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Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  217]— Committee 
— Adjourned  Debate  [Third  Night] — 

Order  read,  for  resumiujg;  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [26th  April],  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair," 
for  Committee  on  the  Bill :  " — Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question  :  " — Debate 
resumed  , .  . .  . .  . .  . .     251 

After  long  debate.  Question  put: — The  House  e^mV^i;  Ayes  341,  Noes 
240;  Majority  101. 

Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes  . .  . .  , .     298 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  considered  in  Committee ;  Com- 
mittee report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 

Incumbents  of  Benefices  Loans  Extension  Act  (1886)  Amend- 
ment Bill  [Lords']  [Bill  230]— 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read  . .  . .  . ,     303 

Moved,  **That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"— (^r.  T.  M.  Mealy  :)-- 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Second  Beading  deferred  till  To-morrow. 

Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites)  {re-committed)  Bill  [Bill  243]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [^Progress  20/A  April]  , .      '  . ,     303 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Bill  r ported,  without  Amendment ;  to  be 
read  the  third  time  To-morrow. 

Truck  Bill  [Bill  1091— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [Progress  20th  April]  . .  . .     304 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit  again 
To'morrow. 

MOTIONS. 
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Fishing  in  BiverS  Bill — Ordered  (Mr.    Brondhurst^  Mr,  Armld  Morley,  Mr,  Bernard 

Coleridge) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  244]  . .  «.      308 

Juvenile    Offenders    'BJIL— Ordered  (Mr.  Secretary  Matthews,   Mr,  Stuart- Worthy) ; 

presented,  and  read  tho  first  time  [Bill  245]  . .  . .  ••     308 
..                                               ..                                      [1.15.] 

VOL.  OOOXIV.    [thibd  SBBiEs.]  [    ^    ] 
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Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill  [BiU  217]— 

Bill  eomidered  in  Committee  [First  Night].  .  . .  . .     357 

After  long  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Mimday  next. 

Incumbents  of  Benefices  Loans   Extension  (1886)  Amend* 

ment  Bill  ILordi]  [Bill  230]^ 
Mw$df  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  "  . .  .  *     490 
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Criminal  Law  Amendment  {Ireland)  Bill  —  contizmed. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr,  Arthur  0^ Connor:) 
— Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  80,  Noes  137;  Majority 
67.— (Div.  List,  No.  102.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and 
eommitted  for  Monday  next. 

Private  BiU  Legislation  Bill  [Bill  107]— 

Moved,  <'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— ( Jfr.  Oraiff  Selkr) . .     490 
Moved,  <<That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"— (Ifr.  T,  M.  Mealy:)— 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Debate  adjourned  till 

IHdayuexi. 

MOTIONS. 
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Tramways  (War  Department)  "^W— Ordered  {Mr.  Northeote,  Mr,  Edward  Stanhope, 

Mr.  Brodrick) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  246]  • .  •  •     495 

Tmro  Bishopric  and  Chapter  Acts  Amendment  BiU  [hx.]^ 

Select  Committee  nominated : — ^List  of  the  Committee  • .  . .  •  •     496 

[2.80.] 

LORDS,  MONDAY.  MAY  2. 

Ikdia  (The  Nobth-Wbsteen  Fbontieb)— The  Quktta  Ra^ilway — Ques- 
tion, The  Earl  of  Kimberley;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (Viscount  Cross)         . .  . .  • .  . .     496 

IsLAin>s  OP  THE  South  Paoifio — The  New  Hebrides — Questiou,  Observa- 
tions, The  Earl  of  Harrowby ;  Reply,  The  Prime  Minister  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbury :) — Short 
debate  thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .     496 

Navy — ^Position  of  Lieutenants — Retibement — Questiou,  Observations, 
Lord  Sudeley ;  Reply,  Lord  Elphinstone  (A  Lord  in  Waiting :)— Short 
debate  thereon  . .  . .  • .  . .     505 

Land  Impbovembnt  (Ibeland) — Motion  fob  a  Pafeb — 

Moved,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  Return,  in  tabular  form, 

of— 

'*  I.  Totals  of  Loans  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  for  land  improvement 
made  between  1847  uid  1881,  inclusiTe,  to  owners  of  land  for 
(0)  Erection  of  farm  houses  and  offices ; 
{b)  Labourers*  cottages; 
{e)  Drainage,  reclamation,  and  improTement  of  lands  : 

n.  Totals  of  Loans  between  the  same  years  to  Drainage  Boards  : 

m.  andlV.  BinalBxUdtvanB,BmcelUl,**^(TheEarlofBelmore).,  ..      519 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to.  [7.15.] 
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Watton'On^TkameB  and  Weyhridge  Gae  BiU  {by  Order) — 

Moved,  *^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  "  . .  . .     527 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,''  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this  day  six  months,"— (itfr. 
Bradlaugh.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " 
— After  short  debate,  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  185, 
Noes  70 ;  Majority  65.-(Div.  List,  No.  103.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eom- 
mitted. 


Stable  op  contents. 

[ifey  2.]  P^e 

PUBLIC    PETITIONS. 

PuBMo  Pbtitioks  Comhittee — 

Leave  given  to  the  Select  Oommittee  on  Public  Petitions  to  make  a 
Special  Beport : — Special  Report  hrwght  up,  and  read  . .  . .     531 

Movedf  **  That  the  Report  be  referred  hack  to  the  Committee,  with  an  Instraction  that 
they  do  inqiiire'into  the  circamstanoes  under  which,  and  the  parties  by  whom,  the 
names  appearing'on  the  Petition  referred  to  were  thereunto  appended." — {Sir  ChaHes 
For»Ur.) 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mbvedj  ''That  the  Order  [Sdth  April]  for  resuming  the  Adjourned 
Debate  on  the  Special  Keport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions  be  discharged," — {Sir  Charlee  Foreter:) — Question  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Oommittee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and. 
records," — {Sir  Charles  Foreter:) — Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Order, 
That  Three  be  the  quorum  of  the  Committee,  read,  and  dieeharged. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum. 

QUESTIONS. 
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Admibalty — ^Mabine  and  Abmy  Pensions  (Bandsmen) — Question,  Captain 
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Question,  **  That  the  word  *  To-morrow  *  be  inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put: — Ordered^  That  the  Debate  be  ad- 
journed till  To-morrow, 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 


Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  217]— 

Bill  eonndered  in  Committee  [^Progress  2nd  May']  [Third  Night]  . .     762 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow. 

Quarries  {re-committed)  Bill  [Bill  239 J— 
Bill  eomidered  in  Committee    . .  . .  . .  . .     823 

Bill  reported : — Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  considered  To-morrow. 

Colonial  Service  (Pensions)  Bill  [Bill  158]— 

Bill  eomidered  in  Committee  \_Progre88  2nd  Mag]  . .  . .     824 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Tuesday  next,  and  to  he  printed,     [Bill  251.] 

Truck  Bill  [Bill  109]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [Progress  2nd  May]  . .  ^         . .     833 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Thursday. 

MOTIONS, 


Gas  and  Water  Provisional  Orders  BWl— Ordered  (Baron  Henry  De    Worms,  Mr, 

Jackson) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  248]  . .  •  •       838 

Gas    Provisional    Orders    'BiM— Ordered    {Baron   Henry  De    Worms ,   Mr,  Jackson); 

presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  249]  . .  •  t  •  •      839 

VOL.    CCOXIII.      [THIBD  SBEIE8.]  [      ^^      ] 
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first  time  [Bill  252]  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..839 

[2.10.] 
COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4. 
Herb  and  Oinger  Beer  Makers'  licence  Bill— Seoovb  Bsaddto 

— Bill  Withdrawn — 

Moved,  "  That  the  Order  for  the  Second  Beading  be  read  and  discharged," 
—{Mr.  R.  8.  Wright)  ..  . .  . .  . .     840 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — Order  discharged;  BiHlwithdrawn, 

Pabliahent— 'Fbiyileoe — The  Case  of  Sib  Edward  (then  Me.)  Besd 
IN  1863 — Personal  Explanation,  The  Solicitor  Oeneral  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke) ;  Observations,  Sir  Edward  Beed . .  • .  .  •     840 

0RDEB8    OF    THE    DAY. 

Priyileoe  (Mr.  Dillon  and  ''The  Times"  Newspaper) — ^Besolution — 

Adjourned  Debate  [^Second  NiaHr]-- 
Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [3rd  May:] 

— Question  again  proposed : — Debate  returned  . .  . .     841 

After  debate,  Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  this  House  declines  to  treat  the  publication  of  the  article  headed  '  Pamelism 
and  Crime  *  in  Tke  Times  of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Priyileges  of  this 
House," — {Mr.  Solicitor  General)      ..  .,  ..  ..      876 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question:" — After  further  debate,  Moved,  ''That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned,"^ (Ifr.  Bradlaugh:) — Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — 
Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

Hares  Preservation  Bill  [BiU  4]— 
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reported : — BiU  ordered  {Sir  Bemhard  SamueUon,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Seaie^Magne,  Sir 
Frederick  Mappin) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  254]       • .  . .       929 
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Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Seale-Wayne,  Sir  Fredtriek  Mappin) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 
[Bill  256]  ..  ..  .,  ..  ..       929 

MOTIONS. 


Kegistration  of  Firms  Wl—Ordered  {Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Scale- 
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Sunday  Postal  Laboxtr — 
Select  Committee  nominated  .-—List  of  the  CommitteQ  . ,  . .      929 
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ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY. 

Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '*The  Times"  Newspaper) — Eesoltjtion — 
Adjourned  Debate  [Third  Night] — 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [drd  May]  . .  . .  . .  . .     969 

Question  put,  '^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question  :  "—The  House  divided:  Ayes  218,  Noes  297 ;  Majority  79. — 
(Div.  List,  No.  110.) 

Question  proposed, 

*'  That  the  words  '  this  House  declines  to  treat  the  publication  of  the  article  headed 
'*  Pamellism  and  Crime  ''  in  The  Times  of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House,'  he  there  added ''  . .  . .  , ,      970 

After  debate,  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment, 

To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word  **  House.'*  in  order  to  add  the  words  *'  is  of 
opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  by  a  Select  Committee,  into  the  charge  of 
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in  The  Times  newspaper,  of  the  2nd  May,  against  John  Dillon,  esquire.  Member 
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the  proposed  Amendment : '' — After  long  debate,  Moved,  **  That  the 
Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Captain  Price:) — After  further  short 
debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — Debate  further  adjourned  till 
To-morrow, 

First  Offenders  {re-committed)  Bill  [Bill  189]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [^Progress  lAth  April']        ...  . .   1081 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 
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MOTIONS. 
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Shefieli  Corporation  Water  Bill  [Zorefo]— 
Moved,  "  That  the  Second  Reading  be  deferred  till  Tuesday,  14th  June," 

•—{Mr.  Bodds)  ..  ..  ...  ..   1583 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  **  Tuesday,  14th  June,"  in  order  to 

insert  "Wednesday  next," — {Mr,  JTW/y,)— instead  thereof. 
Question  proposed,   **That  'Tuesday,   14th  June,'   stand  part  of  the 

Question :  " — After  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Second 

Beading  deferred  till  Tuesday  14th  June. 
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WITHDRAWAL    OF  MOTION. 
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ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 
Duke  of  Ctonnaught's  Leave  Bill  [BiU  228]— 

Ma90d,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,'? — {Sir  John  Oorst)  * .  1694 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,''  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr. 

Dillwyn.) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  '  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " 

— ^A^r  debate.  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  318,  Noes 

45;  Majority  273.— (Div.  List,  No.  135.) 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time. 

M99ed,   "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"— (ifr.    W.   H. 
Smith :) — After  short  debate,  Bill  committed  for  To-morrow, 

Abict  and   Navy  Estimates — Motion   fob   a  Sblbot  Committee  [Ad- 
/OUKNSD  Debate]— 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [5th  April], 

*That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates, 
and  to  report  their  observations  thereon  to  the  House.'* — (Mr.  William  Henry  Smith.) 

Question  again  proposed : — Dehsite  resumed . .  ..  ..1713 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

SuFPLT — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"— (ifr.  W.  H.  Smith  :)— 

Post  Oztiob  Patbonage — Observations,  Mr.  Conybeare,  Mr.  M*Laren, 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor ;  Beply,  The  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Baikes) . .  1714 
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SuFPLT — Order  for  Committee  read— Mn^mwMf.  , 

Mussel  Bkds  in  Tidal  Waters  (Scotxakd) — Bbsolxttion — 

Amendmont  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  <*  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  as  to  the  existence  and  extent  of  private  rights 
in  mussel  beds  in  the  tidal  waters  of  Scotland,  and  to  inquire  f^^enotally  as  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  such  rights,  and  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  compelling 
the  transfer  of  all  such  rights  to  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,"— (Jfr.  Andtnon,) 
— instead  tiiereof      ..  ••  ••  ••  ••    1729 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question:" — After  short  debate.  Question  put: — The  House 
divided;  Ayes  130,  Noes  108  ;  Majority  22.— (Div.  List,  No.  136.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair :  " — 

Merchant  Shipping  —  Medical  Seevice  on  Boabd  Transatlantio 
Liners — Observations,  Dr.  Tanner;  Heply,  The  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  (Baron  Henry  De  Worms)  . .  . .  . .  1739 

Public  Meetings  (Metropolis) — Socialist  Meetings  on  Open  Spaces 
— Observations,  Mr.  James  Stuart ;  Reply,  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Matthews:) — Short  debate  thereon         ..  1746 

Main   Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY — considered  in  Committee — Oivil  Service  Estimates — 

(In  the  Oommittee.) 
Class  VII. — Miscellaneous. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £17, 000,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1888,  for  the  Expenses  in  connection  with 
the  Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign  *'  ••  .  •     1770 

Mbv0df  •*  That  a  sum  of  £2,000  be  granted  for  the  said  Service,"— (Jfr.  Lahoueh$r$  :) — 
After  debate.  Question  put :  —The  Committee  divided  ;  Ayes  84,  Noes  208  ;  Majoritv 
124.— (Div.  List,  No.  137.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow ;  Committee  to  sit  again  Te^mwrrow. 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amendment  (No«  8) 
Bill  [Bill  176]— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved^  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leare 
the  Chair"     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1798 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  considered  in  Oommittee ;  Oommittee 
report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Tuesday  next. 

MOTION. 

East  India  Stock  Conversion  lSiS\r-Ordertd  {Sir  John  Gorat,  Mr.  Jaekton) ;  pre- 

tented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  263]  , .  , .  . .   1 799 

[2.45.] 

L0ED8,  FEIDAY,  MAY  13. 

Duration  of  Speeches  in  Parliament  Bill- 
Bill  to  ascertain  and  limit  the  duration  of  speeches  in  Parliament — 
Presented  {The  Lord  Denman) ;  read  1»  (No.  97)  , .  . .   1800 

FluralitieB  Acts  Amendment  Act  (1885)  Amendment  Bill  [n.i..y^Pre»enud 

(The  lord  Bithop  of  Bangor) ;  read  l»  (No.  96)         , ,  . .  . .    igQQ 
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P$ehKam  and  Eoit  Dulwich  Tramways — 

Moved,  **  That  the  Kcaolution  of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  of  the  5th  day  of  April 
last,  with  respect  to  the  Peckham  and  iiiast  Dulwich  Tramways  Petition,  togetiior 
with  the  said  Petition  and  the  Bill  annexed  thereto,  he  referred  hack  to  the  said 
Committee,  and  that  they  have  power  to  inquire  whether  the  parties  he  permitted  to 
proceed  with  their  Bill  provided  that  so  much  of  Clause  15  as  relates  to  the  widening 
of  Hye  Lane  he  struck  out  of  the  Bill,"— ( Jfr.  Dodds)  . .  •  •    1 80 1 

Moved,  ''That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  Friday,  the  20th  May/' — {Mr, 
Kelly  :) — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Iloved,  "That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  Tuesdaynext," — (Mr.Dodds:) — 
Question  put,  and  ayreed  to : — Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 


QUESTIONS. 


Poor  Law  (Ireland) — Poor's  Bate,  Nbwry  Union  —  Question,  Mr. 
filane;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Oolonel  King-Harman)       ..  ..  ..  ..   1802 

Poor  Law  (Ireland) — Belfast  Guardl/u(8— Joseph  Watt,  Eblieyino 
Officer — Question,  Mr.  Blane;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  ..  ..   1802 

Kxw  Gitinea — The  Australian  Colonies — Question,  Sir  George  Campbell; 

Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)     1803 
Adubilty — ^Naval  Defence  of  the  Australian  Colonies — Questions, 
Sir  George  Campbell;  Answers,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  . .  . .  . .  . .   1 804 

The  Colonial  Conference  —  The  Minutes  —  Question,   Mr.   Childers  ; 

Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)     1805 

CiTiiON — The  Police  Force — Question,   Sir  Thomas  Esmonde;   Answer, 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  . .   1805 

Post  Office  (Ireland) — **Hazley  r.  Little" — Delay  of  Summonses — 
Question,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde;  Answer,  The  Postmaster  General 
(Mr.  Baikes)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1 805 

India — The  Iron  Floating  Dock  at  Bombay — Question,  Admiral  Field ; 

Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)       . .   1806 

India — State  of  Mohrbhanj,  in  Orissa — Question,  Sir  Eoper  Lethbridge ; 

Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)        . .   1806 

Civil  Service  Writers  —  Service  on  the  Census  of   1881 — Question, 

Mr.  Flynn ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)      1807 

Bailways  (Ireland) — Debt  of  the  Derry  Central  Railway — Question, 

Mr.  Biggar;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson)    . .   1807 

Drainage  (Ireland) — Hiver  Fergus  Heclamation    Scheme  —  Question, 

Mr.  Biggar ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson)    . .   1808 

The  Magistracy  (England  and  Wales) — The  Flintshire  Noncon- 
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The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- 
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Labourers  (Ireland)  Act — Maoroom  Board  of  Guardians— Postponement 
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Ways  and  Means — The  Financial  Resolutions — The  Tobacco  Duty — 
Question,  Mr.  Murphy;  Answer,  The  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Goschen)  .,  ,.  ,.  ..   1810 
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Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)     1817 
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Coddington,  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis;  Answers,  Mr.  W.  Lowther  . .   1817 

Irish  Land  Law  Bill — Question,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy;    Answer,  The  First 
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Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  217]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  IPro^reee  lUh  May']  [Seventh  Nioht]       . .   1820 
After  long  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Tuesday  next. 
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Tniek  BlU  [BlU  109]— 

Bill  eon9%i$red  in  Committee  ^Pr9§r$M  6M  May]  . .  1940 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Oommittee  report  Frogrees;  to  eit  again 
npon  Mondafi  next. 

Legal  Proceedings  (Reports)  BUI— 

Moptd,  **  That  leare  be  fftren  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law^ai  to|Beport8  of  Pro- 
ceedings in  Courts  of  Law/' — (JIfr.  Finhy)  • ,  , .  , .   194S 

JUovedf  ''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned/' — (Mr,  Chance:) — ^After 
short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  witharawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — ^Bill  ordered  {Mr.  Finlay^  Mr, 
JE^erioH  Mubhard,  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr,  Samuel  Smithy  Mr,  BryeOf  Mr, 
Mohert  £eid,  Mr,  AequUh) ;  preeented^  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  264.] 
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COMMONS 


NEW  MEMBER  BWOBN. 

THTTBSDAYy  ApBIL  28. 

For  ths  Borovgh  of  7atffifw— Honble.  Alfired  Percy  AIUopp. 


NEW  WEHS  ISSUED. 

Monday,  May  2. 

For  Cornwall  {8L  Jusiett  Diviiian),  v.  William  Oopeland  Borlaae,  esquire, 
Ghiltem  Hundreds. 

Friday,  May  6. 

For  Cork  (North-JEast  Cork  Dwin'on),  v,  Edmund  Leamy,  esquire,  Steward  or 
Bailiff  of  Her  Majesty's  Three  Chiltem  Hundreds  of  Stoke,  Desborough, 
and  Bonenham,  in  the  Oounty  of  Buckingham. 


HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

IN    THE 

Second  Session  of   the    Twenty-Fourth  Parliament  of   the 
^  United     Kingdom    of      Great    Britain    and     Ireland, 

appointed   to   meet   5    august,    1886,    in    the    fiftieth 
Year  of  the  Reign  of 

HER   MAJESTY   QUEEN   YICTORIA. 


FIFTH      VOLUME     OF     SESSION      1887. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Tuesday,  26^A  April,  1887. 


MIN  UTJSS.]  —  Provisional    Ordee  Bills  — 
Fint  Reaaing — Local  Govemmeiit  •  (70). 

Second  Reading — Metropolitan  Police*  (65). 

DEFENCES  OF  THE  EMPIRE—COLONIAL 
DEFENCE.-QUESTION. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
GolonieSy  When  the  new  regulations 
relating  to  employment  and  remunera- 
tion of  naval  and  military  officers  serving 
in  the  Colonies  will  be  laid  on  the  Table ; 
and  whether  copies  would  be  supplied 
to  Members  of  the  Colonial  Conference  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (The^Earl  of  Onslow),  in  reply, 
said,  he  regrel;ted  that  some  unavoidable 
delay  had  been  caused  in  the  prepara- 

VOL.  OOOXIV.    [thibd  sEaiBa.] 


tion  of  these  Papers  by  the  fact  that  the 
printer  had  mixed  them  up  with  some 
J?apers  relating  to  another  subject,  and 
it  had  taken  some  time  to  eliminate 
them.  They  were  now,  however,  in  a 
satisfactonr  shape  and  would  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  printer,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  be  ready  on, 
Wednesday.  With  regard  to  the  request 
that  the  Papers  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Members  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference, ho  had  to  inform  the  noble 
Viscount  that  this  has  been  done,  the 
Paper  containing  the  regulations  having 
been  circulated  among  them,  and  they 
had  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
arrangement  entered  into  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qt)vemment,  which  they  said  had 
brought  about  a  change  which  they  had 
long  desired,  and  which  would  be  of 
great  service  and  bene6t  to  the  Colonies. 

House  adjonmed  at  a  quarter  before 
Five  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 
a  quarter  past  Ten  o'clock 
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Zocal  Ooverttmnt 


{COMMONS} 


JBotrd. 


nOU8B    OF    OOMMONS, 
TWiAij/,  26th  April,  1887. 

MINUTES.]— Wayh  amd  Mbakb— (oji./irj-erf .« 

CBmmittBt—Riiolatioas  [April  25]  rtperltd. 
Fbitatb    Bill    (*y   Order)— Sevand  Reading — 

Howat's  DiTOTce.* 
Pl'iilic   Billb  —  Firit  lUaditig  —  Cuatonu  and 

Inland  Rerenoe  "  [2il]. 
Second  £<aijiii;— Metropolis  Maaagement  Acts 

Amandniont  (WeBtmiaater)  ■  (|2I)8],  refimd  to 

Stlttl  Cemmiltee  an   Metropolis  MonBgement 

Acta  Amoadment  (No.  2)  *  [166]. 
ConiiiiitiM— Criminal  IiHwAaieodmettt  {Ireland} 

[217]  [Firtt  Xif/il],  deboit  adjourned. 
Cl)mmillee~S^ort—Q.-aATTitia  ■  [eS-239]  ;  Folica 

Forco  Enfranchisement  ■  [17-210]. 
TAird  Beading  —  Cmtoma   Consolidation    Act 

(187'))  Amendmeot  ■  [15a],  a.-aipaiied. 
PaovisioNAL  Obdbb  Bills  —  Ordered  ~  Firtt 

Reading  —  Commoas  Bagulation    (Ewer)  * 

[237]  ;  ^Commons  Se^imtion  (I^ndan]  * 
238]. 
Steond  Reading  —  Local  QovenimeDt  (High- 
ways)* [224];  Local  Govemmeot  (Poor 
Iaw]  ■  [226] ;  Locul  OoTemaieDt  (Poor 
I*w)  (No.  2)  •  [2»7]. 

Q  UE8TI0N8. 


POOE  LAW  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES)— 

HALIFAX  BOARD   OF   GUARDIANS— 

THE  DIETAEY. 

Mb.  J.  B.  ELIiIB  (Nottiagham,  Bnsh- 
oliffe)  ofiked  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Whether  the  follow 
ing  is  a  correct  extract  from  a  letter  of 
the  Local  OoTerament  Boaid  to  the 
Halifax  Board  of  Guardians,  of  Decem- 
ber, 1886:— 

"  I  am  dit«ctad  bj  the  Local  QoTemment 
Board  to  ackoowlenige  the  receipt  of  ^ur  lettor 
o(  the  1st  instant,  applying  for  thetr  aanction 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Guardians  of  tho  TTalifnT 
Union  to  allow  the  children  in  the  workhouse  a 
dinner  of  rioa  pndding  wit^  treacle  on  Fridays, 
in  lien  of  the  braad  and  cheasa  dinner  now  pre- 
Mtlbed  for  th«m  on  tfaat  day.  I  am  direoted 
to  request  that  the  Board  may  be  infonned 
what  qnantitieB  of  rice  pudding  and  treacle  the 
Guardians  propose  to  prescribe  for  each  claas 
of  children,  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  will 
be  the  quantities  of  eaob  ingredient  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  pound  of  noe  padding ;  " 

and,  if  80,  whether  he  will  state  the 
reason  why  it  appears  neoeaear;  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  thus  to  fetter 
the  discretion  of  the  repreeentativea  of 
the  ratepayers  with  respect  to  the  in- 
gredients of  a  pound  of  rice  pudding  ? 

Thb  PEE8IDENT  (Mr.  Bitohie) 
(Tower  Hamlets,  St.  George's),  in  reply, 
Bud,  the  effect  of  the  letter  w4a  oorreoUy 


stated  in  theQuestion.  The  particulars 
seemed  to  bo  of  rather  a  minute  cha- 
raoter ;  but  the  question  was  a  larger 
ono — namely,  whether  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  exercise  any  control 
or  supervision  over  the  dietary  of  work- 
house iumates  ?  When  any  change  in 
such  dietary  was  proposed  it  was  neces- 
sary that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Board 
should  be  mode  acquainted  with  the 
fact. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  (BNQLAKD 

AND    WALES)  —  LLANELLY    BOARD 

SCHOOL. 

Mk.  STANLEY  LEIGHTON  (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry)  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  request  from  the  School 
Board  of  Llanelly  (Brecon),  for  the 
sanction  by  the  Eduoation  Department 
of  an  enlargement  of  the  Board  School ; 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Volun- 
tary and  Board  Schools  of  the  district, 
taken  together,  more  than  sufflcieut 
accommodatioa  is  available  for  the  ohil* 
dren  ;  and,  whether,  under  such  circum- 
Btanoes,  the  Department  is  empowered, 
by  the  Education  Act,  to  require  or  to 
sanction  the  provision  of  unnecessary 
school  accommodation  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers  f 

The  vice  PBESIDENT  (Sir  Wil- 
UAH  Hakt  Dtke)  (Kent,  Dartford) : 
The  Question  to  which  my  hon.  Friend 
refers  ie  merely  one  of  adding  a  class- 
room, which  both  the  Board  and  the 
Inspector  of  the  district  think  nooessary 
for  the  proper  organization  of  the  school. 
Moreover,  the  Department  are  not  satis- 
fied that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  accom- 
modation in  the  existing  schools ;  and, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
unusual  to  refuse  to  sanction  the  Board's 
proposal. 

LOCAL  GOVERNWENT  BOARD-AUDIT 
OF  MUNICIPAL  ACCOUNTS. 
Me.  STANLEY  LEIGHTON  (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry)  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Whether 
the  audit  of  municipal  accounts  is  con- 
ducted by  auditors  chosen  and  appointed 
']y  the  municipalities  themselves  and  the 
ratepayers ;  whether  any  complaints 
have  reached  the  Local  Glovemment 
Board  in  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  audits  have  been  made ;  and, 
whether  he  will  consider  the  expediency 
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of  proncling  for  an  independent  audit 
throngh  a  Board  of  Auditors  UDConneoted 
vitli  local  intereits  ? 

Th«  PaESIDENT  (Mr.  Eitchie) 
(Tower  Hamlets,  St.  Qeorge's) :  Muni- 
cipal accounts  are  audited  b;  auditors 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  elected  by 
t£e  burgeaseB.  BepreeentationB  have, 
no  doubt,  been  made  more  than  once  to 
the  Local  GoTemment  Board  on  this 
question  ;  hut,  vhile  the  existing 
arraQgemeut  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  the  Government  cannot  hold 
out  hopes  that  they  will  introduce  a 
measure  which  shall  take  away  from 
municipal  boroughs  the  powers  they  at 
present  exercise  in  this  matter. 

BDRBAH  (UPPEB)— ATTACKS  UPON 
OUTPOSTS. 

Mb.  BBAJ>LA.U0H  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  it  ia  true,  as  stated  in 
27u  Calcutta  Prut  of  March  19,  that  the 
Beporte  from  Burmah  were  ihea  very 
unsatisfactory ;  whether  raids  by  Bur- 
mans  upon  British  outposts  continued, 
and  in  some  recent  ones  the  police 
stations  were  burnt,  the  telegraph  wires 
cut,  and  some  of  the  policemen  killed ; 
whether  the  lingadaw  post  was  attacked 
in  great  force ;  whether  numerous  petty 
actions  are  also  reported,  showing  that 
the  pacification  of  tne  country  is  far  from 
being  established;  and,  whether  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Mandalay, 
without  exception,  have  refused  to  pay 
the  House  and  Land  Tax  ? 

Tira  TJNDER  SECRETABT  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gohbt)  (Chatham) : 
The  Beports  from  Burm^,  which  have 
been  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
are  not  unsatisfactory.  Attacks  on  out- 
posts have  taken  place  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  We  have  news  of  one 
station  havmg  been  burnt,  and  one  tele- 
graph wire  having  been  cut ;  but  not  of 
any  policemen  having  been  killed  in  any 
recent  attack.  Lingadaw  was  attacked 
onUaroh  11  by  300  dacoits,  who  were 
beaten  off  with  heavy  losa  to  themselves 
and  none  to  the  decoders  of  the  post. 
In  order  to  pacify  the  country  it  haa 
been  necessary  to  break  up  the  bands  of 
dacoits,  and  in  this  operation  many  petty 
actions  have  necessarily  taken  place.  No 
information  haa  reached  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  population  of  Mandalay 
has  refused  to  pay  the  House  and  Land 
or  ttaj  other  Tu. 


whether 


Ma.  BRADLACGH  asked, 
the  hen.  and  learned  Gentleman  c 
give  the  House  any  information  as  to  the 
news  telegraphed  to  the  newspapers 
about  Burmah  yesterday  and  to-day? 

Sm  JOHN  G0B8T  said,  he  had  not 
seen  the  newspaper  reports  in  question, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  give  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  P 


SiE  EDWARD  WATKIN  (Hythe) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  If  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  a 
Return  of  the  names,  Balaries,  and 
dutiea  of  the  officers  and  men  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  Admiralty 
Pier  at  Dover,  which  is  under  the  charge 
of  that  Board  ? 

The  secretary  (Baron  Henet 
Db  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) ; 
With  the  unimportant  exception  of  the 
names  of  individuals,  the  information 
asked  for  by  the  hon.  Baronet  is  given 
at  page  51  of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
now  before  Parliament.  The  expense  of 
printing  a  separate  Return  appears  un- 
necessaiy. 

CHINA— THE  OPIUSI  DUTY  — ORDI- 
NANCE  OF.THE  HONC  KONG  LEGIS- 
LATURE. 

Mr.  king  (Hull,  Central)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  What 
ia  the  nature  of  the  proviaions  of  au 
Ordinance,  which  it  is  uuderatood  haa 
been  recently  introduced  into  the  Hong 
Koug  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of 
asaiatiu^  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the 
realization  of  the  duty  on  opium  im- 
ported into  China? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Hoijland)  (Hempstead) :  It 
would  he  diGBcult  to  state  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  in  the  limits  of  an  answer  to 
a  Question ;  but  the  hon.  Member  can 
see  the  Bill,  if  it  would  not  be  iucouve- 
nient  to  him  to  come  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  Shortly,  it  is  a  measure  for  pre- 
venting the  import  or  export  of  raw 
opium  in  quantities  of  less  than  one 
chest,  and  for  restricting  the  possession 
of  similar  opium  in  amaller  quantities 
in  other  hands  than  those  of  the  opium 
farmer,  and  for  preventing  junka  leaving 
at  night  under  any  oircumstaaoes,  which 
they  can  now  do,  but  only  if  specially 
authorized.    The  Bill  met  with  opposi- 
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lion  itt  the  Council,  and  tho  final  result 
is  not  yet  known. 

IRELAND— THE  CATTLE  TRADE— THE 
llATHDOWN  UNION— PLEURO-PNEU- 
MONIA. 

Mb.  MURPHY  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  he  is  aware  that 
the  Guardians  of  the  Rathdown  Union, 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  12th  instant, 
passed  the  following  Resolution  : — 

"  That  no  cattle  from  North  or  South  Dublin 
Unions  be  admitted  into  tho  Ruthdown  Union 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  for  slaughter, 
for  the  spaco  of  12  months ;  cattle  now  in  the 
show  yard  at  Ballsbridge  to  be  exempted  from 
this  order ;  '* 

whether  he  is  aware  that  the  dairy 
cattle  for  supplying  Duhlin  with  milk 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  fed  on  the  grass 
lands  in  Rathdown  Union ;  and,  whether 
he  will  take  any  steps  in  reference  to  the 
Resolution,  which,  if  put  in  force,  must 
seriously  affect  the  supply  of  milk  to 
Duhlin,  and  inflict  injury  hoth  on  dairy 
keepers  and  on  those  who  let  grazing  in 
Rathdown  Union  ? 

Thb  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King  Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied^ 
said  :  A  Regulation  to  the  effect  stated 
has  heen  made  hy  the  Quardians  of  the 
Rathdown  Union,  in  pursuance  of  their 
powers  as  a  Local  Authority.  It  was 
obviously  made  with  a  view  to  protect 
their  Union  from  the  introduction  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  by  cattle  brought 
from  Dublin  dairies.  It  is  believed  that 
in  previous  years  the  grass  lands  in  the 
Union  have  been,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, used  by  these  cattle.  Before  asking 
the  intervention  of  Government  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  Regulation,  the  proper 
course  isfor  any  persons  feeling  aggrieved 
thereby  to  submit  their  objections  to  the 
Local  Authority,  who  have  full  power  to 
alter  or  modify  their  Regulations. 

Me.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  (Forfarshire) 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  Whether  he  can  inform  the 
House  what  steps  the  Irish  Qovernment 
have  taken  to  prevent  cattle  suffering 
from  pleuro-pneumonia  being  taken  out- 
side the  Dublin  infected  district  for 
shipment  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARM  AN  (who  re- 
plied)  said :  The  Irish  Government  cause 
all  cattle  found  to  be  suffering  from 
pleuro-pneumonia    to    be   slaughtered 
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without  delay.  All  cattle  in  the  Dublin 
infected  district  are  required  to  be 
branded,  and  their  shipment  has  been 
prohibited  by  an  Order  of  the  Privy 
Council  which  came  into  force  on  the 
22nd  instant.  As  I  stated  yesterday, 
in  the  case  of  one  dairy  4 1  cows  were 
slaughtered,  and  at  another  dairy  21, 
both  being  suspected  of  being  infected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

POOR  LAW  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES)- 
ELECTION  OF  GUARDIAN8-FULHAM 
PARISH. 

Mb.  DE  lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid) 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  If  he  can  explain  how  it 
happened  that,  in  the  parish  of  Fulham, 
at  the  recent  election  of  Guardians,  no 
voting  papers  were  furnished  in  some 
cases  to  duly  qualiQed  ratepayers,  who 
were  thus  precluded  from  voting ;  and, 
whether  this  omission  would  annul  the 
election ;  and,  if  so,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  make  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  defects  of  the  said  elec- 
tion before  the  Guardians  exercise  any 
of  their  legal  functions  ? 

Thb  president  (Mr.  Ritohib) 
(Tower  Hamlets,  St.  George's):  The 
Board  have  communicated  with  the  Re- 
turning Of&cer,  and  they  learn  from  him 
that  there  were  upwards  of  8,000  voting 
papers  for  the  parish  of  Fulham,  and 
that  in  two  instances  only  had  com- 
plaints been  made  to  him  that  voting 
papers  had  not  been  delivered.  In  those 
cases  the  names  had  not  been  marked  in 
the  Rate  Book  by  the  overseers  as  names 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote.  The  Regu- 
lations of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
with  the  view  of  meeting  cases  of  acci- 
dental omission,  provide  that  a  person 
to  whom  a  voting  paper  has  not  been 
duly  delivered  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
delivery  shall  be  entited  to  receive  a 
voting  paper,  on  application  to  the  Re- 
turning Odicer,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording his  vote.  The  Board  have 
received  a  communication  from  one  of 
the  candidates,  in  which  three  cases  are 
specified,  where  it  is  alleged  that  voting 
papers  were  not  delivered ;  but  assuming 
that  this  were  established,  it  would  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  render  the 
election  invalid ;  and,  so  far  as  this 
allegation  is  concerned,  the  Board  see 
no  sufficient  reason  for  directing  an 
inquiry. 
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ARMY  (AUXILIARY  FORCES)  —  THE 
VOLUNTEERS  —  THE  CAPITATION 
GRAJIT. 

Mb.  THOEBURN  (Peebles  and  Sel- 
kirk) asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  Whether  the  Volunteer  Forces 
Capitation  Grant,  remitted  to  Volunteer 
Begiments  this  month,  and  earned  by 
drills  done  by  them  from  1st  November, 
1885,  to  1st  November,  1886,  is  a  pay- 
ment to  re-imbarse  them  for  expenses 
incorred  by  them  daring  that  period,  or 
is  a  payment  to  meet  expenditure  from 
1st  November,  1886,  to  1st  November, 
1887 ;  and,  if  the  latter,  what  portion  of 
it  will  fall  to  be  returned  to  the  War 
Office  in  the  event  of  a  regiment  being 
disbanded  or  resigning,  say,  on  the  Ut 
June  of  this  year  ? 

Thb  SEORETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stakhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle)  :  The  Capitation  Qrant  is  to 
meet  current  expenses  which  may  be 
expected  to  accrue  before  a  further 
ffrant  is  made.  The  case  put  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  hon.  Memoer's  Ques- 
tion is  nypothetical ;  but  I  may  say  that, 
considering  the  period  which  would  have 
elapsed  since  the  Returns  on  which  the 
grant  was  made,  repayment  of  the  money 
would  not  be  claimed. 

REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  (TRANS- 

VAAL)-.FLOGGING  OF  NATIVE 

WOMEN. 

SiK  ROBERT  FOWLER  (London) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  an  article  in  The  Tramvaal 
AdvertUer^  giving  details  of  the  cruel 
flogging  of  a  Native  woman  by  order  of 
a  Landdrost  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
stating  that  it  was  within  her  know- 
ledge that  six  other  women  had  been 
flogged  with  the  cat- o'-nine- tails  in  the 
"tronk"  at  Pretoria;  and,  whether,  as 
these  barbarous  acts  are  a  violation  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  will  remonstrate  with  the 
authorities  at  Pretoria  ? 

Thb  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henby  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  I  have 
not  myself  seen  the  account  referred  to 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  which,  if 
true,  describes  circumstances  of  great 
brutality;  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  right  to  interfere.    The 


Article  18  of  the  Convention  of  Pretoria 
of  1881,  under  which  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  British  Resident  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Transvaal  autho- 
rities to  such  cases  of  ill-treatment  of 
Natives,  was  omitted  from  the  Conven- 
tion of  London  of  1884,  and  there  has 
been,  therefore,  no  violation  of  the 
agreement  referred  to. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE  YEAR 
OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  REIGN  —  THE 
SERVICE  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
Estimate  of  the  expenditure  connected 
with  the  Jubilee  Service  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  before  that  expenditure  has  been 
incurred ;  whether  it  is  correct,  as  stated 
in  the  Press,  that  all  materials  employed 
in  erecting  galleries,  &c.,  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; 
whether  any  Estimate  has  been  made  of 
the  expenditure  that  would  be  required 
were  the  Jubilee  Service  to  take  place  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
it  would  be  less  than  that  which  is  con- 
templated in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and, 
whether  all  seats  will  be  reserved,  or 
whether  any  portion  of  the  Abbey  will 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  and,  if 
so,  what  portion? 

The  FIRST  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
PLxnncET)  (Dublin  University) :  The  Esti- 
mate will,  I  hope,  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
within  a  few  days ;  but  it  may,  and  pro- 
bably will,  be  necessary  to  incur  some  ex- 
pense before  the  Vote  can  be  taken.  It 
is  not  proposed  that  the  materials  em- 

Eloyed  in  erecting  galleries,  &c.,  shall 
ecome  the  property  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  No  accurate  Estimate  of  the 
cost  of  holding  the  Service  in  St.  Paul's 
has  been  made ;  but,  judging  from  the 
precedent  of  the  Thanksgiving  Ceremony 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  cost  would  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  a  ceremony  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  seats  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will, 
as  in  former  similar  cases,  provide,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  the  representation  of 
all  classes  and  interests  of  the  people. 
The  admission  will,  I  presume,  be  by 
ticket. 
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Me.  LABOUOHERE:  Do  I  under- 
atttnd  that  the  Eitimatea  will  he  voted 
before  the  Bervice  takes  place  ? 

Mr.  PLUNKET  :  The  Estimate  will 
be  laid  on  the  table  ns  soon  as  possible; 
but  I  oannot  undertake  to  ea^  that  none 
of  the  oipeniii  will  ba  incurred  before 
the  Vote  IS  pasBed. 

Mb.  LABOUOHEBE  :  Will  the  Vote 
be  taken  before  the  oeremony  ? 

Mb.  PLUNKET:  I  hope  so,  oertaini;. 

'THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  JOURNAL "- 
ADVERTISEllENTS. 

Mk.  MONTAGU  (Tower  Hamlefa, 
Whitcohapel)  asked  tue  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Uudor  what  authority, 
and  on  what  precedents,  advertiaementB 
are  now  inserted  in  TAe  Board  of  'Dradi 
Jotimtl,  in  competition  with  private 
euteipriie  ? 

Tub  SEOBETAItY  (Baron  Hbnbt  Dk 
WoBits)  (Liverpool,  EaatToxteth):  The 
arrangement  for  insertingadverti semen ts 
in  TMg  Boord  of  Tiade  Journal  was,  as  is 
uaual,  made  by  the  Stationery  Office  by 
the  authority  of  the  Treasury,  and  in 
this  case  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade 
ue  informed  that  there  are  preoedents 
for  insorting  advortisementa  tn  publica- 
tions iasned  by  the  Qoverument. 

WATS  AND  MEANS-THE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS  -  8TAB1P  DUTIES  - 
COMPANIES  —  COMPOSITION  FOR 
TRANSFERS. 

Mk.  MONTAGU  {Tower  Hamlots, 
Whitechapel)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxchi'tiut'r,  Wlu'th*r  Companiea 
electing  to  pay  annually  1«.  per  cent  on 
theircapital  would  be  alluwoil  to  convert 
their  fully  paid  sharoa  into  certificates  to 
bearer,  thus  avoiding  the  troable  aa  well 
aa  the  expense  of  transfers  ? 

Thk  chancellor  of  tiibEXCHE- 
QUEE  (Mr.  Goscobn]  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  ^tiare^ :  Ye%  Sir.  I  con- 
aider  it  will  be  one  of  the  advantagea  of 
thepUu. 

WAB  OFFICE  iORPXANCE  DEPART- 
MEST)-THK  COyyiTTEK  OX  DEFEC- 
TIVE  CUTLASSES  AND  RAVONETS— 
THE  SVIDKNCK. 
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Cutlaases  and  Bayonets  will  be  issued  to 
Members  ? 

The  SEOBETARY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhofe)  (Lincolnshire,  Homcaatle) : 
The  Committee  on  Naval  Cutlaases 
appointed  their  own  Secretary,  and  I 
have  not  yet  received  from  him  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Committee.  I 
understand  that  it  is  under  revision,  and 
I  will  do  my  best  to  hurry  on  its  pro* 
d  notion. 
PREVENTION    OF    ORIMB    (IRELAND) 

ACT.  1882  —  EXAMINATIONS  UNDER 

SECTION  16. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  he  could  state 
in  how  many  cases  were  witnesses  ex- 
amined under  the  powera  conferred  by 
Section  16  of  "  The  Prevention  of  Crime 
Act,  1882;"  in  respect  of  what  offences 
were  they  examined ;  and,  in  how  manv 
oases  were  convictions  obtained  on  sucR 
examinations  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Hakmas) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Tbanet)  (who  replied) 
aaid :  The  hon.  Member  has  given  no 
Notice  of  bis  Question ;  and  I  could  not 
give  him  a  complete  answer  without 
inquiries  which  would  occupy  some 
time,  and  for  which  he  has  afforded  no 
opportunity.  The  official  records  im- 
mediately at  my  disposal  abow,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  existence  of  the 
Crimes  Act  114  inquiries  were  held 
under  Section  16,  and  that  one-third  of 
these  inquiriea  resulted  in  prosecutions. 
The  classes  of  offence  in  respect  of 
which  the  inquiries  were  hold  were 
chiefly  murder,  cocspiracy  to  murder, 
manslaughter,  firing  at  the  person, 
attacking  houses,  killing  or  maiming 
cattle,  and  other  crimes  of  violence, 
besides  injury  to  property,  intimidation, 
and  writing  threatening  letters. 

Mb.  ANDERSON:  WiU  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  grant  a 
Return  F 

CouxelKING-HARMAN:  Itwould 
be  an  exceedingly  difficult  Betom  to 
make  out;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentlemam 
will  put  upon  the  Paper,  or  communicate 
to  me,  exactly  what  he  wants,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  meet  his  wishes. 

Mb.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.)  asked. 


_  Ma.  lI.O-BrRY,Pi^,on^  asked  the    Lt^lS  .tirl!!fLr..^.''?l!^^ 


Secratary  at  8*aX»  for  War,  When  the 
Bfidi         *       ~  - 


included  in  the  enumeration  the  Tubber- 


»"i''s>»i'<~'-  isia-"  I  ^^-^ipn^^it?.  i^»i£ 
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and  in  vhioli  a  prolonged  inqtiiry  was 
held.  lesulting  in  an  acquittal  F 

CoLoHBL  EXNa-HABMAN  asked  the 
kon.  Membei  to  give  Notice  of  the 
Question. 

ntlSH  LAND  COMMISSION— JUDICIAL 
RENTS— BETDRN8. 
Hk.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Buah- 
diffe)  aaked  the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  When  the 
Betuma  of  Judicial  Rente  for  the  montha 
of  January,  February,  and  Uarch  laat 
will  be  distributed  ? 

Th*  parliamentaey  under 

8EGRETABY  (Colonel  Kura-HARUAK) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
■aid :  The  distribution  of  Failiamentary 
Papers  does  not  rest  with  the  Irish  Qo- 
Terament;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  He- 
turns  for  January  and  February,  which 
ware  presented  on  the  12th  instant,  will 
be  dietributed  without  delay.  TheUarcb 
Setum  has  not  yet  been  received  from 
the  Land  Commissioners;  and,  the  Ques- 
tion being  down  without  Notice,  I  have 
been  unable  to  make  inquiry  with  respect 
toil. 

TRADE  AND  MANDFACTDRE-"TaE 
SWEATING  SYSTEM." 
Ma.  ESSLEMONT  (Aberdeen,  E.) 
(for  Mr.  Comtbeaee;  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  the 
QoTeinment  will  consider  the  adviea- 
bility  of  appointing  a  Boy al  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  "  Sweating  System," 
or  take  other  steps  to  remedy  the  griev- 
aaoes  alleged  to  be  caused  by  the 
ayetemf 

Thb  TJNDEB  8ECBETAEY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuabt-Wohtixt)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied]  said :  I 
understand  the  hon.  Member's  Question 
to  relate  to  the  alleged  employment  in 
tailoring  work  for  excessire  hours  and 
inadequate  wages,  and  under  insanitary 
oonditioita,  of  Jewish  and  other  foreigners 
in  the  East  of  London  and  in  some  large 
towns.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
advised  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories that  the  grounds  for  these  allega- 
tions, and  the  causes  and  extent  of  such 
breaches  or  evasions  of  the  Factory  Act 
as  do  take  place,  are  bo  well  ascertained 
that  no  ad?anUge  would  be  gained  by 
•  any  spedal  inquiry.  Prosecutions  for 
breaones  of  the  Factory  Act  hare  been 
iutitatod  vlioneTeT  safficlent  eTidence 


was  obtained ;  and  I  hare  directed  that 
the  vigilance  of  the  Inspectors  shall  be 
in  no  way  relaxed. 

WAR  OFFICE— THE  TWO  ARMY  CORPS 
—ORGANIZATION. 

Mb.  HENNIKEE  HEATON  (Oan- 
terbury)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Lord  Woleeley  having  an- 
nounced that  the  organization  of  two 
Army  Corps  is  complete,  If  he  will  issue, 
as  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  the  statement 
of  this  organization,  in  order  that  the 
taxpayer  ma^  see  what  he  is  at  last 
getting  for  his  monev  ? 

Thx  SECHETABY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope]  (Lincolnshire,  Homcastle] : 
I  shall  have  no  objectioo  to  give  eome 
details  of  the  oompoeition  of  our  two 
Army  Corps. 

MERCHANT  8HIPPINQ  ACT,  1878— 
DENMARK— DECK  CARGOES. 

Me.  CALDWELL  (Glasgow,  St 
Bollox)  asked  the  Secretan  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Whether  intimation 
has  been  sent  to  the  Danish  Government 
that  the  conditions  of  "The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1876,"  applicable  to 
foreign  merchant  vessels,  are  now  to  be 
applied  to  Danish  vessels;  and,  vbe- 
ther  a  similar  intimation  has  been  sent 
to  any  other,  and,  if  so,  to  what  other 
Governments  ? 

The  UNDEE  8ECEETAEY  o? 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  (Sir 
Jaues  Febousson)  (Manchester,  N.E.] 
(who  replied]  said:  A  Circular  Letter 
has  been  addressed  by  the  Foreign 
Offloe  to  the  Governments  of  all  Mari- 
time States  on  the  subject  of  deck 
cargoes  brought  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  winter  months,  and  inform- 
ing them  that  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1 876 — which 
prohibit  certain  deck  loads  and  limit 
others — are  infringed,  prosecutions  will 
be  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the 
penalties  incurred. 

THE    TRIMKOSE    LEAGUE,    BOURNE- 
MOUTH —  TBE    CRIMINAL    LAW 

AMENDMENT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Mb.  OAEEW  (Kildaro,  NO  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  it 
is  true  that,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Bournemouth  Habitation  of  the  Prim- 
rose   League   on    Saturday    last,     he, 
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through  his  Secretary,  used  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

*'  Mr.  Smith  feels  the  necessity  of  passing  the 
Crimes  Bill  through  its  different  stages  as 
speedily  as  possible,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tyranny  and  coercion  of  the  loyal  and  peaceful 
peasants  of  Ireland  by  the  National  League, 
and  to  secure  the  punishment  of  these  dastardly 
and  cowardly  assassins ; " 

and,  whether  he  means  to  convey  by 
this  expression  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion  between  the  National  League  and 
assassination? 

The  FIEST  LOED  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  I  have 
not  seen  the  letter  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  refers ;  but  I  am,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  my  Secretary. 
He  informs  me  that  the  letter  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  refers  contained  the 
reference  to  "  dastardly  and  cowardly 
assassins,"  and  that  his  reference  to 
"dastardly  and  cowardly  assassins" 
applied  to  those  men  who  had  been 
guilty  of  grave  offences  in  Ireland 
against  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
against  poor  and  unoffending  persons. 

Mr.  I&XTON  (Belfast,  W.) :  May  I 
ask  whether,  seeing  that  the  language 
of  the  letter  is  correctly  quoted,  it  does 
establish  direct  relations  between  the 
League  and  dastardly  and  cowardly 
assassins  ?  I  wish,  further,  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  any 
objection  to  address  a  fresh  letter  to  the 
Bournemouth  Habitation  of  the  Prim- 
rose League  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  false  impression  under  which 
they  have  been  placed  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  statement  that  this 
is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
letter  of  my  Secretary.  I  have  not  seen 
the  letter,  but  I  shall  take  care  to  look 

Mr.  E.  BOBEETSON  (Dundee) :  I 
wish  to  ask  another  Question  with  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  in  The  Standard  of 
this  morning  to  the  effect  that  a  letter 
has  been  addressed  to  a  Tiverton  Con- 
servative Working  Men's  Club  in  which 
the  following  words  are  used  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  : — 

**  The  Government  will  resolutely  carry  its 
measnre  into  effect  in  spite  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional obstruction  of  the  Gladstonians  and  the 
avowed  enemies  of  England." 

I  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  that  report  is  correct ;  and,  if 
aoy  when  such  alleged  unoonstitutioiial 

Mr,  Carew 


I  obstruction  as  that  complained  of  oc- 
curred? Also,  who  are  "the  avowed 
enemies  of  England  "  with  whom  he 
associates  the  Gladstonian  Members  in 
such  obstruction  ;  and,  lastly,  whether 
he,  the  Leader  of  this  House,  will  in 
future  take  note  at  the  time  of  what 
he  deems  to  be  obstruction  before  de- 
nouncing it  to  persons  outside  the 
House  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
facts? 

Ma.  W.  H.  SMITH :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  quotes  a  letter  which 
he  states  to  be  my  letter.  I  did  not 
write  the  letter.  It  was  vrritten,  no 
doubt,  by  one  of  my  Secretaries. 

Mb.  E.  EOBEETSON:  The  para- 
graph  states  that  the  letter  was  written 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Me.  W.  H.  smith  :  That  is  inac- 
curate, as  a  good  many  statements  of 
that  kind  are  inaccurate.  {^Crueof**  The 
Times  /  "]  I  did  not  write  the  letter,  and 
I  have  not  seen  the  letter ;  but  I  am  not 
prepiured  to  say  that  the  purport  of  the 
fetter  is  that  from  which  I  desire  to 
withdraw.  I  am  entitled,  Sir,  as  hon. 
Gentlemen  are  entitled,  to  have  my  own 
opinions  as  to  the  character  and  result 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  ?  and 
the  discussions  may,  in  my  judgment, 
have  arrived  at  a  point  where  obstruction 
may  have  arisen  from  them.  Whether 
it  is  unconstitutional  obstruction  or  not 
depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  of 
Parliament,  the  judgment  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  may  express  that  opinion, 
and  the  judgment  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  differ  from  it ;  but  I  may  say  this 
for  myself — that  I  think  the  Eecords  of 
Parliament  have  seldom  presented,  if 
they  have  ever  presented,  a  condition  of 
affairs  such  as  that  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived,  under  which  the  Public 
Business  of  the  country  has  been  de- 
layed and  frustrated,  and  the  public  in- 
terests have  suffered.  Whether  that  be 
an  unconstitutional  obstruction  or  not  is 
for  the  country  and  for  the  public  to  de- 
cide. I  am  asked  whether  the  epithet 
about  the  ''avowed  enemies"  of  Eng- 
land is  one  which  I  am  prepared  to 
acknowledge.  I  do  not  wish.  Sir,  to 
apply  epithets  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
them;  but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  avow 
themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  England, 
it  is,  I  think,  not  altogether  undesirable 
that  that  fact  should  have  attention 
drawn  to  it.  I  am  agaio  asked  whether, 
as  Leader  of  the  House,  I  will  call  atten- 
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tion  to  obstruction  when  I  deem  it  to  be 
obstruction?  I  will  as  far  as,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  wise  and  advisable  to 
do  so,  and  I  shall  seek  to  exercise  the 
powers  which  the  House  has  put  in  the 
hands  of  Members  of  the  House  in  order 
to  prevent  that  obstruction ;  but  I  must 
have  regard  to  the  fact  that,  bj  re- 
peatedly drawing  attention  to  obstruc- 
tion, I  may  be  myself  also  contributing 
to  that  terrible  evil  which  I  am  afraid 
threatens  the  Parliamentary  institutions 
of  this  country. 

Mb.  E.  BOBERTSON  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  given  a  direct  answer 
to  my  second  Question — Who  are  the 
avowed  enemies  of  England?  I  will 
put  it  in  another  form,  and  I  will  ask 
him  who  are  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  whom  he  refers  as  having  avowed 
themselves  to  be  enemies  of  England  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  Sir,  I  refer  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  the 
oolumns  of  United  Ireland,  I  have  not 
wished  to  name  hon.  Members.  [Cries 
of  "Name,  name!''  and  "No  cow- 
ardly reserve!"]  No  ;  I  will  not  do  so. 
["Oh!"] 

An  hon.  Membbb:  We  defy  you  to 
do  so. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  :  Order,  order ! 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  refers  to  the  pages 
of  United  Ireland  and  other  Nationalist 
organs,  I  think  he  will  find  that  I  am 
justified  in  what  I  say. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland)  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury 

Mb.  speaker  :  Order,  order !  Mr. 
De  Lisle. 

Mr.  De  Lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid), 
not  being  present, 

CRIME    AND    OUTRAGE     (IRELAND)- 
AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  a  Question 
in  reference  to  the  following  Notice  of 
Motion : — 

"Dr.  Kenny— Crime  (Ireland)  (Agrarian 
Outrages)— Retnm,  by  Provinces  (a),  and 
Counties  (b),  of  Ag^rian  Outrages  in  Ireland, 
reported  by  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  for  the 
year  ending  31  si  December,  1886,  and  continued 
to  date,  giving  the  following  particulars  relating 
thereto  :  —  Number  ;  date  of  offence  ;  oon- 
itabolary  district  or  sub-district;  name  and 


rank  of  officer  in  charge  of  district  or  sub- 
district  ;  name  or  names  of  person  or  persons 
injured  or  otherwise  affected  by  outrage ;  de- 
scription of  outrage ;  short  details  of  same  ; 
whether  any  person  was  arrested  for  commission 
of  same  ;  and,  if  so,  name  or  names  of  persons 
arrested ;  name  of  any  person  made  amenable, 
!.<?.,  brought  to  trial ;  tribunal  before  which 
made  amenable  ;  result  of  proceedings." 

This  Eeturn  was  placed  upon  the  Paper 
last  week,  and  it  was  again  placed  upon 
the  Paper  for  this  evening.  He  noticed 
it  was  Slocked  by  one  of  the  Government 
Whips.  As  he  understood,  this  Eeturn 
was  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Eeturn  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  1881  before  he  moved 
for  the  Coercion  Act  of  that  year.  The 
Question  he  wished  to  put  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  was.  Whether  the  Qovernment 
objected  to  have  such  a  Eeturn  furnished 
to  the  House  now  ;  and,  if  so,  why  ? 

The  chief  SECEETAEY  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfoub)  (Manchester,  E.),  in  reply, 
said,  he  believed  that  communications 
had  already  been  made  to  the  hon. 
Member  (Dr.  Kenny),  in  whose  name 
the  Motion  stood,  and  that  the  purport 
of  those  communications  was  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  give  a  Eeturn  which 
would  substantially  give  all  the  facts 
asked  for  in  this  Eeturn,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  bore  upon  the  subject  now  be- 
fore the  House.  The  Eeturn  on  the 
Paper  did  not  correspond  with  that 
furnished  by  Mr.  Forster.  It  differed 
from  it  in  many  important  particulars. 
The  G-ovemment  were  quite  prepared  to 
give  a  Eeturn  without  particulars  as  re- 
gards names,  which  they  believed  might 
be  injurious  to  individuals  in  Ireland. 
But  with  that  exception  he  was  prepared 
to  give  a  Eeturn  in  the  form  in  which 
Mr.  Forster  gave  it  in  1881. 

Mb.  DILLON :  Would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  give  us  some  indication  of 
the  form  in  which  he  will  be  prepared 
to  give  the  Eeturn  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  I  may  be 
wrong ;  but  I  believe  an  intimation  on  the 
subject  was  given  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Cork  (Dr.  Kenny)  yesterday. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
G-entleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, whether,  having  regard  to  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  utterances 
in  his  name  from  the  position  which  he 
at  this  moment  happens  to  occupy  in  this 
House,  he  will  take  care  to  read  all 
the  letters  sent  in  his  name  in  future— 
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p< Order,    order!"]— or  to    employ    a  almost  any    other  measure  which  has 

Secretary-^—  been  passed    by  this  House   for  many 

Mb.  speaker  :  Order,  order !  years.      It  is  a  Bill    directed  against 

combinations;   it  is  essentially  a  Bill 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DA  Y.  against  combinations,  and  the  first  thing 

Q that  will  happen  will  be  that  political 

CRIMINAL  LAW  A^IENDMENT  (IRE-  co^nbinations  yn\\  be  made  the  subject  of 

LAND)  BILL.-CBILL  217.]  f  ^^^/    ^ow,  Sir  there  never  has  been, 

,^,    ^   ^       /  ,      ,  I  beueve,  in  history  any    instance  m 

(Mr.  A,  J,  Balfour,  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr.  ^^^^i  political  combinations  have  been 

Attorney  Qemral,  Mr.   Attorney  General  for  ^^^^  ^j^^  subject  of  attack  which  has  not 

Ireland.)    hQQU  succeeded  by  those  terrible  secret 

COMMITTEE,     [fikst  NiGHi'.]  gocicties  that  havo  made  so  disastrous 

Order  for  Committee  read.  a  figure  in  the  past  history  of  Ireland. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed.  If    you    suppress    the    open  National 

**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  League,  which  now  holds  open  meetings 

Chair." — {Mr,  A.  J.  Balfour.)  and  publishes  its  deliberations,  you  will 

Mr.  E.  T.  EEID   (Dumfries,    &c.).  Boon  have  in  its  place  the  re-introduc^^^ 

;^  «;<.;•.»  ^^  ^rv«,<^  «- ««   a«,^^^^««*  of  those  secret  societies  which  the  Na- 

in  nsinir  to  move,  as  an  Amendment—  x*       i  t  -l  ^  'x    i*  •    x 

„,p,  .®., .  „        ,   ,.      .  ^*    ii.  tional  League  has  set  its  face  against, 

"That  this  House  declines  to  proceed  further  ^^^  t,^^  «™«««-«^^        q^  ^«-  «-  «v^iu:»«i 

with  a  measure  for  strengthening  the  Criminal  and  has  suppressed.      So  far  as  pohtical 

Law  against  combinations  of  tenants  until  it  has  combinations    are     concerned,     against 

before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief  against  which  the  action  of  this  Bill  is  intended 

excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in  which  it  may  to  be  directed,  I  maintain  that  it  is  of  no 

pass  the  other  House  of  Parliament/'  n^^re  use   to  attempt  to  eradicate  the 

said :    Mr.   Speaker,    in   the    ordinary  sentiment  of  nationality,   or  whatever 

course  the  Amendment  which  stands  in  hon.    Members    may    choose     to    call 

the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  it,    than    to   attempt    to    extract   the 

Poplar  Division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  brine  from  the  English  Channel.     The 

(Mr.  Sydney  Buxton)  would  have  pre-  feeling  is  so  deeply  seated  —  it    has 

cedence  of  mine ;  and  I  am  fully  aware  been  cherished  so  long  in  the  hearts 

that,  in  rising  to  address  the  House  now,  of  the  people,  and  it  has  survived  so 

I  am  only  doing  so  in  consequence  of  the  many    great    trials — that  I    feel  it  is 

courtesy  of  the  hon.  Member,  for  which  quite    hopeless  to  endeavour  to  eradi- 

I  beg  to  thank  him.     The  right  hon.  cate  the    Home  Eule  aspirations  that 

Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House  has,  now  exist.     Passing  from  political  com- 

in  answer  to  Questions  which  have  been  binations   to  agrarian  combinations,  it 

put  to  him  to-night,  expressed  a  strong  is  further  desired  and  intended  to  put 

opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  some  Mem-  down  agrarian  combinations  in  such  a 

bers  in  this  House  in  relation  to  obstruc-  way  that  no  body  of  men  will  be  able  to 

tion.    I  wish  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  act  together.  The  clauses  of  the  Bill  are 

to  endeavour,  as  I  believe  he  desires  to  of  such  a  character  that  I  believe  the 

do,  to  deal  justly  with  all  Members  of  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 

the  House.     If  the  right  hon.   Gentle-  tary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 

man  could  realize  for  himself  the  extent  can  hardly  appreciate  how  severe  they 

of  feeling  which  exists  on  this  side  of  the  are ;    the    language    is    so    wide,   the 

House  in  regard  to  this  Bill,  I  am  sure  net  is  so  large,   and  the  meshes  are 

he  would  see  that  we  should  be  failing  so  small.       Indeed,   however    it    may 

in  our  duty  if  we  do  not  do  all  that  lies  appear   at  first  sight,  and  even  where 

in  our  power,  if  not  to  persuade  hon.  the    words    of   a    section    may    seem 

Gentlemen  opposite — which  I  am  afraid  to    preclude  the  misuse  of  power,   in 

would  be  a  hopeless  task — at  least,  to  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension 

persuade  some  of  those  Gentlemen  who  of  the  stringent  character  of  the  Bill, 

call  themselves  and  believe  themselves  hon.  Members  will  find,  in  the  Definition 

to  be  Liberals,  that  they  are  supporting  Clause,  language  which  leaves  the  mea- 

a  Bill  destructive  of   all  Liberal  policy  sure  so  drastic  that  I  can  scarcely  believe 

in  Ireland.    I  believe  that  this  Bill,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fully  appro- 

which   is  called  a   ''Bill  for  the  Pre-  ciates  the  effect  of  his  own  proposals ; 

yentionof  Crime  in  Ireland,"  will  really  and  this  stringent  measure  is    to    be 

be   more   productive    of    crime    than  applied  by  Besident  Magistrates  for  the 
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purpose  of  putting  down  agrarian  com- 
binations.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man may  succeed  in  putting  down 
agrarian  combinations,  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  are  used  in  such  a 
way  that  the  tenants  cannot  combine, 
either  under  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  or 
in  any  way  more  moderate  or  more 
legitimate  in  the  way  of  combination,  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  land- 
lords. At  the  present  time  the  tenants 
have  some  protection  in  the  publicity 
which  attends  evictions ;  because,  when 
a  writ  of  ejectment  is  executed,  the  Bri- 
tish public  is  made  acquainted  with  it. 
There  is,  generally,  a  large  crowd  present, 
and  although  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  sym- 
pathize with  any  violence  which  may  take 
place  when  the  crowd  is  disposed  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  law,  still  it  is 
an  evidence  of  the  open  and  avowed  hos- 
tility of  the  people  to  these  evictions.  But 
all  this  is  to  be  changed.  Ejectments 
are,  in  future,  to  take  place  not  in  any 
open  way,  so  that  they  would  come  home 
to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  when  the  ac- 
count is  received,  but  by  means  of  a 
written  notice,  which  can  be  sent  with- 
out any  public  display  at  all.  The 
other  and  the  chief  means  of  protection 
they  have  had  has  been  the  Boyeotting 
of  an  evicted  farm.  Boycotting  an 
evicted  farm  is  a  very  old  practice 
in  Ireland,  and  mention  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  old  books  which  relate  to 
the  Irish  agrarian  question.  The  result 
of  this  Bill  will  be  to  prevent  any  farm 
from  being  Boycotted,  even  where  an 
eviction  has  been  most  cruel,  harsh,  and 
oppressive.  No  doubt  there  may  be  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  who  think  that  that 
is  a  good  object.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
for  which  the  Bill  has  been  introduced ; 
but  what  will  be  the  position  of  the 
tenants  when  the  Bill  is  passed  ?  If  this 
Bill  has  the  effect  which  is  desired,  the 
tenants  will  be  reduced  to  such  a  position 
that  they  will  become  the  absolute  slaves 
of  the  landlords ;  they  will  be  unable  to 
move  a  hand  or  foot,  in  any  direction, 
for  the  purpose  of  protectimg  them- 
selves ;  and  if  it  be  the  case  that  there 
are  harsh  and  cruel  landlords  in  Ireland, 
and  that  there  are  many  honest  tenants 
who  cannot  pay  their  judicial  rents,  what 
is  the  inevitable  result  the  right  hon« 
Gentleman  must  expect  ?  The  Govern- 
ment must  be  aware  that  throughout  the 


history  of  Ireland  the  one  great  cause 
of  agrarian  outrage  has  been  evictions. 
It  is  notorious  that  that  is  so ;  and  I  find 
among  the  Papers  which  were  circulated 
only  mis  morning  a  Beturn  for  the  last 
quarter  ending  the  25th  of  March,  some 
facts  in  which,  I  think,  will  be  rather 
suggestive  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  recollect 
that  he  named  certain  counties  as  being 
counties  within  which  he  proposed  to 
apply  this  measure.     Well,  Sir,  let  me 
see    what  have  been  the  evictions   in 
some  of  those  counties.    In  the  County 
of  Kerry,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the 
counties  described  by  the  right    hon. 
Gentleman,  in  the  three  months  ending 
March  35,  1886,  there  have  been  no  less 
than  1,766  persons  evicted ;  in  the  next 
worst  of  these  counties,  and  also  a  county 
mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
— namely,  the  Coxmty  of  Mayo,  there 
were    489    evictions;    the   next    workt 
county  is  the  County  of  Cork,   and  in 
that  county  there  were  no  less  than  341 
evictions  in  the  West  Eiding,  and  272 
in  the  East  Eiding.    That,  also,  was  one 
of  the  counties  referred  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.    I  might  enlarge  upon 
this  point,  for  I  find  that  the  next  worst 
county  is  Limerick,  and  that,  also,  is  one 
of   the    counties    referred    to    by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     What  do  these 
statistics    show  ?    Why,    that  the  five 
counties  in   which  the  largest  number 
of  evictions  are  to  be  found  are  also  five 
of  the  seven  counties  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  referred  as  being  coun- 
ties in  which  there  has  been  exceptional 
crime.    Does  not  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself,  with  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory,  and  his  recollection  of  what  has 
uniformly  taken  place  in  Ireland,  admit 
that  if  the  tenants  are  to  be  put  under 
the    heels  of   the    landlords,   it    must 
necessarily    lead    to      a    considerable 
increase   of  outrages  ?     Knowing    the 
history  of  the  relations  between  out- 
rages and  evictions,  can  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  doubt  that  that  must  be  so  ? 
I  quite  agree  that  if  justice  demanded 
it,  if  it  were  really  fair  and  just,  these 
men  should  be  forced  to  pay  their  rents — 
that  is, where  the  failure  to  pay  was  owing 
to  their  own  fault.    If  they  can  pay,  and 
will  not  pay,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
no  fear  of  the  commission  of  outrage 
ought  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   It  is  perfectly  clear  that   men 
who  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  their  rent, 
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and  who  refuse  to  do  so  by  reason  of 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of  a  state  of 
lawlessness  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  their  legal  obligations,  deserve 
no  sympathy,  and  I,  for  one,  profess 
no  sympathy  whatever  for  them.  But, 
Sir,  is  not  this  a  matter  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  satisfy 
himself  before  he  puts  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlords  such  powers  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  Bill,  for  we  all  know  how 
the  landlords  are  likely  to  use  them.  Be- 
fore enacting  these  provisions,  should  he 
not  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  their  being  abused,  and  that 
the  refusal  to  pay  rents  arises  from  a 
dogged  determination  to  break  con- 
tracts, instead  of  an  absolute  inability 
to  pay  the  rents  ?  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  the  right  hon.  Qentleman,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  the  position  in 
which  these  tenants  are  who  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  condition  I  have  de- 
scribed, without  a  remedy  or  any  re- 
source against  their  landlords,  is  that 
they  positively  cannot  pay  their  rents; 
that  their  inability,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
an  inability  arising  from  poverty  and 
misery  and  from  utter  distress,  and  not 
from  a  wish  to  have  recourse  to  those 
factious  measures  of  which  the  Orange 
Party  and  the  Castle  Party  are  apt  to 
accuse  the  members  of  the  National 
League.  What  is  the  real  position  of 
the  tenants?  To  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Blue  Book,  which  has 
been  so  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  there  is  a  most  useful  Ap- 
pendix, which  gives  a  Table  supplied  by 
the  [Registrar  General,  in  which  he  gives 
the  financial  position  of  the  tenants  of 
Ireland,  and  puts  before  the  country  a 
picture  which,  if  true,  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  distress  and  even 
of  disorder  in  Ireland.  The  Registrar 
General  says  that  in  1881  the  estimated 
total  value  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  was 
£46,000,000  odd  ;  in  1885  it  was 
£85,000,000;  and  in  1886  it  had  been 
reduced  to  £31,000,000.  I  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  a  fall  that  re- 
presents ;  and  £46,000,000  is  by  no 
means  a  high  value  for  the  crops  of  Ire- 
land in  average  years,  for  I  find  that 
some  years  ago  it  was  as  high  as 
£53,000,000.  The  Registrar  General 
refers  to  the  total  value  of  live  stock 
in  the  same  years.  In  1881  it  was 
£50,000,000;  in  1885,  £43,000,000; 
and  in  1886,  £41,000,000.     Now,  Sir, 

Mr,  B.  T,  Reid 


the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
g^ves  a  great  deal  of  information  in 
addition.  It  points  not  only  to  the  fall 
of  prices,  but  to  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil.  It  states  that  since 
1 879  much  of  the  tenants'  capital  has 
disappeared ;  that  the  cost  of  cultivation 
has  also  greatly  increased.  It  states, 
further,  that  the  withdrawal  of  credit  by 
the  banks  and  others  has  left  the  farmers 
in  a  position  of  very  great  difficulty. 
That  that  is  the  condition  in  which  the 
tenants  find  themselves  placed  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  No  one  who  impartially  reads 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission — and  I  believe  there  are 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  who  desire  to  do  so^can 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  from  these 
figures,  and  from  other  facts  borne  out 
and  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of 
almost  every  witness  examined  by  the 
Commission,  than  that  the  non-payment 
of  rent  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tenants 
are  really  unable  to  pay.  The  Com- 
missioners tell  us  that  whatever  combi- 
nations there  may  have  been  have  had 
their  source  and  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that  the  tenants  have  really  been 
unable  to  pay,  and  that  they  have  been 
driven  to  enter  into  combinations  be- 
cause they  had  no  other  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves.  There  is  one  para- 
graph in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners which  I  think  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to.  At  all  events,  if  it  has,  I 
should  like  to  refer  again  to  two  sen- 
tences contained  in  it.  The  Commis- 
sioners say — 

"It has  been  said  that  these  combinations 
only  exist  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  eqai- 
table  reductions  of  rent.  In  some  cases  that 
may  be  true,  and  the  refusal  of  some  landlords 
of  any  abatement  may  explain  much  that  has 
occurred;  but  the  evidence  shows  that  those 
tenants  farmers,  who  have  joined  many  of  these 
combinations,  constituted  themselves  the  sole 
judges  of  what  is  an  equitable  rent.*' 

Well,  that  is  true,  under  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
also  true  that  in  September  last  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Parnell)  brought  in  a  Bill,  under  which 
an  equitable  rent  would  not  have  been 
fixed  by  the  tenants  themselves,  but  by 
an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  he  was 
willing  to  submit  the  question.  It  is 
true,  as  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  that  these  combinations 
exist,  and  that  the  Commissioners  re- 
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oommend  that  they  should  be  put  down; 
but  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  those  landlords  whose  refusal 
to  grant  any  abatement  '*may  explain 
much  that  has  occurred."  It  seems  to 
me  altogether  hopeless  to  trust  to  the 
effect  of  any  appeal  to  those  gentle- 
men. Everyone  knows — and  I  speak 
Irom  information  gained  by  co^er- 
eations  with  both  Conservatives  and 
liberals — that  there  are  a  certain  hand- 
ful of  landlords  in  Ireland  who  have 
never  acted  towards  their  tenants  as 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  in  the 
habit  of  acting  towards  theirs ;  but 
who  have  been  systematically  rapacious 
and  unjust  towards  the  poor  people  who 
are  under  their  control.  No  one  can 
deny  that ;  and  I  want  to  know,  when 
the  great  powers  of  thift  Bill  are  granted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Parliament 
of  this  country,  what  provision  is  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  those  land- 
lords, be  they  few  or  be  they  many, 
whose  rapacity  has  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  for  many  years  past,  and 
who  still  exist  to  cause  future  trouble, 
disorder,  and  crime?  In  1880  I  well 
recollect  that  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
made  an  appeal  to  the  landlords  after 
the  Oompensation  for  Disturbances  Bill 
had  been  thrown  out.  What  was  the 
result  of  that  appeal  ?  It  was  addressed 
to  deaf  ears ;  it  had  no  effect  what- 
ever. Evictions  were  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  increased ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, crime  also  increased,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Bill  of  1881  was 
passed  to  check  it.  Only  last  autumn, 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Member  for 
Eossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton)  also  made  a  similar  appeal.  No 
one  was  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
stronger  appeal  than  the  noble  Marquess. 
He  is  a  great  Irish  landlord  himself — 
the  greatest,  I  believe,  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  and  he  is  in  a  position  of  au- 
thority— I  do  not  say  it  offensively — in 
connection  with  the  present  Government. 
The  Government  take  his  advice,  and 
look  largely  for  support  to  his  great 
influence,  and  the  position  of  au- 
thority he  holds  with  many  hon. 
Members  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  With  all  the  weight  of  that 
authority,  he  made  an  appeal  last 
autumn  to  the  Irish  landlords,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  appeal  was  alto- 
gether disregarded,  and  the  trouble 
which  arose  last  winter  in  Ireland  is 


almost  exclusively  due  to  the  perver- 
sity of  a  certain  number  of  landlords. 
What  is  really  wanted,  and  what 
might  really  settle  this  difficulty,  and  I 
believe  make  it  absolutely  unnecessary 
to  pass  the  ferocious  clauses  of  this 
terrible  Bill,  is  this— that  there  should 
be  really  a  fair  rent  as  it  was  intended, 
by  the  Act  of  1881  there  should  be. 
Let  me  quote  again  a  few  sentences — 
not  more  than  Ave  or  six — from  the 
well-known  evidence  of  Sir  Eedvers 
Buller  before  the  Boyal  Commission. 
I  know  that  much  of  it  has  been  quoted 
already.  I  am  not  going  to  weary  the 
House  by  reading  the  whole  of  it  over 
again ;  but  I  have  extracted  what  I  may 
call  aphorisms  worthy  of  being  printea 
in  letters  of  gold  from  the  evidence  of 
that  distinguished  officer.    He  says  — 

**  My  view  of  the  country  is  this— that  the 
majority  of  the  tenants  meant  to  pay  their 
rents,  and  where  they  could  pay  they  did  pay 
them ;  hut  the  rents  have  been  too  high.  I 
do  think  that  they  are  too  high." 

Again,  he  proceeds  to  say — 

*'  I  think  it  was  the  pressure  of  a  high  rent 
which  produced  the  agitation  and  consequent 
intimidation  against  the  {payment  of  rent.  I 
think—and  I  feel  it  very  strongly— that  in  this 
part  of  the  country  you  can  never  have  peace, 
unless  you  create  some  legal  equipoise  or  legal 
equivalent  to  supply  the  want  of  freedom  of 
contract  which  now  exists  between  landlord 
and  tenant." 

Again,  he  says — 

<'You  have  got  a  very  ignorant  and  poor 
people,  and  the  law  should  look  after  them, 
instead  of  which  the  law  only  looks  aftw  the 
rich.  That,  at  least,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
case." 

He  further  said — 

<<  I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Court  of 
Assessors  of  a  permanent  character  for  eadi 
county  or  distnot,  or  parts  of  one  or  more 
counties,  which  should  have  power,  when  ap- 
plied to  by  a  landlord  or  tenant,  to  raise  or 
lower  rents,  on  the  basis  of  present  prices  and 
the  rents  paid  for  the  past  five  years." 

He  then  says  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  put  a  very  strong  coercive  power 
on  the  bad  landlord.  Hon.  Members 
must  recollect  that  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission have  testified  their  opinion 
as  to  the  inability  of  the  tenants  to 
pay  the  rents,  although  there  is  not  one 
of  them  who  holds  the  opinions  I  do, 
or  is  in  any  sense  a  Nationalist.  Yet  all 
of  them,  except  one,  recommend  a  revi- 
sion of  the  judicial  rents.  A  .heavy 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  Govern- 
ment,    if    they    take     the    course    of 
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denuding  the  tenants  of  all  means  of  com- 
bination, deprive  them  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  public,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  landlords, 
who  are  merciless  in  their  dealings  with 
their  tenants.  If  that  is  to  be  done,  in 
face  of  the  warning  we  have  derived  from 
past  experience  as  to  the  increase  of 
outrages  springing  from  evictions,  and 
in  face  of  the  solemn  warnings  given  to 
the  Boyal  Commission  by  Sir  Bedvers 
BuUor  and  the  advice  he  has  given,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  will 
incur  a  very  heavy  responsibility  indeed. 
The  first  fruits  of  coercion  will  be  evic- 
tions ;  from  evictions  may  arise — I  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  case — murder,  treason, 
privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion.  That  is 
the  course  which  has  been  followed  in  Ire- 
land in  the  past,  and  I  deeply  fear  that 
the  same  course  will  be  followed  in  the 
future,  if  the  Government  persist  in  thoir 
present  policy.  Then  it  is  said  that 
a  Bill  has  been  introduced  which  pro- 
poses to  offer  a  remedy.  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  not  allowed,  in  opposing  the 
present  Bill,  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  measure ;  but  this  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  say — that  we  should 
most  unquestionably  be  wanting  in  our 
duty  if  we  allowed  a  permanent  Bill  of 
the  character  of  that  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  to  pass  into  law,  without 
providing,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
conclusive  safeguards  against  its  mis- 
application, and  for  the  protection  of 
the  tenants  against  excessive  rents.  As 
I  have  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
the  provision  of  the  Relief  Bill  in  detail, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  do  so;  but  I 
want  to  point  out  what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  tenant,  supposing  even 
that  both  of  these  Bills  should  become 
law.  What  would  be  the  position  of  a 
tenant  who  is  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
pay  a  practically  unjust  rent,  and  whose 
position  is  such  that  he  cannot  obtain 
any  indulgence  from  his  landlord  ? 
Upon  that  point  I  only  propose  to  say  a 
few  words,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating what  the  position  of  the  tenant 
would  be  under  such  circumstances.  I 
am  taking  the  case  of  a  man  who  cannot 
pay — the  case  of  a  man  against  whom 
there  is  an  unjust  fixed  rent,  either 
judicial  or  otherwise — and  what  I  say 
in  regard  to  that  case  is  this — the 
proposals  which  I  have  heard  of  from 
the  Government  practically  give  the  ten- 
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ants  no  relief  at  all.  The  tenant  whose 
rent  exceeds  £50  a-year  cannot  possibly 
obtain  relief,  nor  can  he  get  relief  if  he 
has  means  in  his  power,  either  by  bor- 
rowing or  by  obtaining  assistance  from 
his  children  towards  the  payment  of  the 
rent,  or  from  any  other  source;  but 
even  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  over 
these  preliminary  difficulties,  the  relief 
which  is  afforded  to  him  is  no  relief  at 
all.  It  is  not  suggested  that  his  rent 
should  be  lower,  and  all  the  wretched 
man  could  do  in  regard  to  any  proposal 
I  have  yet  heard  of  is  to  make  himself  a 
bankrupt  and  reduce  himself  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  serf.  He  is  then  obliged  to  come 
under  the  orders  of  a  Bankruptcy  Court, 
and  when  the  bankruptcy  has  been  con- 
cluded he  will  be  a  fortunate  man,  in- 
deed, if  he  is  reinstated  in  his  holding. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  confer  anything  as  a  right  upon 
this  unfortunate  man.  He  is  subject  to 
whatever  terms  may  be  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Judge,  and  in  many  cases  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  impose  such 
terms  as  the  landlord  may  think  fit 
to  suggest.  Now,  this  proposal  of  the 
Government,  which,  I  presume,  will 
come,  before  long,  under  the  notice  of 
this  House,  assuming  it  to  be  passsed 
in  its  absolute  integrity,  will,  I  affirm, 
speaking  as  a  lawyer,  upon  what  credit 
I  have  to  lose  for  legal  acumen,  be  abso- 
lutely worthless  as  a  protection.  It 
would  not  keep  one  man  on  his  holding 
by  right,  nor  would  it  secure  him  the 
slightest  abatement  of  his  rent ;  but  it 
would  leave  him  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  landlord,  qualified  by  such  terms 
as  the  County  Court  Judge  may  think 
fit  to  g^ant.  We  all  know  the  terms 
which  are  likely  to  be  put  forward  when 
a  man  is  destitute.  When  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  turned  out  of  his  holding 
the  agent  would  appear  at  his  elbow 
day  after  day,  and  say — **  Why  don't 
you  purchase  ?*'  Thathas been  attempted 
already,  and  there  is  the  strongest  proof 
of  it  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners.  Mr.  McCarthy's 
evidence  has  been  quoted.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  read  it ;  but  I  will  summarize  it 
in  the  shortest  way.  I  am,  however, 
using  McCarthy's  own  words  in  the  short 
summary  I  give.  He  stated  that  the 
operation  of  the  Act  has  been  hindered 
by  the  unwise  attempts  which  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  land 
agents  to  coerce  the  tenants  into  pur* 
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chasing  at  prices  which  the  Land  Com- 
missioners   consider    unfair,    and   that 
pressure  was  exercised  bj  telling  the 
tenant  that  he  must  either  sign  the  con- 
tract of  purchase  or  go  out.     What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  of  the  G-overn- 
ment  ?  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is  their  in- 
tention— because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary,  speaking  at 
Ipswich,  denied  it — that  the  intention  of 
the  Government  is  in  any  way  to  force 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Purchase  Bill. 
I  am  only  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Government.  [  Cries  of 
*'  Oh ! "]    I  am  speaking  now  of  Lord 
Ashbourne's   Act,  which  is  at  present 
in  force,  and  I  assert  that  the  real  effect 
of  this  Bill  will  be  to  force  the  tenant 
into  such  a  position  that  he  will  have  no 
alternative  oetween  going  out  on  the 
roadside,  or  purchasing  on  such  terms 
as  the  landlord  may  feel  inclined  to  give 
him.    It  is  not  only  coercion,  but  beg- 
gary for  the  Irish  tenant ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  British  taxpayer  is  concerned,  the 
effect  will  be  to  shuffle  off  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  constituencies    rotten 
estates  in  Ireland  which  are  not  worth 
one-half  of  the  sum  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  them.    I  protest  against 
these  proposals,  because  I  am  confident 
the  result  will  be  a  large  and  heavy  loss 
to  the  British  taxpayer.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Chief  Secretary    for   Ireland 
would  willingly  impose  that  burden  upon 
the  country ;  but  I  believe  that  many  per- 
sons behind  him  would  be  delighted  to 
do  so,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see 
their  friends  thrust  out  of  the  position 
which  they  occupy  and  the  whole  burden 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  British 
taxpayer.    I  am  afraid  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  appreciate  the  full  effect 
of  their  proposals,    and  I  am  bound, 
as    a   lawyer,   to    assert— although    it 
may  appear  presumptuous  on  my  part 
to  do  so — that  there  is  no  protection 
whatever  in  this  Bill   for  the  honest 
tenant  who  cannot  really  pay  the  rent. 
The  protection  afforded   is   absolutely 
worthless,     and    I    am    satisfied    that 
it  will  be  proved  to  be  so  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  test.    I  therefore  feel 
it    my    duty    to    resist  this  Bill  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to   the    unfortunate 
people  of  Ireland,  where,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  so  much  misery  and 
destitution  prevailing.    I  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  invited  to  proceed  to  the 
Committee  sti^e  of  the  Bill,  as  we  were  I 


invited  to  proceed  to  the  second  reading 
stage,  with  allusions  and  charges  such 
as  were  imported  in  the  earlier  debates, 
and  which  were  made  and  circulated  at 
a  most  admirably  chosen  time  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) 
and  other  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  below 
the  Gangway.    Now,  Sir,  I  remember 
that  substantially  the  same  charges  were 
made  in   1883  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  who  did  not  shelter  himself  be- 
hind The  Times  newspaper.   Mr.  Forster 
came  forward,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  charges;  they 
were' denied,  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  (Lord  Randolph  Churchill) 
entered  into  political  relations  with  the 
gentlemen  against  whom  the  charges 
were  made.    And  not  only  so,  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  himself  was  called 
into  council  by    Lord  Carnarvon,   the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  evi- 
dently thought  he  was  doing  nothing 
wrong  in  associating  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber.    Much  as  I  differ  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  also,  I  know  them 
to  be  men  of  intelligence  and  honour, 
and  I  altogether  decline  to  accept  any 
of  those  statements  imtil  they  have  been 
completely  proved.    That  is  the  position 
which  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
hon.  Member  to  take  up.    But  let  mef 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
every  word  of  these  charges  is  true — 
assuming  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork, 
in  1882,  wrote  a  letter  which  was  most 
infamous  if  he  did  write  it,  and — hon. 
Gentlemen  I  hope  will  excuse  me  for 
using  this  hypothesis — that  hon.  Gentle- 
men associated  in  1882  with  people  of  a 
murderous  character;   but  is  that  any 
reason  why  in  1887 — five  years  afterwards 
— the  House  should  pass  a  Bill  of  this 
f erocio  us  nature  for  the  p  urpose  of  takin  g 
away  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ?    I  feel  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  hon.  Members  who 
speak  upon  this  Bill  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity 01  saying  something  in  reference 
to  the  charges  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  used.     I  believe  it  is 
almost  unprecedented  in  Parliamentary 
history,  at  a  critical  stage  of  a  Bill,  at 
a  time  when  political  passion  runs  high, 
that    accusations    should    be    repeated 
which  were  made  three  years  ago,  and 
thrown  at  the  heads  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  either  upon  this  or  any  other  side 
of  the  House.    I  beg  to  enter  my  em- 
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.  through  his  Secretary,  used  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

^'  3Ir.  Smith  feels  the  necessity  of  passiug  the 
Crimes  Bill  through  its  different  stages  as 
speedily  as  possible,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tyranny  and  coercion  of  the  loyal  and  peaceful 
peasants  of  Ireland  by  the  National  Xeague, 
and  to  secure  the  punishment  of  these  dastardly 
and  cowardly  assassins ; " 

and,  whether  he  means  to  convey  by 
this  expression  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion  between  the  National  League  and 
assassination? 

The  PIEST  LOED  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  I  have 
not  seen  the  letter  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  refers ;  but  I  am,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  my  Secretary. 
He  informs  me  that  the  letter  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  refers  contained  the 
reference  to  "  dastardly  and  cowardly 
assassins,"  and  that  his  reference  to 
"dastardly  and  cowardly  assassins'' 
applied  to  those  men  who  had  been 
guilty  of  grave  offences  in  Ireland 
against  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
against  poor  and  unoffending  persons. 

Mb.  SEXTON  (Belfast,  W.) :  May  I 
ask  whether,  seeing  that  the  language 
of  the  letter  is  correctly  quoted,  it  does 
establish  direct  relations  between  the 
League  and  dastardly  and  cowardly 
assassins  ?  I  wish,  further,  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  any 
objection  to  address  a  fresh  letter  to  the 
Bournemouth  Habitation  of  the  Prim- 
rose League  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  false  impression  under  which 
they  have  been  placed  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  statement  that  this 
is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
letter  of  my  Secretary.  I  have  not  seen 
the  letter,  but  I  shall  take  care  to  look 
at  it. 

Mb.  E.  EOBEETSON  (Dundee) :  I 
wish  to  ask  another  Question  with  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  in  The  Standard  of 
this  morning  to  the  effect  that  a  letter 
has  been  addressed  to  a  Tiverton  Con- 
servative Working  Men's  Olub  in  which 
the  following  words  are  used  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman : — 

"  The  Government  will  resolutely  carry  its 
measure  into  effect  in  spite  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional ohstrnction  of  the  Gladstonians  and  the 
avowed  enemies  of  England." 

I  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  that  report  is  correct ;  and,  if 
aoy  when  such  weged  unoonstltutionid 
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obstruction  as  that  complained  of  oc- 
curred? Also,  who  are  "the  avowed 
enemies  of  England"  with  whom  he 
associates  the  Gladstoman  Members  in 
such  obstruction ;  and,  lastly,  whether 
he,  the  Leader  of  this  House,  will  in 
future  take  note  at  the  time  of  what 
he  deems  to  be  obstruction  before  de* 
nounoing  it  to  persons  outside  the 
House  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
facts? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  quotes  a  letter  which 
he  states  to  be  my  letter.  I  did  not 
write  the  letter.  It  was  written,  no 
doubt,  by  one  of  my  Secretaries. 

Mb.  E.  BOBEBTSON:  The  para- 
graph states  that  the  letter  was  written 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  That  is  inac- 
curate, as  a  good  many  statements  of 
that  kind  are  inaccurate.  \^Cr%eeef^*  The 
Timee  !  "]  I  did  not  write  the  letter,  and 
I  have  not  seen  the  letter;  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  pnrporfc  of  the 
letter  is  that  from  which  I  desire  to 
withdraw.  I  am  entitled,  Sir,  as  hon. 
Gentlemen  are  entitled,  to  have  my  own 
opinions  as  to  the  character  and  result 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  ?  and 
the  discussions  may,  in  my  judgment, 
have  arrived  at  a  point  where  obstruction 
may  have  arisen  from  them.  Whether 
it  is  uncoostitutional  obstruction  or  not 
depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  of 
Parliament,  the  judgment  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  may  express  that  opinion, 
and  the  judgment  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  differ  from  it ;  but  I  may  say  this 
for  myself — that  I  think  the  Hecords  of 
Parliament  have  seldom  presented,  if 
they  have  ever  presented,  a  condition  of 
affairs  such  as  that  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived, '  under  which  the  Public 
Business  of  the  country  has  been  de- 
layed and  frustrated,  and  the  public  in- 
terests have  suffered.  Whether  that  be 
an  unconstitutional  obstruction  or  not  is 
for  the  country  and  for  the  public  to  de* 
cide.  I  am  asked  whether  the  epithet 
about  the  ''avowed  enemies"  of  Eng* 
land  is  one  which  I  am  prepared  to 
acknowledge.  I  do  not  wish,  Sir,  to 
apply  epithets  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
them;  but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  avow 
themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  England^ 
it  is,  I  think,  not  altogether  undesirable 
that  that  fact  should  have  attention 
drawn  to  it.  I  am  again  asked  whether, 
as  Leader  of  the  Houee,  I  wiU  qaU  attea* 
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tion  to  obstruction  when  I  deem  it  to  be 
obetruction?  I  will  as  far  as,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  wise  and  advisable  to 
do  so,  and  I  shall  seek  to  exercise  the 
powers  which  the  House  has  put  in  the 
hands  of  Members  of  the  House  in  order 
to  prevent  that  obstruction ;  but  I  must 
have  regard  to  the  fact  that,  by  re* 
peaiedly  drawing  attention  to  obstruc- 
tion, I  may  be  myself  also  contributing 
to  that  terrible  evil  which  I  am  afraid 
threatens  the  Parliamentary  institutions 
of  this  country. 

Mb.  E.  EOBEBTSON  :  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  has  not  given  a  direct  answer 
to  my  second  Question — Who  are  the 
livowed  enemies  of  England?  I  will 
put  it  in  another  form,  and  I  will  ask 
him  who  are  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  whom  he  refers  as  having  avowed 
themselves  to  be  enemies  of  England  f 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  Sir,  I  refer  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  the 
columns  of  United  Ireland,  I  have  not 
wished  to  name  hon.  Members.  ICries 
of  ^^Name,  name!"  and  "No  cow- 
ardly reserve!"]  No  ;  I  will  not  do  so. 
["Oh!"] 
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An  hon.  Membbb:  We  defy  you  to 
do  so. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  :  Order,  order ! 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Oentleman  refers  to  the  pages 
of  United  Ireland  and  other  Nationalist 
organs,  I  think  he  will  find  that  I  am 
justified  in  what  I  say. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  wish  to  ask  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  Order,  order  I  Mr. 
De  Lisle. 

Mr.  De  Lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid), 
not  being  present, 

CRIME    AND    OUTRAGE    (IRELAND) - 
AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  a  Question 
in  reference  to  the  following  Notice  of 
Motion : — 

**Dr.  Kenny— Crime  (Ireland)  (Agrarian 
Outrages)— Return,  by  JProvinces  (a),  and 
Counties  (b),  of  Agrarian  Outrages  in  Ireland, 
reported  by  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  for  the 
year  ending  Slst  December,  1886,  and  continued 
to  date,  giving  the  following  particulars  relating 
thereto  :  —  Number ;  date  of  offence  ;  con- 
stabulary district  or  sob-district;  same  and 


rank  of  officer  in  charge  of  district  or  sub-* 
district ;  name  or  names  of  person  or  persons 
injured  or  otherwise  affected  by  outrage ;  de- 
scription of  outrage ;  short  details  of  same  ; 
whether  any  person  was  arrested  for  commission 
of  same  ;  ana,  if  so,  name  or  names  of  persons 
arrested ;  name  of  any  person  made  amenable, 
f.r.,  brought  to  trial;  tribunal  before  which 
made  amenable  ;  result  of  proceedings/* 

This  Beturn  was  placed  upon  the  Paper 
last  week,  and  it  was  again  placed  upon 
the  Paper  for  this  eyening.  He  noticed 
it  was  blocked  by  one  of  the  Government 
Whips.  As  he  understood,  this  Hetum 
was  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Beturn  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  1881  before  he  moved 
for  the  Coercion  Act  of  that  year.  The 
Question  he  wished  to  put  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  was,  Whether  the  Government 
objected  to  have  such  a  Beturn  furnished 
to  the  House  now  ;  and,  if  so,  why  ? 

Thb  CHIEF  SECEETABY  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfoub)  (Manchester,  E.),  in  reply, 
said,  he  believed  that  communications 
had  already  been  made  to  the  hon. 
Member  (Dr.  Kenny),  in  whose  name 
the  Motion  stood,  and  that  the  purport 
of  those  communications  was  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  give  a  Beturn  which 
would  substantially  give  all  the  facts 
asked  for  in  this  Beturn,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  bore  upon  the  subject  now  be- 
fore the  House.  The  Beturn  on  the 
Paper  did  not  correspond  with  that 
furnished  by  Mr.  Forster.  It  differed 
from  it  in  many  important  particulars. 
The  Government  were  quite  prepared  to 
give  a  Beturn  without  particulars  as  re- 
gards names,  which  they  believed  might 
be  injurious  to  individuals  in  Ireland. 
But  with  that  exception  he  was  prepared 
to  g^ve  a  Beturn  in  the  form  in  which 
Mr.  Forster  gave  it  in  1881. 

Me.  DILLON :  Would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  give  us  some  indication  of 
the  form  in  which  he  will  be  prepared 
to  give  the  Beturn  ? 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUB:  I  may  be 
wrong ;  but  I  believe  an  intimation  on  the 
subject  was  given  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Cork  (Dr.  Kenny)  yesterday. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOB  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, whether,  having  regard  to  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  utterances 
in  his  name  from  the  position  which  he 
at  this  moment  happens  to  occupy  in  this 
House,  he  will  take  care  to  read  all 
the  letters  sent  in  his  name  in  future— 
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["Order,   order!"]— or  to    employ   a 
Secretary— ' 
Mb.  SPEAKEB  :  Order,  order ! 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DA  T. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 

LAND)  BILL.--[BiLL  217.] 
(Mr.  A,  J.  Balfour f  Mr,  Secretary  Matthewa,  Mr. 
Attorney  General^  Mr.   Attorney  O^eral  for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.      [fIBST  KIOHT.] 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leaye  the 
Chair."— (ifr.  A.  J.  Balfour.) 

Mb.  B.  T.  BEID  (Dumfries,  &c.), 
in  rising  to  move,  as  an  Amendment — 

"  That  this  House  declines  to  proceed  further 
with  a  measure  for  strengthening  the  Criminal 
Law  against  combinations  of  tenants  until  it  has 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief  against 
excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in  which  it  may 
pass  the  other  House  of  Parliament," 

said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ordinary 
course  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Poplar  Division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Sydney  Buxton)  would  have  pre- 
cedence of  mine ;  and  I  am  fully  aware 
that,  in  rising  to  address  the  House  now, 
I  am  only  doing  so  in  consequence  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  hon.  Member,  for  which 
I  beg  to  thank  him.  The  right  hon. 
GFenueman  the  Leader  of  the  House  has, 
in  answer  to  Questions  which  have  been 
put  to  him  to-night,  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  some  Mem* 
bers  in  this  House  in  relation  to  obstruc- 
tion. I  wish  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
to  endeavour,  as  I  believe  he  desires  to 
do,  to  deal  justly  with  all  Members  of 
the  House.  If  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
man could  realize  for  himself  the  extent 
of  feeling  which  exists  on  this  side  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  this  Bill,  I  am  sure 
he  would  see  that  we  should  be  failing 
in  our  duty  if  we  do  not  do  all  that  lies 
in  our  power,  if  not  to  persuade  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite — which  I  am  afraid 
would  be  a  hopeless  task — at  least,  to 
persuade  some  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
call  themselves  and  believe  themselves 
to  be  Liberals,  that  they  are  supporting 
a  Bill  destructive  of  all  Liberal  policy 
in  Ireland.  I  believe  that  this  Bill, 
which  is  called  a  ''Bill  for  the  Pre* 
vention  of  Crime  in  Ireland,"  will  really 
be   more   productive    of    crime    than 
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almost  any   other  measure  which  has 
been  passed   by  this  House  for  many 
years.     It  is  a  Bill   directed  against 
combinations;   it  is  essentially  a  Bill 
against  combinations,  and  the  &st  thing 
that  will  happen  will  be  that  politictu 
combinations  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
attack.   Now,  Sir,  there  never  has  been, 
I  believe,  in  history  any    instance  in 
which  political  combinations  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  attack  which  has  sot 
been  succeeded  by  those  terrible  secret 
societies  that  have  made  so  disastrous 
a  figure  in  the  past  history  of  Ireland. 
If    you    suppress    the    open  National 
League,  which  now  holds  open  meetings 
and  publishes  its  deliberations,  you  will 
soon  have  in  its  place  the  re-introduction 
of  those  secret  societies  which  the  Na- 
tional League  has  set  its  face  against, 
and  has  suppressed.     So  far  as  political 
combinations    are    concerned,    against 
which  the  action  of  this  Bill  is  intended 
to  be  directed,  I  maintain  that  it  is  of  no 
more  use  to  attempt  to  eradicate  the 
sentiment  of  nationality,   or  whatever 
hon.    Members   may    choose    to    call 
it,    than    to   attempt   to    extract   the 
brine  from  the  English  Channel.    The 
feeling  is  so  deeply  seated  —  it    has 
been  cherished  so  long  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  it  has  survived  so 
many    great    trials — ^that  I    feel  it  is 
quite   hopeless  to  endeavour  to  eradi- 
cate the    Home  Bule  aspirations  that 
now  exist.    Passing  from  political  com- 
binations to  agrarian  combinations,  it 
is  further  desired  and  intended  to  put 
down  agrarian  combinations  in  such  a 
way  that  no  body  of  men  will  be  able  to 
act  together.  The  clauses  of  the  Bill  are 
of  such  a  character  that  I  believe  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
can  hardly  appreciate  how  severe  they 
are;    the    language    is    so    wide,    the 
net  is  60  large,   and  the  meshes   are 
so  small.       Indeed,  however   it    may 
appear  at  first  sight,  and  even  where 
the    words    of   a   section    may    Beem 
to    preclude  the  misuse  of  power,   in 
order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension 
of  the  stringent  character  of  the  Bill, 
hon.  Members  will  find,  in  the  Definition 
Clause,  language  which  leaves  the  men* 
sure  so  drastic  that  I  can  scarcely  beliewe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fully  appre* 
ciates  the  effect  of  his  own  proposals ; 
and  this  stringent  measure  is   to    be 
applied  by  Beeident  Magistrates  for  the 
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purpose  of  putting  down  agrarian  com- 
binations.    Now,  Sir,  let  me  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   may    succeed    in    putting    down 
agrarian  combinations,  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  are  used  in  such  a 
way  that  the  tenants  cannot  combine, 
either  under  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  or 
in  any  way  more  moderate  or   more 
legitimate  in  the  way  of  combination,  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  land- 
lords.    At  the  present  time  the  tenants 
haye  some  protection  in  the  publicity 
which  attends  evictions ;  because,  when 
a  writ  of  ejectment  is  executed,  the  Bri- 
tish public  is  made  acquainted  with  it. 
There  is,  generally,alarge  crowd  present, 
and  although  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  sym- 
pathize with  any  violence  which  may  take 
place  when  the  crowd  is  disposed    to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  law,  still  it  is 
an  eyidence  of  the  open  and  avowed  hos- 
tility of  the  people  to  these  evictions.  But 
aU  this  is  to  be  changed.    Ejectments 
are,  in  future,  to  take  place  not  in  any 
open  way,  so  that  they  would  come  home 
to  the  minds   and    consciences   of  the 
people    of  Ghreat  Britain  when  the  ac- 
count is  received,  but  by  means  of  a 
written  notice,  which  can  be  sent  with- 
out any  public    display  at    all.     The 
other  and  the  chief  means  of  protection 
they  have  had  has  been  the  Boyeotting 
of   an    evicted  farm.     Boycotting   an 
evicted    farm    is    a  very  old    practice 
in  Ireland,  and  mention  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  old  books  which  relate  to 
the  Irish  agrarian  question.    The  result 
of  this  Bill  will  be  to  prevent  any  farm 
from  being  Boycotted,  even  where  an 
eviction  has  been  most  cruel,  harsh,  and 
oppressive.  No  doubt  there  may  be  hon. 
Qentlemen  opposite  who  think  that  that 
is  a  good  object.    It  is  one  of  the  things 
for  which  the  Bill  has  been  introduced ; 
but  what  will  be  the  position   of  the 
tenants  when  the  Bill  is  passed  ?    If  this 
Bill  has  the  e£Eect  which  is  desired,  the 
tenants  will  be  reduced  to  such  a  position 
that  they  will  become  the  absolute  slaves 
of  the  landlords ;  they  will  be  unable  to 
move  a  hand  or  foot,  in  any  direction, 
for  the   puipose  of  protectimg  them- 
Bolves ;  and  if  it  be  the  case  that  there 
are  harsh  and  cruel  landlords  in  Ireland, 
and  that  there  are  many  honest  tenants 
-fvlio  cannot  pay  their  judicial  rents,  what 
is  the  inevitable  result  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  must  expect  ?    The  Gtovern- 
jnent  must  be  aware  that  throughout  the 


history  of  Ireland  the  one  great  cause 
of  agrarian  outrage  has  been  evictions. 
It  is  notorious  that  that  is  so ;  and  I  find 
among  the  Papers  which  were  circulated 
only  this  morning  a  Betum  for  the  last 
quarter  ending  the  25th  of  March,  some 
facts  in  which,  I  think,  will  be  rather 
suggestive  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  recollect 
that  he  named  certain  counties  as  being 
counties  within  which  he  proposed  to 
apply  this  measure.  Well,  Sir,  let  me 
see  what  have  been  the  evictions  in 
some  of  those  counties.  In  the  County 
of  Kerry,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the 
counties  described  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  the  three  months  ending 
March  25,  1886,  there  have  been  no  less 
than  1,766  persons  evicted ;  in  the  next 
worst  of  these  counties,  and  also  a  county 
mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
— namely,  the  County  of  Mayo,  there 
were  489  evictions;  the  next  worbt 
county  is  the  County  of  Cork,  and  in 
that  county  there  were  no  less  than  341 
evictions  in  the  West  Biding,  and  272 
in  the  East  Biding.  That,  also,  was  one 
of  the  counties  referred  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  might  enlarge  upon 
this  point,  for  I  find  that  the  next  worst 
county  is  Limerick,  and  that,  also,  is  one 
of  the  counties  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  What  do  these 
statistics  show  ?  Why,  that  the  five 
counties  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  evictions  are  to  be  found  are  also  five 
of  the  seven  counties  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  referred  as  being  coun- 
ties in  which  there  has  been  exceptional 
crime.  Does  not  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself,  with  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, and  his  recollection  of  what  has 
uniformly  taken  place  in  Ireland,  admit 
that  if  the  tenants  are  to  be  put  under 
the  heels  of  the  landlords,  it  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  considerable 
increase  of  outrages  ?  Knowing  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  out- 
rages and  evictions,  can  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  doubt  that  that  must  be  so  ? 
I  quite  agree  that  if  justice  demanded 
it,  if  it  were  really  fair  and  just,  these 
men  should  be  forced  to  pay  their  rents — 
that  is, where  the  failure  to  pay  was  owing 
to  their  own  fault.  If  they  can  pay,  and 
will  not  pay,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
no  fear  of  the  commission  of  outrage 
ought  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  men 
who  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  their  rent, 
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and  who  refuse  to  do  so  by  reason  of 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of  a  state  of 
lawlessness  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  their  legal  obligations,  deserve 
no  sympathy,  and  I,  for  one,  profess 
no  sympathy  whatever  for  them.  But, 
Sir,  is  not  this  a  matter  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  satisfy 
himself  before  he  puts  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlords  such  powers  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  Bill,  for  we  all  know  how 
the  landlords  are  likely  to  use  them.  Be- 
fore enacting  these  provisions,  should  he 
not  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  their  being  abused,  and  that 
the  refusal  to  pay  rents  arises  from  a 
dogged  determination  to  break  con- 
tracts, instead  of  an  absolute  inability 
to  pay  the  rents  ?  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  the  position  in 
which  these  tenants  are  who  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  condition  I  have  de- 
scribed, without  a  remedy  or  any  re- 
source against  their  landlords,  is  that 
they  positively  cannot  pay  their  rents ; 
that  their  inability,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
an  inability  arising  from  poverty  and 
misery  and  from  utter  distress,  and  not 
from  a  wish  to  have  recourse  to  those 
factious  measures  of  which  the  Orange 
Party  and  the  Oastle  Party  are  apt  to 
accuse  the  members  of  the  National 
League.  What  is  the  real  position  of 
the  tenants?  To  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Blue  Book,  which  has 
been  so  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  there  is  a  most  useful  Ap- 
pendix, which  gives  a  Table  supplied  by 
the  Begistrar  General,  in  which  he  gives 
the  financial  position  of  the  tenants  of 
Ireland,  and  puts  before  the  country  a 
picture  which,  if  true,  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  distress  and  even 
of  disorder  in  Ireland.  The  Begistrar 
General  says  that  in  1881  the  estimated 
total  value  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  was 
£46,000,000  odd  ;  in  1885  it  was 
£35,000,000 ;  and  in  1886  it  had  been 
reduced  to  £31,000,000.  I  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  a  fall  that  re- 
presents ;  and  £46,000,000  is  by  no 
means  a  high  value  for  the  crops  of  Ire- 
land in  average  years,  for  I  find  that 
some  years  ago  it  was  as  high  as 
£53,000,000.  The  Begistrar  General 
refers  to  the  total  value  of  live  stock 
in  the  same  years.  In  1881  it  was 
£50,000,000;  in  1885,  £43,000,000; 
and  in  1886,  £41,000,000.    Now,  Sir, 
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the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
gives  a  great  deal  of  information  in 
addition.  It  points  not  only  to  the  fall 
of  prices,  but  to  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil.  It  states  that  ainoe 
1879  much  of  the  tenants'  capital  has 
disappeared ;  that  the  cost  of  cultivation 
has  also  greatly  increased.  It  states, 
further,  that  the  withdrawal  of  credit  by 
the  banks  and  others  has  left  the  farmers 
in  a  position  of  very  great  difficulty. 
That  that  is  the  condition  in  which  Uie 
tenants  find  themselves  placed  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  No  one  who  impartially  reads 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Boyal 
Commission — and  I  believe  there  are 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  who  desire  to  do  so^-can 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  from  these 
figures,  and  from  other  facts  borne  out 
and  s^engthened  by  the  opinion  of 
almost  every  witness  examined  by  the 
Commission,  than  that  the  non-payment 
of  rent  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tenants 
are  really  unable  to  pay.  The  Com- 
missioners tell  us  that  whatever  combi- 
nations there  may  have  been  have  had 
their  source  and  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that  the  tenants  have  really  been 
unable  to  pay,  and  that  they  have  been 
driven  to  enter  into  combinations  be- 
cause they  had  no  other  means  of  pro* 
tecting  themselves.  There  is  one  para- 
graph in  the  Beport  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  which  I  think  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to.  At  all  events,  if  it  has,  I 
should  like  to  refer  again  to  two  sen- 
tences contained  in  it.  The  Commis- 
sioners say — 

*<  It  has  l>een  said  that  these  oombinations 
only  exist  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  eqal- 
table  reductions  of  rent.  In  some  cases  that 
may  be  true,  and  the  refusal  of  some  landlords 
of  any  abatement  may  explain  much  that  has 
occurred;  but  the  evidence  shows  that  those 
tenants  fkrmers,  who  have  joined  many  of  these 
combinations,  constituted  themselves  the  sole 
judges  of  what  is  an  equitable  rent.*' 

Well,  that  is  true,  under  the  Plan  of 
Campaign ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
also  true  that  in  September  last  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Famell)  brought  in  a  Bill,  under  which 
an  equitable  rent  would  not  have  been 
fixed  by  the  tenants  themselves,  but  by 
an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  he  was 
willing  to  submit  the  question.  It  is 
true,  as  is  stated  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Commission,  that  these  combinationa 
eiust,  and  that  the  Commissioners  xe* 
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commend  that  they  should  be  put  down; 
but  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  those  landlords  whose  refusal 
to  g^nt  any  abatement  '^may  explain 
much  that  has  occurred."  It  seems  to 
me  altogether  hopeless  to  trust  to  the 
effect  of  any  appeal  to  those  gentle- 
men. E?0ryone  snows — and  I  speak 
from  information  gained  by  conver- 
aations  with  both  Oonservatives  and 
Liberals — that  there  are  a  certain  hand- 
ful of  landlords  in  Ireland  who  have 
noTcr  acted  towards  their  tenants  as 
bon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  in  the 
habit  of  acting  towards  theirs;  but 
who  have  been  systematically  rapacious 
and  unjust  towiurdsthe  poor  people  who 
are  under  their  control.  No  one  can 
deny  that;  and  I  want  to  know,  when 
the  great  powers  of  this  Bill  are  granted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Parliament 
of  this  country,  what  provision  is  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  those  land- 
lords, be  they  few  or  be  they  many, 
whose  rapacity  has  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  for  many  years  past,  and 
who  still  exist  to  cause  future  trouble, 
disorder,  and  crime?  In  1880  I  well 
recollect  that  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Eorster 
made  an  appeal  to  the  landlords  after 
the  Oompensation  for  Disturbances  Bill 
had  been  thrown  out.  What  was  the 
result  of  that  appeal  ?  It  was  addressed 
to  deaf  ears ;  it  had  no  effect  what- 
ever. Eyiotions  were  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  increased ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, crime  also  increased,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Bill  of  1881  was 
passed  to  check  it  Only  last  autumn, 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Member  for 
Spssendale  (the  Marquess  of  Hartins- 
ton)  also  made  a  similar  appeal.  No 
one  was  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
stronger  appeal  than  the  noble  Marquess. 
He  is  a  great  Irish  landlord  himself — 
the  greatest,  I  belieye,  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  and  he  is  in  a  position  of  au- 
thority—I  do  not  say  it  offensively— in 
connection  with  the  present  Government. 
The  Oovernment  take  his  advice,  and 
look  largely  for  support  to  his  great 
iofluence,  and  the  position  of  au- 
thority he  holds  with  many  hon. 
Alembers  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
ISouse.  With  all  the  weight  of  that 
i^uthority,  he  made  an  appeal  last 
ikutumn  to  the  Irish  landlords,  and  what 
wras  the  result  ?  The  appeal  was  alto- 
g^ether  disregarded^  and  the  trouble 
which  arose  last  winter  in  Ireland  is 


almost  exclusively  due  to  the  perver- 
sity of  a  certain  number  of  landlords. 
What  is  really  wanted,  and  what 
might  really  settle  this  difficulty,  and  I 
beHeve  make  it  absolutely  unnecessary 
to  pass  the  ferocious  clauses  of  this 
terrible  Bill,  is  this— that  there  should 
be  really  a  fair  rent  as  it  was  intended, 
by  the  Act  of  1881  there  should  be. 
Let  me  quote  again  a  few  sentences — 
not  more  than  five  or  six — ^from  the 
well-known  evidence  of  Sir  Hedvers 
Buller  before  the  Boyal  Commission. 
I  know  that  much  of  it  has  been  quoted 
already.  I  am  not  going  to  weary  the 
House  by  reading  the  whole  of  it  over 
again ;  but  I  have  extracted  what  I  may 
call  aphorisms  worthy  of  being  printed 
in  letters  of  gold  from  the  evidence  of 
that  distinguished  officer.    He  says  — 

*<  My  view  of  the  oountry  ia  this— that  the 
majority  of  the  tenants  meant  to  pay  their 
rents,  and  where  they  could  pay  they  did  pay 
them ;  but  the  rents  have  been  too  high.  I 
do  think  that  they  are  too  high." 

Again,  he  proceeds  to  say-^ 

"  I  think  it  was  the  pressure  of  a  high  rent 
whidi  produced  the  agitation  and  consequent 
intimidation  against  the  payment  of  rent.  I 
thinks  and  I  feel  it  very  strongly— that  in  this 
part  of  the  eonntry  you  can  never  have  peace, 
unless  you  create  some  legal  equipoise  or  legal 
equivalent  to  supply  the  want  of  freedom  of 
contract  which  now  exists  between  landlord 
and  tenant." 

Again,  he  says — 

"You  have  got  a  very  ignorant  and  poor 
people,  and  the  law  should  look  after  them, 
instead  of  which  the  law  only  looks  after  the 
rich.    Thaty  at  least,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 


He  further  said — 

"  I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Court  of 
Assessors  of  a  permanent  character  for  each 
county  or  district,  or  parts  of  one  or  more 
counties,  which  should  have  power,  when  ap- 
plied to  by  a  landlord  or  tenant,  to  raise  or 
lower  rents,  on  the  basis  of  present  prices  and 
the  rents  paid  for  the  past  five  years." 

He  then  says  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  put  a  very  strong  coercive  power 
on  the  bad  landlord.  Hon.  Members 
must  recollect  that  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission have  testified  their  opinion 
as  to  the  inability  of  the  tenants  to 
pay  the  rents,  although  there  is  not  one 
of  them  who  holds  the  opinions  I  do, 
or  is  in  any  sense  a  Nationalist.  Yet  all 
of  them,  except  one,  recommend  a  revi- 
sion of  the  judicial  rents.  A  ..heavy 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  Govern- 
ment,   if    they   take    the    course   of 
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denuding  tbetenants  of  all  means  of  com- 
bination, deprive  them  ol  the  sympathy 
of  the  public,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  landlords, 
who  are  merciless  in  their  dealings  with 
their  tenants.  If  that  is  to  be  done,  in 
face  ol  the  warning  we  have  derived  from 
past  experience  as  to  the  increase  of 
outrages  springing  from  evictions,  and 
in  face  of  the  solemn  warnings  given  to 
the  Boyal  Commission  by  Sir  Eedvers 
Buller  and  the  advice  he  has  given,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  will 
incur  a  very  heavy  responsibility  indeed. 
The  first  fruits  of  coercion  will  be  evic- 
tions ;  from  evictions  may  arise — I  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  case — murder,  treason, 
privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion.  That  is 
the  course  which  has  been  followed  in  Ire- 
land in  the  past,  and  I  deeply  fear  that 
the  same  course  will  be  followed  in  the 
future,  if  the  Q-overnment  persist  in  their 
present  policy.  Then  it  is  said  that 
a  Bill  has  been  introduced  which  pro- 
poses to  ofifer  a  remedy.  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  not  allowed,  in  opposing  the 
present  Bill,  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  measure ;  but  this  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  say — that  we  should 
most  unquestionably  be  wanting  in  our 
duty  if  we  allowed  a  permanent  Bill  of 
the  character  of  that  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  to  pass  into  law,  without 
providing,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
conclusive  safeguards  against  its  mis- 
application, and  for  the  protection  of 
the  tenants  against  excessive  rents.  As 
I  have  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
the  provision  of  the  Belief  Bill  in  detail, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  do  so;  but  I 
want  to  point  out  what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  tenant,  supposing  even 
that  both  of  these  Bills  should  become 
law.  What  would  be  the  position  of  a 
tenant  who  is  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
pay  a  practically  unjust  rent,  and  whose 
position  is  such  that  he  cannot  obtain 
any  indulgence  from  his  landlord  ? 
Upon  that  point  I  only  propose  to  say  a 
few  words,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating what  the  position  of  the  tenant 
would  be  under  such  circumstances.  I 
am  taking  the  case  of  a  man  who  cannot 
pay — the  case  of  a  man  against  whom 
there  is  an  unjust  fixed  rent,  either 
judicial  or  otherwise — and  what  I  say 
in  regard  to  that  case  is  this — the 
proposals  which  I  have  heard  of  from 
the  Government  practically  give  the  ten- 
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ants  no  relief  at  all.  The  tenant  whose 
rent  exceeds  £50  a-year  cannot  possibly 
obtain  relief,  nor  can  he  get  relief  if  he 
has  means  in  his  power,  either  by  bor- 
rowing or  by  obtaining  assistance  from 
his  children  towards  the  payment  of  the 
rent,  or  from  any  other  source;  but 
even  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  over 
these  preliminary  difficulties,  the  relief 
which  is  afiTorded  to  him  is  no  relief  at 
all.  It  is  not  suggested  that  his  rent 
should  be  lower,  and  all  the  wretched 
man  could  do  in  regard  to  any  proposal 
I  have  yet  heard  of  is  to  make  himself  a 
bankrupt  and  reduce  himself  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  serf.  He  is  then  obliged  to  come 
under  the  orders  of  a  Bankruptcy  Court, 
and  when  the  bankruptcy  has  been  con- 
cluded he  will  be  a  fortunate  man,  in- 
deed, if  he  is  reinstated  in  his  holding. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  confer  anything  as  a  right  upon 
this  unfortunate  man.  He  is  subject  to 
whatever  terms  may  be  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Judge,  and  in  many  oases  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  impose  such 
terms  as  the  landlord  may  think  fit 
to  suggest.  Now,  this  proposal  of  the 
Government,  which,  I  presume,  will 
come,  before  long,  under  the  notice  of 
this  House,  assuming  it  to  be  passsed 
in  its  absolute  integrity,  will,  I  affirm, 
speaking  as  a  lawyer,  upon  what  credit 
I  have  to  lose  for  legal  acumen,  be  abso- 
lutely worthless  as  a  protection.  It 
would  not  keep  one  man  on  his  holding 
by  right,  nor  would  it  secure  him  the 
slightest  abatement  of  his  rent ;  but  it 
would  leave  him  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  landlord,  qualified  by  such  terms 
as  the  County  Court  Judge  may  think 
fit  to  grant.  We  all  know  the  terms 
which  are  likely  to  be  put  forward  when 
a  man  is  destitute.  When  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  turned  out  of  his  holding 
the  agent  would  appear  at  his  elbow 
day  after  day,  and  say — **  Why  don't 
you  purchase?*'  That  has  been  attempted 
already,  and  there  is  the  strongest  proof 
of  it  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners.  Mr.  McCarthy's 
evidence  has  been  quoted.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  read  it ;  but  I  will  summarize  it 
in  the  shortest  way.  I  am,  however, 
using  McCarthy's  own  words  in  the  short 
summary  I  give.  He  stated  that  Uie 
operation  of  the  Act  has  been  hindered 
by  the  unwise  attempts  which  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  land 
agents  to  coerce  the  tenants  into  par- 
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chasing  at  prices  whicli  tlie  Land  Oom- 
missioners    consider    unfair,   and   that 
pressure  was  exercised  by  telling  the 
tenant  that  he  must  either  sign  the  con- 
tract of  purchase  or  go  out.     What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is  their  in- 
tention— ^because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary,  speaking  at 
Ipswich,  denied  it — ^that  the  intention  of 
the  Gbyernment  is  in  any  way  to  force 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Purchase  Bill. 
I  am  only  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Government.  [  Criss  of 
*'  Oh ! "]    I  am  speaking  now  of  Lord 
Ashbourne's   Act,  which  is  at  present 
in  force,  and  I  assert  that  the  real  effect 
of  this  Bill  will  be  to  force  the  tenant 
into  such  a  position  that  he  will  have  no 
alternative  between  going  out  on  the 
roadside,  or  purchasing  on  such  terms 
as  the  landlord  may  f edi  inclined  to  give 
him.    It  is  not  only  coercion,  but  beg- 
gary for  the  Irish  tenant ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  British  taxpayer  is  concerned,  the 
effect  will  be  to  shuffle  off  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  constituencies    rotten 
estates  in  Ireland  which  are  not  worth 
one-half  of  the  sum  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  them.    I  protest  against 
these  proposals,  because  I  am  confident 
the  result  will  be  a  large  and  heavy  loss 
to  the  British  taxpayer.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Chief  Secretary   for    Ireland 
would  willingly  impose  that  burden  upon 
the  country ;  but  I  believe  that  many  per- 
sons behind  him  would  be  delighted  to 
do  so,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see 
their  friends  thrust  out  of  the  position 
which  they  occupy  and  the  whole  burden 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  British 
taxpayer.    I  am  afraid  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  appreciate  the  full  effect 
of  their  proposals,   and  I  am  bound, 
as    a   lawyer,   to    assert— although    it 
may  appear  presumptuous  on  my  part 
to  do  so— that  there  is  no  protection 
whatever  in  this  Bill   for  the  honest 
tenant  who  cannot  really  pay  the  rent. 
The  protection  afforded   is   absolutely 
worthless,     and    I    am    satisfied    that 
it  will  be  proved  to  be  so  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  test.    I  therefore  feel 
it   my    duty    to    resist  this  Bill  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to    the    unfortunate 
people  of  Ireland,  where,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  so  much  misery  and 
destitution  prevailing.    I  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  invited  to  proceed  to  the 
Committee  sti^e  of  the  Bill,  as  we  were 


invited  to  proceed  to  the  second  reading 
stage,  with  allusions  and  charges  such 
as  were  imported  in  the  earlier  debates, 
and  which  were  made  and  circulated  at 
a  most  admirably  chosen  time  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) 
and  other  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  below 
the  Gangway.    Now,  Sir,  I  remember 
that  substantially  the  same  charges  were 
made  in   1883  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  who  did  not  shelter  himself  be* 
hind  The  Times  newspaper.   Mr.  Forster 
came  forward,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  makingthecharges;  they 
were' denied,  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  (Lord  Eandolph  Churchill) 
entered  into  political  relations  with  the 
gentlemen  against  whom  the  charges 
were  made.    And  not  only  so,  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  himself  was  called 
into  council  by    Lord  Carnarvon,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  evi- 
dently thought  he  was  doing  nothing 
wrong  in  associating  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber.   Much  as  I  differ  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Padding^n, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  also,  I  know  them 
to  be  men  of  intelligence  and  honour, 
and  I  altogether  decline  to  accept  any 
of  those  statements  until  they  have  been 
completely  proved.    That  is  the  position 
which  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
hon.  Member  to  take  up.    But  let  me' 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
every  word  of  these  charges  is  true — 
assuming  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork, 
in  1882,  wrote  a  letter  which  was  most 
infamous  if  he  did  write  it,  and — hon. 
Gentlemen  I  hope  will  excuse  me  for 
using  this  hypothesis — that  hon.  Gentle- 
men associated  in  1882  with  people  of  a 
murderous  character;   but  is  that  any 
reason  why  in  1887 — five  years  afterwards 
— the  House  should  pass  a  Bill  of  this 
ferocious  nature  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ?    I  feel  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  hon.  Members  who 
speak  upon  this  Bill  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  something  in  reference 
to  the  charges  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  used.    I  believe  it  is 
almost  unprecedented  in  Parliamentary 
history,  at  a  critical  stage  of  a  Bill,  at 
a  time  when  political  passion  runs  high, 
that    accusations    should    be    repeated 
which  were  made  three  years  ago,  and 
thrown  at  the  heads  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  either  upon  this  or  any  other  side 
of  the  House.    I  beg  to  enter  my  em- 
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fliatio  protest  against  such  a  course,  and 
liope  that  the  Government,  upon  whom 
a  heavy  responsibility  lies,  will,  for  the 
sake  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
House,  undertake  that  the  charges 
shall  be  made  specifically,  and  that 
they  will  discountenance  proceedings 
which  I  think  wholly  unbecoming  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  the  House. 
I  have  now  stated  to  the  House  the 
general  reasons  which  iuduce  me  to  op- 
pose this  Bill.  I  do  not  intend  to  resist 
it  myself  by  any  resort  to  means  of 
obstruction;  but  although  I  may  not 
speak  again  against  it,  I  hope  that  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  do  so,  and  that 
they  will  not  cease  to  dwell  upon  the 
iniquity  of  the  proposals  now  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government;  that  they 
will  not  cease  to  protest  against  the 
cruel  injustice  which  is  being  perpetrated 
against  the  Irish  people,  contrary,  I 
believe,  to  many  of  the  pledges  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  gave  at  the  last  Elec- 
tion, in  forcing  this  Bill  upon  Ireland 
against  the  wishes  alike  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  (Bradford, 
Central ),  in  rising  to  second  the  Amend- 
ment, said,  he  was  anxious  to  ask  the 
House  to  pause,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther with  this  Bill,  until  the  Government 
were  able  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
policy  with  which  they  proposed  to  ac- 
company coercion.  Since  the  Bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time  they  had  had  im- 
portant developments  of  the  Governiaent 
policy  *^  elsefvhere,"  and  they  were  able 
to  see  how  their  remedial  measure  was 
likely  to  be  received  by  their  own  sup- 
porters. One-half  of  that  measure  could 
not  pas3  in  its  present  form  ;  it  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  landlords  and  tenants 
of  Ireland ;  and  it  was  certain  that  it 
would  not  be  passed  in  its  entirety  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  He  asked  the 
House,  therefore,  to  wait  until  it  saw 
what  would  be  the  substitute  for  the 
remedial  measure  of  the  Government. 
The  measure  before  the  House  was 
originally  propounded  mainly  as  a  Bill 
to  prevent  crime  ;  but  as  the  discussion 
went  on  further  important  objects  were 
revealed.  The  noble  Marquess  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kossendalo  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  in  a  very  menacing  speech, 
told  the  country  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  put  down  the  revolutionary 
Party,  and  that  until  we  put  down  that 
Party  it  was  absolutely  impossible  finally 
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to  deal  with  the  agrarian  question,  or 
even  to  think  of  giving  to  Ireland  that 
small  modicum  of  self-government  which 
he  would  be  willing  to  grant.  Again, 
only  a  few  days  ago  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Prime  Minister  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury)  had  distinctly  de- 
clared that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  put  down  combinations  by  tenants; 
and  he  had  gone  on  to  say  that  unless 
the  iSouse  of  Lords  and  the  Government 
passed  some  remedial  measure  it  would 
be  totally  impossible  to  expect  the  coun- 
try to  accept  a  Bill  intended  to  put 
down  combinations  among  tenants.  The 
ground  upon  which  this  Coercion  Bill 
was  based  was  the  prevalence  of  crime 
in  Ireland  ;  but,  putting  aside  agrarian 
offences,  at  no  time  had  Ireland  been  so 
free  from  crime  as  she  was  at  present. 
Was  there  any  hope  of  putting  down 
agrarian  crime  by  means  of  a  purely 
coercive  measure  ?  The  experience  of 
the  last  86  years  showed  that  coercive 
measures,  unless  coupled  with  full  re- 
medial measures,  had  no  effect  upon 
agrarian  crime.  Then,  again,  expe- 
rience showed  that  agrarian  crime  had 
very  little  relation  with  political  agita- 
tion. Thus,  during  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  during  O'Conneirs  agitation  in 
favour  of  Eepeal,  there  had  been  very 
little  agrarian  crime.  Indeed,  it  had 
been  said  at  those  times  that  the  total 
absence  of  crime  was  a  most  serious 
symptom.  The  fact  was  that  agrarian 
crime  had  its  origin  in  a  totally  diffe- 
rent state  of  things,  such  as  in  eco- 
nomic causes,  in  bad  seasons,  and  in 
times  of  gi*eat  agricultural  depression 
from  low  prices  or  otherwise,  when 
harsh  and  ignorant  landlords  exacted 
the  uttermost  farthing  of  rent  that 
they  could  squeeze  out  of  their  tenants 
— these  were  the  causes  which  brought 
the  people  to  despair  and  crime.  In 
1833,  when  the  great  tithe  war  was  going 
on,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  agrarian 
crime.  At  that  time,  in  the  middle  of 
the  discussions  on  coercion,  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  writing  to  his  brother,  said — 

"  By  what  sweeping  majorities  this  reformed 
House  of  Commons  is  passing  the  most  violent 
Coercion  Bill  ever  passed  into  law!  It  is  a 
real  tour  deforce  ;  but  then  it  will  be  followed 
by  remedial  measures.  There  is  this  difference 
l>etween  our  case  and  that  of  the  Mettemioh 
and  the  Pope.  We  coeroe  as  they  do,  but  we 
redress  grievances  as  they  do  not. 

['^Hear,  hear!"]    An  hon.    Member 
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opposite  cheered  that.  No  doubt  the 
hon.  Member  thought,  as  Lord  Palmer- 
flton  did,  that  the  remedial  measure  was 
very  satisfactory.  But  he  might  per- 
haps remind  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
House  of  Lords  threw  out  the  remedial 
measures.  There  was,  therefore,  little 
difference  between  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Metternich  and  the 
Pope.  It  was  quite  possible  that,  fol- 
lowing the  same  analogy,  the  present 
House  of  Lords  might  not  pass  a  re- 
medial measure  at  this  moment  which 
would  be  satisfactory  or  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  House  of  Lords 
passed  the  coercion  measure ;  and  the 
following  year  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  was  obliged  to  report  to  the 
Home  Secretary  of  the  day  that  agra- 
rian crime  had  greatly  increased  in  Ire- 
land. The  same  thing  had  happened 
when  extreme  coercive  measures  had 
been  again  resorted  to.  The  passing  of 
the  Coercion  Bill  in  1833  was  followed 
by  an  increase  in  crime  from  17,000  to 
21,000  in  the  following  year ;  and  it  was 
not  until  Lord  Melbourne,  two  years  later, 
adopted  a  different  policy — that  of  substi- 
tuting remedial  measures  altogether  for 
coercion — that  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland 
began  to  diminish.  Lord  Melbourne, 
speaking  in  1837,  alluding  to  the  change 
of  policy  with  regard  to  that  country 
which  he  had  brought  about,  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  coercion,  because 
the  odium  and  the  obloquy  which  it 
brought  upon  the  Government  fatally 
weakened  the  power  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  preserving  law  and  order.  Later, 
again,  agrarian  crime  enormously  in- 
creased aiter  the  potato  famine  of  1846 ; 
and  coercion  was  again  in  1847  resorted 
to;  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  putting 
down  crime.  Crime  increased  under  it 
from  32,000  in  1847,  to  40,000  in  1848, 
and  it  was  not  till  favourable  seasons 
returned  that  agrarian  crime  diminished. 
Coming  later  to  1881,  when  the  la- 
mented Mr.  Forster  introduced  a  very 
Bevere  Coercion  Act,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  remedial  measure,  Mr.  Forster 
told  &e  House  of  Commons  that  the  Bill 
would  be  directed  against  village  ruffians, 
and  not  against  political  agitators.  In 
spite  of  that  Act,  agrarian  crime  in- 
creased. He  believed  that  the  reason  why 
the  Land  Act  failed  to  stop  agrarian  crime 
was  that  a  great  number  of  the  Irish 
tenants  were  encumbered  by  arrears,  and 
oonldnotgo  into  the  Land  Court.    In 
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the  following  year  a  remedial  measure 
was  passed  dealing  with  arrears,  at  the 
same  time  that  another  Coercion  Act  was 
passed  through  the  House.  The  smaller 
tenants  were  relieved.  His  firm  and 
confident  belief  was  that  the  reduction 
of  crime  after  1882  was  not  due  to  the 
Coercion  Act  of  that  year,  but  to  the  re* 
medial  measures  of  that  year — namely, 
the  Arrears  Act,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
passed.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  there  was  some  increase  of 
agrarian  crime  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
was  not  serious.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  : 
Hear,  hear !]  It  was  not  serious  as  com- 
pared with  past  times.  Ho  agreed  that 
it  was  and  should  be  the  object  of  them 
all  to  get  that  agrarian  crime  reduced 
within  the  narrowest  proportions.  That 
would  not  be  done  by  coercive  measures; 
but  only  by  remedial  measures  carried 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  re- 
medial policy  of  the  Government  could 
be  divided  into  two  main  parts ;  the  first 
being  that  which  related  to  the  lease- 
holders, which  had  given  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  a  reflection  upon  Parliament  and  a 
great  pity  that  the  Bill  giving  lease- 
holders the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act  was 
not  passed  long  ago.  The  other  half  of 
the  remedial  policy  of  the  Government 
was  not  so  eatisfactory.  In  fact  it  had 
given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  class 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  relief 
intended  by  that  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  could  only  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court;  and,  looking  broadly  at  that 
policy,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  absurd 
and  altogether  out  of  relation  to  the  de* 
mands  of  the  Irish  people.  It  had  been 
scouted  equally  by  landlords  and  by  ten- 
ants. If  he  were  a  landlord,  he  should 
be  more  frightened  at  that  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  than  at  any 
measure  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tenants  were  not 
contented.  He  believed  it  was  generally 
feared  throughout  Ireland  that  that 
policy,  if  carried  out,  might  have  the 
effect  of  demoralizing  the  smaller  ten- 
ants, while  it  might  not  give  a  remedy 
to  the  better  class  of  tenants,  who  would 
not  like  to  allow  themselves  to  be  mado 
bankrupts,  when  perhaps  they  had  some 
savings  left  in  the  sayings'  banks.  He 
confidently  believed  that  the  measure 
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could  not  pass  into  law,  and  that  it  must 
be  radically  changed.  It  was,  in  his  view, 
incapable  of  amendment,  and  the  Go- 
vernment must  substitute  for  it  some 
other  and  totally  different  remedial  policy. 
One  of  the  first  clauses  which  they  would 
have  to  consider  in  Committee  on  the  Bill 
was  Clause  2,  giving  greater  power 
against  combinations  of  tenants,  with- 
drawing such  cases  for  the  first  time 
from  juries  and  putting  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Besident  Magistrates, 
who  were  merely  the  creatures  of  the 
Government.  He  asked  the  House 
whether  it  was  reasonable  or  right 
that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss the  clause  until  they  had  the  full 
policy  of  the  Government  before  them 
in  the  shape  in  which  the  House  of 
Lords  would  pass  the  remedial  Bill.  The 
dause  would  put  great  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  landlords,  and  he  feared 
its  adoption  would  induce  the  House  of 
Lords  rather  to  favour  the  interests  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  landlords 
than  to  generously  deal  with  the  reason- 
able demands  of  the  Irish  tenants.  Un- 
fortunately, the  history  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  regard  to  remedial  legislation 
for  Ireland  had  not  been  satisfactory  in 
the  past.  Time  after  time  over  a  long 
period  it  had  thrown  out  important  mea- 
sures dealing  with  the  Irish  Land  Ques- 
tion, and  hardly  a  measure  of  the  kind 
had  ever  come  before  it  which  it  had  not 
seriously  injured.  A  great  deal  of  the 
agrarian  trouble  which  had  occurred  in 
Ireland  had  been  due  to  the  successive 
actions  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  those 
agrarian  Bills.  When  one  looked  at  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Irish  Questions  one  was  not  altogether 
surprised.  They  had  been  leavened  and 
prejudiced  by  that  infusion  of  Irish  Peers 
who  looked  at  those  questions  only  from 
one  point  of  view.  Hemedial  measures 
of  an  agrarian  kind  for  Ireland  ought 
not  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  alone  were  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  real  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
Irish  people  through  their  Eepresenta- 
tives.  If  they  passed  the  coercive  clauses 
before  the  Lords  considered  their  re- 
medies, what  hope  could  there  be  that 
they  would  produce  an  effective  remedy  ? 
If  the  measure,  when  it  came  down  into 
that  House,  was  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Irish  people,  what 
hope  had  they  that  the  Lords  would 
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accept  their  Amendments  ?  The  only 
security  they  could  possibly  have  that 
the  remedial  measure  would  be  sufficient 
and  satisfactory,  was  by  refusing  coer- 
cion till  a  measure  that  was  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
this  object,  he  asked  the  House  to  re- 
frain from  going  into*  Committee  until 
they  knew  what  form  the  remedy  would 
take.  He  would  only  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  utterances  of  the  Prime  Minister 
in  '* another  place"  showed  an  utter 
misconception  and  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  position  and  desires  of  the  Irish 
tenants ;  and  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  principle  on  which  the  Land  Act  of 
188 1  was  passed,  and  on  which  an  amend- 
ment and  readjustment  of  the  judicial 
rents  was  now  demanded.  Speaking  in 
''  another  place,"  Lord  Salisbury  said — 

''It  is  the  landlord's  right  to  get  his  rent  as 
long  as  the  tenant  can  pay  ;  it  is  the  landlord's 
right  to  change  the  tenant  if  he  can  find  a 
tenant  who  can  derive  better  prodace  from  the 
farm.  As  long  as  he  restricts  himself  within 
these  two  rights,  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  being 
harsh  and  unreasonable." 

He  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  entirely  denied 
this  view  of  the  landlord's  position.  It 
was  founded  on  an  entire  misconception 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  That  Act  es- 
tablished and  recognized  a  dual  owner- 
ship in  the  land ;  it  gave  legal  sanction 
to  the  tenant's  interest,  and  put  his  right 
on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the 
landlord.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
this — that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
equity  and  justice,  the  landlords  in  Ire* 
land  were  not  justified  in  insisting  upon 
their  rights  to  the  total  extinction  of  the 
tenants'  interest  and  property  in  their 
holdings.  If,  since  the  Land  Act  was 
passed  and  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed, 
an  entire  change  had  occurred  in  the 
conditions — if  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce had  fallen  so  that  the  continuation 
of  the  same  rent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
15  years  involved  the  total  extinction  of 
the  tenants'  interest  and  reduced  them 
to  the  position  of  tenants  at  a  rack- 
rent — then  every  principle  of  justice 
required  a  revision  of  the  terms  of 
the  Land  Act.  He  would  urge  the 
House,  then,  not  to  part  with  its  con- 
trol over  this  question,  not  to  pass  this 
tremendous  weapon  to  put  down  combi- 
nations, until  it  was  satisfied  that  a  re- 
medial measure  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose and  adequate  to  provide  it  remedy  ^ 
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against  agrarian  crime  was  laid  before 
it.  In  conclusion y  he  would  ask  the 
House  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  whom  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site would  admit  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  who  had  probably  more  ex- 
perience of  Coercion  Bills  than  any  man 
in  his  generation.  Speaking  in  1 833,  on 
Lord  Grey's  Coercion  Bill,  he  said — 


"He  had  always  dreaded  measures  of  coer- 
cion, for  he  feared  that,  while  their  effect  for 
good  would  he  temporary,  they  would  leave 
behind  them  a  rankling  wound  of  which  the 
soreness  would  be  long  felt.  There  was  a  great 
risk  that  coercive  measures  would  relax  the 
energy  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  widen  the 
breach  between  the  richer  classes,  for  whose 
protection  they  were  framed,  and  the  poorer 
classes,  for  whose  punishment  they  were  in- 
tended.'* 

There  never  had  been  a  Coercion  Bill  of 
which  it  could  be  more  truly  said  than 
this — that  it  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rich  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  poor.  By  keeping  their 
hands  clean  now  they  might  obtain  from 
the  House  of  Lords  possibly  a  more 
satisfactory  remedial  measure  than  was 
now  before  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  passed  the  Coercion  Bill  in  its  pre- 
sent shape — and  passed  it  before  the 
other  House  had  determined  what  the 
final  shape  of  the  remedial  measure 
would  be — his  confident  belief  was  that 
that  remedial  measure  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  nullity  and  a  sham;  whereas 
the  Coercion  Bill  would  be  one  of  the 
harshest  and  most  severe  and  compre- 
hensiTe  that  had  ever  been  passed 
through  Parliament.  He  begged  to 
second  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Dum- 
fries. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House  declines  to  proceed  further  with  a 
measure  for  strengthening  the  Criminal  Law 
against  combinations  of  tenants  until  it  has 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief  against 
excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in  which  it  may 
pass  the  other  House  of  Parliament," — [Mr. 
R.  T.  Beid,) 

—instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  chief  8E0RETAEY  foe  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoxjb)  (Manchester, 
E.)  said,  no  one  who  carried  his  rec<d- 


loction  back  to  the  four  weeks  of  pro- 
longed debate  that  had  already  taken 
place  on  the  broad  principles  of  this  Bill 
would  be  surprised  at  the  signs  of  weari- 
ness and  slackness  that  prevailed  in  the 
House,  and  those  signs  were  not  con- 
fined to  one  portion  of  the  House,  for 
tbey  were  as  obvious  on  the  Benches 
below  the  Gangway  opposite  as  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  House. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  Will  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man give  me  the  opportunity  of  stating 
why  there  are  not  so  many  Irish  Mem- 
bers sitting  here  as  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions ?  They  are  not  in  their  places 
because  they  are  at  the  present  time  ad- 
dressing meetings  being  held  through- 
out England  to  protest  against  this  very 
Bill  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR,  continuing, 
said,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
he  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
for  any  Member  of  the  Government  to 
enter  again  upon  the  well-worn  path  of 
this  debate ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
hardly  consistent  with  the  courtesy  due 
to  the  position  of  the  Gentlemen  who 
brought  forward  this  Amendment,  and 
to  the  moderation  which  characterized 
their  remarks,  if  he  did  not  rise  to  reply. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  R.  T. 
Reid)  who  had  brought  forward  the 
Motion  expressed  the  hope  that  the  sub- 
jects of  acute  controversy  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing would  not  be  revived.  He  joined 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
in  that  hope ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  scarcely,  in  some  re- 
marks that  he  made,  taken  the  course 
best  calculated  to  realize  his  hope. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,^ 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  he  should 
do  nothing  which  could  justify  any  hon. 
Gentleman  in  prolonging  a  debate  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  GoverDment,  had  al- 
ready proceeded  long  enough.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Central 
Bradford  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  given 
the  House  an  historical  disquisition  with 
a  view  of  showing  that  the  only  efifective 
method  of  putting  down  crime  was  by 
means  of  remedial  legislation.  But  after 
the  Land  Bill  of  1860— which  was  de- 
scribed as  a  Landlords'  Bill — though  it 
merely  applied  to  Ireland  principles  re- 
cognized in  most  civilized  countries  of 
the  world — Ireland  was  freer  from  agra- 
rian crime  than  at  any  time  since  Returns 
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of  agrarian  crime  had  been  prepared.  In 
1865,  before  the  remedial  legislation  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  before  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  and  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  the 
total  number  of  agrarian  crimes  was  86 
— a  figure  lower  than  the  dififerenoe  be- 
tween the  agrarian  crimes  of  1885  and 
1886,  which  was  described  as  inappre- 
ciable. He  had  already  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  the  House  that  the  Beturns 
of  agrarian  crime  were  so  made  out  that 
many  crimes  which  had  reference  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  which 
were  of  a  nature  aimed  at  by  this  Bill, 
nevertheless  did  not  appear  in  the  Be- 
turns,  as  the  police  did  not  deem  them  to 
come  within  the  category  of  '^  agrarian  '^ 
offences.  Thus  midnight  raids  for  arms 
would  not,  in  all  cases,  be  described  as 
agrarian. 

Mb.  EDWARD  HAERINQTON 
(Kerry,  W.)  said,  they  would  come 
under  the  head  of  *'  attacks  on  dwell- 
ing-houses." 

Mb.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  they  might 
or  they  might  not.  But  last  year  there 
were  72  cases  of  firing  into  dwelling- 
houses,  and  of  these  only  43  were  put 
down  as  agrarian,  and  there  were  402 
oases  of  malicious  injury  to  property, 
and  onl V  1 50  were  classed  as  a^nrarian. 

Mb.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON  said, 
this  was  due  to  the  Belfast  riots. 

Mb,  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  the  Bel- 
fast riots  might  possibly  account  for 
some  of  the  cases  that  were  not  classed 
as  agrarian.  Then  there  were  165  cases 
of  killing,  cutting,  and  maiming  cattle, 
and  only  73  were  classed  as  agrarian. 
He  mentioned  this  to  show  that  there 
were  certain  classes  of  offences  which 
were  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
country  and  which  were  not  classed  as 
agrarian  crime. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo.  E.) :  Will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  inform  the  House 
on  what  principle  the  police  classed  an 
offence  as  agrarian?  This  is  a  very 
important  point. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  the  police 
only  returned  an  offence  as  agrarian 
where  they  could  trace  a  close  connection 
between  it  and  matters  with  regard  to 
land.  Therefore,  offences  which  arose 
out  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country  were  not  classed  as  agrarian. 

Mb.  DILLON  asked  how  the  police 
had,  for  instance,  classified  the  murder 
of  Ourtin,  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  agrarian  question  ? 
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Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  he  was 
not  quite  sure,  but  he  did  not  think  this 
had  been  set  down  as  agrarian.  This 
he  knew,  however — that  the  lamentable 
case  to  which  he  alluded  on  Friday, 
where  two  unfortunate  girls  were  shot  in 
a  raid  for  arms,  was  not  classed  as  ag^a* 
rian  crime,  and  yet  that  was  as  much  due 
to  agrarian  discontent  as  if  it  had  been 
the  result  of  a  most  cruel  eviction.  This 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  study- 
ing the  Returns  of  agrarian  crime.  He 
also  desired  to  point  out  that,  as  he 
read  the  figures,  the  increase  of  the 
ordinary  serious  crime  throughout  Ire- 
land, excluding  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict, was  at  least  as  great  in  proportion 
as  the  increase  of  agrarian  crime.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  moved  the 
Amendment  attacked  the  Irish  landlords 
in  very  severe  terms.  [Mr.  R.  T.  Rbid  : 
Not  all.]  Well,  he  had  attacked  a  large 
and  important  section  of  them.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  declared  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  landlords  to 
reduce  the  rents  of  their  tenants  in  pre- 
cise proportion  to  the  fall  in  prices,  and 
to  other  circumstances  affecting  the  value 
of  the  land  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  was 
his  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour's)  opinion  also 
that  that  was  the  duty  of  Irish  land- 
lords ;  but  it  did  not  lie  in  the  mouths 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  declare 
that  it  was  their  duty,  for  in  1881  the 
Party  opposite  deliberately  turned  the 
landlords  into  rent-chargers  and  mort- 
gagees»  and  consequently  it  did  not  be- 
come Members  of  that  Party  to  say  to 
the  landlords — ''You  ought  to  act  as  if 
we  had  never  limited  your  immemorial 
rights.''  Of  course,  he  was  not  to  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  landlords 
ought  to  act  up  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
rights  conferred  upon  them  in  1881. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  every 
Irish  landlord  would  be  acting  rightly 
and  wisely  for  himself,  his  order,  his 
tenantry,  Ireland  and  the  Empire,  if 
he  were  to  revise  in  a  generous  spirit 
and  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time  his  contracts  with  his  tenants,  even 
if  those  contracts  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  by  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
asked — "  What  is  to  be  done  when  by 
this  Coercion  Bill  you  will  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  landlord  these  immense 
powers  for  the  enforcement  of  his  rent  ?  " 
But  what  '^ immense  powers''  did  the 
Bill  give  ?    At  the  most  it  would  enable 
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the  landlord  to  use  those  legal  powers 
which  the  Party  opposite  had  them- 
selves conferred  upon  him.  Was  that 
so  monstrous  a  result  of  legislation 
that  Ihej  ought  to  shrink  from  it 
with  horror?  That  the  Q-overnment 
earnestly  desired  to  prevent  anything  in 
the  nature  of  harsh  eviction  was  amply 
proved  by  the  legislation  which  they 
had  introduced  in  **  another  place." 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said  that 
there  were  at  present  two*  checks  upon 
landlords— namely,  publicity  and  Boy- 
cotting. In  reference  to  the  firdt  of 
these,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
appeared  to  suppose  that,  under  the 
Land  Bill  of  the  Q-overnment,  a  landlord 
would  be  able  to  evict  his  tenants  with- 
out any  publicity  at  all — without  the 
presence  of  those  immense  crowds  of 
excited  people  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  deemed  so  valuable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tenants'  interests.  But 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  in 
error.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  a  land- 
lord would  be  able  to  turn  a  tenant  into 
a  caretaker  without  any  parade ;  but  if 
he  should  wish  to  evict  the  tenant,  to 
turn  him  out  of  his  holding  on  to  the 
wayside,  the  same  concourse  of  people 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  as- 
sembling, and,  as  now,  the  services  of 
the  police  might  unhappily  be  required. 
Thus,  all  those  ** tragic  circumstances" 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
thought  so  valuable  would  continue  to 
remain  part  of  the  ordinary  procedure 
at  evictions.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  declared  that  eviction  was  the 
cause  of  crime,  and  argued  that,  because 
in  counties  where  the  number  of  evic- 
tions was  highest  the  number  of  crimes 
was  also  highest,  the  evictions  must  be 
the  cause  of  the  crimes.  lie  did  not 
deny  that  in  certain  cases  evictions  might 
result  in  crime;  but  he  asserted  most 
emphatically  that  intimidation,  and  some 
of  those  combinations  which  met  with  so 
much  favour  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  were  the  causes  of  eviction. 
Over  and  over  again  it  happened  that 
where  a  settlement  would  otherwise  be 
come  to  between  landlord  and  tenant  on 
amicable  terms,  the  organization  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  defended 
stepped  in  and  said  that  the  settlement 
must  not  take  place,  and  thus  deprived 
the  landlord  of  every  means  of  exacting 
the  smallest  fraction  or  fragment  of  his 
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legal  rights,  excepting  by  the  extreme 
method  of  eviction. 

Mr.  W.  EEDMOND  (Fermanagh,  N.) 
asked  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  good  enough  to  give  a  single  in- 
stance of  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  organization  to  which  he  referred  ? 
[CriM  of  •*  Order!"] 

Mb.  speaker  said,  that  the  Ques- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  appeared  to  be 
an  argument  in  the  guise  of  a  Ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  T.  REID  wished  to  say  that 
if  any  organization  interfered  to  prevent 
a  man  from  paying  an  honest  rent,  he 
was  sure  it  would  have  no  sympathy 
from  him. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  that  he 
knew  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  no  sympathy  with  crime;  but  he 
thought  that  the  policy  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  recommended  would 
have  the  efifect  of  fostering  that  very 
crime  which  he  desired  to  see  repressed. 
He  now  came  to  the  second  check  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
— namely.  Boycotting.  What  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Amendment 
and  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  except  that  he  regarded  Boy- 
cotting as  a  very  good  method  by  which 
to  remove  any  harshness  which  might 
exist  in  connection  with  the  working  ol 
the  Irish  Land  Act?  What  other  con- 
clusion could  be  drawn  except  that  he 
preferred  that  this  monetrous  and  iniqui- 
tous system  of  Boycotting — this  system 
of  punishment  inflicted  by  an  irrespon- 
sible tribunal  on  innocent  men  and 
women— should  go  on  rather  than  that 
the  landlord  should  be  put  in  a  position 
to  exercise  those  legal  rights  which  the 
legislation  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  had  conferred  upon  bim? 
He  now  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
specific  grievance  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  alleged  that  the  Irish 
people  had.  This  grievance  was  that 
the  judicial  rents  fixed  before  1883  were 
between  12  and  14  per  cent  too  high. 
That  was  the  grievance  which  ought,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, to  induce  the  Government  to  allow 
intimidation,  Boycotting,  outrage,  and 
crime  to  go  on  unchecked.  Could  there 
be  a  more  extravagant  notion  ?  The 
extent  of  the  grievance  was  that  the 
judicial  rents  fixed  during  1881,  1882, 
1883,   and  perhaps  1884  ought  to  be 
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revised.  It  seemed  to  Lim  tbat  the  posi- 
tion was  absurd  when  viewed  in  the 
light  thrown  upon  it  by  statistics. 
There  had  been  1,102  evictions  for  non- 
payment of  rent  in  the  six  months  end- 
ing on  the  31st  of  March  last.  In  only 
254  of  these  cases  had  judicial  rents 
been  fixed.  In  the  remaiDiog  848  cases 
judicial  rents  had  never  even  been 
applied  for.  [An  Irish  Member  :  Lease- 
holders.] ^0 ;  they  could  not  make 
them  out  to  be  leaseholders — there 
might  be  here  and  there  one.  The 
great  majority  of  those  848  might  have 
stayed  their  evictions  if  they  had  applied 
to  the  Land  Court  for  fair  rents  to  be 
fixed.  Why  did  they  Dot  do  so  ?  [An 
hon.  Member;  Arrears.]  They  might 
have  applied  to  the  Lana  Court  and  had 
the  evictions  stayed  till  the  Court  had 
settled  the  rent.  Was  not  that  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  his  way,  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  carried  out  that  policy 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  they  were  incurring  a  grave  respon- 
sibility by  not  carrying  out,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  tenantry  would  not  be 
remedied,  except  to  a  small  and  even  in- 
finitesimal amount  ?  Compare  the  tender 
mercies  of  Gentlemen  opposite  with  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  They  had 
occupied  themselves  in  denouncing  the 
Land  Bill  brought  forward  in  '*  another 
place.''  He  was  not  going  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  that  Bill.  But  it  was 
framed  by  the  Government  in  a  far 
larger  and  more  liberal  spirit  than 
appeared  to  animate  the  breasts  of  Gen- 
tlomen  opposite,  and  its  benefits  would 
not  be  confined  to  an  insignificant  frac- 
tion of  the  Irish  tenantry.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  simply  desire  to  prevent 
harsh  and  improper  evictions  in  those 
cases  in  which  judicial  rents  had  been 
fixed  before  1885,  but  approached  the 
question  in  a  larger  spirit.  He  was  not 
going  to  pronounce  an  opinion  whether 
the  clauses  of  that  Bill,  especially  the 
Belief  Clauses,  were  or  were  not  unwork- 
able. He  did  not  deny  their  extreme 
complexity.  The  framing  of  those 
clauses  was  a  matter  of  g^eat  difficulty 
and  anxiety  to  the  Government,  and  to 
deal  with  the  question  at  all  would  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  any  Government.  But 
the  reason  was  that  the  land  system  of 
Ireland  had  been  so  tinkered  and 
boggled  by  the  Party  opposite  that  it  was 
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in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  inextricable  con- 
fusion. That  wonderful  system  of  1 88 1 , 
which  was  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land, had  now  so  utterly  and  hopelessly 
broken  down  at  the  first  strain  put  upon 
it,  that  the  difficulties  of  a  Government 
which  attempted  to  reform  it  were  almost 
greater  than  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
overcome.  That  alone  was  the  cause 
of  any  cbjections  which  might  be  raised 
by  Gentlemen  opposite  to  these  par- 
ticular clauses  of  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  Amendment  ?  It  was  that 
the  House  declined  to  proceed  further 
with  a  measure  for  strengthening  the 
Criminal  Law  until  it  had  seen  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Bill  introduced  into  the 
other  House.  But  had  not  the  Govern- 
ment pledged  themselves  that  before  the 
Crimes  Bill  left  that  House  the  House 
should  see  the  measure  before  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  Was  that  not  enough  ? 
\_Criei  of  "No I"]  Why  was  it  not 
enough  ?  It  was  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  meant  to  delay  the  passing  of 
the  Crimes  Bill  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and  for  that  end  he  could  not 
conceive  a  more  ingenious  plan  than  the 
one  proposed.  The  House  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  rejecting  the  Land 
Bill  on  the  third  reading  if  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  form  in  which  it 
left  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  was 
not  enough.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  Crimes  Bill  should  be  thrown  out  if 
the  Land  Bill  were  not  satisfactory,  but 
that  it  should  be  strangled  by  excessive 
debate  if  the  Land  Bill  were  satisfactory. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  never  tired  of 
imputing  sinister  motives  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  John  Morley),  before  the 
Land  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  said  that  their  object  was  to 
exact  unjust  rents  from  the  tenants. 
The  accusation  had  ceased  even  to  be 
plausible  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that 
the  Crimes  Bill  was  intended  to  compel 
the  Irish  tenants  to  pay  excessive  rents. 
Mr.  B.  T.  BEID  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  at  Ipswich  he  had  distinctly 
disclaimed  making  such  an  imputation. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  accepting  the 
assurances  of  Gentlemen  opposite. 
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Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  he  en- 
tirelj  accepted  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  statement;  but  he  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  hon.  Members 
could  go  on  talking  about  Bills  which 
they  had  never  seen.  They  had  dis- 
cussed the  Crimes  Bill  before  they  had 
seen  it,  and  their  criticisms  had  been 
refuted  by  the  event ;  and  now  they  had 
been  discussing  a  Land  Purchase  Bill 
which  was  not  even  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
following  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian,  was  now  imputing  to  the 
Government  the  monstrous  intention  of 
passing  the  Grimes  Bill  in  order  to  com- 
pel Irish  tenants  to  pay  more  for  their 
land  than  it  was  worth.  How  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  know  what  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  was  to  be  ?  By  what  gift 
of  prophecy  did  he  know  the  provisions  of 
a  Bill  which  was  still  in  emoryo  ?  The 
Government  could  not  accede  to  this 
Amendment,  which  was  obviously  in- 
tended to  delay  the  Bill.  They  denied, 
and  had  always -denied,  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  Bill  to  interfere  with  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  This 
was  a  Bill  to  put  down  crime,  and  crime 
could  not  wait  to  be  put  down  until  they 
had  a  Bill  with  regard  to  Irish  land.  It 
was  not  conflicts  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  which  they  desired  to  interfere, 
it  was  not  combinations  they  desired  to 
crush ;  but  it  was  crime  which  would  be 
tolerated  in  no  other  country  on  the 
earth,  which  ought  not  to  bo  tolerated 
in  Ireland,  and  which  the  Government, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  did  not  mean  to 
tolerate  24  hours  longer  than  the  Forms 
of  this  House  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

.  Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edinburgh, 
Mid  Lothian)  said,  he  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  entering  into  the  debate  as 
regards  the  polemical  considerations 
with  which  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  naturally  bristled,  although 
if  he  did  he  would  be  compelled  to  meet 
many  of  the  allegations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  a  direct  negative ;  but 
with  reference  to  what  he  might  call  the 
parenthetical  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech,  when  he  was  speak- 
ing of  agrarian  crime,  it  would  be  of 
great  use  to  the  House  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  favour  them  with  some 
Memorandum  containing  information  as 
to  the  rules  and  principles  upon  which 
af^rarian  crime  was  distinguished  by  the 


I  police  in  Ireland.  He  was  not  blaming 
the  police;  but  this  information  would 
guide  the  judgment  of  the  House. 
There  was  another  question  arising 
directly  out  of  a  statement  which  he 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  have  made  outside  the  walls  of  the 
House.  The  statement  was  thus  re- 
ported— 

"In  1870,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in 
his  Coercion  Bill,  if  a  band  of  30  men  went 
about  posting  up  threatening  notices  threaten- 
ing some  man  with  outrage  and  Boycotting  if 
he  carried  out  one  of  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
life,  the  30  men  who  did  that  counted  as  30 
ofifences.    Now  they  are  counted  as  one." 

That  statement  must  have  been  in  some 
sense  true  or  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  have  made  it.  He  understood 
that  by  tho  changes  which  had  been 
made,  comparisons  of  figures  between  that 
period  and  the  present  were  entirely 
vitiated.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  kind  enough  to  let  the  House  have  a 
distinct  account  in  the  form  of  a  Memo- 
randum of  any  change  in  the  method  of 
reckoning  agrarian  offences  since  any 
date  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
it  convenient  to  ^x,  in  order  that  they 
might  know  how  far  they  could  rely  on 
the  comparison  of  figures  which  were 
absolutely  vital  to  the  formation  of  any 
sound  judgment  on  this  question  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  said,  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  have  a  Memorandum 
prepared,  explaining  tho  principle  on 
which  the  police  distinguished  between 
agrarian  and  other  offences.  He  believed 
the  only  change  that  had  been  made 
was  between  1868  and  1870.  It  was 
not  made  by  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment^ and  he  believed  tho  right  hoa. 
Gentleman  would  find  the  effect  of  it  in 
the  statistics  themselves.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  looked  at  the  figures 
for  the  year  he  would  find  an  explana- 
tory foot-note.  He  had  accurately  de- 
scribed what  the  method  used  to  be, 
and  the  result  as  to  certain  crimes  was 
extremely  misleading. 

Mn.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  said,  that 
there  might  be  a  note  of  the  kind  some- 
where, biit  he  had  carefully  examined 
the  Papers,  and  he  had  seen  nothing 
which  dealt  with  the  question.  It  would 
be  extremely  desirable  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  favour  them 
with  such  a  statement  as  he  had  men** 
tioned. 

{FirU  Night.-] 
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Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  said,  that  it 
should  be  done. 

Viscount  WOLMER  (Hants,  Peters- 
field)  said,  he  was  pleased  at  being  able 
for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  these 
debates  to  agree  with  a  large  part  of  the 
speech  which  had  been  made  by  a  brother 
Liberal  who,  unhappily,  was  divided 
from  him  on  this  Irish  Question.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had,  however, 
confused  together  what  appeared  to  be 
two  aspects  of  the  question.  The  major 
question  was  how  Ireland  was  to  be  go- 
verned in  the  future  ;  the  minor  question 
had  reference  to  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  told  the 
House  how  deeply  he  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him  felt  on  the  subject  of 
this  proposal  of  the  Government ;  and  he 
put  this  fact  forward  as  a  justification 
for  straining  the  Forms  of  Parliament 
almost  to  the  breaking-point  in  their  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  Bill  from  pass- 
ing. There  were  other  questions  on 
which  men  felt  very  strongly,  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  endea- 
vour to  stop  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Government  of  the  country.  To  his  mind 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  separate 
the  two  branches  of  this  question.  First 
of  all«  however,  he  would  deal  with  that 
part  of  it  which  was  more  immediately 
touched  by  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
E.  T.  Reid),  which  had  laid  before  the 
House  in  terms  with  which  he  very  largely 
agreed  the  duty  of  that  House  towards 
that  part  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  who 
wished  to  pay  their  rents,  but  who  wore 
not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  added  that  ho  had 
no  sympathy  with  tenants  who  could  pay 
a  just  rent  and  who  would  not  pay  it. 
But  he  omitted  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  fact  that  the  whole  action  of  the  Plan 
of  Campaign,  and  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  was  to  con- 
found in  one  great  system  of  repudiation 
the  two  classes  of  tenants.  One  of  the 
main  duties  of  the  Government  of  any 
civilized  country  was  to  insist  that  such 
eeparation  should  be  made  —that  by 
the  action  of  such  a  Bill  as  that  now 
before  the  House  the  tenant  who  would 
repudiate  a  just  contract  should  bo  made 
to  fulfil  that  contract,  and  that,  by  the 
action  of  some  such  Bill  as  had  been  in- 
troduced in  "  another  place,"  the  honest 
tenant  should  be  protected  from  evic- 


tion. To  the  measure  now  before  the 
other  House,  both  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dumfries  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  been  a  little 
unfair.  They  could  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pronounce  upon  that  measure 
till  it  had  left  the  House  of  Lords  and 
they  knew  the  shape  in  which  it  would 
be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  there  was  a  point  which  they  could 
take  hold  of,  and  that  was  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom  of  the  Government  that 
the  land  war  In  Ireland  must  be  made 
to  cease  ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  made 
to  cease  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  power 
of  certain  landlords,  enemies  of  their 
class  and  of  their  country,  to  inflict  upon 
men  who  could  not  pay  punishments 
which  were  only  merited  by  those  who 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  wings  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  in  his 
attempts  to  protect  the  other  class  of 
tenants.  Liberal  Unionists  held  that 
their  primary  duty  was  to  maintain  the 
Union ;  but  in  supporting  the  QDvem- 
ment  in  their  action  for  this  purpose, 
they  intended  to  put  the  utmost  pressure 
they  could  upon  them  to  pass  such  an 
Act  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  unjust 
and  barbarous  evictions.  Before  passing 
away  from  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
he  could  not  help  alluding  to  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  brought  in  last  year  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian.  The  bases  of  that 
Bill  were  the  rents  which  were  now 
denounced  as  unjust.  He  was  waiting 
for  an  informal  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Liberal  Unionists  for  protecting  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  reputation  and 
the  country  from  such  an  act  as  that. 
Then,  it  was  said  that  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Members  voted  against  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Parnell),which,it  was  alleged, 
would  have  had  the  effect  already  which 
the  Govommeiit  now  intended  to  produce 
by  tho  Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  hon.  Members  who  made 
that  accusation  against  the  Unionist 
Party  were  demanding  for  Members 
from  Ireland  a  totally  exceptional  treat- 
ment from  that  which  was  given  to 
English  and  Scotch  Members.  When 
the  Scotch  Members  brought  forward 
the  question  of  the  crofters  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appointed  a  Koyal  Com- 
missioni  and  would  not  legislate  until ' 
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he  had  received  its  report.  What  was 
sauce  for  a  Scotchman  was  sauce  in  a 
similar  case  for  an  Irishman.  The  accu- 
sation had  been  very  freely  levelled 
against  the  Party  which  had  the  honour 
to  follow  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Eossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Har- 
tington)  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain))that  they  were  supporting 
what  was  called  a  Coercion  Bill,  having 
been  returned  as  anti-coercionists.  [Mr. 
CossHAM :  Hear,  hear  J  He  would  ask 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  to  turn  to 
the  speeches  of  those  who  agreed  with 
him  and  to  the  columns  of  The  Daily 
NetC8  and  other  Liberal  newspapers, 
and  he  would  find  that  they  raised  the 
cry  of  *<  Conciliation  verstu  Coercion," 
and  said  to  the  electors — **  Do  not  vote 
for  any  Unionist  Members,  because  you 
will  be  voting  for  coercion."  Did  any 
Home  Euler  deny  that  his  Party  devoted 
their  energies  to  putting  the  issue  of 
conciliation  versus  coercion  ?  [Mr.  Glad  - 
STONE :  Hear,  hear.]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  acknowledged  that  was  his 
point.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  No,  no.]  He 
was  sorry  if  he  had  misunderstood  the 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but  that  was  the  whole  object  of  the 
Home  Rule  Press,  from  ITie  Daily  News 
down — or  up,  he  did  not  know  which  to 
call  it — to  77ie  Nation  in  Ireland.  That 
was  the  point  which  was  always  being 
put  forward.  Yet  now  it  was  asserted 
by  the  same  Party  that  at  the  last  Elec- 
tion the  country  never  had  the  question 
of  coercion  brought  before  it  at  all.  The 
real  point  now  at  issue  was  contained  in 
this  principle — ••'  Are  you  going  to  go- 
vern Ireland  by  or  against  and  in  spite 
of  the  National  League  ?  "  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  around  him,  headed  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian, 
had  determined  that  Ireland  should  be 
governed  by  the  National  League.  The 
country  had  determined  that  Ireland 
should  not  be  governed  by  the  National 
League,  and  that  being  so,  it  was  absurd 
to  turn  round  on  Liberal  Unionists  and 
say  that  they  had  abandoned  all  their 
traditions  in  their  endeavour  to  beat  the 
National  League.  The  Home  Eule 
Liberals  had  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  the  League,  and  could  not  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  deeds  of  the  League. 
They  were  told  of  an  increasing  roll  of 
Irish  crime ;  they  heard  of  multitudes  of 
tiotiina  of  outrage  who  dared  not  give 


evidence  against  those  who  had  outraged 
them;  and  they  had  heard  read  the 
charges  of  Judges  announcing  that  in 
their  opinion  law  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the 
jury  system  in  Ireland  was  at  a  deadlock. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Cowper  Commission 
also,  not  only  did  the  Commissioners 
press  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
but  nobody  could  take  up  that  Eeport 
in  an  impartial  spirit  without  reading  of 
acts  which  made  his  blood  curdle  with 
rage  and  indignation  at  such  things 
being  allowed  in  a  civilized  country.  In 
the  face  of  all  that,  the  House  was  told 
that  there  was  in  Ireland  a  sort  of  semi- 
divine  calm ;  and  when  hon.  Members 
came  down  to  that  House  and  declared 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  support  a  Govern- 
ment which  would  repress  that  state  of 
things  they  were  told  they  were  inter- 
fering between  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
They  were  interfering  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich — between  the  poor  Irish 
tenants  and  that  rich  tyrant  the  National 
League.  l_ffome  Rule  cheers. 2  Yes ; 
there  were  other  riches  than  money 
could  give,  and  he  doubted  whether 
many  men  had  more  power  given  by  the 
possession  of  gold  than  was  given  to 
members  of  the  National  League  as 
heads  of  the  local  Courts.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dumfries  in 
his  most  moderate  and  useful  speech 
said  ho  thought  it  his  duty  to  enter  his 
protest  as  an  English  gentleman  and  a 
Member  of  that  House  in  a  matter  of 
certain  accusations  made  in  the  public 
Press.  He  was  going  to  follow  in  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member's  footsteps — 
he  trusted  with  the  utmost  care— because 
he  also  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  his  view 
on  that  question.  A  charge  had  been 
made  than  which  none  other  more  foul 
or  more  terrible  could  be  conceived  ;  it 
had  been  denied  point-blank  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell).  In 
that  case  The  Timei  had  been  guilty  of 
a  most  foul  and  malignant  perjury,  libel, 
and  forgery.  Ought  a  Member  of  that 
House  to  sit  down  under  such  an 
accusation  levelled  against  a  Member  of 
that  body  ?  Was  any  Member  of  that 
House  to  be  liable  to  similar  accusations  ? 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
had  said,  and  had  justly  said,  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lay  upon  The  Times  and 
npt  that  of   disproof  upon   the   hon. 
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Member  for  Cork.  {^Rome  Rule  eheen.} 
Yes ;  but  there  was  only  one  way  of  set- 
ting that  machinery  in  motion.  In  an 
action  for  libel  The  Times  would  either 
have  to  give  in  at  once  or  else  file  a  plea 
of  justification,  and  on  that  plea  the 
whole  burden  of  proof  would  rest  on  The 
Times,  The  Times  would  have  to  prove 
that  the  denial  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oork  was  a  false  denial ;  7 he  Times  would 
have  to  prove  that  the  letter  was  genuine 
and  not  a  forgery,  and  if  The  Times 
failed  to  prove  that — and  he  could  think 
of  few  things  more  difficult  to  prove— 
not  only  would  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oork  gain  enormous  damages,  not  only 
would  he  ruin  his  chief  journalistic  foe, 
but  he  would  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
influence  of  the  Unionist  Party.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  had  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  such  a 
course ;  and  if,  in  the  face  of  that,  he  did 
not  commence  that  action,  which  he 
undertook  to  say  no  Member  of  the 
Liberal  or  Conservative  Parties  would 
fail  to  take  under  similar  circumstances, 
then  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  not  to  be  blamed  if 
they  drew  conclusions  very  unpalatable 
to  the  National  League  in  Ireland ;  and 
Members  of  that  House  were  not  to  be 
blamed  if,  in  their  position  as  trustees  of 
this  country,  they  refused  more  than 
ever  to  give  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
would  not  take  such  measures  to  clear 
himself  as  were  open  to  him,  the  care  of 
those  most  delicate  relations  between 
our  country  and  his  which  would  result 
from  the  passing  of  any  such  Bill  as  that 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mia  Lothian. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINQTON 
(Kerry,  S.)  said,  the  noble  Viscount  who 
bad  just  sat  down  (Viscount  Wolmer) 
was  one  of  those  who  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  attack  against  Irish  Mem- 
bers, but  granting  that  the  86  Members 
for  Ireland  had  come  red-hot  from  a  con* 
viot  prison,  their  election  to  the  House 
only  showed  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Irish 
people  were  such  that  in  spite  of  that 
the  people  determined  to  send  them  to 
Parliament  to  expose  their  grievances. 
He  feared  that  the  common  principles 
of  decency  and  honour  were  being  sub- 
verted. Ideas  on  such  subjects  must 
have  changed  since  the  time  when  the 
denial  of  a  Gentleman  whose  word  had 
never  been  proved  untrue  would  be 
taken  anywhere,    and  much  more   so 
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that  of  an  hon.  Member  of  that  House. 
In  former  times  that  word  was  taken 
without  question ;  but,  now,  there  were 
''insinuating  doubts''  thrown  against 
it.  If  this  sort  of  thing  was  con- 
tinued and  it  suited  hon.  Members 
opposite  to  insist  upon  and  repeat, 
in  the  insinuating  and  offensive  me- 
thods they  adopted,  the  charges  they 
brought  against  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  he  would  not  say 
that  those  who  sat  on  those  Benches 
would  be  answerable  always  for  the 
temper  in  which  they  might  meet  those 
charges.  Those  charges  were  insults 
and  calumnies  which  in  former  times 
would  have  been  met  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  adopted  [now-a-days. 
The  right  hou.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
had  found  groat  fault  with  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dumfries  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid),  but 
he  (Mr.  E.  Harrington)  thought  that, 
judging  from  past  experience  of  Bills 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Amendment  was  quite  justified.  He  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  been  dealing  very 
fairly  by  the  House  in  the  matter  of  the 
statistics  of  agrarian  outrages.  During 
the  quarter  ending  March  31  last,  the 
total  number  of  agrarian  outrages  in 
Ireland  was  241 ;  but  of  these  118  con- 
sisted of  threatening  letters.  Dealing 
with  evictions  in  Kerry,  he  showed  that 
in  the  quarter  ending  the  dOth  of  Juno, 
1886,  187  families,  numbering  1,206 
persons,  were  evicted  ;  in  the  succeeding 
quarter  207  families,  embracing  1,274 
persons,  were  evicted ;  while  in  the  last 
quarter  306  families,  numbering  1,706 
persons,  were  evicted.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  agitation — or  rather  the 
depression  in  agriculture  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  agitation— there  had 
been  evicted  in  Kerry  14,000  persons. 
This  meant  that  one  out  of  every  eight 
or  nine  persons  in  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  county  had  been  evicted. 
There  was  no  need  for  him  to  indicate 
what  a  continual  and  irritating  cause  of 
crime  these  evictions  must  be.  He  was 
far  from  palliating  either  crime  or  out- 
rage, but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Irish 
Members  to  plainly  tell  the  Government 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  crime  and 
outrage,  and  to  ask  them  to  make  an 
honest  endeavour  to  get  at  the  root  of 
tUe  evil.    It  was  easy  to  represent  the 
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Irish  Members  as  defendinp:  crime  and 
outrage,  but  that  was  doing  them  a 
gross  iojustice.  They  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  the  near  future  history  of 
their  country  would  vindicate  their 
action  from  other  such  odious  asper- 
sions. They  were  as  anxious  as  any 
other  section  of  the  House  that  crime 
and  outrage  should  be  put  down  in 
Ireland ;  but  their  experience  of  every 
coercive  measure  which  had  been  passed 
for  that  purpose  showed  that  those  mea- 
sures were  invariably  directed  against 
political  offenders  ;  while  in  many  in- 
stances criminals  were  either  allowed  to 
go  scot-free  or  such  unfair  means  were 
taken  to  obtain  their  conviction  that, 
when  convicted,  they  were  made  objects 
of  popular  sympathy — a  state  of  things 
highly  inimical  to  that  proper  respect  for 
the  law  which  should  exist  among  the 
people  of  any  country.  That  Crimes 
Bill  the  Government  now  wished  to  pass 
before  they  carried  their  remedial  mea- 
sures, and  the  working  of  it,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  Besident  Magistrates,  a 
body  of  men  who  were  practically  the 
ofifshoots  and  dependents  of  the  landlord 
class,  and  all  whose  interests  were  bound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  rents  at  their 
present  exorbitant  level.  He  insisted  that 
the  National  League  had  exercised  a 
humanizing  influence  in  checking  secret 
societies,  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
developed  if  the  tenants  had  been 
left  unprotected  against  the  landlords. 
The  League  consisted  of  determined, 
outspoken  men,  who  faced  the  tyrants, 
and  told  them  their  opinion  of  them, 
and  everything  that  the  League  had 
done  was  as  open  as  the  day.  Were  it 
not  for  the  League,  crime  would  have 
been  rampant ;  but  to  the  League  crime 
was  repugnant,  as  it  was  to  all  honest 
and  fearless  men.  If  the  Government 
would  now  come  forward  with  their 
"  large  proposals  "  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Irish  Land  Question,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  this  Bill.  On  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  the  claims  wliich 
had  been  returned  as  having  been  dealt 
with  by  Grand  Juries,  arising  out  of  mali- 
cious injuries,  he  found  that  those  put  for- 
ward by  the  Land  Oorporation  of  Ireland 
were  practically  adjudicated  upon  by 
Grand  Juries  consisting  of  its  own  share- 
holders ;  and  it  had  put  forward  claims 
for  cattle  which  it  had  afterwards  been 
found  had  strayed  upon  the  farms  of  its 


own  members,  prematurely  assuming 
that  the  cattle  had  been  stolen  by  Moon- 
lighters. One  thing  put  down  as  mali- 
cious injury  was  the  firing  of  grass ; 
whereas  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  set  fire  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  improved  growth,  and  it 
was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  some  of  the  claimants  who  had 
obtained  compensation  had  themselves 
set  fire  to  the  grass  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  it.  The  real  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  truth  in  these  matters 
was  that  there  were  so  many  men  con- 
cerned in  the  unjust  administration  of 
the  law  who  were  related  to  landlords, 
or  were  in  some  way  identified  with  tho 
interests  of  the  landlords.  He  gave 
warning  that,  if  this  Bill  passed  into 
law,  he  should  go  back  to  his  consti- 
tuency, and,  while  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  people  within  the  lines  of  the  law, 
would  take  every  opportunity  of  resist- 
ing the  oppression  and  tyranny  which 
the  Bill  would  impose  upon  the  people, 
and  he  should  not  be  afraid  to  take  the 
consequences.  He  felt  that  he  had  not 
put  the  House  to  any  inconvenience  by 
addressing  it,  because  the  House  had 
obliged  him  by  absenting  itself ;  but  if 
hon.  Members  would  not  listen  to  what 
Irish  Members  had  to  say,  the  Irish 
people  had  the  ear  of  the  country,  which 
was  now  open  to  the  tale  of  misery  which 
they  had  to  tell. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
cliffe)  said,  he  thought  tho  so  who  had 
followed  the  discussion  on  tho  Bill  before 
the  Houso  would  have  come  to  tho  con- 
clusion that  the  arguments  on  tho  other 
side  of  the  House  very  much  resolved 
itself  into  two  heads.  Hon.  Members 
asserted,  in  the  first  place,  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  law  and  order  in  Ireland ; 
and  they  then  occupied  themselves  with 
recriminations  against  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
for  the  part  they  took  in  1881-2.  On 
the  latter  point  ho  agreed  very  much 
with  the  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  E. 
R.  Russell).  There  were  many  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  House  who 
cared  very  little  what  course  was  taken 
by  the  Liberal  Party,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  in  1881 
and  1882.  The  circumstances  had  changed 
in  almost  every  respect,  and  he  under- 
stood that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
those  who  were  associated  with  him,  had 
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entirely  changed  their  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  had  been  admitted  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  that  the  old  policy  had  failed, 
and  the  Liberal  Party  had  turned  back 
on  it  for  ever.  Then,  as  to  the  first 
assertion,  as  to  the  necessity  for  restoring 
law  and  order  in  Ireland  ;  the  memories 
of  thode  who  used  that  argument  to  so 
wide  extent  as  they  did  must  have  rather 
failed  them  on  this  matter.  This  Bill 
was  a  distinct  fulfilment  of  a  pledge 

fiven  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the 
eginning  of  the  Session,  and  he  would 
venture  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Speech,  which  clearly  re- 
ferred to  this  Bill  and  its  introduction. 
That  Speech  pointed  out  very  clearly 
the  relation  between  such  disorder  as 
existed  in  Ireland  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants  in  that 
country.  Her  Majesty,  in  the  Speech, 
said  that  grave  crime  was  less  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  she  went  on  to  say  that  the 
relations  between  the  owners  and  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  certain  districts 
had  been  seriously  disturbed,  and  fur- 
ther, that — 

'^Organized  attempts  to  excite  the  latter  class 
against  the  fulfilment  of  their  legal  obligations 
was  made." 

And  then  we  were  told  that  our  at- 
tention would  be  called  to  reforms 
in  legal  procedure.  It  was  clear  that 
these  reforms  were  contemplated,  not  in 
regard  to  the  general  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  but  the  suppression  of 
the  **  organized  attempts  "  to  which 
Her  Majesty  had  previously  referred. 
The  '*  legal  obligations"  of  the  Queen's 
Speech  meant  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  **  rent."  The  Land  Court  in  Ire- 
land had  decided,  and  Lord  Cowper's 
Commission  asserted,  that  the  rent 
of  land  in  Ireland  was  much  greater 
than  it  should  be ;  and  that  being 
80,  it  followed,  as  Mr.  Knipe,  the 
dissentient  Commissioner  on  theCowper 
Commission,  and  also  Sir  Eedvers 
Buller,  said,  that  the  combinations 
which  this  Bill  was  intended  to  sup- 
press were  the  salvation  of  the  people. 
He  had  heard,  with  great  astonishment, 
some  references  to  the  land  legislation 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lo- 
thian in  1881.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Hossendale  said  that  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land 
in  Ireland  was  more  favourable  to  the 
tenant  than  in  almost  any  country  he 
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knew.    That  might  be ;  but  it  was  not 
more  favourable  than  the  circumstances 
demanded,  seeing  that  in  Ireland  the 
tenant  had  created  the  value  of  that  for 
which  he  was  asked  to  pay  rent.    The 
Land  Act  of  1 88 1  had  turned  out  a  partial 
failure,  because  the  advice  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  was  not  listened  to 
then,  as  it  also,  unfortunately,  was  not 
listened  to  last  September.  Had  it  been, 
we  should  now  have  been  in  a  better 
position.    Since  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill,  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
withholding  statistics  and  information 
which  were  requisite  to  support  their 
assertions,  and  the  case  they  tried  to 
make  out  in  its  favour,  had  been  almost 
unprecedented  in  Parliamentary  history. 
Such    figures    as    had  been  meagrely 
doled  out  to  the  House,  not  only  did  not 
support,   but  contradicted  some  of  the 
assertions  made.     The  Chief  Secretary 
had  told  them  in  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading  that  statistics  showed  that  agra- 
rian crime  was  in  excess  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  The  facts  were  the 
other    way;    for    whereas    there   were 
279  cases  of  agrarian  crime  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1885,  there  were  only  166  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1886.     In  the  first 
quarter  of  1886  the  number  of  agrarian 
crimes  was  256,  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1887  it  was  241.  These  figures  showed 
clearly  that  agrarian  crime  was  not  in- 
creasing, as  was  asserted,  but  was  di- 
minishing.    But  this  was  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  Government  bad 
shrunk  from,  or  been  unable  to  make 
good,  their  assertions.     The  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  made  an  assertion  that 
juries  would  not    convict    in  Ireland. 
Thereupon  he  (Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis)  placed 
on  the  I^aper  a  Notice  of  Motion  for  a 
Eeturn  showing  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  juries  had  so  failed  to  convict ; 
but  when  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  consent  to  the  production  of 
this  Hetum,  he  was  told  that  there  were 
no  official  records.     But,  if  there  were 
no  official  records,  why  should  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  have  told  the  House  in 
such  an  off-hand  way  that  juries  would 
not  convict  ?    In  the  same  way,  he  had 
put  on  the  Paper  a  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
the  anecdotes  told  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary in  support  of  his  case  on  behalf  of 
the  Bill ;  but,  although  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  had  said  that  he  would 
refer  the  statements  he  had  made  to  a  ^ 
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Select  Oommittee,  the  Cliief  Secretary 
(Iklr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  declined  to  do  so. 
He  (Mr.  J.  E.  EllisJ  protested  against 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  80  grave  a  matter  was  at  stake. 
The  debate  on  the  Bill  had  amply  demon- 
strated that  the  disorder  and  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Ireland  were  mainly  due  to  evic- 
tions and  to  the  treatment  of  the  tenaots 
by  the  Irish  landlords.  Lord  Dufferin, 
speaking  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  said,  in  the  year 
1845  — 

**  There  are  those  possessing  property  in  Iro* 
land,  in  whose  honour,  in  whose  sense  of  justice, 
in  whose  compassion,  I,  for  one,  have  no  confi- 
dence whatever.*' 

That  was  strong  language  to  use  of  any 
class  of  men ;  but  he  believed  it  was 
amply  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  landlords  during  the  time  of  the 
great  famine  from  1845  to  1847.  Fur- 
ther, he  believed  the  words  of  Lord 
Dufferin  were  true  of  many  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment; 
and  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  an  evi- 
dence that  the  Irish  landlords  could  not 
be  trusted  to  deal  fairly  by  their  tenants 
without  the  intervention  of  the  law. 
Now,  what  was  going  on  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  time?  The  evictions  in 
1885  affected  15,423  persons;  in  1886, 
19,473.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1885, 
3,446  were  evicted;  1886,  3,447;  1887, 
5,040,  making  a  total  of  more  than  400  a 
week,  or  20,000  per  annum;  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  had  justly 
said  that  in  certain  circumstances  eviction 
meant  a  sentence  of  death.  The  evictions 
at  Glenbeigh  were  simply  a  sample  of 
what  took  place.  One  need  go  no  fur- 
ther than  that  for  an  explanation  of  the 
disorder  at  present  existing  in  that 
country.  He  observed  that  the  number 
of  homicides  in  Ireland  in  1886  was  10  ; 
who  could  tell  in  how  many  of  the 
20,000  cases  of  evictions  the  word 
''homicide"  justly  applied?  The  real 
fact  was  that  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
crush  the  National  League,  and  so  to 
leave  the  tenants  at  the  mercy  of  the 
landlords  by  making  evictions  less  no- 
ticeable. He  had  examined  the  consti- 
tution of  the  National  League  as  laid 
down  in  the  address  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  and  his  Colleagues,  dated  October, 
1882,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  should  like  to  quote  it.  It 
vas  M  follows ; — 


**  The  necessity  of  close  organization,  for  the 
purpose  of  conccntmting  and  giving  a  definite 
direction  to  the  National  energies,  is  universally 
felt.  It  has  been  forced  upon  public  attention 
by  the  encroachments  upon  popular  rights, 
which  have  been  going  on  in  ail  directions 
since  the  power  of  union  among  the  people  was 
relaxed.  The  landlord  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  Irish 
tenant ;  Uie  dismay  which  the  present  scale  of 
judicial  rents  has  created  among  applicants  to 
the  Land  Courts ;  and  the  confiscation  of  ten- 
ants* property  that  is  being  effected  wherever 
disorganization  has  crept  in  render  it  more 
necessary  now  than  ever  that  the  Irish  tenantry 
should  be  re- united  in  vigilant  and  lawful  asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves 
from  injustice,  and  for  seeking  that  full  measure 
of  land  law  reform  which  alone  can  secure  them 
against  the  perils  of  halting  legislation.  From 
the  farming  classes  the  desire  for  organized 
effort  has  extended  to  the  labourers,  whose 
miserable  condition  has  been  so  long  disre- 
garded, and  to  the  artizans,  who  see  in  the 
spirit  evoked  by  a  great  National  combination, 
a  power  which  can  nourish  our  decaying  native 
industries  with  millions  of  money,  now  an- 
nually drained  awa^r  into  foreign  markets. 

With  all  these  incentives  to  organization, 
the  Irish  National  League  unites  a  programme 
of  social  and  political  reform,  which  will  gradu- 
ally transfer  all  local  power  and  patronage 
from  privileged  strangers  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  so  fortify  them  for  the  work 
of  National  ISolf- Government,  which  is  the  in- 
spiration of  all  our  struggles.  The  ^National 
Conference  has,  with  the  most  hearty  unani- 
mity, embodied  these  principles  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Irish  National  League.  It 
remains  for  you  now,  in  your  various  districts, 
to  give  immediate  and  practical  effect  to  these 
resolutions ;  so  that  from  the  formation  of  local 
branches,  the  League  may  be  able  to  proceed 
to  the  election  for  the  Central  Council,  and 
may  be  able  to  offer  to  every  section  of  the 
Irish  people  the  power  and  protection  which 
organization  and  discipline  alone  can  ensure," 

He  submitted  that  there  was  nothing  in 
that  address  of  a  treasonable  or  repre« 
hensible  character.  He  felt  bound  to 
condemn  the  language  of  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  with  reference  to  the 
National  League,  as  reckless  and  random 
assertions  tending  to  lower  the  dignity 
of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said— 

**  We  cannot  forget  that  the  League  leans  a 
part  upon  those  dark,  secret  societies  which 
work  by  dynamite  and  the  dagger,  whose  object 
is  anarchy,  and  whose  means  are  assassma- 
tion." 

This  was  a  serious  charge,  and  when 
they  remembered  by  whom  it  was  made, 
he  thought  they  were  justified  in  asking 
for  proof.  He  (Mr.  J.  E.  EUis)  could 
not  but  contrast  this  statement  with  the 
speech  of  Lord  Spencer,  to  which  he 
listened  with  so  much  pleasure,  at  New* 
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castle  on  September  21,  1886,  m  which 
that  noble  Lord  explicitly  severed  theEe- 
presentatives  of  the  Irish  people  from 
the  faintest  complicitj  in  or  knowledge 
of  crime  or  outrage.  On  the  subject  of 
the  letter  in  The  Times,  the  signature  of 
which  was  attributed  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork,  he  took  diametrically  the  op- 
posite view  to  that  taken  this  evening  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Wolmer).  He 
accepted  the  emphatic  disclaimer  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  and  he 
believed  the  English  people  would  accept 
it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  such  a 
matter  they  should  require  as  strict  an 
adhesion  to  the  laws  of  evidence  as 
would  be  observed  in  a  Court  of  Justice ; 
and  he  must  say  that  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hossendale 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington),  in  launch- 
ing serious  charges  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon), 
and  then  sheltering  himself  behind  an 
anonymous  journal,  was  what  he  should 
not  have  expected  from  him.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a 
speech  in  that  House,  had  said  that 
what  the  Government  had  to  do  was  to 
attempt  to  break  down  the  oppression 
under  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
Buffering,  and  to  enable  them  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  self-constituted 
Dictators  of  the  country.  That  was  the 
fallacy  which  underlay  the  whole  argu- 
ment. Hon.  Members  below  the  Gang- 
way were  no  more  self-constituted  Dic- 
tators of  Ireland  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  the  self-constituted  Dic- 
tator of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
and  they  sat  in  that  House  by  as  un- 
questionable a  title  as  any  Member  of  it. 
No  proof  had  been  given  in  that  House 
that  the  National  League  was  built  up 
in  the  way  that  had  been  asserted.  The 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  told  them 
that  it  prevented  settlements  between 
landlord  and  tenants,  but  when  chal- 
lenged he  had  been  unable  to  show  that 
that  was  so.  The  source  of  the  strength 
of  the  National  League  lay  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  people  of  Ireland  that  to 
it  they  owed  their  salvation.  A  policy 
of  exasperation  had  been  entered  upon 
in  the  last  week  or  10  days,  which  con- 
sisted of  vilifying  the  characters  of  Irish 
Members  in  that  House.  This  attempt 
to  preserve  the  Union  by  forged  letters 
in  newspapers  and  rancorous  abuse  would 
fail  as  it  deserved  to.  This  Amend- 
ment asked  that  they  should  have  th^ 
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full  measure  for  relief  before  them 
before  they  went  on  with  the  considera- 
tion  of  a  measure  for  strengthening 
the  Criminal  Law  against  combinations 
of  tenants.  The  Prime  Minister  him- 
self had  said  that  the  two  Bills  were 
sister  Bills,  and  that  the  one  was  the 
complement  of  the  other.  For  his  own 
part  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  the 
remedial  measure  put  forward  by  the 
Government.  The  Timet  recommended 
it  to  the  Conservative  Party  and  their 
allies  on  the  ground  that  it  would  save 
landlords  the  expense  of  having  to  go 
to  the  Court  at  Dublin.  They  had  been 
almost  threatened  again  that  evening  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  with  re- 
gard to  the  length  of  this  debate ;  but 
he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  that  this  charge  of  Obstruction  had 
not  the  slightest  terrors  for  him ;  he 
knew  that  he  had  the  support  of  his 
constituents  against  this  Bill,  and  on 
that  side  they  would  continue  to  do  their 
duty  in  this  matter.  It  was  because  he 
believed  that  this  Bill  contained  within 
it  a  grave  danger  to  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  it  would  postpone  that  for 
which  they  all  hoped  and  which  they 
earnestly  desired,  the  better  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  that  he  offered  it 
his  resolute  and  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) 
said,  he  considered  the  Amendment  a 
reasonable  one.  It  was  perfectly  con- 
ceivable that,  if  some  adequate  measure 
of  relief  with  respect  to  Irish  rents  were 
placed  before  them,  and  they  were  cer- 
tain that  it  would  pass  into  law,  the 
House  might  become  convinced  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  further 
proceeding  with  this  strengthening  of 
the  Criminal  Law.  He  admitted,  for 
himself,  that  he  was  not  very  hopeful  of 
any  such  measure  being  placed  before 
them  by  the  Government,  because,  from 
the  character  of  the  remedial  measure 
which  they  had  proposed  ^*  elsewhere," 
he  despaired  of  their  being  able  to  put 
it  into  such  a  shape  that  it  could  be 
hopefully  regarded  by  the  House.  He 
could  not  see  how  the  proposal  of  bank- 
ruptcy, as  the  highway  to  success,  had 
the  promise  of  success.  It  struck  him 
as  very  much  like  as  if  they  were  told 
that  to  knock  a  man  down  was  the  best 
way  to  set  him  on  his  legs.  He  had 
never  himself  observed  an  operation  of 
that  kind  successful.    Still,  they  were 
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bound  to  look  upon  it  88  possible  that 
some  measure  of  a  hopeful  character 
might  be  put  before  them  ;  and  he  was 
satisGed  that  unless  they  had  the  as- 
surance that  some  efiectusl  measure  of 
remedy  against  the  evil  of  excessive  rent, 
now  undeniably  existing  in  Ireland,  was 
to  accompany  this  measure  of  coercion, 
it  would  add  infinitely  to  the  amount  of 
misery  at  present  endured  by  the  Irish 
people,  and  to  the  amount  of  hostility 
with  which  English  rule  was  already 
regarded.  He  was  satisfied  that  this 
measure,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  produce  an  immense  amount 
of  oppression.  The  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
had  both  stated  that  the  Bill  was  aimed 
at  crime  alone,  and  not  at  combinations 
of  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
unjust  rents ;  but  if  it  made  those  com- 
binations crimes,  their  statement  was  a 
mere  quibble.  All  the  liberty  the  Home 
Secretary,  by  the  Bill,  would  leave  for 
combinations  of  tenants,  was  the  liberty 
to  express  an  opinion,  or  hold  a  sort  of 
academic  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
rents  that  they  would  like  to  pay  for 
their  land ;  and  if  they  took  any  steps  to 
carry  that  opinion  into  practical  effect, 
and  bring  it  to  bear  with  any  practical 
aim  upon  their  landlord,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  as  it  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ire- 
land, they  involved  themselves  at  once 
in  a  criminal  conspiracy.  He  held  that 
all  combinations  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever that  would  be  of  any  practical 
use,  would  be  stamped  by  the  Bill  as 
criminal,  and  every  person  who  engaged 
in  them  would  be  exposed  to  very  severe 
punishment.  It  was  said  that  there  were 
no  new  crimes  created  by  the  Bill ;  but 
he  was  certain  that  several  of  the  com- 
binations aimed  at  had  never  yet  been 
S renounced  to  be  criminal  by  any  Eng- 
sh  or  Irish  tribunal.  Whether  these 
were  new  crimes  or  not,  it  was  perfectly 
certain  that  the  sort  of  tribunal  which 
was  to  be  erected  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  so  delicate  a 
matter  of  jurisprudence,  would  manu- 
facture new  crimes.  There  was  plenty 
of  material  in  the  Bill  to  enable  the 
two  Besident  Magistrates  to  make  a 
great  many  new  crimes.  There  were, 
at  all  events,  artificial  crimes  that  were 
perpetuated  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
In  connection  with  trade  disputes  in 
Englandi  the  test  of  criminal  combina- 


tion was  the  criminality  or  innocence  of 
the  act  when  done  by  an  individusl. 
What  was  allowable  in  industrial 
matters  and  in  the  case  of  artizans 
should  be  equally  allowable  in  the  case 
of  agrarian  disputes  as  between  land- 
lords and  tenants.  What  was  innocent 
in  the  case  of  individual  tenants,  ought 
also  to  be  innocent  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
bination of  tensnts.  If  a  combination 
among  tenants  who  desired  a  reduction 
of  rents  should  be  held  to  be  illegal 
under  this  Bill,  as  he  feared  it  would, 
the  Qovornment  could  not  escape  the 
charge  of  having  created  or  perpetuated 
an  artificial  crime.  A  law  having  such 
results  could  not  fail  to  cause  passionate 
resentment  in  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
and  their  irritation  would  certainly  not 
grow  less  when  they  considered  the 
character  of  the  tribunal  which  was  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Instead  of  trial  by  jury,  they  were 
to  be  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  autho- 
rity of  Besident  Magistrates.  The  Irish 
people  would  feel  that  they  were  being 
under  what  thf^y  regarded  as  English 
usurpation  and  English  despotism ; 
for  now,  when  they  had,  by  the  re- 
turn of  86  Nationalist  Members,  given  un- 
equivocal expression  to  their  desire  for 
Home  Eule,  he  failed  to  see  how  anyone 
who  believed  in  the  principle  that  a 
country  ought  to  be  governed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  its  people  could 
look  upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  direct 
rule  of  this  country  in  Irish  home  affairs 
as  anything  less  than  a  usurpation  and 
a  tyranny.  At  the  very  moment  when 
they  felt  this  usurpation  most  keenly, 
the  Irish  people  were  to  be  deprived  of 
the  traditional  safeguard  against  Go- 
vernment tyranny.  In  support  of  the 
proposal  to  suspend  trial  by  jury  in 
certain  cases,  it  was  alleged  that  jurors 
were  in  sympathy  with  crime.  He  did 
not  believe,  however,  that  jurors  could 
ever  really  be  in  sympathy  with  crime. 
The  right  way  to  state  the  proposition 
was,  to  say  that  jurors  felt  antipathy 
for  the  Government  who  prosecuted  the 
perpetrators  of  crime;  and  the  true  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  what  was  called  the 
failure  of  the  jury  system  in  Ireland  was, 
not  thatthe  jury  system  had  broken  down, 
but  that  the  system  of  anti-Irish  Go-- 
vemment  for  Ireland  had  broken  down. 
The  more  startling  the  failure  of  juries 
to  support  the  Government  in  the  pro- 
secution of  undoubted  crime,  the  dearer 
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was  the  proof  of  antagonism  between 
the  people  whom  those  juries  represented 
and  the  QoTernment.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  was  not  the  jury  system  that 
ought  to  be  abolished,  but  the  system  of 
gOTemment,  in  order  that  a  GoTornment 
more  in  harmony  with  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  Irish  people,  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  at  present  in  power. 
If  it  were  true  that  juries  were  terrorized 
by  the  National  League,then  all  that  was 
required  was  as  much  strengthening  of 
the  law  as  would  procure  the  conviction 
and  punishment  of  that  offence  and  uo 
more.    If  this  sort  of  legislation  were 

Sressed  forward,  there  would  be  an  evil 
one  to  others  besides  the  Irish  nation. 
The  appeal  which  was  made  to  the 
English  people  in  order  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  this  measure,  would  have 
a  demoralizing  effect.  It  was  an  appeal 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  English 
people.  They  were  a  generous  people, 
out  they  had  their  faults ;  and  they  were 
extremely  jealous  lest  it  should  be  said 
that  they  were  unable  to  keep  down 
any  nation  with  whom  they  had  once 
been  in  hostile  conflict.  The  question 
which  was  now  being  put  to  the  Eng- 
lish people  was  this — '*  Will  you  allow 
yourselves  to  be  put  down  by  this  con- 
temptible Irish  nation  ?  "  The  Bill  ap- 
pealed to  the  worst  side  of  the  English 
character,  and  would,  so  far  as  success- 
ful, be  more  injurious  to  England  than 
to  Ireland.  The  conquest  of  Ireland  by 
England  might  be  an  easy  task ;  but  the 
self -conquest  of  England,  in  matters 
where  justice  and  right  were  concerned, 
was  a  more  difficult,  but  a  more  brilliant 
and  useful  victory.  That  victory,  the  Qo- 
vemment  were  doing  their  best  to  pre- 
vent, and  leading  the  English  nation  on- 
wards and  downwards  on  the  path  of 
pride,  injustice  and  oppression.  Fully 
believing  that  the  measure  they  were 
pressing  upon  the  House  was  one  of 
that  nature,  he  cordially  supported  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  (Sheffield,  Bright- 
side)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amendment 
which  has  been  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  H. 
T.  Beid),  in  a  speech  marked  by  great 
ability  and  great  moderation,  invites 
this  House  to  declare  that  it  will  not — 

"Proceed  further  with  a  measure  for  strength- 
ening the  Criminal  Law  against  combinations 
of  tenants  until  it  has  before  it  the  full  measure 
for  their  relief  against  excessiye  rents  in  the 

Mr.  Wallace 


shape  in  which  it  may  pass  the  other  House  of 
Parliament." 

It  has  been  said  by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite,  and  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Petersfield  Division  of  Hants 
(Viscount  Wolmer)  behind  me,  that  in 
moving  this  Amendment  we  are  strain- 
ing the  powers  of  Parliament  to  the 
utmost  and  almost  to  the  verge  of 
breaking.  The  noble  Lord  has  only 
had  a  short  experience  of  this  House, 
or  otherwise  he  would  have  known  that 
important  measures  of  this  kind  are 
almost  invariably  met  on  the  stage  of 
going  into  Committee  by  some  Amend- 
ment or  other.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a  measure  which 
touches — as  this  does — the  liberties  of 
5,000,000  of  people.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  Bill  which  will  surround 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  people  with  a  net- 
work of  legal  machinery  of  a  technical 
and  even  of  a  dangerous  character  can 
be  prosecuted  through  this  House  with 
the  facility  of  a  Turnpike  Bill ;  and  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  that  a  Bill  of  that  cha- 
racter should  be  passed  without  discus- 
sion. Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
already  allowed  four  or  five  speeches — 
some  of  them  marked  by  very  great 
ability — to  be  made  from  this  side  of 
the  House  without  any  reply.  I  remem- 
ber, on  a  former  occasion,  that  such  a 
policy  was  designated  **  a  conspiracy  of 
silence,"  although  it  was  not,  fortu- 
nately, a  conspiracy  punishable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  that  such  an  Amendment  as 
this  ought  to  be  met  with  a  conspiracy  of 
silence.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  far  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  is 
concerned  his  answer  was  full,  and  that 
he  replied  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
with  the  courtesy  which  uniformly  cha- 
racterizes him.  But  we  have  had  from 
no  other  Member  of  the  Party  opposite 
any  reply  to  the  rest  of  the  speeches 
which  have  been  addressed  to  the 
House  to-night.  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the 
position  in  which  we  stand  ?  We  have 
practically  two  measures  before  us — 
perhaps  not  exactly  before  us ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  in  our  minds ;  one  of  them  is 
actually  before  us,  and  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  other  we  are  perfectly  well 
acquainted.  One  of  them  purports  to 
be  a  measure  against  crime,  whereas  the 
other  purports  to  be  for  the  relief  of 
tenants  from  excessive  rent0.    Now,  if 
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the  speecli    of   my  hon.   and  learned 
Friend  proved  anything,  it  proved  two 
things — namely,  that  a  repressive  mea- 
sure would  only  tend  to  aggravate  and 
increase  crime,   whereas  the    measure 
which  is  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
tenants  will  altogether  fail.     Moreover, 
we  have  heen  assured  in  this  House  that 
the  repressive  measure  is  intended  to 
he  pressed  through  hoth  Houses  of  Par- 
liament  with  all  its  pristine    severity. 
[Cheeri.'\      Hon.     Gentlemen    opposite 
cheered  that  statement.     They  rejoiced 
in  the  severity  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment   of    the    Criminal   Law   in   Ire- 
land ;  hut  we  have  no  guarantee  as  to 
the  condition  into  which  the  measure  of 
relief  will  come  down  to  this  House,  or 
as  to  the  character  it  is  likely  to  assume 
when  it  passes  through  Parliament.     I 
think  the  difficulty  of  discussing  these 
two  measures  apart  must  he  ohvious  to 
every  hon.  Memher ;  hut  it  is  impossible 
not  to  connect  them  together  in  our 
minds,  because  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  he  considered  these  two  Bills  as 
sister  Bills,  one  being  the  complement 
of  the  other.    Why,  I  would  ask,  is  a 
Coercion  Bill  to  be  a  complement  of  a 
Belief  Bill  for  the  Irish  tenants  ?    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary has  answered   that  the  object  of 
the     Bill  we     are  now    discussing    is 
the  prevention  of  crisie.     But  another 
contention  is  that  effectual  relief  given 
to  the  Irish  tenants  will  render  all  re- 
pressive legislation  unnecessary.    What 
IS  it  that  is  at  the  root  of  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  ?  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Petersfield  spoke  of  the 
character  of  the   Irish  landlords.     He 
thought  that  we  had  dealt  with  them 
with  great  severity.     Now,  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  reflect'  on  the  Irish  land- 
lords in  the  severe  strain  which  they 
have  been  reflected  upon  by  other  and 
higher  authorities  elsewhere.    Let  me 
bring  to  the  notice  of   the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  the  statement  which 
was  made  in  respect  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  the  character  of  the  Irish 
landlords  on  the  highest  authority  no 
later  than  Friday  last  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  '*  With  one  or  two  exceptions," 
said  a  noble  Earl  in  **  another  place  " — 

"  he  distinctly  stated  that  until  very  recently 
landlords  did  not  make  improvements  on  the 
land ;  that  the  tenants  made  them,  and  when 
they  were  made  their  rents  were  raised.  Ue 
attrihuted  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  to 
the  fact  that  the  lajadlords,  in  other  respects  an 
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admirable  race  of  men"— [it  was  not  stated 
what  those  other  respects  were]— "were  un- 
doubtedly bad  landlords." 

That  is  not  the  language  of  any  sup- 
porter of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  nor  is  it  the  statement  of 
an  Irish  Member,  nor  of  those  Bashi- 
Bazouks  to  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Goschen)  made  reference  in  his 
Edinburgh  speech.  It  is  the  statement 
of  one  of  your  own  witnesses,  for  these 
are  the  words  of  Earl  Cowper,  speaking 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  nothing 
so  strong  has  ever  been  said  by  any- 
body on  this  side  of  the  House.  Indeed, 
no  language  has  been  used  which  is  so 
sweeping  and  so  condemnatory  as  the 
words  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  says  that 
until  very  recently  the  landlords  made 
no  improvements  on  the  land,  and  that 
when  improvements  were  made  by  the 
tenants  the  rents  were  immediately 
raised,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  land- 
lords confiscated  the  property  of  the 
tenants.  Then  he  attributed  the  'pre- 
sent condition  of  Ireland  to  the  fact  that 
the  landlord  class  in  Ireland,  who  in 
other  respects  were  a  most  admirable 
race  of  men,  were  undoubtedly  bad 
landlords.  The  noble  Lord  went  on  to 
say  that — 

**  The  future  hope  of  the  country  lay  in  pro- 
tecting the  tenants  in  the  possession  of  their 
improvements.** 

Now,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  if 
that  is  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  if 
such  a  condition  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
deplorable  state  of  things  in  that  coun- 
try, why  it  is  that  Her  Majesty's  Qto- 
vemment  should  insist  on  passing 
through  this  House  a  Coercion  Bill  of 
unexampled  severity,  and  give  us  no 
guarantee  that  their  measure  of  relief 
will  be  one  that  is  at  all  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  justice.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  measure  of  relief  which 
was  recommended  by  Lord  Cowper's 
Commission  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  distinctly  put  aside,  and  refuse  to 
act  upon.  Let  me  remind  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  that  of  all  the  Viceroys  of 
Ireland  now  living  Lord  Cowper  is  the 
only  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  a  domestic  legislature  for  Ireland. 
All  others  have,  more  or  less,  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  that  proposition.  Be- 
member  further  that  he  is  the  ally  of 
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the  Governmenty  the  Obairmaa  of  their 
own  Hoyal  Cominission,  and  yet  he  ex- 
presses his  own  conviction  after  serving 
for  long  months  in  Ireland,  and  after  ex- 
amining witnesses,  whose  evidence  is  to 
be  found  in  that  ponderous  Blue  Book ; 
and  he  goes  still  further,  because,  while 
he  has  declared  that  the  present  agrarian 
oondition  of  Ireland  is  so  bad,  he  has 
also  declared  the  Qovernment  to  be  a 
hateful  bureaucracy.  This  is  the  de- 
clared opinion  of  one  of  the  leading 
Members  of  the  Unionist  Party  in 
terms  which,  if  coming  from  a  Liberal, 
would  bo  regarded  as  tolerably  strong. 
Now,  Sir,  with  respect  of  the  Land 
Bill,  we  ask  whether  it  will  remedy 
the  evils  which  now  exist,  or  whether 
it  will  not  prove  to  be  altogether  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  them.  We  recog- 
nize that,  so  far  as  the  leaseholders  are 
concerned,  it  offers  a  substantial  boon  to 
them  ;  but  they  only  form  one- fourth  of 
the  tenants  of  Ireland.  To  the  rest  it 
is  a  cruel  mockery.  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  can 
derive  very  little  consolation  from  the 
debates  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject,  because  I  believe  that  the  whole 
of  tho  Government  measure  has  been 
condemned,  almost  in  the  strongest 
terms,  by  all  those  who  have  spoken 
upon  it — whether  friend  or  foe.  Surely 
the  only  proper  and  sensible  way  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendation  of 
your  own  Commission,  was  to  reduce 
excessive  rents  by  submitting  the  claims 
of  the  tenants  to  the  Land  Commission 
which  originally  fixed  the  rents.  But 
what  is  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  ? 
Instead  of  doing  that  you  substitute  the 
most  stupid  and  heartless  provisions  that 
were  probably  ever  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. You  refuse  to  reconsider  or  to 
revise  the  rents  until  the  tenant  is 
reduced  to  bankruptcy,  yet  you  throw 
over  what  your  own  witnesses  have  said. 
Sir  Kedvers  BuUer  tells  you — 

"  I  feel  very  strongly  that  you  can  never  have 
peace  unless  you  create  some  legal  equipoise, 
or  some  equivalent.'' 

You  do  not  propose  to  supply  any  such 
equivalent ;  but  you  give  to  the  County 
Court  Judge  an  indirect  and  temporary 
power  of  revising  rents ;  but  that  power 
extends  only  to  bankruptcy;  and  the 
thrifty,  solvent,  and  honest  tenant  must 
pay  unjust  rents  until  his  little  savings 
are  gone.  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  likely  to  demoralize  the  tenants  of 


Ireland  than  such  a  provision.  You  de- 
clare that  the  thrifty  tenant  must  go  on 
until  his  savings  are  exhausted  before 
he  can  hope  for  a  reduction,  whereas  the 
unthrifty  and  dishonest  man  can  go  at 
once  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  hope 
to  get  a  reduction  of  rent.  In  a  case  of 
bankruptcy,  we  can  understand  that  the 
Judge  should  decide  how  far  the  bank- 
ruptcy was  due  to  the  tenant's  own  con- 
duct; but  when  the  bankruptcy  arises 
from  bad  seasons — it  may  be  from  bad 
farming — you  put  into  the  BiU  more 
extraordinary  provisions  than  have  ever 
been  inserted  in  any  other  measure  ever 
brought  before  the  House.  If  the  rent 
exceeds  £50  there  is  to  be  no  relief 
whatever  for  the  tenant.  If  his  rent  is 
only  £49  he  may  hope  for  a  reduction ; 
but  if  it  happens  to  be  £51  he  is  entirely 
outside  all  chance  of  it,  and  is  practi- 
cally beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  If, 
from  any  course  whatever,  he  is  able 
to  pay — it  may  be  from  his  children's 
earnings,  or  from  some  supplementary 
industry — he  must  pay  as  long  as  his 
means  hold  out.  If  the  landlord  does 
not  proceed  by  way  of  ejectment,  but 
by  distress,  the  tenant  can  get  no  relief 
whatever.  If  ho  becomes  a  bankrupt 
he  may  obtain  relief. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  is  violating 
one  of  the  Eules  of  this  House,  which 
is  that  no  hon.  Member  is  entitled  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  a  measure  which 
is  now  before  **  another  place." 

Mb.  MUNDELLA:  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  reminder, 
and  I  shall,  of  course,  at  once  bow  to  your 
ruling;  but  I  was  about  to  point  out 
that  the  remedial  proposals  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  appear  to  be  framed 
not  so  much  to  do  simple  justice  to  the 
Irish  tenants  as  to  satisfy  the  conscience 
of  the  English  constituencies.  I  may 
ask  what  is  the  justification  for  this 
Coercion  Bill  of  the  Government  ?  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  settlement  of  the 
agrarian  question  will,  of  itself,  put  an 
end  to  Irish  discontent.  But  there  are 
other  questions  which  lie  deeper  than 
the  mere  agrarian  question.  Above  all, 
there  is  the  National  Question,  and  the 
question  of  the  Local  Self-government  of 
the  Irish  people.  Those  questions  this 
House  will  have  to  deal  with  sooner  or 
later,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people  in  that   direction    before  they 
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strike  at  their  liberties.    We  maiDtain 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  state 
of  crime  in  Ireland  to  justify  the  demand 
for  this  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the   Chief  Secretary   to-night,   for  the 
first  time,  has  endeavoured  to  make  out 
a  case  for  it — I  do  not  think  very  suc- 
cessfully— and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
in  the  House  when  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Rushcliffe  Division  of 
Nottinghamshire  (Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis)  gave 
to  the  House,  as  I  understand,  a  com- 
plete, searching,  and  thorough  refuta- 
tion of  the  statements  made  by  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  the  Chief   Secretary. 
But  we  had  a  series  of  authoritative 
statements  on  the  subject  before  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman    opposite    took 
Office — leading  up  to  the  time  at  which 
he  did  take  Office  —  which  ought  to 
satisfy  the  House  that  there  is  no  plea 
for  coercion.     On  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
the  9th  of  November  last,  the  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  had  decidedly  improved,  that 
outrages  were  diminished,  and  that  order 
was   being    much    better    maintained. 
Later  than  that,  the  late  Chief  Secre- 
tary (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach) — whose 
absence  from  this  House  I  am' sure  we 
all  regret,  and  especially  the  cause  of  it 
— stated  that  during  the  previous  six 
months  outrages  had  diminished  by  one- 
half  compared  with  what  they  were  in 
the  six  months  before.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  added  that  a  better  feeling 
prevailed  between  landlords  and  tenants 
than  had  existed  for  many  years.  Then, 
again,   we  come  down  to  the  Queen's 
Speech,  and  in  that  Speech  it  was  stated 
that  although  there  were  grave  crimes, 
more  or  less,  in  Ireland,  those  grave 
crimes  were  much  fewer.     We  had  also 
a  very  definite  utterance  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Padding- 
ton  (Lord  Randolph  Churchill)  as  re- 
cently as  February  last.  The  noble  Lord 
said — 

"  I  see  nothing  unsatisfactory,  always  speak- 
ing comparatively,  and  nothing  alarming  in  tho 
present  state  of  Ireland.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  disorder  and  violent  speaking  ;  but 
the  hopefal  future  of  Ireland  is  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  prophecies  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
the  country  is  now  perfectly  free  from  crime." 

The  noble  Lord  made  subsequent  re- 
ferences to  the  state  of  Ireland  which 
were  still  stronger — comparing  Ireland 
to  a  horse  which  was  badly  ridden,  and 
declaring  that  unless  it  was  better  ridden 
in  future  it  might  throw  its  rider.    It  is 


quite  true  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  has,  in  all  his 
speeches,   laid  much    stress  upon    the 
prevalence  of  Boycotting.     I  am  one  of 
those  who  look  upon  Boycotting  as  a 
great  evil  —  a  practice    which   entails 
much   suflfering,    and   is   very   hard  to 
endure;  but  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  Prime  Minister  for  sayinj?  that  Boy- 
cotting is  not  a  question  which  comes 
within   the    Crimes    Act.     The   Prime 
Minister  distinctly  stated  that  the  Crimes 
Act  could  not  affect  Boycotting,  seeing 
that  that  is  an  offence  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  legislation.  It  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  local  public  opinion,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  re- 
pressive legislation.   Well,  Sir,  this  Bill 
— the  Bill   we  have  now   imder    con- 
sideration— is  really  a  measure  directed 
against   combination,  and   some  of  us 
know    what    it    is    to    deal    with  tho 
laws  which  affect  combinations  of  this 
kind.    It  is    aimed    at    combinations, 
both  agrarian  and  political.     We  have 
had  some  experience  of  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy in  this   country  when    it   has 
been  administered  by  a  judge  and  jury, 
but  it  would  be  nonsense  to  allow  the 
law  of  conspiracy — a  most  technical  and 
complex  question — to  be  administered 
by  the  Irish  Eesident  Magistrates.     Let 
us   for   a   moment  consider  who  these 
Eesident   Magistrates   are.     They    are 
the  servants  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, obeying  the  orders  and  asking  for 
orders  from  Dublin  Castle.     They  are 
not  independent  Judges ;  they  are  not  in 
any  way  in  the  position  of  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  in  England ;  they  are  not 
men  trained  to  the   law.    I   have   an 
author!^  on  that  matter  which  states 
that  a  couple  of  years  ago  there  were  in 
Ireland   about   90   Stipendiary  Magis- 
trates, of  whom  35  wore  military  men, 
22   were   ex* constabulary  officers,   two 
were  ex-constabulary  clerks,  and  of  the 
remainder  19  held  only  temporary  ap- 
pointments terminable  at  the  will  of  the 
Viceroy.     I  would  appeal  to  any  man 
who  has  any  knowledge  or  experience 
of  the  administration  of  the  law  whe- 
ther it  is  reasonable  that  we  can  leave 
the  law  of  conspiracy  and  intimidation 
to  be  administered  by  men  who,  if  law- 
yers,   are   lawyers  without  experience, 
who  probably  never  had  to  deal  with  a 
conspiracy  case  in  their  lives,  and  who 
if  soldiers  are   without    the    requisite 
knowledge.     But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
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would  rathor  deal  with  soldiers  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  be  men 
of  common  sense,  and  of  good  feeling, 
and  would  be  less  likely  to  come  to  an 
unjust  decision  than  men  possessed  with 
a    smattering    of  legal    and  technical 
knowledge,  especially  if  these  Hesident 
Magistrates  are  to  administer  the  law 
without  the  assistance  of  a  jury.    I  con- 
ceive that  if  the  law  of  conspiracy  and 
the  law  of  intimidation  are  to  be  admi- 
nistered without  a  jury  in  Ireland  by  the 
Besident  Magistrates  the  liberty  of  the 
Irish  people  is  actually  gone.     We  find 
how  difficult  it  has  been,  even  with  a 
Judge  and  jury,  to  obtain  justice  for 
trades    unions,   and  those  of  us  who 
fought  the  Trades  Unions  Bill  had  a 
long  and    painful    experience    of   the 
manner  in  which  the  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trates,  and  even  the    Judges  of    the 
Superior  Courts,  strained  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  and  condemned  men  to  long 
periods  of  penal  servitude  for  some  act 
which  was  then  illegal,  but  which  is 
legal  to-day.     And  now  some   of  the 
most  difficult  branches  of  the  law  are  to 
be  confided  to  the  Irish  Resident  Magis- 
trates, who  are  for  the  most  part  military 
men  or  ex-constabulary  officers.    Surely 
if  there  is  to  be  combination  at  al], 
either  agrarian  or  political  combination, 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  open  than 
secret.    There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
so  dangerous  as  to  suppress  combina- 
tion.    All  attempts  to  suppress   com- 
bination in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
have  been  negatiyed  by  secret  conspiracy 
and  crime.     What  does  the  examination 
of  history  teach  us  with  regard  to  the 
suppression  of  combination  ?    You  had 
secret  societies  in  the  Middle  Ages,  you 
have  had  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  and 
you  have  now  the  Nihilists  in  Eussia. 
Wherever  you  attempt  to  suppress  com- 
bination you  will  have  secret  conspiracy 
and  crime.     I  think  it  is  flung  in  our 
teeth  that  we  have  become  demoralized 
by  association  with  hon.  Members  who 
belong  to  the  National  League.     I  have 
had  some  experience  of  secret  combina- 
tions, and  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  reproach  those  who  are  fighting  for 
freedom  of  association  with  being  sym- 

fathisers  with  crime.  I  know  that  when 
first  came  into  this  House  in  1868  and 
moved  to  abolish  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  in  order  to  give  free- 
dom of  association  to  the  working 
classes  of  this  country — from  1863  to 
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1 875  those  of  us  who  took  part  in  that 
movement  were  constantly  reproached 
with  sympathy  with  outrage  and  crime. 
Noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen — 
some  who  are  now  in  "  another  place," 
and    others    who    are    at    present   in 
this  House — reproached  me  when  I  in« 
troduced  this  measure  for  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Sheffield  ratteners.     It 
was  stated  that  I  wanted  to  obtain  im- 
punity  for  the  Sheffield  rattening,  but 
after  the  Boyal  Commission  sat  in  1 874, 
what   did  Lord  Cross,   who  was  then 
Home  Secretary,  do  ?    He  took  up  the 
very  Bill  we  had  introduced  for  seven 
years  running,  and  which  had  been  re- 
jected year  after  year  in  this  House; 
and  he  passed  a  measure  which  is  prac- 
tically the  Magna  Charta  of  the  asso- 
ciated members  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
Why,  that  from  that  day  to  this  there 
has  never  been  so  little  outrage,  so  little 
illegality,  and  so  little  that  employers 
could  complain  of  in  connection  with  the 
trade    unions    of   the    country.      The 
country  is  now  free  from  the  bad  feeling 
which  used  to  exist  between  employer 
and  employed,  and  the  relations  between 
the  working  classes  and  their  employers 
are  more  satisfactory  in  this  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.    This  result 
has  been  brought  about  by  sanctioning 
the  association  of  workmen  in  anions  for 
their  own  protection.    It  was  not  ob- 
tained by  repressive  legislation,  but  by 
legislation  of  a  relaxing  character.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  coercion,   I 
must  make  reference  to  a  great  name 
which  has  been  constantly  used  by  certain 
Gentlemen  to  defend  their  position    in 
supporting  a  Coercion  Bill.    The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Petersfield  stated 
that  when  we  went  to  the  country  at  the 
last  Election  we  reproached  them  with 
being  coercionists,  and  he    says  that, 
therefore,  as  we  told  them  that    they 
would  inevitably  be  driven  to  coercion,  the 
result  was  that  they  were  returned  in 
order  that  they  might  support  coercive 
measures.    No  greater  mistake  can  be 
committed  than  that.     The  noble  Lord 
forgot  to  tell  us  that  almost  every  hon. 
and  right,  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and 
every  Liberal  Unionist  who  came  into 
the  House,  denied  that  coercion  was  an 
alternative  of  the  measure  of  last  year. 
We  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  you  re- 
jected that  measure  coercion  was  inevit- 
able ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  Bill  will 
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Hoaee  lias  boen  told  that,  during  the 
past  year,  there  have  been  10  homiciJea 
in  Ireland;  whereas  Ijord  Macaula; 
spoke  of  60  murders  or  assaults  with 
intent  to  murder  in  one  county  alone. 
Lord  Macaulaj  made  another  speech  in 
1844,  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Inver- 
nesa  did  not  quote  ;  and  vben  he  quoted 
my  right  boa.  Friend  the  aeoior  Member 
for  Birmingham  he  showed  his  willing- 
ness to  quote  him  when  defending  him- 
self from  a  charge  of  desiring  to  impose 
a  restriction  upon  civil  liberty  ;  but  when 
the  question  of  religious  liberty,  or  any 
other  question  in  connection  with  which 
myright  hon.Friendhas  taken  aforemoat 
place,  comes  to  the  front,  I  think  the  hos. 
Member  for  luTemess  will  be  found  a 
long  vay^in  the  rear.  Now,  I  say  that,  if 
you  pass  this  Bill,  you  oaonot  stop  short 
with  the  coercive  provisions  it  contains ; 
you  must  carry  the  coercion  further.  At 
the  risk  of  wearying  the  House  with 
another  quotation,  I  must  read  a  few 
lines  from  a  speech  of  your  Fredeceaaor, 
Sir,  in  the  Chair  you  now  occupy.  Ko 
shrewder  man  erer  occupied  that  Chair, 
nonemore benevolent, nonemore  honour- 
able.    Lord  Hampden  said — 

"  The  Union  u  noi'  eBtablished  haa  been 
only  maintained  through  Coercion  Acta  ro- 
peatedly  paaaed  b^  Parliament  against  the  will 
of  the  Iriah  people,  and  without  coercion  auch 
a  Union  could  not  be  maintained. " 
But  he  goes  further,  and  says — 

''It  has  been  difficult,  as  I  can  teatif]',  to 
carry  on  the  Buaineia  of  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons in  the  face  of  40  diacontentad  Memlwn ; 
it  vill  be  Btill  mote  difficult  to  do  so  in  tho  face 
of  the  krKer  contingent  of  S6  discontented 
Members.  It  can  he  done,  no  donbt ;  tho 
House  of  CoDimoas  is  omnipotent;  but  this 
can  only  be  attained  by  tho  eiercise  of  eoercive 
laws,  not  only  outside  the  House  against  the 
people  of  Ireland,  but  inside  the  House  against 
the  Repmsentativea  of  Ireland." 
We  are  told  that  the  American  people 
are  against  you,  and  that  it  ie  in  view 
of  the  Irish  vote.  \_Cri»iof  "  No,  no  !"] 
I  trust  that  right  hon.  Qentlemen  oppo- 
site will  be  more  awake  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  some  day.  The  beet  of  the 
American  people,  as  far  as  I  koon  them 
— and  I  know  a  good  deal  of  them — are 
asainst  you.  I  know  many  of  the  men 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  meetiogs 
which  have  been  held  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  especially  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  I  know  that 
the  feeling  of  tha  American  people  is 
against  this  Coercion  Bill.  Wlien  I  soa 
the  names  of  the  leading  episcopal 
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not  be  the  "  be  all "  and  "end  all"  of 
your  coercion  policy.  It  is  said  with 
respect  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech,  that 
his20yearB  of  firm  goverament  pointedly 
alluded  to  coercion.  £very  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  denied  that  assertion,  and 
said  that  coercion  was  the  furthest  thing 
from  their  thoughts ;  and  that  it  was 
only  a  horrible  Liberal  Government 
that  would  dream  of  introducing  coer- 
cion. Great  names  have  been  introduced 
into  this  House  in  defence  of  a  Coercion 
Bill.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of, 
tba  House,  and  some  hon.  Members  on 
this  aide,  are  very  prone  to  shelter  them- 
selvea  under  the  great  name  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Hr.  Bright) — they  noTer  fail 
to  quote  him,  when  they  can,  in  defence 
of  coercion.  They  remind  me  of  some 
of  those  early  Florentine  Uastera  whose 
works  ve  sometimea  see  in  Italy,  and 
which  depict  some  great  saint  covering 
nader  his  mantle  a  number  of  peccant 
eoula  of  all  races,  all  ages,  and  all  creeda. 
The  right  hon.  Geetleman  the  senior 
Member  for  Birmingham  has  now  the 
advantage  of  being  quoted  on  Conserva- 
tive platforms  by  Qon.  Qentlemen  who 
have  denoonoed  him  all  their  lives,  and 
have  denounced  all  hia  works.  I  should 
lik«  to  know  how  far  they  are  prepared 
to  follow  him  in  anything  except  the 
restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  Irish 
people?  And  ho  it  is  with  regard  to 
some  of  our  Unionist  Liberal  Friende. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Inrerneae  (Mr. 
Fiulay]  quoted  Lord  Macaulay,  and  read 
an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  1833,  in  justification 
of  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give.  But 
what  were  the  circumstances  under 
whitdi  Lord  Macaulay  made  that  speech 
in  1633?  The  hon.  Gentleman  made 
DO  statement  to  show  the  condition  of 
crime  in  the  country  at  that  time ;  but 
Lord  Macaulay  said  that  in  one  county 
alone,  within  a  few  weeka,  GO  murders 
and  assaults  with  intent  to  murder  and 
600  burglaries  had  occurred.  He  added 
that,  since  the  previous  summer,  the 
slaughter  in  Ireland  had  exceeded  that 
of  a  pitched  battle- 

"Talk  o(  civil  war,"  he  said,  "I  would 
rather  hsvo  lived  in  any  of  the  civil  wars  ve 
have  had  in  England  during  the  last  200  seaii 
than  in  some  parta  of  Ireland  at  the  present 

Yes,  Sir;  but  is  there  anything  like  that 
state  of  things  to-day  in  Ireland  ?    Tho 
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(ilfsrgj  of  tho  Unit<^  State*,  an*]  iuch 
nam'-g  as  those  of  Kiirsell  Lowell, 
AVeridcrll  Tlolmes  and  .S«rnator  Hoare, 
and  hiiiidredj)  of  other.?,  I  know  that 
ihoy  aro  our  befct  friends,  not  only  in 
America,  but  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  enlightened  and  intelligent 
sentiment  of  America  is  against  this 
Bill.  ICriei  of  "No!"]  I  say  yes. 
You  may  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact; 
but  the  time  is  coming  when  wo  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  difficulty  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  own  shores.  Some  day 
or  other  we  shall  experience  a  rude 
awakening  from  our  determined  attitude 
and  our  determination  to  put  our  foot  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Irish  people.  It  was 
towards  the  close  of  the  la%t  century,  in 
the  course  of  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
ho  ev^er  delivered  in  this  House,  that 
Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  conciliation 
with  America,  referred  to  the  success  of 
the  English  government  in  Ireland.  He 
said  that  for  500  years  we  had  accom- 

Elished  nothing  by  means  of  our  arms ; 
ut  that,  having  eiven  a  C!on8titution 
and  Parliament  to  Ireland,  that  country 
had  become  the  glory  and  the  strength  of 
Britain.  A  longtime  has  passed  since  any 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  of  Commons 
has  been  able  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
speak  of  Ireland  being  the  glory  and 
the  strength  of  Britain,  On  the  contrary, 
she  has  become  our  weaknees  and  our 
shame,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  if 
wo  are  to  bo  a  strong  and  united  Empire, 
and  to  have  that  real  union  about  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  speak  so  much, 
and  I  am  afraid  think  so  little,  we  must 
endeavour  to  make  Ireland  our  friend, 
and  make  her  once  more  the  glory  and 
strength  of  our  country. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  Of  all  the 
remarkable  speeches  which  have  been 
delivered  in  the  course  of  these  debates 
by  the  new  governors  of  Ireland,  I  think 
the  speech  of  this  evening  is  the  most 
remarkable.  In  that  speech  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  complained 
of  the  many  weeks  of  debate  already 
devoted  to  what  he  called  the  broad 
principles  of  this  Bill.  But  I  will  take 
leave  to  point  out  that  the  debate,  as  a 
rule,  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  broad 
principles  of  the  Bill,  because  those 
broad  principles,  in  point  of  fact,  have 
yet  to  be  debatod  mainly  in  Committee. 
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'The  debate  has  been  devoted  to  the 
question,  which  I  venture  to  say  has 
certainly  not  been  more  than  adequately 
discussed,  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
condition  of  Ireland  which  were  brought 
forward  as  the  justification  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill.  Before  referring  in 
detail  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary,  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
two  statements  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  this  evening,  and  of  which, 
I  think,  immediate  notice  should  be 
taken.  In  the  first  place,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  has  once 
more  roitorated  that  this  Bill  is  to  put 
down  crime.  Now,  I  want  to  know, 
however,  whether  on  this  point  the 
House  is  to  believe  the  Chief  Secretary 
or  the  Prime  Minister  ?  The  other  night 
the  Prime  Minister  delivered  a  speech 
containing  an  authoritativo  exposition, 
which  I  presume  we  are  bound  to  accept, 
of  the  policy  and  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  most  distinctly  stated,  in 
language  which,  if  not  always  prudent, 
is  at  least  always  clearly  and  distinctly 
understood,  that  this  Bill  is  not  to  put 
down  crime,  but  to  put  down  certain 
combinations  in  Ireland.  He  emphasized 
the  words  ''certain  combinations,''  in 
order  to  show  that  what  the  Government 
have  in  view^are  combinations  which  oro 
at  present  known  to  exist  in  that  coimtry. 
Lord  Salisbury  says — 

**  Oar  position  is  that  this  land  war  mast 
cease.  Wo  have  offered  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  a  measure,  not  without  hesita- 
tion, in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  certain  combina- 
tions. But  surely  we  are  not  unreasonable  in 
saying  that,  when  we  have  asked  for  exceptional 
mesusures  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  com- 
binations, some  chock  should  be  put  upon  the 
action  of  landlords  who  exasperate  their  tenants 
and  keep  alive  such  combinations." 

I  wish  to  know  whether  the  House  is  to 
accept  the  declaration  of  the  object  of 
the  Government  from  the  Prime  Minister 
or  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  ?  I  most  distinctly  say 
that  the  Irish  people  are  bound  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Prime  Minister 
more  frankly  and  more  truthfully  de- 
clares the  object  and  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  measure — that  it  is  not 
a  measure  to  stop  certain  combinations 
which  are  known  to  exist  in  that  coun- 
try. The  second  declaration  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
to  the  efToct  that  the  Government  dis- 
tinctly pledge  themselves,  and  will  even 
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give  security  to  the  House,  that  before 
this  Bill  is  passed  into  law,  or  even 
leaves  this  House,  another  measure  will 
be  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  which 
will  secure  the  tenants  of  Ireland  from 
an  unjust  use  of  power  which  this  Bill 
will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lords.    I  am  astonished  how  any  right 
hon.  Gentleman  responsible  for  the  go- 
▼emment  of  Ireland  can  come  before  this 
House  after  what  has  occurred  during 
the  past  two  weeks  and  make  such  a 
statement  as  that.    We  are  at  least  en- 
titled, before  we  give  credence  to  such  a 
statement,  to  ask  where  is  the  measure 
of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
speaking  ?    Because  it  is  certainly  not 
the  measure  now  before  another  House 
of  Parliament.    I  have  examined  the 
Land  Bill  of  the  Government  and  I  have 
read  it,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  repudiated 
too  often  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  are  autho- 
rized to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
people.     In  the  name  of  the  tenants  of 
Ireland,  I  absolutely  and  utterlyrepudiate 
that  measure,  and  I  declare  that  their 
position  would  be  made  worse,  instead 
of  better,  if  that  measure  were  passed 
into  law.     That  measure  bears  on  it  the 
mark  of   coming  from  men    who  are 
totally  and  disgracefully  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of    the  country    which   they 
undertake  to  legislate  for ;  and  it  will  be 
only  adding  yet  another  stone  to  the 
mighty  monument  of  the  wretched  and 
broken-down  attempts  of  the  English 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  people  of 
Ireland.    It  is  a  fact  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  denial  that  that  measure  has 
been  met   in    Ireland    with   a  chorus 
of  disapproval    and    rejection    that  is 
wholly  unprecedented  in  regard  to  any 
measure  ever  proposed  for  that  country, 
and  it  is  ezceeaingly  difficult   to  say 
whether  the  Irish  landlords  or  the  Irish 
tenants  condemn  it  in  the  most  strong 
and  violent  terms.    I  myself  went  over 
to  Ireland,  and  remained  there  a  fort- 
night, having  travelled  in  the  North  and 
other  parts  of  the  country ;  but  I  did 
not  find  that  there  was  a  single  indi- 
vidual, whether  landlord,  or  land  agent, 
or  tenant,  who  approved  of  it  except 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone  (Mr. 
T.  W.  Kussell).    Yet  it  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  reason  for  allowing  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  Coercion  Bill  to  put 
down  crime  in  Ireland.     I  should  like 
to  know  where  the  measure  really  is 


which  is  to  aflPord  protection  to  the  Irish 
tenants  ?  The  tenants  declare,  through 
every  means  they  have  of  making  their 
voice  reach  Parliament,  that  the  measure 
now  before  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment affords  them  no  shadow  of  pro- 
tection or  of  hope,  because  the  whole 
method  of  the  Bill  is  calculated  to  render 
it  entirely  worthless,  as  I  shall  presently 
show.  Now,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
stated,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  speech, 
that  the  Government  wish  to  pass  such 
a  measure  as  will  enable  them  so  far  to 
restore  law  and  order  in  Ireland  that 
the  landlords  may  use  the  power  you 
give  them  —  pointing  over  to  these 
Benches.  What  power  could  he  mean 
but  the  one — that  law  and  order  should 
be  so  far  restored  in  Ireland  that  the 
landlords  should  be  able  to  exact  the 
judicial  rents  ?  There  was  no  meaning 
whatever  in  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  unless  he  meant  to  place 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  in  that  position. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to 
say  that  the  whole  amount  of  our  griev- 
ance is  that  the  judicial  rents  fixed 
before  the  beginning  of  1886  were  12 J 
per  cent  too  high.  I  listened  with  pain 
and  astonishment  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's remarkable  assertion,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  GK)vern- 
ment  should  have  taken  so  little  pains 
to  study  the  evidence  as  to  come  down 
here,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  inform  the  House  that  the  whole 
grievance  of  the  Irish  tenants  is  that 
the  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed  12^ 
per  cent  too  high.  Let  me  refer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  Keport  of 
the  Cowper  Commission,  which  is  signed 
exclusively  by  landlords.  What  does 
Lord  Cowper  say?  He  uses  these 
words,  and  they  are  most  remarkable — 

"Although  we  admit  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  disturb  an  arrangement  which  it  was  under- 
stood would  be  permanent,  yet  we  cannot  put 
aside  the  necessities  of  the  Irish  tillage  farmers ; 
to  compel  the  Irish  farmers  to  sell  their  work- 
ing stock  in  order  to  pay  rent  would  be  fatal  to 
their  future  prosperity ;  and  should  prices  con- 
tinue on  the  present  low  scale  it  would  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  revise  the  rents  judicially 
fixed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  1886." 

The  Commissioners  say  they  cannot  put 
aside  the  necessities  of  the  Irish  farmers ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  is  prepared  to  put  aside  alto- 
gether the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners.    I  contend  that,  strong  as 
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these  words  are,  and  they  are  not  all 
the  Qovernment  have  to  go  upon,  the 
position  of  the  Government  is  entirely  an> 
tenable.  I  maintain,  however,  that  even 
these  words,  strong  as  they  are,  utterly 
inadequately  represent  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  farmers.  Let  me 
turn,  for  one  moment,  to  the  evidence 
of  the  chief  valuer  of  the  Irish  Land 
Commission — Mr.  Gray — a  Yorkshire- 
man,  whose  appointment  upon  the  Com- 
mission was,  I  believe,  received  from 
the  outset  with  the  greatest  possible 
dissatisfaction  by  the  tenants  of  Ireland. 
What  does  Mr.  Gray  eay?  He  was 
asked  by  Lord  Cowper — 

"When  yoa  talked  of  two  or  three  years 
ago,  you  had  no  doubt  in  yonr  mind,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  period  of  depreesion  ?  " 

Mr.  Gray  said — 

"  I  certainly  had  not ;  for  my  part,  I  thought 
we  had  gone  through  the  worst,  and  j  I  looked 
forward  to  the  revival  of  trade.  My  idea  was 
that  there  was  more  to  be  expected  from  a 
revival  of  trade  than  from  legislative  measures.*' 

Ho  was  asked  if  he  thought  the  farming 
had  fallen  away  in  one  district  in  Ire- 
land more  than  another,  and  his  reply 
was,  that  in  some  districts  it  had  been 
reduced  to  a  very  low  pitch,  and  he 
added,  that  they  all  knew  that  if  the 
land  did  not  grow  a  greater  amount  ot 
produce  than  in  a  state  of  nature,  no 
one  could  live  upon  it.  He  was  then 
asked  to  give  an  idea  of  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  farms,  and  he  said  that  the 
question  was  one  which  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  answering.  He  had  seen 
some  farms  in  the  oouth  and  West 
which  he  could  not  see  afforded  any 
means  of  living  at  all,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  such  firms  he  shoidd  say  that 
there  was  a  fall  of  at  least  100  per  cent. 
That  is  the  evidence  of  the  chief  valuer 
of  the  Irish  Land  Commission — Mr. 
Charles  Gray.  And  yet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  says  that 
his  object  in  this  Bill  is  to  give  the  land- 
lords the  opportunity  of  exacting  the 
rights  you  have  conferred  upon  them, 
and  to  restore  a  sufficient  degree  of  law 
and  order  in  Ireland  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  and  exact  those  rights.  I  have 
already  shown  what  that  may  result  in, 
and  I  could  show  a  great  deal  more  if 
time  permitted.  I  hare  given  an  indi- 
cation of  what  the  real  condition  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  is  in  the  opinion  of 
men  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  and 
whoee  eyidenoe  is  absolutely  untainted 


by  any  suspicion  of  partiality  towards 
the  Nationalist  *  Party.  Let  me  turn 
now  to  the  reductions  of  rent  which 
have  been  made  on  the  estates  of  certain 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  alluded  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion — namely,  the  reductions 
recently  made  on  the  estates  of  Mr. 
Arthur  MurroughKavanagh,Lord  Castle- 
town, and  Lord  Courtown.  I  quote  them 
from  the  last  Return  of  the  reductions 
of  judicial  rents,  and  I  give  them  for 
three  reasons — first,  because  these  gen- 
tlemen are  representative  gentlemen; 
secondly,  that  it  is  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  making  reductions,  although  they 
were  only  made  after  a  desperate  fight 
in  court ;  and,  thirdly,  because  all  three 
of  them  wrote  to  The  Times  the  next  day, 
not  denying  any  of  the  facts,  but  saying 
that  they  intended  to  appeal  as  they  con- 
sidered they  had  been  unjustly  treated. 
I  will  first  read  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ductions to  show  what  the  condition  of 
affairs  must  have  been.  I  believe  these 
estates  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many 
others ;  secondly,  I  propose  to  point  out 
who  it  was  who  made  the  reductions ; 
and  lastly,  I  shall  point  out  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  completely  refutes 
the  allegation  of  these  landlords  that 
they  were  marked  out  for  vengeance  by 
the  friends  of  the  National  League.  On 
the  estate  of  Lord  Courtown  the  rent  of 
one  farm  was  reduced  from  £15  Se.M. 
to  £8,  on  another  from  £67  to  £38,  on 
a  third  from  £16  to  £8  15«.,  and  on  a 
fourth  from  £28  to  £14  I5«.  On  the 
estateof  Mr.  Arthur  Murrough  Kavanagh 
the  rent  on  one  farm  was  reduced  from 
£14  to  £7  15«.,  on  another  from  £2  to 
12«.  6d.,  and  on  a  third  from  £17  17«. 
to  £8  a-year.  Upon  the  estate  of  Lord 
Castletown  the  rent  of  one  farm  was  re- 
duced from  £21  to  £14,  of  another  from 
£33  to  £19.  of  another  from  £28  to  £13, 
or  less  than  one-half,  and  upon  another 
from  £428  to  £380.  I  quoted  these 
figures  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  Irish 
landlords  affected  by  the  statement  in 
their  defence  asserted  that  the  Gk>yem- 
ment  Commissioner  had  acted  as  our 
agent,  and  had  marked  them  down  for 
public  vengeance.  Now,  I  will  answer 
that  char^ge.  Who  was  the  Commissioner  ? 
The  gentleman  who  made  the  reductions 
was  Mr.  Bobert  Reeves,  one  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners,  himself  a  County  Clare 
landlord,  and  a  member  of  a  Conserva- 
tive family.  Yet  hon.  Members  opposite 
have  the  coolness  and  audacity  to  sug- 
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gest  in  defence  of  their  conduct  that  Mr. 
Heeves  acted  under  our  instructions,  and 
marked  them  down  for  vengeance.  So 
much  for  the  landlords,  and  the  way 
they  are  likely  to  act  towards  their  ten- 
ants if  you  give  them  additional  power. 
I  will  conclude  the  question  of  the  action 
of  the  landlords  by  quoting  a  short  pas- 
sage from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Power — the  agent  of  Lord  Clancarty 
—on  whose  estate  the  present  Plan  of 
Campaign  is  enforced.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Power  was  given  before  the  Cowper 
Commission,  and  in  regard  to  it  I  would 
paraphrase  the  saying — **  Would  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  book,''  by 
another — **  Would  that  mine  enemy  or 
his  agent  would  only  consent  to  give 
evidence."  Mr.  Power  stated  that  he 
did  not  think  the  allegations  as  to  the 
poverty  of  the  tenants  and  their  in- 
ability to  pay  had  any  existence  gene- 
rally ;  but  as  the  Leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  appealed  to  the  landlords  to 
give  reductions  to  the  tenants  last  win- 
ter, Lord  Clancarty  felt  himself  obliged 
to  offer  some  temporary  abatement 
to  show  that  he  haa  done  all  that  he 
could.  He  added,  that  if  the  tenants 
did  not  pay  they  deserved  no  further 
consideration.  He  had  told  Lord  Clan- 
carty years  ago  that  if  the  Government 
would  only  assist  them  the  landlords 
would  get  their  rents.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  frank  acknowledgment  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  as- 
sisting the  landlords  to  put  pressure 
upon  the  tenants  ?  And  this  Gentleman 
also  thought  that  the  Government  had 
acted  unfairly  in  going  about  beseech* 
ing  the  Irish  landlords  to  give  reduc- 
tions of  rent  to  their  Irish  tenants.  I 
think  that,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
am  entitled  to  assume,  that  if  this  Bill 
is  passed  it  will  be  used  by  the  Irish 
landlords  in  the  sense  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  says 
that  the  Government  desire  to  pass  it — 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  will  be  used  by  the 
landlords  to  exact  the  rights  that  are 
still  left  to  them,  and  which  they  often 
speak  of  as  very  slight.  It  will  be  used 
by  them  to  recover  rents  the  Govern- 
ment Commission  have  declared  to  be 
impossible,  and  destructive  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  if  they  were  at- 
tempted to  be  recovered.  This  power 
is  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  to  enable 
them  to  put  down  all  combination 
among  the    tenants  to  refuse  to  pay 


exorbitant  rents.  In  endeavouring  to 
illustrate  and  justify  his  argument,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary fell  back  on  the  old  and  often  ex- 
ploded statement  about  the  cause  of 
evictions  in  Ireland  and  the  number  of 
evictions.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  number  of  tenants  who  have  been 
evicted  has  been  exceedingly  small;  and 
he  then  went  on  to  state  that  crime  was 
not  the  result  of  evictions,  but  that  inti- 
midation and  crime  produced  evictions. 
With  regard  to  the  assertion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
tenants  evicted,  a  more  utterly  decep- 
tive statement  could  not  possibly  be 
brought  before  the  House.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  greater  number  of 
tenants  who  were  evicted  in  Ireland  up 
to  the  1st  of  January  last  were  non- 
judicial tenants,  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  making  his  statement,  has 
taken  no  account  whatever  of  the  effects 
of  the  pressure  put  by  the  Government 
on  estates  in  Ireland  on  which  great  re- 
ductions were  made  last  autumn  to  judi- 
cial tenants,  and  the  pressure,  also,  by 
which  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  large 
reductions.  That  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  case,  because  the  eviction  of  the 
judicial  tenants  is  only  now  commenc- 
ing. The  judicial  tenants  got  some 
relief  from  the  Land  Courts,  and  would 
naturally  not  be  the  first  to  break  down. 
They  are  now,  however,  rapidly  falling 
into  arrear,  and,  if  necessary,  I  could 
convince  hon.  Members  that  the  con- 
dition of  things  that  exists  with  regard 
to  judicial  tenants  all  over  Ireland,  and 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  ran 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  What  is  the 
condition  of  things  on  many  of  the 
estates  in  Ulster  ?  Evictions  are  now 
becoming  frequent ;  but  that  is  not  the 
worst.  On  many  of  the  large  estates, 
like  the  Downshire  estates  and  the 
Wallace  estates,  it  is  found  that  many 
of  the  tenants  have  fallen  into  arrear. 
But  what  is  the  course  of  action  usually 
adopted  on  a  large  estate  ?  A  man  is 
not  evicted  at  once  when  he  ceases  to 
pay  rent,  but  he  is  allowed  to  go  on 
falling  into  arrear  for  four,  five,  or  six 
years  before  a  writ  of  ejectment  is 
issued  against  him,  because  the  land- 
lord knows  that  he  has  the  security  of 
the  tenant  right ;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  by  keeping  up  a  continual 
pressure  and  threatening  to  evict,  the 
tenant  is  induced  to  give  up  his  holding, 
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and  dispose  of  his  tenant  right.    There- 
fore a  condition  of  things  does  exist  at 
this  moment  in  the  ProviDce  of  Ulster 
of  the   utmost  grayitj,   so  far  as  the 
futuro  of  the  people  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  are  concerned. 
If  you  find  that  on  a  large  estate  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tenants  are  fall- 
ing rapidly  into  arrear,  and  are  threat- 
ened with  eviction,  you  will  have  to  face 
a  very  serious  condition  of  things.  Very 
recently — only  about  10  days  ago — I 
chanced  to  be  in  the  County  of  Down,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Downshire  estate. 
In  the  town  of  Banbridge  Ifound  that  the 
number  of  ejectment  processes  for  hear- 
ing was  78  in  one  session,  and  of  these 
only  six  were  defended.     That  is  a  most 
portentous  and  extraordinary  fact,  and 
this  is  taking  place,  too,  in  a  district 
where  there  has  been  no  suspicion  of 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  National 
League.      Those  72  undefended  eject- 
ment processes  have  occurred,  as  I  stated, 
in  a  district  where  there  never  has  been 
any  agitation  at  all ;  and  I  have  been  as> 
sured  by  those  who  know  the  country 
that  this  is  only  a  picture,  not  alone  of 
the  condition  of  the  Downshire  Estate 
and  the  Wallace  Estate,  but  of  the  sur- 
rounding estates.     Many  of  these  men 
have  been  waiting  and  hoping  for  relief 
year  after  year,  and  yet  this  Bill  affords 
them  no  prospect  of  relief  whatever.     I 
have  gathered  from  evidence  to  which  it 
was  impossible  to  shut  my  eyes  or  doubt, 
that  if  no  relief  be  given,  the  tenants  of 
Ulster  will,  within  a  very  short  time,  be 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  tenantry  of 
the  West  and  South  of  Ireland,  and  will 
be  compelled  to   have  recourse  to  the 
same  methods  for  relieving  their  dis- 
tress.    [LaughUr,']    I  am  afraid  that  the 
hon.   Gentleman  opposite  who  laughs 
may  find  it  anything  but  a  laughing 
matter  when  the  crisis  comes.     I  am  in- 
formed that  the  tenantry  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercom.  of  Lord  CasUereagh,  and  of 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  have  mot  already 
and  have  threatened  agitation .    At  every 
single  meeting  we  hsA  on  the  estates  I 
have  mentioned,  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
was  alluded  to  with  cheers,  and  was 
threatened  to  be  used  against  the  land- 
lords if  they  did  not  accede  to  the  wants 
of  the  tenants.     I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Members  from  Ulster  have  in  their 
mind's  eye  this  fact,  that  this  movement, 
if  not  dealt  with  at  once,  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  future. 

J/r.  DUloH 


I  can,  therefore,  easily  understand  their 
anxiety  to  get  the  Bill  through,  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  combinations  of  ten- 
antry in  Ulster.  I  believe — ^I  am  firmly 
convinced— that  if  this  Bill  were  per- 
mitted to  go  through  the  House  rapidly, 
we  should  have  no  security  whatsoever 
that  any  measure  will  be  passed  through 
either  this  or  the  other  House  giving 
protection  to  the  tenants,  or  that  this 
measure  will  not  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  coercion  by  the  landlords.  What 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  say  as  the  only  consolation 
he  could  afford  us  regarding  the  other 
Bill — even  on  his  theory  that  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape,  or  under  Amendments 
which  have  been  foreshadowed,  will 
give  protection  to  the  tenants?  He 
said — 

'*  Hon.  Q^ntlemen  will  have  an  opportonity 
of  rejecting  the  Coercion  Bill  on  the  third  read- 
ing should  the  other  Bill,  when  it  comes  to  this 
House,  not  eatisfy  them." 

Not  satisfy  whom  ? — the  majority  of  this 
House.  But  do  the  Irish  tenants  be- 
lieve that  they  can  trust  their  interests 
and  look  for  protection  to  the  majority 
of  this  House?  They  have,  unfortu- 
nately, more  evidence  than  is  necessary 
to  convince  them  that  that  protection 
means  simply  no  protection  whatsoever. 
Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  contention  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary put  forward  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  his  speeches  in  these  debates,  that 
evictions  have  not  been  the  cause  of 
crime,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  intimida- 
tion and  crime  and  outrage  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  evictions.  Sir,  I  utterly 
and  absolutely  deny  that  statement; 
and,  furthermore,  I  say  that  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  foundation  for  it.  What 
are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  I  have  here 
with  me  a  summary  which  I  got  drawn 
up  the  other  day — a  complete  analysis 
— of  all  the  cases  in  which  I  was  instra- 
mental  in  getting  the  weapon  of  combi- 
nation— namely,  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
put  into  operation  in  Ireland.  It  is  to 
that  weapon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
alludes,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man speaks  of  ''intimidation,  crime, 
and  outrage."  The  number  of  estates 
on  which  the  Plan  of  Campaign  has 
been  used  is  75.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  the  number  of  families 
affected  by  it ;  but  I  should  think  the 
number  would  be  30,000  or  40,000. 
Well,  on  the  whole  of  these  75  estates 
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on  vhich  we   have   used  the  weapon, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  no  evictions 
have  taken  place ;   and  I  can  point  to 
hundreds  of  families  who  unquestionably 
would  have  been  evicted   but  for  the 
Plan  of  Campaign.      There  would  have 
been    wholesale   evictions.      The    case 
of     the     Marquess    of      Lansdowne's 
clearances    is    the    only    case    of    real 
eviction  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  which 
can  be    traced    to    the    operations  of 
the    Plan    of     Campaign    or    to   com- 
bination, and  even  in  that  case  a  great 
many  families  who  have  been   evicted 
will  be  back  in  their  homes  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  There  is  no  foundation, 
then,  for  the   statement   of  the   Chief 
Secretary.     On  the  contrary,  when   we 
turn  to  the  Returns  of  eviction,  we  find 
that  in  those  places  where  the  League 
is    weakest,   and  where    the   Plan    of 
Campaign  has  not  been  put  in  force, 
evictions    have    raged  with    the  most 
unchecked  fury.      In    the    County   of 
Kerry  we  find  that  on  not  one  estate 
has  the  Plan  of  Campaign  been  adopted. 
It  was  tried  in  the  case  of  one  estate, 
and  did  not  prove  successful — that  is  to 
say,  the  tenants  did  not  fall  into  the 
combination.     In  the  County  of  Kerry 
there  were  303  evicted  within  the  past 
three  months — more  than  four  times  as 
many  as  in  any  other  county  in  Ireland; 
and  Kerry  is  the  only  county  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  in  which  I  have  not 
operated.     I  would  pursue  that   argu- 
ment throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
and  so  strongly  do  the  figures  work  out, 
that  you  might  almost  say  that  evictions 
have  been  numerous  ia  Ireland  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  numbers  of  families 
that  have  been  banding  together  in  the 
Plan  of  Campaign.      So  that  there  is 
not  a  shadow  or  a  shade  of  foundation 
for  the  statement  that  evictions  are  due 
to  intimidation  or  combination  amongst 
the  tenants.     The  exact  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  I  challenge  any  English  Mem- 
ber to  go  over  to  Ireland,  in  the  next 
Vacation,  to  make  investigations  on  the 
spot,  and  to  see  if  I  am  not  speaking 
the  absolute  truth.      There  is  another 
point  I  would  refer  to.     When  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was    endeavouring  to 
make  out  a  case  for  this  Coercion  Bill, 
he  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  County 
of   Mayo ;   and,  although  he    has    not 
alluded  to  that  at  any  length  again  to- 
night, I  cannot  resist  saying  a  word  as 


to  that,  for  two  reasons — fir5>t  of  all, bo- 
cause  he  described  tliat  county  as  being 
in  a  particularly  disorderly  and  tumul- 
tuous state.  Ho  used  the  words  of  a 
learned  Judge  who  declared,  at  the  last 
Mayo  Assizes,  that  the  condition  of  Mayo 
differed  in  a  very  small  degree,  if 
at  all,  from  a  condition  of  civil  war. 
The  second  reason  I  desire  to  refer  to 
the  subject  is  because  Mayo  is  the  county 
I  represent.  Furthermore,  I  desire  to 
point  to  this  matter  as  a  typical  instance 
of  the  reliability  of  statements  extracted 
from  the  charges  of  Judges,  upon  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  confessed  he  chiefly  based  his 
case  for  this  Bill.  We  were  told  this 
county  was  in  a  condition,  as  well  as  I 
recollect  the  words,  little,  if  at  all, 
difi'ering  from  civil  war.  Now,  I  have 
here  some  facts  relating  to  the  condition 
of  Mayo,  which  I  think  will  surprise 
hon.  Members  of  this  House.  I  have, 
first  of  all,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Francis 
Blackburn  Henn,  Pesident  Magistrate, 
who  resides  in  Ballina,  and  has 
under  his  charge  the  police  of  the 
northern  part  of  Mayo,  He  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Poyal  Commission 
in  October  last,  and  this  was  the  evi- 
dence he  gave.  He  was  asked — **  How 
are  rents  being  paid  in  your  district?" 
His  reply  was — "I  must  say  satisfac- 
torily.'* After  some  considerable  cross- 
examination,  Lord  Cowper  said — 

'*  Your  district  seems  to  bo  in  such  a  satis* 
factory  state,  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  any- 
thing more  to  ask  you." 

**  Yes,  satisfactory,"  said  Mr.  Henn,  '*I 
am  glad  to  say."  That  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Eesident  Magistrate,  the  head  of 
the  police  in  the  Northern  Division  of 
the  County  of  Mayo,  a  county,  recollect, 
that  we  are  .told  is  in  a  state  little,  if 
anything,  differing  from  civil  war.  I 
can  speak  positively  for  the  Eastern 
Division  of  Mayo,  and  I  can  say  that  it 
has  not  been  for  many  years  in  a  condi- 
tion of  greater  freedom  from  crime  than 
it  is  in  at  present.  With  the  exception 
of  one  serious  riot  at  Charlestown  last 
spring,  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
crime,  disorder,  or  interference  with 
law  for  the  whole  of  the  winter  and 
spring.  I  turn  to  the  statistics  of 
crime  in  Mayo,  and  it  takes  away  my 
breath  to  lay  them  side  by  side  with  the 
speech  of  Judge  Lawson,  in  making  his 
charge  in  the  month  of  April.  The  re- 
port of  agrarian  outrages  in  the  County 
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of  MajOy  from  the  Ist  January  to  3l8t 
March,  1887,  shows  that  the  total  agra- 
rian offences  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  were  12,  of  which  seven  were 
threatening  letters,  leaving  five  outrages 
in  a  county  with  a  population  of  230,000 
human  beings.  These  are  the  statistics 
for  the  three  months — Murder  and  man- 
slaughter, none ;  fir  in  g  at  the  person,  non  e ; 
attempts  to  murder,  none;  conspiracy  to 
murder,  none ;  assaults  on  the  police,none 
— and  this  in  a  county  which  is  in  a  state 
of  civil  war — for  three  months,  no  assault 
on  the  police ;  aggravated  assault,  one ; 
assaults  on  bailiffs  or  process-servers, 
none— and  if  there  is  any  division  in 
which  the  Irish  people  are  inclined  to 
indulge,  if  they  are  at  all  disorderly,  it 
is  assaults  on  bailiffs  and  process-servers, 
who  are  to  them  about  the  most  ob- 
noxious individuals  in  the  country  ;  and 
if  you  want  to  know  whether  the  coun- 
try is  absolutely  and  phenomenally 
quiet,  you  would  ask  whether  there  have 
been  any  assaults  on  bailiffs  and  process- 
servers — robbery, none ;  takingor  holding 
forcible  possession,  one;  intimidation, 
otherwise  than  threatening  letter,  none. 
That  is  in  a  county  where  intimidation 
80  reigns,  that  no  man,  according  to  the 
learned  Judge,  is  safe,  and  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  law  are  prevented.  No 
officer  of  the  law  was  assaulted — ^neither 
police,  process-server,  nor  bailiff,  nor 
was  any  man  intimidated,  according  to 
the  Police  Report  for  these  three  months. 
I  leave  it  to  any  fair-minded  man  to 
judge  what  kind  of  credence  is  to  be 
given  to  Judges'  charges,  when  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Official  Eeturns  that  this 
is  the  state  of  things.  When  I  heard 
the  Chief  Secretary  talk  about  the  con- 
dition of  Mayo,  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
make  of  it,  because  it  is  a  county  I  repre- 
sent, one  I  frequently  reside  in,  and  one 
which  I  know  to  be  more  peaceable  than 
any  district  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
in  England.  I  alluded  to  Mayo  a  little 
aside  from  the  main  part  of  my  argu- 
ment, because  I  think  it  is  almost  like 
throwing  water  on  a  drowned  rat  to  try 
and  make  any  further  case  against  the 
Government,  so  far  as  this  Bill  is  based 
on  crime.  The  Government  only  base 
their  case  on  five  counties,  and  this  is 
one ;  and  I,  therefore,  contend  that 
having  shown  that  the  actual  condition 
of  one  of  the  counties  is  a  condition  of 
peace  and  quiet,  it  is  sufficient  to  dispose 
entirely  of  the  other  four.     The  Chief 
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Secretary  declared  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  enable  landlords  to  get  the 
few  rights  that  were  left  to  them  by  the 
late  Government,  and  that,  to  my  mind, 
condemned  his  Bill,  not  only  from  one 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  every  honest  and  liberal  and 
kindly  man  in  England. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  am  sorry  io 
have  to  interrupt  the  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but  he  has  made  that  assertion  four  or 
five  times.     I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  DILLON:  I  have  made  the 
assertion  several  times  I  confess,  because 
I  consider  it  of  enormous  importance.  I 
took  down  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
words  at  the  time.  If  he  withdraws 
them,  of  course 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  I  do  not 
withdraw  what  I  said.  In  what  I  said, 
I  was  arguing  upon  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  I 
said,  on  his  statement,  that  was  the 
result. 

Mr.  DILLON :  That  certainly  alters 
the  matter.  It  slightly  alters  the  cha- 
racterof  the  statement ;  but  still,  I  think, 
from  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
I  am  entitled  to  assume  that  that  is  the 
object  of  the  Government.  His  conten- 
tion that  the  grievance  which  we  com- 
plained of,  and  put  forward  as  a  reason 
for  not  passing  this  Bill  until  we  were 
secure  of  the  removal  of  that  g^evance, 
was  utterly  insignificant,  as  argument 
for  the  delay  of  a  measure  of  tfaas  cha- 
racter shows  to  me  that  he  must  still  be 
completely  ignorant  of  the  real  condition 
of  affairs  in  Ireland.  I  say  again,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  my  mind,  to  use  language  to 
exaggerate  the  position  of  the  Irish 
farmers ;  and  I  say,  that  the  g^evance 
which  we  complain  of,  and  which,  putting 
aside  altogether  the  question  of  the  right 
of  self-government,  on  the  Unionist 
theory,  we  are  entitled  to  get  remedied 
by  this  House,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vast  that  a  people  can  suffer  from. 
It  is  a  grievance  touching  the  lives  and 
the  existence  of  great  multitudes  of  our 
people.  It  is  a  grievance— and,  remem- 
ber, this  has  been  stated  before — which 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  it  has  now 
become  actually  intolerable.  What  is 
the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland  to- 
day ?  You  have  tens  of  thousands — I 
am  not  sure  that  I  should  be  incorrect  if 
I  said  you  have  100,000  families  in  Ire- 
land, who  are  face  to  face  with  absolute 
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dospcration — who  are  face  to  face  with 
desperation,  and  see  in  the  Land  Bill  of 
the  Government,  no  prospect,  nor  any 
promise  of  relief  from  their  present  posi- 
tion, who  are  told,  that  in  order  even  to 
seek  relief  from  that  Bill — a  hope  of  re- 
lief which  I  know  will  he  absolutely 
delusive — they  must  exhaust  their  means, 
and  do  what,  in  spite  of  all  the  hard 
words  that  are  used  towards  Irish  ten- 
ants, they  still  consider  a  disgrace — 
namely,  become  bankrupt  and  slaves  to 
the  County  Oourt  Judge,  and  plunge 
themselves  into  what  is  hateful  and 
dreadful  to  every  agricultural  tenant  in 
the  world — the  meshes  of  the  law.  I  say 
these  people  are  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  ought  to  excite  the  compassion  and 
sympathy  of  every  Government  in  the 
world.  The  population  of  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  is  flyingfrom  the  country 
at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  its  history.  So 
great  and  so  terrible  is  the  effect  of  the 
depression,  and  so  gloomy  is  the  pros- 
pect, that  though  our  population  has 
sunk  by  250,000  within  the  last  five,  seven, 
or  eight  years — a  thing  unknown  in  any 
other  country  in    Europe— and,  at  the 

Present  moment,  all  the  ships  that  the 
dverpool  lines  can  put  on,  carry  away 
our  young  people — the  best  blood  of 
Ireland — as  they  crowd  into  the  ports 
seeking  the  means  of  emigration.  The 
heart  of  Ireland  is  sick  and  weary  of 
waiting,  and  if  you  pass  this  Bill,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  the  people  such  a 
measure  of  relief,  such  a  contemptible 
mockery  as  the  Bill  which  has  originated 
in  "  another  and  a  suitable  place,"  the 
people  of  Ireland  will  turn  away  in  abso- 
lute despair,  and  take  refuge,  some  of 
theui  in  America,  and  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  remain  at  home  in  the 
only  thing  they  have  hope  in — namely, 
combination  in  some  shape  or  another ; 
and  if  you  do  not  allow  them  to  combine 
openly,  of  course  they  will  do  so  in 
secret 

Mb.'  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.) :  I  rise  to 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dumfries  (Mr.  Beid),  and  I  must  say,  at 
the  outset,  I  am  surprised  that  we  have 
had  nothing  like  an  adequate  reply  to 
the  question,  why  this  drastic  measure 
should  go  into  Committee.  I  think  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  some  sort  of  reply 
to  the  Amendment  which  has  been  placed 
on  the  Paper.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  just 


before  resuming  his  seat,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  present 
alarming  condition  of  Ireland.  Ireland 
is  in  such  a  condition  at  the  present 
moment  that  she  does  not  require  coer« 
cive  measures ;  she  is  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  require  prompt  and  immediate 
remedial  measures  of  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  application.  My  hon. 
Friend  has  alluded  to  the  emigration 
which  is  taking  place  from  Ireland,  and  I 
contend  that  it  is  a  blot  upon  English 
statesmanship  of  to-day  that  this  emigra- 
tion should  occur.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  country  to  find  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  while  the  people 
of  Ireland — the  young  people  of  Ireland 
— are  hurrying  from  their  native  land, 
unable  to  find  homes  or  employment, 
this  Parliament  should  be  engaged  in 
passing  measures,  not  to  remedy  their 
condition  and  improve  the  resources  of 
the  country,  not  to  make  the  land  one 
in  which  employment  can  be  found,  but 
in  seeking  to  repress  Constitutional  agita- 
tion, and  in  putting  an  end  to  liberty. 
It  is  a  sad,  sorry,  and  sickening  sight. 
Hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Front  Treasury  Bench  may,  from  the 
attitude  of  their  superior  knowledge, 
sneer  at  and  *'  pooh,  pooh  "  the  evidences 
of  sympathy  with  Ireland  which  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  but 
the  criticisms  of  the  civilized  world  are 
passed  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Go- 
vernment, because  all  countries  are  now 
in  possession  of  the  facts  that  are  occur- 
ring here.  Within  the  last  few  weeks, 
Queenstown,  which  is  the  principal  Irish 
port  for  emigration,  has  been  black  with 
people,  not  old  and  apparently  broken- 
down  people,  but  with  decently  clad 
young  men  and  young  women,  who, 
under  a  happier  and  any  normal  condition 
of  things,  ought  to  be  able  to  find  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  ought  to  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
industries  of  Ireland.  Sir,  the  GK)vern- 
ment  seek  to  deny  that  t)iis  measure  has 
any  connection  with  the  collection  of  ex- 
cessive rents ;  but  we  say  that  is  the 
very  spirit  and  essence  of  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House.  And,  Sir,  we  will 
prove  that,  not  by  declamatory  remarks, 
not  by  soaring  into  the  realms  of  imagi- 
native figures,  into  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  so  often 
soars,  but  by  a  hard  reference  to  solid 
facts — with  reference  to  tiie  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  that  the  Govern- 
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ment    themselves    appointed.      Sir,    I 
think  that  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House   are  perfectly    justified ,    before 
(^oing  into  this  case,  in  laying  before  the 
House  the  fact   that    Lord     Cow  per*  s 
Commission    was,     in    its   composition 
and   appointment,    a    Commis^^ion    un- 
doubtedly of  landlords.      Wo  are  also 
justifiod  in  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  only   Member  of  the  Commission 
iirho  was  not  either  in  profession  or  in 
sympathy,  identified  with  the  landlord 
interest,  was  a  Liberal  Unionist,  who  has 
presented  a  Heport  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  which  they  attach  not  the 
smallest  importance.    Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  seemed 
to  be  inclined  to-night  not  to  agree  with 
the  statement   that  outrages  and  dis- 
order   proceed    as    naturally    as     any 
cause  follows  effect  from   eviction  and 
rack-renting  in  certain  districts  in  Ire- 
land.      But  Returns  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Members  lately 
show  most   conclusively  that   we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  figures,  which  illus- 
trate the  present  condition  of  the  most 
rack-rented  county  in  all  Ireland,  and 
that  is  Kerry,  to  prove  our  case.     Un- 
doubtedly, Kerry  swells  to  a  very  large 
and  undue  proportion  the  list  of  out- 
rages.    In  the  Beturns  lately  to  hand, 
we  find  that  in  the  quarter  ending  31st 
of  March  last,  out  of   1,007  evictions, 
that  unhappy  county  furnished  306,  or, 
practically,  one -third.     Thirty  per  cent 
of  the  evictions  which  have  taken  place, 
therefore,  in  all  Ireland  in  the  present 
quarter,  or  the  quarter  just  ended,  took 
place  in  that  county,  and  the  evictions 
which  took  place  in  that  county  were 
more  than  half,  more  than  57  per  cent 
of  those  that  occurred  in  the  entire  wide 
Province  of  Munster.      We  say  these 
figures  establish  to  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  man  a  clear  and  distinct  con- 
nection between  evictions  and  outrage. 
Let  us  turn  to  that  which  illustrates  the 
present  condition  of  tho  tenantry  with 
regard  to  rent.     I  observe  that  at  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Kerry  and  Clare  Sub- 
Commission   a  large  number  of   cases 
were  brought  on  for  hearing.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  stated  this  evening — and  I  do 
not  know  from  what  source  he  draws 
his  information — that  the  Reports  show 
that  Uiere  was  a  fall  of  about  12^  per 
oent  in  the  prtoe  of  agricultural  produce. 


The  Cowper  Commission  reported  that 
there  was  a  fall  of  18J  per  cent.     Last 
week  the  average  reductions   made  in 
tho  rents  by  the  Sub-Commission  were 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.     In  one  case — 
Captain  Fagan,  landlord;  TimMinahan, 
tenant — the  old  rent  was  £33  10«.,  and 
it  was  reduced  to  £16 — that  is  to  say, 
the  tenant  had  been  paying,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Commissioners,   100  per 
cent  over  the  value  of  his  farm.     I  have 
other  cases  here  of  a  similar  kind.     On 
Lord  Kenmare*6  estate  several  cases  were 
adjudicated  upon,   and   the  reductions 
made  averaged  from  35  to  50  per  cent. 
What  do  these  figures  show?      They 
show  that  the  rack-renting  in  Kerry  has 
exceeded  all  belief,  and  it  was  not  until 
it  was  proved  by  figures  before  the  Sub- 
Commission  that  the  real  state  of  the 
case  became  known.    A  large  number 
of  evictions  have  taken  place  in  Kerry, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  the  Gt>vemment 
are  taking  a  most  unwise  course,  if  they 
are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  restore  law 
and  order,  in  introducing  a  measure  of 
this  kind  in  the  face  of  circumstances  of 
the  nature  I  have  described.     Sir,  in 
the  course  of  this  evening's  debate,  the 
National  League  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  fruitful  source  of  intimidation ;  and  I 
should   like   to  be  allowed  for  a  few 
moments — and  it  will  only  be  for  a  few 
moments — to  refer  to  a  case  in  my  own 
constituency,    which    illustrates    where 
evidence   has   been    given    before  the 
Cowper  Commission  with  regard  to  these 
cases  of  Boycotting  and  intimidation, 
how  groundless  the   majority  of  such 
cases  are.     In  discussing  the  question, 
Sir,  a  few  nights  ago,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson)  referred 
to  the  case  known  as  the  Troy  case  in 
my  constituency.     He  referred  to  it  at 
considerable  length  from  what  I  have 
heard.       I  was   not    present  when  he 
spoke  ;  but  from  the  report  I  have  seen 
of  his  speech,  it  is  evident  he  drew  his 
information  from  thoso   very  veracious 
pamphlets  published  by  a  body  known 
as    the    Irish     Loyal    and     Patriotic 
League.       He    referred    to    this    case 
of    Troy,    and    seemed  to   make  gpreat 
capital  out  of  it.     He  stated  that  this 
man  Troy  had  been  Boycotted  through 
tho  agency  of  the  National    Leag^e-^ 
that  he  had  been  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
intimidation,  that  his  horse  had  been 
poisoned,  and  that  he  had  been  violently 
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ejected  from  a  meeting  at    Liscarrol, 
which  he  had  attended  for  the  purpose 
of   making   public    bis    grievance.      I 
ahould  like  to  lay  all  the  facts  before  the 
House  in  a  few  words.   In  the  first  place, 
this   alleged  case  of  Boycotting   arose 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  family 
dispute  between  this  man  Troy  and  the 
real  owner  of  a  farm.   Troy  had,  under 
false  pretences,  got  possession   of    the 
farm,   until  the  children  of  the  owner, 
who  was  a  lunatic,   came  of  age— or 
rather  until  the  eldest  son  of  the  then 
lunatic  came  of  age.     The  consideration 
for  which  Troy  obtained  possession  of 
the  farm  was  the  payment   of  £100. 
When  the  young  man  came  of  ago,  £100 
was  offered  to  Troy,  and  he  was  expected 
to  relinquish  the  farm ;  but  he  distinctly 
declined  to    do    so.     Thereupon,    very 
naturally,  a  large  number  of  the  neigh- 
bours and  friends  sympathized  with  this 
young  man— whose  name   was  Burke. 
They  said  that  Troy  had  acted  unfairly 
and  dishonestly,  and  to  my  mind  they 
had  a  perfect  right  to  take  the  course 
which  they  then  adopted.    They  refused 
to  have  any  communication  with  Troy — 
they  refused  to  hold  an}'    intercourse 
with  him  until  he  consented  to  do  what 
they  required.     They  required  him  to 
make  honest  restitution.     It  was  said,  in 
the  course  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man's speech,  that  this  man's  horse  was 
poisoned,  but  that  was  not   the    fact. 
The  horse  died  from  overwork,  and  when 
the    charge    was    brought   before    the 
branch  of  the  National  League  in  the 
district,  they  offered  to  pay  the  expense 
of  a  Teterinary  surgeon,  in  order  that 
the  question  might  be  examined  into 
further.     I  have,  in  my  possession,   a 
letter  written  by  the  landlord  of  this 
very  farm,  concerning  which  this  great 
dispute  arose— this  dispute  of  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  made  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  a  few  nights  ago. 
The  landlord  says  that  the  man   who 
claims  the  farm  is  his  tenant,  and  that 
he  is  anxious  that  he  should   pay  his 
rent.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
referred  in  strong  language  to  the  fact 
that  this  man  Troy  attended  a    public 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
grievance  known    to    the    public    and 
speaking  from  the  platform,  and  that  he 
was  violently  ejected  from  the  platform. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Troy 
attended  at  the  meeting,   and  having 
hired  a  number  of  ruffians  and  primed 


them  with  drink,  he  actually  assaulted 
the  Chairman  of  the  meeting ;  instead  of 
his  being  the  injured  party,  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  meeting  being  broken  up. 
I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  the  House  with 
accounts  of  this  kind,  my  desire  being 
simply  to  show  on  what  substantial 
grounds  alleged  cases  of  Boycotting  are 
brought  forward  to  show  how  terrible  is 
the  state  of  crime  existing  in  Ireland. 
I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  recent 
reductions  in  rents  in  Kerry ;  and  I  have 
here  a  Beport  issued  within  the  last  few 
days  by  the  Sub-Oommission  which  sat 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  them.  I  find 
that  the  reductions  range  from  55  to  60 
per  cent.  If  this  Bill  passes,  unaccom- 
panied by  remedial  legislation  of  a 
character  very  different  from  that  which 
is  before  the  other  House,  I  ask  what 
will  be  the  actual  condition  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  tenants?  It  is  obvious 
that  these  people,  because  they  cannot  pay 
their  rents,  and  have  fallen  into  arrears, 
will  be  evicted  wholesale ;  and  I  say  that 
the  passage  of  this  Bill  into  law  will  put  a 
premium  on  evictions,  and  render  im- 
possible any  attempt  at  accommodation 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants ;  thus,  instead 
of  tending  to  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order,  its  effect  will  be  exactly  opposite. 
It  will  make  matters  far  worse  than  they 
now  are  by  adding  a  keen  sense  of  irri- 
tation to  that  of  inj  ury,  under  which  the 
Irish  people  at  present  labour.  We  are 
told  that  this  measure  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  remedial  measure  now  being 
proceeded  within  ''another  place."  It 
is  not  competent  to  us  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  that  remedial  measure ;  but  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  it,  I  think  that 
the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  drive  tenants 
to  seek  salvation  from  ruin.  We  are 
told  a  humorous  story  of  persons  who 
committed  suicide  to  save  themselves 
from  slaughter;  and  I  think  the  Irish 
tenants  must  seek  ruin  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  before  they  can  hope  for 
any  relief  from  the  present  intolerable 
condition  of  things.  I  hold  that  not  to 
be  an  inaccurate  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  in  **  another  place;"  and 
I  can  only  say  that  the  Irish  Eepresen- 
tatives,  unless  the  Bill  be  largely  altered 
and  improved  in  several  respects,  will 
be  forced  to  offer  it  every  opposition  in 
their  power,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  will 
be  simply  discharging  their  duty  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that|  at  the  present  time,  evictions  are 
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very  numerous  in  Ireland;  and  if  the 
Government  would  pay  attention  to  the 
Keport  of  their  own  Commission,  if  they 
would  pay  attention  to  the  work  at  pre- 
sent going  on  in  the  Sub-Commissioners' 
Courts  all  over  Ireland,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  these 
evictions  are  unjust,  and  that  a  Bill, 
such  as  this  before  the  House,  will  tend 
to  heighten  that  injustice.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  sacredness  of 
judicial  rents.  Now,  I  find  that,  in  the 
past  week,  over  200  persons  were  evicted 
on  an  estate  in  Queen's  County,  because 
of  the  non-payment  of  rents ;  but  when 
I  compare  those  rents  with  a  valuation 
founded  on  the  present  state  of  things, 
they  are  SO  per  cent,  and  in  some  few 
cases  60  per  cent,  in  excess.  What  relief 
do  you  offer  these  men  ?  None  what- 
ever, until  they  become  bankrupts. 
When  the  measure  I  have  referred  to 
oomes  before  this  House  we  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  go  into  it,  and  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House  how  illusory 
are  its  provisions,  and  how  utterly  power- 
less they  are  to  deal  with  the  state  of 
things  now  existing  in  Ireland.  The 
rents  are  admitted  to  be  too  high,  and 
yet  the  Qovemment  will  not  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  their  own  Land 
Commission.  Do  they  seriously  imagine 
that,  by  placing  more  power  in  the 
hands  of  Eesident  Magistrates,  and 
almost  absolute  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
they  can  remedy  a  state  of  things  such 
as  has  been  shown  to  exist  ?  Why,  it 
is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
country  to  say  so.  Mr.  Knipe,  who  is  a 
distinguished  dissentient  from  the  other 
Commissioners,  made  a  Report,  to  which 
I  think  this  House  ought  to  pay  consider- 
able attention.  We  must  remember 
that  he  is  not  a  landlord,  but  a  larg^ 
tenant  farmer  having  practical  know- 
ledge of  land ;  and  he  recommends,  not 
that  you  should  introduce  coercive  mea- 
Bures,  or  amend  the  Criminal  Law  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  combinations 
or  organizations ;  but  that  you  should 
shorten  the  judicial  term,  and  that  you 
should  deal,  through  the  Courts,  at  once 
with  judicial  rents  which  are  admittedly 
too  high.  This  Bill  will  only  tend  to 
introduce  a  gi  eater  state  of  exasperation 
than  exists  at  present :  and  I  cannot  see 
how  any  responsible  Government  or 
Party  of  politicians  cannot,  in  the  pro- 
aeot  state    of  things,   find    no    better 
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remedy  than  this  Bill,  added  to  a  pro- 
mise of  remedial  legislation  of  the  cha* 
racter  to  which  reference  has  been  made* 
I  trust  the  House  will  pause  before  it 
goes  into  Committee  on  this  Bill.  I 
know,  however,  that  any  words  I  can 
offer  will  have  very  little  weight  with 
the  Government  or  their  supporters.  No 
matter  how  much  we  recall  to  their 
minds  the  speeches  they  formerly  made 
against  coercion,  they  seem  callous  on 
the  subject,  and  proof  against  all  such 
reminders.  We,  however,  on  these 
Benches  are  not  the  keepers  of  their 
consciences,  and  I  shall  not  pursue  that 
subject  any  further.  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Houghton  Division  of  Durham  (Mr. 
Wood) ;  but  I  assure  all  Liberals  who 
supported  him  at  the  recent  Election 
that  at  every  meeting  in  the  Division 
he  was  against  coercion,  and  made  it 
one  of  his  strongest  points  on  the  plat- 
forms last  summer.  I  ask  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
no  light  task  which  the  (Government 
undertook  when,  in  defiance  of  the  86 
Representatives  whom  the  Irish  people 
have  sent  to  this  House,  they  persist  in 
forcing  on  them  this  measure.  We,  at 
least,  claim  to  know  Ireland's  wants 
better  than  the  Government,  and,  cer- 
tainly, better  than  their  supporters ;  but 
it  seems,  nevertheless,  that  our  voices 
are  to  be  drowned  and  our  protests  dis- 
regarded. This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Liberal  Party  have 
been  opposed  to  coercion.  I  am  sick  of 
the  argument  used  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  do  not  see  the  utility,  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  of  bandying 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  charges  of 
inconsistency  as  to  what  was  done  in 
1871  and  1882.  The  Liberal  Party  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  turned  their 
back  on  the  hateful  policy  of  coercion ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  have  taken  a 
statesmanlike  course.  While  the  debate 
on  the  Procedure  Rules  was  going  for- 
ward in  this  House,  there  was  one  argu- 
ment which  repeatedly  came  from  the 
other  side,  on  the  question  of  the  Con- 
servative advocacy  of  the  closure.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  said — **  We  know 
much  better  now ;  four  or  five  years  have 
passed,  and  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  j  udge.' '  This  is  exactly  the  argument 
which  the  Liberal  Party  are  entitled 
to  use  with  reference   to  the   preeent 
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proposals  of  the  GoTeroment.    Coercion 
BBS   been    tried,    and,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  J.  Chamberlfiin),    it  has 
failed.     Is  it  sufficient  for  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  should  realize  the  aspira- 
tion of  Lord  Cowper,  in  seeking  to  drive 
discontent  beneath  the  surface  ?    If  so, 
is  it  a  condition   of  things  which  any 
Gt)vernment  could  look  upon  as  satis- 
factory, or  a  condition  of  things  which 
any  great  political  Party  in  the  country 
will  be  glad  to  see  maintained  ?    I  con- 
tend that  discontent  ought  not  to  exist, 
and  considerations  of  public  duty  and 
safety  have  sunk   to  a  very  low  ebb, 
when  the  highest  ideal  which  the  Go- 
vernment can   propose  to    Parliament 
and   the  country  is,    that  they  should 
drive  discontent  below  the  surface,  and 
overthrow  all  Constitutional  agitation  in 
Ireland.     The  Government  profess  to  be 
very  indignant  when  they  are  accused  of 
designing  by  this  Bill  to  repress  lawful 
combination.      But   what  else   do   you 
mean  ?    You  entrust  all  the  powers  of 
the  Bill  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is 
to  say  what  is  or  is  not   a  dangerous 
association  ;  and  you  entrust  the  punish- 
ment of  members  of  such  associations  to 
Besident  Magistrates  who  are  dependent 
on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  their  posi- 
tion, pay,  and  promotion.    Considering 
the  g^vityof  the  position  in  Ireland, 
and  the  far-reaching  nature  of  these  pro- 
posals, I  am  entitled  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has 
bnt  recently  escaped  from  a  severe  con- 
troversy with  his  own  tenants,  and  that 
it  is  exceedingly  probable,    unless  he 
alters  the  tone  he  adopted  a  short  time 
ago,  that  he  may  be  engaged  in  litiga- 
tion with  them.    Can  he  be  said  to  be 
an  impartial  judge  in  oases  of  this  cha- 
racter?     We  cannot   forget    that  the 
hoD.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  has 
recently  found  a  resting-place   on  the 
Front  Treasury  Bench  (Colonel  King- 
Harman)  is  a  convicted  rack- renter.     I 
do  not  want,  more  than  is  necessary,  to 
cast  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man's misfortunes  in  his  face ;  but  we 
have  a  right  to  prove  that  those  who  are 
anxious  for  the  passing  of  this  measure 
are  themselves  interested,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, in  the  suppression  of  all  combina- 
tions of  the  Irish  people  against  rack- 
rents.  We  ask  the  Government  to  pause 
in  the  steps  they  are  taking;  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  remind  them  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  pass  this  measure 
at  all  were  it  not  for  the  support  of  some 
Members  who  sit  on  the  Opposition 
Benches.  But,  Sir,  under  happier  con- 
ditions, we  should  ask  the  Government 
to  pause  —wo  would  ask  them  to  reflect 
on  the  futility  of  the  ^tep  they  are 
taking.  I  would  warn  them,  Sir,  if  they 
hope  by  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  no 
matter  how  stringently  administered,  to 
break  down  what  we  call  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  that  they  are 
greatly  and  grossly  mistaken.  If  they 
hope  to  terrorize  or  intimidate  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Irish  people  from 
defending  their  lawful  and  just  rightf 
in  all  possible  events,  they  are  equally 
mistaken ;  and  they  are  most  mistaken 
of  all,  Sir,  when  they  think  that  they 
add  to  the  happiness  of  the  Irish  people, 
or  to  the  strength  of  this  Empire,  or  to 
the  strength  of  the  Union,  by  a  measure 
so  ill-omened,  and  a  policy  so  mistaken. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Debate  bo  now  adjourned," — (J/r. 
Handel  Cosshamy) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-mot  row. 

POLICE  FORCE  ENFRANCHISEMENT 

BILL.--[BiLL  17.] 
{Mr.  Burdett'CouUt,  Sir  Henry  Seiwin^Ibbetsopif 
Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  RadcUffe  Cooke^  Sir  Albert 
Rollitt    Mr.    Howard    Vinenitf    Lord    Claud 
Uamilitmt  Colonel  Laurie.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  WHITMORE  (Chelsea) :  I  wish 
to  say  two  or  three  words  in  support  of 
a  clause  which  I  desire  to  add  to  the 
Bill.  I  have  drawn  up  the  provision 
with  the  view  of  meeting  a  difficulty 
which  I  think  must  arise  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill.  It  has  been  held,  in 
the  case  of  soldiers  who  otherwise  would 
be  entitled  to  vote,  that  if  they  had  been 
absent  from  their  qualifying  premises 
in  the  course  of  their  duty,  and  if,  in 
attempting  to  return  homo,  they  would 
bo  committing  a  breach  of  a  legal  obli- 
gation, that  oy  that  fact  they  would 
be  disqualified  and  ousted  from  the 
Eegister.  I  think  the  same  legal  doc- 
trine should  apply  to  policemen ;  and  as 
it  must  often  be  the  case  that  they  must 
be  compelled  to  absent  themselves,  in 
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pursuit  of  their  leiral  duties,  from  their  this  Bill  and  the  Metropolis  Management  Acta 

qualifying?  premises  in  many  ways,   I  Amendment  (No.  2)  Bill  into  one  BiU. 

think  that  to  meet  the  possible  difficulty  ways  and  means. 

it  would  be  well  to  insert  this  clause-  customs  and  inland  revenue  bill. 

*  *  A  person  otherwise  entitled  to  he  registered  Resolutions  [April  25]  reported,  and  agreed  to. 

as  a  voter  at  Parliamentary  elections  in  respect  Ordered,  That  it  he  an  InstrucUon  to  the  Gen- 

of  the  occupation  of  a  dwelhng.house  shall  he  ^^^^^^  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a 

deemed  an  inhahitant  occupier  thereof  as  ten-  gjy  ^^^^\yx^    Resolution  reported  from  the 

ajat,   notwithstanding  his  temporary  absence  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  22nd  day 

therefrom  and  m  the  execution  of  duty  as  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^       ^  ^  ^   ^^^ 

police  officer  during  a  part  of  the  qualifymg  ^          ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  provision  therein, 

period  not  exceedmg  four  months.  pursuant  to  the  ^id  Resolutions. 

I  beg  to  move  the  iusertion    of  that  Billjprw^w^^rf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  241.] 

clause  in  page  1 ,  after  line  1 1 .  J£o^ao  adjourned  at  Ona  o'clock. 

New  Clause  (Begistration  in  case  of 

temporary  absence  of  police  officer  on  

duty,)  —  ( ilr,  Whitmore,)  —  hrought  up,  „^^^«„     ^«     ^^,.^,rv^T« 

and  read  the  first  time.  HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added  Wednesday,  2lth  April,  1887. 

to  the  Bill.  '^ 


Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 


sidered upon  Monday  next,   and  to  be  mINDTES.]  —  Private  Bill   {by   Order)  — 

printed,     [Bill  240.]  Third  Reading^West  Lancashire   Railway, 

and  patted. 
irn  T  T  n  v  e  Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Reading  — 
MU  IIU  JM  S  .  Education  (Scotland;  Acts  Amendment  (No. 
0 2)  •  [242]. 

COMMONS  BEoui^Tio:,  (ewee)  peovisionai,  ^T^vo^MHe wi^./^L&l«^^ 

OBDER  BILL.  Stannaries  Act  (1869)  Amendment*  [1471. 

On  Motion  of  ^Ir.  Stuart-AVortley,   Bill  to  ^*/w)r<  of  Select  (7om»ii«w— Bankruptcy  Offices 

confirm  the  Provisional   Order  for  the  regu-  (Sites). 

lation  of  Ewer  Common,  situated  in  the  parish  Committee-  Criminal  Law  Amwidment  (Ireland) 
of  Alverstoke,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  [217]  ^Seeond  Night],  debate  further  adjourned. 
in  pursuance  of  a  Report  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners for  England,  ordered  to  he  hrought  in  PRIVATE   BUSINESS. 
by  Mr.   Stuart- Wortley    and    Mr.    Secretary 

Matthews.  o^— 

Billj»rwfw/^rf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  237.]  WEST   LANCASHIRE     RAILWAY    BILL 

{by  Order.) 

COMMONS    BEOULATION    (lAINDON)   PBOVI-  ^„^^  ««*^»«^ 

^                   ^  THIBD  BBADINO. 

8I0NAL  OBDEB  BILL.  ^-        -       mL-JT*      ji»                j 

Ou  Motion  of  Mr.   Stuart-WorUey.   BiU  to  ^^®'  ^°'  ^^""^  ^«'^"'»  ^^' 

confirm  the  Provisional  Order  for  the  regula-  Motioa  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

tion  of  Laindon  Common  situated  in  the  parish  u  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 

of  Laindon,  m  the  county  of  Essex,  in  ^ursu-  .•        •) 

ance  of  a  Report  from  the  Land  Commissioners  "^®' 

for  ^gland,  ord^edXo  he  hrought  in  hy  Mr.  Mb.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON  (ToweP 

^'^Z::^!JtJ^^^^^  Hamlets  stepney):  Since  I  last  had  the 

honour  of  addressing  the  House  m  oppo- 

METBOPOLis   MANAGEMENT  ACTS   AMEND-  sition  to  this  Bill  I  have  received  a numler 

*x^«m  /^r^o^^^^a^^^x  «Tr^  ^^  lettors  from  the  first  preference  share- 

MENT   (WE8TMINSTEB)   BILL.  i_ij          j          •          -xUi-              ax 

^,            ;,.           ,              ,,.,«  holders  den  vine  m  the  strongest  terms 

R«»d  a  second  time,  ^A^mmitted  to  the  Se-  ^^    paragraph  in  the  Circular  that  was 

lect  Committee  on  the  ^letropobs  Management  ""^  ±'"*"6*"r"  *"  J.^Y  ^      iT^-  V*   .i 

Acts  (No.  2)  Bill.  8®^*  ^^^  ^y  t*^®  eobcitors  of  this  Hailway 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  Company,  stating  that  they  had  a  ma- 
presented  not  later  than  three  clear  days  hefore  jority  of  three-fourths  of  the  first  and 
the  sitting  of  the  Committee,  he  referred  to  the  second  preference  shareholders  in  snp- 
Committee ;  and  tiiat  such  of  the  Petitioners  as  port  of  this  Bill.  I  find,  Sir,  that  the 
pray  to  he  heard  hy  themselves,  their  Counsel,  f,^^^„  j  ^,^ft*»«««^  «k«,^J  *-J  i*«i^  :« 
or  Agents,  he  heard  against  the  Bill,  and  Coun'  ^^"^^  preference  shares  are  held  m 
Bel  heard  m  support  of  the  Bill.  great  part  by  the  Chairman,  for  which 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Com-  *^®  Company  received  no  consideration 

mittee  that  they  have  power  to  consolidate  whatever,  and  £66,000  has  been  paid  in 
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direct  violation  of  the  Companies  Acts. 
The  directors  are  personally  responsible 
for  this,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
proceeding  is  what  one  may  term ,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  interest  of  the  public.  This 
£66,000  is  included  in  the  £168,000 
owing  by  the  Company.  At  the  meeting 
where  it  was  stated  that  the  first  and 
second  preference  shareholders  gave 
their  consent  to  the  issue  of  this  new 
stock,  it  appears  that  the  first  preference 
shareholders  were  not  in  attendance  at 
all,  and  that  the  resolutions  at  the  meet- 
ing were  actually  carried  by  the  Chair- 
man's vote  for  the  second  preference 
shares.  There  is  another  matter  to  which 
attention  should  be  drawn,  and  that  is, 
at  the  annual,  or  rather  at  the  half- 
yearly  meeting,  only  the  ordinary  share- 
holders had  the  power  of  voting,  and  the 
first  and  second  preference  shareholders 
had  no  power  whatever.  On  these 
grounds,  in  addition  to  what  I  stated  on 
the  last  occasion,  I  implore  the  House 
not  to  give  its  consent  to  the  passing  of 
this  Bill.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  giving 
its  consent  to  the  passing  of  a  Bill  under 
which  the  British  public  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  see  their  money  back, 
whatever  they  subscribe  to  the  amount 
required.  On  the  last  occasion,  as  the 
House  will  remember,  I  was  interrupted 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Hythe  (Sir  Edward  Watkin)  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Devon  port  (Mr. 
Puleston),  who  held  a  sort' of  brief  from 
the  solicitors  of  the  Company.  He  also 
supported  the  Bill  in  a  manner 

Mb.  puleston  (Devonport)  :  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  in  Order  in  saying  that  I 
held  a  brief  from  the  solicitors  of  the 
Company.  I  explained  in  the  House 
exactly  what  my  position  was  in  the 
matter,  that  I  had  no  interest  in  the  Bill 
direct  or  indirect ;  nor  do  I  know  the 
shareholders. 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
will  withdraw  the  expression. 

Mb.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON :  By  aU 
means.  I  had  no  wish  to  say  anything  hurt- 
ful to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  feelings  ;  buti 
did  feel  a  little  surprised  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  come  forward  and  support 
the  Bill  when  neither  of  the  hon.  Members 
whose  names  are  on  the  back  of  it— 
namely,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury)  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  lor  Southport 


(Mr.  Curzon)— did  so.  I  thought  it 
extraordinary  that  the  defence  of  the 
Bill  should  be  left  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Devonport,  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  case.  I  certainly  felt  that  he  was 
hardly  the  right  Member  to  support  a 
Bill  of  this  kind.  For  myself,  I  have 
only  one  motive  in  trying  to  get  this  Bill 
thrown  out,  and  that  is  the  public  good. 
In  opposing  the  Bill  I  am  only  doing 
what  I  am  sent  here  for.  I  only  hope 
the  House  will  see  the  necessity  of  not 
supporting  the  Bill,  and  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr. PULESTON  (Devonport):  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  just  before  he  sat  down, 
said  he  was  opposing  the  Bill  for  the 
public  good,  and  that  in  the  course 
he  is  taking  he  is  only  discharging 
a  duty  he  was  sent  here  to  perform. 
Well,  what  right  had  he  to  attribute 
other  motives  to  other  hon.  Members  ? 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  interest  in 
this  matter  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
I  came  here  understanding  that  the  Bill 
was  unopposed.  The  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, on  the  last  occasion,  gave  strong 
reasons  why  the  Bill  should  pass,  and 
he  explained  fully,  that  though  certain 
conditions  were  in  the  Bill  it  was  left  to 
the  Company  to  decide  whether  they 
would  accept  those  conditions  or  not. 
So  that  by  no  possibility  can  the  Bill 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  anyone 
concerned.  It  was  explained  fully  that 
the  personal  interest  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  in  the  railway  was  not  touched 
— that  his  priority  was  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  no  title  whatever  to  come 
here  and  claim  the  virtue  of  supporting 
or  opposing  a  Bill  in  which  he  is  per- 
sonally interested  as  *'  a  public  duty," 
and  then  attribute  to  an  hon.  Member, 
who  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter,  interested  motives.  I  never 
heard  such  an  argument  in  this  House. 
When  I  opened  my  remarks  on  the  last 
occasion  1  took  pains  especially  to  ex- 
press regret  that  I  felt  myself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  hon.  Gentleman — a  courtesy 
which  I  supposed  he  would  have  appre- 
ciated. So  much  for  that.  I  must  say  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  unusual  course  for 
the  hon.  Member  to  oppose  the  Bill 
again,  seeing  that  on  the  last  occasion 
he  did  not  get  a  single  hon.  Member  to 
support  him,  and  you  ruled.  Sir,  that 
he  could  not  vote  on  the  Bill,  but 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him 
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from  speaking  in  opposition  to  it.  Not 
a  single  Member  got  up  to  say  a  word 
in  his  behalf,  everyone  else,  io eluding 
the  Chairman,  in  explaining  the  provi- 
sions, holdinp:  that  the  Bill  was  to  sup- 
port a  valuable  public  enterprise,  give 
public  value  to  that  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  pay,  and  giving 
powers  to  a  Company  to  proceed  with  a 
work,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  great 
public  improvement.  One  party,  I 
understand,  Las  put  something  like 
£500,000  into  the  Company,  and  I  think 
the  owners  of  such  an  investment  are  en- 
titled to  have  such  provisions  in  a  public 
measure  as  will  enable  them  to  be  re- 
couped, if  it  is  possible  to  recoup  them 
without  injury  to  the  public  interest.  I 
believe  that  that  can  be  done  by  this  Bill, 
not  only  without  injury  to  the  public  in- 
terest, but  with  great  advantage  to  the 
part  of  the  country  through  which 
the  railway  will  pass.  I  hope,  in 
view  of  the  strong  expression  of  the 
House  the  other  day,  in  view  of  the 
speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
who  told  us,  when  the  Bill  was  dis- 
cussed, that  it  remained  with  all  those 
interested  to  say  whether  they  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  or  not,  and  in 
view  also  of  the  unusual  course  pursued 
for  the  second  time  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stepney,  that  the  House  will  pass 
this  Bill. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham,  Bar- 
nard Castle) :  I  have  no  intention  of  re- 
hearsing the  debate  of  last  Thursday  a 
second  time  over.  I  am  sure  the  House 
sympathizes  with  the  hon.  Qentlenian 
opposite,  who  has  got  an  investment  he 
does  not  like.     That  is  obvious. 

Mr.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON:  Pardon 
me.  I  am  prepared  to  sink  the  whole  of 
my  investment  for  the  public  good. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE  :  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  conduct  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  debenture  holders  in 
this  unfortunate  railway.  Having  got 
this  Bill,  we,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, have  got  to  see  —  I  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  matter — that 
the  best  thing  is  done  for  those  who, 
like  the  hon.  Gdntleman,  have  invested 
money  in  this  unfortunate  railway.  The 
shareholders,  in  general  meeting  as- 
sembled, by  a  large  majority — in  person 
and  piqxy — agreed  to  this  Bill,  whioh 
doea  the  beat  that  can  be  done  for  the 
undertaking.  They  still  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  what  they  like  with  their 
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own  property  under  this  Bill,  which 
does  not  affect  the  8,400  of  first  deben- 
tures which  the  hon.  Gentleman  holds. 
Their  priority  is  established,  and  nothing 
this  Bill  can  do  will  rob  him  of  the 
position  he  holds  in  the  Company.  In- 
deed, the  Bill  will  improve  his  position, 
as  I  am  informed  there  are  £163,000  of 
floating  liabilities.  I  am  told  that  many 
of  the  creditors  have  agreed  to  take  the 
second  debenture  stock — ^not  the  first, 
but  the  second — ^rather  than  press  their 
claims,  many  of  which  would  come  in 
front  of  the  first  debentures.  What  are 
we  to  do  for  the  best  in  connection  with 
this  railway?  They  say — "Pass  this 
Bill ;  issue  this  second  class  of  mort- 
gages, put  them  in  front  of  the  prefer- 
ence and  ordinary  shares,  in  order  that 
the  thing  maybe  put  in  a  proper  financial 
position  so  far  as  it  can  be  under  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  that  have 
surrounded  its  birth.  As  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  has  said,  this  railway 
may  be  good  or  may  be  bad,  and  may 
have  been  got  up  under  circumstances 
of  which  some  of  us  might  not  approve ; 
but  there  it  is  on  the  ground.  Parlia- 
ment has  sanctioned  it,  and  it  is  a 
connecting  link  between  Liverpool  and 
Blackburn.  I  have  studied  it  on  the 
map,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
way  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view  is  to 
aecede  to  the  arrangements  contained  in 
this  Bill.  I  feel  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's position  will  be  secured  by  the 
common  interest  of  the  Company,  and  I 
trust  he  will  not  press  his  opposition 
further. 

Mr.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON :  May  I 
be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Puleston)  has  en- 
tirely misunderstood  my  position.  I  have 
never  for  a  moment  taken  my  invest- 
ment into  consideration.  I  have  been 
prepared  to  sink  my  own  interest  from 
the  beginning,  and  when  the  solicitors 
approached  me  I  never  would  allow 
them  to  mention  the  amount  I  had  in- 
vested. I  said  I  would  have  no  inter- 
view with  the  solicitors,  because  I  felt 
that  what  I  was  doing  was  for  the 
public  good.  I  said  I  felt  that  the  issue 
of  this  stock  was  contrary  to  necessity, 
and  that  the  poor  investors  and  pre- 
ference shareholders  would  lose  their 
money.     I  wish  to  say 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  right  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  speak  is  limited 
Btriotly  to  a  personal  explanation. 
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Qaestion  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

ORDERS    OF   TEE  DAY, 


CRIMINAL    LAW    AMENDl^IENT    (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.~[BiLL  21 7. J 

(Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr,  Secretary  Matthews^ 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland.) 

OOMMITTEE.       ADJOUBNED  DEBATE. 

[SECOND  NIGHT.] 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [26th  April],  "That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair/'  for 
Committee  on  the  Bill. 

And  which  Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  tho 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House  declines  to  proceed  further  with  a 
measure  for  strengthening  the  Criminal  Law 
against  combinations  of  tenants  until  it  has 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief  against 
excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in  which  it  may 
pass  the  other  House  of  Parliament," — (Mr. 
Jtobert  Reid,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  HANDEL  COSSHAM  (Bristol, 
E.)  said,  he  classified  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  into  four — the  old  Tory  Party, 
who,  opposing  all  remedial  legislation 
for  Ireland,  held  that  all  misery  could 
be  redressed  by  coercion ;  the  growing 
section  of  the  Tory  Party  who  were  in 
touch  with  the  democracy,  and  were  not 
indisposed  to  homoeopathic  doses  of  re- 
medial legislation  along  with  coercion  ; 
those  Liberal  Unionists  who  believed  in 
the  same  mixture  more  largely  composed 
of  remedial  measures;  and  the  section 
who  followed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  West  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain),  and  who  believed 
in  remedial  legislation  in  equal  quanti- 
ties with  coercion.  To  the  first  class  of 
those  he  mentioned  he  made  no  appeal, 
and  would  briefly  say  that  the  history 
of  the  world  was  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  Empires  whose  Governments  depended 
wholly  upon  force.  He  appealed  to  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Member  for  the 
Bofisendale  Division  of  Lancashire  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  and  those  who 


were  sincere  in  their  declarations  to  use 
pressure  upon  the  Government  in  favour 
of  remedial  legislation  should  support 
the  Amendment,  for  if  this  Bill  once 
passed  from  the  control  of  the  House, 
all  power  of  pressure  on  the  Government 
was  gone.  All  the  Amendment  asked 
was  that  the  progress  of  the  Bill  should 
be  suspended  until  the  House  had  be- 
fore it  those  remedial  measures  without 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  and 
others  had  declared  they  would  not 
support  a  Coercion  Bill.  He  would 
watch  with  great  interest  to  see  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  put  his 
old  principle  of  Badicalism  in  practice 
by  supporting  this  Amendment.  Then 
he  would  expect  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Randolph  Churchill),  who  belonged  to 
the  Hadical  section  of  the  Tory  Party, 
to  vote  for  this  Amendment  also.  The 
Amendment  put  into  words  that  which 
Liberal  Unionists  and  moderate  Conser- 
vatives had  expressed  as  their  desire. 
The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  prevent 
combination  among  the  tenants  of  Ire- 
land. By  the  Amendment  the  right  of 
the  tenants  to  combine  was  claimed,  and 
in  the  name  of  common  senee,  justice, 
and  fair  play,  why  should  they  not  com- 
bine for  common  interest,  just  as  work- 
men in  this  country  and  elsewhere  also 
combined  for  a  common  and  lawful  pur- 
pose? He  was  a  large  employer  of 
labour,  and  he  never  objected  to  the 
workmen  of  this  country  combining  to 
obtain  the  best  wages  they  could  get. 
The  landowners  of  this  country  had  com- 
bined, to  a  very  large  extent,  for  the 
promotion  of  rack-rents.  The  House  of 
Lords,  he  might  say,  was  a  large  land- 
lord combination  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  interests.  There  was  combi- 
nation amongst  lawyers  and  parsons, 
and  if  they  and  the  landlords  and  work- 
men were  allowed  to  combine  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  interests,  why 
not  the  tenants  of  Ireland  also  ?  This 
kind  of  legislation  had  always  been  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  was  more  dangerous  now 
than  ever.  In  the  plainest  way  and  com- 
pelled by  evidence,  they  could  not  ignore 
Lord  Cowper*s  Commission  had  declared 
that  Irish  rents  were  20  per  cent  too  high, 
and  how  could  Liberal  Unionists  sup- 
port a  Bill  that  would  put  into  the  land- 
lord's hands  the  power  of  enforcing 
rents    their  own  Commission  had   de- 
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olared  unjustifiable.  Believing  in  Go- 
vornment  by  and  for  the  people  he  had 
always  opposed  coercion,  and  had  he  sat 
in  the  House  should  have  voted  against 
the  Bill  of  1882.  In  the  speeches  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
there  was  the  ever-recurring  phrase 
**  Law  and  order."  It  would  not  do  to 
force  a  measure  of  this  kind  on  Ireland 
without  giving  reasons  for  it,  and  he 
asserted  that  the  Government  were  not 
only  treating  their  Liberal  Unionist 
Friends,  but  the  House  at  large,  with 
scant  courtesy  when  they  refused  to 
answer  the  arguments  urged  against 
the  passing  of  the  measure  by  Opposition 
speakers.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  legislation.  He  was  in 
favour  of  the  principle,  **  Government 
by  the  people  for  the  people."  Coercion 
of  Ireland  now  would  be  as  disappointing 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  because  we 
were  attempting  to  govern  the  country 
against  the  will  of  the  people.  Why 
was  it  that  the  Irish  people  were  not  so 
loyal  and  law-abiding  as  the  population 
in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ?  Because 
the  people  of  Ireland  did  not  believe  in 
the  laws  under  which  they  lived,  and  in 
the  making  of  which  they  had  no  part. 
Their  laws  were  made  for  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  according  to  Sir  Hed- 
yers  Buller.  Give  the  people  of  Ireland 
a  voice  in  their  legislation,  and  the 
people  would  be  as  loyal  as  any  other ; 
but  their  patriotism  demanded  opposition 
to  laws  forced  upon  them  against  their 
will.  Personally,  he  believed  in  the 
men  who  tried  to  reform  the  world,  not 
in  the  men  who  tried  to  crush  it ;  and 
he  reminded  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  put  to  death  under  what 
was  called  ''law  and  order"  in  those 
days  for  opposing  the  laws  under  which 
He  lived.  Would  a  Tory  Government 
never  learn  from  history  ?  Let  them  look 
back  on  the  Tory  policy  of  a  century 
ago,  which  lost  the  American  Colonies 
and  saddled  this  country  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  £180,000,000.  Let  them 
also  remember  how  the  same  policy  of 
coercion  in  recent  history  drove  Canada 
to  the  verge  of  rebellion  and  farther 
from  law  and  order  than  Ireland  was 
now.  That  same  policy  of  force  was  de- 
feated when  it  was  applied  to  Canada, 
else  had  the  Dominion  been  also  lost  to 
us.    No  lack  of  illustrations  were  there 
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in  history  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
force.  The  only  danger  to  the  Union  in 
Ireland  was  the  danger  of  carrying  that 
Coercion  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  the  only 
danger  to  the  union  between  this  coun- 
try and  Ireland  was  the  carrying  of  that 
Coercion  Bill  and  for  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  continue  governing  the 
Irish  people  against  their  will.  He 
trusted  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  would 
check  the  Government  in  the  course 
they  were  pursuing,  and  he  invited  that 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
House  generally  to  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion with  ^regard  to  coercion,  which  the 
Amendment  now  before  it  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  For  every  £1 
of  rent  which  was  collected  for  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  the  British  taxpayers 
had  to  pay  £2  or  £3  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
democracy  came  to  understand  that  they 
would  make  short  work  of  the  present 
Gt)yemment  and  their  coercion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  PLUNKETT  (Gloucester- 
shire, Thombury)  said,  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber, he  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  propose  to  follow 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
East  Bristol  (Mr.  Handel  Cossham)  in 
the  speech  which  he  had  read  to  the 
House  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mb.  HANDEL  COSSHAM :  I  never 
read  a  speech  in  my  life. 

Mr.  J.  W.  PLUNKETT,  said,  he 
apologized  to  the  hon.  Member.  He 
had  been  going  to  add  that  he  had  the 
corresponding  advantage  of  knowing 
the  hon.  Member's  speech  by  heart. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  English  people,  whose 
flag  waved  ovei^  territories  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  should  have  to 
confess  that  they  were  not  able  to 
rule  their  oldest  and  nearest  Pos- 
session. He  hoped  once  for  all  they 
had  got  rid  of  Ministers  who  had  given 
way  to  intimidation.  On  Monday  last 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Bristol  made 
a  speech  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  was  compared 
to  a  huge  rock.  He  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Plunkett)  had  compared  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  a  quarry,  because  there 
were  persons  who  thought  they  could 
get  nothing  out  of  him  except  by  blast- 
ing and  explosions.  The  explosion  at 
Cierkenwell  had  led  to  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  who  then 
could  say  what  might  not  be  got  out  of 
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thA  right  hon.  Oentleman  by  making 
use  of  the  resources  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion?    It  was  difficult  to  understand 
what  were  Liberal  opinions,  because  if 
he  during  the  Elections  of  1885  had 
suggested  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  in 
favour  of  Home  Bule  for  Ireland   he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  say  any- 
thing more  until  he  had  withdrawn  such 
a  glaringly  improbable  accusation ;  but 
since  that  time  Liberal  opinions  had 
changed.    The  hon.  Member  for    the 
Auckland    Division    of    Durham  (Mr. 
Paulton),    who    had    spoken   strongly 
against  this  Bill,  knew  nothing  of  that 
country — indeed,   he  believed  that  the 
hon.  Member  was   never  there.      The 
right    hon.    Oentleman    the    Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone) 
had  undertaken  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion to  give  peace  to  Ireland,  but  while 
doing  so  he  had  to  be    guarded   by 
policemen,  until  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  ought  to  be  an  amputa- 
tion— or  Home  Rule.    The  remedies  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman   had   failed 
because  there  were  persons  interested  in 
keeping  the  sore  open,  and  no  one  could 
have    suspected    tnat    while    applying 
them  the  doctor  was  contemplating  the 
possibility  of    amputation   being   ulti- 
mately   necessary.    Lord  Bussell  had 
almost  anticipated  the  present  Bill,  be- 
cause he  said  that  juries  were  fit  only 
for  countries  in  which  the  people  were 
friends  of  the  law,  that  in  Ireland  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  jury  which  dared  to  do 
its  duty,  that  he  would  adopt  the  Scotoh 
plan,  and  make  it  penal  to  reveal  how 
jurymen  voted.  And  Lord  Eussell  added 
that  the  Irish  people  were  under  two  diffe- 
rent and  repugnant  systems  of  law,  one 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  enforced  by 
the  Courts,  and  the  other  concocted  in 
the  whisky  shop  and  enforced  by  the 
assassin.     Wben  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site called  this  Crimes  Bill  coercion,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  if  they  could  bring 
over  to    England    the  system   against 
which  this  measure  was  directed  there 
was  not  an  Englishman  who  would  not 
go  down  upon  his  knees  and  pray  for 
such  a  Bill  as  this.     It  had  been  alleged 
that  a  great  number  of  Conservative 
candidates  had  got  into  Parliament  at 
the  late  General  Election  because  they 
promised  not  to  vote  for  coercion.     He 
denied  that  he  had  been  returned  be- 
cause he  had  declared  against  coercion 
at  the  last  Election.    On  the  contrary, 


he  owed  his  return  to  his  declaration 
that  he  would  support  the  Party  of  no 
surrender  to  crime  and  outrage.      He 
had  stated  himself  on  that  occasion  that 
the  coercion  referred  to  would  affect  no 
honest  man,  but  only  criminals,  but  that 
there  was  another  coercion,  that  of  the 
National   League    against    those   who 
wished  to  carry  on  their  honest  pursuits, 
and  that  England  would  not  have  done 
lier  duty  until  the  lives,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Ireland  were  secure  under  the  authority 
of  the  Queen.    The  Dissentient  Liberals 
had  been  accused  of  ratting.    Well,  the 
interesting  rodent  referred  to  in  this  al- 
lusion was  supposed  to  desert  a  sinking 
ship,  and  he  thought  if  a  man  had  been 
sailing  under  theUnion  Jack  and  suddenly 
found  that  the  skull  and  crossbones  of 
the  pirate  had  been  hoisted  instead,  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  desert  the  ship,  and 
the  sooner  it  sank  the  better.     A  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  might  have  been  on 
the  Woolsack — but  fortunately  he  and 
his  friends  had  got  the  sack  without  the 
wool — had  said  that  it  was  not  our  first 
duty  to  enforce  a  law  if  that  law  was 
unjust.    But  who  was  to  decide  whether 
a  law  was  just  or  unjust  ?    When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir   William  Harcourt)  issued 
an  edict  as  to  the  flogging  of  little  boys, 
it  was  not  enforced,  not  because  it  was 
unjust,  but  because  it  was  against  the 
law  of  England.     When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  passed  his  own  Coercion  Act, 
it  was  not  a  just  law  in  the  opinion  of 
those  against  whom  it  was  to  be  applied. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  given 
us  any  means  of  defining  who  were  to  be 
the  arbiters  as  to  whether  a  law  was 
just  or  unjust.       The    Parnell  Mani- 
festo issued  in  November,    1885,  was 
most  venomously  directed  against  the 
Liberal  Party.    A  more  crushing  con- 
demnation of  Liberal  policy  could  not 
have  been  written  than  was  then  issued 
by  the  Nationalist  Party.  Yet  now  those 
two  Parties  were  allies.    Doubtless,  to 
some  extent,  dates  had  to  be  considered ; 
but  there  must  have  been  a  great  and 
radical  change  on  one  side  or  the  other 
to    bring   about  this    alliance.     Then, 
which  Party  had  changed,  which  had 
swung  round  ?    It  was  very  important 
that  the  fact  should  be  known.    Had  the 
Irish  Nationalists  modified  their  dem  ands 
and  course  of  action  ;  or,  rather,  had  the 
Liberal  Leaders  suddenly  changed  their 
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views  ?  When  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  opposite  pretended  to  call  for 
justice  and  freedom  for  Ireland,  the 
English  people  had  a  right  to  inquire 
what  justice  and  freedom  they  them- 
selves allowed  to  their  countrymen  who 
differed  from  them,  and  upon  whom  they 
had  placed  their  heel.  The  result  of 
such  inquiries  showed  that  there  were 
the  hardest  tyranny  and  the  most  crush- 
ing system  of  terrorism  for  all  those  who 
refused  to  obey  the  dictates,  or  dared  to 
oppose  the  National  League ;  and  he  was 
confident  that  the  English  people,  with 
this  knowledge,  would  never  consent  to 
the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the 
Irish  people  being  handed  over  to  the 
inventors  of  Boycotting  and  the  wire- 
pullers of  the  National  League.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  prevent  such  an 
undesirable  consummation,  and,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  would  receive  his 
hearty  and  cordial  support. 

Mr.    a.    E.   pease    (York):    The 
speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened  is 
one  advocating  the  measure  now  before 
the  House,  and  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect the  hon.  Member,  being  the  heir  to 
a  large  estate  in  Ireland,  to  take  the 
landlord's  view  of  that  measure.    In  the 
remarks  I  have  to  make,  I  shall  take 
somewhat  an  opposite  view  to  that  which 
he  has  taken.     It  is  as  evident  in  the 
face  of  this  proposed  measure  as  it  has 
been  made  clear  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  that  the  objects  of  the  Bill  are 
not  merely  the  repression  of  crime,  but 
the  suppression  of  a  political  association 
called  the  National  League  and  the  pre- 
vention of  combination  amongst  tenants 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  exac- 
tions of  rack-renting  landlords.    During 
the  whole  course  of  the  debate  Mem- 
bers opposite  have  tried  to  strengthen 
their  case  and  prejudice  that  of  the  Op- 
position to  this  Bill  by  alleging  a  con- 
nection between  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  with  criminal  associations, 
and  illegal  conspiracies  in  America  and 
elsewhere.     If  it  can  be  shown  not  only 
that  this  alleged  connection  is  founded 
on  the  flimsiest  evidence,  but  also  that 
hon.  Members  opposite  are  endeavouring 
to  protect  by  this  measure  a  class  of 
men    who    are    responsible    for    more 
numerous  outrages    and   more   serious 
crimes  than  the  Fenians  or  the   dyna- 
mitards,  then  the  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  correspondingly  weakened. 
We  maintain  that  this  measure  will  be 


used  to  prevent  the  use  of  those  weapons 
by  which  alone  the  Irish  tenants  can 
protect  themselves  against  the  exactions 
of  uniust  landlords ;  and  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  during  the  last  50  years  the 
Irish  landlords,  or  rather  a  section  of 
Irish  landlords,  have  been  responsible 
for  atrocities  before  which  the  deeds  of 
the  worst  Fenian  conspirators  pale.     I 
agree  entirely  with  what  was  said  by  a 
noble  Lord  last  night  that  that  section 
of  the  Irish  landlords  have  been  a  curse 
to  the  Empire,  to  their  country,  and  to 
their  class  ;  but  if  the  Irish  people  ore 
prejudiced  by  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
men  who  take  violent  courses  in  America, 
and,  perhaps,  also  in  Ireland,  on  the 
same   ground  we   cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  Irish  landlords  are  compromised 
by  the  doings  of  a  section  of  their  body, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  this  difference 
between     the    horrible    crimes     com- 
mitted by  the  Fenian  and  other  illegal 
associations,     and     the     crimes     com- 
mitted by  a  section  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords.    I  suppose  that  the  most  extreme 
denunciator  of   these   conspirators  will 
admit  that  there  might  have  been  some 
small  ground  of  provocation  on  their 
side ;  but  the  Irish  landlords  who  have 
acted  cruelly  towards  their  tenants  have 
acted  wantonly  against  their  own  ten- 
antry— a  class  of  people  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  protect — against  the  help* 
less  and    wretched    people    who  were 
unable  to  look  to  other  protectors,  and 
should  have  had  a  claim  on  their  sym- 
pathy and  humanity.     It  is    by  such 
Acts  as  the  one  before  the  House  that 
we  have  supported  the  Irish  landlords 
in  their  acts  of  cruelty  and  power,  and 
we  believe  that  these  Acts  will  encou- 
rage them,  as  some  of  the  expressions 
that  have  fallen  from  hon.  Gentlemen  in 
this  Parliament  must  encourage  them,  in 
their  exacting  courses.     I  should  like 
to  remind  the  House  of  a  sentence  that 
fell  from  a  Member  of  this  Government 
during  the    Session    of  last    autumn, 
which,  I  think,  was  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  Irish  landlords  to  evict  their 
tenants.     I  know  that  the    late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  was  active,   but 
not  in  conformity  with  the  policy  here 
laid  down — he  <fid  his  best  to  protect 
the    Irish    tenants.     The    sentence    to 
which  I  allude  was  this — 


Mr.  J.  W.  Plunhit 


y  If  there  are  any  persons  in  this  House  who 
think  that  there  should  bo  any  interference  by 
the  Government  with  the  right  of  landlords  to 
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recover  land  in  the  event  of  the  non-payment 
of    rent  they  fall  into  a  grave   and   serious 


error. 


Now  we  believe  this  Bill  to  be  a  new 
penal  law  intended  to  brand  the  Irish 
people  permanently  as  a  subject  race, 
and  we  believe  identification  is  the 
policy  we  should  pursue  with  respect 
to  Ireland.  But  there  can,  as  Mr. 
Grattan  said,  be  no  identification  be- 
tween the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed, 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  and 
we  believe  it  is  by  very  different  means 
that  we  must  attach  the  Irish  people  to 
the  Imperial  Government.  I  am  about 
to  deal  with  the  behaviour  of  a  section 
of  the  Irish  landlords  during  the  pre- 
sent generation.  I  think  it  is  only  by 
bringing  before  the  public  in  this  House 
the  actual  facts  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  land  law  in  Ireland  that  has  come 
down  to  this  day,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  can  understand  how  the  whole 
body  of  Irish  landlords  are  compromised 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  people.  I  shall 
have  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  extracts  with  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords during  the  last  50  years.  I  shall 
remind  the  House  of  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  people  during  the  famine,  how 
the  Irish  people  were  then  plunged  into 
distress  such  as  never  afflicted  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  I  shall  ask 
what,  when  the  Irish  were  suffering 
in  this  manner,  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  landowners?  I  am  aware 
that  there  were  many  bright  and  noble 
exceptions  to  the  general  behaviour  of 
this  class  to  their  tenantry.  But  if  we 
read  the  Eeports  of  the  Government  In- 
spectors during  the  years  1847  to  1852, 
and  if  we  read  the  evidence  of  the  Belief 
Commissioners  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  we  shall  see  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  landlords  towards 
their  tenants,  and  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  dwelling  on  the  conduct  of  the  land- 
lords during  the  famine,  because  it  is  in 
times  of  national  distress  and  when  the 
nation  is  in  extremities  that  we  can 
rightly  judge  of  the  qualities  of  those 
who  should  have  influence  for  good  with 
the  people.  During  1849  there  were 
90,440  evictions,  and  in  1850  there  were 
104,163  evictions.  I  mean  by  **  evic- 
tions "  evicted  persons  rendered  home- 
less. Here  is  a  Eeport  from  the  Ballina 
Union,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1848. 


Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  tlio  Inspector, 
wroto — 

**Thc  cabins  of  the  people  are  miserable. 
Bad  as  they  are,  the  proprietors  and  lessees 
are  rapidly  depriving  them  even  of  this 
shelter.  One  proprietor  lately  unroofed  up- 
wards of  80  cabins  at  Mullaghroe  in  one  day. 
The  village  of  Com  boy,  in  the  BelmuUet  Divi- 
sion, in  which  150  persona  were  relieved  last 
winter,  has  also  been  unroofed,  and  everywhere 
the  demolition  of  homes  is  steadily  going  for- 
ward. Upwards  of  one-third  of  the  oabms  in 
the  district  are  unroofed.  .  .  .  The  people  are 
miserably  clothed,  their  appearance  is  frightful, 
especially  the  children,  many  of  whom  are  little 
better  than  living  skeletons.  I  found  five  out 
of  one  family  which  had  been  ejected  out  of 
Mullaghroe  lying  on  the  roadside  last  Wednes- 
day near  the  workhouse;  they  were  carried 
into  it  by  my  orders,  but,  I  fear,  only  to  die." 

Then  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  another  Go- 
vernment Inspector,  writes  in  March  of 
the  same  year — 

'*  In  some  localities  it  is  to  ba  feared  that  the 
heartless  conduct  of  Mr.  Walsh  has  brought 
many  persons  to  a  premature  grave.  .  .  .  The 
same  system  of  evictions  is  still  going  on,  and  I 
cannot  be  an  eye-witness  to  the  terrible  results 
of  it  without  expressing  my  horror  of  the  bar- 
barous manner  in  which  many  poor  persons 
have  been  treated.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lyons  is  following 
Mr.  Walsh's  example." 

As  to  the  position  of  some  of  these  land- 
lords I  will  quote  from  one  report  of  Sir 

E Eouth   to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in 

1847,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the 
incomes  of  the  landowners  from  land 
in  the  Skibbereen  Union — 

**  Lord  Carbery    -    -  £15,000  per  year  ; 

R.  H.  H.  Becher     -  4,000 

Mr.  Newman     -     -  4,000 

Rev.  S.  Townsend  -  8,000 

Sir  W.  R.  Becher   -  10,000 

The  O'Donovan      -  2,600 

and  so  on  ;  and  he  asks — 

**  Ought  such  destitution  to  prevail  with 
such  resources?  " 

Commissary  General  Hewetson  reported 

for  his  district — 

**  Too  many  places  similarly  situated  ;  land* 
lords  either  absent,  or,  though  present,  as  well 
as  committees,  not  sufficiently  active.  It  is  not 
right  I  should  be  called  upon  to  urge  what  is 
their  duty  to  perform,  but  so  it  is.'' 

Then,  Captain  Kennedy,  writing  in  July, 

1848..  says— 

"I  frequently  travel  15  miles  without  seeing 
five  stacks  of  grain  of  any  kind — all  threshed  and 
sold.  Rent  has  seldom  or  ever  been  looked  for 
more  sharply  or  levied  more  unsparingly  than 
this  year.  Of  the  proprietors  there  are  but 
few  resident.  I  cannot  speak  of  their  means. 
[  only  know  that  there  has  not  been  any  amount 
of  poor  rate  levied  in  their  Union  seriously  to 
injure  them,  no  more  than  any  man  of  common 
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humanity  ought  Toluntarily  to  hestow  in  disas- 
trous times." 

From  Castlerea,  Mr.  Auchmuty  wrote 
to  a  similar  effect ;  while  Captain  Ken- 
nedy, on  May  7th,  1849,  wrote — 

"  As  soon  as  one  horde  of  houseless  and  all 
but  naked  paupers  are  dead,  or  provided  for 
in  the  workhouse,  another  wholesale  eviction 
doubles  the  number,  who,  in  their  turn,  pass 
through  the  same  ordeal,  wandering  from  house 
to  house  or  burrowing  in  bogs  or  behind  ditches, 
till,  broken  down  by  privation  or  exposure  to 
the  elements,  they  seek  the  workhouse  or  die 
by  the  roadside.  The  state  of  some  districts  in 
this  Union  baffles  description.  Sixteen  houses, 
containing  21  families,  have  been  levelled  in 
one  small  village  in  Killard  Division,  and  a  vast 
number  in  the  rural  parts  of  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  fearful,  and,  I  believe,  unparalleled 
numbers  have  been  unhoused  in  this  district 
within  the  year,  probably  15,000,  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  1,200  more  have  had  their  dwellings 
levelled  within  a  fortnight." 

In  his  Eeport  on  King's  County,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  says — 

*<  I  do  not  know  any  landlords,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Roese,  and  another  small  pro- 
prietor, who  have  taken  any  means  to  enable 
their  poor  tenants  to  sow  their  lands.  There 
are  other  proprietors  who  act  like  the  besiegers 
of  a  town  in  starving  them  out—'*  cant "  their 
cows  to*  day  and  get  the  tenants  on  the  relief 
list  to-morrow.** 

Captain  Kennedy,  in  June,  1848,  says — 

<*The  misery  attendant  on  these  wholesale 
and  simultaneous  evictions  is  frequently  aggra- 
vated by  hunting  these  ignorant,  helpless,  crea- 
tures ofif  the  property  from  which  they,  perhaps, 
have  before  wandered  five  miles.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence  to  see  40  or  50  houses 
levelled  in  one  day,  and  orders  given  that  no 
remaining  tenant  or  occupier  should  give  them 
even  a  night's  shelter.  I  have  known  some 
ruthless  acts  committed  by  drivers  and  sub- 
agents,  but  no  doubt  according  to  law  however 
repulsive  to  humanity  :  wretched  hovels  pulled 
down  where  the  inmates  were  in  a  helpless  state 
of  fever  and  nakedness,  kept  by  the  roadside 
for  days.  As  manv  as  300  souls— creatures  of 
the  most  helpless  class — have  been  left  house- 
loss  in  one  day.*' 

Colonel  Clarke,  replying  in  regard  to  the 
Kenmare  Union,  said — 

'*  And  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  upwards 
of  1,000  dwellings  have  been  levelled  to  the 
ground  in  this  Union  within  the  last  12  months, 
and  the  unfortunate,  starving  inmates  thrown 
on  the  cold  world  with  no  shdter.** 

Mr.  MoKie,  reporting  on  the  Qalway 
Union,  said — 

**  The  encoura^mont  given  to  people  to 
locate  themselves  m  these  wretched  districts,  so 
long  as  they  could  pay  rent  without  a  thought 
wt  to  their  moral  or  physical  condition,  has  led 
to  a  mass  of  destitution.** 

I  have  extracts  of  other  Eeports  all  to  a 
like  effect,  but  I  will  not  weary  the 
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House  by  reading  them.  Here  is  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Poor  Law  in  J  849,  by  Captain 
Douglas  Labalmondiere.  In  answer  to  a 
question  he  said — *' There  has  been  a 
great  number  of  houses  thrown  down  in 
the  Union."  **By  whom?"  he  was 
asked.  '*By  the  landlords,  the  pro- 
prietors." ''After  the  inmates  left 
them  ?  "  '*  Some  after  they  had  gone 
to  the  workhouse,  and  others  pre- 
viously." Colonel  Yandeleur,  giving 
evidence  with  respect  to  another  Union, 
after  stating  that  there  had  been  a  large 
number  of  evictions  in  his  district, 
said — 


**  In  fact,  the  evictions  extended  to  all  classes, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  occupiers.  In 
that  Union  a  very  small  proportion  left  their 
houses  voluntarily  ;  the  houses  were  genoraUy 
levelled.*' 

Asked — ''  Is  that  a  modem  practice  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?  "  he  replied,  "The 
practice  has  been  invariable."  Captain 
Lang,  in  his  evidence  before  the  same 
Committee,  said — 

*'  Independent  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crops,  the  first  most  prominent  cause  is  that 
which  must  strike  any  observer  long  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
general— namely,  the  reckless  and  improvident 
mismanagement  of  landed  property,  the  impm- 
dence  and  want  of  foresight  of  thepropriet(»«.** 

Captain  Gordon  reported  respecting  the 
40«.  freeholders  that  they  had  Deen 
created  for  a  political  purpose — 

"  And  when  the  encouragement  of  the  class  of 
tenants  ceased  to  be  an  object,  they  were 
gradually  evicted.** 

Captain  Kennedy  said — 

«  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  12,000  to  13,000 
persons  have  been  evicted  within  the  year.*' 

He  was  speaking  of  the  Kilrush  Union 
only  ;  and  asked  to  state  the  precise 
causes  of  the  destitution,  he  said — 

'*  Simply  want  of  employment  and  wholesale 
evictions.  The  destitution  in  this  Union  is  a 
mighty  and  fearful  reality.  A  g^reat  portion  of 
the  people  are  all  but  naked.'* 

I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  question  as  to  what  number  of  land- 
lords have  acted  in  this  way  towards 
their  tenants.  I  find  that  in  respect  to  the 
Kilrush  Union  the  following  is  the  offi- 
cial Heturn  concerning  evictions  : — 

"During  the  first  quarter  of  1848,  on  Sir 
John  Koed's  property,  17  or  19  houses  were 
tumbled  on  one  day ;  on  Mr.  McDonneirs  pro- 
perty, 22  houses;  since  January  1st,  Mr. 
Kouffhan's  property,  8  houaea ;  since  January 
ist,  Mr.  O'fiwyer's  property,  14 ;  Mr.  Caxew's 
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property,  11 ;  Mr.  Stackpole*8  property,  14 ;  Mr. 
Crowe's  property,  24  ;  in  Moryarter,  more  than 
220  houses.'' 

And  I  find  it  reported  that  "30  or  40 
cabins  are  frequently  levelled  in  a  single 
day.  The  inmates  crowd  into  neighbour- 
ing ones  till  disease  is  generated,  and 
they  are  then  thrown  out  without  con- 
sideration or  mercy.  The  relieving 
officers  thus  find  them  and  send  them  to 
the  hospital  when  beyond  medical  aid." 
Mr.  Hamilton,  reporting  in  1848  to 
the  Commissioners,  said — 

'  *  Colonel  Kirkwood's  estate  in  Binghamsto wn 
is  held  by  a  middleman  (Mr.  Lyons),  who  has 
removed  nearly  all  the  occupying  tenants  hold- 
ing under  him.  I  understand  Mr.  Lyons  is  a 
wealthy  man,  but  I  believe  he  does  not  purpose 
cultivating  his  lands  this  year." 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  evictions  are 
carried  out,  I  will  read  an  extract  from 
the  sworn  deposition  of  Fat  Broderiok. 
Broderick  said — 

*'  After  which,  Mr.  Walsh's  son  directed  that 
we  should  not  leave  a  single  house  without 
levelling,  and  that  he  did  not  care  one  damn 
where  Uie  people  went  to.  The  next  day  we 
accordingly  went  and  levelled  as  many  houses 
as  we  could.  We  were  occupied  in  the  same 
manner  for  three  or  four  succeeding  days.'' 

Sir  Thomas  Boss,  referring  to  the  evic- 
tion of  30  families  from  Lord  Yentry's 
property,  in  the  Dingle  Union,  said — 

"  And  the  unfortunate  people,  amounting  in 
all  to  150  persons,  were  exposed  for  several 
nights  on  the  roadside." 

Mr.  St.  George,  one  of  the  proprietors 
in  the  Galway  Union,  was  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  evictions  on  his  estate,  when 
he  said — 

**  Several  persons  have  been  dispossessed,  but 
I  am  informed  no  act  of  inhumanity  has  been 
perpetrated  in  the  removal,  unless  in  the  most 
urgent  cases." 

He  seemed  to  think  that  in  what  he 
considered  urgent  cases  it  was  quite  jus- 
tifiable to  resort  to  inhuman  treatment. 
Now,  as  to  the  way  the  people  were  em- 
ployed. Captain  Haynes,  of  Tipperary, 
reported  that — 

''  There  is  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
landlords  and  farmers  to  employ  the  people,  ex- 
cept on  their  own  terms — 1«.  and  U.  2d,  a 
week." 

And  it  was  considered  justifiable  to  re- 
fuse the  people  relief  if  they  refused  to 
accept  such  wages.  I  must  apologize 
for  wearying  the  House  with  references 
to  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  the 
action  of  the  landlords  during  the  Irish 
famine.      I  will  pass  to  more  recent 


times ;  but  first  of  all  let  me  read  what 
the  senior  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright)  said  as  to  tho  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  landlords  and  their 
agents  at  the  time  of  the  famine.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  1849,  said — 

"  When  law  refuses  its  duty,  when  Govern- 
ment denies  the  right  of  the  people,  when  com- 
petition is  so  fierce  for  the  little  land  which  the 
monopolists  grant  to  cultivation  in  Ireland, 
when,  in  fact,  millions  are  scrambling  for  the 
potato,  these  people  are  driven  back  from  law, 
and  from  the  usages  of  civilization,  to  that  which 
is  termed  the  '  law  of  Nature,'  and  if  not  tho 
strongest,  the  laws  of  tho  vindictive;  and  in 
this  case  the  people  of  Ireland  believe,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  that  it  is  only  by  these  acts 
of  vengeance,  periodically  committed,  that  they 
can  hold  in  suspense  the  arm  of  the  proprietor, 
of  the  landlord,  and  tho  agent,  who,  in  too 
many  cases,  would,  if  he  dared,  exterminate 
them." 

But  Tk^  Timei  is  an  authority  to  which 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  look  for  a  con- 
firmation of  their  political  views,  and, 
perhaps,  they  would  like  to  know  what 
this  authority  said  in  1852,  in  1860,  and 
at  a  later  date,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  landlords.  In  1852,  Ths 
Times  said —  '*  The  name  of  an  Irish 
landlord  stinked  in  the  nostrils  of  Chris- 
tendom." In  1860,  The  Tmes,  referring 
to  the  evictions  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Flunkett,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Tuam, 
said — 

"  There  remains  a  hideous  scandal.  A  Bishop 
had  better  sit  down  and  die  or  cast  himself  on 
the  charity  of  his  diocese  than  figure  to  the  world 
in  the  unseemly  character  of  a  wholesale  evic- 
tor,  collecting  red  armies  and  black  armies,  and 
pulling  down  houses  over  the  heads  of  their 
aged  and  long-settled  occupants.  We  hedge 
round  the  Bishop  with  a  propriety  which  makes 
large  demands  upon  us,  and  make  some 
demands  upon  him.  We  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  crowbar  comes  under  this  class 
of  restrictions.  We  may  not  always  boar  in  our 
minds  the  imag^ary  crozier,  but  at  least  we  ex- 
pect an  open  palm  and  a  gentle  pressure,  not  a 
heave  at  the  crowbar,  followed  by  falling  thatch 
and  crumbling  masonry,  out  of  which  some  poor 
old  couple  escape  into  the  vast  around." 

The  hon.  Member  read  the  description 
g^ven  of  an  eviction  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath  by  Dr.  Nulty,  now  Oatholio 
Bishop  of  Meath  : — 

'*  Seven  hundred  human  beings  were  driven 
from  their  homes  on  this  one  day.  There  was 
not  a  shilling  of  rent  due  on  the  estate  at  the 
time,  except  by  one  man.  The  Sherifif's  assist- 
ants, employed  on  the  occasion  to  extinguish 
the  hearths  and  homes  of  those  honest,  indus- 
trious men,  worked  away  with  a  will  at  their 
awful  calling  until  evening  fell.  At  length  an 
incident  occurred  that  varied  the  monotony  of 
the  grim  and  ghastly  ruin  which  they  were 
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sproadinjr  all  round.  They  stopped  snddenly 
and  recoiled — panic -stricken  with  terror — from 
two  dwellings,  which  they  were  directed  to 
destroy  with  the  rest.  They  had  just  learned 
that  typhus  fever  held  those  houses  in  its 
grasp,  and  had  already  hrought  death  to  some 
of  their  inmates.  They  therefore  supplicated 
the  agent  to  spare  these  houses  a  little  longer ; 
but  he  was  inexorable,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  come  down.  He  ordered  a  largo  win- 
nowing-sheet  to  be  secured  over  the  beds  in 
which  the  fever  victims  lay — fortunately  they 
happened  to  be  delirious  at  the  time — and  then 
directed  the  houses  to  be  unroofed  cautiously 
and  slowly.  I  administered  the  last  Sacrament 
of  the  Church  to  four  of  these  fever  victims 
next  day,  and— save  the  above-mentioned  win- 
nowing-sheet,  there  was  not  then  a  roof  nearer 
to  me  than  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The  scene 
of  that  eviction  day  I  must  remember  all  my 
life  long.  The  wailing  of  women,  the  screams, 
the  terror,  the  consternation  of  children,  the 
speeehless  agony  of  men,  wrung  tears  of  grief 
from  all  who  saw  them.  I  saw  the  officers  and 
men  of  a  large  police  force  who  were  obliged  to 
attend  on  the  occasion,  cry  like  children.  The 
heavy  rains  that  usually  attend  the  autumnal 
equinoxes  descended  in  cold,  copious  torrents 
throughout  the  night,  and  at  once  revealed  to 
the  houseless  sufferers  the  awful  realities  of 
their  condition.  I  visited  them  next  morning, 
and  rode  from  place  to  place,  administering  to 
them  all  the  comfort  and  consolation  I  could. 
The  landed  pio^rietors  in  a  circle  all  round,  and 
for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  warned  their 
tenantry  against  admitting  them  to  even  a 
single  night's  shelter.  Many  of  these  poor 
people  were  unable  to  emigrate.  After  battling 
in  vain  with  privation  and  pestilence,  they  at 
last  graduated  from  the  workhouse  to  the  tomb, 
and  in  little  more  than  three  years  nearly  a 
fourth  of  them  lay  quietly  in  their  g^ves." 

In  1882  Sir  Qeorge  Trevelyan  said — 

**  At  this  moment,  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
men  are  being  turned  out  of  their  houses 
actually  by  battalions,  who  are  no  more  able  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  these  bad  years  than  they  are 
to  pay  the  National  Debt.  In  three  days  (in 
Connemara)  150  families  were  turned  out, 
numbering  750  persons.  It  was  not  the  case 
that  these  poor  people  belonged  to  the  class  of 
extravagant  tenants.  They  were  not  whisky 
drinkers  ;  they  were  not  in  terror  of  the  Land 
League." 

[The  hon.  Member  also  qaoted  from 
Irish  newspapers  of  1883.]  Hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  sometimes  appeal  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  political  case  against 
our  side  to  General  Gordon.  Now,  this 
gentleman,  writing  to  The  Times,  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  said — 

"  I  call  your  attention  to  the  pamphlets,  letters, 
and  speeches  of  the  landlord  class  as  a  proof  of 
how  little  sympathy  or  kindness  there  exists 
among  them  for  the  tenantry.  No  half-mea- 
sure Acts,  which  left  the  landlord  with  any  say 
to  the  tenantry  of  these  portions  of  Ireland,  will 
be  of  any  use.  They  would  bo  rendered,  as  past 
Land  Acts  in  Ireland  have  been,  quite  abortive, 
for  the  landlords  will  insert  clauses  to  do  away 
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with  their  force.  Any  half-measures  will  only 
place  the  Government  face  to  face  with  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  the  champions  of  the  land- 
lord interest.'* 

We  maintain  that  that  is  exactly  what 
the  present  measure  is  doing.  The  Go- 
vernment would  be  bound  to  enforce 
their  decision,  and  with  a  result  which 
none  can  foresee,  but  'which  certainly 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  common  weal. 
In  January  last  The  T^mee  said — 

**  The  evictions  at  Glenbeigh,  County  Kerry* 
are  still  being  carried  out  from  day  to  day. 
Vesterday,  after  a  tenant  named  Ueardon  was 
evicted,  it  was  represented  to  the  agent  that  the 
tenant's  infant  child  was  dying,  and  its  mother 
begged  a  shelter  for  it  for  the  night ;  but  the 
agent  refused,  and  ordered  the  bailiffs  to  nail  up 
the  door.  The  poor  woman  cried  bitterly,  and 
laid  the  dying  child  in  the  pigstye  in  the  vard, 
and  tried  to  procure  straw  for  a  bod  there. 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  referring  to  the  eviction  scenes  which 
have  been  more  or  less  strikingly  brought 
before  the  country  during  the  last  12 
months.     We  know  that  the  cases  of 
which  details  have  been  given  are  only 
samples  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
similar  cases  that  have  taken  place  in 
Ireland.     During  the  last  quarter  1,042 
families,  including  5,190  people,  have 
been  evicted,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  20,000 
people  a-year,   or    400    a-week.      We 
maintain    that   this    measure  will  en- 
courage the  Irish  landlords    in    these 
courses.     This  measure  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  for  the  suppression  of  the  National 
League,  that  League  which  Sir  Hedvers 
Buller  has  said  is  the  only  thing  the 
Irish  people  have  to  look  to  for  help. 
While  these  horrible  evictions  are  being 
enacted  year  after  year,  very  few   ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  have  escaped  the 
lips  of  hon.    Geutlemen   opposite.       I 
know  hon.  Gentlemen  upon  Qovemment 
Benches  do  feel  the  iniquity  of  many  of 
the  evictions  and  wish  to  stop  them.     I 
wish  they  could  see  that  a  Bill  like  this 
will  only  encourage  the  worst  class  of 
Irish  landlords  in  the  evil  courses  they 
have  hitherto  pursued.     I  should  like, 
whilst  upon  this  point,  to  state  what  I 
regard  as  the  worst  part  of  the  measure 
before  the  House.     To  whom  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Bill  to  be  intrusted  ? 
The  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
who  is  a  member  of  a  secret  society — I 
refer  to  the  Orange    Society.       [Lord 
Arthur  Hill  :  No,  no.]     I  believe  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  a  member   of   the 
Orange  Society  ?    [Lord  Abtuub  Hill  : 
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No.]     Well,  I  will  withdraw  the  state- 
ment if  it  is  incorrect.  [Mr.  M.  Kenny  : 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
is.]     Certainly,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
associated,  both  politically  and  socially, 
with   those  who   are   members  of  that 
secret  society,  and  who  are  supporting 
this    measure    for  the    suppression   of 
an   association,  the  National   League, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  Orange  Society, 
and  a  measure  for  the  taking  from  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  tenantry  one  of  the 
few  weapons  they  have  for  defending 
themselves.    I  do  not  know  whether  the 
rumour  is  correct  or  not,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  is  about  to  be 
raised  to  the  Judicial  Bench  in  Ireland. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  say  any- 
thing that  would  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
character  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  as  an  impartial  and  honour- 
able Member  of  this  House ;  but  I  say 
that  his  appointment  to  the  Bench  will 
be  as  unfortunate  before  the  people  of  Ire- 
land as  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel 
King-Harman)  to  the  Office  of  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.    The 
present  Lord   Grey,  writing  the  other 
day  to  The  Times^  described  the  coercion 
of  1881   as  cruel,  unjust,  and  useless. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  say  that  at  the 
time.      However,  I  believe  that  many 
Liberals  who,  like  Lord  Grey,  are  sup- 
porting this  measure,  will  in  seven  years' 
time  denounce  it  as  one  useless,  cruel, 
and  unjust.     When  charges  of  a  most 
serious  nature  are  brought  against  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House  with 
regard  to  their  connection  with  illegal 
and  criminal   associations,  we  have  a 
right  to  see  what  sort  of  men  have  as- 
sociated with  the  Party  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.    I  think  I  have  shown 
that  a  section  of  the  Irish  landlords 
have,  been  morally  as  criminal  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Irish  tenants  as  any 
society  of  conspirators  or  tenants  have 
been  to  them.     The  connection  between 
hon.  Members  opposite  and  the  landlord 
class  has  been  far  more  close  than  any 
connection  between  hon.  Members   on 
this  side  of  the  House  and  criminal  as- 
sociations.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Sismondi, 
the  great  historian  and  political  econo- 
mist, when  he  said  that  the  Irish  land- 
lords had  shaken  the  very  foundations 
of  society  by  making  the  laws  of  pro- 


perty in  the  country  unendurable.  I 
also  agree  with  Mr.  Burke  who  said 
that— 

"  When  men  are  kept  as  being  no  better  than 
half- citizens  for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  be 
made  whole  Jacobins.** 

If  this  measure  is  passed  into  law,  you 
will  take  away  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship from  a  large  number  of  Irishmen, 
and  thereby  drive  them  into  courses  of 
revolution  and  anarchy.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  Eesolution 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dumfries. 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) 
said,  the  Amendment  before  the  House 
was  founded  on  the  action  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  1882,  when  they  intro- 
duced their  Bill  for  the  repression  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  aocompanied  with  a 
Bill  wiping  out  arrears  of  rent,  which 
was  the  question  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disturbances  at  the  time  in 
Ireland.  The  precedent  established  by 
the  Liberal  Government  in  1882  was 
this — the  Crimes  Bill  was  introduced  on 
the  1 1th  May,  and  was  read  a  first  time 
on  Monday,  and  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day the  Arrears  of  Rent  Bill  was  intor- 
duoed  by  the  then  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  now  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
The  stages  of  these  Bills  were  taken 
successively,  so  that  the  Bill  for  wiping 
out  arrears  of  rent  in  Ireland  became 
law  practically  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Bill  for  the  repression  of  crime 
became  law.  If  that  was  the  case  in 
1882,  how  much  stronger,  he  asked, 
was  the  reason  why  remedial  measures 
should,  if  not  precede,  at  least  accom- 
pany in  the  different  stages  any  measure 
for  the  repression  of  crime.  The  Crimes 
Bill  of  1882  was  a  panic-stricken  piece 
of  legislation.  It  immediately  followed 
the  Phoenix  Park  assassinations,  and 
consequently  the  temper  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country  was  so  aroused  that 
coercion  was  deemed  an  absolute  neces* 
sity,  and  any  attempt  to  govern  Ireland 
at  the  time,  without  the  aid  of  these  ex- 
treme criminal  laws,  would  have  been 
met  with  the  greatest  opposition  by  the 
Tory  Party.  Not  only  did  that  repres- 
sive legislation  immediately  follow  the 
Phoonix  Park  assassinations,  but  at  the 
time  the  condition  of  Ireland  was,  in 
comparison  with  the  condition  of  Ireland 
now,  excessively  disturbed.  There  were 
in  that  year  a  great  number  of  outrages 
of  many  kinds  in  Ireland,  many  times 
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more  numerous  than  the  outrages  attri- 
buted to  Ireland   within    the  past  12 
months,   and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were    eminently  favourable   to   a 
policy  of  coercion,  while  he  contended 
that  there    was    nothing    in  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  to-day  to  justify  for 
a  moment  the  introduction  of   such  a 
stringent  Coercion    Bill  as  they  were 
now  considering.     Turning  to  the  re- 
medial measures  of  the  Qovernment,  he 
might  remind  the  House  that  there  was 
no  distinct  assurance,  notwithstanding 
Lord  Salisbury's  recent  statement,  that 
the  Government  would  resign  if  their 
remedial  Bill   was  not  accepted,  inas- 
much as  the  Government  had  not  stated 
that  they  would    reject    vital  amend- 
ments.   Then  there  was  no  guarantee 
as  to  the'  condition  in  which  that  Bill 
would  leave  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.    This  was  the  first  time  that  any 
great  Bill   dealing  with  the   agrarian 
system  in  Ireland  had  not  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  first  instance.     The  only  exception 
was  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne; but  that  measure  was  limited 
in   scope  by   Parliament,   and  it  had 
been  still  more  limited  in  operation  ;  so 
that  it  could  hardly  be  called  an  ex- 
ception.    He  claimed  that  any  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  Land   Question 
should    have    been    originated   in  the 
House  of  Commons.     After  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.    Member 
for   Cork    last    year,    the  Government 
appointed  a  Commission,  consisting  of 
two  landlords,  one  Irish  and  the  other 
English,  an  eminent  political  economist 
and  agriculturist,  and  an  Irish  County 
Court  Judge,  who  was  himself  also  a 
landlord  and   a   ^'shoneen,"   or   impe- 
cunious    landlord.       The    Commission 
was  to  act  as  a  jury  on  the  condition 
of  affairs  with   regard  to  land  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  asked  could  any  fair-minded 
man  describe  it  as  a  fair  jury  when 
throe  of  its  mem*bers  were  partizans  of 
one  party,  and  only  one  apartizanof  the 
opposite  party  ?     That  was  a  packed  jury 
if  ever  there  was  one.     Yet  this  packed 
Commission,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices, 
and  in  spite  of  the  evident  reluctance  of 
Lord    Milltown    and    other    Members, 
issued  a  report  distinctly  in  favour  of 
the  tenants'  case,  and  altogether  against 
the  landlord  party  in  Ireland.     He  at- 
tached the  greatest  weight  to  theEeport 
of  Mr.  Knipe,  the  only  member  of  the 
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Commission  who  had  anything  like  per- 
sonal or  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  Ire- 
laud.     Mr.  Knipe  gave  very  instructive 
figures  from  the  return  of  Dr.  Grimshaw, 
the  Eegistrar- General,  showing  that  the 
value  of  grain  had  fallen  from  63,000,000 
in  1855,  to  31,000,000  in  1886,  and  that 
the  value  of  live  stock  had  fallen  within 
the  last  five  years — from  1881  to  1886 — 
from  50,000,000  to  41,000,000.    The  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  farm  produce 
was  more  than  double  the  rent  in  Ire- 
land, and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  extraordi- 
nary collapse,  the  farmers  were  expected 
to  pay  now  the  rents  they  had  contracted 
for  in  prosperous  times.     In  1881  the 
reductions  made  in  Ulster  rents  averaged 
25  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland  17  or  18  per  cent.     But  now  the 
Sub-Commissioners  felt  constrained  to 
make  reductions  of  50  per  cent,  and  in 
some    cases    even    more.      The    Chief 
Secretary,  displaying  an  ignorance  which 
absolutely  unfitted  him  for  the  post  he 
held,  asked  why  tenants  did  not  go  into 
the  Land   Courts.      One    reason    was, 
that  owing  to  enormous  rack-rents,  the 
tenants  were  in  arrears,  and  if  they  went 
into  the  Court,  the  landlord  would  turn 
them  out  on  the  roadside  for  the  arrears. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  turbary, 
which  in  Ulster  had  become  a  burning 
question.     Immediately  after  the  assess- 
ment landlords  almost  universally  began 
to  charge  rent  for  rights  of   turbary 
which  had  hitherto  been  rent  free,  and 
in  this  way  raised  rents  to  their  former 
level.     An  ex-Sub-Commissioner,  in  his 
evidence  before  Lord  Cowper's  Commis- 
sion, stated  that  in  Ulster  the  only  illegal 
combination  was  that  of  the  landlords  to 
defeat  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1 88 1 .     Then  Mr.  Knipe,  who  was  a  Con- 
servative and  had  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  hon.  and  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  North  Armagh  (Colonel  Saunder- 
son),  basing  his  opinion  not  only  on  his 
own  knowledge,  but  also  on  the  evidence 
of    General    BuUer,    had    pronounced 
strongly  against  any  measure  of  coercion. 
Declaring  the  opinions  of  many  Protes- 
tants of  Ulster,  ho  warned  the  Government 
that  coercion  would  only  aggravate  exist- 
ing evils.     The  coercion  which  General 
Buller  advised  was  a  court  of  equity 
which  would  have  ^'  a  certain  amount  of 
coercive  power  on  a  bad  tenant  and  a 
very    strong  coercive  power  on   a  bad 
landlord."    The  fact  was  that  the  Bill 
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was  not  directed  against  crime — ^there 
was  not  a  single  clause  which  would 
tend  to  put  down  or  assist  in  the  detec- 
tion of  crime — but  to  repress  political 
associations.  The  Bill  also  incorporated 
and  revived  the  odious  Whiteboy  Acts 
of  former  generations,  which  were  passed 
when  there  was  tenfold  more  violence 
and  turbulence  in  the  country  than 
existed  at  the  present  day,  and  it  gave 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  an  even  greater 
power  of  suppressing  meetings  than  was 
given  by  those  Acts,  inasmuch  as  they 
contained  definitions  of  what  constituted 
an  illegal  meeting,  whereas,  in  this  Bill 
there  were  no  such  definitions ;  but  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  pro- 
claim any  meetings  he  chose,  and  could 
imprison  with  hard  labour  for  three 
months  anyone  who  offended  against 
such  a  proclamation.  There  was  one  very 
ingenious  clause  which  provided  that  any 
person  who  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
supplied  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  a  meeting 
of  any  persons  assembling  for  an  un- 
lawful purpose  would  be  liable  under 
this  Bill  to  six  months'  hard  labour. 
And  how  could  that  be  construed  ?  It 
could  be  construed  that  any  man  who 
supplied  a  horse  and  cart  to  convey  per- 
sons to  an  eviction  would  be  liable  to 
imprisonment  even  although  he  were 
not  present  himself.  Who  were  the 
men  who  would  administer  this  Act — 
an  Act,  be  it  remembered,  that  would 
be  put  into  operation  mainly  in  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant  ?  He  did 
not  wish  to  refer  to  the  extraordinary, 
'anomalous,  and  unprecedented  appoint- 
ment of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Lre- 
land  (Oolonel  King-Harman),  who  was 
bound  by  every  tie  personal,  family, 
and  otherwise  to  the  landlord  party.  He 
had  heard  of  a  Minister  without  a  port- 
folio, but  he  had  never  heard  of  a  Mi- 
nister without  a  salary.  The  Under 
Secretary,  besides  being  Under  Secre- 
tary, was  an  Irish  landlord  owning  a 
large  property,  and  he  had  been  getting 
rents  paid  to  him  far  in  excess  of  what 
he  was  entitled  to — tbe  average  reduc- 
tion on  his  rents,  as  was  shown  by  the 
Blue  Book,  amounted  to  something  like 
38  per  cent.  Whereas  this  gentleman 
was  entitled  to  only  62«.  on  the  average 
he  had,  under  the  terror  of  eviction,  got 
100«.  from  his  unfortunate  tenantry.  In 
some  cases,  the  reduction  was  70  per 
cent.    Was  it  fair  or  proper  that  such  a 


man — a  man  who  might  be  in  conflict 
with  his  own  tenants — should  be  ap« 
pointed  to  advise  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  would  advise  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
when  to  put  this  Act  into  operation  ? 
Similar  reductions  had  been  made  all 
over  Ireland.  Hon.  Members  who  were 
connected  with  the  land  in  Ireland  were 
apt  to  talk  about  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  tenants ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther there  were  not  many  instances  on 
the  other  side  in  which  cases  of  restitu- 
tion might  not  fairly  be  raised  ?  Within 
the  last  three  months  there  had  been 
only  one  case  of  murder  in  County 
Kerry,  and  no  other  case  of  homicide. 
Yet  during  that  time  5,000  persons  had 
been  turned  out  of  their  homes  on  the 
highway,  and  that  fact,  he  thought, 
constituted  a  much  greater  moral  offence 
than  the  one  murder  of  which  the  other 
side  had  made  so  much.  He  maintained, 
although  he  would  not  palliate  for  a  mo- 
ment the  enormity  and  heinousness  of 
wilful  murder,  that  the  person  who  was 
responsible  for  turning  out  those  men 
on  the  highway  was  an  infinitely  worse 
criminal  than  the  man  who  took  one 
human  life.  Fully  half  of  those  5,000 
persons  belonged  to  the  County  Kerry. 
Was  it  a  mere  accidental  occurrence  that 
the  most  disturbed  county  in  Ireland 
should  be  the  County  of  Kerry  ?  It  was 
on  the  lines  of  the  amendment  that  the 
House  ought  to  proceed,  and  not  on  the 
lines  sketched  out  by  the  Government. 
If  the  Government  set  itself  to  try  their 
remedial  measures,  and  if  the  remedial 
measures  were  suitable  and  sufficient, 
they  would  find  that  that  would  be 
enough  in  itself  to  put  an  end  to  out- 
rage, and  that  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  necessity  for  the  practical  sus- 
pension of  the  Constitution  in  Ireland. 
The  continuance  of  the  Liberal  Unionists 
in  their  present  course  would,  he  be- 
lieved, insure  the  extinction  of  so-called 
Unionism,  and  secure  at  the  next  Elec- 
tion an  overwhelming  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian. 

Sib  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham,  Bar- 
nard Castle)  said,  the  House  was  so 
kind  to  him,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  reading  of  that  Bill,  in  listening 
to  what  he  had  to  say  against  the  mea- 
sure, that  he  should  only  trouble  it  that 
afternoon  with  a  very  few  figures,  which 
he  desired  to  lay  before  the  House,  and, 
if  possible,  by  the  means  of  the  Press, 
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before  the  country.  It  did  seem  to  him 
that  the  House  had  been  singularly 
destitute  of  any  practical  information  as 
to  why  they  should  pass  that  Bill.  He 
must  also  say,  he  did  not  think  tlio 
House,  at  that  moment,  was  being  very 
handsomely  treated  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  for  he  never  recollected  any 
previous  instance  in  which,  when  an  im- 
portant measure  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  was  under  discussion,  that, 
even  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
House  was  left  without  a  single  Bepre- 
sentative  of  that  Government  on  the 
Front  Gt)vernment  Bench.  For  one 
Cabinet  Minister  to  appear  on  that 
Bench  for  a  few  moments  that  afternoon, 
had  been  the  one  honourable  exception 
to  the  scant  courtesy  with  which  the 
House  had  been  treated.  He  desired  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Return  which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table 
at  the  instance  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Newcastle- on-Tyne  (Mr. 
John  Morley),  and  which  purported  to 
give  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
agrarian  offences  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  In  1880,  according  to  that 
Betum,  there  were  2,585  of  these 
offences;  in  1881,  4,439;  1882,  3,433; 
in  1883,  870;  in  1884,  762;  in  1885, 
914;  and  in  1886,  1,056;  while  up  to 
March,  1887,  they  were  241,  being  on  a 
lower  average  than  previous  years. 
These  figures  showed  how  small  was  the 
amount  of  agrarian  crime  upon  which 
the  Bill  was  based.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary referred  lately  to  the  Betum  for 
March,  and  in  doing  so  had  made  the 
most  he  could  of  it.  He  (Sir  Joseph 
Pease)  wanted  to  call  paiiicular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  could  not  be 
based  on  the  March  Bet  urn.  Leave  was 
given  to  introduce  the  Bill  on  the  21st 
of  March  last,  when,  of  course,  the 
March  Betum  could  not  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  Bill 
must  have  been  before  the  Cabinet  even 
before  the  Beturn  of  crime  for  February 
of  this  year  was  complete ;  and,  there- 
fore, January  crime  of  this  year  could 
only  have  been  considered  when  the  Bill 
was  framed.  What  was  the  state  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  Beturn  of 
crime  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
of  last  year?  In  the  Quarter  ending 
December  last,  there  were  11  offences 
against  life  and  limb — namely,  three  of 
firing  at  the  person,  one  of  aggravated 
assault,  four  of  assault  on  life,  and  three 
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of  assault  on  bailiffs — and  there  was  no 
murder,  manslaughter,  assault  with 
intent  to  murder,  poisoning,  conspiring 
to  murder,  or  assault  on  the  police.  In 
the  previous  Quarter,  ending  September, 
there  were  306  offences  compared  with 
264  in  the  Quarter  ending  September, 
1 885.  But  it  was  not  right  to  consider  the 
Beturns  without  excluding  the  threaten- 
ing letters.  That  reduced  the  number 
of  offences  from  264  to  122  in  the 
Quarter  ending  September,  1885;  from 
279  to  143  in  the  Quarter  ending  Decem- 
ber; from  256  to  115  in  the  Quarter 
ending  March,  1886;  from  297  to  146 
in  the  June  Quarter;  from  306  to  177 
in  the  September  Quarter;  from  166  to 
80  in  the  December  Quarter ;  and  from 
241  to  118  in  the  last  March  Quarter. 
In  the  face  of  these  figures,  how  could 
the  Government  ask  for  this  penal  legis- 
lation ?  The  figures  were  lowest  in  the 
December  Quarter,  on  the  Beturns  for 
which  this  Bill  must  be  mainly  founded  ; 
and  the  next  lowest  Beturns  were  those 
for  March  last.  He  maintained  that 
there  was  hardly  ever  a  Betum  which 
had  come  out  of  Ireland  during  the  time 
he  had  been  in  Parliament  which  was  so 
satisfactory  as  regarded  crime.  These 
were  strong,  but  strange  facts,  and  he 
presented  them  to  the  House  as  conclu- 
sive against  any  need  for  the  Bill  so 
far  as  statistics  could  possibly  prove. 
He  did  not  know  how  it  was,  when  the 
Government  found  those  tremendous 
facts  against  them,  that  they  came  to  the 
House  and  asked  for  such  severe  penal- 
ties to  be  put  upon  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. He  desired  now  to  call  the  atten-  * 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  evictions  which 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland  in  the  De- 
cember Quarter  of  1885;  369  families, 
representing  1,818  persons,  were  evicted 
when  the  crimes  other  than  threatening 
letters  were  143.  In  the  corresponding 
Quarter  of  1886,  666  families,  repre- 
senting 3,458  people,  were  evicted  and 
turned  destitute  into  the  roads  and 
streets ;  andyetthe  crimes  only  numbered 
80 — this  renewed  evictions  and  crime  of 
the  last  Quarter  of  1885,  from  when  there 
was  no  coercion  and  no  attempt  at  coer- 
cion, to  the  last  Quarter  of  1886,  when 
there  was  the  strongest  possible  reason 
to  believe  coercion  would  be  attempted. 
He  thought  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  latter  period  showed  wonderful  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.     He  did  not  say  they  were  not 
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right  and  just  in  so  acting;  but  he 
thought  the  fact  ought  to  be  generally 
known.  Now,  he  came  to  the  Erst 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  when  crime 
had  risen  to  115  cases,  independent  of 
threatening  letters.  In  the  quarter  of 
this  year  ending  March  dlst,  one  of  the 
worst,  coldest,  and  most  iaclement 
winter  quarters  we  had  had  in  this 
country  for  mauy  years,  the  Irish  land- 
lords had  evicted,  and  turned  out  into 
the  roads  and  streets,  1,042  families, 
representing  5,190  people.  Under  such 
circumstances,  an  increase  of  crime 
could  not  be  surprising ;  but  it  had  been 
very  slight,  and  taking  the  whole  of  the 
last  seven  Quarterly  Heturns,  he  found 
that  crime  was  lowest  at  the  end  of  the 
last  quarter  of  1886.  Those  were  facts 
which  he  wanted  the  country  to  under- 
stand, although,  when  hon.  Qentlemeu 
who  supported  the  Government  said  they 
did  not  rely  upon  criminal  statistics,  but 
on  the  general  state  of  the  country,  he 
thought  it  was  right  that  they  should 
turn  to  these  facts  to  see  what  was  the 
general  state  of  the  country.  In  the 
face  of  them,  he  repeated,  why  should 
they  put  such  terrible  penalties  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland  ?  Conspiracy, 
too,  was  often  no  crime.  He  was  not 
an  advocate  of  Boycotting ;  but  he  had 
known  others  besides  the  Irish  resort  to 
that  practice.  He  could  recollect  the 
time  when  the  whole  of  the  anti-slavery 
Party  in  this  country  Boycotted  the 
West  India  planter ;  and  when  no  West 
Indian  grown  sugar  was  allowed  to 
enter  his  father's  house.  It  was  the 
same  at  Manchester  and  other  places, 
where  strong  anti- slavery  feeling  pre- 
vailed. He  now  came  to  some  figures  which 
were  still  more  curious.  When  he  was 
told  that  people  would  not  prosecute  in 
Ireland,  and  that  juries  would  not  con- 
vict in  that  country,  he  wanted  to  know 
what  evidence  there  was  of  this?  In 
England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
Eetum  for  the  year  1885,  there  were  in 
that  year  43,962  indictable  offences  com- 
mitted. In  those  cases,  19,207  persons 
were  apprehended,  or  43*6  per  cent.  In 
London  alone  in  that  year  there  were 
14,502  indictable  offences,  for  which 
only  4,993  offenders  were  brought  to 
justice.  These  were  striking  figures  ; 
but  what  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  where 
it  was  said  the  Queen's  writ  did  not 
run,  and  persons  were  not  brought  to 
justice  ?     Why,  in  the  year  1885,  in 
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Ireland,  in  52  per  cent  of  the  indictable 
offences  committed,  persons  were  ap- 
prehended. That  was  a  very  important 
fact,  and  upset  a  great  deal  which  had 
been  said  about  the  non- detection  of 
crime  in  Ireland.  In  England,  of  the 
43  per  cent  apprehended  for  indictable 
offences,  26  per  cent  were  discharged 
before  trial,  and  of  those  tried  by  juries 
77  per  cent  were  convicted,  and  22  per 
cent  were  acquitted.  What  was  the 
state  of  Ireland  in  1885  ?  There  were 
6,961  indictable  offences,  43,594  persons 
apprehended;  1,394  discharged;  2,155 
tried;  73.5  per  cent  convicted,  and 
26.5  per  cent  discharged.  The  figures 
showed,  in  the  long  run,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  Irish  as  compared  with  Eng- 
lish crime  which  was  not  convicted,  was 
only  1-76  percent,  as  in  England  only 
24  per  cent  of  the  indictable  offences 
committed  reached  punishment,  and  in 
Ireland  22.75  per  cent  of  these  offences 
were  punished.  Those  were  the  facts 
which  ho  wished  to  emphasize  to  the 
House  and  the  country,  if  he  could.  He 
had  waited  in  vain  to  hear  some  of  the 
facts  concerning  cases  in  which  juries 
had  refused  to  convict,  and  in  which 
people  had  refused  to  prosecute.  Tet 
he  had  shown,  from  the  criminal  sta- 
tistics of  England  and  Ireland,  that  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  juries  had  con- 
victed were  nearly  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  between  the  two  coun- 
tries that  in  England  77  of  those  tried 
were  convicted,  and  in  Ireland  73^  per 
cent ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  total 
of  crime  committed,  and  the  convicted 
and  punished,  they  found  there  was 
only  a  difference  of  1*76  percent  against 
Ireland.  He  had  already  expressed  his 
views  on  the  Bill,  so  far  as  he  desired  to 
do  so ;  and  he  had  not  risen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delaying  the  Bill,  but  he  was 
very  anxious  that  the  facts  which  neces- 
sarily had  a  bearing  upon  the  measure 
should  be  put  before  the  House  and  the 
country. 

Colonel  HUGHES  -  HALLETT 
(Eochester)  said,  that  nothing  new  had 
been  introduced  respecting  the  Bill  in 
the  debate  that  afternoon.  He  did  not 
expect  to  introduce  anything  new  him- 
self after  so  many  nights'  debate;  for 
the  House  had  reached  the  stage  of 
weariness  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  had  spoken 
last  night,  and  which  au  English  poet 
had  described  as — 
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"  A  weariness  beyond  what  assoB  feci 
Who  tread  the  circuit  of  the  cistern  wheel." 

He  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  (Sir  Joseph  Pease)  had 

fiven  them  some  interesting  statistics ; 
ut  he  had  mentioned  no  practical  rea- 
sons why  the  Gt)vemment  should  not 
have  introduced  the  measure.     He  had 
added  no  new    arguments ;    but    that 
was  not  surprising.     There  was,  how- 
ever, one  thing  which  would   not   be 
controverted.  Amid  the  conflict  of  argu- 
ment between  both  sides  of  the  House 
on  that  question  one  fact  had  come  out 
into  bold  prominence,  and  that  was  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  required    the   immediate  and 
earnest  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     [**  Hear,  hear !  "  from  the 
Opposition.'}   The  crucial  point,  no  doubt, 
was  in  what  direction  that  consideration 
should  tend.     Whatever  was  the  cause 
of  the  discontent  in  Ireland  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  question  of  reductions 
of  rent  or  evictions  was  the  real  and 
legitimate  reason.     Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite thought  that  what  were  called 
<< remedial   measures"    should  receive 
their  first  attention ;  but  if  it  were  con- 
ceded that  it  was  manifest,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  discontent  and  distress  existed 
in  Ireland,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
crime,  disorder,  and  lawlessness  were 
dominant    there;    and   hon.  Members 
who  advocated  the  application  of  reme- 
dial measures  in  the  first  place  appeared 
to  forget  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
before  they  could  apply  remedies  to  a 
disease,  that  the  disease  should   have 
arrived  at  a  stage  at  which  the  remedies 
could  be  efficacious.     In    his    humble 
judgment  remedial  legislation  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  legislation 
that  was    first   required    to    restore  a 
civilized  country   to    the    condition  of 
civilized  life.    The  cancer  of   disorder 
having  broken  out  in  the  body  politic 
of  Ireland,  that  cancer  had  to  be  cut 
out  before  they  could  usefully  apply  the 
remedies   which  would    restore  health 
and  soundness  to  the  National  Constitu- 
tion.   The  first  condition  of  any  true 
cure  for  the  ills  of  Ireland  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  order  and  respect  for 
the  law,   so   that  honest,   industrious, 
and  peaceable  citizens  should  be  able  to 
pursue  their  daily  avocations  without 
rear  of  injury  to  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty.   It  was  in  order  to  re-establish 
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and  enforce  in  Ireland  the  elementary 
conditions  of  every  civilized  community 
that  the  Government  had  brought  in  the 
present  Bill.  Hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  opposite  could  not  fairly  com- 
plain if  the  Government  took  a  leaf  out 
of  their  book.  Imitation  was  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery ;  and  even  hon.  Members 
— Home  Hulers — must  concede  this — 
that    the    National    League  coerced — 

tllome  Rule  cries  of  **  No !  "] — well,  hon. 
[embers  might  take  a  difi'erent  view  of 
Boycotting  and  the  proceeedings  of  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  to  that  which  was  held 
in  this  country ;  but  it  was  none  the  less 
the  fact.    They  talked  of  the  Bill  as  a 
drastic  Coercion  Bill ;  but  the  principles 
of  the  National  League,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, were  principles  of  coercion.  [**No, 
no  !  "]     When,  for  example,  the  tenant 
who  could  pay  was  not  allowed  to  pay 
the  judicial  rent  fixed  by  the  Land  Act 
of  1881,  on  pain  of  being  Boycotted  or 
outraged,  he  asked,  was  that  not  coer- 
cion of  the  worst  kind  V    To  his  mind, 
the  question  for   the  House  and   the 
country  to  decide  was  which  form  of 
coercion  should  be  in  force — the  coercion 
of  the  National  League  and  its  forms  of 
intimidation  and  outrage,  or  the  coercion 
necessary  to  enforce  order  and  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  land.     That  Bill  only 
proposed  the  coercion,  or  in  other  words 
the  punishment,  of  criminals  in  Ireland, 
whether  they  were  guilty  of  Boycotting, 
intimidation,  outrage,  or  assassination, 
precisely    as    they    were    coerced    or 
punished  in    England,    Scotland,    and 
every  other  civilized  country.    That  Bill 
had  been  denounced  as  a  most  cruel  and 
tyrannical  measure ;  but  it  was  not  one 
whit  more  harsh  or  more  severe  than  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882.     The  Act  of  1882 
contained  powers  of  arrest,  of  imprison- 
ment without  trial,  and  of  suppression 
of  newspapers,  and  other  powers  which 
either  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  present 
Bill,  or  only  existed  in  a  modified  form. 
It   had   been   argued    that    Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  shown  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  introduction  of  this 
measure,   and  that  they  had  only  put 
forward  a  few  isolated  cases  of  crime. 
He    ventured,    however,    to    say  that 
the  foundation  for    this  measure  was 
not    merely  isolated    cases   of    crime, 
but    the    broad    and    general   system 
of    intimidation,    terrorism,    and    out- 
rage which  had  prevailed  so  long   in 
Ireland,  which  no  Government  could  per- 
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mit  to  go  0D|  and  which  was  the  outcome 
of  the  National  League,  the  apostolic 
successor  of  the  Land  League,  with  re- 
ference to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone)  had  said  that  crime 
dogged  its  steps  with  fatal  precision,  and 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Christendom,  a  body  of  men  had  arisen 
in  Ireland  who  were  not  ashamed  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  public  plunder. 
He  (Colonel  Hughea-Hallett)  was  sur- 
prised at  the  extraordinary  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  and  Lord  Spencer.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  the  changes  in  the  views 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Harcourt),  because  they  were 
only  consistent  with  his  character.  To  his 
mind  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland  had 
sprung  from  a  sort  of  hatred  not  against 
landlords  qud  landlords,  but  was  due 
really  to  hatred  of  England,  and  thus  the 
Irish  landlords  were  attacked  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  existing  owners  of  the 
soil  and  the  supporters  of  the  Union* 
Under  the  cloak  of  that  hatred  an  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  landlords  be- 
cause they  were  the  friends  of  England, 
and,  to  uBe  the  words  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork,  the  props  of  English  power 
in  that  country.  He  had  been  surprised  to 
hear  two  ex- Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer speak  of  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  as  representing  five-sixths  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  was  true  that  if 
they  divided  86  by  103,  they  would  ar- 
rive at  about  that  proportion ;  but  if 
they  took  the  figures  of  the  number  of 
voters  at  the  Election  of  November,  1885, 
they  would  see  that  out  of  741,913  elec- 
tors only  296,960  voted  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  and  his  supporters. 
[Mr.  Justin  M*Cabthy  (Londonderry) ; 
How  many  were  unopposed?]  In  the 
face  of  these  figures  be  was  amazed 
that  it  should  be  asserted  that  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  repre- 
sented five-sixths  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, when,  in  fact,  they  represented  little 
more  than  one-third.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  refused  to  allow  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  in  Ireland  to  be  coerced 
by  that  third  part ;  they  simply  asked 
for  protection  for  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Ireland  against  terrorism  of  various 
kinds,  and  on  the  ground  that  Courts  of 
Justice  were  paralyzed  and  juries  did 


not  dare  to  convict  on  account  of  the  in- 
timidation that  was  being  exercised. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  had,  on  one  occasion, 
alluded  to  the  Crimes  Act  of  1 882  as  a 
Protection  Bill.  So  was  the  Bill  of  1887. 
It  sought  to  protect  the  honest,  the  loyal, 
and  the  true  from  injury  and  from  inter- 
ference with  their  rightful  business,  and 
to  bring  to  justice  the  outrage -monger 
and  the  assassin,  with  whom  he  could 
hardly  suppose  that  hon.  Members  op- 
posite would  sympathize.  But  it  was 
argued  that  crime  and  outrage  would 
not  diminish  under  this  Bill.  They  had 
diminished  under  tho  Act  of  1882.  In 
the  half-year  ending  in  June,  1882,  the 
number  of  crimes  had  been  2,567,  and 
in  the  half-year  ending  on  December  30, 
1882,  they  had  dropped  to  836.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  diminution 
now?  The  Bill  would  give  that  indi- 
vidual freedom  which  all  were  entitled 
to  enjoy  who  were  true  to  Queen,  Go- 
vernment, and  country. 

Mr.  THEODORE  FRY  (Darlington) : 
Sir,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  (Colonel  Hughes- 
Hallett)  has  found  fault  with  the  figures 
that  have  been  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  he  added  that  he  did 
not  see  much  in  those  figures.  Well,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  is  one  of  those  who  thinks 
very  little  of  statistics,  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  Angel  Gabriel  came  down  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  true  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  still  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  they  proved  nothing. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  says 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  mind  since 
he  was  before  the  electors  of  Rochester. 
That  may  be  so.  But  I  doubt  very  much 
if  he  promised  that  he  would  vote  for  a 
Coercion  Bill  like  that  now  before  the 
House.  If  he  did  make  such  a  promise, 
he  is  almost  an  unique  Member  of  his 
Party,  for  from  Lord  Salisbury,  even 
down  to  the  humblest  of  his  followers 
in  this  House,  the  country  was  told  that 
the  Conservative  Party  was  against 
coercion,  and  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  voting  for  coercion 
for  Ireland. 

Colonel  HUGHES-HALLETT  :  If 
the  hon.  Member  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  look  over  my  speeches  some  pleasant 
Sunday  afternoon,  he  will  find  that  I 
never  made  any  such  promise.  On  the 
contrary,  I  said  that  suppression  of  the 
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National  League  was  one  of  the  jBrst 
tbings  that  the  GoFernment  oaght  to 
undertake  in  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Question. 

Mb.  THEODORE  FRY:  I  accept  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, which  shows  that  he  is  a  speckled 
bird  among  his  friends,  for  he  is  almost 
the  only  one  among  them  who  has  not 
gi^en  promises  against  coercion.  I  be- 
lieve  that  the  minority  and  not  the  ma- 
jority who  voted  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Coercion  Bill  represented  the 
highest  percentage  of  public  feeling  out- 
of-doors  on  the  subject.  Having  had  no 
opportunity  hitherto  of  giving  more  than 
silent  opposition  to  the  measure  now 
before  the  House,  I  wish,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  support  most  strongly  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid). 
HerMajesty'sGovernmenthaveadmitted 
most  fully  the  need  of  remedial  mea- 
sures, and  the  overwhelming  case  made 
out  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  against  un- 
just rents  and  barbarous  evictions,  and 
the  demand  that  the  second  measure 
shall  be  laid  before  us  before  the  first 
is  passed,  is  only  consistent  with  the  most 
simple  rule  of  justice.  I  may  remind 
the  House  that  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  had 
dealt  with  coercion  and  remedial  mea- 
sures at  the  same  time.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Administration,  however,  does 
not  adopt  this  course.  There  can  be 
but  one  reason  why  the  Amendment  is 
objected  to,  and  it  is  because  the  Go- 
yemment  know  well  the  Bill  now  under 
discussion  in  *' another  place'' will  utterly 
fail  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  who  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  One  great 
fallacy  pervades  the  argument  presented 
in  favour  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  that 
is  that  those  who  support  it  are  the  only 
Members  of  this  House  who  wish  that 
law  and  order  should  prevail  in  Ireland. 
They  take  the  whole  credit  for  this  pious 
wish,  and  choose  to  stigmatize  us  with 
desiring  a  very  different  state  of  affiairs. 
Every  Member,  whether  belonging  to 
the  Liberal  Party  or  representing  Irish 
constituencies,  is  as  anxious  as  the  Chief 
Secretary  that  law  and  order  should 
prevail,  and  that  crime  should  cease  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  not 
only  in  Kerry,  but  in  Belfast  as  well. 
The  only  question  is  how  this  object 
can  be  best  attained,  whether  by  Coercion 
BUIb  of  the  deepest  hue,  or  by  giving  to 
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Ireland  such  a  system  of  government  as 
will  win  respect  and  sympathy.  The 
difference  between  us  is  this,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  profess  that  by 
some  magical  influence  which  they  pos- 
sess their  measure  will  succeed  in  making 
Ireland  contented  and  happy,  whilst  85 
or  8 6  similar  measures  have  failed  already 
to  effect  that  object ;  but  do  they  really 
believe  that  now,  when  Irish  sentiment 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule  is  stronger  than 
ever  it  was,  and  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed as  it  has  never  been  before,  and 
is  growing  day  by  day— do  they  think 
that  they  are  going  to  succeed  ?  They 
know  as  well  as  we  do,  and  probably 
they  say  so  in  sealed  houses,  that  this 
measure  will  bo  a  hopeless  and  igno- 
minious failure.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
will  fail  to  fill  the  prisons  of  Ireland, 
that  it  will  still  further  tend  to  exasperate 
the  Irish  nation ;  but  it  will  fail,  as  all 
its  predecessors  have  failed,  to  produce 
happiness  and  contentment,  and  to  make  a 
lasting  friendship  and  peace  between  the 
two  nations.  The  only  new  feature  con- 
nected with  it,  as  compared  with  its 
forerunners,  is  that  it  is  to  last  for  ever. 
Those  who  arranged  the  Union  in  1800 
thought  it  would  last  for  ever  ;  but  there 
is  no  **for  ever"  in  politics.  This  Bill 
carries  its  death-warrant  in  itself.  It 
cannot  last,  because  it  is  the  offspring  of 
injustice  and  despair.  It  is  a  child  born 
of  fears,  and  nourished  by  distrust.  The 
simplest  axioms  of  true  liberty  and  Con- 
stitutional government  are  still,  as  they 
have  been,  at  variance  with  Tory  princi- 
ples, which  never  change,  though  they 
at  times  do  attempt  to  alter  the  reforms 
of  Liberal  Governments.  The  promoters 
of  this  measure  may  rest  assured  that 
at  the  next  General  Election,  come  when 
it  may,  the  death-knell  of  this  measure 
will  be  rung,  and  this  idol  which  they 
are  about  to  set  up  will  be  shattered 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  only  vote 
I  ever  gave  in  this  House  which  I  regret 
was  the  one  in  favour  of  the  last  Coercion 
Bill.  I  gave  it  because  crime  then  was 
very  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  and 
the  remedial  measures  promised  by  our 
great  Leader  were  very  different.  But, 
besides  this,  we  have  grown  wiser,  and 
some  of  us  have  studied  more  closely 
this  great  Irish  Question,  and,  aided  by 
the  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people,  have  determined  to  try  a  more 
excellent  way,  a  way  which  those  who 
refuse  to  ta^e  accept  a  responsibility 
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which  they  will  one  day  find  has  been 
not  only  useless,  but  mischievous.  Some 
of  us,  too,  have  seen  the  poverty-stricken 
tenants  turned  out  of  their  homes  in  the 
bitterest  of  weather,  and  mothers  and 
children  turned  out  on  the  roadside. 
We  have  seen  houses  destroyed  by  the 
torch  or  the  crowbar ;  we  have  seen  the 
deeds  which  tend  to  cause  crime,  and  to 
make  that  crime  undiscovered ;  and  we 
are  determined,  so  far  as  we  can,  to 
assist  in  the  passing  of  laws  in  the 
future  which  shall  contribute  to  promote 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  laws 
which,  founded  upon  justice,  may  last 
for  ever. 

Mr.  J.  ROWLANDS  (Finsbury,  E.) 
eaid,  the  dreariness  of  the  debate  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Go' 
vernment  proposed  coercive  legislation 
without  showing  that  there  was  any 
ground  for  it  in  the  increase'of  crime  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  case 
for  the  Bill  was  shown  by  the  irrelevant 
topics  introduced  into  the  speeches  made 
in  support  of  it.  It  was  absurd  to  say, 
as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bochester  (Colonel  Hughes- 
Hallett)  had  said,  that  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist Members  did  not  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It 
could  not  be  honestly  asserted  that  the 
four  seats  of  Dublin  held  by  Members 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  the  share 
which  they  had  in  representing  Belfast, 
had  been  secured  by  means  of  intimida- 
tion. A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  Beport  of  that  majority  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  he  submitted 
that  i£  that  Report  had  had  the  weight 
which  it  ought  to  have  carried  with  it  in 
that  House  no  Coercion  Bill  would  have 
been  introduced,  because  it  showed  that 
there  was  no  justification  for  such 
a  measure.  But  there  was  another 
Report,  which  the  Government  appeared 
to  have  lost  sight  of.  The  Government 
themselves  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the 
Commission  a  gentleman — Mr.  Knipe — 
who  was  a  practical  man,  so  far  as  the 
case  of  the  tenant  farmers  was  con- 
cerned, and  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  things  which  the  Com- 
mission had  to  investigate.  Mr.  Knipe 
made  a  separate  Report,  in  which  he 
stated  that  rents  were  not  being  paid 
out  of  earnings,  but  out  of  sums  which 
tenants  had  accumulated  to  meet  emer- 
gencies in  their  families  and  to  provide 
for  their  deolining  years ;  and  he  further 


contended  that  the  Report  of  the  ma- 
jority did  not  represent  the  severity  of 
the  situation,  and  that  coercive  legis- 
lation would  not  only  fail  to  secure 
tranquillity,  but  would  seriously  aggra- 
vate present  difficulties.  He  complained 
that  the  Government  had  disregarded  that 
Report,  but  he  promised  them  that  the 
country  should  know  all  about  it.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  Whiteboy  Acts  were 
after  all  not  so  very  drastic.  They  were, 
however,  so  drastic  that  if  they  were 
enforced  in  England  every  organization 
in  the  country  could  be  swept  away. 
As  one  who  believed  strongly  in  the 
advantages  of  organization,  he  objected 
to  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  the  power  of  suppressing  all 
organizations;  and  he  should  do  his 
utmost  to  oppose  this  Bill.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  alleged  letter  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell), 
which  The  Times  had  recently  published. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hamp- 
shire (Viscount  Wolmer)  asserted  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  had  no  course 
open  to  him  other  than  to  commence 
legal  proceedings  against  The  Timee, 
But  every  man  should  be  deemed  inno- 
cent until  those  who  had  made  a 
charge  proved  it,  and  he  protested,  as  a 
poor  man,  against  the  theory  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  to 
embark  on  the  expense  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  rebut  charges  that  might  be 
made  against  him.  There  were  poor 
men  in  that  House  against  whom 
slanders  might  be  hurled,  and  were  they 
to  be  held  to  lie  under  the  stigma  of 
them  unless  they  were  prepared  to  enter 
upon  an  expensive  action  in  order  to 
defend  their  character  ?  It  wa?  an  entire 
reversal  of  what  had  always  been  under- 
stood as  legal  justice  in  this  country. 
It  was  for  the  people  who  made  a  charge, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  prove  it.  With 
regard  to  the  Bill,  he  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  some  further 
justification  for  it  before  the  House  was 
asked  to  proceed  to  the  Committee  stage. 
Those  who  opposed  the  Bill  believed 
that  it  was  most  ill-advised,  and  that 
the  ODly  plan  was  to  take  the  Irish 
people  into  our  confidence,  and  g^ve  up 
attempting  to  govern  Ireland  as  a  con- 
quered country. 

Mr.  FENWICK  (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck)  said,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
remind  the  Tory  Members  of  their 
allianoe  with  the  Pamellite  Members 
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when  the  Liberal  Goyemment,  in  1 885, 
proposed  to  re-enact  certain  provisions  of 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  had  not  been  careful  to  read 
all  that  had  then  fallen  from  the  Leaders 
of  their  own  Party,  or  they  would  have 
been  aware  that  the  Bill  which  was  now 
before  the  House  had  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Faddington  (Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill),  who,  until  recently,  has  held 
a  responsible  position  in  that  Party.  In 
1885,  the  noble  Lord,  addressing  a  meet- 
ing at  Bromley-by-Bow,  criticized  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  which  was  then  in 
operation,  especially  the  provision  for 
the  change  of  venue.  The  noble  Lord, 
on  that  occasion,  told  his  hearers  that 
the  position  which  the  Liberal  Party  had 
taken  up  in  their  proposal  to  renew  the 
Crimes  Act  amounted  to  this,  that  the 
peasantry  of  Gal  way  were  so  ignorant 
and  brutal,  and  sympathized  so  much 
with  crime,  that  none  of  them  could  be 
tried  in  Gal  way,  but  must  be  taken  away 
to  Dublin  and  Belfast.  He  (Mr.  Fen- 
wick)  admitted  that  if  the  noble  Lord 
had  also  added  the  Old  Bailey,  London, 
he  would  very  justly  and  accurately  have 
described  the  provisions  in  this  Bill  for 
the  change  of  venue.  Those  peasants 
were  not  to  be  tried  now  by  a  jury  se- 
lected from  the  peasant  class,  but  by  a 
jury  drawn  from  the  upper  classes, 
and  composed  of  Protestants.  That 
speech  was  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
a  few  days  before  the  fall  of  the 
Government  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian.  The  more  care- 
fully the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill 
were  considered  by  hon.  Members,  and 
by  the  country  generally,  and  the  more 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  supported  the 
Bill  were  induced  to  make  speeches  in 
its  favour,  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
would  its  real  character  be  revealed. 
The  Government,  so  far  as  he  under- 
stood, had  entirely  abandoned  the  plea 
of  excessive  crime  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  was  not  in 
Ireland  such  excessive  crime  as  to  war- 
rant such  a  measure  as  was  now  pro- 
posed for  the  acceptance  of  the  House. 
If  the  Government  had  been  more  honest, 
they  would  have  distinctly  told  the  House 
at  first  what  they  and  their  supporters 
had  since  stated — that  the  Bill  was  not 
intended  to  deal  with  crime  and  outrage, 
but  was  intended  to  strengthen  a  certain 
political  faction  in  Ireland,  to  strike  at 
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a  political  organization,  and  to  sup- 
press the  National  League.  He  would 
remind  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  the 
National  League  was  an  organization 
created  by  the  free  and  spontaneous 
wish  of  five- sixths  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  Liberal  Unionists,  who  had  unaer- 
taken  to  keep  the  Government  in  power 
until  they  had  passed  such  a  Bill  as  this, 
ought,  he  thought,  to  impress  on  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  extending 
their  Bill,  not  only  to  the  National 
League,  but  also  to  the  Primrose 
League,  and  the  Orange  organization  in 
Ireland.  [**  Hear,  hear  !"1  An  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  said  ''hear,  hear,"  to  that;  but 
the  Primrose  League,  in  his  (Mr.  Fen- 
wick's)  opinion,  was  as  gigantic  an  or- 
ganization for  Boycotting  and  intimida- 
tion as  ever  the  National  League  was. 
On  the  principle  that  ''he  takes  from 
me  my  life  who  takes  from  me  the  means 
by  which  I  live,"  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  those  associated  with  the 
Primrose  League,  were  as  guilty  as 
those  who  were  said  to  be  associated 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Parnell)  in  the  perpetration  of  outrages. 
Perhaps  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  give  an  example  of  what  ne  meant — 
an  incident  whicn  he  thought  would  be 
within  the  memory  of  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  this  House.  This  was  a  case  of 
Boycotting  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  and  for  the  authenticity  of 
which  he  was  prepared  to  vouch.  A  gen- 
tleman of  middle  age,  intelligent,  and 
industrious,  at  the  Election  of  1885  took 
the  chair  at  a  meeting  held  in  support  of 
the  Liberal  candidate  in  his  Division.  His 
employer  at  that  time  was  the  Tory  can- 
didate ;  and  without  [any  other  reason 
being  assigned  than  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
had  come  forward  to  speak  out  those 
convictions  on  a  public  platform,  and 
urged  his  fellow- workmen  to  support 
the  Liberad  candidate,  he  received  no- 
tice to  leave  his  employment,  and  for 
three  long  months  he  was  Boycotted  in 
that  district,  and  not  a  single  employer 
would  give  him  an  hour's  work.  He 
would  now  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  a 
speech  that  was  delivered  last  night  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Wolmer).  He 
(Mr.  Fenwiek)  had  read  somewhere  of 
**  the  courage  that  shuts  its  eyes,  and 
blindly  rushes  on  to  its  own  destruc- 
tion."   The  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
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eyidently  showed  the  coarage  of  despair. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  the  real  point 
at  issue  was  whether  Ireland  should  be 
governed  by  the  National  League  or 
against  and  in  spite  of  the  League. 
**  We,"  said  the  noble  Lord — meaning 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  for  tbey  were 
really  tbe  Party  who  were  in  power, 
though  the  Conservatives  were  in  receipt 
of  the  emoluments  of  Office — *  intend  to 
best  the  National  League."  More  reso- 
lute men  than  the  noble  Lord  had  en- 
deavoured to  rule  Ireland  by  repression 
and  coercion,  and  their  efforts  had  proved 
futile,  and  it  would  yet  be  found  that 
this  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  by  coer- 
cion would  fail.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  stood  condemned  before 
the  country.  [**No,  no !  "1  There 
was  not  a  single  town  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  country  where  a  free  spon- 
taneous meeting  could  be  held  in  favour 
of  the  policy  that  was  now  proposed  by 
the  Government.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  He 
was  surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
site  seemed  to  question  that  statement. 
Why,  the  Government  had  already  been 
compelled  to  manufacture  resolutions  at 
headquarters,  and  to  send  them  down  to 
the  branches  of  the  Primrose  League  in 
the  country,  suggesting  that  meetings 
should  be  held  in  a  hole-and-corner 
fashion,  and  that  resolutions  of  support 
and  sympathy  should  be  sent  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  would  read  to  the  House 
the  copy  of  the  Circular  sent  round  to 
the  members  of  the  Primrose  League  in 
the  country.  The  Circular  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

''Dear  Sir  or  Madame, ~ I  am  desired  to  re- 
qaost  that  you  will,  without  delay,  suggest  to 
your  Habitation  to  pass  a  resolution  expressing 
confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury,  and  approval  of 
his  Irish  policy.  Such  resolution  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Grand  Council  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
resolution  should  be  noted  in  the  local  press. 
I  append  a  form  which  has  been  approved — 
*  That  this  meeting  views  with  indignation  the 
systematic  obstruction  which  the  Government 
is  receiving  in  its  endeavours  to  carry  out  its 
fundamental  duties  of  securing  the  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  begs  to  assure  Lord  Salisbury  of  its  un- 
abated confidence  in  his  policy,  and  its  entire 
approval  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Criminal  Law,  by  which  the  system  of  intimi- 
dation and  ilieg^  conspiracy  now  rampant  in 
Ireland  can  be  crushed.*  " 

He  (Mr.  Fenwick)  would  venture  to  re- 
peat that  the  Tory  Party  could  not,  in 
any  town  of  importance  in  this  country, 
secore  a  majority  of  votes  in  favour  of 


such  a  resolution  as  that.    The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Petersfield  (Vis- 
count Wolmer)  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  declared  that  the  land  war  in 
Ireland  must  cease ;  but  how  was  it  to  bo 
brought  to  an  end  ?  By  the  suppression 
of  the  National  League  ?    By  enacting 
laws  in  favour  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor?    By  making  it  illegal  for   the 
tenants  in  Ireland  to  combine  in  order 
to  secure  just  reduction  of   excessive 
rents  ?    It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  put  down  the  land 
war  in  Ireland.    The  noble  Lord  also 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Judges  in  Ire- 
land had  pronounced  against  the  system 
of  terrorism  that  reigned  in  Ireland; 
but  he  (Mr.  Fenwick)  held  in  his  hand 
a  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the   County  of  Cork, 
representing  the  division  of  Bantry  and 
Skibbereen.    This  was  the  declaration 
of  the  Grand  Jury  after  Judge  Fer- 
gusson  had  congratulated  them  on  the 
present  state  of  the  division.  The  Grand 
Jury  spontaneously  psssed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Coercion  Bill  as  un- 
necessary and  un- Constitutional ;  so  that 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  were  Irish 
Judges  who  declared  that  a  state  of 
terrorism  existed  in  Ireland,  there  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  other  Judges  who 
had  spoken  strongly  and  directly  as  to 
the  peaceful  condition  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  (Lord  Eandolph  Churchill) 
had  stated  that  Ireland,  at  present,  was 
particularly  free  from  exceptional  crime. 
The  absence  of  crime  seemed  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  Government  had  brought 
in  their  Coercion  Bill.  The  Government 
had  appointed  a  Boyal  Commission  to 
ascertain    whether    unjust    rents  were 
charged  in  Ireland  or  not.     That  Com- 
mission, which  had  been  selected  by  the 
Government  itself,   had   now   reported 
unfavourably  as  to  the  excessive  rents 
that  were  being  charged ;  yet  now  the 
Government  were,  in  reality,  throwing 
away  the  Beport  of  their  own  Commis- 
sion.    They  refused  to   act  upon    the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
It  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  policy 
and  traditions  of  the    Tory  Party  to 
undertake  to  enact  laws  that  would  sup- 
press the  poor  in  favour  of  the  rich.    In 
the  face  of  this,  it  was  an  insult  to  the 
Irish  people  for  the  Government  to  talk 
of  bringing  in  remedial  measures  for 
the  tenants.    The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
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ber  for  Petersfield  (Viscount  Wolmer) 
resented  the  charge  that  was  being 
brought  against  those  Liberal  Unionists 
who  were  supporting  a  Bill  for  Coercion, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  down 
this  principle,  that  the  Home  Hule 
Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
the  National  League,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Liberal  Home  Hulers 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
deeds  of  the  League  ;  on  the  same 
principle  it  might  be  said  the  Liberal 
Unionists  had  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship with  the  Tory  Government  in  order 
to  suppress  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Liberal  Unionists  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  follow  from  such  a  mad  policy  as  the 
Government  were  now  bent  on  pursuing. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
Bill  would  prove  as  complete  a  failure 
as  the  coercion  policy  that  had  been 
pursued  in  the  past.  The  only  just  and 
proper  way  to  restore  law  and  order  in 
Ireland,  and  to  make  the  Irish  people  re- 
spect the  law,  was  by  the  Government 
setting  itself  immediately  to  repeal  un- 
just laws,  and  bring  in  sound  remedial 
measures.  They  could  only  permanently 
restore  law  and  order  in  Ireland  when 
they  had  brought  the  law  into  harmony 
with  the  desires  of  the  Irish  people. 
Until  that  was  done,  he  maintained  the 
task  undertaken  by  the  Government 
was  hopeless;  and  they  would  never 
succeed  until  they  had  removed  the  re- 
pression under  which  the  Irish  people 
was  now  compelled  to  live. 

Me.  W.  F.  LAWRENCE  (Liverpool, 
Abercromby)  said,  he  was  able  to  con- 
trovert the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  spoken,  that  there 
was  not  an  important  town  in  England 
in  which  a  spontaneous  public  meeting 
could  be  held  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government.  So  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  he  would  state  that 
on  Easter  Monday,  in  the  City  of  Liver- 
pool, there  was  a  large  open-air  meeting 
got  up  and  spoken  to  by  working  men 
strongly  endorsing  the  present  action  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  making  comparisons 
between  the  action  of  Boycotting  in  Ire- 
land and  the  action  of  the  Primrose 
League.  He  would  only  say  in  regard 
to  that,  that  whatever  Boycotting  the 
Primrose  League  might  have  been  guilty 
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of,  it  had  never  had  the  sanction  of 
crime  to  support  it.  That  was  the  dif- 
ference between  Boycotting  and  the 
action  of  the  Primrose  League.  He 
thought  such  Amendments  as  they  were 
now  discussing  were  merely  red  herrings 
drawn  across  the  track  to  divert  them 
from  the  true  question,  which  was  the 
question  of  the  Union  and  the  integrity 
of  the  country.  Hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  were  fond  of  talking  about 
protecting  the  agricultural  interest,  but 
their  Leader  had  stated  in  a  historic 
phrase  that  he  would  never  **have 
taken  his  coat  off"  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  Land  Question,  but  it  was 
for  a  very  different  purpose  he  was 
working.  The  real  question  before  the 
House  was  who  should  govern  Ireland 
— the  responsible  and  Constitutional 
Government  of  the  country  or  the  Na- 
tional League  ?  And  how  were  they  to 
best  govern  Ireland,  united  as  the  two 
countries  were,  and  yet  unequal  in  their 
circumstances  ?  What  they  wished  was, 
to  govern  Ireland  with  the  minimum 
of  friction  and  to  give  her  equal 
liberty  and  equal  justice  with  Eng- 
land. A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  evictions  since  last  November;  but 
what  about  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ? 
Had  that  not  caused  the  increased  evic- 
tions ?  ["  No,  no  !  "]  He  was  sure  that 
it  was  as  certain  as  it  could  possibly  be 
that  the  initiation  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign had  been  the  cause  of  much  in- 
creased eviction.  With  regard  to  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  land  which 
had  been  referred  to,  that  was  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  when  the  attention  of 
the  cultivators  was  distracted  from  their 
land  to  political  agitation  and  Moon- 
lighting; and  as  for  the  scarcity  of 
money,  its  cause  might  be  traced  to  the 
pockets  of  the  promoters  of  that  agitation. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Government 
were  going  to  reduce  the  Irish  people  to 
a  state  of  half-citizenship.  He  did  not 
think  the  Bill  would  have  that  effect; 
but  it  certainly  would  restrict  some  of 
the  liberties  they  at  present  enjoyed — 
for  instance,  that  of  maiming  and  tor- 
turing dumb  animals.  But  he  had  yet 
to  learn  that  such  cruelty  was  consistent 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  whole 
citizenship.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  Brightside  Division  of  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundella)  said  the  day  before  that 
the  Government  were  more  intent  on 
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trying  measures  which  were  consonant 
with  the  English  conscience,  but  had 
less  regard  to  justice  to  Ireland.  He  was 
quite  content  that  any  measure  which 
the  Qt>vemment  brought  in  should  har- 
monize with  the  conscience  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  because  he  was  sure  the 
conscience  of  the  English  people  would 
never  go  wrong;  but  justice  to  Ireland 
could  not  be  separated  from  justice  to 
England.  The  conscience  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  saw  that  the  safety  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  the  highest  law, 
and  they  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  these  islands  were  entitled  to 
say  how  these  islands  were  to  be 
governed.  The  first  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  and  nobody  had  held  up  that 
duty  more  strongly  in  the  past  than  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone).  It  was  said 
that  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  opi- 
nion of  the  majority  in  Ireland;  but 
could  that  be  carried  to  its  full  extent  ? 
Would  it  be  said  that  if  the  majority  in 
Ireland  demanded  separation  or  to  be 
united  with  the  American  Bepublic  we 
should  give  way?  For  his  part,  he 
would  do  hie  utmost  to  discourage  all 
such  vain  hopes.  The  Wbiteboy  Acts 
had  been  described  as  monstrous;  but 
they  were  at  present  in  force,  and  yet 
the  country  could  not  be  governed  even 
with  them,  and  the  reason  was  that  the 
juries  of  the  country  had  been  demo- 
ralized by  the  amenities  of  ike  Land 
League.  Lord  Macaulay  had  been 
quoted  to  prove  that  the  Union  had  been 
supported  by  Coercion  Acts,  and  it  had 
been  said  that  there  had  been  85  Acts 
passed  since  the  Union.  That,  he  be- 
lieved, was  not  true ;  only  40  had  been 
passed,  the  other  45  being  passed  by 
the  so-called  independent  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. During  the  time  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  the  relations  of  the  two  Par- 
liaments were  very  much  strained  by 
such  a  subject  even  as  a  Kegency  Bill. 
Hon.  Members  seemed  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  England  and  Ireland  must 
remain  united,  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  concerned  thinking  men  was 
whfch  process  would  keep  them  together 
with  the  least  friction  to  both  of  them. 
Something  had  been  said  about  the  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  opinion  of 
America  being  against  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  question.  Be  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  that  state- 


ment,  because  he  did  not  think  the 
opinion  of  America  had  very  often  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Mother  Country.  Was 
it  not  the  fact  that  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  opinion  of  America  was  also 
in  favour  of  driving  a  coach  and  6ix 
through  the  Treaty  of  1818.  He  also 
bore  in  mind  the  Alabama  Claims,  and 
as  long  as  the  surplus  amount  paid  for 
those  claims  reoxained  in  the  pockets  of 
Americans  he  did  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  that  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened opinion.  He  thought  the  Jess  at- 
tention England  paid  to  the  opinions 
expressed  outside  the  better  she  would 
get  on. 

Mr.  MAHONY  (Meath,  N.)  said,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
has  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
this  Bill  in  order  to  secure  the  fair 
working  of  a  Land  Purchase  Bill  for 
Ireland.  That  appeared  on  the  face  of 
it  to  be  an  extraordinary  statement.  It 
amounted  to  this — that  a  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill  was  to  be  passed  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish  tenants,  which  was  to  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  require  a  Coer- 
cion Bill  to  ram  it  down  the  throats  of 
the  Irish  people.  They  had  already  a 
Land  Purchase  Act  in  Ireland,  and  they 
were  told  that  the  National  League  were 
doing  their  best  to  prevent  its  working. 
He  denied  that  in  toto.  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  turn  to  the  evidence  of  a  large 
land  agent  in  the  County  Kerry  (Mr. 
George  Sands),  given  before  the  Cowper 
Commission,  they  would  see  that  he 
stated  that  the  prominent  Nationalists 
in  his  locality  did  everything  they  could 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  between 
landlord  and  tenant  on  a  property  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  that  the 
result  was  that  the  estate  was  sold. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  sale  on 
the  part  of  the  National  League.  On 
the  contrary,  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  assist  in  carrying  it  out.  And 
why?  Because  the  terms  which  the 
landlord  was  willing  to  accept  were  fair 
terms.  What  the  National  League  had 
been  trying  to  do,  and  had  done,  was  to 
prevent  the  tenants,  under  pressure 
from  the  landlords,  agreeing  to  pur- 
chase upon  terms  they  could  not  possibly 
carry  out  in  the  future.  He  thought 
that  they  wanted  some  Bill  to  prevent 
the  landlords  bringing  unfair  pressure 
upon  the  tenants  to  make  them  purchase. 
(}enertd  BuUerhad  referred  to  the  land- 
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lords'  pressure,  and  had  said  that  some 
counteraoting  pressure  was  required. 
But  the  Goyemment  did  not  propose  to 
give  them  that.  But  landlords  in  Ire- 
land had  been  able  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  in  order  to  make  their  tenants 
agree  to  purchase  their  holdings  on  un- 
fair terms ;  and  the  Land  Commissioners 
had,  in  434  cases,  involving  the  amount 
of  £317,000,  refused  to  sanction  the 
terms  agreed  on  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenants  under  the  Land  Act. 
What  did  that  mean  ?  It  meant  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  before  open 
combination  amongst  the  tenants  was 
put  down  by  the  Bill,  the  landlords  in 
Ireland  had  been  able  to  force  their 
terms  of  purchase  on  the  tenants.  In 
67  other  cases,  the  Land  Commissioners 
had  reduced  the  total  amounts  of  pur- 
chase from  £61,000  to  £50,000,  a  re- 
duction of  22  per  cent.  These  facts 
showed  that,  even  without  the  Coercion 
Acts,  the  landlords  had  powers  to  com- 
pel tenants  to  accept  their  terms,  and 
that  in  these  cases  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient security,  taking  the  joint  interest 
of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  together. 
What  they  wanted  was  a  Bill  to  prevent 
the  landlords  from  bringing  unfair  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  tenants;  but  the 
Government  only  proposed  to  put  down 
the  legitimate  combination  among  the 
tenants  in  Ireland,  and  thoy  told  them 
that  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  allow 
their  remedial  measures  to  work.  All 
he  could  say  was,  that  if,  in  the  face  of 
the  cases  which  he  had  brought  forward, 
they  brought  in  a  Purchase  Bill,  and 
rammed  it  down  the  throats  of  the  Irish 
people  with  a  Coercion  Act,  the  Irish 
people  would  be  justified  in  repudiating 
it  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  he  should 
certainly  advise  them  to  do  so.  If  people 
were  forced  to  accept  certain  terms,  they 
would  repudiate  them  whenever  they 
got  the  opportunity.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  asserted  that  tenants 
were  able  to  pay  in  many  cases  of  evic- 
tions, and  that  these  evictions  had  been 
got  up  by  the  National  League.  He 
thought  it  was  a  disgraceful  thing  that 
that  assertion  should  be  made,  after  it 
had  been  absolutely  denied  and  after  the 
evidence  g^ven  by  General  BuUer.  There 
was  one  clause  permitting  tenants  to 
make  application  to  the  Court  for  their 
own  bankruptcy.  That  clause  was  an 
utter  sham ;  but  there  were  other  clauses 
in  the  Bill  which  were  not  shams,  and 
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were  not  meant  to  be  shams,  and  those 
were  clauses  for  the  relief  of  the  land- 
lords. The  Bankruptcy  Clause  enabled 
the  landlord  to  make  all  his  tenants 
bankrupt,  and  then  there  was  the  clause 
to  render  evictions  easy.  The  Chief 
Secretary  told  the  House  that  he  did  not 

Eress  his  case  of  statistics.  He  (Mr. 
[ahony)  should  think  not,  indeed.  Then 
the  Chief  Secretary  gave  them  a  number 
of  Judges'  charges — extra-judicial  utter- 
ances of  which  they  in  Ireland  knew  very 
well  the  worth.  Last  night,  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon) 
tore  that  portion  of  the  case  into  rags. 
With  regard  to  the  system  of  abuse  to 
which  their  opponents  were  now  having 
recourse,  T/te  Times  was  only  at  its  old 
work.  In  1843  it  had  attacked  Mr. 
Cobden,  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
attempt  to  murder  Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  and 
there  was  a  strange  similarity  between 
the  article  in  which  that  attack  had  been 
made  and  those  which  they  had  seen  in 
that  paper  lately,  and  he  thought  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  The  great 
movement  in  which  Mr.  Cobden  was 
then  engaged  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  impeded  by  the  action  of  T/ie 
Times,  and  neither  would  the  move- 
ment which  the  Parnellites  were  en- 
gaged in.  Theirs  was  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  as  such  it  was  certain  to 
succeed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  *'That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (JUr, 
T  jP.  0^ Connor,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Deheite  furiherad^'ourned  till  To-morrow. 

DUKE  OF  CONNAUGBT'S  LEAVE  BILL. 

{Mr,   William  Renry  Smith,  Mr,  Secretary 

Stanhope,  Sir  John  Oorat,) 

[bill  228.]       SECOND  KEADINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  DiLLWYN  and  Sir  John  Swinbtjbnb 
rose  simultaneously  and  objected. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W,  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  hope  that  the  objec- 
tion will  not  be  persisted  in,  and  that 
the  second  reading  will  be  allowed  to  be 
taken.  ICriee  of  «' Order!"]  I  may 
point  out  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
during  his  absence  from  India,  will  re- 
ceive no  salary  whatever.  By  an  ar- 
rangement this  Bill  is  rendered  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  passed  without 
delay,   in  order  to  onable  His  Royal 
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Highness  to  leave  India  without  va- 
cating his  command.  [^Renewed  eriee  of 
"  Order ! "]  I  appeal  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers— [Further  eriee  of  "  Order !  "] 

Mb.  speaker  :  If  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber objects  that  is  sufficient  to  block  the 
Bill. 

Second  Beading  deferred  till  To^ 
morrow. 

Q UEStlON. 


THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)— BESI- 
DENT  MAGISTRATES— RETURN  AS 
TO  PROFESSIONS,  QUALIFICATIONS, 

&C. 

Mk.E.  ROBERTSON  (Dundee)  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Whether  he  could  give  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  promised  Return  con- 
cerning the  professional  quali6cations 
and  antecedents  of  Resident  Magistrates 
in  Ireland  ? 

The  FIRST  LORD  op  thb  TREA- 
STJRY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster),  in  reply,  said,  that  not 
having  had  Notice  of  the  Question,  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  answer ; 
but  he  would  communicate  at  once  with 
the  Chief  Secretary,  and,  if  possible, 
reply  to-morrow. 

MOTION. 


EDUCATION   (SCOTLAND)   ACTS  AMENDMENT 

(no.   2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Acts,  1872  to  1883, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
James  Campbell,  Mr.  Edward  Russell,  Mr. 
Esslomont,  Mr.  Preston  Bruce,  Mr.  Lacaita, 
and  Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 
Wl presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  242.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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MINTJTES.V-PuBLic  Bills— J\V»/  neading— 
Customs  Consolidation  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment* (71);  Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing 
of  Cattle)  •  (72). 

Second  JReading—^the  Rent-charge  *  (54). 

Third  Reading -^xipreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Ireland)  *  (68),  andpaseed. 


Royal  Atsent-^Army  (Annual)  [50  Viet.  c.  21 ; 

County  Courts  (Expenses)  [60   Viet,  c.  3j; 

Merchant    Shipping  (Fishing  Boats)    Acts 

Amendment   [50    Viet  c.  4];   Isle  of  Man 

(Customs)  [50  Viet,  c.  5], 
Provisional  Order  BiLha^Committee — Report 

Metropolitan  Police  •  (66). 
Royal   Attent — Local    Government   (Ireland) 

Provisional  Order  (Carrick-on-Suir)[50  Vict, 

c.  v]. 

SHEFFIELD    CORPORATION    WATER 

BILL. 
THIRD  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Moved, '  *  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3\  " 
--{The  Earl  of  Derby.) 

The  Earl  of  WEMYS8,  in  rising  to 
move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months, 
said:  My  Lords,  In  pursuance  of  the 
Notice  I  have  given,  1  now  move  that 
this  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  this  day 
six  months ;  and  I  may  say  I  have  put 
that  Notice  on  the  Paper  at  the  request 
of  several  noble  Friends  of  mine  who 
take  a  deep  interest  in  this  question.  I 
should  not  for  one  moment  have  thought 
of  putting  such  a  Notice  on  the  Paper  if 
the  Bill  had  been  a  Water  Bill  of  the 
ordinary  character;  but,  so  far  from 
that,  the  Bill  comes  tQ  us  from  a  Com- 
mittee of  your  Lordships'  House,  re- 
commended, not  as  a  Bill  of  ordinary 
character,  but  recommended  to  your 
Lordships'  adoption  upon  grounds  of 
public  policy.  Now,  my  Lords,  this 
Bill  which  is  so  recommended  involves 
a  novel  principle,  and  the  public  policy 
which  is  to  be  found  in  this  Bill  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this — the 
substitution  of  a  municipal  monopoly  in 
the  matter  of  water  supply — the  com- 
pulsory substitution  of  a  municipal 
monopoly  for  private  enterprize.  Now, 
my  Lords,  the  Committee  do  not  assert, 
or  in  any  way  say,  that  the  Water  Com- 
pany, which  for  many  years  has  pro- 
vided water  to  Sheffield,  has  been  in  any 
way  wanting  in  its  duty.  They  do  not 
say  the  Company  have  been  guilty  of 
providing  an  insufficient  supply,  or  ac- 
cuse them  of  overcharges,  or  of  pro- 
viding impure  water.  So  far  from  thai, 
in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  this 
Company  has  deaJt  with  Sheffield  in  the 
matter  of  its  water  supply,  the  Com- 
mittee of  your  Lordships'  House  say 
that  they  hope  the  Company  will  be 
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liberally  treated  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  as  to  what  sum  is  to  be  paid  to 
them  if  this  compulsory  power  is  given 
to  the  Corporation.  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  induce  your  Lordships  to 
assent  to  this  Bill,  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  contains  a  very  novel  and,  I  think, 
very  dangerous  and  hurtful  principle, 
on  the  ground  that  the  purchase  of 
works  of  an  existing  private  enterprize 
only  applied  to  a  locality — that  it  only 
applies  to  Sheffield — and  that,  therefore, 
not  being  a  general  Bill,  your  Lordships 
may  agree  to  pass  a  measure.  Supposing 
such  an  argument  is  used  ?  It  is  an  ar- 
gument with  which  your  Lordships,  by 
this  time,  ought  to  be  familiar.  It  is 
an  old  friend  with  a  new  face  and  with 
a  new  name ;  but  still  it  is  the  old  argu- 
ment of  exceptional  legislation.  Well, 
my  Lords,  we  know  how — ^when  excep- 
tional legislation  is  passed  in  favour  of 
any  case — the  evil  grows.  Noble  Lords 
who  come  from  other  places  besides  Ire- 
land know  how  evil  principles  introduced 
into  legislation  under  the  guise  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  have  spread  to 
Scotland ;  and  they  are  showing  them- 
selves in  the  Metropolis  in  reference 
to  leaseholds.  Therefore,  I  wish  your 
Lordships  to  treat  this  question — as  I 
think  it  should  present  itself  to  your 
Lordships— as  a  great  question  of  prin- 
ciple, and  to  treat  it,  not  in  its  local,  but 
in  its  general  application.  My  Lords,  I 
have  very  much  doubt,  if  this  Bill  is 
passed,  whether  Sheffield  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  its  becoming  law.  It  so 
happens  that  other  Corporations  besides 
Sheffield  have  dealt  with  water,  as  they 
have  with  gas,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  many  years;  and  although  these 
Corporations  have  prospered  in  their 
dealings  with  gas,  yet  they  have  failed 
and  lost  money  in  their  dealings  with 
water.  For  instance — and  I  believe 
they  themselves  admit  it — the  Man- 
chester Corporation,  who  took  up  the 
water  supply  of  Manchester  in  the  year 
1858,  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  lost 
£110,000.  The  town  of  Bury— a  town 
with  which  my  noble  Friend  who  was 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  is  connected  —  that  Town 
Council  also  took  up  the  supply  of  water, 
and  it  has  lost  £3,000  in  so  doing ;  and 
your  Lordships  must  remember  that 
these  are  losses  which  came  upon  the 
rates  generally.    They  are  made  up  by 
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extra  charges  on  the  borough  funds, 
which  applies  to  people  who,  in  many 
cases,  do  not  benefit  by  the  water. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  always 
Corporations  who  are  successful  in  their 
trading,  and  although  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gas,  they  have  failed  in 
water ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
the  town  of  Sheffield  will,  under  this 
Bill,  be  better  supplied  with  water  than 
it  has  been  by  the  private  enterprize 
of  tho  Water  Company,  which  it  is  now 
intended  compulsorily  to  abolish.  With 
reference  to  the  trading  by  Corporations, 
I  should  like  to  ask  why  they  should  be 
confined  to  gas  and  water  ?  Gas  is  not 
such  a  necessity  of  life  as  bread  or 
clothing;  and,  that  being  so,  why  should 
not  Corporations — if  they  are  to  become 
traders — deal  in  clothes,  and  keep  tailors' 
shops?  Why  should  they  not  keep 
bakers'  shops  and  butchers'  shops,  and 
deal  in  anything  which  is  necessary  to 
life  ?  Why  should  they  not  keep  a  great 
store  like  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  in 
London?  This  Bill  is  brought  before 
your  Lordships  as  a  compulsory  Bill. 
My  objection  to  this  Bill  is  that  its  com- 
pulsory character  is  now  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  this  kind  of  legislation ; 
and  I  ask,  if  it  is  to  bo  applied  to  gas 
and  water,  why  should  it  not  apply  to  all 
other  necessaries  of  life  ?  Then  we  shall 
come  to  this  pass,  that  no  man  in  the 
City  of  London,  nor  in  this  free  country, 
will  be  able  to  live,  move,  or  have  his 
being  without  being  under  some  sort  of 
government  or  local  inspection  as  to  his 
private  business.  Thatis  whatitwUl  come 
to  under  this  proposed  system  of  legis- 
lation. But,  my  Lords,  I  will  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument — I  do  not  admit  it 
otherwise — that  this  Bill  will  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  town  of  Sheffield.  Even 
admitting  that,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, I  still  ask  your  Lordships,  on  the 
very  ground  upon  which  this  Bill  is  sub- 
mitted to  your  Lordships — namely,  on 
the  ground  of  public  policy— on  these 
broad  grounds,  and  on  that  broad  prin- 
ciple, 1  invite  your  Lordships  not  to 
consent  to  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill. 
My  Lords,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
passing  a  compulsory  measure  of  this 
kind  ?  It  will  entitle  the  Corporation  of 
Sheffield  to  take  forcible  possession — ^I  do 
not  care  whether  they  pay  fair  compen- 
sation or  not — it  will  entitle  them  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  works  which 
they  have  not  created,  but  which  were 
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created  by  private  enterprize.  That 
necessarily  must  discourage  private  en- 
terprize ;  and  what  has  private  enter- 
prize done  for  this  country?  Why  every- 
thing. It  is  private  enterprize  that  has 
given  us  canals ;  it  is  private  enterprize 
that  has  given  us  railways ;  it  is  private 
enterprize  that  has  given  us  gas,  electric 
lighting,  and  the  telephone;  it  is  pri- 
vate enterprize  that  puts,  not  only  part 
of  the  country  in  communication  with 
another  by  means  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, but  which  by  telegraphs  put 
the  Empire  into  connection  with  the 
Colonies  and  our  Indian  Possessions. 
All  that  is  the  result  of  private  enter- 
prize. At  the  present  moment  the 
greatest  engineering  work  which  has 
ever  been  undertaken  in  this  age  of 
engineering  skill — the  Forth  Bridge, 
in  which  many  noble  Lords  in  this 
House  take  an  interest — that  is  entirely 
the  result  of  private  enterprize.  It  was 
private  enterprize  which  out  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  which  is  cutting  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama ;  and,  above  all,  do  not  for- 
get this,  that  it  was  private  enterprize, 
and  nothing  else,  which  gave  us  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  practically  our  Colo- 
nial Empire.  Well,  my  Lords,  I  say  in 
countries  such  as  ours  it  is  essential  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
any  local  town  or  for  any  other  reason 
which  can  interfere  with  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  independent  and  private  enter- 
prize. Macaulay,  in  the  third  chapter 
of  his  History,  referring  to  the  progress 
that  this  country  had  made  in  the  hundred 
years  before  he  wrote,  said  it  was  due 
mainly  to  the  confidence  and  security 
which  was  afforded  to  property  in  this 
country  and  that  which  was  created  by 
industry,  energy,  or  by  self-denial. 
Whether  that  property  was  created  by, 
and  remains  the  property  of,  individuals, 
or  whether  it  is  aggregated  into  the  pro- 
perty of  Companies,  the  principle  is  the 
same ;  and  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  take 
care  how  you  deal  with  that  principle  in 
this  House.  Above  all  other  Assemblies, 
your  Lordships'  House  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  guardian  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this  great  principle.  What 
is  the  secret  of  all  this  successful  private 
enterprize  ?  It  is,  as  Macaulay  says,  con- 
fidence and  security  with  reference  to 
property.  If  you  take  away  confidence 
and  security,  what  hope  can  there  be 
that  there  will  be  private  enterprize  in 
the  future  as  there  has  been  in  the  past  ? 


If,  whenever  a  Company  is  prosperous, 
a  municipality  may  cast  its  eye — a 
covetous  eye — upon  it,  and  come  to  Par- 
liament to  buy,  even  though  they  are 
not  disposed  to  sell,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  all  confidence.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell — the  most 
able  engineer,  and  brother  of  the  dis« 
tinguished  Lord  who  bears  the  name— 
that  Government  trading,  whether  local 
or  imperial,  was  fatal  to  progress  and 
to  the  national  prosperity.  If  your  Lord- 
ships wish  for  an  example  how  unwise 
State  interference  is  you  have  it  in  a  Bill 
which  has  passed  or  is  passing  through 
your  Lordships'  House — I  mean  the 
Electric  Lighting  Bill.  In  1882,  an  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Bill  was  brought  in  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  which  em- 
powered the  Gt)vemment  at  the  end  of 
14  years  to  take  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Electric  Lighting  Companies 
without  giving  compensation  on  taking 
the  business  on  as  a  going  concern,  but 
treating  it  as  an  old  marine  store,  and 
simply  at  the  end  of  14  years  paying  for 
the  plant  as  old  iron.  The  time  was 
extended  when  that  should  happen  from 
14  to  20  years.  That  Bill  was  passed 
in  1882,  and  what  has  happened?  All 
enterprize  in  electric  lighting  was  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  stopped  and  killed 
by  these  compulsory  powers  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  take.  So  last 
year,  electric  lighting  being  at  a  stand- 
still, a  Bill  was  brought  in  and  submitted 
to  a  Committee  of  your  Lordships'  House, 
which  proposed  to  extend  the  20  years 
when  the  Government  could  come  in  to 
40  years.  The  Bill  which  is  now  passing 
through  your  Lordships'  House  is  based 
on  that  extended  period.  That  is  a  most 
pregnant  instance  of  the  evil  of  compul- 
sory interference  with  private  enter- 
prize, and  it  is  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
in  the  cause  of  public  policy,  it  is  on  the 
ground — the  sole  ground  —  of  publio 
policy,  that  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  re- 
fuse to  pass  this  Bill.  There  is  one 
point  which  must  have  struck  jour  Lord- 
ships»  and  to  which  I  have  not  referred ; 
and  that  is  that  it  is  always  right  and 
customary  for  your  Lordships  to  support 
the  decision  of  a  Committee  of  your  own 
House.  Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  a  gene- 
ral proposition  whch  no  sane  man  in 
your  Lordships'  House,  and  no  sane 
man  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
would  for  one  moment  venture  to  dis- 
pute.     While  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
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Hoase  of  Commons,  and  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  whenever  a  decision  of  a  Com- 
mittee has  been  attempted  to  be  over- 
thrown, I  have  always  given  my  vote  in 
favour  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  noble 
Lords  who  give  their  time  to  these  Com- 
mittees, and  it  is  only  under  most  ex- 
ceptional and  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  your  Lordships,  or  the  other 
House,  should  be  asked  not  to  give  effect 
to  the  views  of  the  Committee.  Now,  if 
this  had  been  a  simple  question  between 
two  Private  Bills  promoted  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Water  Company  in  the 
ordinary  course,  with  no  new  principle 
involved,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
have  given  this  Notice,  and  I  should 
have  been  considered  extremely  foolish 
if  I  had  done  so.  But  this  is  entirely  a 
different  case.  Although  there  were 
attempts  made  to  prove  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  was  a  precedent  for 
this  Bill  of  the  Corporation,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  did  not  think  much  of  the 
precedents  adduced,  and  the  promoters 
were  advised  to  go  on  to  other  points 
and  not  to  attempt  to  prove  their  case 
by  precedents.  It  is  well  they  were  so 
advised,  for  no  precedent  exists  for  their 
Bill.  I  say  this  ^ill  is  novel  in  principle, 
wholly  unprecedented  in  character,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  it  imposes  upon  a  Com- 
pany the  possibility — a  certainty  in  this 
case — that  they  would  have  to  part  with 
their  property  at  whatever  sum  the  ar- 
bitrators chose  to  fix.  This  is  a  question 
wholly  outside  any  question  which  is  or- 
dinarily referred  to  a  Committee  of  your 
Lordships'  House.  Indeed,  my  Lords, 
I  say  that  it  never  could  have  been  your 
Lordships'  intention  that  five  Members 
of  this  House — no  matter  how  able,  no 
matter  what  their  record  of  Parlia- 
mentary experience  may  be — should, 
upon  the  question  of  a  Private  Bill, 
introduce  into  legislation  a  great  and 
novel  principle  which  may  strike  at  the 
veiy  roots  of  enterprizeand  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  nation,  which 
lives  upon  the  security  of  property  which 
has  been  created  by  private  enterprize. 
I  maintain  that  a  principle  such  as  that 
ought  not  to  be  passed  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House  on  the  third  reading  of  a 
Private  Bill,  but  ought,  if  required,  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  Government,  and 
take  its  place   in    a   general   measure 
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brought  in  by  the  responsible  Govern- 
ment. I  hope,  my  Lords,  that  your 
Lordships  will  not  pay  attention  to  the 
arguments  about  supporting  the  deci- 
sions of  Committees,  but  will  support  me 
in  my  Motion  for  the  rejection  of  this 
Bill. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
C'now")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  (''this  day  six  month8.")~(rA0 
Ikirl  of  lVemy$i,) 

The  Earl  op  DERBY,  in  rising  to 
support  the  Bill,  said,  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  noble  Lords  who  considered 
the  Bill  in  Committee  had  any  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  Socialistic  ideas  of 
which  his  noble  Friend  on  the  Cross  Bench 
(the  Earl  of  Wemyss)  was  so  much 
afraid.  They  were  not  enemies  of  pro- 
perty or  of  private  enterprize.  The  Com- 
mittee in  question  had  devoted  14  days 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Bill,  and 
whilst  he  sympathized  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  noble  Earl,  he  could  not  forget 
that  there  were  many  undertakings 
which  could  be  better  managed  by  pubHo 
authorities  than  by  private  enterprize ; 
and  this  matter  of  water  supply  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  them.  The  state 
of  things  at  Sheffield  was  as  follows. 
There  were  two  Bills  before  the  Com- 
mittee, one  promoted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  other  by  the  old  Water 
Company  at  Sheffield,  which  had  for 
many  years  supplied  the  borough.  In 
1864  it  sustained  a  great  disaster  owing 
to  the  bursting  of  the  principal  reservoir, 
and  it  then  came  to  Parliament  for  relief, 
and  obtained  power  to  levy  for  25  years 
an  increased  water  rate.  This  power 
would  expire  in  1889,  and  the  Company, 
in  the  Bill  which  they  recently  promoted, 
sought  to  make  it  perpetual.  Then 
came  the  Bill  promotea  by  the  Shef- 
field Corporation,  in  which  they  sought 
to  take  the  water  supply  into  their  own 
hands.  They  were  supported  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ratepayers,  the  voting 
having  been  something  like  21,000  for, 
and  3,000  against.  The  Committee, 
after  hearing  the  arguments  pro  and  €<m 
in  favour  of  the  higher  scale  of  rates, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sheffield 
Water  Company's  request  was  not  a 
reasonable  one,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
rejected  ;  and  the  only  alternatives  were 
to  allow  the  Company  to  go  on  supplying 
the  water  on  the  old  rate  or  to  transfer 
to  the  Corporation  the  powers  of  supply* 
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ing  the  water.  The  Committee  were  in- 
fluenced in  their  decision  by  the  fact 
that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  Shef- 
field were  unsatisfactory,  and  that  to  be 
made  satisfactory  they  required  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  wider  scale ;  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  water  supply  was  in 
the  North  of  England  generally  in  the 
handsof  the  municipal  authorities.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  transfer  the  powers 
of  water  supply  to  the  Sheffield  Cor- 
poration, and  made  provision  upon  a 
very  generous  basis  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Company's  undertaking.  He  had 
little  doubt  that  the  present  shareholders 
in  the  Sheffield  Water  Company  would 
in  reality  be  much  better  off  by  the 
purchase  of  their  property,  than  they 
would  have  been  by  going  on  with  their 
undertaking  on  the  reduced  scale  of 
rates,  which  was  all  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  after  1889. 

Lord    GBIMTHORPE     said,    what 
they  had  to  consider  was  how  their  de- 
cision would  be  looked  at  hereafter.  The 
record  would  be  only  that  in  the  case  of 
a  Company,  absolved  twice  from    the 
charge  of  negligence,  their  works  should 
be  sold  compulsorily,  on  the  ground  of 
public  policy.    If  he  were  still  at  the 
Bar,    and    were    representing    a    Cor- 
poration, he  should  know  what  use  to 
make  of  that  record.      He  learned  in 
1864  that  t^e  Company  had  reduced  their 
maximum;  charges  in   1853,  believiug 
that  theirr  prosperity  and  that  of  Shef- 
field woul^  go  on  increasing.  They  said 
that  sinoc^  that  time  the  great  calamity 
of  the  landslip  and  flood  had  come  upon 
them  an^  upon  the  town,  and  on  appli- 
cation US  Parliament  they  were  granted 
increased    rates    for    25    years.      The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,   and    he 
(Lord  Grimthorpe)  himself,  thought  that 
i>7  th^  end  of  that  period  things  would 
l^Mf  come  round,   and  the    Company 
j      vft^glit  so  also.    They  were  all  wrong ; 
i^^fi^d  the  real  fact  was  that  the  dividends 
jHiad  been  continually  goiug  down,  not* 
^^^itbstanding  the  additional  rates.  There 
L^  ^as  no  doubt  that  if  these  rates  were 
■  stopped  the  Company  would  have  no  divi- 
V  denda  at  all.    They  could  now  prophesy 
W    fter  the  event,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
T     ^mpany  were  asking  for  nothing  un- 
ll       ■^sonable  in  asking  fbr  the  rates,  which 
If       Ooi^  still  below  the  original  ones,  for  a 
L        ptiim*  period  than  25  years,  and  there 
I        cumAbe  no  doubt  that  if  the  Commit- 
^       that  w^d  have  seen  in  1864  how  things 
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would  turn  out,  that  they  would  be 
granted  a  longer  period.  In  his  opi- 
nion, the  present  Committee  must  have 
miscarried  in  their  calculations,  in  sup« 
posing  they  were  giving  fair  and  libe- 
ral terms.  If  the  Company  in  1853 
had  kept  up  their  old  rates  instead  of 
decreasing  them  they  would  never  have 
had  to  come  to  Parliament,  and  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  a  dividend  notwith- 
standing the  calamity.  The  Corporation 
had  issued  a  paper  of  reasons  for  the 
purchase  of  the  undertaking.  The  paper 
said  that  it  was  a  generally  admitted 
axiom  that  water-works  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  Corporations,  as  they  were 
more  economically  worked.  That  was 
not  the  general  result  of  experience. 
Mr.  Burdett,  secretary  to  the  Loan 
Department  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
read  a  paper  on  municipal  finance 
some  two  years  ago,  and  snowed  in  it 
that  out  of  38  Corporations'  books  it  was 
evident  that  upon  the  whole  they  lost 
upon  their  water-works.  They  borrowed 
at  S^  per  cent,  and  did  not  receive  as 
much  in  return  as  they  paid  in  interest. 
It  was  absolutely  wrong  to  say  that 
Corporations  could  manage  these  under- 
takings more  economically  than  Com- 
panies could.  The  latter  paid  dividends, 
and  the  former  did  not  make  enough 
to  pay  the  lowest  common  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  said  the  ratepayers  by  a  large 
majority  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
They  always  were,  because  they  did  not 
understand  economics.  He  admitted 
that  when  a  Corporation  and  a  Com- 
pany came  to  Parliament  for  rival  Bills 
for  water- works,  it  had  been  the  practice 
to  prefer  the  Corporation.  No  harm  was 
done  to  anybody  under  those  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  present  case  was  one  of 
buying  on  very  unfair  terms.  The  only 
case  approximating  to  it  was  that  of 
Middlesborough.  In  that  case  the  Com- 
pany were  charged  with  supplying  very 
bad  and  insufficient  water,  being  re- 
stricted in  the  quantity  they  could  take 
from  the  Tees.  The  result  was  that 
the  works  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Company  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation,  and  that  Corpora- 
tion, which  had  been  so  sensitive 
when  they  got  -the  Bill  1 1  years  ago, 
had  not  done  a  stroke  of  work  yet, 
or  had  done  it  very  recently  if  at  all. 
That  was  the  only  case  of  straightfor- 
ward compulsory  purchase  founaed  on 
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the  alleged  misconduct  of  a  Company. 
At  Birmingham  the  Company  agreed  to 
sell  their  works  to  the  Corporation  in 
1851.    The  Corporation  went  on  for  21 
years  before  they  thought  of  acting  upon 
the  agreement,  and  then  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain persuaded  them  to    purchase  the 
undertaking.    They  inserted  in  the  Bill 
a  proyision  for  20  years'  purchase.     The 
Committee  declined  to  pass  the  clause, 
and  eventually  29  years'  purchase  was 
agreed  upon.    Was  that  a  good  thing 
for  the  town?     It  gratified  the  town, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  town  if  the  Company  were 
otherwise  to  go  on  raising  more  capital 
with  a  high  dividend,  which,  however, 
could  easily  be  prevented.    The  Cor- 
poration also    said,   in    the    paper  of 
*^  Reasons  in  Favour  of  Third  Bead- 
ing" which  they  had  issued,  that  it  was 
not  a  fact,  as  stated  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill,  that  Parliament  had  ever  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  purchase  of  the 
works  by  the  Corporation,  and  they  en- 
larged upon  that  point.    They  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that    in    their  own 
Petition  against  the  Company's  Bill  this 
year  they  had  said  exactly  the  opposite. 
They  said  that  they  had  several  times 
endeavoured  to  effect  such  transfer.  They 
tried  it  in  1864,  and  the  Committee  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Corporation  had  not 
made  out  a  sufficient  case  for  compul- 
sory purchase.     The  Corporation  said, 
first  of  all,  that  they  were  going  to  pro- 
ceed upon  particular  local  grounds,  and 
not  on  public  policy,  and  then  they  issued 
that  paper  which,   from  begiuning  to 
end,  argued  the  case  upon  grounds  of 
public  policy.     A  worse  case  of  issuing 
misleading  statements  he  had  never  seen. 
Nobody  would  suffer  in  an  ordinary  case 
of  purchase  by  arbitration.    In  this  case 
the  Company  would   suffer   by   being 
ruined,  and    every  shareholder  would 
feel  it.      The  ratepayers  would  gain  by 
the  transfer,  because  they  would  get  for 
nothing  these  works  which  cost  a  million 
and  some  odd  pounds.    As  to  the  asser- 
tion about  public  policy,  he  had  shown 
that  every  precedent  contradicted  it,  and 
so  does  the  only  public  Act  on  the  sub- 
ject.   It  would  have  been  perfectly  easy 
for  the  framers  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
to  have  provided  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  any  Corporation  to  buy  the  water 
works  on  arbitration  terms.    They  were 
authorized  to  buy  water  rights — a  totfJly 
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different  thing— from  the  persons  posses- 
sing them,  but  they  were  very  carefully 
excluded  from  buying  water  works  oom- 
pulsorily,  especially  on  such  terms  as 
these,  which  practically  told  the  arbi- 
trator to  treat  the  Company  as  insolvent 
after  1894.  He  could  not  see  any  grounds 
for  passing  the  Bill. 

Lord  BALFOUR  said,  at  one  time, 
in  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  he 
represented,    he    had    had   his    atten- 
tion   called    to    some     provisions    in 
the  Bill ;   but  those  matters  were  all 
arranged.     Whilst  looking  into  those 
matters  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  learning  how  matters 
really  stood.    The  mistake  in  the  paper 
of  reasons  as  to  Parliament  having  never 
refused  to  sanction  the  transfer  of  the 
works  had  crept  in  through  the  death  of 
the  Iftte  Town  Clerk.    It  was  discovered 
by  a   gWtlenian  in  the  office   of   the 
agents  whbxdrculated  the  paper,  but  too 

late,  as  the  pJWg'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  *" 
the  Peers.  BBV^"  «ure  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  the 
Corporation  had  mfiSd?  "^ni^^  mis-state- 
ments.  ItwouldnothaWl^oenof  anyuee 

to  have  made  an  attemp?lJo  ™^®^®*?,  ^^ 
House,  as  the  ChairmanV*  ^^^  V^J^* 
mittee  was  also  the  ChaiflP®'^.^*  ^ 
Committee  which  refused  to  sJp®*^^^  ^^\ 
transfer,  and  it  would  not  hA^®  P*«??^ 
unnoticed.    The  noble  Lord's  P'^^*^" 
tion  of  the  statement  in  the  paH®'^  P'^^f* 
that  this  was  no  new  questiolj;  *^'  -*  ? 
people  of  Sheffield,  and  that  1?®?!.°^ 
had  ample  time  to  make  up  the]  " 
on  the  question,  and  the  majoril 
had  been  quoted  by  the  noble 
favour  of  the  purchase  was  thl 
significant  for  that  fact.  It  was  th^ 
of  no  catch  vote,  but  the  deliberati 
of  the  people  of  the  town.    He  die 
think  it  was  just  of  the  noble  Lord  tolK^*^ 
that  the  Company  could  be  bought  fa^ 
nothing  at  the  end  of  a  certain  numbe] 
of  years.   He  thought  the  Company  wasV 
placed  in  an  exceptionally  favourable 
position  for  going  before  an  arbitrator, 
and  the  Select  Committee  had  gone  oulv 
of  its  way  to  say  that  the  terms  should  b  /* 
fair  and  liberal,  and  that  was  a  most  iD|^ 
portant  point  on  behalf  of  the  Compf '^^ 
when  they  got  before  the  arbitrate  ^f^^ 
he  hoped  they  would  do  if  Parli9*^y»Jg 
passed  the  BilL    A  great  deal  transfer 
cuseion  had  gone  on  about  the  pr'  supply- 
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of  Local  Authorities  managing  gas  and 
water  works.  They  were  not  there  to 
discuss  the  general  question  any  more 
than  the  Committee  upstairs.  They  had 
to  decide  whether  the  Bill  should  be 
allowed  to  pass.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  the  Corporation  would  not  be 
able  to  make  a  dividend — a  Corpora- 
tion ought  not  to  make  enough  to 
pay  a  dividend — if  it  did,  it  showed 
that  the  water  was  not  supplied  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate;  and  so  far  from 
that  being  an  argument  against  Cor- 
porations purchasing  these  undertakings, 
it  was  all  the  other  way.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  he  would  carry  the  House  with 
him  if  he  said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  expressions  of  the  Committee  about 
public  policy,  they  would  never  have 
known  about  the  matter  at  all.  There 
was  another  point  he  would  like  to 
allude  to,  and  that  was  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  behind  him  (Lord 
Grimthorpe)  seemed  to  imply  that  Shef- 
field was  a  decaying  place.  He  was, 
however,  informed  that  so  far  from  that 
being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  popula- 
tion of  Sheffield  had  increased  since  1864 
by  100,000. 

Lord  GBIMTHOEPE  said,  that  he 
pointed  out  that  the  receipts  from  water 
bad  considerably  decreased,  and  that  he, 
therefore,  supposed  such  was  the  case. 

LoBD  BALFOUB,  continuing,  said, 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wemyss) 
urged  that  Sheffield  would  not  benefit 
by  the  transfer.  He  (Lord  Balfour) 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  vote  taken 
in  the  town  resulted  in  21,936  being  in 
favour  of  the  change,  and  only  3,785 
against — a  very  conclusive  decision  as 
to  the  Sheffield  feeling  in  the  matter. 
The  noble  Earl,  again,  had  complained 
that  local  circumstances  had  not  been 
sufficiently  stated  for  the  passing  of  the 
BiU.  Well,  he  (Lord  Balfour)  sub- 
mitted that  if  they  were  to  hear  all  the 
local  circumstances,  that  would  be  dis- 
cussing the  question  upon  its  merits, 
which  was  undesirable  in  the  House. 
As  to  the  local  circumstances,  he  thought 
they  might  trust  a  Committee  which  sat 
15  days,  and  have  every  confidence  that 
the  decision  arrived  at  was  a  just  one. 
In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  say  that  if 
the  noble  Earl  was  so  anxious  that  a 
Corporation  should  never  be  allowed  to 
purchase  compulsorily  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  right  time  to  have  stated 
that  would  have  been  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  second  reading,  and  not  on  tho  third, 
when  the  parties  had  been  put  to  such 
an  amount  of  expense.  If  action  against 
the  Bill  were  necessary  to  be  taken  now, 
the  proper  course  would  obviously  have 
been  to  move  for  its  re-committal,  and 
if  their  Lordships  now  passed  the  third 
reading  the  Bill  would  still  have  to  go 
before  the  other  House,  when  the  ob- 
jectors to  it  could  again  be  heard. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  could 
not  quite  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh)  who  had  just  sat 
down,  when  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
speech  he  said  that  he  should  vote  for  it 
purely  as  a  Local  Bill,  and  not  take  the 
question  of  public  policy  into  considera- 
tion. He  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  important  considerations  of  public 
policy  were  involved  in  the  question,  and 
wished  to  explain  to  his  noble  Friend 
that  in  the  interest  of  those  general  and 
abstract  principles  of  which  he  was  so 
powerful  an  advocate,  he  hoped  that 
House  would  not  refuse  their  sanction 
to  road  the  Bill  a  third  time.  One  con- 
tention was  that  valuable  private  pro- 
perty should  not  be  taken  by  Public 
Authorities  compulsorily  to  the  sacrifice 
of  private  interests.  He  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  principle,  and  if  this 
Water  Company  had  been  a  great  and 
thriving  concern  he  should  not  take  the 
view  he  did.  The  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  opposite,  however,  proved  that 
the  Water  Company's  position  was  one 
which  might  be  practically  described  as 
one  of  bankruptcy.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Grimthorpe)  stated 
that  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  earn  any 
dividend  whatever ;  and,  further,  that 
even  under  the  favourable  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committtee,  the  Company 
would  benefit  little  or  nothing  by  the 
compulsory  sale.  But,  at  any  rate,  he 
relieved  their  minds  from  the  fear  which 
his  hon.  Friend  on  the  Cross  Benches 
(tho  Earl  of  Wemyss)  had  sought  to  in- 
stil, which  was  that  they  were  ex-appro- 
priating a  valuable  property  in  Sheffield. 
The  Company,  however,  unless  it  ob- 
tained new  powers,  had  no  valuable  pro- 
perty whatever.  It  came  to  Parliament 
and  asked  for  new  powers,  and  surely 
they  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  They  were  not  bound  to  give 
them  new  powers,  and  they  must  look 
at  the  whole  question  as  one  of  public 
policy  as  to  whether  the  powers  should 
be  granted.     That  ground  of  objection 
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bad  been  entirely  removed.    Tbey  were 
all  agp*eed  in  one  sense  or  anotber,  and 
tbero  ougbt  to  be  some  reform  in  local 
(2:overnment  in  tbis  country.     He  con- 
fessed, bowever,  be  was  one  of  tbose  wbo 
bad  been  alarmed  at  tbe  way  in  wbicb 
every  community  was  being  stimulated 
to  go  in  for  Home  Rule.     Heaven  only 
knew — or  ratber  **  tbe  otber  place  "  only 
knew — wbat  were   tbe    powers    wbicb 
leading  politicians  would  not   give  to 
locaJ    governing    bodies.        It   looked 
almost  as  if  tbe  power  of  life  and  deatb, 
and  tbe  power  of  taxation,  were  to  be 
given  over  to  local  governments.      He 
tbougbt  tbat  tbis  was  a  real  danger,  and 
tbat  tbe  public  mind  ougbt  to  be  dis- 
ciplined upon  tbe  matter.    Looking  at 
it  in  tbat  b'gbt,  tberefore,  be  considered 
tbat  it  was  of  tbe  bigbest  importance  tbat 
Sbeffield  sbould  not  be  refused  a  privi- 
lege wbicb  sbe  so  manifestly  asked  for. 
Tbe  Company  itself  was  practically  non- 
existent, and  tbey  bad  to  consider  tbe 
question  as  tbat  of  a  great  city  desiring 
^be  management  of  its  own  wants.     He 
could  conceive   notbing  more  likely  to 
exaggerate  tbat  feeling  in  favour  of  local 
government  tban  Parliament  refuiing  to 
great  cities  any  of  tbe  legitimate  powers 
tbey  ougbt  to  possess.     He  agreed  tbat 
It  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  Corpora- 
tions baving  control  of  water  works  tbat 
in  tbeir  bands  tbey  did  not  pay  large 
dividends.    Tbe  use  of  water  was  now 
so  intimately  connected  witb    sanitary 
arrangements  tbat  it  was  most  impor- 
tant  tbat  tbe  water  supply  sbould  be 
in  tbe  bands  of  tbe   Local  Autbority. 
Many  places  bad  taken  over  tbe  manage- 
ment of  tbeir  own  water  supplies ;  and 
Glasgow    bad    done  tbe    same   tbing 
at    enormous    expense,    but    witb    in- 
finite benefit   to  its    inbabitants,    and 
be  firml^^  believed  tbat   sucb  matters 
derived  great   advantage  by  being  in 
tbe  bands    of    municipal    government 
instead  of  tbose  of  private  companies. 

Lord  BRAMWELL  said,  be  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  oppose  the  third  reading  of 
tbis  Bill.  The  case  before  them — tbat 
of  a  Company  witb  an  undertaking — was 
not  like  tbe  common  case  of  a  por- 
tion of  land  being  wanted  witbout  wbicb 
a  scheme  could  not  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. Everyone  would  admit  that, bow- 
ever  reluctant  tbe  man  might  be  to  bave 
his  land  taken,  it  must  be  acquired  on 
tbe  ground  of  public  policy.  This,  bow- 
er er,  wa^  a  very  different  tbing.     Here 
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the  scbeme  was  completed.    Tbe  Water 
Works  Company  were  in  possession  of 
tbeir  water  works,  wbicb  tbeir  Act  of 
Parliament  gave  them  power  to  construct, 
and  it  was  now  proposed  to  take  it  from 
them  and  to  g^ve  tbem  compensation. 
Well,  as  to  that,  tbe  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Grimtborpe)  stated 
tbat  tbe  Company  would  not  be  better 
off  wben  tbeir  property  was  taken  from 
tbem,  and  tbey  received  tbe  compensa- 
tion.    At  any  rate,  tbey  said — **Let  us 
be  tbejudges,  and  leave  us  alone."  Tbe 
first  consideration,  tberefore,  tbeir  Lord- 
ships bad  to  look  at  was—did  tbey  tbink 
it  a  desirable  tbing  wben  persons  bad 
embarked  tbeir  capital  in  an  enter  prize 
of  tbis  description  that  anybody  unless 
for  tbe  most  urgent  reason  in  tbe  world 
sbould  bave  tbe  right  to  say  to  tbem — 
*'  Now,  we  sball  put  a  value  on  your  por- 
perty  and  take  it  from  you,  giving  you 
tbat  value  for  tbe  possession  of  it?'' 
Was  it  desirable  that  wben  any  scbeme 
was  propounded  requiring  capital  that 
tbose  subscribing  sbould  be  told — **  You 
go  into  tbis  speculation  subject  to  this, 
tbat  it  may  be  taken  from  you  at  a  cer- 
tain  value  ?  "     It  was  a  singular  thing, 
but  if  it  was  so  beneficial  to  tbe  Water 
Company  sbarebolders,  tbey  were  a  most 
ungrateful  and  unwise  set,  for  be  did 
not  find  that  tbe  value  of  tbe  shares 
bad  risen  in  tbe  market  since.     He  was 
sorry  to  differ   from   tbe    noble   Earl 
(tbe  Earl  of  Derby) ;  but  be  understood 
him  to  say  tbat  from  tbe  discussion  on 
tbe    Company's    Bill,    tbe    Committee 
learned  tbat  they  could  not  carry  into  exe- 
cution tbose  matters  wbicb  were  neces- 
sary for  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  Company  at 
Sbeffield,  and  tbe  noble  Duke  wbo  bad 
just  sat  down  (tbe  Duke  of  Argyll)  used 
tbe   expression  tbat  tbey  were  coming 
for  further  powers.  Tbey  were  not  com- 
ing   for    further    powers,    except    to 
raise    tbeir    revenue   for    the    purpose 
of  augmenting  tbeir    dividend,    which 
bad  been  a  small  one ;  but  tbey  did  not 
admit,   and    it    was  not  proved,   tbat 
tbeir   situation    was    such     tbat    tbey 
could    not      do    everything    tbat    the 
people  of  Sheffield  bad  a  right  to  ex- 
pect.   He  was  told   tbat  was  so,  and 
he  believed  that  in  the  reasons  given 
by  tbe  Corporation  it  was  not  suggested 
that  tbe  means  of  tbe  Company  were  not 
such  as  tbat  they  could  do  everything 
wbicb  the  Corporation  could  do  if  tbe 
property  was  transferred  to  tbem.     All 
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the  Company  asked  was  something  to  en- 
able them  to  augment  their  dividend. 
For  these  reasons,  there  was  no  good 
cause  why  their  property  should  be  taken 
from  them  if  they  were  unwilling  to  part 
with  it.  It  was  urged  that  the  rate- 
payers were  the  best  judges  of  what  thoy 
wanted,  and  these  were  of  opinion  that 
the  service  would  be  better  and  cheaper. 
Well,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Corpora- 
tion could  work  it  more  cheaply  than  the 
Water  Company,  and  if  they  paid  the 
Water  Company  a  fair  price,  it  followed 
that  the  ratepayers  would  have  as  much 
to  pay  for  their  water  as  they  were  now 
doing.  It  was  obvious  that  if  the  Cor- 
poration could  work  the  affair  more 
cheaply,  it  would  have  to  pay  a  fair 
price,  and  they  must  in  time  charge  the 
ratepayers  accordingly.  It  was  said  that 
a  great  many  Corporations  had  the  con- 
trol of  the  water  supplies.  Well,  a  great 
many  more,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not, 
and  he  did  not  understand  that  those 
who  had  not  were  worse  off  than  where 
the  power  rested  in  the  Corporation; 
and,  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  concerns  of  this  sort,  that 
they  could  be  managed  as  well  as  by 
private  enterprize.  In  conclusion,  he 
asked  them  in  a  case  such  as  this,  where 
the  promoters  of  an  undertaking  were 
unwilling  to  part  with  it,  whether  it  was 
in  accordance  with  public  policy  to  ask 
Parliament  to  pass  a  Bill  to  compel 
them  to  sell  that  undertaking  ? 

The  chairman  of  COMMITTEES 
(The  Duke  of  Btjckinoham  and  Chandos) 
said,  from  the  position  he  held  in  the 
House  as  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
he  desired  to  say  a  few  words,  as  ques- 
tions might  arise  whether  the  decision 
of  a  Committee  of  their  Lordships' 
House  had  been  given  in  accordance 
with  the  merits  of  the  case  placed  be- 
fore them,  or  "v^hether  considerations 
had  been  brought  in  which  were  not 
involved  in  the  case  before  them.  Ho 
happened  to  preside  over  a  Committee 
in  1864,  before  which  the  Sheffield 
Water  Company  promoted  a  Bill,  and 
in  which  they  were  authorized  to  make 
certain  charges  for  25  years.  The  25 
years  had  nearly  expired;  but  at  the 
time  the  Bill  passed,  neither  the  pro- 
moters, nor  the  Corporation,  nor  the 
Committee  could  foresee  changes  whicli 
in  such  a  time  had  come  over  Sheffield, 
nor  the  expenses  which  would  come  on 
the  Water  Company.    Now,  in  the  pre- 


sent Session  of  1887,  two  Bills  had  been 
promoted  and  placed  before  a  Committee. 
That  Committee  had  negatived  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Water  Company's  Bill,  the 
principal  point  of  which  was  to  perpe- 
tuate the  charges  which,  in  1864,  had 
been  limited  to  25  years.  The  Com- 
mittee had,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  the  Water  Company's  rights. 
The  Committee,  in  announcing  their  de- 
cision, had  placed  on  record  certain 
reasons  which  influenced  them  in  that 
decision,  and  it  was  practically  only  the 
statement  of  those  reasons  which  had 
caused  the  debate  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  third 
time.  There  was  no  doubt  that  many 
who  read  the  decision  and  the  statement 
of  reasons  given  by  the  Committee 
might  consider  that,  bearing  in  mind 
the  failure  to  prove  improper  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Company,  as 
stated  by  the  Committee — they  might 
think  that  the  Committee  had  travelled 
beyond  their  province  in  negativing  the 
Company's  Bill  upon  the  question  of 
public  policy.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  there  should  be  full  confidence  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Select  Committees 
appointed  to  consider  Private  Bills. 
That  confidence,  he  believed,  existed 
universally ;  but  occasionally,  no  doubt, 
questions  might  arise,  as  had  arisen 
that  night;  and  if  the  decision  to  be 
given  that  night  was  a  final  decision, 
if  that  was  the  second  House  the  Bill 
had  been  before,  instead  of  the  first 
House,  it  might  have  been  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  re- 
commit both  Bills  and  refer  them  to 
another  Committee.  But  in  this  case 
it  was  not  a  final  decision  which  the 
House  was  asked  to  give  that  night.  If 
the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  it  would 
be  submitted  to  *'  another  place,"  and  be 
subjected  there  to  close  scrutiny.  Be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  other  House 
both  parties,  for  and  against  the  Bill, 
could  take  full  advantage  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  raised  before  the 
Committee  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
and  the  discussion  that  night  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  The  decision  of  their 
Lordships'  Committee  or  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  could  be  reviewed,  reversed, 
or  altered  in  any  way  which,  in  the  view 
of  the  Committee  of  the  other  House  of 
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Parliament,  the  justice  of  the  case  might 
require.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
decision  that  night  would  not  be  final, 
and  that  the  BiU — if  read  a  third  time- 
would  go  down  to  be  carefully  investi- 
gated elsewhere,  he  certainly  thought 
their  Lordships  would  do  well  to  read 
the  Bill  a  third  time,  and  pass  it  on  in 
the  ordinary  course  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

Thb  Earl  of  MOHLET  said,  he  must 
confess  that  when  he  came  to  the  House, 
having  only  seen  the  reasons  which  the 
Committee  gave  for  passing  the  Bill,  he 
felt  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Wemyss).  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  stated  in  their  reasons,  ap- 
peared to  be  based  entirely  on  questions 
of  public  policy,  which  it  seemed  to  him 
should  be  decided  in  a  general  way  and 
not  on  a  Private  Bill.  But  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  Front  Bench  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  had  based  the  defence  of  their 
decision  entirely  upon  local  and  special 
grounds,  which  had  been  ascertained 
after  careful  inquiry,  and  on  that 
ground  he  should  be  unwilling  to  dis- 
pute the  decision  at  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  arrived. 

LoBD  DENMAN  said,  he  felt  no  hesi- 
tation in  voting  against  the  third  reading 
of  this  Bill.  No  blame  had  ever  been 
cast  on  the  management  of  the  Water 
Company,  which,  living  near,  he  would 
certainly  have  heard  of.  The  promoters 
of  this  Bill  promised  cheapness  and  a 
supply  for  water-closets ;  but  the  Com- 
pany's Bill  would  last  on  to  1890,  and, 
as  to  cheapness,  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  creating  sewer-gas  by  water-closets. 
The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  at 
Scarborough,  and  the  dangerous  illness 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  caused  by 
it.  Inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the 
Chinese  system  and  the  Flemish  plan 
of  manuring,  and  as  to  the  Eochdale 
system,  instead  of  expensive  manures 
being  bought  to  maintain  fertility  of 
land  without  permanently  enriching  it. 
He  would  not  pass  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's Bill  for  artificial  manures,  as  de- 
scribed by  The  Nottingham  Journal^  on 
large  farms  on  Sherwood  Forest,  on  any 
consideration.  He  believed  over-peopled 
countries  could  be  fed  by  our  restoring 
to  the  earth  what  we  took  from  it. 

The  LoBD  Chanoellor  was  about  to 
put  the  Amendment,  when — 

Ths  Duke  of  Buckingham  imd  Chandoi 


Thb  Eabl  of  WEMTSS  said,  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  protest  he  had  made, 
and  would  not  divide  the  House,  but 
would  ask  leave  to  withdaw  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  the  House) 
withdrawn. 

Original  Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  8' ;  and  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  Commons. 

TITHE  RENT-CHARGE  BILL. 
(  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury.) 

(no.  54.)     8EC0in>  BEADING. 

Bill  read  2'  (according  to  Order). 

Earl  DE  LA  WARE,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  said,  that  he  did  so  wishing 
to  submit  to  their  Lordships  whether  the 
questions  which  were  dealt  with  in  it 
did  not  require  more  information  than 
their  Lordships  were  probably  in  pos* 
session  of»  and  whether  important  in- 
terests which  were  involved  in  the 
changes  proposed  in  this  measure  did 
not  demand  more  attention  and  con- 
sideration than  could  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  Bill  in  passing 
through  that  House.  He  believed  he 
was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  it  was 
not  unusual  in  such  cases  to  refer  the 
Bill  to  a  Sele<;t  Committee.  This  Bill 
was  not  one  of  an  ordinary  character. 
In  the  first  place,  it  involved  great  and 
fundamental  changes.  The  principle  of 
tithe,  as  their  Lordships  knew,  was  that 
it  was  a  charge  upon  the  produce  of 
land,  and  the  same  principle  was  adhered 
to  by  the  commutation  of  1836,  when 
tithe  in  kind  was  commuted  for  a  rent- 
charge  depending  upon  the  average 
prices  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
in  the  last  seven  years.  But  this  Bill 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  as  a  liability  upon  the  produce 
of  land  made  the  owner  of  the  land 
personally  liable  for  it,  so  that  he  '^  may 
be  sued  for  such  arrears  as  for  a  simple 
contract  debt."  This  was  a  funda- 
mental change  of  very  serious  importance 
entirely  altering  the  nature  of  tithe  or 
tithe  rent- charge  as  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  land,  and  converting  it  into  a 
debt  for  which  the  landowner  was  per- 
sonally liable,  instead  of  the  owner  of 
tithe  rent-charge  having  as  now  the 
power  of  distress  upon  &e  occupier  of 
land.  Instead  of  this,  if  this  Bill  passed, 
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he  would  have  power  through  the  Law 
Courts  to  seize  any  personal  property  of 
the  landowner.  Then  he  would  further 
heg  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  Bill,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
there  was  no  proyision  whatever  for  a 
re-adjustment  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  in 
consideration  of  the  great  fall  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  since  the 
commutation  in  1836.  The  tithe  of  an 
acre  of  com  land  about  that  time  would 
have  been  worth  probably  not  less  than 
40  per  cent  more  than  it  was  at  the  pre- 
eent  time.  The  commutation  of  tithe 
into  rent- charge  was  made  upon  some 
such  basis.  About  that  time  also  we 
were  growing  in  this  country  about 
16,000,000  or  17,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  annually,  while  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  harvest  of  1886  the  quan- 
tity grown  was  only  about  7,000,000 
quarters.  He  could  not  see  in  this  Bill 
any  recognition  whatever  of  facts  such 
as  these.  Then  they  had  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  effects  of  this  Bill 
with  regard  to  existing  contracts  of  ten- 
ancy. It  was  true  that  there  was  in  this 
Bill  a  clause  (5)  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion, and  it  might  be  easy  to  say,  as  in 
this  clause,  that  the  ''tithe  rent-charge 
shall  be  added  to  the  rent.''  But  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  under- 
stand that  at  the  present  moment  of  al- 
most unprecedented  depression  this  was 
more  easily  said  than  done,  and  that 
while  they  were,  perhaps,  relieving  the 
tithe-owner  from  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing it  they  would  simply  be  throwing 
the  burden  upon  the  landowner,  whose 
only  remedy  would  be  to  increase  the 
rent  in  proportion,  and  thus  the  tenant 
occupier  would  be  in  no  way  benefited. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  redemp- 
tion. It  was  true  that  there  was  a  clause 
(7)  for  allowing  redemption  at  20  years' 
purchase,  but  it  did  not  afford  any  facili- 
ties for  doing  so.  He  believed  that  by 
a  well-considered  scheme  of  redemption 
the  value  of  land  would  be  raised,  and 
the  landowner  would  therefore  be  better 
able  to  make  easy  arrangements  with 
his  tenants  until  the  land,  after  a  term 
of  years,  became  entirely  freed  from  the 
rent-charge.  He  trusted  that  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
would,  by  consenting  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee,  afford  tne  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fuller  consideration  of  the 
question — which  was  already  one  of  no 
Ultle  friction  and  uneasiness — the  diffi- 


culties of  which,  would  not,  he  believed, 
in  any  way  be  removed  by  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape  or  by  Amendments  in 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  without 
further  evidence  and  information. 

Movedy  **That  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee."— (7%tf  JSarl  Be  La 
Warr,) 

The  prime  MINISTER  and  SE- 
CRETARY OF  STATE  FOK  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
said,  his  impression  was — and  it  had  been 
increased  by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  De  La  Warr) — that  this  was  not  a 
simple  Bill.  The  matters  dealt  with  in 
this  Bill,  such  as  whether  the  liability  for 
tithe  should  be  placed  on  the  landowner, 
whether  the  question  of  the  original 
valuation  of  the  tithe  should  again  be 
raised,  and  other  points,  involved  ques- 
tions of  principle  which  could  best,  he 
thought,  DC  discussed  in  this  House,  and 
if  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, as  the  noble  Earl  suggested, 
there  would,  he  feared,  be  a  danger  of 
that  occurring  which  occurred  with  re- 
gard to  the  Church  Patronage  Bill,  that 
was,  that  when  the  Bill  came  back  the 
House  might  take  an  entirely  different 
view  from  the  Committee.  Some  words 
which  his  noble  Friend  dropped  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  intended  not  a  Select 
Committee  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a 
Select  Committee  which  should  receive 
evidence.  This  would  mean  that  the 
Bill  could  not  possibly  be  proceeded 
with  further  this  Session.  In  view  of 
the  earnest  expressions  of  desire  for  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  which  he  had  received 
from  the  clergy  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  he  should  be  loth  to  do  anything 
to  deprive  them  of  such  hope  as  they 
could  cherish  of  getting  the  Bill  passed 
in  the  present  year.  He  quite  admitted 
that  they  might  not  be  successful,  be- 
cause Business  had  not  proceeded  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Still,  they  ought  to  do  all  they  could  ; 
but  if  they  reierred  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  to  take  evidence,  their  chance 
would  be  very  small.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  his  own  opinion  went,  he  should  not 
consent  to  the  Bill  going  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
said,  he  thought  the  clergy  owed  the 
noble  Marquess  a  debt  of  great  gratitude 
for  the  care  and  skill  with  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to    meet  the  very    great 
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difficulties  raised  by  th  e  Bill.  He  should 
bo  glad  to  see  those  difficulties  minutely 
examined;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
most  loth  to  propose  anything  which 
might  in  the  slightest  degree  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  or  run  counter  to 
the  judgment  of  the  noble  Marquess 
as  to  the  best  way  of  discussing  it.  He 
had  seen  it  stated  that  there  was  great 
opposition  to  this  Bill  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  but  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
such  opposition ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
received  much  favourable  criticism  upon 
it,  and  that  very  afternoon  he  had  re- 
ceived from  an  excellent  body  that  gave 
great  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind 
— the  Ohurch  Defence  Association — an 
intimation  that  they  would  consider 
it  little  short  of  a  disaster  if  the  Bill 
were  hindered  or  dropped.  Though 
perhaps  more  suitable  for  discussion  in 
Committee,  he  desired  to  mention  two 
points  on  which  he  had  received  a  great 
number  of  communications.  The  first 
was  contained  in  Clause  2,  which  pro- 
vided that  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent 
was  to  be  made  to  the  landowners  who 
paid  their  tithe  punctually  within  three 
months.  He  did  not  think  that  would  be 
a  fair  arrangement.  There  were  many 
landowners  who  had  always  themselves, 
and  not  through  tenants,  paid  their  tithe 
in  full,  and  who  did  not  desire  that  5  per 
cent  should  be  handed  over  to  themselves. 
At  present  he  knew  of  many  more  who 
were  already  making  arrangements  to 
pay  their  own  tithe  without  any  thought 
of  discount.  In  none  of  these  cases 
could  the  simple  withdrawal  of  5  per 
cent  from  its  owners  be  a  just  act. 
Again,  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  col- 
lected their  tithe  in  full  without  any  cost 
to  themselves.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  deduction  of  5  per  cent  by  the  land- 
owner was  that  it  would  compensate  him 
for  his  risk,  trouble,  and  expense.  But 
tho  landowner's  risk  ought  to  be  nothing, 
and  it  could  not  be  computed.  The 
trouble  was  only  the  trouble  of  paying 
his  just  debts,  and  the  expense  would  be 
much  less  than  the  expense  incurred  in 
its  collection  by  the  tithe-owner,  since 
the  landowner  could  collect  the  tithe 
with  his  rents.  Nor  did  he  think  that 
such  reduction  of  5  per  cent  would  be 
any  inducement  to  unwilling  owners  to 
pay  their  tithe  in  time.  There  was 
a  general  impression  that  the  number 
of  the  tithe-payers  was  very  much 
gpreater  than  the  number  of  the  land- 
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owners,  and  that .  it  would  therefore 
be  a  great  savinjK  of  trouble  to  the 
clergy  to  collect  it  m)m  the  latter  instead 
of  from  the  former.  An  investigation 
had  now  been  held  on  this  point.  Two 
parishes  in  each  of  five  counties  had 
Deen  taken,  and  in  these  ten  parishes  it 
was  recently  found  that  whereas  the 
tithe-payers  numbered  883,  the  land- 
owners were  704  ;  so  that  the  difference 
was  not  nearly  so  great  as  had  been 
commonly  supposed.  He  hoped  to  be 
excused  for  dwelling  for  a  moment  on 
this  point,  as,  besides  its  immediate 
bearing,  it  had  a  general  interest.  In 
order  to  verify  the  above  result,  which 
excited  some  surprise,  six  other  counties 
were  similarly  examined,  and  with  the 
same  results.  He  might  state  as  a  still 
more  general  expression  of  the  facts, 
and  in  corroboration  of  the  minor  in- 
quiries, that  for  the  total  amount  of 
tithe  rent- charge  paid  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  the  tithe-payers 
numbered  58,000  and  the  landowners 
37,000.  Of  course,  in  considering  the 
pacific  effects  of  this  measure,  which  he 
trusted  would  be  very  considerable, 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  great  many  of  the  tithe-payers 
were  also  landowners.  The  second  point 
of  difficulty  to  which  he  desired  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  the  7th 
clause,  which  made  it  compulsory  upon 
the  tithe- owner  to  surrender  his  tithe 
rent-charge  to  the  landowner  at  20  years' 
purchase.  It  was  not  well,  he  thought, 
to  draw  this  liard-and-fast  line,  for  the 
value  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  was  de- 
termined by  variable  elements — namely, 
the  corn  averages,  and  also  the  rating, 
which  in  different  places  varied  from  7^ 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  These  and  other 
circumstances  made  great  differences  in 
the  number  of  years'  purchase  which 
would  represent  the  value  of  different 
rent-charges ;  for  example,  compare 
Norham,  where  there  is  one  owner  and 
one  payer,  with  Haxsey,  where  there 
are  804  payers,  and  where  there  would 
be  428  payers  if  owners  paid,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Norham  is  worth  many  more 
years'  purchase  than  Haxey  would  be. 
He  suggested  that  the  Bill  should  be 
amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  proviso 
that  the  payment  far  the  tithe  should  be 
''not  less"  than  20  years'  purchase.  He 
believed  that  if  it  were  determined  that 
not  less  than  20  years'  purchase  should 
be  given  the  question  of  the  purchase 
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of  the  tithe  by  the  landowner  would 
in  most  cases  be  settled  amicably.  For 
landowners  and  titheowners  who  should 
be  unable  to  agree  between  themselves 
simple  arbitration  ought  to  be  esta- 
blished by  reference  to  the  Land  Com- 
missioners. But  to  fix  once  for  all  a  cer- 
tain price  to  be  paid  to  the  tithe- owners 
on  all  estates  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
whether  payers  were  many  or  few,  and 
without  regard  to  such  varying  elements 
as  rating  and  corn  charge,  would  be  as 
fallacious  as  it  would  be  to  fix  now  the 
price  of  Consols  10  years  hence. 

Thb  Eael  of  SELBOENE  said,  ho 
did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  Bill 
being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
There  were  points  in  the  Bill  which 
could  be  better  dealt  with  by  the  House 
than  by  a  Select  Committee.  The  mat- 
ters to  which  the  most  reverend  Prelate 
(the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  had 
drawn  attention  would,  he  hoped,  re- 
ceive careful  consideration.  The  Act 
of  1836  clearly  made  tithes  a  charge 
upon  the  landlords,  but  by  contract  the 
tenants  in  many  cases,  if  not  generally, 
had  paid  them.  It  was  clear,  in  point 
of  reason  and  justice,  that  the  clergy 
ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  their  rights 
in  consequence  of  the  contracts  between 
landlords  and  tenants  which  had  changed 
the  mode  of  defraying  the  charge,  and 
that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  be  forced 
into  deplorable  collisions  with  their 
parishioners  merely  because  landlords 
had  made  certain  arrangements  with 
their  tenants  and  the  tenants  misunder- 
stood the  whole  position.  The  question 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  was 
merely  one  of  rent,  with  which  the 
clergyman  ought  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  ;  and  it  was  unreasonable  that  his 
only  remedy  for  a  charge  which  the  law 
had  laid  upon  the  landlord's  interest  in 
the  land  should  be  by  distress,  or  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  distress,  upon  the 
goods  of  the  tenant.  There  was  one 
additional  point  to  which  he  desired  to 
direct  attention.  The  power  of  distress 
was  taken  away  by  the  Sill.  That  he  con- 
sidered a  good  thing.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  substitute,  and  he 
suggested  that  in  cases  where  the  tithe 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained  some 
simple  means  should  be  provided  of  get- 
ting from  the  County  Court  an  attach- 
ment upon  the  landlord's  rent  due,  or  to 
become  due,  from  the  tenant.  The 
tenant  would  simply  be   served  with 


notice  of  the  landlord's  default  and  di- 
rected to  pay  so  much  of  the  rent  to  the 
titheowner.  This,  he  contended,  would 
be  a  simple  way  of  doing  justice  unaccom- 
panied by  any  annoying  circumstances. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBERLEY  said, 
with  reference  to  the  clause  providing 
for  the  return  of  5  per  cent  to  the 
landlords  who  made  prompt  payment, 
the  remedy  which  the  law  had  given  to 
the  tithe-owner  was  the  power  to  dis- 
train on  the  land  on  which  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  was  fixed,  and  if  the  landowner 
was  made  personally  liable,  something 
was  given  to  the  Church  which  it  had  not 
before,  and  something  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  Church  for  the  privilege.  The 
tithe-owner  ought  not  to  obtain  this 
advantage  without  paying  something 
for  it.  He  did  not  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  redemption  clauses.  Tithe 
had  fallen  to  85,  and  manv  competent 
judges  thought  it  would  fall  still  lower, 
to  75  or  even  70.  Thus  the  inducement 
to  landowners  to  redeem  was  not  very 
great.  All  turned,  it  seemed  to  him, 
upon  a  question  of  policy — was  it  or  was 
it  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  to 
promote  those  redemptions  ?  If  it  were 
thought  to  be  of  advantage  to  promote 
those  redemptions,  unless  they  offered 
liberal  terms  they  would  have  no  re- 
demptions. He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  there  were  parts  of  the  country 
where  redemption  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Church.  There  were 
other  parts  where  he  was  not  aware 
that  any  difficulty  had  yet  arisen,  and 
therefore  the  Church  might  feel  easy 
with  regard  to  the  tithes.  They  had, 
however,  all  seen  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  what  seemed  to  indicate  much 
more  serious  difficulties  hereafter ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  the  Government 
had  done  well  in  putting  into  the  Bill 
what  they  thought  were  the  terms  of 
redemption  likely  to  be  accepted,  though 
he  himself  doubted  whether  those  terms 
were  likely  to  be  accepted. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  if  something 
was  to  be  g^ven  to  the  Church,  some- 
thing was  to  be  taken  away  from  it, 
because,  although  they  might  eay  the 
remedy  of  distraint  was  of  a  very  odious 
kind,  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  it 
was  exceedingly  effectual,  as  proved  by 
the  rareness  with  which  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  it.  As  to 
the  remedy  against  the  owner,  he  might 
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be  found  very  difficult  of  access,  whereas 
there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  find- 
ing out  wheie  to  distrain  and  what  to 
distrain  upon.  There  was  a  large 
amount  of  land  charged  with  tithe  in 
the  diocese  of  London  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  building  land,  and  25  years' 
purchase  was  readily  given  by  the  owner 
for  the  tithe.  In  such  cases  it  would 
not  be  fair  t'aa^  dhe  incumbents  should 
lose  five  years'  purchase  of  their  tithe. 
The  Bill  gave  the  landlord  power  to  re- 
deem at  any  time,  but  no  corresponding 
power  was  given  to  the  titheowner.  Of 
course  the  landowner  in  these  circum- 
stances would  choose  his  own  time  for 
redemption,  while  the  titheowner  had 
no  such  choice  of  time.  If  there  were  a 
power  of  compulsory  redemption,  some 
other  mode  should  be  adopted  than  that 
of  fixing  a  hard  -  and  -  fast  rule  of  20 
years'  purchase.  Some  experienced 
body,  such  as  the  Land  Commissioners, 
should  have  power  to  decide. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOB  THE  COLONIES  (the  Earl 
of  Onslow)  said,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1836  to  make  tithe 
a  landowners'  question.  But  the  remedy 
beine  given  by  distraint  against  the  ten- 
ant, landlords  invariably  made  arrange- 
ments with  their  tenants  to  pay  the 
tithe.  The  noble  Earl  who  moved  the 
Amendment  (Earl  De  La  Warr)  said  that 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  that  land- 
lords would  have  to  raise  their  rents. 
But  with  respect  to  existing  contracts 
the  landlord  would  be  entitled  to  add 
the  tithe  to  the  rent,  and  no  fresh  con- 
tract would  have  to  be  entered  into. 
The  landowner  ought  to  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  tithe-owner.  If  this  Bill 
passed,  the  remedy  would  be  not  against 
the  goods  on  a  particular  farm,  but  against 
all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
landlord,  and  therefore  he  thought  there 
should  be  some  quid  pro  quo  given  up 
by  the  tithe-owner.  As  a  rule  the  land- 
lords of  England  were  at  the  present 
time  far  too  impoverished  to  be  anxious 
to  redeem  the  tithe  rent-charge  at  25 
years'  purchase.  Only  in  rare  cases  was 
a  landlord  in  a  position  to  find  the  money 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  tithe 
rent-charge,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
compel  him  to  find  with  great  difficulty 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  redemption.  He  believed 
this  measure  would  have  the  efi'ect  of 
•moothing  away  a  very  serious  difficulty. 
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It  gave  a  simpler  remedy  against  a  more 
solvent  person,  and  it  removed,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  many  hardships. 

The  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH  said, 
he  felt  bound  to  say,  in  the  interest  of 
many  of  those  who  were  loyal  supporters 
of  the  Government,  and  who  were  as 
anxious  as  the  noble  Marquess  to  see 
this  Tithe  Question  settled,  that  the  Bill 
failed  in  many  respects  to  meet  their 
wishes.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  would  require  very  serious  con- 
sideration in  Committee.  He  contended 
that  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
tithes,  they  ought  to  go  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  produce,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  the  land.  The  views 
which  he  wished  to  put  before  the  House 
were  shared  by  many  who,  like  himself, 
were  supporters  of  the  Government. 
They  considered  that  a  5  per  cent  reduc- 
tion would  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  and  they  likewise  considered  that 
20  years'  purchase  of  the  average  tithe 
would  not  in  any  way  render  it  possible 
for  the  redemption  to  take  place.  The 
present  net  annual  value  of  the  tithe  was 
£64,  and  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  landowner  would  buy  at  20 
years'  purchase.  The  orly  prospect  of 
success  for  such  a  measure  was  that  some 
scheme  of  gradual  purchase  should  be 
rendered  possible.  The  agricultural  in- 
terest would  certainly  not  be  satisfied, 
and  it  was  evident  that  some  modification 
would  be  required  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  landlord,  but  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  tenant.  There  was  no 
protection  to  the  tenant  that  he  would 
not  be  forced  to  pay  the  tithe,  in  case 
the  landlord  defaulted ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  protection  to  the 
landlord  that  if  he  paid,  ho  would  be 
able  to  recover  his  rent  in  the  case  of 
annual  tenants. 

Earl  STANHOPE  (for  Earl  De  La 
Warr)  asked  leave  to  withdraw  the 
Motion  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. He  desired  to  add  two  words 
respecting  the  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  it 
was  most  desirable,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  that  tithes  should  be  paid 
directly  by  the  landlord.  Had  time 
allowed  of  it,  he  could  have  pointed  out 
how  easily  teinds  were  paid  in  this  way 
in  Scotland,  and  also  under  what  Acts 
these  payments  were  regulated.  As  to 
the  recovery  of  tithes,  he  thought  that 
if  the  remedy  of  distress  were  given  up, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  that  of 
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giving  the  titbe-owner  a  right  of  per- 
sonal action.  Three  years  ago,  he  (Earl 
Stanhope)  had  brought  forward  a  Tithe 
Bill  which  was  founded  on  this  same 
principle,  because  there  seemed  to  be 
no  other  readj  means  to  promote  the 
object  in  view.  As  to  redemption,  he 
should  prefer  an  easier  means  provided 
by  which  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  rent-charge  might  be  discharged  in 
a  certain  number  of  years.  In  the  7th 
section  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  Amend- 
ment Act,  there  was  a  Proviso  to  this 
effect,  and  he  now  begged  to  give  Notice 
that  he  would  move  a  similar  clause 
when  the  Bill  went  into  Committee. 

Lord  EQERTON  of  TATTON  desired 
to  confirm,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
what  had  been  said  by  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  as  to  the  view  taken  by 
the  clergy  of  this  Bill.  He  had  the 
honour  of  presiding  that  day  over  a 
representative  body  of  clergy  and  laity, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  it 
unanimously — 

"  That  tbe  Gk)Yernment  Bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Lords  is  recognized  as  a  friendly 
attempt  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  while  regarding  the  Bill  as  capable 
of  improvement  in  points  of  detail,  it  considers 
it  deaenring  of  the  support  of  Churchmen,  and 
earnestly  trusts  that  every  effort  may  be  made 
to  pass  it  without  delay." 

With  regard  to  the  remission  of  5  per 
cent  to  landowners,  he  thought  that 
some  better  reasons  than  he  had  as  yet 
heard  should  be  given  for  it.  A  large 
number  of  landowners  in  the  North  of 
England  now  paid  the  tithe,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  they  should  receive  a  re- 
mission of  5  per  cent  for  doing  that  which 
the  Act  of  1836  always  contemplated 
that  they  would  do.  This  Act  had  been 
for  many  years  favourable  to  the  land- 
owner and  he  must  take  the  rough  and 
the  smooth  together,  and  be  prepared  at 
the  present  time  to  make  some  sacrifices. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  per- 
severe with  the  Bill  as  a  fair  solution  of 
a  difficult  question. 

Earl  FOETESOUE  heartily  thanked 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  bringing 
in  the  Bill.  It  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  clergy  to  be  freed  from  bickerings 
connected  with  the  present  mode  of 
collecting  the  tithe. 

The  Maequkss  of  SALISBURY  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  be  able  to  come 
to  some  agreements  in  Committee.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  House  had 
generally  agreed  to  accept  the  measure, 


though  several  points  of  detail,  no  doubt, 
required  to  be  carefully  looked  into.  The 
5  per  cent  raised  a  thorny  question  ;  but 
he  was  not  without  hope  that  some  ad- 
justment might  be  found.  He  should 
be  glad  to  facilitate  advances  for  tithe 
redemptiDU,  which  undoubtedly  could 
not  be  carried  out  without  some  assist- 
ance of  that  kind  ;  but,  whether  in  the 
present  state  of  the  national  finances  it 
could  be  done,  he  did  not  know.  At  all 
events,  he  should  be  glad  to  facilitate  it. 
With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough), he  bad  a  distinct  opinion  that 
the  landowner  had  no  case  whatever. 
His  impression  was,  that  if  anyone  had 
to  complain  it  was  the  tithe-owner.  The 
whole  fall  had  been  in  the  price  of  grain, 
and  he  very  much  doubted  if  there  had 
been  any  fall  at  all  in  the  price  of  green 
crops,  or  of  stocks.  That  made  it  all  the 
worse  for  those  who  came  into  the  arrange- 
ment of  1836.  If  there  was  any  case 
at  all,  it  was  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  and 
not  against  them.  That,  however,  was  a 
matter  which  could  not  be  mixed  up  with 
the  present  Bill.  If  it  was  to  be  dealt 
with  at  all  it  must  be  by  a  separate 
measure. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn. 

Bill  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  Friday  the  13M  of  May 
next. 

SUPREME     COURT     OF     JUDICATURE 

(IRELAND)  BILL.— (No.  63.) 

{^The  Lord  Frivy  Seal,  Earl  Cadagan.) 

THIRD   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Bead- 
ing read. 

Moved, «« That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3'." 
—{.The  Lord  Privy  Seal.) 

Lord  DENMAN,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  six  months,  said :  If  the 
creation  of  more  than  four  Courts  be- 
came necessary,  after  the  abolition  of 
Chiefs,  he  hoped  that,  at  least,  each 
Court  might  have  separate  entries  of 
causes — to  begin  at  No.  1  in  each,  only 
to  be  transferred  to  other  numbers, 
when  each  list  might  be  finished.  On 
Circuit  two  Chiefs  often  went  together, 
and  took  part  in  the  general  business. 
And  there  was  no  need  to  abolish  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  Exche- 
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quer.  He  (Lord  Denmao)  had  been 
associated  by  statute  —  as  a  man  of 
knightly  degree — to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  days  of 
sitting  could  not  be  named  till  his  ap- 
pointment was  known.  At  first,  it  took 
two  years  to  bring  a  cause  into  Court — 
remanets  produced  an  enormous  income. 
The  late  Marshal  and  Associate  had 
boxes  made  for  the  parchment  records, 
and  called  them  his  ''corn-bins ; "  whilst, 
since  then,  his  successor,  from  his  prede- 
cessor's determination  to  clear  off  arrears, 
became  so  great  a  loser,  that  if  over  he 
had  a  horse  which  he  had  improved,  he 
could  not  keep  him  or  sell  him,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  him  away.  The  noble 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  a  horse  at 
livery  standing  next  to  his,  and  both 
owners  gave  away  their  animals.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  put  horses  together 
lately  with  the  noble  Lord;  but  he 
hoped  by  August  5,  when  the  Women's 
Suffrage  Bill  would  come  on,  to  have  his 
continued  support. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
(''now")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  ("this  day  sixjmonths.")— (7%^ 
Lord  Denman.) 

On  Question  that  ("now ")  stand  part 
of  the  Motion  ? 

JResolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Original  Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3*  accordingly,  and  poised, 

NAVY— SHIPS  OF  WAR-FAILURES  OF 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION— II.M.SS. 

"  WARSPITE,"    "  IMPERIEUSE," 

AND  **  COLOSSUS/* 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

VisoouNT  SIDMOUTH  asked  Hei 
Majesty's  Government,  Whether  they 
intend  to  institute  any  inquiry  respecting 
the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned 
several  of  the  recently  constructed  vessels 
of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  to  fail  in  fulfill- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  designed?      He  referred  in 

S articular  to  the  Impiriewe  and  Warspitef 
eclaring  that  they  were  incapable  of 
carrying  more  than  enough  coal  for  two 
days'  steaming  at  full  speed,  that  they 
had  had  their  masts  taken  out  of  them, 
and  that  they  would  not  carry  the  heavy 
guns  it  was  originally  intended  to  put 
into  them.  Those  ships  were  admitted 
failures ;  and  he  desired  to  know,  whe- 
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ther  the  Govemment  would  take  the  same 
course  with  regard  to  them  that  they  had 
taken  in  connection  with  the  bent  swords 
and  bayonets,  and  issue  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  matter.  He  also  wished 
to  know,  Whether  the  alterations  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  steering  arrange- 
ments of  Her  Majesty's  ships  Ajax  and 
Agamemnon  had  proved  satisfactory?  The 
blame  for  the  system  which  had  produced 
such  mischievous  and  expensive  results 
to  the  country,  so  far  as  he  could  make 
out,  was  due  to  a  most  pernicious  act  on 
the  part  of  a  former  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  Ohilders,  who  procured 
an  Order  in  Council,  by  means  of  which 
the  decision  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
construction  of  ships  was  taken  away 
from  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  vested 
between  the  Chief  Constructor  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE  (A  Lord  in 
Waiting)  said,  that  the  Question  was 
put  in  a  dififerent  form  from  that  of 
which  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Sidmouth)  had  given  him  private  Notice. 
The  information  asked  for  was  of  a  very 
technical  character,  but  he  was,  on  be- 
half of  the  Admiralty,  anxious  to  g^ve 
all  that  he  could  in  answer  to  Questions 
which  might  be  put  to  him.  With 
reference  to  the  Jrarepite  and  the  /m- 
pMeuse,  these  ships  were  designed  in 
1881,  but  not  launched  till  1884.  Had 
the  original  weights  been  adhered  to  the 
ships  would  have  come  out  as  designed, 
but  during  the  three  years  occupied  in 
construction  several  improvements  were 
effected  in  naval  ordnance  and  many 
alterations  made  in  the  weights  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  carried.  Quick- 
firing  guns  and  the  latest  designs  in 
machinery  were  introduced,  and  the 
ships'  complements  increased,  all  of 
which  added  very  considerably  to  the 
weights.  Then,  again,  the  original 
weight  of  coal  to  be  carried  was  400 
tons.  Although  she  has^a  coal-carrying 
capacity  for  1 , 1 30  tons  the  present  Board 
had  decided  that  they  should  carry  900 
tons.  The  consumption  of  coal  when 
the  vessel  was  going  at  full  speed,  would, 
however,  lessen  the  draught  by  4in. 
each  day,  and  the  daily  consumption  of 
provisions  would  still  further  lighten 
the  draught.  Of  the  Admiral  class,  the 
Collingwood  was  the  only  ship  completed, 
and  if  the  full  weights  that  she  was 
capable  of  carrying  were  on  board,  she 
would  be  7^  inches  deeper  than  was  in- 
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tended,  bringing  the  top  of  the  armour  belt 
within  1  foot  10^  inches  of  the  water  line. 
In  this  case  also,  however,  there  would 
be  a  daily  decreace  of  draught  of  4in. 
The  noble  Viscount  wished  for  an  in- 
quiry— an  inquiry  into  what  ?  Into  the 
reason  why  the  ships  in  question  had 
failed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed.  The 
reason  was  well  known ;  it  was  that 
different  weights  were  put  into  the  ships 
over  and  above  the  legend  weights 
The  alteration  in  procedure  and  the  new 
regulations  contained  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Statement  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  would  prevent  the 
repetition  of  any  of  the  alleged  defects 
or  miscalculations  to  which  allusion  had 
been  made.  The  Government  did  not 
therefore  propose  to  institute  any  in- 
quiry. Then  the  noble  Viscount  had 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Childers's  Order 
in  Council  of  1869,  and  asked  how  far 
that  Order  implicated  the  First  Lord  and 
the  Chief  Constructor.  The  Chief  Con- 
structor was  answerable  to  the  Controller, 
to  whom  it  referred.  The  Controller  was 
to  be  responsible  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  for  so  much  of  the  busi- 
ness as  referred  to  the  material  of  the 
Navy — that  was  to  say,  building,  repair 
of  ships,  guns,  and  naval  stores.  With 
regard  to  the  Impirieuae  and  the  Warspite^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  general  principles 
of  these  two  ships  had  been  discussed 
and  approved  by  the  entire  Board  of 
Admiralty  of  1881,  but  how  far  the 
Board  have  been  consulted  as  to  the 
details  of  additional  weight,  &c.,  he  was 
unable  to  say.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  noble  Viscount  had  read 
the  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates  in 
the  other  House,  but  if  he  had  he  might 
have  noticed  that  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
speaking  on  the  very  subject  of  that 
Order  in  Council,  said  that  it  was  not 
in  force  at  the  present  moment.  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Naval  Estimates  the 
noble  Viscount  would  find  the  following 
words: — 


«« 


1.  Gases  having  recently  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  my  Lords  in  which  the  immersion 
of  a  ship  when  complete  for  sea  will  be  seriously 
and  prejudicially  affected  by  reason  of  introduc- 
tion during  construction  of  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  the  hull,  machinery,  complement,  arma- 
ment, &c.,  the  procedure  hereafter  defined  is  to 
be  strictly  observed.  2.  When  a  design  for  a 
ship  is  required,  the  Controller  will  furnish  the 


Board  with  a  general  idea  of  the  class  of 
vessel  required.  3.  The  Controller  will,  after 
conferring  with  the  First  Naval  Lord,  and  ob- 
taining his  written  approval  as  to  the  speed, 
armament,  complement,  and  sail  power,  if  any, 
instruct  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction  to 
prepare  a  sketch  design  for  consideration,  em- 
bodying such  features  as  may  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  First  Naval  Lord  and  the  Con- 
troller. 4.  The  Director  of  Naval  Construction, 
after  conferring  with  and  obtaining  the  opinion 
in  writing  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance 
and  the  £ngineer-in-Chief  as  to  the  armament 
and  machinery  respectively,  is  to  prepare  a 
sketch  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Controller, 
who  will  bring  the  same  before  the  Board.  5. 
If  the  sketch  design  is  generally  approved  by 
the  Board,  orders  will  be  given  by  the  Con- 
troller that  the  design  is  to  be  worked  out  in 
detail,  or  modified  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
adoption.  (The  sketch  design  will  be  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  following  Board  Minute 
of  September  21, 1886,  relating  to  load  draught.) 

6.  The  Director  of  Naval  Construction  will,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  Naval  Ord- 
nance and  Engineer-in- Chief,  complete  the 
design  and  submit  it  with  a  full  and  careful 
description  of  the  expected  qualities  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  ship  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
Controller,  by  whom  it  will  be  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary for  circulation  to  the  several  members  of 
the  Board,  before  being  considered  at  a  Board 
meeting.  After  a  desigii  has  been  approved  by 
the  Board,  and  has  received  the  Board* s  stamp, 
not  any  alteration  or  addition  either  in  hull, 
machinery,  armament,  complement  of  men, 
boats  or  stores,  or  other  details,  shall  be  per- 
mitted without  the  concurrence  of  the  Board. 

7.  The  Controller  shall  be  responsible  that  not 
any  deviation  from  the  designs  approved  by  the 
Board  shall  take  place  which  would  in  any  way 
afifect  the  immersion  of  the  ship  when  completed 
for  service.")  —  Board  Minute ^  February  16, 
1887.) 

He  thought  that  he  had  answered  all  the 
Questions  put  to  him  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count. 

Thb  Earl  op  NOETHBROOK  said, 
that,  as  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Sidmouth)  had  alluded  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  which  had  been  in  Office  while 
he  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook)  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  what  had  been, 
said.  With  regard  to  what  he  had  said 
about  the  Impirieuss  and  the  Warspite^ 
he  thought  the  noble  Viscount  had  been 
very  much  misinformed  when  he  de- 
scribed them  as  failures.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Elphinstone)  had  explained 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  would  refer  the  noble  Vis- 
count to  a  paper  which  had  been  read  at 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  by  Sir 
Nathaniel  Barnaby,  going  into  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
alteration  of  the  weights  of  the  ImpMeme 
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and  Warspite,     The  subject  was  of  too 
technical  a  character  to  be  usefully  or 
profitably  discussed  in  the  House ;  but 
he  challenged  the    noble  Viscount   to 
answer  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby's  paper. 
The  slight  increased  immersion  of  these 
ships  had  been  caused  by  alterations 
made   during  their  progress,  and  had 
greatly  improved  them  as  fighting  ships. 
These  alterations  had  been  in  the  machi- 
nery and  in  the  armament  of  the  ships, 
the  armament  being  heavier  than  at  first 
designed,   and  the    machinery  having 
been  much  improved.     He  would  point 
out  that  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  great  changes  had  been  effected  in 
the  construction  of  marine  steam  engines ; 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
Admiralty  wished    to    have    the  most 
powerful  ships  that  could  be  put  afloat, 
to   utilize   all  these    improvements    in 
machinery.      Therefore    the   Board  of 
Admiralty  of  that  time  would  not  have 
been  fit  to  hold  their  posts  if,  through 
any  technical  or  pedantic  adherence  to 
the  original  designs,  they  had  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  any  improvement  that 
had  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  had  written  in 
a    Heport     which     was     upon     their 
Lordships'   Table,   that,    with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  more  deeply  immersed, 
the  ImpMeuse  had   fully  realized  the 
expectations    of    her    designers,     and 
that  she  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful ironclad  cruisers  afloat.     The  state- 
ments of  the  noble  Viscount,  therefore, 
were  not  borne  out  by  those  best  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  subject.     With  re- 
gard to  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby  and  the 
Oonstructing  Staff  of  the  Admiralty,  it 
was  only  due  to  that  distinguished  public 
servant  to  say  publicly,  as  one  under 
whom  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby  had  served, 
that  he  thought  that  the  country  was 
greatly  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  designed 
the  more  recent  types  of  fighting  vessels 
for  Her  Majesty's  Navy.     He  believed 
that  those  who   had  paid  attention  to 
naval  affairs  of  late  years,  for  the  most 
part,   attached  as  great  importance  to 
the  element  of  speed  in  ironclads  as  to 
any  other  quality  which  these  ships  pos- 
sessed ;  and  if  there  was  one  point  more 
than  any  other  on  which  they  might  feel 
satisfaction,  it  was  that  all  the  ships  that 
had  recently  been  designed  had  on  their 
trials  realized  a  greater  speed  than  was 
expected.    The  ImpMeuse  and  WarspiU 
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had  realized  17  knots  instead  of  16; 
the  same  satisfactory  result  had  been 
shown  in  the  ships  of  the  Admiral 
class;  and  in  the  Sanspareil  and  Ba- 
noum,  he  believed  the  speed  would  bo 
at  least  a  knot  greater  than  that  calcu- 
lated in  the  original  designs.  For  this 
the  greatest  credit  was  due  to  Mr. 
James  Wright,  the  chief  engineering 
adviser  of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  sound 
and  practical  advice  which  he  had  given 
with  respect  to  contracts  made  for  the 
machinery  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  by 
which  they  had  been  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  great  improvements  which 
had  been  introduced  in  marine  engines 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The 
noble  Viscount  had  said  something  about 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty. He  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook)  did 
not  intend  to  go  into  that  thorny  ques- 
tion at  that  hour  of  the  evening ;  but  he 
would  say  that,  during  the  whole  time 
he  had  been  at  the  Admiralty,  there  had 
been  the  fullest  and  freest  opportunity 
given  to  the  Naval  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  express  their  views  as  to  the 
construction  of  ships,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  case  that  he,  as  a  civilian,  had 
in  any  way  endeavoured  to  push  forward 
his  own  private  opinions  upon  that  tech- 
nical subject  against  those  of  his  pro- 
fessional advisers. 

mabkets   and    faibs    (weiohina    of 

cattle)  bill,  [h.l.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to 
weighing  cattle  in  markets  and  fairs — Was  pre^ 
tented  by  The  Earl  of  Gamperdown ;  read  1*. 
(No.  72.) 

Hoaee  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Eight 
o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o  clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  2^lh  April,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— New  Member  Sworn -Honble. 

Alfred  Percy  Allsopp,  for  the  Borough  of 

Taunton. 
Pkivatb  Bills  {by  Order) — Contidereda* amended 

— Groat  Eastern  Railway. 
Lords  Amendments  considered  —  Belfast  Main 

Drainage,  debate  further  acfjourned. 
Public  Bills  —  Otdered  —  First  Reading  ~^ 

Fishing   in    Bivers*    [244];    Juvonilo   Of* 

fenders  *  [245]. 
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Committei — Criminal    Iiaw   Amendment   (Ire-  | 
land)    [217]    IT hird  Night} --vlv.',    Txuck 
[109J— K.p. 

Cbmmi7^—JRe/»or^— Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites) 
[re-eomm,)  •  [243]. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 


BELFAST  MAIN  DRAINAGE  BILL 

{by  Order), 
LOBDS'   AMENDMBNTS.       [aDJOUBI^D 

DEBATE.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming^  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [7th  April],  <'  That 
the  Lords  Amendments  be  now  con- 
sidered." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mb.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.) :  I  have 
to  move  that  the  Motion  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Lords'  Amendments  to 
this  Bill  be  postponed.  I  may  remind 
the  House  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  is 
to  legalize  a  scheme  for  the  construction 
of  main  drainage  works,  the  execution 
of  which  will  cost  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Belfast  £500,000  sterling,  and  render 
them  liable  to  an  annual  taxation  of 
£25,000  for  35  years  to  come.  The 
public  debt  of  the  town  of  Belfast 
already  amounts  to  £750,000,  and  in- 
yolves  an  annual  taxation  of  £45,000 
for  the  repayment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest. The  local  taxation  of  the  town 
has  become  so  heavy  that  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  great  and  bitter  complaint  among 
the  working  classes,  who  say  that  the 
system  of  taxation  pursued  by  the  Town 
Oounoil  for  some  years  has  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  impose  a  grievous  burden 
upon  them,  and  to  require  careful  con- 
sideration. When  this  Bill  was  before 
the  House  last  year,  I  was  not  then  one 
of  the  Members  for  Belfast ;  but,  as  an 
Irish  Member,  I  took  an  interest  in  this 
community,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
point  out  that  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Belfast  is  of  so  anomalous  a 
nature  as  to  render  it  undesirable  that 
this  scheme  should  be  proceeded  with 
until  the  people  of  Belfast  obtain  more 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  their 
own  money.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  upwards  of  220,000,  and  there 
are  more  than  30,000  Parliamentary 
voters,  but  the  municipal  voters  only 
number  some  5,000  ;  so  that  25,000 
householders  in  the  borough  are  shut 
out  from   any  share  in  ito  municipal 


government  who,  if  the  borough  were 
situated  in  England  or  Scotland,  would 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
town.  I  have  here  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Graham,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the 
borough,  who  calls  attention  to  these 
facts,  and  points  out  that,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  people  are  powerless. 
He  says  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  opposed  to  the  present 
ill-conceived  main  drainage  scheme. 
There  are  five  wards  in  the  town,  and  at 
the  last  election  for  the  Cromao  Ward 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  drainage 
scheme  a  test  question.  Dr.  Graham 
reluctantly  consented  to  stand  as  an 
alderman,  and  he  was  returned  by  a 
majority  of  3  to  1.  The  resolution 
under  the  scheme  has  been  unanimously 
passed  at  a  public  meeting,  and  no 
public  meeting  has  been  held  or  could 
be  held  in  its  favour.  The  Town  Council 
have  preferred  to  send  up  a  deputation 
to  coach  up  Members  in  regard  to  the 
Bill ;  they  dare  not  submit  their  pro- 
posal to  a  public  meeting.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Lagan  Pollution  Committee,  express- 
ing  a  hope  that  I  may  succeed  in  over- 
throwing the  Bill  to-night,  and  inti- 
mating that  a  Petition,  signed  by  more 
than  1 ,000  persons,  will  be  presented  this 
evening  against  the  measure. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners ; — 

The  House  went ; — and  being  re- 
turned;— 

Mr.  Speakbb  reported  the  Royal  Aeseni 
to  several  Bills. 

BELFAST  MAIN  DRAINAGE  BILL 
{by  Order), 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
Lords'  Amendments  he  now  considered. 

Mb.  sexton  resumed  his  speech. 
The  hon.  Member  said  :  When  the  in- 
terruption of  our  proceedings  took  place 
I  was  engaged  in  summing  up  the  case 
of  the  Corporation  of  Belfast,  and  I  have 
fortified  myself  with  documents  which 
show  that  a  great  body  of  the  ratepayers 
of  Belfast  are  at  present  excludea  from 
any  voice  in  the  municipal  government 
of  the  town.  When  the  Bill  was  before 
the  House  last  year  I  pressed  the  case 
strongly  upon  hon.  Members,  and  the 
House  was  sensible  of  the  justice  of  the 
case  I   urged — namely,  that  this  large 
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expenditure,  amounting^  to  £500,000, 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  Belfast  themselves,  and  that  the  Bill 
should  not  be  legalized  until  the  house- 
holders are  admitted  to  the  same  fran- 
chise as  that  which  prevails  in  every 
borough  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
House  agreed,  at  my  instance,  to  insert 
a  clause  in  th.e  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  municipal  franchise.  That 
clause  was  Clause  80.  When  the  Bill 
went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  Ex- 
aminers of  the  Committee  of  Standing 
Orders  reported  that  the  Standing 
Orders  had  not  been  complied  with. 
The  ground  upon  which  they  so  re- 
ported was  that  there  had  been  no  adver- 
tisement intimating  to  the  people  of 
Belfast  that  such  a  provision  would  be 
contained  in  the  measure.  The  Town 
Council  had  not  given  notice  of  any  in- 
tention to  insert  a  provision  extending 
the  municipal  franchise  to  the  whole  of 
the  now  excluded  householders.  How 
could  they  have  given  such  notice,  see- 
ing that  they  had  no  such  intention  when 
they  introduced  the  Bill  ?  The  Corpora- 
tion is  elected  by  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  would  consent  to  any  reform 
which  would  mean  danger  to  their  own 
power.  They  do  not  approve  of  this 
clause ;  they  opposed  its  insertion  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  the 
clause,  in  the  end,  was  inserted  alto- 
gether against  their  will.  At  the  time 
the  Examiners  reported  that  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  had  not  been  complied  with 
the  Committee  of  Standing  Orders  took 
a  very  extraordinary  course.  They 
might  have  moved  that  the  Standing 
Orders  should  be  suspended  and  have 
allowed  the  Bill  to  proceed,  or  they 
might  have  refused  to  suspend  the 
Standing  Orders,  and  the  Bill  would 
have  been  rejected.  The  course  they 
took,  however,  was  to  insist  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Standing  Orders,  and, 
nevertheless,  to  declare  that  the  Bill 
might  proceed  provided  the  obnoxious 
clause  was  struck  out.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr, 
Courtney)  in  his  place,  and  I  want  to 
know  from  him  whether  these  Standing 
Orders  are  not  intended  to  protect  the 
communities  from  improper  action  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  Private  Bills. 
In  this  instance  the  Standing  Orders  have 
been  applied  in  order  to  deny  and  defeat 

Mr,  ScxUm 


the  right  of  this  House  to  introduce  a 
special  provision  into  a  Private  Bill.  I 
maintain,  with  all  humility,  but  with 
firmness,  that  the  House  of  Lords  have 
no  Constitutional  right  to  use  any  Stand- 
ing Order  of  theirs  to  prevent  the  House 
of  Commons  from  exercising  its  un- 
doubted function  of  making  any  altera- 
tion it  may  like  in  a  Private  Bill.  The 
Standing  Orders  are  directed  against  the 
promoters  of  Private  Bills,  and  were 
never  intended  to  be  exercised  against 
the  Privileges  of  this  House.  Indeed, 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  this  very  case, 
have  broken  their  own  Standing  Orders, 
because  they  have  inserted  a  provision 
in  reference  to  the  rating  of  a  Public 
Company  which  was  not  inserted  in  the 
Bill  originally.  In  so  doing  they  have 
violated  the  Standing  Orders  of  tbeir 
own  House.  Now,  the  clause  which  has 
been  struck  out  by  the  House  of  Lords 
was,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable  to  the 
Bill,  and  I  cannot,  as  an  Irish  Repre- 
sentative, and  still  less  as  one  of  the 
Members  for  Belfast,  assent  to  the 
passing  of  the  measure  unless  the  clause 
is  reinstated.  The  people  of  Belfast  are 
already  taxed  most  heavily  for  local  pur- 
poses. This  Bill  authorizes  the  expen- 
diture of  £500,000,  and  it  will  impose  a 
burden  upon  the  ratepayers  of  1«.  6 J.  in 
the  pound  for  35  years  to  come.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  only  unsatisfactory, 
but  intolerable,  to  throw  these  burdens 
upon  them  until  they  are  admitted  to 
their  full  share  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise which  they  would  enjoy  if  Belfast 
were  a  borough  in  England  or  Scotland. 
I,  therefore,  ask  the  House  to  agree  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Lords' 
Amendments,  and  especially  of  that 
which  relates  to  the  striking  out  of  this 
clause,  until  the  House  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise. 
There  are  already  three  Bills  before  the 
House  which  have  that  object  in  view. 
One  of  them  stands  in  the  name  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  Kil- 
dare  (Mr.  Carow),  another  is  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Mid 
Armagh  (Sir  James  Corry),  and  there  is 
a  third  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Belfast  (Mr.  Ewart).  Each 
of  these  proposes  to  effect  the  purpose  I 
have  in  view,  although  the  last  of  the 
three  is  for  the  extension  of  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  in  Belfast  alone.  Now, 
I  claim  that  I  am  only  making  a  reason- 
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able  demand  when  I  ask  that  this  Bill 
should  be  put  back  until  Parliament  has 
decided  whether  it  will  pass  any  of  these 
three  Bills.  I  have  never  heard  before 
in  this  country  that  the  House  of  Lords 
has  used  its  Standing  Orders  in  order 
to  limit  the  rights  and  Privileges  of 
this  House.  I  challenge  any  hon. 
Member  to  cite  a  case,  and  I  should 
be  surprised  to  hear  it  seriously 
maintained  that  the  House  of  Lords 
possesses  this  power.  Moreover,  I 
would  point  out  that  all  Parties  in  this 
House  are  now  vieing  with  each  other 
to  promote  a  rational  system  of  local  self- 
goyemment.  If  this  clause  is  to  be  re- 
jected, what  becomes  of  all  the  protesta- 
tions we  have  heard?  The  House  has 
now  before  it  the  demand  of  two  of  the 
Members  for  Belfast ;  for  I  believe  1  am 
correct  in  saying  that  I  am  supported  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Belfast  (Mr. 
De  Oobain).  There  have  been  Petitions 
presented  from  public  meetings  and  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  Representatives,  without  distinction 
of  Party,  are  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  this  clause.  What  becomes  of  the 
protestations  which  have  been  made  by 
hon.  Members  on  all  sides  of  the  House 
as  to  their  desire  to  extend  a  system  of 
local  self-government,  if  they  insist  on 
saddling  the  expenditure  of  £500,000 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  Belfast,  and  re- 
fuse them  any  share  in  the  control  of 
their  own  affairs?  There  is  another 
ground  also  why  the  consideration  of 
the  Lords'  Amendments  should  be  post 
poned.  Since  the  Bill  came  before  the 
House  a  Boyal  Commission  has  sat  and 
considered  the  social  condition  of  Bel- 
fast. That  Commission  has  made  several 
recommendations  which,  I  believe,  have 
been  adopted  in  their  main  principles  by 
the  Government.  One  of  them  is  that  the 
Law  of  Compensation  for  Malicious  In- 
jury in  the  town  of  Belfast  shall  be 
amended.  By  a  cunniug  contrivance  of 
the  Town  Council,  in  a  former  year,  a 
person  maliciously  injured  can  claim  no 
compensation.  The  Boyal  Commis- 
sioners recommended  that  Belfast  should 
be  placed,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  that  a 
person  maliciously  injured  should  have 
the  right  of  claiming  compensation  out 
of  what  is  called  the  General  Purposes 
Bate.  That,  however,  is  the  very  rate 
which  will  have  to  provide  the  money 
for  executing  the  drainage  works  autho- 


rized by  this  Bill.  The  General  Pur- 
poses Bate  will  be  saddled  with  the 
payment  of  £25,000  a-year ;  and  I  warn 
the  Government  that  if  they  allow  this 
Bill  to  pass  in  its  present  shape,  they 
will  find  that  the  General  Purposes  Bate 
will  be  mortgaged  beyond  the  power  to 
provide  for  any  other  object,  and  no  funds 
will  be  left  out  of  which  compensation 
can  be  paid  for  malicious  injury  to  per- 
sons or  property.  I,  therefore,  think 
that  before  the  Bill  is  allowed  to  pass 
the  Government  should  formulate  their 
proposals  in  this  respect.  There  is  also 
anotherpoint.  The  Boyal  Commissioners 
have  recommended  a  large  increase  of 
the  local  police  force  of  Belfast.  I  assume 
from  what  I  have  heard  that  the  increase 
will  be  something  like  200  or  300  con- 
stables. The  local  contribution  for  that 
purpose  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
General  Purposes  Bate;  but  if  the 
General  Purposes  Bate  be  mortgaged  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Bill,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  the  support  of  an  addi- 
tional police  force.  Every  hon.  Member 
knows  that  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
police  force  in  Belfast — a  town  where  the 
peace  has  been  so  often  disturbed — is  a 
matter  of  much  wider  importance  than 
the  passing  of  this  Bill.  Therefore,  I 
contend  that  we  ought  not  to  consent  to 
pass  the  Bill,  or  to  consider  the  Amend- 
ments introduced  into  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  until  we  have  before  us  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  police  force  of  Belfast, 
and  until  we  see  in  what  manner  and 
from  what  funds  the  cost  of  that  addi- 
tional force  is  to  be  defrayed.  To-day 
the  only  proposal  I  make  is  that  the 
consideration  of  the  Lords'  Amendments 
shall  be  postponed  until  the  people  of 
Belfast  have  been  consulted,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  I  hope  and  expect  that  we 
may  have  before  us  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
the  Law  of  Malicious  Injury  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  police  force.  I  trust  that 
the  Government  will  agree  that  this 
measure  shall  not  be  pressed  forward 
until  we  are  in  complete  possession  of 
that  information.  I  am  supported,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
town  of  Belfast.  No  Petition  has  been 
presented  in  favotlr  of  the  Bill;  no 
public  meeting  has  been  held  in  favour 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bill  has 
been  pushed  through  by  contrivance  and 
stealth;  and  I  am  here  to  say  that  if  the 
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Hoase  of  Commons,  in  the  face  of  its 
protestations  that  it  desires  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  have  a  full  and  rational 
local  self-goverament,  decides  upon 
pressing  this  Bill  forward,  much  diffi- 
culty may  be  experienced  in  collecting  the 
rates  levied  under  it.  For  my  own  part, 
I  should  advise  my  constituents  not  to 
pay  the  increased  rates  until  they  have 
been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  the  town,  so  as  to 
prevent  in  the  future  the  jobbery  which 
has  been  committed  in  the  past.  I  beg 
to  move  that  the  consideration  of  the 
Lords'  Amendments  be  postponed  until 
the  28th  of  July. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Does  any  hon. 
Member  second  that  Motion  ? 

Mb.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) : 
It  very  rarely  happens  that  I  am  able 
to  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  in  public 
affairs;  but  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  the 
general  case,  not  against  this  Bill,  but 
for  the  adjournment,  is  exceedingly 
strong,  I  very  cordially  second  the 
Amendment  he  has  moved  Now,  I  do 
not  presume  the  merits  or  the  de- 
merits of  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage 
Bill.  It  may  be  a  very  good  Bill ;  it 
may  bo  one  that  is  entirely  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  town.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  settle  that  question ;  but  I  say 
most  emphatically  that,  at  this  time  of 
day,  it  is  absolutely  absurd  for  a  town 
of  250,000  inhabitants  to  be  governed  by 
5,000  or  6,000  ratepayers.  That  is  the 
case  I  make  against  going  further  with 
this  Bill  at  present.  I  shall  be  told,  no 
doubt,  that  there  is  a  Bill  before  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
municipal  franchise  in  Belfast.  Well, 
there  are  a  good  many  Bills  before  the 
House  for  one  purpose  or  another,  which 
I  am  afraid  will  not  get  much  further 
than  this  House,  and  I  have  some  idea 
that  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill  is  not 
being  pressed  forward  with  so  much 
ardour  as  to  insure  its  being  passed  this 
Session.  If  this  Bill  is  allowed  to  pass, 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  prospect  of 
carrying  a  Municipal  Franchise  Bill 
will  not  be  very  much  impeded.  Hold- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  this  House  ought  not 
to  commit  the  town  of  Belfast  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  £500,000  without  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town  being  consulted, 
I  think  we  shall  do  wisely  if  we  refuse 
to  go  further  with  this  Bill  at  present 
and  adopt  the  Motion  of  the  bon.  Mem- 
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ber  for  West  Belfast.  Fortunately,  we 
have  had  some  indication  of  what  the 
feeling  of  that  town  is.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Belfast  read  out  from  a 
Circular  which  most  hon.  Members  re- 
ceived to-day  the  result  of  a  municipal 
election  in  the  town,  which  was  fought 
upon  this  single  issue — the  result  being 
that  a  highly  popular  Member  of  the 
Town  Council  was  ousted  from  the  Cor- 
poration and  from  the  Aldermanship 
which  he  filled  by  a  gentleman  who 
stood  on  this  issue  alone.  That  shows, 
I  think,  how  strong  the  public  feeling  is. 
As  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast 
has  pointed  out,  there  has  been  no  public 
meeting  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  There 
have,  however,  been  several  against  it ; 
and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Petition,  signed 
by  more  than  1,000  of  the  most  respected 
inhabitants  of  Belfast,  for  presentation 
at  the  proper  time  to*  day.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  and  having  regard  to  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  is  contem- 
plated under  this  Bill,  I  think  the  House 
will  act  wisely  in  giving  the  people  of 
Belfast  a  chance  of  settling  these  im- 
portant questions  for  themselyes. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  three  months." — CJfr.  Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mb.  EWART  (Belfast,  N.):  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  reject  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  (Mr. 
Sexton)  and  will  allow  the  meaaure, 
which  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Belfast,  to  preceded.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  course  which  ia 
taken  in  regard  to  this  Bill  is  one  which 
is  almost  unprecedented.  I  think  I  am 
not  overstating  the  case  when  I  say  that 
this  Bill  has  been  discussed,  as  men- 
tioned, during  the  last  and  present  Par- 
liament no  less  than  ten  times,  and  on 
every  occasion  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast  has  opposed  it,  both  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  with  the  result  of 
keeping  back  most  useful  and  beneficial 
improvements  connected  with  Belfast. 
Not  only  has  he  done  so,  but  he  has  re- 
peated that  course  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  reasons  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  given  for  objecting  to  the  Bill 
are  not  accurate.  He  has  told  the  House 
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that  if  the  Bill  is  passed  it  will  iDvolve 
the  expenditure  of  £500,000.  In  that 
statement  the  hon.  Member  is  inac- 
curate. 

Mb.  sexton  :  Not  at  all. 

Mb.  EWART:  The  cost  will  be 
£800,000  and  not  £500,000,  as  has 
been  stated,  and  the  charge  for  interest 
and  the  Sinking  Fund  will  not  exceed 
£12,000  a-jear.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  supplement  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  by  giving  the  history 
of  this  Bill.  The  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Parliament,  and  upon  the  second 
reading  the  hon.  Member  proposed  an 
instruction  to  the  Committee,  directing 
them  to  assimilate  the  Irish  franchise  to 
that  which  exists  in  England.  The  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  was  rejected  by 
the  House,  and  the  Bill  was  referred  to 
a  Special  Committee  on  police  and  sani- 
tary Bills,  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
himself  and  an  hon.  Member  sitting  near 
him  were  Members.  The  Bill  passed 
through  that  Committee,  and  came  down 
again  to  this  House.  Upon  the  Report 
the  hon.  Member  again  proposed  that 
the  House  should  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  franchise,  and  on  the  21st  of  June 
last  the  Motion  was  brought  before  the 
the  House,  when  most  hon.  Members 
had  not  returned  from  the  holidays, 
and  a  clause  was  carried  which  had  the 
effect  of  staying  the  further  progress  of 
the  Bill.  Ultimately  the  Bill  was  carried 
over  until  this  Session,  and  it  was 
passed  with  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member.  It  then  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  a  Committee  of 
that  House  the  Bill  was  opposed  by  cer- 
tain ratepavers  of  Belfast.  Their  oppo- 
sition was  fully  heard  there ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  Bill  comes  down  here  without 
the  clause  originally  inserted  in  it  at  the 
instance  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast.  The  hon.  Member  has  referred 
to  the  small  number  of  municipal  voters 
in  Belfast  as  compared  with  those  upon 
the  Parliamentary  register.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  fact ;  but  one  would  suppose, 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member, 
that  the  blame  for  that  condition  of 
things  is  attributable  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Belfast.  Now,  they  are  in 
no  way  whatever  to  blame  for  it ;  they 
have  their  existence  under  the  Irish 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  the 
franchise  is  the  same  in  the  borough  of 
Belfast  as  it  is  in  all  other  boroughs  in 
Ireland. 
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Mr,  SEXTON:  No;  it  is  not  the 
same  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  EWABT  :  I  say  the  same  as  in 
all  other  boroughs  in  Ireland.  Dublin, 
the  metropolis,  is  no  doubt  an  excep- 
tion. I  also  admit  that  the  franchise 
is  higher  than  it  is  in  England,  although 
I  am  unable  to  say  why  the  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  by  Parliament.  It  is 
beyond  my  recollection  ;  but  the  Cor- 
poration of  Belfast  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  franchise  as  it  is. 
The  hon.  Member  is  very  impatient 
to  have  the  franchise  altered;  but  I 
would  remind  the  House  that,  although 
the  ^hon.  Member  has  been  for  a  good 
many  years  a  Member  of  this  House,  he 
has  not  on  any  single  occasion,  that  I 
can  remember,  proposed  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  existing  franchise. 

Mr.  SEXTON :  Yes ;  every  year. 

Mr.  EWAET  :  Personally,  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  assimilation  of  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  in  Ireland  to  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  in  England,  and  thero 
are  two  Bills  before  the  House,  at 
this  moment,  which  deal  with  that 
subject.  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
g^ve  my  support  to  any  measure  which 
proposes  to  extend  the  municipal  fran- 
chise in  the  sense  I  have  spoken  of. 
With  regard  to  the  Bill  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Armagh 
(Sir  James  Corry),  I  must  say  that  the 
Friends  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast  have  not  dealt  very  fairly  with 
that  measure,  because  I  find  that  it  is 
blocked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Cork  (Dr.  Tanner).  I  think  that  fact 
throws  some  light  on  the  proceedings 
which  I  need  not  further  enter  into.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  has  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration of  Belfast  is  onesided.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  hon.  Member  should 
find  fault  with  the  Town  Council  of  Bel- 
fast for  that.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  case 
that  in  every  borough  and  city  in  Eng- 
land the  majority  try  to  get  their  own 
members  returned.  The  very  same 
thin^  has  happened  in  the  City  of 
Dublin  and  the  City  of  Cork,  and 
the  municipal  elections  which  take  place 
at  the  close  of  the  year  in  England  are 
looked  upon  as  bemg  quite  as  much  a 
political  index  as  a  General  Election. 
I  regret  very  much  that  that  should  be 
so,  because  I  should  like  to  see  the  Town 
Council  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  free  and  unfettered  of  both 
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Parties  in  the  Irish  boroughs  and  in  the 
Irish  cities.  The  hon.  Member  has,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  referred  to  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Corporation  of  Belfast. 
Well,  I  have  been  for  35  years  more  or 
less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Belfast  Corporation,  and  for 
24  or  25  years  I  was  a  member  of 
it.  I  can  bear  my  testimony  that  a  more 
exemplary,  a  more  economical,  a  more 
earnest)  and  a  more  painstaking  Corpora- 
tion does  not  exist  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  their  management  of  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Belfast  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  town.  And  now,  Sir, 
with  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member.  He  proposes  that  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  shall  be 
further  postponed.  The  works  which 
it  contemplates  are  most  important 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  Belfast. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member 
has  already  had  the  effect  of  delaying 
the  execution  of  these  works  for  one 
year,  and  if  the  Motion  he  now  makes 
18  carried,  it  will  still  further  delay  those 
works  for  another  year.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  the  first  operations  by 
making  an  outfall  into  the  harbour,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  during  the  sum- 
mer. Therefore,  if  this  Motion  is  carried, 
the  execution  of  the  works  will  be  prac- 
tically delayed  for  another  year.  I  think 
the  constituents  of  the  hon.  Oentleman 
will  be  in  no  way  obliged  to  him  for 
the  efforts  he  has  made  to  obstruct  the 
execution  of  works  so  very  much  desired. 
The  hon.  Member  complains  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  Belfast.  Let  me 
tell  the  House  that  as  regards  the  small 
class  of  houses— the  workmen's  houses 
— the  rating  comes  to  5«.  Ad,  in  the 
pound,  and  upon  the  larger  description 
of  houses  to  6#.  6(/.,  while  in  regard  to 
the  model  Corporation,  of  which  tne  hon. 
Gentleman  is  a  member — the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin — the  taxation  is  no  less 
than  9«.  Id.  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  BIGQAR  (Cavan,  W.) :  I  rise 
lor  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Motion 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton).  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  North  Belfast  (Mr. 
Ewart),  who  has  just  sat  down,  says  that 
he  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  the 
municipal  franchise  extended  in  the 
town  of  Belfast.  It  is  somewhat  strange, 
I  think,  that  he  should  be  so  very 
anxious  to  have  the  franchise  for  muni- 
cipal purposes  extended  in  that  borough, 
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and  yet  that  he  should  always  have 
voted  against  the  Motions  which  have 
been  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  for  the 
extension  of  the  municipal  franchise. 
The  real  fact  is  that  that  Motion  has  in- 
variably been  opposed  by  hon.  Members 
opposite  when  it  has  been  brought  for- 
ward in  this  House,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  have  opposed  my  hon.  Friend 
have  continually  protested  against  the 
extension  of  the  muncipal  franchise. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Belfast 
does  not  seem  to  remember  that  year 
after  year  the  Irish  Party  have  brought 
forward  Bills  in  this  House  in  favour  of 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise 
in  the  Irish  boroughs,  and  that  he  him- 
self and  others  who  act  with  him  have 
uniformly  voted  against  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  hon.  Gentleman  can  re- 
concile his  conduct  with  the  statement 
he  has  just  made  to  the  House;  but,  even 
on  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  people  of  Belfast  to  pass  it  in  its 
present  shape.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  question  now  before  the  House ;  bnt 
the  question  is  that  the  consideration  of 
the  Lord's  Amendments  be  postponed 
until  the  28th  of  July  in  order  to  give 
full  time  for  the  passing  of  a  Bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise. 
I  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  Friends  to  give  facilities  for  the 

?rogpress  of  that  Bill,  and  if  that  is  done 
will  promise  them,  on  behalf  of  my 
hon.  Friends,  that  this  Bill  will  get 
through  its  remaining  stages  without 
the  slightest  trouble  or  difficulty,  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  Bill  will  have 
ample  opportunity  of  getting  the  costs 
they  have  incurred  charged  upon  the 
ratepayers.  The  hon.  Member  has 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
municipal  franchise  in  Belfast  is  an 
exceedingly  narrow  one ;  but  he  over- 
looked the  fact  that  no  public  meet- 
ing has  been  held  in  the  borough  of 
Belfast  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  Nor  did 
he  allude  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Graham, 
who  belongs  to  the  Tory  Party,  recently 
fought  one  of  the  wards  of  Belfast  on 
the  single  issue  whether  this  Bill  should 
pass,  and  carried  his  election  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  to  one.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  it  comes  with  a  very 
bad  grace  from  one  of  the  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  Belfast  that  he  should  get 
up  in  his  place  in  this  House  to 
oppose  a  Motion,  especially  when  the 
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Motion  is  not  directed  against  the 
Bill,  but  simply  asks  that  its  con- 
sideration shall  be  postponed  until 
an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
carrying  out  sach  reforms  as  these  Gen- 
tlemen themselves  profess  to  have  at 
heart. 

8m  JAMES  OOERY  (Armagh,  Mid) : 
The  hon.  Member  for  Oavan  (Mr. 
Biggar)  has  taken  very  good  care,  in  the 
remarks  he  has  made,  not  to  support  the 
suggestion  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  has  thrown 
out,  the  reason  being  that  he  fully  under- . 
stands  the  question,  and  that  he  is  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  it  than  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  has  stated 
that  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoyal  Commissioners  are  carried  out  the 
expense  will  have  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  General  Purposes  Kate.  That  is  not 
so ;  because  if  it  is  necessary  to  levy  a 
rate  in  order  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Gommissioners  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  police  force,  the  expense 
will  fall  upon  the  Police  Bate,  and  not 
upon  the  General  Purposes  Bate.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  has  been 
informed  by  a  Member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion that  he  was  elected  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  elec- 
tion took  place  upon  a  totally  different 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a 
personal  question  between  the  Gentle- 
man who  was  elected  and  another  gen- 
tleman, and  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contest.  The 
hon.  Member  says  that,  as  regards  the 
ratepayers,  they  have  not  had  a  sufificient 
opportunity  for  expressing  their  opinion 
on  this  question.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Belfast  (Mr. 
Ewart)  has  referred  to  the  taxation 
of  Belfast,  and  contrasted  it  with  that 
of  Dublin.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance.  The 
small  householders  I  may  say,  who  in- 
clude the  artizans,  pay  a  less  rate  than 
those  who  occupy  a  larger  house  pro- 
perty, and  the  result  is  that,  so  far  as 
the  taxation  of  the  artizans  of  Belfast  is 
concerned,  they  only  pay  5a.  id.  in  the 
pound,  while  those  of  Dublin  pay  9«.  7d. 
in  the  pound.  I  think  that  shows  that 
the  Corporation  of  Belfast  have  been 
much  more  economical  in  the  public 
works  they  have  carried  out  than  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin.  Indeed,  I  am 
happy  to  say^  that  the  works  they  have 


executed  will  compare  most  favourctly 
with  any  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
Dublin.  The  House  has  been  reminded 
that  there  is  down  upon  the  Paper  a 
Bill,  with  which  my  name  is  associated, 
for  the  extension  of  the  municipal 
franchise.  I  have  the  fullest  intention 
of  carrying  out  the  proposals  contained 
in  that  Bill,  and  if  the  measure  itself 
had  not  been  blocked  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner),  I  might 
have  obtained  the  second  reading  of  it 
before  now.  If  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Cork  will  remove  the  block  I 
will  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity 
of  pressing  the  Bill  forward.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  under  the  half-past 
12  o'clock  Bule  to  bring  forward  the 
Bill  so  long  as  the  block  remains. 
With  regard  to  the  present  measure,  I 
hope  the  House  will  proceed  at  onco 
to  consider  the  Lords'  Amendments, 
because  the  Bill  is  of  a  most  pressing 
nature,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  continue  much  longer  the 
existing  sanitary  arrangements. 

The  CHAIBMAN  of  COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr.  Courtney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  I  have  risen  thus  early  in  the 
debate  in  order  to  make  a  suggestion. 
The  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  (Mr. 
Sexton)  has,  however,  touched  upon  one 
point  which  it  is  necessary  I  should 
refer  to.  He  has  stated  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  acting  under  their  Standing 
Orders,  refused  to  permit  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  which  had  been  included  by 
this  House  in  the  Bill.  He  has,  conse- 
quently, condemned  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
May  I  remind  the  hon.  Member,  that 
I  urged  at  the  time  that  clause  was 
introduced  here,  that  it  was  totally 
irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit, 
even  if  not  the  letter,  of  our  own  Stand- 
ing Orders.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see 
that  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the 
accusation  which  has  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  have  simply  defended  the  interests 
of  outside  persons  who  had  received  no 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  to  make  such  a  provision. 
But  I  think  we  may  altogether  put 
aside  the  hon.  Member's  ground  for  com- 
plaint, because  I  find  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  does  not  attach 
very  much  weight  to  it.  As  I  under- 
stand, he  admits  that  if  the  Municipal: 
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Franchise  Bill  should  beoome  law,  so 
that  the  ratepayers  of  Belfast  would  be 
included  in  it,  he  would  then  have  no 
objection  to  the  Bill  going  forward 
which  contemplates  the  execution  of 
these  works.  The  way  in  which  the 
matter  stands  is  this — the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Mid  Armagh  (Sir  James 
Corry)  has  introduced  a  Bill  which  he 
declares  his  desire  to  push  forward  with 
due  celerity,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Belfast  has  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  Bill.  It  is  now 
blocked  by  what  I  am  afraid  I  must  call 
the  indiscriminate  action  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Cork. 

Mb.  sexton  :  That  has  simply  been 
done  in  order  to  insure  the  discussion  of 
the  Bill  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mb.  COURTNEY:  Yes;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  insure  the  discussion  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  and  really  no  discussion 
is  necessary.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Belfast  will  agree  with  me 
in  that  remark,  seeing  that  the  question 
is  one  which  has  been  discussed  in  this 
House  over  and  over  again,  and  which 
is  now  accepted  in  principle  by  both 
sides  of  the  House.  I  would,  therefore, 
Buggest  that,  instead  of  deferring  the 
consideration  of  this  Bill  for  three 
months,  the  hon.  Member  should  allow 
the  present  Motion  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  move  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Bill  be  deferred  until  the  24th  of 
May.  In  the  meantime,  the  block  which 
now  stands  against  the  Municipal  Fran- 
chise Bill  might  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
Bill  could  be  passed  through  this  House 
with  the  full  hope  that  it  may  receive 
the  assent  of  the  other  House,  and 
there  would  then  remain  no  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  this  Bill.  In  that 
case,  these  drainage  works  would  be 
able  to  go  forward,  and  the  summer 
would  not  be  lost.  Therefore,  I  trust 
that  the  Motion  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  Bill  be  postponed  until  the  24th  of 
May,  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast 
using  his  influence,  in  the  meantime,  to 
secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  block 
against  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill. 
If  that  course  is  pursued,  the  whole 
question  with  regard  to  both  Bills  might 
be  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Courtney)  renders 
it  nnnecessary  for  me  to  refer  at  all  to 

Mr.  Courtney 


the  particular  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House.  I  think  I 
may  state  that,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Qentleman  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means,  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton) 
will  be  prepared  to  modify  his  Motion  in 
the  direction  indicated,  and  will  take 
measures,  so  far  as  the  Members  of  our 
Party  are  concerned,  to  secure  that  no 
further  opposition  shall  be  offered  to 
the  passage  through  the  House  of  the 
Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Municipal 
Franchise  in  Ireland.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, as  an  extenuation  of  this  proceed- 
ing, that  at  the  end  of  last  year  we  had 
a  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Franchise  of  Ireland  before  the 
House ;  but  it  was  blocked  all  through 
the  Session  by  the  hon.  Member  who 
now  sits  for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis)  and  some  other  hon.  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  House.  The  result  was 
that  it  was  virtually  defeated.  We  are 
prepared,  in  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means,  to  take  a  very 
different  course  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  we  will  promise  to  give 
every  assistance  in  our  power  to  the  pas- 
sage through  this  House  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Franchise  Bill.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  in  this  position  that  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  there  may  not  be  an  ad- 
verse decision  in  ^'another  place."  If  we 
allow  the  proposed  Main  Drainage  Bill 
to  go  through  without  this  clause,  the 
Municipal  Franchise  Bill  may  be  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
defeat  itself  may  be  procured  by  the 
negotiations  of  hon.  Members  here.  If 
that  should  be  the  case,  we  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  that 
which  we  now  occupy.  All  we  are 
anxious  for  is  that  when  the  Main 
Drainage  Bill  comes  into  operation  in 
Belfast  the  whole  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  Town  of  Belfast  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  control  of  the  works.  That  is 
our  only  object,  and  this  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  Bill  in  order  to  secure  that 
the  people  of  Belfast  should  have  the 
right  of  exercising  the  municipal  fran- 
chise. Under  the  circumstances,  I  think 
it  was  a  reasonable  and  fair  clause  to 
insert  in  the  Bill  now  under  discussion; 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  whether  a  clause  may  not  be 
put  in  this  Bill  to  delay  its  operatioi^ 
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until  such  time  as  the  ratepayers  of 
Belfast  may  obtain  the  right  of  exer- 
cising municipal  votes. 

8m CH AELES  LEWIS  (Antrim,  N.) : 
I  have  only  risen  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinctly stating  to  the  House,  after  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Courtney), 
that  if  nobody  else  moves  the  rejection 
of  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill,  I  shall 
do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.) :  I  may 
say  that  the  promoters  of  this  Bill,  hav- 
ing carefully  considered  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Qentleman  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Courtney),  find 
themselves  unable  to  accept  it.  A  very 
great  delay  has  already  taken  place  in 
carrying  out  these  very  necessary  im- 
provements in  Belfast,  and  the  unsani- 
tary condition  of  the  Biver  Lagan  at  the 
present  time  is  such  that  even  Ths 
Northern  JFhig^  in  a  recent  issue,  calls 
upon  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to  ask 
the  House  to  pass  the  measure  through 
all  its  remaining  stages  without  further 
delay.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  has  referred  to 
the  municipal  franchise  as  it  already 
exists  in  Ireland.  If  the  friends  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  already 
blocked  the  Bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Armagh  (Sir  James  Corry), 
that  measure  would  probably  have  passed 
through  this  House,  and  would  only  have 
awaited  the  sanction  of  ''another  place." 
I  think  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Bill 
for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise in  Ireland,  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Mid 
Armagh  was  brought  in  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land—  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Bristol  (Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach).  It  was  impossible,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Armagh,  that  the  Go- 
vernment, in  addition  to  all  their  other 
public  engagements,  could  take  charge 
of  a  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  muni- 
cipal franchise.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  added  that  he  was  prepared 
to  give  it  the  support  of  the  Government, 
in  order  that  the  inequality  which  at 

E resent  exists  between  England  and  Ire- 
md  in  regard  to  the  municipal  fran- 
chise, so  far  as  the  Parliamentary 
borouehs  are  concerned,  should  be  re- 
medied and  done  away  with.    Perhaps 


I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  state  to  the 
House  that  I  myself  have  always  been 
an  earnest  advocate  for  the  extension  of 
the  municipal  franchise  in  Ireland.  At 
all  the  various  elections  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  contesting  and  of  always 
winning  in  Belfast,  I  have  ever  advo- 
cated &at  measure.  Belfast,  I  think, 
will  compare  favourably  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  its  government,  the 
nature  of  its  improvements,  and  its  pre- 
sent financial  and  mercantile  position, 
with  the  Metropolis  of  Ireland,  which 
has  a  very  peculiar  Corporation  ruling  its 
affairs  at  tne  present  moment.  I  venture 
to  ask  the  House  to  resist  any  further 
delay  in  the  progress  of  the  Main  Drain- 
age Bill,  and  not  to  allow  the  summer  to 
pass  without  the  commencement  of  these 
most  necessary  works,  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  so  much  needed  in  the  great 
and  important  town  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  one  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (DubHn, 
Harbour) :  I  will  not  trespass  long  upon 
the  time  of  the  House  ;  but  it  becomes 
my  duty — as  the  Representative  of  a 
Division  of  the  Metropolis  of  Ireland  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  referred — 
to  defend  it  from  the  aspersions  he  has 
endeavoured  to  cast  upon  it.  If  the 
rates  of  the  City  of  Dublin  are  higher 
than  the  rates  of  the  City  of  Belfast,  the 
blame  must  not  be  attributed  to  the 
Nationalist  Corporation  of  Dublin,  but 
to  those  who,  for  years,  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Dublin  in  their  hands,  and  who 
for  various  purposes  voted  away  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers.  We  have  at 
present  this  anomalous  condition  of 
things  in  regard  to  that  city,  that  the 
most  valuable  property  in  it  has  been 
given  away  as  grants  to  Tory  gentlemen 
in  the  past,  and  that  that  property  is 
constancy  increasing  in  value  without 
the  ratepayers  of  the  city  deriving  the 
least  benefit  from  it.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pembroke  Estate 
was  voted  away  by  a  Tory  Corporation, 
for  the  annual  present  of  a  goose  at 
Christmas,  I  think  he  will  get  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
municipal  powers  were  administered 
during  the  time  his  Party  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Corporate  affairs  of 
Dublin  in  their  hands.  As  to  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Courtney),  I  must  saj^ 
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that  those  who  are  promoting  this  Bill 
have  absolutely  left  themselves  without 
any  argument  whatever  in  asking  the 
House  to  consider  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ment. They  profess  to  be  anxious  for 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise 
in  Belfast.  There  are  as  many  as  three 
Bills  before  the  House  for  that  purpose 
at  this  moment ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
they  have  themselves  been  doing  all 
they  can  to  prevent  those  Bills  from 
coming  forward  for  discussion.  They 
are  now,  to-day,  endeavouring  to  rely  on 
a  mere  accidental  block  which  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr. 
Tanner),  in  a  moment  of  mistaken  zeal, 
placed  against  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite.  They  have  had  full 
opportunity,  time  after  time,  of  voting 
for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise, but,  time  after  time,  they  have 
refused  to  do  so.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  were  adopted,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  are  really  anxious 
that  the  general  body  of  ratepayers 
should  have  some  control  over  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  upon  which  the 
Corporation  of  Belfast  is  about  to  enter, 
and  those  hon.  Gentlemen  will  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  we,  on 
our  part,  are  prepared  to  assent  readily 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ments. I  cannot  say  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  has  been  at  all  treated 
in  the  most  gracious  manner  by  hon. 
Members  opposite,  seeing  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis)  has  given  Notice  that  whatever 
course  may  be  taken  in  reference  to  the 
block  which  now  stands  against  the 
Municipal  Franchise  Bill,  he  intends  to 
move  the  rejection  of  the  measure. 
I  repeat,  on  behalf  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Belfast,  that  he 
and  his  Friends  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  House  are  perfectly  prepared  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  if  the  proposal  they  are 
anxious  to  pass  be  rejected  the  citizens 
of  Belfast  will  then  know  to  whom  it  is 
that  they  are  indebted  for  the  delay  in 
proceeding    with    the    Main  Drainage 

Mb.  SEXTON :  I  wish  to  say  that, 
with  the  leave  of   the  House,  I  am 

Mr.  T,  C.  HwringUm 


quite  willing  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
tlie  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means.  Of  course,  any  sug- 
gestion coming  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
occupying  the  position  he  does  carries 
with  it  more  than  ordinary  authority. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Does  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber withdraw  his  Amendment  in  favour 
of  the  proposal  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  ? 

Mb.  sexton  :  Yes. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  COURTNEY:  I  beg  now  to 
move  that^the  consideration  of  the  Lords' 
Amendments  be  postponed  until  the 
24th  of  May.  [An  hon.  Membbb  :  The 
24th  of  May  would  be  a  very  inoon- 

Mb,  COURTNEY :  Then  I  will  sub- 
stitute the  20th  of  May. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  the 
20th  of  May."— (ifr.  Courtney,) 

The  chief  SECRETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfotjb)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  hope  the  House  will  be  careful 
as  to  the  course  it  takes.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that,  although  a  com- 
promise was  suggested  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means,  that  compro- 
mise was  not  actually  accepted.  The 
compromise  itself  consists  of  two  parts — 
first,  that  the  block  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Bill  dealing  with  the  municipal 
franchise ;  and  next,  that  the  Gentlemen 
in  charge  of  the  Main  Drainage  Bill 
should  consent  to  its  postponement. 
Both  parts  of  the  compromise  will  re- 
quire the  assent  of  hon.  Members  in 
this  House.  The  first  part  requires  the 
assent  of  those  who  have  blocked  the 
Franchise  Bill,  and  the  other  requires 
the  consent  of  hon.  Members  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  present  Bill.  If  I 
understand  correctly  what  fell  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir 
Charles  Lewis),  he  does' intend  to  oppose 
the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill,  whether 
the  block  is  withdrawn  or  not.  I  gather 
from  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Tyrone  (Mr.  Kenny),  that  he 
asks  the  Government  to  give  facilities 
for  taking  the  Municipal  Franchise  BiU, 
in  the  event  of  the  block  being  removed. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  any  pledge 
of  that  kind  which  might  involve  the 
delay  of  Public  Business.    AU  I  rose 
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for  was  to  remind  the  House  that,  while  Mr.  SEXTON :  The  20th  of  May. 

^rtainhoD.  Members  on  that  side  of  the  Debate /ar^^<fr  adjourned   till  Friday 

House  appear  to  thmk  that  an  arrange-  20th  May. 

ment  has  been  arriyed  at,   I  do  not 

understand  that  arrangement  to  have  GREAT  EASTERN   RAILWAY  BILL. 

been  accepted  by  the  hon.  Baronet  be-  /^^  Order), 

low  the  QaofiTwav 

Mb.  FLYNN  (Cork  Co.,  N.) :  I  wish  coNsroERATioN. 

to  invite  the  attention  of  hon.  Mem-  Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 

bers  to  one  important  consideration,  and  read. 

that  is  that  my  lion.  Friend  the  Member  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  and  the  "That  the  Bill  be  now  considered." 

hon.  Member  for  East  Belfast  (Mr.  De  ._    -r>-n-itTT>i-ici-nTvrmr,/^-n.T>ATTx •/-• 

Cobain),whobothofthemrepresentwork-  ^  MB.PENE08EFITZGERALD(Cam. 

ing  men  constituencies,  are  opposed  to  the  Jl"^??)  *  ^"«®  ^®'  the  purpose  of  moving 

provisions  of  this  BHL    I  am  informed  **^®  Amendment   which  stands  m  my 

that  a  large  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  5?!?®  ^^  *^®  -P^P®^  ^^**»  '^g?*'^  ^  ^^^^ 

of  Belfast  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  BiU— namely— 

to  condemn  the  Bill,  and  that  a  resolu-  '*  That  with  respect  to  all  theClausea  relating 

tion    submitted   to    that  meeting    was  to  Coldham  CommoD,  Cambridge,  the  Bill  he 

passed  with  only  three  dissentients.     I  ^e-committed  to  the  former  Committee  on  the 

am  further  informed  that  the  hon.  Mem-  ^  ' 

her  for  East  Belfast,  who  is  deeply  in-  My  reason  for  moving  the  Amendment 

terested  in  the  Bill  in  his  representative  is  entirely    connected  with  the  clauses 

capacity,  and  who  knows  a  good  deal  which  relate  to  Coldham  Common  at 

more  of  it  than  most  hon.  Members  in  Cambridge.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway 

this  House,  is  very  anxious  to  be  present  Company  propose  to  take  the  new  part 

in  the  House  when  the  measure  is  under  of  their  line    through    this    Common, 

discussion.      I  believe    that    a    second  which  is  quite  close  to  a  very  populous 

Petition  against  the  Bill  has  been  placed  part  of  the  borough  of  Cambridge— a 

in  the  hands  of  the  hon.   Member  for  Common  much  used  for  the  purposes  of 

South  Tyrone  (Mr.  T.  W.  Russell) ;  and,  recreation  by  the  inhabitants,  both  poor 

under    these    circumstances,    especially  and  rich.    At  the  present  moment  this 

considering  the  fact  that  two  out  of  the  Common    is    very    largely    used,    but 

four  hon.  Members  who  represent  Belfast  taking  in  view  the  increase  of  population 

are  decidedy  opposed  to  the  passing  of  and   other    circumstances,   it  is  likely 

the  Bill  in  its  present  form,  I  ask  the  to    be    still  more    largely    used   than 

House  to  say  whether  the  compromise  it  is  at  present,   and,   therefore,  it  is 

suggested  by  the  Chairman  of  Ways  desired    that  the    clauses  to   which  I 

and  Means  is  not  a  reasonable  one,  and  object  should  be  referred  back  to  the 

one  which  hon.  Members  opposite  ought  Committee    for    further    consideration, 

to    accede    to    without    the    slightest  The  Bill  itself    is    an  Omnibus    Bill, 

hesitation  ?    In  the  event  of  that  com-  and  it  is  no  part  of  my  wish  to  destroy 

promise  not  being  adhered  to,  I  would  the  useful  parts  of  the  measure  which 

urge  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  are  unconnected  with  this  Common.  All 

West  Belfast  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  its  I  desire  is  to  reserve  to  the  inhabitants 

present  stage  as  far  as  he  possibly  can.  of  the  borough  the  right  to  enjoy  this 

The  action  of  the  Government  and  of  open  space  which  is  so  near  to  them, 

hon.  Members  opposite  is  most  unreason-  The  Common  is  also  largely  used  by  the 

able,  and  it  affords  a  convincing  proof,  Yolunteers,  who  form  one  of  the  first  and 

to  my  mind,  that  their  anxiety  for  the  most  efficient  battalions  of  Yolunteers  in 

passing  of  any  Bill  for  the  municipal  the  Kingdom.    The  rifle  butts  are  upon 

uranchise  in  Ireland  is  of  a  very  luke-  this  Common,  and  I  believe,  from  what 

warm  character  indeed.  I  know  of  the  locality,  that  if  the  exist- 

Q  Mtinn      t  ^°^  butts  are  removed  there  will  be  no 

mi!*      „   ^^'      .  .,  ,          ^          ,^^  possibility  of  finding  any  other  position 

The    House     <fm(f^(?:  — Ayes    192;  which  will  be  suitable.     The  line  which 

W^oir*    Majority   15.— (Div.   List,  the   Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 

Wo.  96,)  propose  to  make  goes  straight  through 

Mb.  speaker  :  To  what  day  ?  the  middle  of  the  range.    An  attempt 
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has  been  made  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Bailwaj  Company  ;  but 
that  arrangement,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
fallen  through,  and  it  now  only  rests 
with  me,  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of 
Cambridge,  to  move  that  the  considera- 
tion of  these  clauses  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee.     I  am  quite  aware  it 
will  be  said  that  the  War  Office  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  oppose  this  Bill.  Now, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  contention 
we  received  a  letter  from  the  War  Office 
which  induced  us  to  believe  that  they 
intended  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  but  it  now 
appears  that  the  War  Office  have  made 
up  their  minds  not  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure. I  presume  that  since  that  time  the 
War  Office  have   seen  good  reason  to 
change  their  minds.    One  of  my  reasons 
for  objecting  to  the  proposed  removal 
of  the  butts  is  that  in  all  probability 
we  shall  be  unable  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  to  pass  the  new  range. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  range  at  all, 
and  if  there  is  no  range,  this  must  lead 
to  the  disbandment  of  this  regiment  of 
Volunteers.     1  know  it  will  be  urged 
that  the  owners  of  the  land  behind  these 
butts  are  identical  with  the  owners  of 
the  land  which^  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute ;  but  my  answer  to  that  conten- 
tion is,  that  as  we  do  not  know  where  the 
proposed  new  butts^would  be  placed  it 
16  impossible  to  say  who  the  owners  of 
the  land  behind  them  may  be.    There 
have  been  numerous  Petitions  presented 
against  these  clauses.     The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Cambridge  do  not  believe 
that  if  the  House  refer  the  Bill  back  to 
the   Committee,    any  material  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  Great  Eastern  Bill. 
The  Bailway  Company  have  only  to  ex- 
tend the  proposed  line  to  the  right  or  the 
left  of  the  present  site,  and  by  paying 
for  the  land  they  can  obtain  all  the 
siding  which  they  say  are  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Bill.     We  object  to 
their  taking  this  Common,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and 
which  is  held  on  trust  by  the  Corpora- 
tion.     The  evil  of  allowing  Common 
rights  to  be  interfered  with  by  Hallway 
Companies  has    been  shown  in  many 
instances  —  such   as    Barnes,    Tooting, 
and  Wandsworth  Commons.     In  those 
cases  we  can  see  for  ourselves  the  effect 
of  allowing  a  railway  to  pass  through 
the    middle   of    a    recreation    g^und. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  propose  | 

Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald 


that  the  clause  of  the  Bill,  as  regards 
Coldham  Common,  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  former  Committee  on  the 
BiU. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  the  words  *'now  conBidered," 
in  order  to  add  the  words  ''re-committed  to 
the  former  Committee  with  respect  to  all  the 
Clauses  relating  to  Coldham  Common,  Cam- 
bridge."— {Mr.  Fenrote  FitMgerald.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
'now  considered'  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'' 

Mb.  HANBURY  (Preston):    As   I 
was  the  Chairman  of  the    Committee 
who  considered  this  Bill  I  desire  at  once 
to  put  before  the  House  what  were  the 
views  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway 
Bill.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  tho- 
roughly representative  Committee,  and 
the  Members  of  it  were  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for    the    Tewkesbury    Division  of 
Gloucestershire  (Sir  John   Dorington), 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean 
(Mr.  T.  Blake),  the  hon.  Member  for 
North   Sligo   (Mr.  P.  McDonald),  and 
myself.     Upon  this  question  we  were  all 
unanimous,  and  I  did  expect  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Pen- 
rose Fitzeerald)  would  have  been  able 
to  bring  oefore  the  House  some  better 
arguments  than  he  has  done  to  justify 
the  throwing  out  of  this  portion  of  the 
Bill.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we 
passed  these  clauses  giving  power  to  the 
Bailway    Company   to    interfere    with 
Coldham  Common  on  light  grounds.  We 
went  into  the  question  thoroughly,  and  we 
were  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  Bailway  going  over  the  Common, 
or  of  not  making  the  proposed  station 
at  all.     The  Great  Eastern  Station  at 
Cambridge,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
one   of   the    most  inconvenient  in  the 
Kingdom.    All  the  trains  run  in  on  one 
side,  and    as  there    is  a   considerable 
amount  of  traffic  there  is  great  danger  in 
carrying  on  the  ordmary  work  of  the 
line.     The  Company  are  going  to  spend 
£100,000  on   the   improvement  of  the 
station,  and  that  fact  may  be  put  in  the 
scale  as  an  advantage  conferred  on  the 
population   of  Cambridge   against  the 
small   disadvantage  which  they  would 
suffer  from  the  railway  being  allowed  to 
go  across  the  Common.     Cambridge  is  a 
great  place   for   changing   trains,  and 
there  is  a  heavy  traffic  over  no  less  than 
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three  different  lines,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  this  traffic  is  to  be  carried 
on  properly,  that  there  should  be  a 
siding  constructed  about  1,200  yards  in 
length.  The  Committee  thought  at  first 
that  that  was  a  very  unusual  length; 
but  we  found  on  inquiry  that  there  are 
already  sidings  2,300,  and  even  2,700 
yards  long.  As  I  have  said,  we  went 
into  the  matter  thoroughly.  We  tried 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  crossing  this 
Common,  but  we  found  that  if  the  people 
of  Cambridge  were  to  derive  any  advan- 
tage whatever  from  this  station,  it  was 
absolutely  essential  that  this  portion  of 
the  Bill  ^ould  be  carried  out.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  es- 
pecially with  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
belong  to  the  Commons  Proservation 
Society,  that  the  Common  land  of  this 
country  ought  to  be  protected  in  every 
possible  way,  more  particularly  when 
it  is  contiguous  to  our  great  towns  where 
there  is  hardly  sufficient  breathing  space 
already ;  but  if  there  is  one  place  in  the 
world  where  the  outcry  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Commons  ceases  to  have  any  mate- 
rial or  practical  force,  it  is  Cambridge, 
where  the  Corporation  themselves  possess 
no  less  than  300  acres  of  common  ground, 
and  where  there  are  already  a  con- 
siderable number  of  open  spaces  be- 
longing to  the  Colleges  and  other  In- 
stitutions. So  far  as  open  spaces  are 
concerned,  very  little  damage  will  be 
done  by  this  Bill  to  the  people  of  Cam- 
bridge. After  all,  what  the  Bailway 
Company  propose  to  do  is  simply  to 
take  away  three  acres  from  a  Common 
of  100  acres  in  extent,  and  in  place  of 
those  three  acres  the  Committee  have 
insisted  upon  the  Kailway  Company 
providing  another  three  acres  imme- 
diately adjoining  this  Common.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  rights  of 
the  public  have  been  protected  in  every 
way.  Ample  provision  has  been  made 
for  preservation  and  footpaths,  and  for 
enabling  the  cattle  to  pass  under  the 
railway  when  the  line  is  constructed. 
We  are  told  that  the  construction  of  the 
line  will  interfere  with  the  amusements 
of  the  people  of  Cambridge.  Now,  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  went 
over  to  Cambridge  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation for  himself  upon  that  point ; 
and,  on  visiting  the  spot,  instead  of 
finding  the  Common  full  of  people, 
there  was  hardly  anybody  there  at  all. 
This  was  only  about  a  fortnight  ago.    I 


maintain  that,  in  the  first  place.  Cold- 
ham  Common  is  not  going  to  bo  dimin- 
ished by  a  single  inch.  The  people  of 
Cambridge  will  have  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  space  provided  for  them  which 
they  now  enjoy.  I  have  shown  that  it 
is  not  a  place  which  is  used  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  townspeople.  Will  the 
fact  that  it  is  intersected  by  a  railway 
interfere  with  the  right  of  pasturage  ? 
In  order  to  guard  against  any  interfer- 
ence of  that  kind  we  have  made  pro- 
vision by  which  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  either  for  passengers  or 
cattle  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  line 
to  the  other.  One  part  of  the  line  will 
be  upon  the  level,  and  the  other  part 
will  be  in  a  cutting ;  but  ample  provi- 
sion is  made  both  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  passengers  and  cattle.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  a  cricket  ground ;  but 
one  of  the  Town  Councillors  of  Gam- 
bridge  told  us  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  cricket  played  there  at  all.  So  far 
as  the  recreation  of  the  people  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  persons  who  are  really 
interested  in  this  Common,  in  connec- 
tion with  playing  games  upon  it,  are 
some  60  members  of  the  University, 
who  have  the  use  of  the  Common  from 
the  Corporation  for  nothing,  and  play 
golf  upon  it.  They  are  the  only  persons 
who  can  possibly  suffer  by  the  sever- 
ance of  the  Common,  and  surely  if  they 
want  a  golf  ground  they  are  able  to 
provide  one  at  their  own  expense.  In 
the  first  place,  the  ground  is  very  bad 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  result  is,  as  I 
have  said,  that  there  are  only  about  60 
members  of  the  University  who  belong 
to  the  Golf  Club.  I  deny,  however, 
that  the  interests  of  60  members  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  should  inter- 
fere with  a  great  public  improvement 
like  this.  We  have  been  told  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  that  the 
construction  of  this  line  will  interfere 
with  the  rifle  range.  If  that  is  so,  how 
is  it  that  the  War  Office,  which  at  first 
opposed  the  Bill,  now  find  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  opposing  it  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  the  rifle  range  can  easily  be  re- 
moved to  another  place  some  20  yards 
to  the  left.  The  Eailway  Company  have 
proposed  to  remove  the  butts,  and  to 
incur  every  expense  in  acquiring  new 
ones.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  so 
doing,  because  the  land  is  the  property 
of  the  same  owners  whose  land  is  now 
fired  over.      Further  than  that,  I  am 
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told  that  the  Volunteers  have  no  right 
to  shoot  over  those  persons  ground  at  all. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  possibly  be  in 
any  worse  position,  if  they  have  to  moye 
their  butts  for  some  20  yards  to  the  left 
of  the  position  which  they  now  occupy, 
and  no  damage  whatever  can  be  done  to 
the  rifle  corps  by  anything  we  have 
sanctioned  with  regard  to  this  Common. 
I  have  shown  that  the  Common  will  not 
be  damaged  to  any  extent  whatever; 
and  I  trust  that,  on  account  of  the  ac- 
commodation to  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
the  Bill  will  be  passed.  The  people  of 
Cambridge  themselves  do  not  oppose 
the  Bill,  and  the  only  opponents,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  the  60  members  of 
the  University,  who  now  enjoy  it  as  a 
golf  ground.  I  trust  that  the  House  will 
not  be  led  away  by  any  false  sentiment, 
but  will  support  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Committee. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  (Bradford, 
Central)  :  As  chairman  of  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society,  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury)  has 
alluded,  I  wish  to  say  why  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Amendment  which 
has  been  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald). 
Until  a  few  years  ago  Parliament  was 
very  careless  as  to  railways  going 
through  Commons,  and  several  of  the 
best  Commons  we  had  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Metropolis — such  as  Wands- 
worth, Barnes,  and  Tooting — have  been 
seriously  injured  by  being  intersected 
by  railways  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed. During  the  last  20  years  the 
Society  to  which  I  belong  have,  by  their 
action,  been  able  to  prevent  any  case  of 
this  kind  from  occurring  within  easy 
reach  of  London,  or  in  any  populous  part 
of  the  country.  Anyone  going  down  to 
Barnes  or  Tooting  Common  will  see  for 
himself  the  effect  of  intersecting  those 
Commons  by  railways.  It  is  impossible 
to  prevent  Uie  destruction  both  of  the 
beauty  and  unity  of  a  piece  of  common 
land  if  you  allow  a  railway  to  intersect 
it  on  the  level,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases  I 
have  mentioned.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Preston  thinks  that  no  damage  will  be 
done  because  the  Railway  Company  pro- 
pose to  give  up  to  the  town  another 
three  acres  of  land,  which  is  the  amount 
of  land  actually  proposed  to  be  taken ; 
but  that  is  not  Uie  point.  The  evil  is  done 
by  intersecting  the  Common  and  cutting 
it  in  half.  I  have  not  risen  to  oppose  this 

Mr,  Uanhury 


Bill  without  having  satisfled  myself  that 
a  very  serious  injury  is  certain  to  be 
done  in  this  case.  I  have  been  down  to 
Coldham  Common,  and,  having  carefully 
inspected  it,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  public  evil  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  this  proposal.  Coldham 
Common  is  close  to  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge— indeed,  it  is  within  1 00  yards. 
That  part  of  the  town  is  growing 
rapidly.  Cambridge  itself  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  35,000,  and  although 
there  are  other  Commons,  this  is  one 
which  is  much  resorted  to  for  purposes 
of  recreation.  I  do  not  put  the  question 
on  the  ground  of  the  rifle  range ;  but  I 
put  it  on  the  general  ground  of  the  evil  of 
allowing  the  common  to  be  destroyed  by 
being  intersected  in  this  manner.  I  dare 
say  that  arguments  will  be  brought  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Company 
to  show  that  the  land  is  necessary  for 
their  proposed  sidings.  We  always  hear 
arguments  of  that  kind  in  such  cases ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  never  listen 
to  them.  I  invariably  refuse  to  listen 
to  them,  because  I  know  that,  as 
a  rule,  if  a  proposal  of  this  sort  is 
rejected  by  Parliament  the  Railway 
Company  invariably  And  some  other 
mode  of  carrying  out  their  object.  I 
should  have  opposed  this  Bill  on  the 
second  reading  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  Omnibus  Bill,  and  I 
thought  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  oppose 
the  second  reading  on  a  ground  of  this 
kind,  which  applies  only  to  a  portion  of 
it.  The  Bill  has  now  been  before  a 
Select  Committee,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Committee  should  not  have  had 
more  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
public.  So  far,  however,  as  questions 
of  this  kind  are  concerned,  I  think  they 
are  better  fought  out  in  a  full  House 
than  in  a  Committee.  I  feel  confident 
that  if  the  House  adopt  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge,  and 
send  the  Bill  back  to  the  Committee,  the 
Railway  Company  will  be  able  to  obtain 
what  they  want  in  some  other  way,  with- 
out inflicting  serious  injury  upon  the 
public.  There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding 
this  Common — one  is  by  making  a  diver- 
gence before  the  Common  is  reached,  and 
the  other  by  going  beyond  it.  There  is 
no  necessity  whatever  for  destroying  this 
Common ;  and  I  will  as  the  House  to 
remember  that  an  injury  of  this  kind 
once  inflicted  can  never  be  undone.  It 
is  upon  this  ground  that  I  have  opposed 
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other  oases ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  House  will  adopt  the  same  course  in 
this  instance,  and  will  refer  the  Bill  back 
to  the  Committee. 
Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  (Liver- 

CI,  West  Derby) :  As  one  of  the  Mem- 
8  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  I  should  like 
to  say  one  or  two  words  in  reply  to  what 
has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Central  Bradford 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre).  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  pointed  out  to  the 
House  the  present  condition  of  the 
station  at  Cambridge.  It  is  on  one  side 
of  a  siding,  extending  over  a  quarter  of 
a-mile,  into  which  the  trains  of  four 
separate  Bailway  Companies,  who  have 
running  powers,  are  taken.  The  Great 
Eastern  Eailway  Company  have  long 
contemplated,  in  consequence  of  the 
danger  to  the  passengers  and  the  in- 
convenience to  the  travelling  public 
generally,  the  necessity  of  remodelling 
the  station.  Hitherto,  for  financial  and 
other  reasons,  they  have  been  unable  to 
do  so ;  but  now  the  financial  position  of 
the  Company  has  greatly  improved,  and 
they  believe  that  they  are  able  to  make 
these  improvements  on  a  proper  and  ade- 
quate scale.  They  have  presented  this  Bill 
with  that  object.  They  instructed  their 
engineer  to  prepare  plans,  and,  in  doing 
so,  they  requested  him,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  passing  over  Coldham  Common ; 
but,  after  giving  the  matter  every  con- 
sideration, the  engineer  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  this.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  through  traffic,  as  well  as  for  the 
local  wants  of  Cambridge,  to  take  in 
this  bit  of  Coldham  Common  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says — **Why  not  stop 
short  of  Coldham  Common?"  The 
reason  is  that  if  the  line  were  to  turn 
off  short  of  Coldham  Common,  it  would 
pass  on  a  level  crossing  through  the 
proposed  new  goods  siding  of  the 
Gkeat  Eastern  Bailway,  and  would, 
consequently,  be  attended  with  great 
danger,  not  only  to  the  lives  of  the 
railway  employis^  but  of  the  travelling 
public.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  Uie  Board  of  Trade  would  ever 
sanction  such  a  railway  scheme.  It 
would  certainly  be  quite  contrary  to  any- 
thing they  have  heretofore  sanctioned. 
The  Company  believe  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  go  through  Coldham 
Oommon  in  order  to  xnake  the  great 


improvements  proposed  at  Cambridge 
Station.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  injury  done  to 
the  Commons  at  Tooting,  Wandsworth, 
and  Barnes,  by  allowing  them  to  be 
intersected  by  railways;  but  I  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  this  ques- 
tion— how  many  people  do  you  find 
upon  Tooting,  Wandsworth,  and  Barnes 
Commons  when  you  go  there  ?    It  is  a 

Elace  of  resort  for  hundreds  of  human 
eings  every  hour  of  the  day ;  but  if  you 
go  to  Coldham  Common  you  will  find 
nothing  there  but  skylarks  and  a  few 
head  of  cattle.  Coldham  Common  is 
not  used  by  the  people  of  Cambridge 
for  the  purpose  of  recreation.  There 
are  other  Commons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cambridge  closer  to  the  town, 
and  are  much  used ;  but  Coldham  Com- 
mon, from  its  peculiar  position,  is  not 
used  for  the  purpose  of  recreation  at  all, 
and  there  are  very  few  people  to  be 
found  upon  it  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
used  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  for 
playing  the  game  of  golf  and  for  rifle 
practice,  for  which  ample  accommoda- 
tion will  be  afforded  under  the  proposed 
changes.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  matter,  however,  is  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Engineer  of  the  Bailway 
Company,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  the  proposed    im- 

Erovements  in  connection  with  Cam- 
ridge  Station  without  taking  these 
three  acres  of  ground,  in  substitution 
for  which  the  Company  give  three  acres 
elsewhere.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  trust  the  House  will  reject  the  Amend- 
ment. 

The  POSTMASTER  GENEBAL  (Mr. 
Baikes)  (Cambridge  University):  It 
is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  rise  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion,  or  to  depart 
from  the  usual  practice  of  refraining 
from  entering  into  questions  which  have 
already  been  considered  by  a  Select 
Committee  upstairs.  I  listened  with 
great  interest  and  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston 
(Mr.  Hanbury),  who  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  upon  this  Bill,  which 
satisfied  me  that,  at  all  events,  the 
matter  received  very  attentive  considera- 
tion. I  must  also  say  that  I  do  not  go 
the  whole  length  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Mr.  Shaw  I^fevre)  in  his 
general  opposition  to  all  schemes  for 
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dealing  with  commons.     I  think  that 
every  one  of  these  cases  is  worth  being 
heard  on  its  own  merits,  and  that  it  is  a 
mistaken  policy  to  meet  with  nnscrupu- 
lous  opposition  every  scheme  which  may 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  utilizing 
conmion  land,  whether  for  a  railway,  or 
any  other  purpose.    But  this  case,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  is  a  very  flagrant  case  on 
the  part  of  a  Bailway  Company  to  wrest 
a  portion  of  a  common  from  the  public. 
There  is  a  large  and  growing  population 
in  that  part  of  the   borough  of  Gam- 
bridge  contiguous  to  the  Common  now 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with.     We  have 
been  told  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Preston  that  there  are  other 
commons  in  Cambridge.    That  is  quite 
true ;  but,  has  as  been  pointed  out  al- 
ready in  the  course  o£  this  debate,  such 
commons  are  not  convenient    for  the 
poorer  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
pasturage,  and  as  to  there  being  other 
open  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
borough  of  Cambridge,  it  might  just  as 
well  be  said  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  run  a  railway  through  Hyde  Park 
because  there  is  an  open  space  in  Berke- 
ley Square.    This  Common  is  one  which 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  represent  a  population  of 
between  40,000  and  50,000,  have  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  retain  in 
its  present  state.    It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  this  Common,  so  far  from  being 
confined  to  skylarks  and  the  grazing  of 
cattle,  at  present  is  used  as  a  rifle  ground 
for  the  Volunteers ;  and  it  has  further 
been  pointed  out  that  it  is  used  by  a  golf 
club,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    I  have  no  wish  to  ask  for  the 
members  of  the  University  any  other 
advantages  or  facilities  for  recreation 
than  would  be  accorded  to  the  general 
body  of  the  public ;   but  I  do  not  see 
that  because  they  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  University  that  should  be 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  lis- 
tened to.     On  the  whole,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Great  Eastern  Eail- 
way  Company  will  be  able  to  find  some 
other  way  of  approaching  their  railway 
station  at  Cambridge,  and  if  this  part 
of  their  scheme  is  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mittee, I  have  no  doubt  that  their  engi- 
neer will  find  some  other  way  of  im- 
proving the  station  without  trespassing 
upon  Coldham   Common.    I   have  no 
doubt   that  when   the   Company  come 
back  to  Parliament  in  a  future  Session 

Mr.  Eaika 


they  will  have  found  some  method  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty.  I  speak  with 
all  due  deference,  because  I  certainly  do 
not  share  the  pronounced  views  of  the 
Commons  Preservation  Society;  but  I 
never  remember  a  stronger  case  than 
the  present  for  resisting  the  attempt  of 
a  g^at  Bailway  Company  to  deprive 
the  public  of  an  important  part  of  one 
of  their  recreation  grounds,  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  is  employed  for 
valuable  public  purposes. 

Mb.  T.  BLAKE  (Gloucester,  Forest 
of  Dean) :  As  a  Member  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  whom  this  Bill  was  re- 
ferred, I  can  corroborate  everything 
that  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury),  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  Common.  I  may  say,  for 
myself  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Committee,  that  we  endeavoured  most 
strongly  to  ascertain  whether  the  pro- 
posed idterations  and  improvements  at 
Cambridge  Station  could  be  carried  out 
without  touching  this  Common.  The 
evidence  of  the  engineer  was  that  he 
had  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  avoid 
touching  Coldham  Common,  but  had 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  do  so  in 
view  of  the  improvement  of  the  station 
accommodation,  and  at  present  no  train 
can  come  in  from  the  Newmarket  line 
without  danger.  At  present  an  ex- 
perienced official,  disting^shed  by  a 
badge  worn  on  his  arm,  called  a  ''pilot," 
has  to  be  sent  out  to  meet  every  train 
and  to  bring  it  into  the  station.  The 
Great  Eastern  Company  now  propose  to 
construct  a  double  section,  with  docks 
for  the  various  trains,  and  to  lay  down 
a  number  of  other  lines.  The  Board 
of  Trade  will  not  sanction  trains 
running  across  these  lines,  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  danger  to  the  traffic  is 
to  take  this  portion  of  Coldham  Com- 
mon. The  station  is  now  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  and  any  person  coming  in 
from  Norwich  is  required  to  walk  that 
distance;  whereas,  if  the  scheme  now 
before  the  House  is  passed,  the  Com- 
pany propose  to  run  all  trains  properly 
into  tne  station.  On  Tuesday  week  I 
went  down  to  Cambridge  specially  to 
inspect  this  Common.  It  was  a  very  fine 
day,  and  I  went  down  to  the  Common, 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  firom 
the  central  Post  Office  in  the  town.  I 
found  that  the  only  persons  on  the  com- 
mon were  two  lads,  whereas  all  the  otiier 
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commons  and  open  spaces  were,  at  the 
same  time,  being  used  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  aJl  ages.  I  was 
told  that  the  Common  is  chiefly  used 
for  grazing  cattle,  and  that  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  200  or  300  head  of  cattle 
upon  it.  The  Company  propose,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  Com- 
mon, to  give  an  equal  number  of  acres 
dose  adjacent  to  the  Common,  and  with 
reference  to  the  rifle  range,  I  cannot  see 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty,  or 
that  the  Volunteers  would  be  in  any 
degree  injured,  if  it  were  slewed  round 
as  suggested,  or  otherwise  altered,  as 
the  BUI  proposes.  The  Bill  in  no  waj 
seriously  interferes  with  the  rifle  range. 
In  the  interests  of  the  public,  generally, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
in  particular,  the  Committee  came  to 
the  unanimous  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  of  great  convenience  to  the  town 
of  Cambridge  if  these  works  were 
carried  out,  and  that  there  would 
be  very  little  injury  to  the  Common, 
seeing  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  go  further  into  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  Committee  to  pass  the  Bill. 
Our  inquiry  extended  over  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  and  we  took  more  than  500 
paRes  of  evidence.  We  were  most  patient 
m  Hearing  all  the  evidence  that  could 
be  submitted  to  us ;  we  heard  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  came  to  a  right  and  proper  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  p.  Mcdonald  (Siigo,  n.):  i 

feel  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  what  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  are  in  connection  with  this  Bill.  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  four 
Members  to  whom  this  Bill  was  re- 
ferred ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  ex- 
press my  full  and  entire  concurrence  in 
all  that  has  been  stated  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Preston 
(Mr.  Hanbury),  who  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  He  has  stated — and  his 
statement  has  been  confirmed  by  my 
hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down, 
that  we  gave  to  this  Bill  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. We  sat  for  three  whole 
weeks,  for  five  days  in  each  week,  con- 
sidering all  the  bearings  of  the  case. 
We  took  into  our  careful  consideration 
every  point  relating  to  the  Bill  that  was 
submitted  to  us  either  by  the  promoters 
or  the  opponents ;  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  inform  the  House  that  we 
were  tmanimous  in  the  conclusion  to 


which  we  arrived.  The  question  that 
has  been  raised  as  regards  Coldham 
Common  is  one  that  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  fairly  put  before  the  House.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  robbiDg  the  public,  or 
depriving  them  of  their  right  to  an  open 
space.  If  it  were  so,  I  should  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  support  any 
scheme  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  I 
should  have  entered  my  strongest  and 
most  strenuous  protest  in  opposition  to 
it.  But  the  matter  was  one  of  an  en- 
tirely different  kind,  and  related  solely 
to  the  accommodation  and  convenience 
of  the  public.  The  present  railway  re- 
quirements at  Cambridge  are  such  that 
the  existing  station  accommodation  is  alto- 
gether insufficient.  I  went  fully  into  the 
consideration  of  the  case.  I  had  no  interest 
in  the  Bill  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Being  an  Irish  Member,  I  was  able  to 
look  upon  the  question  from  a  purely 
conscientious  or  public  point  of  view, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  entirely 
concurred  with  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  Chairman  and  other  Members  of  the 
Committee  arrived.  The  railway  ac- 
commodation at  Cambridge  is  totally 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  that 
town.  There  is  only  one  siding,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  only  exceedingly 
inconvenient,  but  very  often  dangerous, 
to  the  general  public  to  carry  on  the 
traffic.  It  is  most  desirable  that  an 
extension  of  the  station  arrangements 
should  be  made.  The  eng^eer  of  the 
Ghreat  Eastern  Company  gave  evidence 
to  the  efl'ect  that  he  had  tried  every 
possible  means  of  finding  a  suitable  ex- 
tension, but  was  unable  to  find  any 
without  going  through  this  Common. 
As  regards  the  Common  itself,  I  have 
already  said  that  I  should  be  opposed 
to  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no 
encroachment,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an 
equivalent  provided.  An  equal  extent 
of  land  adjoining  the  Common  is  to  be 
added  to  the  Common  in  substitution 
for  that  which  is  taken  away  by  the 
railway,  consequently,  there  is  no  de- 
privation; and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  consider  that  the 
public  have  any  reason  to  complain.  In 
my  opinion,  the  opposition  which  has 
been  raised  to  this  part  of  the  Bill 
is  merely  drawing  a  red  herring  across 
the  track.  To  talk  of  the  public 
interest  involved  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Common,  as  compared  with 
the    necessity    for    mining    adequate 
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provision  for  the  requirements  of  the 
travelling  puhlic,  is  absurd.  I  believe 
the  only  object  with  which  such  remarks 
have  been  made  has  been  to  put  my 
hon.  Friends  who  sit  on  these  Benches 
in  a  position  which  may  induce  them  to 
arrive  at  an  erroneous  conclusion.  If 
there  was  any  intention  to  deprive  the 
public  of  their  rights,  I  should  be  the 
first  to  object ;  but  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
BiU,  I  shall  support  it  and  vote  against 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  BRYOE  (Aberdeen,  S.) :  I  only 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  saying  one  word 
on  this  subject  as  an  eye  witness.  Two 
years  ago  this  Common  was  threatened 
by  another  Bailway  Company,  and 
being;  shortly  afterwards  in  Cambridge, 
I  visited  and  examined  Coldham  Com- 
mon. I  found  that,  so  far  from  being 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  it  is  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  houses  and  town.  I  have 
a  map  in  my  hand  which  shows  how 
the  town  has  extended  towards  the  Com- 
mon. This  is  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  growing  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
the  Cbmmon  will  soon  be  bordered  by 
houses.  Under  these  circumstances,  1 
hope  the  House  will  consent  to  refer  the 
Bill  back  to  the  Committee.  Everyone 
who  has  taken  part  in  discussions  of  this 
kind  knows  that  whenever  an  engineer 
wants  to  obtain  possession  of  a  particular 
piece  of  ground,  whether  it  is  common 
land  or  otherwise,  he  always  protests 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  carrying 
out  the  work ;  but  when  that  ground  is 
refused  his  ideas  undergo  a  change, 
and  he  discovers  some  other  expedient. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  101 ;  Noes 
237  :  Majority  136.— (Div.  List,  No.  97.) 

Question  proposed,  ^'That  the  words 
'  re-committed  to  the  former  Committee 
with  respect  to  all  the  Clauses  relating 
to  Coldham  Common '  be  there  added." 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  Ritchie) 
(Tower  Hamlets,  St.  George's) :  I  ask 
the  permission  of  the  House  to  be 
allowed  to  interpose  only  for  a  few 
moments.  I  think:  my  intervention  may 
have  the  effect  of  saving  the  time  of  the 
House.  There  are  some  Amendments 
on  the  Paper  in  the  names  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South-East  Essex  (Major 
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Rasoh),  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
West  Ham  (Major  Banes),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  North- West  Ham  (Mr. 
Forrest  Fulton),  in  reference  to  the 
market  rights  proposed  to  be  conferred 
by  the  Bill  upon  the  Ghreat  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company.  I  imagine  that  if  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House  is  carried, 
those  hon.  Members  will  be  unable  to 
move  their  Amendments ;  and,  there- 
fore, what  I  propose  to  do  is  to  ask  the 
House  to  assent  to  an  Amendment  to 
the  Motion,  which,  I  think,  will,  in  all 
probability,  secure  the  object  these  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  in  view.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Amendments  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  put  down;  but  I  do 
agree  in  the  object  which,  as  I  take  it, 
they  desire  to  secure.  This  Bill  confers 
upon  the  Railway  Company  certain 
market  rights — the  power  of  levying 
certain  market  rates  and  tolls  in  con- 
nection with  the  markets  both  at  Strat- 
ford and  Bishopsgate.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  if  the  House  were  to  put 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  conferring 
these  powers  on  the  Railway  Company, 
or  that  anything  should  be  done  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  closing  the 
market  at  Stratford.  It  has  been  open 
now  for  some  years,  and  it  is  greatly 
valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict. When  the  question  came  before 
the  House  the  other  day  in  reference  to 
the  market  rights  and  tolls,  we  discussed 
the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  the  market 
rights  being  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
authority  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
any  private  person.  I  stated  then,  what 
I  state  now,  that  while  the  market 
rights  are  held  exclusively,  they  should 
be  held,  not  by  private  persons,  but  by 
the  public  authority.  As  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  market  rights  proposed  to  be 
conferred  by  this  Bill,  they  form  part  of 
the  question  which  the  House,  a  short 
time^  ago,  referred  to  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. The  Bill  proposes  to  confer 
them  upon  the  Railway  Company,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Corporation  of  West 
Ham,  or  of  any  other  public  body  what- 
ever, and  in  order  to  prevent  any  claim 
for  vested  rights  from  being  set  up  here- 
after in  favour  of  the  Company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  I  propose 
to  ask  the  House  to  consent  to  a  further 
reference  to  the  Select  Committee,  so 
that  they  may  be  instructed  to  insert  in 
the  Bill  provisions  which  will  lay  down 
distinotly  that  in  the  event  of  a  market 
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authority  being  sot  up,  either  in  the  one 
place  or  the  other,  and  being  desirous  of 
purchasing  either  of  these  markets,  the 
[Railway  Company  shall  have  no  power 
whatever  to  ask  for  compensation  for 
the  rights  conferred  by  this  Bill.  What, 
therefore,  I  propose  is  to  add  to  the 
Amendment  which  is  now  before  the 
House  these  words — 

**  And  in  order  to  consider  Clauses  to  provide 
that  in  the  event  of  a  publio  authority  being 
appointed  a  market  authority  for  the  distriot  in 
which  the  proposed  markets  are  situated,  and 
being  empowered  to  acquire  existing  markets, 
no  compensation  for  the  market  tolls,  rates,  and 
charges  gpranted  in  this  Bill  shall  bo  payable  to 
the  Bail  way  Company." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment — 

To  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  words,  "  And 
in  order  to  consider  Clauses  to  provide  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  public  authority  being  appointed 
the  market  authority  for  the  district  in  which 
the  proposed  markets  are  situated,  and  being 
empowered  to  acquire  existing  markets,  no 
compensation  for  the  market  tolls,  rates,  and 
charges  gpranted  under  the  Bill  shall  be  payable 
to  the  Railway  Company." — {Mr,  Ritchie.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added.'' 

Mb.  BRADLATTOH  (Northampton) : 
I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  unduly  in  a  matter  of  Priyate 
Business,  and  I  am  very  much  indebted 
to  the  Government  for  taking  the  action 
they  have,  which  is  certainly  an  affirma- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  House  the  other  evenmg 
— if  not  in  words,  certainly  in  spirit. 
But  there  were  one  or  two  words  which 
fell  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
which  seem  to  me  to  go  a  little  further 
than  the  Amendment  he  suggests.  I 
maintain  that  market  rights,  if  given  to 
anybody  at  all,  with  power  to  make  regu- 
lations and  levy  tolls,  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  a  Eailway  Company  who  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  carriage  to  the  place 
where  the  market  is  held.  By  giving 
them  these  powers,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  making  it  an  altogether  exclusive 
market,  and  this  difficulty  is  hardly  met 
by  the  Amendment,  which  is  very  fair 
as  far  as  it  goes.  The  Amendment 
meets  one  phase  of  what  the  House  has 
affirmed ;  but  the  doctrine  was  also 
affirmed  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  House  that  encouragement  should 
be  g^ven  to  the  sending  of  produce  from 
any  place  to  where  the  market  is 
held.  As  I  understand  the  MarketOlauses 


of  this  Bill  they  will  have  an  opposite 
eflPect.  The  interest  of  a  Eailway  Com- 
pany is  to  have  as  large  a  tonnage  rate 
as  possible  for  long  distances,  and  not 
to  develop  the  interest  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It,  therefore,  requires  some 
other  words  in  the  Amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  that  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  it  is  possible  for 
the  Railway  Company  to  destroy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Railway  Companies  do 
destroy  districts  close  at  hand  by  charging 
through  rates  at  a  very  low  price.  Per- 
haps the  House  will  forgive  me  if  I 
mention  an  instance  of  this  to  show  how 
the  interests  of  different  constituencies 
may  be  affected.  Some  time  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Cornwall,  and  I  was  told 
that  a  Redruth  gentleman,  who  had  a 
great  admiration  for  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Camborne  Division  of  Cornwall 
(Mr.  Conybeare),  desired  to  supply  the 
constituents  of  that  hon.  Gentleman 
with  a  drinking  mug  ornamented  with 
the  likeness  of  the  hon.  Member.  [A 
laugh.']  If  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  the 
hon.  Member  will  correct  me;  but  I 
think  I  am  right  in  my  facts.  The 
gentleman  I  refer  to  had  the  likeness 
admirably  executed  in  Staffordshire,  but 
the  work  itself  was  done  in  Germany, 
because  the  Railway  Companies  brought 
the  stuff — I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
likeness  —  cheaper  from  Germany  to 
Camborne  at  such  a  low  rate  that  it  was 
cheaper  than  it  would  have  been  if  it 
had  been  brought  from  Staffordshire, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  people 
of  Staffordshire  were  robbed  of  the  em- 

gloyment  they  would  otherwise]  have 
ad  but  for  the  unfair  handicapping 
of  the  Railway  Companies.  I  would, 
therefore,  ask  the  Government  to  affirm 
both  of  the  principles  which  I  under- 
stood the  House  to  adopt.  I  desire  to 
thank  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
who  examined  the  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
for  the  valuable  overhauling  which  they 
gave  to  the  charter  rights  as  they  stood. 
I  only  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  go  further  and  prevent  the  Rail- 
way Companies  from  giving  undue  pre- 
ference to  produce  brought  from  long 
distances,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
trade  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
the  markets  are  situated. 

Mb.  FORREST  FULTON  (West 
Ham,  N.) :  Sir,  I  think  I  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the 
right  hon.  Q^tleman  the  President  of 
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the  Local  Gk)yernm6nt  Board.  Without 
the  slightest  Notice  to  me,  representing, 
as  I  do,  a  borough  which  is  most  inte- 
rested in  this  matter,  and  without,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  smallest  intimation  to  my 
hon.  Friend  who  represents  the  other 
Division  of  the  borough  of  West  Ham 
(Major  Banes),  in  this  House,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  at  a  quarter  past  6  this 
afternoon,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  presents  an  entirely  new  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
protects  himself  by  the  observation  that, 
forsooth,  it  was  through  indifference 
that  we  have  not  proceeded  with  the 
Motions  which  stand  in  our  name  on  the 
Paper.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
applied  his  mind  to  the  other  Motions  on 
the  Paper,  he  would  have  seen  that  we 
have  not  proceeded  with  those  Motions 
advisedly  and  properly,  because  it  had 
been  intimated  to  us  through  a  high 
authority  of  this  House  that  as  this  is 
an  Omnibus  Bill  it  was  undesirable  and 
even  would  be  unfair  to  move  that  the 
Bill  should  be  considered  on  this  day  six 
months.  Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  that 
intimation,  we  placed  further  Notices  on 
the  Paper,  confining  our  opposition  ex- 
clusively to  that  part  of  the  Bill  to  which 
alone  we  desire  to  offer  opposition — 
namely,  the  Market  Glauses.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  refer  to  the 
Notices  of  Motion,  he  will  find  a  Notice 
set  down  as  No.  5,  in  my  name ;  but,  of 
course,  I  could  not  bring  it  on  until  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  0am- 
bridge  had  been  disposed  of.  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  course  I  propose  to  take 
in  regard  to  the  Notice  which  stands  in 
my  name.  I  have  not  the  smallest  in- 
tention of  withdrawing  the  Notice  from 
the  Paper.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  in- 
volves a  question  of  thegreatest  pos- 
sible importance.  If  this  House  is  going 
to  pass  the  Bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  stands,  it  will  absolutely  stultify  the 
decision  at  which  it  arrived  the  other 
day  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  when 
the  Government  consented  to  grant  a 
Boyal  Oommission  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  whole  question  of 
market  rights  and  tolls.  By  the  Bill 
which  is  now  under  consideration,  it  is 
proposed  to  oonfer  upon  the  Great 
Eastern  Bailway  Company  statutory 
market  rights  and  tolls  in  the  borough 
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of  West  Ham,  which,  above  all  others, 
a  Bailway  Company  is  least  likely  to 
carry  out  satisfactorily.  I  know  that 
the  House  is  naturally  very  reluctant  to 
interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  a  Pri- 
vate Bill  Committee  whohave  thoroughly 
considered  the  matter;  but  when  the 
Bill  was  before  the  Committee  they  were 
not  aware  that  this  House  was  going  to 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal 
Oommission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
subject.  I  think,  that,  at  any  rate,  we 
ought  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  borough 
of  West  Ham,  and  I  certainly  have  some 
knowledge  of  what  that  opinion  is.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  borough  are  in 
favour  of  this  market.  Now,  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  if  these 
clauses  are  struck  out,  this  market  will 
cease  to  exist.  It  is  a  mere  ''bogey'' 
on  the  part  of  the  Great  Eastern  Hallway 
Company.  They  have  no  intention  of 
discontinuing  this  market.  The  only 
reason  for  inserting  these  provisions  in 
the  Bill  is  that  the  Company  have  been 
involved  in  litigation  with  an  individual 
who  claims  to  have  certain  market  rights, 
and  who  threatens  them  with  an  action 
unless  some  sort  of  protection  is  given 
him.  He  further  threatens  to  shut  up 
this  market,  as  he  has  already  succeeded 
in  shutting  up  Bishopsgate  Market. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order!  I 
must  remind  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman that  the  whole  subject-matter  of 
this  Bill  is  not  before  the  House.  The 
specific  point  is  the  question  of  the  re- 
committal of  the  Bill  in  respect  of  cer- 
tain proposed  clauses,  and  if  the  Bill  is 
re-committed,  it  will  necessarily  have  to 
come  down  to  the  House  again,  and  the 
hon.  Member  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  move,  when  the  Bill  re- appears  in  the 
House,  the  Motion  which  is  now  stand- 
ing in  his  name  on  the  Paper. 

Me.  FORREST  FULTON :  Of  course, 
if  that  is  so,  I  do  not  desire  to  trouble 
the  House  any  further.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
this  matter  forward  at  a  later  stage. 

Mb.  HANBURY:  As  a  Member 
of  the  Committee,  I  should  be  glad, 
and  I  think  my  Colleagues  on  that  Com- 
mittee will  be  glad,  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Local  Gt)vernment 
Board.  We  have  already  made  provi- 
sion in  the  Bill  that  no  rights  which 
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are  conferred  upon  the  Company  should 
prevent  other  markets  from  being  made. 
The  rights  we  have  given  to  the  Railway 
Company  in  connection  with  this  market 
are  totally  different  from  those  which 
have  been  given  by  the  charter  granted 
to  Mr.  Homer.     We  have  conferred  no 
rights  of  that  kind  whatever.     As  to  the 
suggestion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh), 
I  think  there  is  something  in  what  he 
says;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  is  also 
carefully  guarded  in  the  Bill.    But  then 
there  arises  a  further  point  which  is 
rather  in  favour  of  the  people  who  live 
in  contiguity  to  those  markets — namely, 
that  they  should  have  facilities  afforded 
to  them  against  the  introduction  of  pro- 
duce from  a  distance.     I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  my  hon.   Friend,  for  this 
reason — one  of  the  main  points  which 
induced  us  to  give  these  powers  to  the 
Bailway  Company    for    establishing  a 
market  was  the  fact  that  London,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  perishables  upon  a  supply  which 
is  drawn  from  a  very  small  area  indeed ; 
and,  as  the  population  increases,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  got 
an  adequate  supply  from  this  small  dis- 
trict, and,  consequently,  the  prices  go  up. 
Mr.   Clare  Sewell  Head,  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  this  House, 
gave  evidence  before  us,  and  he  repre- 
sented that  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  a  supply  should  be  obtained 
from  longer  distances.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  farmers  at  a  distance,  who  are 
longing  to  bring  up  their  produce  to  the 
Metropolis,  but  who  find  it  necessary  to 
wait  until  they  can  get  proper  market 
accommodation ;     and,    on     the    other 
hand,    we    have    the    people    of    this 
part  of  London  looking  anxiously  for 
an    increased    supply.       We    consider 
it   de&irable  to    bring    the    two    into 
more  immediate  communication ;  and  if 
there  is  any  Railway  Company  which 
ought  to  be  given  this  power,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Great  Eastern  Company, 
which  draws  its  supplies  from  a  purely 
agricultural  district,  which  has  its  ter- 
minus in  the  mid&t  of  the  poorest  part  of 
London,  and  which  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  them  with  everything  they  can 
require.     Subject  to  these  observations, 
I  entirely  support  the  proposals  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  PICKEBSGILL(Bethnal  Green, 
8.W.) :  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two 
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upon  this  question,  because  one  of  the 
markets  it  is  proposed  to  establish  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  constituency 
I  represent.  I  only  desire  to  say  that  I 
am  opposed  as  strongly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bishopsgato  Market  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  West 
Ham  (Mr.  Forrest  Fulton)  is  to  the 
establishment  of  the  market  at  Stratford, 
and  tliat,  so  far  as  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  disarm  the  opposition 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  Bill. 

Major  RASCH  (Essex,  S.E.) :  With 
the  greatest  deference,  I  cannot  agree 
to  the  proposition  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I  oppose  these 
clauses  in  the  interest  of  my  constitu- 
ents, the  farmers  and  market  gardeners 
of  Sputh-£ast  Essex.  If  these  provi- 
sions should  pass,  my  belief  is  that  the 
position  of  my  constituents  will  be  much 
worse  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  his  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
and  of  raising  that  question,  when  the 
Bill  comes  back  from  the  Committee. 

Major  BANES  (West  Ham,  S.):  I 
wish  to  endorse  what  has  been  said  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
West  Ham  (Mr.  Forrest  Fulton),  that  up 
to  this  moment  we  had  no  idea  this  pro- 
position was  about  to  be  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  I  had 
hoped  that  an  understanding  would  be 
come  to ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  West  Ham,  I  may  say  that  they 
have  done  all  they  possibly  could  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  with  the 
Railway  Company  on  the  principle  enun- 
ciated by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
Local  Authorities  are  the  proper  persons 
to  exercise  these  rights  on  behalf  of  the 
public  ;  and,  having  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  had  sanctioned  that  prin- 
ciple by  its  decision  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh)  on  Market  Rights,  I  had 
hoped  that  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind  might  have  been  come  to  without 
any  necessity  for  troubling  Parliament. 
On  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  West 
Ham,  I  must  say  that  we  have  great 
reason  for  opposing  this  market  on 
many  grounds.    In  juEtice  to  the  Cor* 
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poratioD,  I  can  show  that  they  aro  quite 
vnnnimoiis  in  the  feeling  they  entertain 
that  the  grant  of  these  market  rights  as 
they  at  present  stand  in  the  Bill  will  not 
only  be  detrimental  to  the  producer, 
but  to  the  general  public,  who  are 
the  consumers.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  it  is  possible  to  move 
that  an  Instruction  be  given  to  the 
Committee  to  leave  out  these  clauses  al- 
together ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  It  would  be  incom- 
petent for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
to  do  that  now.  The  Instruction  would 
require  Notice. 

Mr.  BURDETT-COUTTS  (Westmin- 
ster) :  I  wish,  Sir,  to  ask  for  your  in- 
struction upon  a  similar  point.  We,  who 
are  opposing  this  Bill,  oppose  it  because 
we  believe  that  market  rights  should 
not  be  granted  to  a  Railway  Company, 
and  we  know  that  the  granting  of  these 
rights  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  will 
destroy  the  other  markets  and  give  the 
Company  a  monopoly  of  market  rights 
in  the  East  End.  I  wish  to  ask  you 
whether,  by  re- committing  the  Bill  to 
the  former  Committee,  with  a  reference 
to  the  clause  which  has  been  mentioned 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  clauses 
conferring  market  rights  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  we  are  not 
in  some  sense  confirming  the  judgment 
of  this  House  in  favour  of  those  market 
rights?   [(7rtMo/'*No!"] 

The  CHAIRMAN  of  COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr.  Courtney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
some  little  uncertainty  as  to  what  has 
happened,  and  what  is  going  to  happen. 
The  House  has  decided  to  re-commit  the 
Bill  in  respect  of  particular  clauses.  The 
Bill  must,  therefore,  come  back  again 
from  the  Committee,  when  the  wholo 
question  of  tho  Market  Clauses  can  be 
considered  by  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  proposes — 

"  In  the  event  of  a  public  authority  being  ap- 
pointed a  market  authority  for  the  district  in 
which  the  proposed  markets  are  situated,  and 
being  empowered  to  acquire  existing  markets, 
no  compensation  for  the  market  tolls,  rates,  and 
charges  granted  in  this  Bill  shall  bo  repayable 
to  the  Railway  Company." 

That  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by 
the  Committee,  and  to  be  determined  on 
its  merits.  When  the  Bill  comes  back 
the   whole   question    of    the    Market 

Major  Ban^9 


Clauses  can  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Colonel  MAKINS  (Essex,  8.E.) :  I 
understand,  Sir,  from  your  ruling,  that 
it  is  not  competent  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  market  rights  generally  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  understand  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is,  in  substance,  that  if  a 
'  public  authority  be  appointed  the  autho- 
'  rity  in  connection  with  these  markets, 
such  authority  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
obtain  compensation  for  the  market 
tolls,  rates,  and  charges  granted  in  the 
Bill — that  the  acquirement  of  market 
property  shall  not  give  any  kind  of  right 
to  compensation  in  the  event  of  such 
market  tolls  or  rates  being  affected  by 
subsequent  le([:islation. 

Colonel  MAKINS :  This  is  how  I 
understand  the  case  to  stand,  and  it  is 
the  way  in  which  we  believe  it  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  Bill.  In  order 
to  make  it  more  abundantly  certain 
we  have  acquiesced  in  this  reference 
to  the  Committee.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
in  defending  the  action  of  the  Company, 
by  giving  any  details  with  regard  to  the 
market,  seeing  that  the  question  will 
have  to  bo  gone  into  again.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  ask  the  House  not 
to  allow  judgment  to  go  by  default,  be- 
cause we  are  not  able  now  to  state  our 
case  in  reply  to  the  observations  which 
have  fallen  from  the  hon.  Members  for 
West  Ham  (Mr.  Forrest  Fulton)  and 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh).  I  shall 
be  quite  prepared,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
justify  the  course  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  Eailway  Company, 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Ordered^  That  the  Bill  be  re- committed  to  the 
former  Committee  with  respect  to  all  the  Clauses 
relating  to  Coldham  Common,  Cambridge,  and 
in  order  to  consider  Clauses  to  provide  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  public  authority  being  appointed 
tho  market  authority  for  the  districts  in  which 
the  proposed  markets  are  situated,  and  being 
empowered  to  acquire  existing  markets,  no 
compensation  for  the  market  tolls,  rates,  and 
charges  granted  under  the  Bill  shall  bo  payable 
to  the  Railway  Company. 

SUTTON    DISTRICT   WATER    BILL 

(6y  Order), 
CONSIDERA.TION. 

Order  for  Consideration  read. 

Me.  CUBITT  (Surrey,  Mid) :  As  some 
of  the  clauses  it  is  intended  to  propose 
in  this  Bill  appear  on  the  Paper  to-day 
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for  the  first  time,  I  presume  that  the 
usual  course  will  he  followed  which  is 
taken  in  reference  to  opposed  Bills,  and 
that  the  consideration  will  he  postponed 
until  to-morrow. 

Consideration,   as  amended,   deferred 
till  To-morrow. 

Q  UH8TI0NS. 


ADMIRALTY-EXAMINATIONS  IN  SEA- 
MANSHIP  OF  MIDSHIPMEN  FOR  RANK 
OF  LIEUTENANTS. 

Mb.  CEAIG-SELLAR  (Lanarkshire, 
Partick)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Where,  and  hy  whom,  the 
examinations  in  seamanship  of  Midship- 
men for  the  rank  of  Lieutenants  are 
conducted  ;  what  is  the  system  pursued 
hy  the  examiners  ;  and  what  steps  are 
taken  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  grant- 
ing of  certificates;  and,  whether,  look- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  **  class  "  awarded 
has  a  serious  effect  upon  the  future 
careers  of  the  officers,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  Naval  Executive  Officers  (1885),  that 
the  seamanship  examination  should  he 
for  a  *'  pass  "  certificate  only,  and  not 
for  a  "  class,"  as  at  present,  is  to  he 
carried  out  in  future  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  Geoege 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  The 
seamanship  examinations  are  conducted 
hy  three  Captains,  who  are  nominated 
hy  the  Commander  in-Chief  on  each 
Station,  whenever  an  officer's  time  for 
examination  has  ari-ived.  There  is  a 
form  supplied  to  the  examining  officers 
detailing  the  various  points  for  exami- 
nation, and  showing  the  full  numher  of 
marks  to  be  awarded  for  each  subject. 
This  form  is  universal  throughout  the 
Service,  and  the  examinations  are  every- 
where conducted  on  the  same  principles. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolute 
uniformity  in  any  series  of  examina- 
tions; but  it  is  believed  that  the 
system  in  force  insures,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  even  results.  It  is  true  that 
the  Committee  on  the  education  of 
Naval  Executive  Officers  recommended 
a  '*  pass  "  examination  in  seamanship ; 
but  they  did  not  propose  to  abolish  the 
"class''  examination  in  that  subject, 
but  merely  to  defer  it  till  a  later  period. 
An  experiment  was  tried  for  some  years 
of  establishiog  at  Portsmouth  one  set  of 


examining  officers  for  the  whole  Service  ; 
but  it  wa3  found  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  was  abandoned,  and  the  previous 
system  was  reverted  to,  and  is  now  in 
operation.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Committee  proposed  to  give  effect  to  their 
recommendation  concerning  the  seaman- 
ship examination  was  found  to  be  so  im- 
practicable that  it  has  not  been  adopted ; 
but  the  Admiralty  have  called  upon  the 
Admirals  in  command  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Channel  Squadrons  to  report 
in  what  way,  in  their  opinion,  the  pre- 
sent examination  may  be  improved  upon, 
and  their  Reports,  when  received,  will 
be  carefully  considered. 

BANKRUPTCY  —  COSTS    OF    ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  exceedingly  large  costs  and 
charges  often  incurred  in  the  administra- 
tion of  bankrupts'  estates ;  and,  whether 
the  Government  can  take  any  action  in 
the  matter  ? 

The  SECRETARY  (Baron  Henry 
De  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
The  cost  of  administration  of  bankrupts' 
estates,  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
Reports  presented  to  Parliament,  has 
largely  decreased,  as  compared  with 
those  incurred  under  the  Act  of  1869 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  estates 
administered  by  Official  Receivers  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  excessive  costs 
are  still  incurred  recklessly,  and  with- 
out any  corresponding  benefit  to  credi- 
tors, in  some  cases  where  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  conducted  by  non- 
official  Trustees  and  Committees  of  In- 
spection appointed  by  the  creditors.  The 
control  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
over  the  costs  incurred  by  such  Trustees 
is  chiefly  limited  to  seeing  that 'they 
have  been  legally  incurred,  and  securing 
that  the  creditors  are  furnished  with 
proper  information  on  the  subject.  The 
Official  Receiver  is  precluded  by  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  from  acting  as  Trustee 
under  adjudications  where  the  assets 
exceed  £300;  but  the  desirability  of 
taking  steps  for  the  modification  of  this 
provision  is  under  consideration.  The 
Government  are  not,  however,  prepared 
to  take  any  action  which  would  interfere 
with  the  power  of  creditors  to  appoint  a 
non-offioial  Trustee  where  they  deem  it 
advisable  to  do  so. 

I  2 
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,      ^  .  «r^  ,„ .  T  ,,c,  Thr  first  lord  (Lord   Gborob 
POST  OFFICE  (ENGLAND  AND  WAI^S)  Hamilton)  (Middlesex.  3Ealing) :    Any 
"OFFICIAL    PAID"    LETTERS -RE-  help  in  hanging  flags  that  was  wndored 
DIRECTION.  ^,y  ^i,g  Coastguardmen  on  the  occasion 
Mb.  BR.^.DLAUGH  (Northampton)  of  the  Primrose  Ball  at Ventnor  was  un- 
asked the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  connected  with  their  public  duties,  and 
letters    stamped    "  ofBcial    paid  "    are  Jone  in  the  time  at  the  men's  disposal, 
exempted  from  all  charge  tor  re-direc-  The  Coastguard  not  infrequently  assist 
tion;  whether  letters  stamped  "paid"  j^  j^e  decorations  for  local  festivities, 
are  subjected  to  the  ordinary  charge  for  ^nd  I  am  glad  that  they  should  do  so. 
re-direction ;  whether  many  letters  and  ^ono  of  the  flags  used  were  public  pro- 
packets,  sent  out  by  and  for  the  Imperial  perty. 
Institute,  have  been  re-directod  and  de- 
livered without  charge  for  such  re-direc-  WXR  OFFICE— PROMOTIONS  IN   THE 
tion  ;  and,  whether  ho  can  now  state  the  ROYAL  ENGINEERS, 
date  at  which  the  quarterly  account  was  j^^    BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
opened  for  the  Imperial  Institute  with  ^      Laboucherb)     Northampton) 
the  Post  Office ;  how  much  appears  to  )^^^^^  ^^  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
the  debit  of  the  account ;  and  how  much  ^^ether  he  is  aware  that,  by  a  Royal 

TnvTnSTM  ASTFR  OFNERAL  f Mr  Warrant    of    22nd  January,    1887,    a 

The  P0STMA81ER  general  (Mr.  q^         ^  ^f  the  Royal  Engineers  has 

Eaikes)  (Cambridge  University) :   The  ^^^^  p^moted  to  Company  Sergeant 

answer  to  the  first  and  second  para-  ^.    ^          ^    ^^^^    ^^  Sergeants  of 

graphs  ofthehon.  Members  Question  IS  ^    '            landing,   and    also    that 

m  tLo  affirmative     The  paying  account  .^^.y  |         ^^  havfbeen  promoted  to 

for  the   Imperial    Institute    was    only  ^Company  lergeant  Major  over  senior 

opened  on  the  31stof  Janua^  last,  so  g^^^^^^    ^^^  whether  it  is  intended 

that  the  first  quarter  has  not  yet  expired;  ^^  8.^^^^^.^  .^  ,^^^^  ^^^^^  position  of 

but  the  account  will  be  rendered  as  soon  geniority  those  Sergeants  who  have  been 

as  the  month  expires,  and  payment  will  a«nerseaed  ? 

be  demanded.  There  have  Leen  cases  ^^^  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
of  redirection  ofletters  within  the  same  g  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
delivery  which,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  ^^ti^^.  ^  ^^^^l^  ^^  tijg  fi^gj  t  ^f 
oon-espondence,  require  no  extra  fee,  ^^^  Q^^estion  of  the  hon.  Member  is 
and  no  cases  have  yet  come  to  notice  of  .<  yes ; "  and  to  the  second,  that  it  is  not 
re-directions  to  addresses  beyond  the  j^tg^ded  to  reinstate  these  Sergeants, 
free  delivery.  A  careful  check  on  the  ^^^  Warrant  to  which  he  refew  has 
pos  age  will  be  kept,  and  a  speoiid  and  ^. ^^  extended  to  the  Royal  Engineers 
distinct  stamp  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  ^^,^;„„g  ^^ich  have  been  in  fo?ce  for 
present  one,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^32     j^        ^.^^ 

the  object  m  view.  ^^^^  ^^  Volunteer  Instructors. 

ADMIRALTY— THE  "PRIMROSE  BALL" 
AT  VENTNOR— THE  COASTGUARD. 


PARLIAMENT-"  OFFICES  OF    PROFIT 

■Kjr      nuATiTArrnii   /-xr    ♦!.        *     ^  UNDER  THE  CROWN  "-DISQUALIFI- 

(fof  Mr^^A?^i£E^   fSoSa^SjS  «-«0^«  ^^DER   THE   6™   ANNE, 

askod  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  HENRY  H.   FOWLER  (Wol- 

Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to  verhampton,   E.)   asked   Mr.   Attorney 

the  fact  (as  stated  in  a  local  newspaper)  General,  Whether  the  Secretaries  to  the 

that,  at  a  ball  at  Yentnor  last  Thursday,  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty,  the  Under 

called  the  Primrose  Ball,  Secretaries  of   State,  and   the  Farlia- 

"  Thanks  to  the  help  of   the   Coastguard,  mentary   Secretaries   of  the    Board   of 

who  are  always  ready  to  help  in  these  festive  Trade  and   of  the   Local    Government 

arrangements,   the   display   of   bunting   was  Board,  have  not  been  qualified  to  sit  in 

pretty  in  the  extreme ;  "  Parliament   by   special   legislation   de- 

and,  whether  Coastguards  are  permitted  daring  them  *'  capable  of  being  elected 

to  take  an  active  part  in  hanging  halls  and  sitting  and  voting  in  the  Rouse  of 

with  flag^  (some  of  which  probably  are  Commons ; "  and,  whether  there  is  any 

public    property)   on    the    occasion  of  instance,  since  the  Statute  of  6  Anne,  of 

nimrose  festivities  ?  the  creation  of  an  Office  tenable  by  a 
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Member  of  Parliament,  except  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  on  the  creation  of  such  Office  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
To  answer  the  Question  fully  would  re- 
quire a  treatise.  The  Offices  mentioned 
in  the  first  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Question  are  all  Offices  of  profit, 
and  the  Statutes  referred  to  were  passed 
to  enable  the  holders  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding  that  they  held 
Offices  of  profit.  The  Secretaries  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  Admiralty  and  two  of 
the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  did  not  re- 
ceive their  qualification  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment by  special  legislation ;  but  were 
by  express  proviso  excluded  from  the 
general  words  of  the  Statute  15  Geo.  II., 
c.  22,  which  might  otherwise  have  dis- 
qualified them ;  while  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  being  holders  of  new 
Offices  of  profit,  were  by  the  Statutes 
creating  those  Offices  enabled  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  The  right  of  the  Grown  to 
create  new  Ministerial  Offices — not  being 
Offices  of  profit — is  undoubted,  and  is 
stated  in  books  of  the  highest  authority, 
to  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  refer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman ;  and  the  only 
limitation  on  such  right  is  that  such 
new  Offices  shall  be  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  or  prejudicial  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  instances  of  the  creation  of  an 
Office  tenable  by  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment without  Statute  are  not  common  ; 
because,  as  a  rule,  profit  is  attached  to 
Offices.  But  there  are  cases  recorded, 
and  I  may  call  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  case  of  Lord 
Middleton,  in  the  year  1717. 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  :  What 
was  the  Office  held  by  Lord  Middleton  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  :  It  was 
that  of  Lord  Justice  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  SEXTON  (Belfast,  W.) :  Would 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  have 
any  objection  to  making  a  public  re- 
ference to  one  or  two  of  the  works  of 
authority  which  he  mentioned  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER;  Chitty's 
Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  which  is  a  book 
of  the  highest  authority,  40  or  50  years 
old ;  and  Comyn^e  Diyest,  which  the 
House  will  recognize  as  being  of  high 
authority.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  this 
opinion  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  re- 
cognized traditions  of  the  last  100  years, 


and  is  also  in  accordanco  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  for  a 
very  long  time. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.) 
asked,  was  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man aware  that  the  additional  Under 
Secretaries  appointed  during  the  past  20 
years  were  appointed  under  a  special 
Statute  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  said,  he 
was  quite  aware  of  it,  and  he  thought 
he  had  so  stated. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edinburgh, 
Mid  Lothian) :  The  question  being  one 
of  great  interest,  will  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  a  supplemental 
answer,  give  us  now,  or  at  a  convenient 
time,  a  Return  of  the  instances  in  which 
this  power  has  been  exercised  since  the 
case  of  Lord  Middleton — Lord  Middle- 
ton  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  said,  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  oblige  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  present  moment. 
He  was  willing  to  give  all  the  informa- 
tion possible ;  but  he  could  not  answer 
that  offhand.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  At  a 
future  day?]  xes.  There  certainly 
was  an  instance  either  of  a  Queen's 
Counsel  or  a  Queen's  Serjeant  who, 
being  appointed  to  that  Office,  which 
was  newly  created  for  him,  did  not 
vacate  his  seat,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  in  his  patent  the  fact  that  he  should 
have  neither  fee  nor  reward.  Ho  wished 
to  make  himself  quite  clear.  There 
was  no  distinction  between  an  Office  of 
profit  and  a  place  of  profit.  It  had  been 
throughout  recognized  that  in  order  to 
create  disqualification  it  must  be  an 
Office  of  profit  or  a  place  of  profit ;  and 
the  view  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  a  place  of  profit  and  an  Office 
of  profit  had  been,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
invariably  recognized  by  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  successive  Governments. 

ROYAL    IRISH    CONSTABULARY- CON- 
STABLE  KENNEDY,  CO.  MONAGHAN. 

Me.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S,)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  If  a  Constabulary 
Court  of  Inquiry  was  held  on  12th  May, 
1886,  at  Glasslough,  County  Monaghan, 
to  inquire  into  a  charge  made  against 
Constable  K«;nnedy  by  two  brothers, 
M'Gonnell,  for  using  party  expressions ; 
whether  six  respectable  witnesses,  one 
of  them  a  policeman,  swore  that  Ken- 
nedy never  used  the  alleged  expressions 
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whether,  of  the  three  witnesses  for  the 
prosocution,  one  has  had  to  leave  the 
country  for  an  assault,  while  another  was 
dismissed  from  Sir  John  Leslie's  employ- 
ment for  using  disloyal  expressions;  what 
has  been  the  result  of  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry ;  and,  will  the  evidence  taken  at 
tne  investigation  be  laid  before  the 
House  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  statements  in  the  first  para- 
gpraph  are  substantially  correct.  Three 
witnesses,  considered  reliable,  proved 
the  offence  against  the  policeman.  One 
of  those  witnesses  has  left  the  country  ; 
but  not  for  the  reason  stated.  The  con- 
stable was  fotfnd  guilty,  and  removed  to 
another  county. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  FINANCIAL 
BES0LTJTI0N8— THE  CARRIAGE  TAX 
—APPLICATION  TO  THE  METROPOLIS- 

Mr.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
In  what  way  will  the  Metropolitan  rate- 
payer be  relieved  by  the  proposed  grant 
m  aid  of  local  taxation  from  the  receipts 
of  the  Carriage  Tax,  as  there  is  no  Im- 
perial grant  in  aid  of  the  maintenance 
of  public  roads  within  the  area  com- 
prised in  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1 855  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George^s 
Hanover  Square),  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
grant  made  was  simply  in  respect  of  the 
roads  that  came  under  the  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  roads  repaired  by  the  Justices 
as  main  roads.  There  were  very  few 
roads  of  this  kind  within  the  Metropoli- 
tan area,  although  there  were  some  that 
would  be  affected. 

!    BUSINESS  OF  THE    HOUSE— COAL 
MINES  REGULATION  BILL. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottiogham,  Rush- 
cliffe)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether,  as  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regu- 
lation Bill  was  taken  after  a  quarter  be- 
fore Six  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  Idth 
April,  he  will  undertake  that  the  Motion 
to  go  into  Committee  shall  be  made  at 
such  a  time  as  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  debate  upon  the  Bill  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE     (Mr.    Stuabt  -  Wobilet  ) 

J/r.  Johnston 


(Sheffield,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said: 
Yes,  Sir;  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
undertake  that  the  facilities  for  discus- 
sion asked  for  by  the  hon.  Member  shall 
be  given. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fenwick  (Northum- 
berland, Wansbeck), 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  stated  that, 
although  the  Bill  was  put  down  for 
Monday  next,  it  would  not  be  taken 
on  that  day. 

INDIA— THE   HINDOO    LAW   OF  MAR- 
RIAGE-TNFANT  MARRIAGES. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  Whether  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  called 
to  a  recent  case  in  India,  referred  to  in  a 
letter  signed  "  F.  M.  M.  "  in  ITte  Times 
of  the  21st  April;  and,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to 
take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  for 
the  future  the  enforcement  of  infant 
contracts  of  marriage  by  English  law, 
framed  for  entirely  different  conditions 
of  society  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham)  : 
I  must  refer  to  an  answer  which  I  gave 
to  a  Question  on  this  subject  on  March 
18.  I  then  stated  that  as  the  case  migbt 
be  the  subject  of  appeal,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  legislation 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  be  premature.  The  case  is  now, 
I  believe,  under  appeal ;  and  while  the 
legal  proceedings  are  still  pending,  the 
Secretary  of  State  adheres  to  the  opi- 
nion already  expressed. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS     (IRELAND)  — 

THE  OAPPOQUIN   INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL,  WATERFORD. 

Mb.  PYNE  (Waterford,  W.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  If  the  Cappoquin 
Industrial  School  is  the  only  one  for  boys 
in  the  County  or  City  of  Waterford ;  if 
the  school  is  certified  for  50  boys  only, 
although  it  has  accommodation  for  70 ; 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  County  and  City 
of  Waterford  have  over  200  children  in 
industrial  schools,  some  at  long  distances 
from  Waterford  from  want  of  accom- 
modation ;  and,  if,  under  those  circum- 
stances, he  will  reconsider  his  decision, 
and  give  a  grant  for  the  70  children  to 
the  Cappoquin  School  ? 
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The  PARLIAMENTAEY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Cappoquin  School  is  certified 
only  for  the  accommodation  of  boys 
under  10  years  of  age,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  certificate  would  not  enable 
the  managers  to  receive  children  of  other 
classes.  I  am  unable  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty how  many  Waterford  children 
may  be  inmates  of  schools  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland ;  but  the  sum  presented  for 
by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  City  and 
County,  if  the  allowance  is  2«.  per  head, 
would  make  the  number  174.  That 
number,  of  course,  includes  boys  over 
10,  and  girls  who  could  not  in  any  case 
be  accommodated  in  the  Cappoquin 
School.  I  regret  I  cannot  hold  out  any 
hope  of  an  enlargement  of  the  certificate 
in  this  case.  It  was  specially  considered 
a  few  months  ago  by  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach), 
who  was  mainly  influenced  in  his  deci- 
sion by  the  consideration  that  difliculty 
has  been  found  in  procuring  vacancies 
in  senior  schools  for  boys  who  have  to 
be  removed  from  junior  schools  like  that 
at  Cappoquin  on  reaching  the  age  of  10, 
and  that  difficulty  would  be  increased 
by  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE-COMMERCIAL 
TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Mb.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  negotia- 
tions entered  into  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Cobden Treaty  with  France,  which  lapsed 
in  1882,  failed  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  France;  and,  whether  the  Q-overn- 
ment  now  propose  to  again  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  French  G-overn- 
ment  for  the  renewal  of  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  that  country  for  a  fixed 
term? 

Thb  under  secretary  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Ferqusson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  The  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  Treaty  to  take  tlie 
place  of  the  Cobden  Treaty  of  1860 
failed  owing  to  the  divergence  of  the 
views  of  the  two  Governments.  In  the 
main.  Her  Majesty's  Government  repre- 
sented the  desire  of  British  manufac- 
turers that  the  existing  duties  should  be 
lowered,  while  the  French  Customs 
authorities  desired  the  substitution  of 
specific  for  ad  valorem  duties.    The  pro- 


ceedings are  fully  stated  in  the  Corre 
spondence  laid  before  Parliament  in 
1882  (Commercial  No.  9).  There  is  no 
reason  now  to  believe  that  any  good 
result  would  be  obtained  by  a  proposal 
on  our  part  to  renew  the  negotiations. 
The  public  sentiment  in  France  and  in 
the  French  Legislature  is  more  than 
ever  in  favour  of  fostering  native  indus- 
try and  protecting  home  trade.  Eng- 
land and  France  reciprocally  grant  to 
the  trade  of  each  other  under  their 
domestic  legislation  the  benefit  of  treat- 
ment as  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS— THE  DUTY  ON  TO- 
BACCO. 

Mr.  BROADHURST  (Nottingham, 
W.)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, If  he  can  now  inform  the  House 
whether  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
tobacco  will  take  immediate  effect,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  great  loss  to  the  work- 
people engaged  in  the  cigar -making 
trade  which  will  ensue  if  the  reduction 
does  not  take  effect  till  the  2l8tMay; 
and,  if  not,  whether  he  will  give  rebate 
on  all  tobacco  leaf  taken  out  of  bond 
between  now  and  the  21st  May? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  I  see  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Question  refers  to  great  loss  to  the 
workpeople  in  the  cigar-making  trade 
which  will  result  if  the  reduction  of  duty 
does  not  take  place  till  the  2l8t  May.  I 
cannot  understand  why  this  should  be 
the  case.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the 
change  of  duty,  why  any  cigar  manu- 
facturer having  tobacco  in  stock  should 
not  continue  to  carry  on  his  manufacture 
as  usual.  But  I  am  informed  that  a 
number  of  these  manufacturers  either 
have  discharged,  or  are  going  to  dis- 
charge, their  workpeople,  rather  than 
take  fresh  tobacco  out  of  bond  while  the 
higher  duty  is  still  in  force.  I  should 
bo  sorry  to  think  that  many  manufac- 
turers would  adopt  so  harsh  a  course, 
especially  in  view  of  the  great  boon 
about  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  as  to 
discharge  their  workpeople  rather  than 
continue  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  duty 
on  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
raw  material  necessary  to  keep  them 
employed  till  the  21st.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  easily  understand  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me,  in  so  serious  a  matter, 
I  and  one  affecting  so  many  interests,  to 
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change  the  day  originally  fixed  for  the 
reduction  of  duty.  But  I  am  eonsidering 
whether  some  steps  may  not  be  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  mischief  which  the 
hon.  Member's  Question  directly  con- 
templates, and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  means  may  be  found  to  prevent  the 
threatened  discharge  of  workpeople. 

THE    UNITED    STATES-THE    LIQUOR 

TRAFFIC. 

Me.  E.  EOBERTSON  (Dundee)  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  he  will  endeavour  to  obtain, 
through  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  separate  State  Govern- 
ments, Reports  showing  the  various 
methods  of  regulating  the  liquor  traffic 
adopted  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union,  and  their  effect,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  what  is  termed  the  **  high 
licence ''  system,  and  to  the  comparative 
efficacy  of  that  system  and  the  system  of 
total  prohibition  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Fergusson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  Inquiries  ^ill  be  made 
of  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton whether  the  Returns  desired  by  the 
hon.  Member  can  be  readily  procured. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  promise  them, 
until  it  is  ascertained  whether  they 
would  entail  much  expense  and  special 
labour. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  (SCOT- 
LAND)  —  THE  GARNETHILL  AND 
HUTCHESON  SCHOOLS  IN  GLAS- 
GOW. . 

Me.  CALDWELL  (Glasgow,  St.  Rol- 
lox)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether 
GarnethiJI  Public  School,  under  the 
Glasgow  School  Board,  situate  in  the 
North- Western  District  of  Glasgow,  has 
both  a  primary  and  a  separately  manned 
and  equipped  secondary  department; 
whether  Gamethill  Public  ochool,  in 
addition  to  possessing  the  advantages 
of  contributions  from  the  local  rates,  is 
placed  on  the  list  of  State-aided  schools 
and  is  in  receipt  of  Government  graut 
for  both  its  departments ;  whether 
Hutcheson  Schools,  in  the  Southern 
District  of  Glasgow,  have  been  erected 
at  the  sole  expense  of  charity  funds  be- 
queathed for  the  poor,  and  are  man- 
aged and  maintained  under  a  scheme  of 
the  Eduoational  Endowment  Oommis- 
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sioners,  approved  of  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  and  by  Parlia- 
ment, at  a  cost  to  the  charity  funds  of 
several  thousand  pounds  annually,  over 
and  above  what  is  received  for  school 
fees;  whether  Hutcheson  Schools  have 
both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  depart- 
ment ;  and,  whether  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  will  place  Hutcheson 
Schools  on  the  list  of  State-aided  schools 
in  Scotland,  entitling  them  to  participate 
in  the  Gt)vemment  grant  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities) :  While  a  higher 
class  public  school  is  defined  by  the 
Education  Act,  the  distinction  between 
a  primary  and  a  secondary  department 
is  not  defined  either  by  that  Act  or  by 
the  Scotch  Code ;  and  my  Lords  are  un- 
able, therefore,  to  say  whether  the 
organization  of  the  Garnethill  School 
corresponds  to  the  hon.  Member's  de- 
scription. The  instruction  in  respect  of 
which  the  school  has  been  inspected 
and  grants  paid  is  such  as  is  embraced 
by  the  Scotch  Code.  The  organization 
of  the  Hutcheson's  Schools,  and  any 
claims  which  these  schools  may  be  able 
to  make  to  participate  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary grant,  can  only  be  judged  by  their 
Lordships  when  the  managers  of  these 
schools  decide  to  prosecute  such  a  claim, 
and  when  the  necessary  particulars 
called  for  by  the  Department  in  connec- 
tion therewith  are  furnished. 

SCOTLAND-HOLIDAYS    FOR   THE 
AGRICULTURAL  POPULATION. 

Mb.  THOEBUEN  (Peebles  and  Sel- 
kirk) asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
take  steps  to  secure  certain  holidays  for 
the  agricultural  population  in  Scotland, 
at  all  events  equivalent  in  number  to 
those  lost  to  them  by  the  abolition 
rapidly  taking  place  of  fast  days  and 
fair  days,  hitherto  held  as  non- working 
days  or  holidays  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Maodonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities):  Her  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  pledge  itself  to  take 
steps  to  secure  holidays  for  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  Scotland.  Such 
matters  must  be  regulated  by  local 
requirements  and  circumstances,  and 
would  be  more  properly  dealt  with  by 
Local  Boards,  which  it  is  hoped  mav 
soon  be  established. 
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EGYPT-THE   MIXED  TRIBUNALS  AT  ^^"^^  .^"^3^.  ^^^®  been  sentenced  to  60 

Ax«vAvrT^r.TA     T>n»iirr^^*T  i^r^  a  davs' imDnsonment  II  DO  had  Deen  sent 

AliEXANDRIA— REMOVAL  OF  A  »/^  o„«».v^«*.,  ♦^ui  «♦  ^««^.  «^.i  ^v.«#i>^* 

to  summary  trial  at  once ;  and,  wnetner, 

MEMBER.  considering  that,   seeing   the   sentence 

Me.  BADEN-POWELL  (Liverpool,  would  appear  to  have  been  a  heavy  one, 

Kirkdale)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  he  will  advise  his  release  now  ? 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  one  The  LORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 

of  the  Foreign  Members  of  the  Mixed  A.    Macdoxald)    (Edinburgh    and    St. 

Tribunals  at  Alexandria  has  been  lately  Andrew's  Universities) :    The  facts  are 

removed  froni  his  post ;  and,  if  so,  what  as   stated   by  the  hon.  Member.    The 

was   the  reason  for  his  removal,    and  offence  was  a  serious  one.     The  man 

who  was  responsible  for  his    appoint-  Ferrie  behaved  with  great  violence  and 

ment  ?  obstinacy.     After  a  poker  which  he  was 

The  under  SECRETARY  of  brandishing  in  the  street  had  been  with 
STATE  (Sir  James  Fergusson)  (Man-  difficulty  taken  from  him,  and  when  he 
Chester,  N.E.) :  One  of  the  Foreign  was  allowed  to  go,  he  re- appeared  with 
Members  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  at  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  again  acted  with 
Alexandria  has  lately  resigned,  but  is  such  violence  that  it  was  only  after  a 
reported  to  have  withdrawn  his  resigna-  severe  struggle  that  he  could  be  arrested 
tion.  The  Foreign  Judges  in  Egypt  are  and  locked  up.  It  was,  in  all  proba- 
appointed  by  the  Egyptian  Government  bility,  because  of  the  long  detention  be- 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  countries  fore  trial  that  Crown  Counsel  finally 
to  which  they  belong.  ordered  him  to  be  tried  summarily,  it 

being  thought  that  a  sentence  not  ex- 

POST    OFFICE— TRUSTEE    SAVING^S'  ceeding  60  days,  in  addition  to  the  60 

BANKS.  ^B.yB  already  suffered,  would  be  suffi- 

Mb.  HARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  asked  ^^®^*-     I  am  not  of  opinion  that  three 

the  Postmaster  General,   Whether  no  ™^H*t«  ^^  prison  is  at  all  an  excessive 

depositor  in  the  Trustee  Savings'  Banks  pun/«bment  m  the  circumstances,  and 

can  insure  his  or  her  life,  or  buy  a  de-  ^^^^^  °^^  *^^^^«®  ^^^  remission, 
ferred  annuity  in  the  Post  Office,  unless 
he  or  she  either  first  closes  his  or  her 

Trustee  Savings'  Bank  account,  or  for-  ,,      r^„^^^    ,^,      ,     ox      ,    ,     , 

feits  his  or  her  savings  ?  ^»-  SHEIL  (Meath,  S.)  asked  the 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL(Mr.  Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordnance,  in 

Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  The  reference  to  the  cost  and  distribution  of 

facts,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member,  are  ^^  P^f^*  of  the  Suakin-Berber  Railway, 

correct.     The  Savings'  Bank  Act,  1882,  Whether  the  «*  storing  ''  of  a  large  por- 

requires  a  person  who  wishes  to  insure  \^^^  of  this  plant  at  Woolwich  consists 

or  purchase  an  annuity  through  the  Post  ^^  leaving  rails,  engines,  carriages,  and 

Office  to  open  an  account  in  the  Post  trucks  to  rot  and  decay  m  the  open  air 

Office  Savings'   Bank,  and  a  previous  ^^  »   ^^^^^ly   spot    on    the   Plumstead 

Act  prohibits  one  person  from  having  a    Marshes? ^„^-r^^  . ^    .,, 

direct  interest  in  more  than  one  Savings'  ^,  The  SURVIE YOR  GENERAL  (Mr. 

Bank  account.     The  same  Act  of  1882  Northcote)  (Exeter) :  Of  this  railway 

appUes,  however,  to  the  Trustee  Savings'  plant  the  rails  are  properly  stacked  m 

Banks ;  and  therefore  a  depositor  in  the  t'^®  <>P®°>  ^^  ^^  "s?®^.    The  engines  are 

Trustee  Bank  can  apply  for  a  contract  ^°<i®f ,  c^^^^^'   *?^»   having    been   tho- 

to  the  bank  in  which  he  is  a  depositor,  roughly  overhauled  and  repaired,  are  m 

better  condition  than  when  they  left 

Suakin.    The  carriages  and  trucks  are 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (SCOTLAND) -CASE  standing  on  rails  in  the  open ;  they  are 

OF FERRIE,  AT  HAMILTON.  ^ept  in  good  order  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  mason  (Lanark,  Mid)  asked  Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  a  man  borne) :  What  is  to  become  of  them  ? 
named  Ferrie  was  sentenced  to  30  days'  Mr.  NORTHCOTE :  As  I  stated  the 
imprisonment  at  Hamilton,  on  9th  April  other  day,  some  of  the  rails  are  to  be 
last,  for  breach  of  tho  peace ;  whether  he  used  in  the  con«truction  of  military  rail- 
had  been  in  prison  for  60  days'  previous  ways ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
to  trial ;  whether  it  is  the  law  that  he  stock  is  to  be  sold. 
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BURMAH— THE  POLICE. 

Mr.  SHEIL  (Meath,  S.)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  police  officers 
in  Burmah,  some  of  whom  have  seen 
active  service  and  have  acquired  the  Bur- 
mese language,  have  heen  superseded 
by  men  from  India  of  shorter  service  and 
lower  ^ade;  whether  the  Inspector 
General  of  Police,  Lower  Burmah, 
has  represented  to  the  Government  the 
injustice  that  has  been  done  to  his  junior 
officers ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
of  India  will  take  into  consideration  the 
grievances  complained  of? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham): 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  no  informa- 
tion whatever  on  the  subject  referred  to. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  any  grievances 
complained  of  will  be  duly  considered 
by  the  proper  authorities  in  India. 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART- 
PUBLICATION  OF  THE  ICELANDIC 
SAGAS. 

Mr.  LYELL  (Orkney  and  Shetland) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
When  the  Rolls  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
Sagas  will  be  published;  whether  the 
whole  work  has  long  since  been  finished, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  been  in  type 
for  several  years ;  whether  its  publica- 
tion is  now  awaiting  an  introduction  by 
the  editor.  Sir  George  Dasent;  and, 
whether  he  will  take  steps  to  secure  the 
speedy  issue  of  a  work  that  has  already 
been  so  long  delayed  ? 

The  SECRETARY  (Mr.  Jackson) 
(Leeds,  N.) :  There  appears  to  have 
been  an  unreasonable  delay  in  the  pub- 
lication of  these  volumes.  I  understand, 
however,  that  the  first  two  volumes  vnll 
be  published  in  June.  I  will  see  if  I 
can  do  anything  to  secure  the  speedy 
issue  of  the  remainder.  The  delay 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
manuscript  of  a  translation  and  an  in- 
troduction to  be  furnished  by  Sir  George 
Dasent  have  not  yet  been  supplied. 

PREVENTION    OP    CRIME    (IRELAND) 
ACT,  18«2— RETURNS. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Will  the  Govern- 
ment grant  the  Return  as  to  Prelimi- 
nary Inquiries  under  the  Prevention  of 
Grime  (Ireland)  Act,  1882,  on  the  Paper 
lor  Friday  f 


The  PARLIAMENTARY  tJNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kiwo-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  All  the  information  that  can  be 
given  has  already  been  furnished  to  the 
hon.  Member  in  my  reply  to  his  Question 
of  a  few  days  since.  The  Government 
cannot  give  the  Return  asked  for,  as 
they  have  no  official  records  which  will 
enable  them  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
magistrates  who  held  the  inquiries  are 
dead,  or  have  left  the  Service. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)-THE  SKIN- 
NERS'  ESTATE,  NEAR  DRAPERS- 
TOWN,  CO.  DERRY. 

Mr.  M'CARTAN  (Down,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the 
recent  evictions  on  the  Skinnerb'  Estate, 
near  Draperstown,  County  Derry,  Whe- 
ther he  will  state  the  amount  of  expenses 
incurred  in  sending  the  250  policemen, 
County  Inspectgr,  District  Inspectors, 
Divisional  Magistrate,  and  Resident 
Magistrates  from  their  different  stations 
to  and  from  the  scene  of  the  evictions ; 
the  expenses  incurred  by  them  during 
their  stay  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and, 
the  amount  paid  for  cars  and  other 
vehicles  employed  by  them  in  connection 
with  these  evictions  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  I  am  unable,  at  present,  to 
state  the  expenses  incurred  in  afford- 
ing the  Sheriff  such  protection  as 
would  insure  him  freedom  from  mo- 
lestation in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ; 
but  I  may  observe  that  the  labour  of 
collecting  such  information  is  consider- 
able, and  no  public  advantage  is  gained 
by  furnishing  the  particulars  requested. 

Mb.  M*CARTAN  asked,  when  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
be  able  to  g^ve  this  information  to  the 
House,  as  it  was  of  some  importance  ? 

Colonel  KINGHARMAN  said,  the 
importance  of  such  information  was  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  he  had  already 
mentioned  that  he  did  not  see  that  any 
great  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  it. 

PORTUGAL    AND    ZANZIBAR  -  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  DELIMITATION 

COMMISSION. 

Mb.  F.  S.  STEVENSON  (Suffolk, 
Eye)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
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vhether  Portugal  accepts  the  decii 
the  International  Delimitation  Commis- 
aioD,  and  of  the  London  Conference, 
relative  to  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory constituting  the  dominions  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar;  and,  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  losaes  sustained  by  B 
tish  euhjecta  in  consequence  of  tne  re- 
cent hostilities  ? 

The  under  SEOEETAET 
STATE  {Sir  James  FsnouaaoN)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.)  :  Portugal  and  Zanzibar 
have  appointed  Special  GommissionerB 
to  discuss  the  question  of  boundary. 
The  Portugaese  Gommiseioner,  Senhor 
Capello.thewellknown  African  traveller, 
is  understood  to  have  sailed  from  Lisbon 
on  the  18th  instant.  The  captured  vessel 
Kilwa  will  be  restored  to  the  Sultan. 
Portugal  has  not  accepted  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  International  Delimitation 
Commission,  so  far  as  tbej  affect  her 
claims  to  the  territorv  in  dispute.  The 
amount  of  losses  of  British  subjects  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  hostilities  has 
not  yet  been  reported. 

ADMIRALTY— COLONIAL  DEFENCES— 
TOKPEDO  BOATS  FOR  SINQAPORE. 
Kb,  DE  lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
When  the  three  Grst-class  torpedo  boats, 
which  have  been  detailed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Singapore  Harbour  and  Coal- 
ing Station,  will  be  sent  to  their  deetina- 

The  FIEST  LORD  (Lord  Georoe 
Havilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  No 
first-class  torpedo  boats  have  been  de- 
tailed for  the  protection  of  Singapore 
Harbour  and  Coaling  Station.  There 
are  two  of  these  boats  at  Hong  Kong, 
and  it  is  intended  to  send  out  four  more. 
[Mr.  De  Lisle:  And  none  at  all  to 
Hong  Eong?]  No.  The  armoured 
ship  Orion  is  at  the  present  time  stationed 
at  Singapore. 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  OH  THE 
LAND  LAW  (IRELAND)  ACT,  18B1, 
AND  THE  POHCHASE  OF  LAND  (IREU 
LAND)  ACT,  1885-ALLEGED  "COOK- 
ING "  OF  THE  REPORT. 
Mk.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam 


Report,  which  purports  to  give  a 
letter  from  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  of  Strabane, 
to  Tht  DuUin  Siprett,  complaining  that 
portions  of  hia  evidence  had  been  omitted 
from  the  Blue  Book,  and  that  the  proofs 
of  his  evidence  had  never  been  sent  to 
him  for  correction ;  whether  the  above 
statements  are  correct ;  why  Mr.  Sinclair 
was  not  enabled  to  correct  the  proofs  of 
his  evidence,  and  why  portions  of  his 
evidence  were  omitted ;  whether  any, 
and  which,  of  the  other  witnesses  were 
treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Government  intend  to  publish 
an  Appendix  to  the  Blue  Book  contain- 
ing all  the  paesagea  so  omitted  from  the 
evidence  of  different  witnesses? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Haruak) 
(£ent.  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied] 
said:  The  Irish  Government  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  say  to  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  by  the  lion.  Member.  Reports 
of  Royal  Commissions  do  not  pass 
through  their  hands. 

PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER— VENTILA- 
TION OF  THE  PRIVATE  BILL  COM- 
MITTEE ROOMS. 

Mb.  HOWORTH  (Salford,  8.)  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  If 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  bad 
state  of  the  ventilation  of  the  Private  Bill 
Committee  Rooms;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  in  the  present  Session  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Sheffield  caught  cold  in  one  of 
the  Committee  Rooms  and  died  soon 
afterwards ;  whether  he  is  aware  that 
Members  have  often  to  protect  thom- 
selvea  from  draughts  by  wearing  theit 
hata  and  oovering  their  lege  viih  their 
overcoats ;  whether  it  has  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  Members,  counsel,  wit- 
nesses, and  others  continually  complain 
of  the  discomfort  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed ;  and,  whether  he  will  take  steps 
to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  upstairs? 

The  FIEST  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
pLUifKET)  (Dublin  University):  I  had 
Dot  received  any  complaints  as  to  the 
bad  state  of  ventilation  in  the  Private 
Bill  Committee  Rooms  until  I  aaw  my 
hon.  Friend's  Question  on  the  Paper, 
had  I  heard  of  the  painful  t 
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tho  subject ;  but  I  am  assured  that  there 
is  an  attendant  of  the  Yontilation  De- 
partment, whose  duty  it  is  to  be  always 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Committee 
Booms,  and  to  report  any  such  com- 
plaints if  made  to  him. 

ARMY— THE  CAMERON  HIGHLANDERS. 

Mb.  FINLAY  (Inverness,  &c.)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
rumour  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
abolish  the  distinctive  name  of  the 
*'  Cameron  Highlanders,"  or  to  convert 
the  regiment  into  a  battalion  of  Foot 
Guards ;  and,  whether,  in  view  of  the 
universal  dissatisfaction  which  would  be 
caused  in  Inverness- shire  and  Scotland 
generally,  any  such  change  will  be  per- 
sisted in  ? 

The  SECRETAEY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
There  is  no  intention  at  present  to  change 
in  any  way  the  name  or  the  status  of  the 
Cameron  Highlanders. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)-RETURN 
OF  RESIDENT  MAGISTRATES. 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  (Wol- 
verhampton, E.)  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  iiord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
When  the  Return  with  respect  to  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  in  Ireland,  ordered  on 
the  31st  Marcb,  will  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  This  Return  was  presented  on  the 
18  th  instant. 

BORNEO-THE  SULTAN  OF  BRUNEI. 

Admiral  COMMERELL  (Southamp- 
ton) (for  Admiral  Matne)  (Pem- 
broke and  Haverfordwest)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  Q-ovemment  have 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei  begging  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  pay  no  attention  to 
any  representations  they  may  receive 
from  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  or  other 
people,  regarding  the  affairs  of  Brunei, 
Limbang,  and  Putoug,  but  await  the 
arrival  of  his  (the  Sultan's)  letter ;  and, 
whether  this  telegram  came  through  the 
regular  official  channel,  the  Consul 
General,  or  direct  from  the  Sultan ;  and, 
if  direct,  whether  Her  Majesty's  GK>- 
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vernment  are  aware  of  any  reason  for 
its  being  so  sent  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  oy 
STATE  (Sir  James  Ferqusson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.)  :  A  telegram  was  received 
through  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  1st 
of  March  from  a  merchant  in  London, 
to  whom  it  had  been  sent  from  Singa- 
pore, stating  that  the  Sultan  of  Brunei 
had  requested  him  to  represent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  suspend  action  in 
regard  to  complaints  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sarawak  or  others  against  him, 
and  that  the  Sultan  had  explained 
matters  by  mail.  The  probable  reason 
why  this  message  did  not  come  through 
the  regular  official  channel  is  that  the 
Sultan  believed  that  the  Consul  General 
had  made  complaints  of  him.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  letter 
indicated  in  the  telegram  has  now 
arrived,  and  is  being  translated. 

PUBLIC   BUSINESS -THE    LOCAL   GO- 
VERNMENT  BILL-LEGISLATION. 

Mb.  F.  S.  STEVENSON  (Suffolk, 
Eye)  asked  tho  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Whether  the  Local  Government 
Bill,  promised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  will  be  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  in  ''  another 
place ;  "  and,  whether  questions  relating 
to  allotments  and  to  the  management 
of  local  charities  will  come  within  the 
scope  of  that  Bill,  or  form  the  subjects 
of  separate  measures  ? 

The  FIEST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster):  The 
Local  Government  Bill  will  be  intro- 
duced in  this  House  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  Public  Business  will  permit.  The 
question  as  to  allotments  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  separate  Bill.  The  manage- 
ment of  local  charities  will  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill,  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  charities  are  administered  by  the 
Local  Authorities. 

THE  flEVISED  STATUTES -ISSUE  OF  A 
NEW  AND   CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Mr.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  the  Government  have  con- 
sidered the  propriety  of  issuing  a  new 
and  cheaper  edition  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes,  corrected  up  to  date,  as 
promised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in   the  Second  Session    of 
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1886,  and  by  the  Firat  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury early  in  the  present  Session ;  whe- 
ther the  G-oyernment  have  arrived  at  any 
decision  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther they  are  in  a  position  to  communi- 
cate such  decision  to  the  House ;  and, 
whether  he  can  state  to  the  House  the 
probable  price  at  which  a  complete  set 
will  be  obtainable  in  the  event  of  such 
publication  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster):  The 
question  of  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Sta- 
tutes has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Committee, 
and  they  have  submitted  to  the  Treasury 
the  following  proposals: — That  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Statutes  be  under- 
taken, of  convenient  size,  to  be  published 
volume  by  volume  as  revision  is  com- 
pleted ;  that  the  work  bje  commenced  at 
once,  in  which  case  the  first  volume  can 
probably  be  brought  out  this  year.  The 
vJommittee  believe  that  such  an  edition 
could  be  supplied  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
eight  guineas  for  the  complete  set.  We 
have  had  these  recommendations  under 
consideration  at  the  Treasury,  and  are 
about  to  ffive  our  sanction  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Committee. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  (Sheffield,  Bright- 
side)  asked,  whether  the  claims  of  the 
Gt>vemment  as  to  copyright  would  come 
under  consideration  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  at  the  present 
moment.  It  was  necessary  to  see  that 
the  copyright  belonging  to  the  nation 
should  be  preserved ;  but  all  matters  of 
importance  were  published  by  the  news- 
papers. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  wished  to  know  if 
the  copyright  of  the  Revised  Code, 
published  by  teachers  for  their  own  use, 
was  retained  by  the  Government  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  Obviously,  a 
publication  of  that  kind  is  never 
interfered  with  by  the  Government. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)  —  OATHS  AND  AFFIRMA- 
TI0N8-THE  OATHS  BILL. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  at  Liverpool  City  Sessions  on 
Saturday  last,  the  Recorder  refused  the 
oath  and  affirmation  of  W.  A.  Newcomb 
as  a  juror,  Mr.  Newcomb  having  applied 
to  affirm  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 


person  without  religious  belief ;  whether 
on  Monday,  at  an  inquest  at  Wood 
Green,  Mr.  Wynne  Baxter,  the  Coroner, 
accepted  the  affirmation  of  Mr.  Gates  as 
a  juror,  although  Mr.  Gates  had  stated 
that  he  was  without  religious  belief; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  similar  in- 
stances of  conflict,  as  to  acceptance 
and  rejection  of  affirmation  by  jurors 
without  religious  belief,  are  constantly 
occurring  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  before 
Coroners ;  and,  whether,  under  those 
circumstances,  the  Oovernment  can 
afford  any  facilities  for  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  House  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Oaths  Bill,  which,  during 
the  whole  of  the  present  Session,  has 
been  persistently  blocked  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster):  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  cases 
quoted,  nor  am  I  aware  that  similar 
cases  of  conflict  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence. In  the  present  state  of  Public 
Business,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give 
facilities  for  any  measure  that  is  not  a 
Government  Bill. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH :  Can  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  influence  Gentlemen 
who  sit  behind  him  to  withdraw  their 
block  to  the  Bill  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  have  no  power 
to  do  that. 

IRISH  LAND  LAW  BILL. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo.  E.) :  I  wish  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If 
he  will  kindly  state  what  day  the  Irish 
Land  Law  Bill  will  be  set  down  for 
second  reading  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster)  :  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  precise  day ;  but  will 
inquire  and  tell  the  hon.  Member  to- 
morrow. 

CRIMINAL    LAW    AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

Mb.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.)  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether, 
in  the  event  of  the  debate  on  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Reid)  closing  that 
night  and  the  Speaker  leaving  the  Chair, 
the  Government  would  immediately  put 
down  Progress  for  Monday  next,  so  as  to 
allow  hon.  Members  a  day  or  two  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  numerous 
Amendments  on  the  Paper  ? 
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The  first  LOED  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.Smith)  (Strand,  West- 
minster) :  I  may  say  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  tbe  Government  to  accede 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
There  has  been  great  delay — I  do  not 
say  unnecessary  delay,  because  I  wish 
to  refrain  from  using  any  language 
which  would  create  an  unpleasant  feel* 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  House — 
hut  the  House  must  feel,  and  everyone 
must  feel,  that  the  time  already  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  this  measure  has 
been  unprecedented.  The  Government 
are  ready  to  proceed  without  any 
delay  whatever,  and  the  measure  will  be 
taken  to-morrow. 

Me.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  whether  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  ar- 
ranged that  there  should  be  only  four 
speeches  that  night  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  Hon.  Gentle- 
men  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  to 
make  any  such  arrangement.  It  is  a 
question  within  the  discretion  of  the 
House  itself. 

ORDERS    OF   TEE  DAY. 


CRIMINAL    LAW    AMENDMENT    (IRE- 
LAND)  BILL.-[BiLL  217.] 

{Mr.  Arthur  Balfottry  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews^ 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.       ADJOURNED   DEBATE. 
[THIHD   NIOHT.] 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [26th  April],  **That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  for 
Committee  on  the  Bill. 

And  which  Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  **  to  tho 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House  declines  to  proceed  further  with  a 
measure  for  strengthening  the  Criminal  Law 
against  combinations  of  tenants  until  it  has 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief  against 
excessive  rents  in  tho  shape  in  which  it  may 
pass  the  other  House  of  Parliament,"— (if r. 
Robert  Reid,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 


Mr.    E.    BECKETT   (York.    N.R., 
Whitby)    said,  he  was   aware  that  to 
interpose  in  a  debate  already  protracted 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  discussion  could 
not  be  justi6ed   without  some  special 
reason.     He  thought  that    the    House 
would  admit  that  special  reason    was 
provided  in  the  information  bearing  on 
certain  passages   of   great   importance 
which  had  lately  occurred  in  the  House, 
and  to  which  he  proposed  to  refer.     He 
might  say  that  the  Amendment  before 
the  House  might  have  been  dictated  by 
the  Chicago   Convention.      He    would 
ask  hon.   Members  opposite    whether 
they    would  make  the  maintenance  of 
law  dependent  on  remedial  measures  in 
all  cases  ?    Supposing  that  bread  riots 
broke  out  in  the  streets  of  London,  that 
the  streets  were  torn  up  and  barricades 
erected,  where  they  to  wait  until  their 
grievances  were  inquired  into  before  the 
rioters  were  suppressed?      When    the 
Socialist  riots  broke  out  in  London,  and 
they  were  not  immediately  suppressed, 
the    then    Home   Secretary  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  blame  for  not 
having  foreseen  and    prevented  them, 
and  he  took  precautions  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.     It  was    obvious  that  these 
riots  must  be  suppressed  without  delay, 
and    the   grievances  which   were  then 
complained  of  had  not  been  redressed 
until  this  day,  although  they  were,  he 
maintained,  quite    as    serious  in  their 
character  as  the  Irish  grievances  which 
were  complained  of.     The  Amendment, 
if  carried,  would  be  a  piece  of    class 
legislation,  and  it  aimed  at  protecting 
one  class,  the  tenants  of  Ireland ;  but 
the  other  classes  subject  to  the  tyrannies 
of  the  National  League  would  be  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  that  organization. 
An  hon.  Member   opposite   had  said  : 
Supposing  the  positions  were  reversed, 
how     would    the    inhabitants    of    this 
country  like  to  live  under  the  Crimes 
Act  ?    That  argument  could  be  made  to 
act  both  ways.    The  National  League 
viewed    the  system  of  intimidation  in 
Ireland  with  complacency,  because  they 
were  the  authors  and  not  the  victims  of 
it ;  but  if  the  positions  were  reversed, 
and  if  hon.  Members  in  the  House  were 
subjected  to  the  outrages  perpetrated  in 
Ireland,  they  would  be  the  first  to  cry 
out  against  the  National  League  and 
demand  its  immediate  suppression.     No 
one  could  deny  that  intimidation  existed 
in    Ireland,   and  that  Boycotting  was 
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prevalent.  Hon.  Oentlomen  opposite, 
and  especially  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  John  Morley),  had  asserted  that 
Boycotting  could  not  be  put  down.  If 
they  had  followed  the  course  of  politics 
in  America,  they  would  know  that  Boy- 
cotting had  been  imported  into  America 
from  Ireland  among  other  things  from 
that  country  which  the  Americans  did 
not  like.  It  had  been  taken  cognizance 
of  by  the    American    tribunals,  and  a 

i'udgment  was  recently  giren  in  the 
lighest  Court  in  America  which  de- 
nounced Boycotting  very  plainly.  Judge 
Brown,  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  asserted — 

"  That  all  combinations  and  associations  de- 
signed to  coerce  men  to  become  members,  or  to 
interfere  Tvith,  obstruct,  vex,  or  annoy  them 
because  they  are  not  members,  and  all  associa- 
tions designed  to  interfere  with  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  employers  in  the  proper  management  of 
their  business,  or  to  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  their  business  shall  be  conducted  bv 
threats  of  injury  or  loss  by  interference  with 
their  property  or  traffic,  &c.,  are  illegal  combi- 
nations, and  all  acts  done  in  furtherance  of 
such  intentions  and  accompanied  by  damage  are 
actionable." 

That  seemed  to  be  broad  and  full,  but 
the  most  significant  part  of  the  decision 
was  probably  the  sentence  which  stated 
that— 

''  The  acts  mentioned  are  not  only  illegal,  ren- 
dering the  defendants  liable  in  damages,  but  also 
misdemeanours  at  Common  Law  as  well  as  by 
Section  168  of  the  Penal  Code  " 

of  New  York  State.  That  was  to  say, 
the  power  to  enforce  the  right  which 
every  individual  possessed  to  labour 
where  and  when  he  would,  and  to  con- 
duct his  business  without  let  or  hind- 
rance, and  to  enjoy  his  property  free 
from  loss  or  interference  from  others, 
was  a  part  of  the  great  unwritten  law 
which  was  the  heritage  of  all  civilized 
people.  What  was  Boycotting  but  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  others; 
and  how  were  they  to  deal  with  that 
interference?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  John  Morley)  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  interference — 

"  Where  ways  of  living  interfere  with  the 
lawful  rights  of  others  it  is  necessary  to  force 
the  dissidents,  however  strong  may  be  their  con- 
scientious sentiments.*' 

That  was  what  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  do.  America  had  acted  on  the 
principle  thus  laid  down,  and  had  very 
swiftly,  sharply,  and  sternly  repressed 
Boycotting ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
had  almoBt   ceased  there.    What    the 


Americans  had  done,  we  in  Ireland 
could  do  ;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  was 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  main- 
tained that  Boycotting  could  not  be  put 
down  by  law.  Boycotting  was  inflicted 
in  most  cases  for  the  payment  of  rent. 
The  action  of  the  National  League  had 
stripped  rent  of  its  moral  sanction.  The 
National  League  never  punished  a  man 
for  not  paying  his  rent ;  it  visited  all  its 
pains  and  penalties  on  those  who  paid 
their  rents.  The  pages  of  the  Report  of 
the  Cowper  Commission  teemed  with 
evidence  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Kavanagh 
said — 

**  To  prevent  the  payment  of  rent  is  the  first 
and  most  important  principle  in  the  policy  of 
the  League,  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  course  to  bring  landlords  and  tenants  into 
collision." 

It  was  objected  that  this  Bill  was  per* 
manent.  But  it  need  not  be  permanent 
unless  Ireland  chose.  At  any  moment 
she  could  shake  herself  free  from  its 
shackles,  and  stand  from  under  its 
incubus.  Having  done  its  work,  the  Bill 
would  be  removed  into  the  background, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  sense  of  its 
perpetual  presence  would  have  a  good 
effect.  It  differed  from  all  previous 
Coercion  Bills  in  that  it  had  the  forms 
and  nature  of  law.  Not  many  people 
had  seen  the  handcuffs,  the  felon's  cell, 
or  the  gallows ;  but  the  knowledge  that 
they  existed  went  a  long  way  to  deter 
people  from  doing  wrong.  In  the  same 
way,  it  was  hoped  that  that  Bill  would 
prevent  people  committing  outrages  which 
the  Bill  was  destined  to  punish.  Even 
if  the  Bill  was  permanent,  it  was  diiected 
against  an  organization  which  sought  to 
be  permanent,  and  which  sought  to  es- 
tablish its  rule  by  restiog  it  upon  the 
pillars  of  disorder  and  disaffection.  No 
attempt  to  improve  Ireland  would  be 
effectual  until  the  League  was  put 
down.  He  was  supported  in  that  con- 
tention by  the  authority  of  The  Irish 
JForid,  which  said,  on  January  20, 
1886— 

"  Just  now  *  law  and  order '  in  Ireland — that 
is,  landlordism  and  police  rule-*  are  having  a 
pretty  rough  time  of  it.  '  Leg^  obligations/ 
in  other  words  rent  paying,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  much  attended  to.  A  cable  despatch  tells 
us  that  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  farmers  are 
refusing  to  pay  even  judicial  rents,  hence  the 
danger  to  *  law  and  order,'  and  the  absolute  need, 
from  a  British  point  of  view,  of  stamping  out 
the  League." 

It  was  said  that  the  League  had  better 
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bo  left  alone,  because  it  was  using  its 
influence  to  restrain  outrages.  But  that 
was  just  where  the  danger  lay.  If  the 
Land  League  could  restrain  outrages  it 
could  also  create  them.  If  it  could  put 
down  crime  it  could  also  keep  up  crime. 
If  crime  expanded  and  contracted  at  the 
orders  of  the  League,  it  showed  the 
League  had  power  to  go  outside  the 
Constitution — a  power  which  could  not 
CO  exist  with  the  authority  of  that 
House,  and  which  ought  to  be  taken 
from  them.  The  House  was  aware  that 
charges  of  a  very  serious  nature  had 
been  made  against  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. Those  charges  had  been  stigma- 
tized by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  as  false  and  most  criminal 
in  character.  He  was  not  going  to  ques- 
tion the  denial  which  had  been  given  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork — 

"  For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 
So  aro  thoy  all— all  honourable  men.'* 

But  the  evidence  on  which  the  charges 
rested  had  not  been  disproved ;  and, 
therefore,  we  were  compelled  to  have 
some  faith  in  them,  and  there  was  a 
growing  conviction  of  their  truth.  So 
far,  the  serious  charges  made  by  T/ie  Times 
had  only  been  met  by  a  denial  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork.  Therefore,  it 
was  important  to  inquire  what  that  denial 
was  worth.  Against  charges  supported 
by  evidence  there  was  only  the  word  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  and  there- 
fore the  value  of  his  word  became  of  the 
most  enormous  importance.  His  credi- 
bility affected  not  only  the  fate  of  that 
Bill,  but  the  whole  fate  of  the  move- 
ment. He  proposed  to  refer  to  some 
things  which  had  occurred  in  the  career 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  in  1883, 
in  America,  in  order  to  test  his  credi- 
bility. 

Me.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  call 
the  hon.  Member  to  Order ;  but  I  wish 
to  ask  whether  he  is  in  Order  in  entering 
upon  an  argument  to  prove  that  a  denial 
made  by  another  hon.  Member  is  not 
worthy  of  credence  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  It  would  not  bo 
competent  for  the  hon.  Member  to  call 
in  question  the  denial  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  ;  but,  as  I  understood  the 
hon.  Member,  ho  accepted  that  denial. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
No,  no! 

Mr.  E.  BECKETT  said,  ho  had  ex- 
pressly accepted  the  denial  of  the  hon. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett 


I  Member  for  Cork.  In  1880  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  went  to  America  to 
organize  the  movement  which  had  re- 
sulted in  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
he  and  his  Colleagues  were  severely 
criticized  by  the  American  papers,  and 
notably  by  The  Ntw  York  Herald,  for 
attempting  to  stop  relief  flowing  to  the 
Irish  people  through  any  channel  that 
was  not  consulted  by  them.  That  paper 
denounced  their  conduct,  and  then  cor* 
respondence  fastened  on  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers the  charge  of  refusing  relief,  out  of 
funds  subscribed  in  America,  to  persons 
in  Ireland  merely  because  they  had  paid 
their  rent.  On  February  1,  1880,  The 
New  York  Herald  published  a  letter 
from  its  Dublin  correspondent,  stating 
that— 

*'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Balla  Tenants*  Defence 
Association,  held  on  Sunday,  January  18,  1880, 
for  the  purposes  of  considering  some  cases  of 
destitution  in  tho  neighbourhood  and  granting 
relief  among  the  applicants,  were  some  tenant 
farmers,  occupiers  of  holdings  of  from  five  to 
ten  acres,  who  were  in  a  state  of  great  misery. 
The  president  of  tho  association,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Walsh,  having  learned  that  some  of  these  men 
had  paid  rent,  proposed  that  no  relief  should  be 
given  to  any  man  who  had  paid  rent,  and  this 
was  carried  by  a  majority." 

The  Balla  Association  was  formed  under 

thedirect  auspices  of  tbehon:  Member  for 

Cork  in  November,  1879,  and  affiliated 

with  the  Land  League  of  Mr.  Davitt. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  who  was 

in   Washington  when   the  letter   from 

Dublin  was  published  in  The  New  York 

Herald  of  February    1,   wrote  to    that 

journal  on  February  3,   1880,  in  these 

terms — 

**  I  have  received  no  information  as  to  the 
occurrence  alleged  by  your  correspondent  at 
Balla,  and  am  not  disposed  to  believe  that  any 
such  resolution  has  boon  passed  by  the  local 
committee.  Balla,  however,  has  recently  been 
the  scene  of  a  very  cruel  eviction,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  local  committee,  in  a  fit  of  ex- 
asperation, may  have  taken  some  steps  calcu- 
lated  to  give  colour  to  the  accusatibn  made 
against  them.  L  have  cabled  for  information, 
and  will  let  you  have  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

On  February  4  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  sent  from  Washington  to  The  New 
York  Herald  a  communication  received 
by  him  from  the  executive  committee  in 
Dublin  declaring  that — 

"  No  such  resolution  had  been  passed  at  Balla 
or  elsewhere,  and  denying  that  relief  had  been 
refused  to  rent-paying  tenants." 

Ths  New  York  Herald  published  this  on 
February  7,  with  the  following  editorial 
comments — 
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to  the  judgment  of  the  House  and 
country.  On  Monday,  February  20, 
1880,  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  pub- 
lished this  letter — 


"We  have  found  Mr.  Parnell  not  over- care- 
ful as  to  the  accuracy  of  all  he  says  against 
those  he  may  regard  as  adversaries.  Considera- 
tions of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  informa- 
tion received  by  Mr  Parnell  prevent  our  accept- 
ing as  final  the  denial  he  has  received  from 
Ireland  of  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Balla  Committee,  as  hitherto  reported  by  our 
correspondent.  Our  correspondent's  statement 
was  impartial  and  without  prejudice." 

On  February  8,  1880,  The  New  York 
Herald  published  a  despatch,  dated 
Dublin,  February  7,  from  its  correspon- 
dent, to  this  efifect — 

"  The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Balla  Ten- 
ants' Defence  Association  is  entirely  correct. 
Messrs.  Egan  and  O' Sullivan  and  Biggar  were 
not  present.  The  Herald's  informant,  who  is 
the  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Trnus  and  Fret' 
man'' 8  Journal,  was  present,  and  took  part  in  the 
meeting.  Both  The  Times  and  The  Freeman^ s 
Journal  oi  January  20  say  that  about  100  almost 
starving  heads  of  families  attended  the  meeting 
and  made  application  for  relief,  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  some  money  had  been  received  by  the 
League.  Mr.  J.  A.  Walsh,  the  president,  being 
informed  that  rent  had  been  paid  by  many  of 
the  applicants,  proposed  that  no  relief  should  be 
granted  them.  This  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority." 

The  report  was  published  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  kingdom  from  January 
20,  and  has  remained  uncontradicted  to 
the  present  moment.  That  showed  that 
The  Times  was  not  the  only  paper  which 
found  it  necessary  and  easy  to  maintain 
important  assertions  in  face  of  the  denial 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork.  There 
was  another  passage  he  would  like  to 
quote  to  the  House.  In  an  interview 
published  in  The  New  York  Herald  on 
January  2,  1880,  the  day  after  his  arrival 
in  America,  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
used  this  language — 

**  In  1847  the  Queen  of  England  was  the  only 
Sovereign  in  Europe  who  gave  nothing  out  of 
her  private  purse  to  the  starving  Irish.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  gave,  and  so  did  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  but  the  Queen  gave  nothing." 

This  extraordinary  slander  upon  the 
Queen  reached  England,  and  was  pub- 
licly contradicted  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill),  who  stated  that 
Her  Majesty  had  contributed  £2,000  in 
1847  to  the  relief  of  the  starving  Irish. 
This  communication  was  cabled  to 
America  and  published  in  The  New  York 
Herald,  where  it  elicited  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork,  not  a  frank  avowal  of 
the  gross  injustice  he  had  done  to  Her 
Majesty,  but  a  letter  so  remarkable  that 
he  would  quote  it  verbally,  and  leave  it 
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**In  reference  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchiirs 
contradiction  of  my  statement,  that  the  Queen 
gave  nothing  to  relievo  the  sufferers  from  the 
famine  in  1847,  I  find  that  I  might  have  gone 
still  further,  and  have  said  with  perfect  accuracy 
not  only  that  she  gave  nothing,  but  that  she 
actually  intercepted  £6,000  of  the  donation 
which  the  Sultan  desired  to  contribute  to  the 
Famine  Fund.  In  1847  the  Sultan  had  ofifered 
a  donation  of  £10,000,  but  the  English  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  was  directed  by  Her 
Majesty  to  inform  him  that  her  contribution 
was  to  be  limited  to  £2,000,  and  that  the  Sul- 
tan should  not,  in  good  taste,  give  more  than 
Her  Majesty,  hence  the  net  result  to  the 
Famine  Fund  by  the  Queen's  action  was  a  loss 
of  £6,000." 

In  that  letter  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
betrayed  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  Queen  had  given  £2,000.  Instead 
of  confessing  his  error  he  aggravated  the 
original  falsehood  of  which  ho  had  been 
guilty,  aud  imparted  to  it  a  most  ma- 
lignant character  by  piling  on  the  top 
of  it  the  monstrous  concoction  just  read 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEAJjY  rose  to  Order. 
He  wished  to  ask  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  justified  in  saying  '*  he  had  aggra- 
vated the  falsehood  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,"  referring  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  ? 

Mr.  DILLON  wished  to  ask,  further, 
whether  the  hon.  Member  opposite  was  in 
Order  in  attributing  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
mo  Qstrous  falsehood  ?  The  hon.  Member 
opposite  had  been  arguing  for  the  last 
20  minutes,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Speaker's 
ruling,  that  the  hon.  Member  K>r  Cork 
was  capable  of,  and  had  frequently  been 
convicted  of,  falsehood,  with  the  object 
of  showing  that  his  statement  in  the 
House  last  week  was  false. 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  Member  that  to  attribute  falsehood 
to  another  hon.  Member  of  this  House 
is  unparliamentary.  The  hon.  Member 
is  entitled  to  enter  into  an  argument 
founded  upon  facts  and  to  draw  infe- 
rences from  those  facts ;  but  he  must 
not  directly  accuse  an  hon.  Member  of 
fihehood. 

Mr.  SHIRLEY  (Yorkshire,  W.R., 
Doncaster) :  Sir,  I  wish  to  take  your  opi- 
nion on  another  point.  May  I  ask  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  discussing 
details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hon. 

K  IThird  Night.'] 
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Ifomber  for  Cork  in  Amorica,  is  speak-  This  bad  been  confessed  by  tbe  bon. 

ing  relevantly  to  tbe  particular  question  Member  for  Cork  in  words  wbiob  were 

before  tbe  House  ?  publisbed  tbe  day  after  bis  arrival  in 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  bave  not  tbougbt  New  York,  and  wbicb  bad  never  been 

proper  to  interfere^  up  to  tbis  point,  witb  repudiated  or  disavowed  by  bim.    Tbe 

the  bon.  Member  ;  but  if  be  accuses  any  bon.  Member  for  Cork  bad  been  aocom- 

bon.  Member  of  falsebood  I  bave  no  panied  on  Board  tbe  Seythia  by  tbe  bon. 

doubt  tbat  be  will  withdraw  tbe  expres-  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  tbe  autbo- 

sioD,  and  be  ougbt  to  withdraw  it.  rized  correspondent    of   The  New  York 

Mr.  E.  BECKETT  said,  that  be  bad  Berald.    On  tbe  day  after  tbeir  arrival 

not  directly  accused  the  bon.  Member  for  at  New  York,  in   January,  1880,   The 

Cork  of  falsehood.     He  bad  merely  left  New  York  Herald  contained  an  account 

tbe  House  to  draw  tbeir  own  inferences  setting  forth  tbe  bon.  Member's  views  of 

from  certain  facts.     [CVf>«  o/*'' Order !  "  the  situation  in  Ireland  and  bis  own 

and  '*  Withdraw !  "]  proposed  action.    Tbe  bon.  Member  for 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Tbe  word,  dis-  Cork  said— 

tinctly,  was  **  falsehood."  "  A  true  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  must  ask  the  bon.  should,  in  my  opinion,  partake  of  both  a  Con- 

Member  to  withdraw  the  expression  that  stitutional  and  an  illegal  charact^.    It  should 

he  used  of  another  bon.  Member— tbat  ^,  ^<J_  *^  ^Pf.^  ^^  J  »«f  «*  organisation, 

be   was    guilty  of    falsebood      I  have  .TaCuk^^d^^^^^^ 

already  said  that  the  hon.  Member  is  tions." 

entitled  to  use  arfi:uments  and  to  draw  a  . .  xu  i.  -&r  v  »  ^  •  i  i* 
such  inferencea  from  facta  as  he  chooses ;  ^'"'^P*'^^  the  hon.  Member  s  denial  of 
but  his  observations  must  be  couched  in  *^«  «utto"hip  of  the  letter  wh'ch  had 
Parliamentary  form  and  expressed  in  ^PP«"f  ?"/'*«  ^««.  ^^  ^^^  >'  to  the 
Parliamentary  language.  [Cr.«  ,/  House  to  ludge  whether  precisely  such  a 
•  *  Withdraw  ^  "  ©  ©  l  ^  letter  might  not  have  been  written  in  pre- 
Mb.  E.  BECKETT  said,  he  under-  ?!8ely8uohcircumBtano^byamanadopt- 
stood  that  he  used  the  word  -concoo-  mgthevxewBandmethodswhich  had  been 
tion '*  [Cries  of  **No  no^"  and  ^^o^®^  "7  *"®  °^°'  ^®°^^®r '^^'^  ^rk. 
-Falsehood."]  If  be  bad  used  tbe  When  asked  if  Mr.  Davitt,  who  h^^ 
word  falsehood  with  regard  to  tbe  hon.  f^V^^'^^  bim  from  Dublin  to  Queens- 
Member  for  Cork  he  asked  leave  to  witb-  ^^^^'  ^*®  °^*  *  ^®*^®'  ^^  ^^®  Fenians, 
Memoeriorooritne  asked  leave  to  wiu-  ^^    ^       Member  for  Cork  replied  tbat 

draw  it;  he  meant  concoction.     What  ,  ^  ^.^  „  .  u«i:^„^  u:,^  *^  u^  «*i^«^^ 

was  tbe  essence  of  the  charfl-e  which  had  ^^  °^^  ^^^  believe  him  to  be  a  leader  or 

was  tlie  essence  01  tne  charge  wHicH  Had  ^  ^       ^^^^.^j  ^^  ^^^  organization.    By 

been  made  against  the  hon.  Member  for  ,^.     .  .^_^  ,    ..^   v.^^    xr     v       ±^ 

ni-u     /n/r-       omu      u  that  statement  the   hon.   Member    for 

SLuh'e^pSL W  mJnwSX J^  ^tt'^^^s^'d^-'^^'^n^H^  1^ ^"^'f  ^ 

consDiracv     invented     bv    felons     and  '***^®'  extraordinary  m  tbe  face  of  his 

traifsjJd  by  foreign  fui  and  carried  S:^£mW8aid-'  '''^''''  '''"^  '''' 
on  by  a  systematic  combination  of  agita- 

tion,  terrorism,  and  murder,  and  that       "  I  said  it  was  absolutely  untrue  to  saj  that 

the  Irish  Party  had,  through  certain  of  the  Irish  National  League  or  the  ParUamentery 

ita  accredited  Members,  been  in  ^nstant  r^^dS^Jt'^^nSf^rKhTSror^: 

touch  and  sympathy  with  the  Uueen  s  Mtion  in  Amerioa  or  thU  country.    I  further 

enemies.     That  charge,  taken  as  a  whole  said  I  did  not  know  who  the  leaders  of  the 

and  in  detail,  could  not  be  refuted  by  Fenian  organization  of  this  country  or  America 

hon.  Members  opposite  ;  certainly  it  had  ^®'®- 

not  been  refuted.     The  Irish  World  of  It  would  be  strange  if  tbe  bon.  Member 

January  30  stated  plainly  tbat  Ireland's  for  Cork,  who  was  the  first  President  of 

mission  was  not  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Land  League,  bad  not  some  know- 

the  two  countries,  but   to   destroy  the  ledge  of  the  Fenian  organization  and  the 

Pirate  Empire— referring  to  tbe  British  Fenian  leaders,   considering    tbat    tbe 

Empire,  and  to  strive  to  accomplish  that  Land  League  was  started  by  a  Fenian, 

end  in  and  out  of  that  House — to  play  and  tbat  it  had  been  mainly  supported 

a  double  game,  which  should  be  more  or  by  Fenian  funds.     The  Fenians  at  first 

less  Constitutional  in  tbat  House  and  looked  coldly  upon  tbe  movement.     It 

illegal  out  of  it.    This  double  character  was  accepted  by  a  certain  section  of  tbat 

was  plainly  revealed  in  The  Timet  letter,  body  with  the  reservation  that  the  tem- 

3/r.  Shirley 
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porary  support  rendered  by  them  to  a 
Constitutional  movement  should  not  in 
any  way  be  considered  a  surrender  of 
the  ultimate  appeal  to  physical  force. 
But  the  Fenians  would  not  giye  their  sup- 
port for  nothing^,  and  if  the  Oonstitutional 
movement  failed,  the  Nationalists  were 
pledged  beforehand  to  Fenian  methods, 
and  Fenian  methods  were  criminal 
methods.  In  the  same  conversation,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork,  when  asked  if 
he  was  a  Fenian,  said — *  *  No ;  I  could  not 
belong  to  an  illegal  society."  Certainly 
he  could  not.  He  understood  this  so 
well  that  he  excused  the  Fenians  for 
their  distrust  of  previous  Parliamentary 
Leaders.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cork, 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  said — 

''  The  leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement  do  not 
believe  in  Constitutional  action,  because  it  has 
always  been  used  in  the  past  for  the  selfish  pur- 
poses  of  its  leaders.  There  was  a  strong  objec- 
tion by  the  Fenians  to  our  Parliamentary  action 
for  the  same  reason.  And,  indeed,  if  we  look 
at  the  action  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party 
since  the  Union,  there  is  ample  justification  for 
the  views  of  the  physical  force  party.*' 

The  Irish  Party  admitted  that  Sheridan 
acted  as  their  agent,  their  tried  and 
trusted  agent,  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  Land  League,  and  yet  they  con- 
tended that  they  know  nothing  against 
him.  The  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
referring  to  a  speech  Sheridan  made  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  1880,  had  said — 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  was  known  to  the  people,  and 
had  long  association  with  the  physical  force 
party." 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  said,  he 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  for  making 
a  correction.  What  he  had  said  was 
that  Sheridan  was  known  to  have  been 
associated  at  one  time  with  the  physical 
force  party,  but  that  at  the  meeting  re- 
ferred to  Sheridan  said — 

"  I  have  now  joined  a  Constitutional  move- 
ment, and  if  that  Constitutional  movement  fails 
I  shall  return  to  my  own  ways." 

The  Irish  Nationalist  Party,  however, 
hoped  that  Mr.  Sheridan  would  have  no 
occasion  to  return  to  his  old  ways. 

Mr.  E.  BEOKETT  said,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  never 
abjured  the  physical  force  party. 

Mr.  DILLON  :  He  did. 

Mr.  E.  BECKETT  said,  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  had  stated  that  he  was  always 
raady  to  return  to  the  physical  force 
party.  [ Cries  o/  **  No  !  '*]  At  all  events, 
the  National  League  did  not  appear  to 


regard  his  former  connection  with  the 
Dhysical  force  party  as  a  disqualification. 
Irish  Members  :  Certainly  not.]  Per- 
laps  it  was  rather  a  recommendation  in 
their  eyes.  How  curiously  that  senti- 
ment coincided  with  the  sentiment  in 
The  Times  letter.  What  was  the  physi- 
cal force  party  ?  They  were  men  who 
believed  in  the  use  of  all  the  destructive 
machinery  of  modern  science,  and  in 
illegal  as  being  better— that  was,  being 
more  effectual — than  legal  methods  for 
accomplishing  their  objects.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  referring  to  the 
man  who  sent  S5  for  bread  and  $20  for 
lead,  said — **  These  were  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  physical  force  party  in  Ame- 
rica, as  most  of  our  people  there  did."  It 
was  people  of  this  way  of  thinking  who 
supplied  the  funds  of  the  National 
League.  The  truth  was  that  the  people 
of  England  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  were  face  to  face,  not  with  the  Irish 
people,  but  with  the  Irish  in  America, 
who  were  the  real  masters  and  paymas- 
ters of  those  Irish  Hepresentatives  who 
came  into  that  House  to  shout  and  to  in- 
terrupt the  Business  of  the  country,  but 
who  were  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.     \Cri>i8  of  **0h,  oh!"] 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
describes  hon.  Members  as  coming  here 
for  purposes  of  interruption.  This  is 
not  a  Parliamentary  expression,  and  I 
ask  the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  E.  BECKETT  said,  he  would 
withdraw  the  expression.  The  real 
strength  and  power  of  this  movement 
existed  across  the  Atlantic.  As  Lord 
Beaconsfield  some  time  ago  said — ''The 
movement  is  not  in  London  or  in  Dublin, 
but  it  is  in  New  York."  Hemedial  mea- 
sures were  useless  until  we  had  convinced 
the  Irish  Party  in  America  that  their 
threats  were  idle,  their  efforts  useless, 
their  money  thrown  away,  and  that  Eng- 
land refused  to  bow  to  their  yoke.  The 
whole  character  of  the  movement  was 
reflected  in  its  leaders.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  was  not  an  Irishman,  but 
an  Irish-American.  He  had  marked 
himself  out  from  all  previous  Parlia^ 
mentary  Leaders,  and  his  movement  was 
marked  out  from  all  previous  Parlia- 
mentary movements,  and  we  must  recog- 
nize the  true  character  of  this  movement 
if  we  were  to  be  prepared  to  overcome 
the  National  League  and  its  criminal 
organization  in  Ireland.  He  would  only 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  he  had  endea- 
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voiircd  to  filiow  two  aspects  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork — 
first,  that  his  word  could  not  be  relied 
on ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  had  given 
countenance  and  support  to  illegal  me- 
thods and  to  the  physical  force  party ; 
and  he  now  loft  the  matter  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  NOLAN  (Louth.  N.)  said,  he 
thought  the  attack  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Whitby  Division  of  York 
had  just  made  on  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  might  be  passed  over  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  had,  in  his  place  in  that 
House,  denied  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  calunmies  which  had  been  uttered 
against  him,  and  that  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  hon.  Members.     He  thought 
the  hon.  Member  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  directing  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  who  were 
not  ashamed  during  the  famine  years  to 
take  from    the    starving    tenants    the 
money  which  was  sent  for  their  relief 
from  across  the  Atlantic.    That  money, 
subscribed  at  that  time  by  the  generous- 
hearted  people  of  England  and  by  other 
Sarts  of  the  world,  was  diverted  by  the 
ominant  class  in  Ireland  from  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  given ;  and  while 
the  unfortunate  tenants  were  perishing 
of  hunger  by  the  wayside,  the  members 
of  that  class  were  growing  fat  and  rich 
on  that  money.  As  to  the  hon.  Member's 
reference  to  the  physical  force  party  of 
some  years  ago,  and  his  effort  to  trace  a 
connection  between  the  utterance  of  that 
party  and  the  action  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  at  the  present  time,  he  thought 
the  House  would  agree  that  they  were 
altogether   out    of   date.      The   action 
taken  by  the  right  hon.    Member   for 
Mid  Lothian   (Mr.   W.   E.  Gladstone) 
had  effected  a  considerable  change  in  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  had  a  few  years 
ago  looked  forward  to  physical  force  as 
the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland. 
Very  strong  and  just  grounds  had  been 
shown  for  rejecting  the  Bill.     The  Go- 
vernment had  utterly  failed  to  show  any 
case  for  urgency;  it  had  been  proved 
that  crime  was  not  abnormal  in  Ireland, 
and  serious  doubts  had  been  thrown  on 
the  accuracy  of  even  the  few  statistics 
which  the  Government  had  laid  before 
the  House.     Apart  from  the  justice  of 
the  case,  the  Bill  ought  to  be  rejected 
on  the  ground  of  experience  alone,  for  it 

Mr.  E.  Beckett 


was  an  indisputable  and  important  fact 
that   coercion    in  Ireland  had  always 
failed  in  the  past.     He  asserted  that  the 
Government  had  not  only  ignored  the 
recommendations  of  the  !Royal  Commis- 
sion which  they  had  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  but 
this  Bill  was  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
recommendations.     The  feeling  in  Ire- 
land,  not    confined   to   any  particular 
Party,  was  very  strong  against  the  pass- 
ing of  this  BilL    The  majority  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  that  House  had  often 
been  attacked ;  but  he  would  say  of  the 
minority  that  they  were  simply  the  Be- 
presentatives  of  the  landlord  class,  who 
from  first  to  last  had  been  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  difficulties  between  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  of  England.    The  Irish 
landlords  had  been  spoken  of  in  that 
discussion  on  the  other  side  as  the  very 
props  of  the  British  Gt)Temment  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  if,  in  America,  there  were  at 
the  present  moment  a  very  large  body 
of    Irishmen    bitterly  opposed  to    the 
British  Government,  it  was  only  because 
they  had  been  driven  there  by  the  bad 
landlords  of  their  native  country.     The 
same  landocracy  had  in  former  times 
driven  large  numbers  of  Irishmen  to 
seek  service  in   the  Armies  of  Spain, 
Austria,   and  France,   in   whose  ranks 
they  had  been  brought  to  fight  against 
the  armed  forces  of  Great  Britain.     He 
could  quote  authorities  to  show  that  the 
way  in  which  the  landlords  had  treated 
the    people    in    Ireland   within    living 
memory  was  nothing   new.     In   1718» 
an  English  Churchman,  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,   after    a   journey   through    the 
country,  gave  a  deplorable  picture  of 
the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  people 
under  their  rack-renting  landlords.  Lord 
Clare,   who  was    certainly  not  a  Na- 
tionalist, said  that  in  his  time  the  lower 
orders  in  Munster  were  in  a  state  of 
oppression  not  to  be  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of   the  world.      Since  the 
Union,  other  impartial   witnesses   had 
testi6ed  to  the  extortionate  character  of 
the  Irish  landlords  and  the  misery  which 
their  rapacity  inflicted  on  the  people. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
pause  before  proceeding  with  this  drastic 
Bill,  which  the  people  of  Ireland  be- 
lieved to  be  aimed  at  their  Constitutional 
liberties.     The  measure,  if  passed  into 
law,  would  only  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  Government;   and  it  would  be 
met,  not  by  armed  resistance)  but  by 
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passive  resistance,  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  find  as  difficult  to  over- 
come. 

Mr.  E.  G.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras, 
E.)  said,  he  believed  that  to  the  vacil- 
lating policy  which  was  followed  in  Ire- 
land during  the  years  1880-5  wo  owed 
the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
present  day.  The  only  remedy  which 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
had  ever  conceived  was  an  alteration  of 
the  laws  affecting  landlords  and  tenants; 
but  the  sequel  had  shown  that  both  the 
Acts  of  1870  and  1881  had  been  gigantic 
failures.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  even  before  the  Union  it  was  found 
necessary  by  the  Parliament  on  College 
Green  to  pass  repressive  measures  to 
control  the  Irish  people.  The  policy  of 
the  present  Government,  if  they  were 
but  allowed  to  restore  law  and  order  in 
Ireland,  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Fenian  insurrection  by  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn — namely,  a  policy  directed 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  That  the  Bill  before  the 
House  was  imperatively  needed  he  had 
no  doubt.  Crimes  had  increased  in  Ire- 
land, juries  refused  to  return  verdicts, 
and  the  Judges,  most  of  whom  had  been 
appointed  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  himself, had  almost  una- 
nimously described  the  prevalent  law- 
lessness as  unprecedented.  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  in  that  House  about 
Irish  landlords.  He  would  like  to  tell 
Irish  Nationalist  Members  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  action  in  Ireland  he, 
sitting  on  a  London  Board  of  Guardians, 
had  had  to  relieve  the  wives  of  Irish 
landlords,  in  the  district  of  St.  George's 
Hanover  Square,  from  absolute  starva- 
tion. He  thanked  God  he  was  not  an 
Irish  landlord.  If  people  in  London 
did  not  pay  their  rents  they  had  to  suffer 
eviction ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why,  if 
they  would  not  pay  rent  in  Ireland, 
they  should  not  be  evicted.  Speaking 
as  the  result  of  long  experience  of  the 
Metropolis,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  there  was  no  sympathy  amongpst 
any  class  with  the  operations  of  the 
League  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  very  prevalent  desire  that  the 
laws  of  the  Uueen  should  be  rehabili- 
tated in  Ireland.  He  believed  also  that 
the  people  of  England  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  do  everything  in 
the  I-  power  to  support  law  and  order  in 


Ireland.  Personally,  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  being 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  they  would  not  affect 
law-abiding  subjects.  The  Bill,  if  it 
became  law,  would,  in  his  opinion,  put 
a  stop  to  the  fearful  condition  of  things 
which  now  existed,  and  would  leave 
room  for  measures  of  useful  legislation 
which  would  promote  industry  and 
benefit  all  classes  of  people  alike  in  Ire- 
land; and,  order  being  restored,  the 
country  would  become  prosperous  and 
happy. 

Mr,  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland)  said,  he  was  sorry  that  the 
inhabitants  of  London  had  had  the 
burden  thrown  upon  them  of  relieving 
Irish  landlords;  but  he  was  not  sorry 
that  the  people  in  the  Hanover  Square 
district  had  had  to  pay  out  of  their 
pockets  something  towards  the  relief  of 
aristocratic  paupers.  There  were  two 
classes  of  paupers  in  England.  Some 
of  these  were  the  friends  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  be- 
longing to  the  landlord  class  ;  but  there 
were  several  thousand  paupers  belong- 
ing to  the  Irish  tenant  class,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Ireland  owing  to  the 
land  laws,  which  the  Party  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial side  of  the  House  had  supported, 
and  who  had  been  a  burden  to  the 
English  taxpayers.  Pauperism  in  Eng- 
land was  the  strongest  proof  of  the  folly 
of  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
With  regard  to  the  Amendment,  he 
wished  to  say  that  he  thought  the  com- 
plaints as  to  the  debate  being  prolonged 
were  rather  unjust.  He  proposed  to  lay 
before  the  House  several  reasons  why  it 
appeared  to  him  that  they  had  not  de- 
bated this  Bill  at  one  hour's  length  more 
than  they  were  justified  in  doing  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  say  that  it  was  a  new 
doctrine,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Tory 
Party,  that  debates  on  repressive  legis- 
lation should  be  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  the  greatest 
Leader  the  Tory  Party  ever  had,  laid 
down  more  than  once  in  speeches  pro- 
posing repressive  legislation,  that  it  was 
a  thing  that  should  be  resorted  to  only  in 
the  last  extremity,  after  long  delay,  and 
that  a  full,  and  ample,  and  prolonged 
amount  of  discussion  was  justified  upon 
such  questions.  Furthermore,  he  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor)  thought  the  Govern- 
ment themselves  had  supplied  them  with 
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the  stroDgest  and  most  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  their  debating  the 
present  Bill  at  considerable  length,  and 
ho  would  go  further — he  thought  the 
debate  on  even  the  present  stage  had 
been  largely  justified,  in  fact  had  been 
made  absolutely  necessary,  by  the  con- 
duct and  by  the  words  of  the  Ghovern- 
ment  themselves.  He  was  going  to 
make  allusion  to  a  speech  which  had  al- 
ways been  referred  to  by  more  than  one 
speaker  in.  this  House— the  words  were 
used  in  ^'  another  place,"  and  he  would 
tell  the  House  when  he  had  read  them 
the  orator  by  whom  they  were  used.  In 
the  speech  to  which  he  referred  it  was 
declared  that  in  Ireland  there  was  not 
only  combined  resistance  to  rent ;  but 
there  was,  also,  combined  eviction  on  a 
wholesale  scale.  It  was  said  that  one 
of  the  results  of  this  combined  and 
wholesale  eviction  was  to  drive  the  ten- 
ants of  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
and  it  was  further  declared  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  wholesale  eviction  on 
the  one  hand  and  wholesale  resistance  to 
rent  on  the  other,  there  was  a  state  of 
war  in  Ireland  to  which  the  Government 
had  determined  to  put  an  end.  Well, 
that  was  as  dark  and  portentous  a  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  Ireland  as  could  be 
drawn  by  any  Member  on  these  Benches. 
They  have  the  statement  that  there  was 
wholesale  eviction,  and  that  there  was 
an  approach  almost  to  civil  war,  and 
that  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  was  driven 
to  the  verge  of  madness.  What  did 
that  statement  imply  ?  If  that  were  a 
correct  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland — 
and  nobody  could  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  picture — it  was  clear  that  some 
great  and  even  gigantic  remedy  was  re- 
quired to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  state  of  things  was  extreme. 
The  remedy  for  that  state  of  things 
must  be  extreme  also.  This  speech 
spoke  of  two  Bills—  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  and  a  Bill  which  had  been  in- 
troduced in  "  another  place,"  and  the 
speaker  used  these  remarkable  words 
with  regard  to  these  Bills — 

'*  We  consider  these  two  Bills  as  sister  Bills. 
They  are  the  complement  of  each  other." 

Here  these  two  Bills  were  put  in  direct 
association,  in  extreme  and  close  inter- 
dependence, and  that  was  the  position 
they  take  up.  He  said  that  this  Bill  and 
another  Bill  to  which  he  would  only  refer 
very  casually  were  inter-dependent,  and 
that  he  had  a  right  to  keep  these  Bills  so 
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to  speak  neck  and  neck,  so  that  one  might 
not  leave  the  House  until  the  other  was 
ready  to  accompany  it  or  to  almost  im- 
mediately follow  it.  The  Amendment 
declared  that  the  House  declined  to 
proceed  further  with  the  measure  for 
strengthening  the  Criminal  Law  against 
combinations  of  tenants  until  it  had 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief 
against  excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  might  pass  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  He  submitted  that  the 
speech  from  which  he  had  quoted  was 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
contention  expressed  in  this  Amend- 
ment, because  it  imposed  upon  the 
House  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  state  of 
things  the  solemn  duty  of  saying  whe- 
ther the  Government  had  provided  a 
sufficient  remedy.  The  Bill  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  House  until 
the  remedial  measure  had  been  made 
to  assume  a  form  in  which  it  would 
be  effectual.  They  had  the  coercive 
measure  in  all  its  full  details;  but  the 
remedial  measure  was  not  in  a  happy 
state,  as  in  a  certain  portion  of  it  the 
Government  had  announced  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  Amendments.  The 
Bill  was,  in  fact  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Bill 
were  invited  to  write  their  record.  Most 
of  its  provisions  were  protested  against 
on  all  sides,  or  have  yet  to  be  filled  in 
by  the  Opposition  and  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  The  Coercion  Bill  was  a 
hostage  to  this  House  for  the  remedial 
Bill.  They  were  asked  to  part  with 
the  hostage  before  they  had  received 
the  consideration,  and  the  Government 
must  think  them  rather  more  ingenuous 
and  confiding  people  than  they  were  if 
they  supposed  that  without  protest  they 
would  give  them  the  powers  they  asked 
for  before  they  had  the  least  conception 
what  the  remedial  measure  was  going  to 
be.  They  weregustified  also  in  prolong- 
ing that  debate  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  the  intro- 
duction and  further  stages  of  the  Bill. 
The  House  had  absolutely  no  informa- 
tion before  it  when  the  discussion  began, 
and  information  was  throughout  doled 
out  with  a  grudging  and  procrastinating 
hand.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  promised  statistics,  but  neither  on 
the  first  nor  on  the  second  reading  were 
they  vouchsafed,  and  there  were  some 
details  which  had  been  asked  for  but 
were  still  not  forthcoming.    The  Home 
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Secretary  had  bronglit  forward  a  strik- 
ing argument  and  made  a  great  impres- 
sion by  referring  to  statistics  whicn  he 
had  written  before  him,  and  which  he 
stated  discovered  an  enormous  increase 
in  crime.  But  the  House  was  not  in 
possession  of  those  statistics  until  yes- 
terday morning,  some  time  after  the 
second  reading  had  been  carried.  This 
conduct  of  the  Gh>Yemment  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  procedure  of  Mr. 
Forster  in  1881,  who  at  the  outset  gave 
the  House  the  fullest  details,  eren  to 
the  minutest  and  most  petty  particulars. 
They  would  therefore  be  justified  in  con- 
tinuing the  present  discussion  till  they 
had  extracted  every  single  fact  and  cir- 
cumstance on  which  the  Goyernment 
rested  their  case.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Chief  Secretary's  speeches  the 
debate  had  been  practically  all  on  one 
side.  He  had  that  day  read  through 
every  one  of  the  Chief  Secretary's 
speeches.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  an  elegant  literary  style,  so  that 
a  perusal  of  his  speeches  was  not  alto- 
gether an  unmitigated  evil.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  produced  only  four 
cases  on  behalf  of  his  contention  that 
trial  by  jury  had  broken  down,  and 
none  of  these  cases  supported  the  case 
of  the  Government.  One  was  an  as- 
sault in  Boscommon,  the  case  of  Clark 
the  maltster.  Although  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
in  that  case,  the  statement  rested  only 
on  the  authority  of  the  Crown  Solicitor, 
the  notorious  Bolton,  and  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  evidence  of  a  barrister 
present  at  the  trial,  who  said  that  the 
evidence  was  extremely  confused.  Then 
there  was  the  case  of  Fitzgerald  and 
DoQovaD,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
political  or  agrarian  questions,  and  was 
only  such  a  mishap  as  might  happen  in 
England.  Then  there  was  the  alleged 
assault  upon  a  woman  who  was  proved 
to  be  a  disreputable  person.  And  the 
only  accusation  brought  against  the  Na- 
tional League  was  that  of  illegal  action 
on  the  part  of  a  branch  in  Sligo,  which 
was  immediately  dissolved.  The  cases 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  Bill 
were  bogus  cases  which  had  all  been 
shattered,  and  not  one  of  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  examination.  Then 
as  to  the  charges  of  the  Judges,  upon 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  relied  for  the 
first  and  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted 
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;  the  charge  of  ^^r.  Justice  Lawson  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Countv  of  Mavo  to  the 
effect  that  it  approached  as  nearly  to 
;  rebellion  as  anything  short  of  civil  war 
I  could  do.  But  what  were  the  statistics 
!  of  crime  in  Mavo,  a  countv  with  230.0CK> 
^  inhabitants  ?  During  the  last  quarter 
the  outrages  were  12  in  all,  of  which 
seven  were  threatening  letters,  and 
not  one  of  the  remaining  five  was 
of  a  serious  character.  Of  murder, 
manslaughter,  firing  at  the  person,  con- 
spiracy to  murder,  assault  on  the  police, 
assault  on  bailiffs  and  process-servers 
there  were  none,  and  that  was  in  a 
county  where  the  condition  of  things 
was  stated  to  be  little  short  of  civil  war. 
He  thought  that  English  officials  would 
be  delighted  if  they  could  point  to  such 
a  state  of  things  among  a  similar  popu- 
lation in  England.  He  did  not  blame 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  his  inaccuracies. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Scotch- 
man, perhaps  he  was  never  in  Ireland 
till  he  went  over  to  take  the  oaths  of 
Office,  and  when  talking  of  Irish  affairs 
he  was  as  much  astray  as  he  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  would  probably  bo  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  theology  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  native  land.  But  the 
difference  between  them  was  this — the 
Chief  Secretary  had  the  arrogance  of 
his  igpiorance,  whereas  he  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  had  the  modesty  of  his.  Tbo 
right  hon.  Gentleman  grew  worse  every 
day,  and  in  time  his  primordial  ignor- 
ance would  be  transformed  into  invin- 
cible ignorance.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man also  founded  the  argument  for  his 
Bill  upon  previous  Coercion  Acts  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Liberal  Party ; 
but  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Party 
now  was  not  approval  of  past  Coercion 
Acts  or  satisfaction  at  their  results.  lu 
fact,  their  experience  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  coercion  in  the  past  was  the 
strongest  argument  against  a  policy  of 
coercion  for  the  future.  The  Chief  Se- 
cretary had  spoken  of  the  Coercion  Bill 
of  1866,  and  said  that  there  was  but  a 
small  amount  of  agrarian  crime  at  that 
time.  But  was  not  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman aware  that  at  that  time  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
in  a  state  of  almost  open  rebellion,  many 
of  them  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
there  were  risings  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  ?  Then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  Coercion  Bill  of 
1870.    But  the  whole  case  of  the  Gh)- 
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vernment  then  was  that   there  was  a 
great  increase,  a  recrudescence,  of  crime 
as  compared  with  former   years.     The 
other  night  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
attacked  the  remedial  legislation  of  the 
Liberal  Party ;  but  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  legislation  Ireland  would  now 
be  in  open  rebellion,  as  it  was  in  1866. 
Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  after  1860  Ireland  was  free  from 
crime.  That  circumstance  was  due,  how- 
ever, partly  to  the  terrible  emigration, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  between  1860 
and  1865  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
political  crime,  because  the  Fenian  or- 
ganization was  at  work.     Such  was  the 
glorious  state  of  things  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  as  the  blessed 
harvest  that  came  of  the  legislation  of 
1860.     He  never  entered  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Irish  crime  without  a  feeling  of 
humiliation  and   also  of   exasperation, 
because  he  thought  Ireland  was  treated 
in  a  manner  in  which  no  other  country 
in  the  world  was  treated.     Supposing 
that  he  had  a  ubiquitous  police,  most  of 
whose  time  was  spent  in  docketing  and 
ticketing  and  summing  up  every  single 
offence  committed  in  this  country,  what 
a  terrible  and  grim  total  might  he  not 
present  of  the  crime  of  the  people  of 
England !     Many  of  the  crimes  enume- 
rated in  Mr.  Forster's  Blue  Book  were 
of  a  trivial  character.     One  of  the  so- 
called  crimes  consisted  of  a  small  wooden 
gate,  the  property  of  a  nobleman,  being 
taken  off  its  hinges  and  broken.     In 
another  case  several  panes  of  glass  were 
maliciously  broken  in  the  windows  of 
an  unoccupied  house,  and  in  a  third  a 
barrel  of  coal-tar  was  maliciously  spilt. 
If  he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  went  among 
the  docks  in  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool,  where  his  own  constituents 
lived,    and    enumerated  crime  in  that 
way,  Liverpool  could  be  represented  as 
a  little  hell  upon  earth.     But  this  was 
the  way  in  which  the  totals  of  crime 
were  made  out  in  Ireland,  in  order  to 
blacken  the  character   of  his  country. 
The  statistics  recently  produced   were 
the  strongest  evidence  against  the  case 
of  the  Government.     When  the  Home 
Secretary  last  addressed  the  House  in 
support  of  this  Bill  he  made  the  first 
successful  speech  he  had  delivered  in 
the  House.     No  doubt  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    would    make    many    other 
successful  speeches,  for  he  knew  of  no 
man  who  was  better  qualified  than  the 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  to  talk  on  every 
side  of  a  political  question.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary produced  an  effect  on  the  House 
by  quoting  the  statistics  of  crime  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year.     The 
right   hon.   Gentleman  stated  that  the 
number  of  agrarian  crimes  was  241  in 
that  quarter,  whereas  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1866  the  number  was  166.     But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  made  a  false  and 
unfair  comparison,  as  he  ought  to  have 
compared  the  figures  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  with  those  for  the  corre- 
sponding quarter   of   last   year.    The 
number  of  crimes  in  Ireland  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  was 
241,  and  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  last  year  256,  showing  a  decrease  in 
the  more  recent  period.    In  the  second 
quarter  of  last  year  the  number   was 
297,  and  in  the  third  quarter  306.  Only 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1886  were 
there  fewer  crimes  than  in  the  quarter 
just  passed,  the  number  being  166,  and 
that  was  because  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  were  both 
compelling  the  suspension  of  evictions. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  evictions  and  crime ;  but  the 
truth  was  that  evictions  were  dogged  by 
crime.     During  the  September  quarter 
of  last  year  there  were  306  crimes,  and 
the  number    of    persons    evicted    was 
5,685.     There  were  only  166  crimes  in 
the  December  quarter,  and  it  was  be- 
cause the  persons  evicted  had  decreased 
to  3,669.     In  the  first  three  months  of 
the  current  year  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  evicted  persons  to  5,190  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  crimes  to 
241.      He  was  not  going  to  read  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hossendale 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  a  lecture 
upon  good  taste,   although    from    his 
adoption  of  anonymous  slanders  lately 
he  might  stand    in    need    of   such    a 
lecture,  but  at  all  events  he  ought  to 
consult  with  his  brother  Leaders  of  the 
Tory  Party  for  the  purpose   of  main- 
taining something  like  harmony  between 
his  and  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
object  of  this  Bill.     Sometimes  it  was 
said  that  the  object  of  the  measure  was 
to  put  down  crime,  but  did  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  using  that  expression  mean 
by  crime  murder  or  the  wilful  upsetting 
of  a  pot  of  coal-tar  ?    Again,  it  was  said 
that  the  Bill  was  intended  to  put  a  stop 
to  certain   combinations —that   was   to 
say,  it  was  to   prevent  tenants  from 
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defending     themselves     against    their 
landlords.     The  Leader  of  that  House 
had  declared  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Irish  tenantry,    who    were    being 
ground    down    and    coerced    by    the 
National  League.      But  the  National 
League  was   a    voluntary  association. 
[  Cries  of  "  No."]     If  it  was  not  a  volun- 
tary association  why  did  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  put  it  down  by  force  ? 
The  National  League  was  the  creation 
of  and  the  emanation  from  the   Irish 
people,  and,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Oovernments  own  witnesses,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Irish  tenantry  as 
their  salvation.      The  noble  Lord   the 
Member  for  Bossendale  had  declared 
that  the  Bill  was  not  levelled  against 
political  combinations,  but  the  fact  was 
that  it  was  aimed  at  putting  down  the 
Irish  Party  in  that  House.     The  noble 
Lord  himself  had  said  that  until  that 
Party  was  put  down  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Conservative  Party,  or  the 
Liberal  Unionist  Party,  or  any  other 
Party,  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  Irish 
difficulty  by  providing  for  self-govern- 
ment in  Ireland.      It  was  clearly  the 
object  of  the  Tory  Party  to  obtain  the 
power  of  inflicting  six  months'  imprison- 
ment   upon    their  political   opponents. 
The  noble  Lord  had  admitted  that  from 
1880  to  1885  he  had  been  in  conflict 
with  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  in  that 
House,  with  the  result  that  the  Irish 
Party  had  increased  from  45  in  number 
to  86.     When  he  heard  the  noble  Lord 
promulgating    his    exploded  nostrums 
and  his  defeated  and  discredited  policy 
it  reminded  him   of  the    observation, 
"  With  how  little  wisdom  is  the  world 
governed !  "     One  effect  of  the  Bill  was 
to  confound  persuasion  with  intimida- 
tion.    He  desired  to  call  attention  to 
the  emigration  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  four  weeks,  which  showed 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
already  having  its  disastrous  results. 
During  that  period  9,236  persons  had 
left  Ireland,  and  the  number  was  increas- 
ing.    The  reason  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment, between  threatened  eviction  and 
threatened  coercion,  were  making  Ire- 
land intolerable  to  the  Irish  people.   He 
would  show  the  House  the  genesis  of 
the  dynamite  party.     In  1863  The  Times 
wrote — 


*' Eighty  thousand    persons— chiefly   young 
men  and  women— have  left  Ireland,  mostly  for 


over.  They  have  gone  with  money  in  their 
pockets,  with  stronjj^  limbs  and  stout  hearts,  and 
they  have  left  behind  the  aged  and  the  weak.*' 

They  left  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and 
curses    for    the    Government  in    their 
hearts.     The  Saturday  Review^  comment- 
ing on  that  emigration,  said  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  by 
Archbishop  John  of  Tuam — **  He  sighs 
for  the  departing  items  of  assassination 
and  murder;"  and  again,  •**  Ireland,' 
he  said,  '  is  relapsing  into  a  desert  ten- 
anted by  lowing  herds  instead  of  howl- 
ing assassins."     Here  those  people  were 
all  grouped  together  as  howling  assas- 
sins.   That  was  the  language  used  by 
leading  English   journals,   and   it  was 
little  wonder  that  those  men  when  they 
reached  America  listened   willingly   to 
the  malignant  counsels  of  the  dynamite 
party.     The  same  policy  was  being  pur- 
sued now.     Instead  of  seeing  any  pro- 
gress they  saw  reaction  ;  instead  of  ad- 
vance they  saw  a  going  back  to  the  very 
worst  features  of  the  perfectly  infernal 
period  of  suffering.     The  roads  in  Ire- 
land were  thick  with  crowds  of  Irishmen 
and  Irishwomen  leaving  the  shores  of 
Ireland  for  ever.      If  these  men  and 
women  thought  that   the  present   Go- 
vernment and  the  present  policy  repre- 
sented the  English  people   and  repre- 
sented English  opinion,  he  should  tremble 
for  the  future  of  those  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen  when  they  landed  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  he  called  upon   the  Liberal 
Party,  he  called  upon  the  right   hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  and  upon  the 
masses  of  the  English  people,  to  stand 
between  the  Government  and  the  Irish 
people,   to  continue  protesting  against 
the  policy  that  already  was  producing 
such   disastrous  results,  and  tell  these 
people  that  if  they  left  Ireland  in  tears, 
and  by  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
they  left  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  English  people.     He  asked  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  English  people  to 
extend  to  the  Irish  people  their  sym- 
pathy and  assistance,  and  in  that  way 
he  hoped  that,  even  out  of  the  suffering 
and  terrors  of  the  present  time,  there 
might  not  come  the  old  harvest  of  hate, 
but  a  new  and  better  epoch  of  sympathy 
and  attachment  between  the  people  of 
England  and  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  DUCHY 
OF    LANCASTER  (Lord    John  Man- 
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nebs)  (Leicestershire,  E.) :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P. 
0 ^Connor)  has  at' some  length  passed  in 
review  the  recent  debates  upon  this 
Bill,  and  he  has  been  good  enough  to 
criticize  all  that  has  passed.  When  he 
concluded  his  eloquent  speech,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Liberal  Party  to  adopt 
a  course  of  policy  which  would  put 
an  end  to  the  great  emigration  which  is 
going  on  in  Ireland,  which  emigration  he 
described  as  having  originated  with  the 
Land  Act  of  1860,  I  could  not  help 
remembering  that  the  Land  Act  of  1860, 
to  which  he  attributed  so  much  of  the 
recent,  and  even  the  present,  miseries  of 
Ireland,  was  an  act  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  And  when  he  called  to  mind  that 
in  the  present  year  thousands  of  people 
are  emigrating  from  Ireland,  I  could 
not  help  calling  to  mind  that  the  Land 
Act  under  which  they  are  emigrating 
was  also  an  Act  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
It  strikes  me  as  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  two  great  instances  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward  as  the 
real  causes  of  emigration  from  Ireland 
must  both  be  attributed  to  the  action 
not  of  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  but  of  the  great  Liberal 
Party  to  whom  he  addressed  his  im- 
passioned appeal.  But  I  will  do  justice 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  do  what  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  him  in  debate  have 
not  attempted  to  do  —  namely,  to  de- 
fend the  Amendment  which  we  are  now 
discussing.  It  is  most  remarkable  that 
until  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  no 
attempt — no  serious  attempt— has  been 
made  to  vindicate  this  Amendment, 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary,  one  of  the 
most  exceptional,  and  one  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  Amendments  with  which 
a  Government  measure  was  ever  en- 
countered. It  is  open  to  more  objections 
than  any  Amendment  I  can  remember. 
Itis- 

''Tbat  this  House  declines  to  proceed  further 
with  a  measare  for  strengthening  the  Criminal 
Law  against  combinations  of  tenants  until  it 
has  before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief 
against  excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
may  pass  the  other  House  of  Parliament." 

Well,  Sir,  one  would  imagine  from  this 
Amendment  that  the  Bill  against  which 
it  is  directed  is  a  Bill  for  strengthening 
the  Criminal  Law  against  combinations 
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of  tenants.  [Sir  William  Habcoubt: 
"  Hear,  hear !  "]  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Memoer  for  Derby  ironically 
cheers  that.  What  does  the  title  say  ? 
That  it  is — 

**  A  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  in  Ireland, 
and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto." 

The  Amendment  entirely  overlooks  the 
main  portion  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill, 
and  gives  a  totally  different  construction 
to  its  very  title.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dumfries 
(Mr.  R.  T.  Heid),  in  yindicating  his 
extraordinary  Amendment,  stated  that  it 
has  been  alleged  in  **  another  place '' 
that  this  measure  and  the  measure  now 
before  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
are  a  complement  one  of  the  other — 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  sister  Bills — and 
he  contended,  therefore,  that  it  is  as 
impossible,  as  it  would  be  unwise,  for 
this  House  to  part  with  this  Bill  until 
it  has  the  other  Bill  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  Suppose  the  House  of  Lords 
accepted  the  view  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  one  Bill  is  dependent  upon  the 
other.  Suppose  the  House  of  Lords 
were  to  say  these  Bills  are  complements 
one  of  the  other,  and  we  will  pass  a 
Resolution  that  we  will  not  send  the 
Bill  now  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
House  of  Commons  until  we  have  re- 
ceived the  Bill  now  in  the  House  of 
Commons  What  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  Parliament  ? — a  complete  dead- 
lock. Yet  that  is  a  natural  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Amendment  it- 
self, and  from  the  support  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  House  of  Lords,  if  they 
were  to  pass  such  a  Resolution,  would 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  for  them- 
selves than  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  if  it  accepted  this  extra- 
ordinary Amendment.  And  for  this 
reason,  pass  what  measures  you  may 
for  improving  the  condition  of  land 
tenure  in  Ireland,  pass  any  remedial 
measures  you  please,  until  you  have 
restored  peace,  tranquillity,  order,  and 
legality  in  Ireland,  every  one  of  your 
remedial  measures  must  fail.  Well, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has  distinctly 
declared  that  until  the  Bill  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made  has  come  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords  he  would  take 
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care  that  this  Bill  did  not  leave  this 
House,  80  that  if  that  is  really  the  object 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Dumfries  and  those  who 
ag^ree  with  him  have  in  view,  their  object 
is  attained.  Why,  therefore,  should  this 
long  debate  have  taken  place,  why  should 
impassioned  appeals  be  made  to  the 
great  Liberal  Party,  and  why  should  the 
retrospect  of  all  previous  failures  of  Irish 
remedial  legislation  have  occupied  our 
time  to-night  ?  Then  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  Scotland 
Division  of  Liverpool  complained  very 
much  about  statistics.  The  statistics 
which  have  been  given  are  statistics 
exactly  in  the  same  form  as  those  given 
by  our  Predecessors  in  Office.  We  have 
followed  precisely  the  course  adopted  by 
them,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception.  In 
1882,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  proposed  the 
most  drastic  and  the  most  Draconian 
measure  upon  the  question  of  crime  ever 
introduced  into  this  House,  he  produced 
no  statistics  at  all.  We  have  followed 
previous  precedents,  and  we  have  pro- 
duced statistics,  as  soon  as  they  were  fur- 
nished to  us,  to  the  House,  and  that  is 
my  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Scotland 
Division  of  Liverpool.  Again,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  a  very  elaborate  attack 
upon  the  noble  Marquess  the  Member 
for  Hossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton).  I  believe  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  House  who  can  defend  himself 
better  than  the  noble  Marquess,  and 
therefore  I  have  no  intention  of  attempt- 
ing that  work  of  supererogation.  But  I 
notice  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plains that  the  noble  Marquess  has  said 
this  is  a  Bill  to  put  down  crime,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  the  combinations  of 
tenants.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble 
Marquess  that  this  is  a  Bill  to  prevent 
crime  in  the  first  instance,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  detect  crime  in  the  second  in- 
stance, if  the  first  object  is  not  attained, 
and  to  punish  crime  in  the  third  place. 
These  are  the  main  objects  of  the  Bill. 
If  there  be  criminal  conspiracies,  why 
then  criminal  conspiracies  will  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  measure. 
What  struck  me  as  very  extraordinary 
was  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liver- 
pool seemed  to  assume  all  through  his 
speech  that  because  the  Bill  is  directed 
agfikinst  criminal  conspiracies,  it  is  there- 


.  fore  directed  against  the  political  organi- 
zation to  which  he  belongs.  Well,  8ir, 
there  is  an  old  saying  very  well  known, 
**  If  the  cap  fits  it  is  not  our  fault."  It 
is  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  fitted  the 
cap  on  his  own  head. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR:  I  am  very 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  noble  Lord,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  that  what  I  said  was 
that  the  Bill  was  directed  against  com- 
binations and  especially  against  the 
National  League.  I  said  so  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  written  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith). 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  :  Any  letter 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  written 
will,  I  am  sure,  contain  nothing  but 
good  sense.  But  to  return  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  Bill,  I  find  ''criminal" 
always  inserted  as  the  adjective  before  the 
substantive  ''conspiracy/'  and  that  con- 
stitutes the  whole  difference  between  us. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  that  combi- 
nations of  tenants  to  do  lawful  things  in 
a  lawful  manner  are  to  be  crushed  under 
this  Bill,  he  labours  under  a  very  great 
mistake.  If  combinations  are  formed  to 
carry  out  illegal  objects  in  a  criminal 
manner,  no  doubt  this  Bill  will,  as  we 
hope,  tend  very  materially  to  check  and 
to  put  down  illegal  and  criminal  com- 
binations of  that  kind.  These  are  the 
two  portions  of  the  Bill.  The  Amend- 
ment takes  one  of  them,  twisting  it  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  and  entirely 
omits  all  reference  to  the  other,  which 
is  the  putting  down  of  crime  and  out- 
rage. Now,  Sir,  in  a  former  debate  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone), 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  before 
me,  stated  that  in  order  to  justify  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  of  this  kind 
it  was  necessary  to  show  that  there  was 
an  exceptional  state  of  crime  and  out- 
rage in  the  country,  and  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  quote  some  observations  of 
mine  delivered  in  the  month  of  June 
last.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  doing  so ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  extracted 
one  very  short  sentence,  and  without 
regard  to  the  context  fixed  his  own  con- 
struction upon  it.  What  I  really  said 
was  this : — 

"  We  are  told,  if  you  do  not  accept  these 
schemes,  you  must  fall  back  upon  a  pormanont 
system  of  what  is  called  coercion,  and  I  think 
that  among  the  many  wise  sayings  of  old  Samuel 
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Johnson  there  was  no  saying  wiser  than  that  in 
which  he  advised  his  friends  to  clear  their  minds 
of  cant.  Let  ns  on  this  suhject  of  coercion  clear 
our  minds  of  cant,  and  let  us  see  what  it  means. 
What  does  coercion  in  this  sense  mean  ?  It 
means  the  repression  hy  exceptional  measures  of 
exceptional  crime  and  exceptional  outrage,  and 
therefore  if  there  he  no  exceptional  crime  and 
no  exceptional  outrage,  there  will  he  no  excep- 
tional  repressive  legislation.*' 

That  was  my  statement ;  and  now  we  say 
that  there  is  exceptional  crime,  excep- 
tional outrage,  exceptional  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  whole  social  machine  in  Ire- 
land, and,  therefore,  we  produce  this  ex- 
ceptional legislation.  But  if  that  is  not 
justification  enough,  I  will  most  respect- 
fully refer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  a 
speech  he  delivered  just  three  months 
before  these  observations  of  mine  were 
made.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
trying  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
great  political  revolution  which  he  was 
endeavouring,  but  endeavouring  in  vain, 
to  make  this  House  accept,  and  amongst 
the  other  reasons  he  assigned,  I  find  this. 
Speaking  on  the  8th  of  April  of  last 
year,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

«  In  the  first  place,  with  certain  exceptions 
for  the  case  of  winter  juries,  it  is  impossible  to 
depend  in  Ireland  upon  the  finding  of  a  jury  in 
a  case  of  agrarian  crime  according  to  the  facts 
as  they  are  viewed  by  the  Government,  by  the 
Judges,  and  by  the  public,  I  think,  at  large. 
That  is  a  most  serious  mischief,  passing  down 
deep  into  the  very  groundwork  of  civil  society. 
....  Finally,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  great  interference  in  Ireland  with  indi- 
vidual liberty  in  the  shape  of  intimidation." — 
(3  Hatuard  [304],  1040.) 

Then  he  referred  to  the  lapse  of  the 
Grimes  Act,  and  added — 

*'  The  return  to  the  ordinary  law,  I  am  afraid, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  lapse  of  the  Crimes  Act  Boy- 
cotting increased  fourfold.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  about  stationary ;  but  in  October  it 
had  increased  fourfold,  compared  with  what  it 
was  in  the  month  of  May."— (i6iV/  1043.) 

Then  we  have  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
just  12  months  ago,  announcing  that  the 
groundwork  of  Irish  society  was  under- 
mined, that  there  were  exceptional  out- 
rages ;  and  so  despondent  was  he  as  to 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  that  ho 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
virtually  repeal  the  Union  in  order  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  terrible  state  of 
things  which  existed,  according  to  him, 
in  Ireland  in  April  of  last  year.  Well, 
but  what  do  our  ridiculed  statistics 
show?  They  show  that  in  the  year 
1886  there  were  at  least  100  more  cases 
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of  agrarian  crime  than  there  were  in 
1885,  the  period  of  crime  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  been 
referring  when  he  gave  that  melancholy 
description  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
April  last.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  say  that, 
according  to  the  facts,  figures,  and  state- 
ments which  have  been  placed  before  the 
House  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  our  case  is 
nroved  by  the  admissions  of  the  risrht 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian ;  and  if  I  were  a  counsel  ad- 
dressing a  learned  Judge  and  jury,  I 
would  probably  resume  my  seat  with  the 
quotation  I  have  made  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,'and  say,  "  My 
Lord  and  gentlemen,  our  case  is  before 
you."  Now,  I  notice  that  Lord  Cowper's 
Commission  has  been  constantly  cited 
during  these  debates,  and  great  import- 
ance is  attached  by  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  any  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  which  they 
think  will  sustain  them  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  just  and  necessary  measure. 
I  observe,  however,  that  liord  Cowper's 
Commission,  after  they  have  recom- 
mended a  variety  of  measures  which  they 
think  would  tend  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  conclude  with 
this  remarkable  paragraph : 

''  But  while  recommending  certain  changes 
in  the  law  which  circumstances  have  rendered 
necessary  for  the  present  relief  of  the  tenants, 
it  is  right  that  we  should  also  press,  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  classes,  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  which  has  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
been  grieyously  outraged.  In  the  absence  of 
that  security  which  ought  to  be  enjoved  in  every 
civilized  commonity,  capital  is  iisconragea, 
enterprise  and  industry  are  checked,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  any  country  can  thrive  or  any 
healing  measures  be  devised  which  will  add 
much  to  its  prosperity." 

Those  are  the  concluding  parts  of  that 
portion  of  the  Heport  of  Lord  Cowper's 
Commission  which  deals  with  the  reme- 
dial proposals  for  Ireland,  and  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor),  who  has  dilated  with 
such  unction  on  the  emigration  which  is 
now  setting  in  from  the  shores  of  that 
unhappy  country,  ascribing  the  whole  of 
it  to  the  action  of  the  ruined  landlords  of 
Ireland,  might  ask  himself  this  question. 
Do  none  of  these  poor  people  leave  their 
native  homes  in  consequence  of  the 
paralysis  of  industry,  the  flying  away  of 
capital,  the  loss  of  employment  occa- 
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Bioned  by  the  ruin  of   landlords,    the   costors,  and  which  we  hope  to    hand 
entire  absence  of  all  industrial  enter- 
prize,  the  shutting  up  of  many  sources 
of  employment,  which  heretofore  were 
open  to  them  ?    Can  he  or  any  man  deny 
that  many  of  these  sources  of  mischief 
are  owing  to  the  action  of  that  very  body 
to  Thich  it  is  his  pride  to  belong  ?    No, 
Sir ;  unless  capital  can  be  induced  again 
to  visit    Ireland,    until    industry    can 
reap  its  just  reward,  until  employment 
of  various  kinds  can  again  be  found  for 
the  great  masses  of  the  Irish  people, 
until  new  sources  of   industry  can  be 
opened  to  Ireland's   sons,   until  those 
latent  industrial  resources  which  Ireland 
undoubtedly  possesses,  but  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  since  the  days  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  have    attracted  very 
little  attention  in  this  House,  are  culti- 
vated and  developed,  I  hear  that  what- 
ever laws  relating  to  land  in  Ireland  are 
passed,  emigration  will  continue,  but  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  pauperized 
and  ruined  landlords  of  Ireland.    Now, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  Brightside  Division  of  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundella)  favoured  us  on  Tuesday 
night  with  a  very  solemn  warning  upon 
the  condition  of  Ireland.     He  warned  us 
that  there  was  a  great  movement  in  the 
United  States  of  America,   that    even 
respectable  people  had  joined  it,  and  I 
think  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  him- 
self was  personally  acquainted  with  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  who  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  this  measure.     I  must  say,  I 
think  this  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  devot- 
ing his  energies  and    his  intellect    to 
more  useful  purposes,   if  he    were    to 
attend  to    the    affairs    of   the  United 
States,  than  in  informing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  what  his  views  are  of  a  mea- 
sure which  he  probably  has  never  seen, 
and  which,  if  he  had  seen,  most  unques- 
tionably he  would  not  understand.    I 
do  not  at  all  like,  I  confess,  to  hear 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  held 
high  Office,  referring  in  this  House  in 
the  manner  in   which  the   right    hon. 
Gentleman  did  to  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call    the    opinion    of    the    respectable 
people  of  the  United  States.     I  think 
the  respectable  people  of  every  country 
had  much  better  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
their  own  country  and  let  us,  poor  be- 
nighted Englishmen,  manage  the  con- 
cerns of  that  great  Empire  which   we 
have  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  an* 


down  unimpaired  to  a  remote  posterity. 
Well,  now,  I  will  ask  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  think  for  a  moment 
what  views  the  respectable  people  of  the 
United  States  would  have  taken,  if  when 
they  were  in  the  midst  some  years  back 
of  their  severe  secession  struggle,  if  the 
Mayors,  Councilmen,  and  even  Epis- 
copal clergymen  of  England  had  come 
together  and  passed  resolutions  denounc- 
ing the  conduct  of  one  or  other  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  United  States.  [An 
hon.  Member:  We  did.]  Yes;  but 
the  only  one  of  any  weight  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  subject,  was 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  The  noble  Lord 
is  imputing  to  me  that  of  which  he  has 
never  informed  himself.  He  is  prob- 
ably not  aware  that  my  statement  on 
that  subject  has  been  published  in 
America  itself,  and  I  received  from  the 
American  Government  itself  a  most 
satisfactory  letter  in  regard  to  it. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  Precisely 
so ;  that  shows  that  what  I  stated  was 
strictly  correct.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  expressed     an    opinion,     it    was 
published  in  America,  and  he  received  a 
letter  in  regard  to  it.     [Mr.    W.    E. 
Gladstone  :  What  opinion  ?]      An  opi- 
nion with  reference  to  the  formation, 
not  only  of  an   Army  and   Navy,  but 
of    a    Nation,     by    Jefferson     Davis. 
Well,  now,  Sir,  we  are  told  very  often 
that  the  tale  of  crime  in  Ireland  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  Bill  we  have 
introduced.      It  is  said  there  have  only 
been  12  or  13  murders  in  the  last  15 
months.    If  there  had  been  a  few  more 
murders  and  a  few  more  violent  outrages, 
why,  then  something  might  be  said — 
according  to  the  opinion  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite — for    a    Bill    of    this 
nature.     That  is    not    the    view    Her 
Majesty's  Government  take  on  this  great 
and  important  question.      They  think 
that  it  is  much  better  to  interfere  while 
crime — though  very  serious  and  though 
advancing — has  not  reached  the  height 
it  did  in  1880,  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  introduced  his  re- 
pression Bill.      We  think  it  infinitely 
better  to  bring  forward  a  measure  now 
when,   critical    as    is  the   condition  of 
many  counties  in  Ireland,  deep,  accord- 
ing to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  is 
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the  disorganization  wbioli  is  prevalent 
in  Ireland,  there  is  still  time  to  hope 
we  may,  by  a  combination  of  remedial 
measures  of  this  sort,  and  remedial 
measures  of  another  sort,  clear  away 
the  organized  terrorism,  intimidation, 
Boycotting,  and  crime  which  have  made 
the  lives  of  peaceable,  honest,  loyal, 
and  law-abiding  citizens  almost  in- 
tolerable. That  is  my  answer  to  the 
plea  for  further  delay.  I  say  that  the 
Goyernment  did  try — when  they  came 
into  Office  last  year — to  rule  Ireland 
and  administer  her  affairs  without  any 
exceptional  legislation.  I  admit,  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  at- 
tempt has  failed;  and  admitting  the 
failure  of  that  attempt,  what  was  the 
plain  and  bounden  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Surely  it  was,  as  soon  as  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  that  attempt  had 
failed,  to  come  forward  and  produce  to 
the  House  of  Common.^  that  measure 
which  they  thought  essential  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  tranquillity,  order, 
and  happiness  to  Ireland.  We  recog- 
nize the  enormous  difficulties  which  we 
have  to  face  in  the  attempt  we  are 
making.  We  see  opposite  to  us  the 
late  trusted  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  a  measure  to 
restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland. 
We  are  aware  of  the  immense  weight 
which  attaches  to  their  opinion.  We 
know  the  enormous  obstacles  which 
stand  in  our  way;  but,  Sir,  we  know 
this — we  know  that  we  are  discharging 
a  plain  and  simple  duty.  We  know 
that  we  have  the  support  of  this  House 
of  Commons,  which,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  point 
out  in  one  of  his  numerous  letters, 
is  the  product  of  universal  household 
suffrage;  we  know  by  the  large  Ma- 
jorities which  have  sent  this  Bill  for- 
ward from  one  stage  to  another  that  we 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  House  in 
respect  to  this  measure,  and  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  behind  this  House 
of  Commons — so  recently  in  touch  with 
the  householders  of  this  country — we 
have  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  England.  Having  put  our 
hands  to  the  plough,  we  do  not  intend 
to  draw  them  back  until  this  House  shall 
have  finally  decided  upon,  as  we  hope 
in  the  affirmative,  this  measure  for  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order,  peace  and 
happiness  in  Ireland,  and  we  confidently 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Members  of  this 
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Imperial  Parliament  to  sustain  and 
encourage  us  in  our  determination  and 
resolve 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Manners)  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  reproached  us  on  this  side  of 
the  House  with  having  regard  to  the 
opinions  that  are  held  in  foreign  countries 
as  to  the  policy  which  theGt)vemment  are 
now  pursuing.  I  can  remember  very  well 
that,  in  the  last  Parliament,  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Friends  were  constantly  tax- 
ing Her  Majesty's  then  Government  with 
their  disregard  of  the  opinion  of  foreign 
countries,  and  showing  how  they  were 
sacrificing  the  name  and  reputation  of 
Parliament  and  the  country  in  the  eyes 
of  civilized  Europe.  And  then,  Sir,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther he  considers  the  opinion  of  Canada 
the  opinion  of  a  foreign  country.  It 
cannot  have  escaped  the  noble  Lord's 
attention  that  the  Legislature  of  Canada 
has,  within  the  last  few  hours,  voted 
something  like  four  to  one  in  condem- 
nation of  the  policy  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government  are  pursuing 
towards  Ireland.  But  the  noble  Lord 
has  pronounced  this  Amendment  to  be 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  he 
has  ever,  during  his  prolonged  Parlia- 
mentary experience,  come  into  contact 
with.  He  read  the  Amendment,  and 
the  point  with  which  he  found  fault  was 
that  the  Amendment  describes  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House  as  a  measure 
for  strengthening  the  Criminal  Law 
against  combinations  of  tenants.  But, 
Sir,  we  have  a  very  good  authority  for 
that  description  of  the  measure  in  a 
passage  from  a  speech  quoted  only  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor).  It 
was  the  Prime  Minister  himself  who, 
not  very  long  since,  said — "  We  have 
offered  to  the  other  House" — that  is, 
the  House  of  Commons — "a  measure 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  certain  com- 
binations," which  is  the  very  allegation 
made  in  this  Amendment.  I  fail,  there- 
fore, to  see  why  the  noble  Lord  should, 
on  that  ground,  find  the  Amendment  so 
extraordinary.  Well,  then  the  noble 
Lord  went  on  to  ask  why,  if  we  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  seeing  what  is  called 
the  sister  measure  to  this  Coercion  Bill, 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  might 
not,  with  equal  reason,  insist  upon  see- 
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iog  our  Coercion  Bill,  before  tUey  part 
with  their  so-called  remedial  measure  ? 
Why,  the  answer  to  that  is  a  very  ob- 
vious one.  We  are  very  doubtful,  in 
this  House,  in  what  shape,  with  what 
efficacy,  your  so-called  remedial  mea- 
sure will  come  down  from  '^  another 
place ; "  they  have  no  doubt  in  what 
shape  you  will  send  up  your  Coercion 
Bill.  We  have  no  security  that  we  shall 
get  a  Land  Bill  after  our  heart ;  but 
they  have  very  good  reason  to  expect  that 
they  will  get  a  Coercion  Bill  after  their 
heart.  This  is  my  answer  to  that  point 
raised  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble 
Lord  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the 
flying  away  of  capital  from  Ireland,  and 
one  among  the  other  objects  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  present  measure  was, 
he  said,  the  keeping  of  capital  in  Ire- 
land. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sub- 
ject upon  which  grosser  fallacies  are 
current  than  upon  this  matter  of  capital; 
we  have  very  good  evidence,  and  the 
Irish  landlords  know  that  they  have  had 
only  too  much  English  capital.  I  think 
we  shall  find  that  this  is  so,  if  we 
consider  what  the  amounts  of  the  Irish 
mortgages  during  the  last  fifty  or  more 
years  have  been.  Experts  say  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  measure  the  sum  ; 
but  Mr.  Qiffen  has  done  all  he  could  to 
find  out  the  amount,  and  he  puts  it  at 
£50,000,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
value  of  Irish  rents.  Well,  take  that 
for  one  fact,  and  take  the  other  fact 
which  I  ventured  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  the  House  when  I  spoke  on  the 
Motion  of  Urgency  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) — namely, 
that,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hussey,  the  Irish  landlords  have  not 
control  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  their  re- 
venue, the  other  four-fifths  going  away  in 
no  small  proportion  to  the  mortgagees. 
Has  capital  done  them  so  much  good 
that  they  need  seek  more  ?  What  you 
need  in  Ireland  is  not  to  prevent  capital 
flying  away — you  do  not  want  more 
capital  on  these  terms ;  what  you  want 
is  not  to  prevent  capital  flying  away, 
but  to  prevent  labour  flying  away.  This 
is  a  Bill  which  will  end — my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Scotland  Division 
of  Liverpool  has  shown  that  it  is  already 
operatic g— in  the  direction  of  driving 
away  the  thews  and  sinews  of  Ireland, 
which  would  do  much  more  for  that 
country  than  English  capital.  The  noble 


Lord  taxed  us,  as  I  think  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Home  Secretary  (Mr. 
Matthews)  did  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
Bill,  with  great  inconsistency,  because 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone), 
when  he  introduced  the  Home  Bule 
Bill  last  year,  described  the  condition 
of  Ireland  as  profoundly  unsatisfactory, 
indeed,  as  leaving  almost  everything  to 
be  desired.  We  are  now  asked  how  it 
is  that,  having,  a  year  ago,  taken  what 
the  noble  Lord  has  spoken  of  as  so 
melancholy  a  view  of  the  state  of  social 
order  in  Ireland,  we  now  resist  their 
measure  for  dealing  with  social  disorder. 
We  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  now,  any 
more  than  we  did  a  year  ago,  that  the 
state  of  social  order  in  Ireland  is  pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory  ;  but  we  say  it  is 
not  unsatisfactory  in  the  way  and  under 
the  conditions  which  can  be  measured 
by  criminal  statistics^.  What  we  said 
was,  and  what  we  still  say,  is,  that  you 
must  go  deeper  than  a  mere  attempt  to 
suppress  the  symptoms;  you  must  get 
to  the  root  of  the  malady.  Our  measure 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  right 
way  of  getting  at  the  root  of  the  ma- 
lady ;  but  what  we  say  of  your  present 
measure  is,  that  it  is  not  an  attempt  to 
go  to  the  root  of  this  deplorable  state 
of  affairs.  By  way  of  illustrating  the 
social  disorder  in  the  country,  you  assert 
that  jurors  will  not  convict  because  they 
are  intimidated  by  the  National  League. 
P*  Hear,  hear!"]  You  say  '*hear, 
hear,''  and  you  argue  that,  if  Parliament 
will  allow  you  to  suppress  the  National 
League,  intimidation  will  cease,  and 
jurors  will  give  verdicts.  There  was  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  (Mr.  Plunket)  the  other  night, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been 
referred  to  more  often  in  the  course  of 
these  debates — Lord  Lansdowne's  Com- 
mittee on  Irish  Jury  Laws,  in  1881.  I 
will  only  read  one  very  short  passage. 
It  is  from  the  evidence  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Kelly,  Queen's  County,  who  was  chair- 
man of  County  Clare,  and  he,  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  or  Lord  Cairns— I  forget  now 
which— says — 

^^The  class  from  which  jurors  aro  taken  in 
Ireland  aro  perfectly  convinced  that  the  way  to 
put  a  stop  to  offences  connected  with  the  land 
is  not  by  punishment ;  they  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  proper  mode  of  putting  an  end 
to  such  offences  is  that  the  landlord  should  not 
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take  proceedings  calculated  to  provoke  thorn. 
The  verdict  of  *  not  guilty  '  does  not  mean  that 
the  man  is  not  guilty  of  the  act»  but  that  he 
should  not  bo  punished  for  it.  They  do  not 
appreciate  their  real  duty  as  jurors ;  they  think 
their  duty  is  to  decide,  not  whether  the  accused 
did  the  act,  but  whether  he  ought  to  be  punished 
for  it.*' 

Of  course,  I  am  not  going,  for  a  moment 
— hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  not  sus- 
pect me  of  it — to  sympathize  with  that 
view,  or  defend  it ;  but  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  this  kind,  of  which  I  think 
I  can  give  the  House  dozens  of  other 
instanceSi  does  show  that  the  malady, 
which  we  all  admit,  does  not  arise  from 
intimidation,  but  from  a  wide-spread 
popular  sympathy  with  the  offenders. 
Now,  Sir,  I  turn  from  the  noble  Lord's 
(Lord  John  Manner's)  speech  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour),  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Mover  of  the  Amendment  (Mr. 
Beid).  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  debate  had  been  too 
long  already,  and  he  deprecated  this 
discussion.  Sir,  I  have  not  taken  part 
in  the  debates  on  the  Bill  since  the  Bill 
was  introduced ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope 
I  shall  escape  the  lash  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  and  his 
Secretary.  I  maintain  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
prolongation  of  this  debate.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  presented  their  case — I  say  this 
with  all  respect  to  the  Chief  Secretary — 
in  so  slovenly,  so  loose,  and  so  unbusi- 
nesslike a  manner  that  we  had,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T. 
P.  O'Connor)  has  said,  to  extort  informa- 
tion from  them  step  by  step  and  day  by 
day.  Why,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  gave  us  scarcely  any 
figures  at  all  when  he  introduced  the 
Bill.  I  think  none  whatever.  Then  it 
was  felt  that  was  rather  strong,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Matthews),  two 
or  three  nights  afterwards,  got  up  and 
gave  us  figures,  but  they  were  figures 
from  a  Keturn  which  was  not  before  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  also  based  a  very 
plausible  argument,  as  to  the  condition 
of  Kerry,  upon  Returns  which  were  not 
before  the  House.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  satisfactorily  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government,  supportea  by 
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these  arguments,  until  we  were  able  for 
ourselves  to  gauge  and  to  test  the  state- 
ments on  which  these  proposals  were 
founded.  The  case  of  statistics  has,  as 
is  admitted  now  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary,  broken 
down. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  never  ad- 
mitted that  it  had  broken  down. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY :  Of  course,  I 
never  meant  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  so  ingenuous  as  to  say 
that  the  case  had  broken  down;  but 
what  was  his  attitude  a  few  nights  ago  ? 
First  of  all,  he  said — **  We  do  not  base 
our  case  upon  the  statistical  Returns  of 
crime."  Then  the  Home  Secretary  and 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  said — 
**  Oh  !  by  the  way,  there  are  some  statis- 
tics of  crime  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance." Then,  two  nights  ago,  the 
Chief  Secretary,  when  the  statistics  were 
proved,  in  the  minds  of  all  men  of  im- 

?artial  judgment  and  of  experience  of 
rish  statistics  to  be  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree alarming,  said — 

<*The  Heturns  of  agrarian  offences,  I  must 
inform  the  House,  are  not  complete  Returns, 
and  the  Constahulary  do  not  include  in  them  all 
those  offences  which  are  connected  with  the 
disturhed  state  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  I  made  that 
statement  when  I  introduced  the  Bill. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY :  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  speak  with  reserve  when  I 
say  that  I  doubt  whether  that  is  a  cor- 
rect account  of  the  Constabulary  Re- 
turns. I  doubt  very  much — the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  can  easily  put 
me  right  if  I  am  wrong — whether  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  strictly 
right  in  this  matter.  For  example,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Balfour) 
said  that  the  Curtin  murder  was  not  re- 
turned as  an  agrarian  crime ;  I  venture 
to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  said  the  Re- 
turn of  outrages  did  include  the  attack 
made  upon  the  two  girls  for  speaking  to 
policemen.  I  said  I  was  not  certain 
whether  the  Curtin  case  was  returned.  I 
have  since  inquired,  and  I  find  it  was 
not  returned  as  an  agrarian  crime. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY :  I  spoke  from 
memory.  [Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  :  Hear, 
hear.]  But,  in  any  case,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have 
diminished  the  effect  of  the  particular 
statistics  that  have  been  given,  because 
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he  said  that  the  agrarian  Heturns  were  this  hour  of  the  night  (12  o'clock),  to 

not  complete.      Well,  now,  just  as  the  weary   the    House    by   going  through 

figures  have  shifted,  so  has  the  account  these  Whiteboy  Clauses ;  but  there  are 

of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  shifted.     We  one  or  two  of  them  I  should  like  to  call 

are  not  clear,  and  we  are  less  clear  than  the  attention  of  the  House  to,  because 

ever,  after  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  they  show  better  than  any  vague  words 

(Lord  John  Manners),  what  is  the  object  of  Ministers  used  in  the  course  of  the 

of  this  Bill.      We  were,  first  of  all,  told  debate  what  the  efifect  and  the  opera- 

that  the  Bill  was  a  Bill  against  crime,  tion  of  the  Bill  will  be.     Now,  one  of 

and  we  were  told  the  other  night  again  the  Whiteboy  Clauses  is  that — 

by  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  words  that  "if  anybody  appears  with  anv  badge,  dress, 

have  already  been  quoted  this  evening,  or  uniform  not  usually  worn  by  him  or  her,  or 

that  it  is  not  combination  that  the  Go-  assumes  any  political  name  or  denomination  not 

vernment  desire  to  crush,  but  it  is  crime.  u^Ji^^^o^.^^  ^'"  m^ty^  subjects  upon 

TMr.  A.  J.  Balfour  :  Hear,  hear!]  The  tj        i.  i            i.  lu      xi.  i.  j       •  !• 

bhief  Secretary  adheres  U>  that;    but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  description 

when  it  was  found  that  no  great  case  "T'^^  ^  J.  ''''\  '%^'  ?vf ^?t^?f  ?  V^ 

™««  k^;««.  ^^A^  ^,,4.  „r.^«  *k^  ofof^  /^^  "O^-  Member  for  South  Belfast  (Mr. 

was  beinir  made  out  upon  tne  state  0Itu4\j  «.i                       ^ 

.1  ^.            J        ^  •                   J  -4.  Johnston)  does  not  always  wear  a  dress 

crime,  that  ground  was  given  up,  and  it  •*    '         j  j        tt  jo  w  «    » 

was  attempted  to  justify  the  proposals  """  ""J?"'?"'  '"'^  '*°«%°»t  always  assume 
of  the  Bilf  on  the  ground  of  the  general  »  P«  '<"J"  name  and  den^minahon  not 
disturbance  of  the  country,  wt  were  I""*"^  ^''"^'^  ^^  ^"^  Majesty's  sub- 
told,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Bill  i^"^:  ^^  ^^Jone  answenng  to  that 
was  one  aimed  against  combinations,  ®8^^^P  ^^n 

and  now  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  aimed  ,"  S^^ll^.PP^f  ^^  ^^  °^  ^^^^^  *^  *^®  ^"^^ 
ftffainat  combinations  T'^No  no  »  "1  of  His  Majesty  s  8ubject8-[^im»^mW  cAtr^r*] 
against  comoinaiions.  IJ^\]^^'  J  —he  shall  be  liable,  under  the  Bill,  to  be 
Yes ;  we  are  assured  hrst  that  it  is,  and  brought  before  two  Resident  Magistrates,  and 
then  that  it  is  not.  I  say  that  the  to  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment." 
House  is  left  in  a  state  of  complete  con-  you  cheer  ironically  the  words  •'  to  the 
fusion  even  now  as  to  what  the  real  ^^^^^  ^f  njg  Majesty's  subjects,"  and 
object  of  the  Bill  is.  We ^aU  endeavour,  y^^  ^rgue  that  if  people  assemble  to 
in  Amendments,  to  test  the  object  of  the  ^^^  terror  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
BiU;  we  shall  endeavour  to  find  out,  by  ^hey  ought  to  be  amenable  to  punish- 
the  response  which  the  Government  give  ^^j^^  j  ^^  qq^  much  dififer  with  you 
to  Amendments  put  down  to  the  Bill,  ^p^^  that  point ;  but  I  say  of  that,  as  I 
whether  they  really  mean  to  confine  the  ^^  ^f  ^he  argument  of  the  noble  Lord 
operation  of  the  Bill  to  the  suppression  ^bout  criminal  conspiracies,  it  is  not 
of  crime,  or  whether  they  mean  to  extend  ^^^t  is  to  the  terror  of  Her  Majesty's 
it  to  combinations.  Sir,  if  the  Govern-  subjects,  it  is  not  what  is  a  criminal  con- 
ment  mean  to  confine  the  operation  of  gpiracy,  but  it  is  what  two  Resident 
the  Bill  to  the  suppression  of  crime,  Magistrates  shall  think  to  be  to  the 
why  do  they  incorporate  the  Whiteboy  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^er  Majesty's  subjects  or  a 
Acts  ?  And,  Sir,  I  think  we  have  some  criminal  conspiracy.  That  is  the  secret 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Government  ^f  ^^e  whole  Bill.  It  will  be  remem- 
for  not  answering,  in  any  way,  the  ^^^^^^  q^^  in  the  so-called  Peterloo 
urgent  request  of  my  right  hon.  Fnend  massacre  the  firing  of  the  soldiers  upon 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  that  the  t^g  multitude  then  assembled  for  a 
clauses  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts,  which  p^^ely  political  object,  and,  as  all  of  us 
they  intend  to  incorporate  in  the  2nd  j^  q^^^j  ^^^  of  the  House  now  think, 
section  of  the  Bill,  should  be  set  out  in  ^^  object  perfectly  harmless,  was  held 
the  Bill.  My  right  hon.  Friend  pressed  ^  ^^  justifiable  by  the  Judges,  on  the 
that,  and  I  think  that  il  any  hon.  Gen-  ^ound  that  the  meeting  was  one  calcu- 
tleman,  even  on  that  side  of  the  House,  j^ted  to  conduce  to  the  terror  of  His 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  in  the  Majesty's  subjects.  And  now  there  is 
Paper  laid  before  the  House  some  of  ^^^  ^^her  clause  from  the  many  others 
the  provisions  which  it  is  proposed  to  ^^i^h  I  should  like  to  particularly  men- 
include,  he  will  be  of  opinion  that  the    ^lon 

Whiteboy  Clauses  ought  to  be  set  out  ,,  j,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^i^t,  or  knowingly 

in  all  their  naked  ugliness  in  tne  body  oircolate,  or  deliver  any  notice,  letter,  or  mes- 

of  the  Bill  itself.     I  am  not  going,  ait  sage  tending  to  excite  to  a  tumultuous  meeting 

VOL.  OOOXIY.    [THiBD  SBEIE8.1  L                           IThiti  Ifight.']   , 
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or  milawfnl  cnmbinntioii,  ha  ahall  be  liable  to     did  lo  try  and  alter  that  state  of  Ihings. 
be  piuiuhcil."  "■•        •  ...  ...      —     ... 


That,  again,  ie  a  combination  plainly 
unlawful  —  a  oombioation  indubitably 
unlawful ;  and  I  bare  no  doubt  tbe 
offenders  might  »ery  well  be  brouKbl 
before  themafpatratea  andpuniabed.  But 
here,  again,  the  same  critioiam  applies. 
It  is  what  two  Beeident  Magiatratea 
shall  believe  and  deGne  to  be  an  un- 
lawfulcombination;  and  I  do  hope  that, 
if  these  clauses  are  to  be  pat  into  th« 
Bill,  even  this  House  of  Commons  will 
hare  enough  of  the  old  apirit  of  English 
liberty  and  English  justice  left  in  it  to 
strike  them  out.  A  great  deal  ha« 
been  said  about  the  power  conferred 
upon  Resident  Hagistrates  by  these 
claaBes.  They  are  to  have  absolute  dis- 
cretion in  putting  down  meetings,  and 
absolute  discretion  as  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  editors  and  proprietors  of  dis- 
agreeable newspapers.  I  think  the  best 
lawyers  in  the  House  will  agree  that 
that  is  the  effect  of  these  clauses.  Now, 
I  wish  to  read  one  passage  of  a  letter 
which  has  not  been  noticed  in  this  de- 
bate, but  which  will  give  Parliament  an 
idea  of  the  position  of  Besident  Magis- 
trates during  the  operation  of  a  Coercion 
Bill.  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  is  not  a  gentle- 
man whose  testimony  will  be  suspected 
of  being  unduly  hostile  to  the  Gorem- 
ment ;  but  what  did  he  write  to  the 
newspapers  a  little  time  ago?  I  will 
read  a  short  passage  from  a  letter  of 
his.  He  said — 
"It  ii 

that  the  Lord  L'ieutenant  hu  hotbt  been  able 
to  perform,  and  for  this  reMon — that  every 
tenaeocy  of  the  Caatle  lygtem  is  to  coDcentrate 
authorit}-  within  its  wb,1U,  and  to  remoTe  from 
judicial  officials  every  kdio  of  reaponribility. 
When  the  Btrnin  comea,  each  a  Bvitem  in- 
Ttrisbly  breaki  down.  The  itate  of  confanoo 
to  be  witneaied  at  Dublin  Outla  during  the 
Land  Leafpe  diatnTbancea  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. TelegTftnis  came  pouring  in  froin  all 
parta  of  tha  country  announcing  murdera,  at- 
tacha  by  armed  portiee,  riiingi,  rioti,  and  acta 
of  treoaoD ;  and  there  were  demandi  from 
magiitratea  tor  police  and  troopi,  and  requeata 
for  initructiona  in  reference  to  events  which 
bad  generally  pHSaed  before  the  inetructions 
arrived.  I  have  before  mo  nine  talegtami  re- 
ceived by  a  Soaidcnt  Magiitrate  during   the 


the  foUoffing  day  with  police  and  troopa,  and 
etchof  tha  nine  telegrami  contained  orders  in 
oppoaition  to  those  prerioutly  iuued." 

And  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  then  goes  on  to 
Bay  what  Lord  Cowper  and  i&.  Forster 
Mr.  ^oAm  ttarltr 


They  issued  instructions  to  the  Besident 
Magistrates  for  preeerfing  life,  securing 
property,  and  for  maintaining  law  and 
administering  the  law.  Well,  you  have 
there,  therefore,  eridence  of  two  things 
— first  of  all,  that  the  Besident  Ma^s- 
trates  are  not  likely,  supposing  there 
ahonld  come  troublous  times  in  Ireland 
again,  to  have  their  minds  in  the  oon* 
dition  for  deciding  nice  judicial  qnes- 
tions ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  not  at  all 
unlikely,  in  spite  of  the  announcement 
— I  ara  sure  the  sincere  annonnoement 
— of  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary,  to  apply  to  Dublin  Castle  for 
instructions  in  reference  to  administer- 
ing the  law ;  and  I  think  that,  at  least 
from  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary (Colonel  King-Harman),  they  are 
very  likely  to  receive  them.  Sir,  I 
should  like  to  make  one  or  two  very 
brief  remarks  upon  the  Chief  Secretary's 
observations  regarding  the  remedial 
measure  in  "  another  place."  The  right 
bon.  Qentleman  said— "Oar  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  shows  that  we  wish 
to  stay  evictions."  My  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hampshire  (Viscount 
Wolmer)  said,  the  other  night,  that  the 
Liberal  TJnioaists  would  not  Tote  for 
this  measure  unless  they  felt  sure  that 
the  Qovemment  were  going  to  bring 
in  a  measure  to  stop  what  he  called 
"  barbarous  evictions."  Now,  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Chief  Secretary,  in 
answering  the  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Amendment  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dumfries,  said — 

"  It  ia  quite  true  tbat  in  the  laat  reaort,  it  the 
landlord  reduces  the  tenant  to  tbe  itatut  of  a 
caretaker,   the  popular   excitement  connected 


That  is,  no  doubt,  true;  the  caretaker 
will  have  to  be  turned  out,  precisely  as 
tha  tenant  will  have  to  be  turned  out, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  care* 
taker  will  be  turned  out  by  the  land- 
lord's bailiff  and  the  tenant  by  the 
Sheriff.  But  think  how  the  4th  clause 
will  operate.  That  clause  enables  the 
landlord  to  substitute  service  of  a  notice 
for  that  process  which  is  connected  with 
so  much  odium,  violence,  and  uproar  at 
evictions.  Does  anyone  seriously  doubt 
that  landlords  finding  this  restraint 
apon  erictions  removed — this  reatraint  of 
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public  danger  and  odium — finding  that 
they  can  gain  their  ends  without  all 
these  drawbacks,  a  number  of  eviction 
processes  will  be  taken  out  by  way  of 
notice  which  would  never  have  been 
undertaken  if  the  public  proceedings 
had  had  to  go  on  as  under  the  present 
system  ?  Of  course,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  efifect  may  be  to  give  you  six  months 
of  peace — to  give  you  peace  during  the 
six  months  while  the  notices  are  running; 
and  this  six  months'  peace  will  be  con- 
venient to  you.  But  it  will  be  a  hollow 
and  treacherous  peace,  because,  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months,  you  will  find 
vour  last  state  worse  than  the  first.  The 
landlords  will  have  issued  a  multitude  of 
notices,  and  the  tenants  will  have  been 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  comparative  se- 
curity, and  will  not  have  made  the 
efforts  they  otherwise  would  have  made 
for  reasonable  settlement.  Therefore,  I 
say  the  Government  Bill  shows,  not,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thinks,  that 
they  wish  to  stay  evictions — though  I 
have  no  doubt  they  do  wish  to  do  that — 
but  shows  that  they  wish  to  stay  evictions 
for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
months  I  venture  to  predict  you  will 
have  a  greater  crop  than  ever  you  have 
had  of  those  violent  expulsions  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  rather 
cynically    the    other    night.      Another 

Eoint  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
as  been  repeated  several  times  in  the 
course  of  these  debates.  The  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  said — 

"Why  do  not  tenants,  if  they  are  placed 
in  circumstances  of  such  distress,  go  into  the 
Courts,  as  they  can,  and  get  relief  under  the 
Land  Act  ?  " 

Why,  has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
never  heard  of  arrears — that  the  tenants 
have  arrears  hanging  round  their  nocks 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  that  those 
arrears  prevent  them  from  going  into 
Court  and  getting  the  relief  Parliament 
intended  them  to  have  ?  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  read  the  Blue  Book 
containing  the  a^^count  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Lord  Cowper's  Commission,  ho 
will  have  seen  that  a  Mr.  John  Cunning- 
ham, of  Donegal,  was  asked  by  Lord 
Milltown — 

"  Are  they  afraid  to  go  into  Court,  for  fear 
the  landlord  will  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
turbery?** 

And  his  answer  was — 

^  Yes  :  and  a  good  many  people  are  afraid  to 
go  into  Court,  leat  they  shoold  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  grazing.*' 


Lord  Milltown  again  said — 

*'  I  have  heard  before  now  that  it  prevents 
a  g^at  number." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Cunningham  said — 

*' A  great  number;  I  have  seen  them  leave 
the  Court  in  large  numbers,  rather  than  go  on 
with  their  cases." 

I  think  that  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knows  more  of  Ireland,  he  will 
admit  that  is  one  of  the  poorest  argu- 
ments that  could  possibly  have  been 
used  in  answer  to  the  case  put  forward 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dumfries.  Another  point 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
was  one  which  has  been  referred  to  to- 
night by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor),  and  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  East  Leicestershire  (Lord 
John  Manners),  and  I  wish  to  refer  to 
it  from  a  point  of  view  which  has  not 
occurred  after  all  to  either  of  those 
Gentlemen.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  Land  Act  of  1860.  The 
noble  Lord  missed  the  point  of  our  com- 
ment on  the  references  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Land  Act  of  1860,  and 
he  said,  in  that  spirit  of  recrimination 
which  has  so  much  marked  these  debates, 
and  with  so  little  effect — **  Oh !  but  that 
Act  came  from  the  Liberal  Party."  I  do 
not  care  whom  it  came  from.  The  point 
is,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  expressed  his  approval 
and  admiration  of  the  Act  of  1860. 
[Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  :  I  never  did.]  Why, 
you  said  the  Land  Act  of  1860  contained 
principles  which  were  accepted  by  all  the 
countries  in  the  civilized  world.  Surely 
that  is  an  expression  of  approbation  ? 
I  know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  just  now  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  :  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain.  I  said  that  the  Land  Act  of  1860 
applied  in  Ireland  the  principles  of  land 
legislation  which  are  habitually  professed 
in  all  civilized  countries.  You  have 
adopted  a  Land  Act  which  does  not 
follow  those  principles.  I  expressed  no 
opinion. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY :  If  that  is  not 
an  expression  of  approbation,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  is !  And  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  there  is  not  a  difference  be- 
tween the  condition  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  other  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has 
I  been  worked  in  Ireland  ?    Is  there  any 
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other  part  of  the  civilized  world  where 
the  main  value  of  land  has  heen  created 
out  of  the  tenants'  own  industry?  I 
would  approve  the  principle  of  the  Act 
of  I860,  if  it  were  applied  in  countries 
such  as  our  own,  where  tenants  hare  not 
made  improvements.  The  point  is  im- 
portant ;  because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  the  Representative  of  the  Irish 
Government,  and  he  will  have  something 
to  say  upon  remedial  legislation,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Liberal  Unionists 
are  going  to  support  the  Government. 
What  is  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1860  ? 
It  is  that  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  should  be  pure  relations  of  con- 
tract, and  in  no  sense  relations  of  tenure. 
The  principle  of  the  Act  is  that  the  hiring 
of  land  is  just  as  much  a  transaction 
founded  on  trade  principles  as  the  char- 
tering of  a  ship,  or  the  hiring  of  a  street 
cab.  [**Hear,  hear  \  ^*  from  the  Mtnis- 
terial  Menches,']  Those  Gentlemen  who 
cheer  that  statement,  at  all  events,  ap- 
prove the  principle.  Are  they  going,  in 
their  remedial  legislation,  to  act  upon 
that  principle?  The  Act  of  1860  was  the 
climax— the  high- water  mark — of  what 
I  call  English  legislation  for  Ireland — I 
mean  legislation  enacted  in  a  midnight 
ignorance  of  Irish  usage,  of  the  history 
of  Irish  land,  and  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  economic  and  agricultural  conditions 
of  Ireland.  That  measure  came  after  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  and  the  two  to- 
gether are  proof  positive  of  the  unfitness 
of  this  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
Land  Question,  whether  upon  the  footing 
of  contract  or  on  the  footing  of  tenure. 
As  to  the  years  between  1860  and  1870, 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
were  remarkably  free  from  crime,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  free  from 
crime ;  but  whether  or  not,  I  make  this 
remark  —that  they  wereyears  of  incessant 
discontent,  of  growing  agitation,  and  of 
increasing  alarm  and  terror  in  the  minds 
of  the  tenants.  Therefore,  if  the  le- 
gislation of  1860  and  its  principle  is 
going  to  be  accepted  in  any  degree  what- 
ever by  the  Government,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  they  will  find  themselves,  as  I  think, 
in  the  most  lamentable  case.  I  should 
like  to  allude  to  a  remark  which  has  been 
made  constantly  in  the  course  of  these 
debates  by  all  conversant  with  the  facts, 
that  you  must  settle  the  Land  Question 
first,  and  when  you  settle  that  the  poli- 
tical question  will  disappear.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  I'irst  Lord  of  the 

Mr,  John  MorUy 


Treasury  has  told  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  Purchase  Bill  in  an  advanced 
state  of  preparation.  Well,  Sir,  I  am 
for  a  Purchase  Bill  also,  and  I  believe 
that  you  will  have  no  settlement  in  Ire- 
land until  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  peasant  owners.  But 
you  will  not  get  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  peasant  owners  in  a  hurry. 
It  will  be — ^Ido  not  care  what  your  Pur- 
chase Bill  may  be — a  very  slow  process 
indeed,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  real  root  of  the  evil  by  a  Pur- 
chase Bill  at  all.  I  venture  to  predict, 
having  had  opportunities  for  talking 
with  Irish  land  experts  of  the  best  and 
largest  experience  on  this  subject,  who 
all  agree  in  this— that  a  Purchase  Bill, 
and  the  principle  of  purchase  alone,  will 
be  absolutely  ineffectual  in  dealing  with 
the  great  problem  of  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. It  is  absolutely  certain,  too,  that 
purchase  and  the  transformation  of  small 
tenants  into  owners  of  land  will  not  get 
rid  of  the  political  difficulty.  Again,  no 
Purchase  Bill,  unless  it  is  a  Bill  of  such 
enormous  magnitude  as  my  imagination 
refuses  to  conceive,  can  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  lowering  rents.  Tour  pur- 
chase scheme  will,  undoubtedly,  force 
down  rents.  Suppose  two  farms  situ- 
ated side  by  side,  of  equal  value,  and 
each  rented  at  £100  a-year,  and  suppose 
that  the  landlord  of  one  of  them  sells 
under  your  Bill — the  tenant's  rent  will 
fall  from  £100  to  £78  or  £75.  Is  it  in 
human  nature  that  if  this  occurs  to  one 
man,  his  neighbour  will  be  content  to 

Eay  the  same  rent  as  before  ?  It  cannot 
e  but  that,  if  you  reduce  the  rent  of  one 
tenant  by  22  or  25  per  cent,  the  other 
will  not  rest  until  he  has  got  a  similar 
advantage.  This  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  rents  is,  therefore,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  fall  in  prices,  and  depends 
wholly  on  the  fact  that  the  credit  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  has  been  introduced 
into  the  question,  and  the  consequent 
low  rate  at  which  money  can  bo  borrowed. 
I  honestly  regret  that  the  Government 
have  taken  the  course  which  they  have 
seen  it  their  duty  to  take  in  bringing  in 
this  Bill,  instead  of  introducing  the  Bills 
which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
has  foreshadowed,  one  of  which  he  said 
was  before  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  other  in  an  advanced  state.  If  I 
were  to  judge  this  policy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, I  should  find  it  as  oondemnable  as 
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I  should  if  it  came  trova  ouraslves. 
should  go  about  the  queetioa  in  an 
tirely  different  way.  You  agree  that 
the  Irieb  ten  ante  have  grievances,  and 
that  the  Land  aystem  in  Ireland  needs  to 
be  dealt  with.  Tou  have  got  joi 
remedies.  Vfhj  did  jou  not  bring  the 
in  two  months  ago,  or  one  of  tbem  at 
least?  Why  did  you  not  bring  them  in 
on  the  Slstof  March,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing this  disastrous  and  ill-omened 
measure  ?  Sir,  I  have  often  been 
taxed  with  thinking  more  highly  of 
the  power  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coik  (Mr.  Famell)  than  it  deserves ; 
but  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  the  two 
Bills  which  yon  have  for  relieving  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  Irish  tenants,  if 
tbey  were  good  Bills,  had  been  first  in- 
troduced, I  do  not  believe  tha  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  would  have  been  able, 
and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  been 
inclined,  to  keep  back  such  a  boon  from 
the  great  mass  of  those  in  Ireland  who 
returned  him  and  85  other  Members  to 
this  House.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Land  Bills  will  settle  the  Irish  Question ; 
but  you  do.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Irish  tenants  are  burning  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
and  the  National  League  ;  but  you  do. 
If  I  held  those  opinions,  the  very  thing 
I  should  have  done  would  have  been  to 
press  on  agrarian  remedies,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  coercion.  Coercion  will  have 
the  inevitable  effect— and  I  believe  you 
know  it  in  your  hearts  as  well  as  we 
know  it  —  by  reason  of  the  traditions 
and  the  strongest  passions  in  Ireland, 
of  throwing  the  whole  sentiment  of  the 
country  against  your  remedial  legisla- 
tion, and  giving  new  strength  to  what 
you  are  pleased  to  consider  a  lawless  or- 
^oization.  I  think  there  are  many  of 
your  Irish  friends  who  will  tell  you,  if 
yon  ask  them  their  real  opinion,  though 
not  in  debate,  that  the  effect  of  t^s 
Bill  must  be  to  throw  new  strength  of 
popular  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  and  the  National  [  Badon-PowellTo^s! 
League.     Tou  think  you  can  put  down    ~  ~ 

the  National  League.  What  did  Lord 
Spencer  say?  [(7ri«  of  "Oh!"  and 
lauffhUr.'^  Yes  ;  but  Lord  Spencer  knows 
a  great  deal  more  of  this  matter  than 
any  of  us,  and  I  would  rather  take 
Lord  Spencer's  knowledge  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Executive  Government  in 
Ireland,  than  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  laughs.  Lord  Spencer  saidtha^— 


0  of  tha  most  gigKntic  Uakethat 
Gould  undorlnke.  Tho  NattoDal 
Leogua  in  three  of  the  four  Provinces  was 
bound  up  with  the  people  of  the  country.  It 
had  aupportera  in  every  village  and  every  lovn 
in  the  country  ;  and  even  in  Ulster  the  National 
LflHgue  existed,  and  returned  a  majority  of 
Memben  for  that  Province.  To  put  down  the 
League  was  a  herculean  task  tor  any  Uovem- 
ment.  We  aU  knew  the  difficalUea  there  vers 
whan  Lord  Cowper  and  Mr.  Forster  tried  to 
put  down  the  Land  Lea({ue ;  but  I  will  TeuCure 
to  aay  that  tho  difficulties  will  be  very  much 
greater  if  any  Government  should  attempt  to 
put  down  by  force  the  National  League." 

You  have  gone  in  for  a  Coercion  Act 
because  you  think  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
to  do.  Your  Purchase  Bill  will,  per- 
haps, involve  you  in  a  very  considerable 
quarrel  with  the  British  taxpayer ;  your 
Tenants'  Bankruptcy  Bill  has  already 
got  you  into  very  considerable  trouble 
with  your  landlord  friends.  Measures 
of  that  kind  teat  the  resources  of  states- 
manship. Anybody  can  pass  a  Coercion 
Bill.  But  it  is  not  anybody  who  can 
undo  the  mischief  which  Coercion  Bills 
have  often  done,  and  which  this  Coercion 
Bill  will  do  more  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  is  because  we  believe  that  it  will  do 
none  of  the  good  which  you  anticipate, 
and  that  it  will  do  ecormous  and  irre- 
parable mischief  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  relations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, that  we  protest  against  it,  and 
shall  continue  to  protest  against  it  at 
every  point. 

Question  put. 
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AYES. 

Beadel,  W.  J. 
Beaumont,  H.  F. 
Allaopp,  hon.  A.  Beckett,  E.  W. 

AUsopp,  hon.  Q.  Beckett,  W. 

Amherst,  W.  A.  T.         Bective,  Earl  of 
Anatnither,  Colonel  R.     Bentinck,  Lord  H.  C 

H.  L.  Bentinck,  rt  hn.  Q.  0. 

Anstruther,  H.  T.  Beatinck,  W.  Q.  0. 

Ashmead-BartlBtt,  E.      Bereaford,  ]«ti]  C.  W. 


Ba^gallaj,  E. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  u. 
Bflird,  J.  G.  A. 
Balfour,  rt.  hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  O.  W. 
Baring,  Viscount 
Bamea,  A. 

Barry,  A.  H.  Smith- 
Bartley,  G.  C.  T. 
Bstefl,  Kir  E. 
Baumann,  A.  A. 
Beach,  W.  yf.  B. 


de  Li  Peer 
Bethell,      Commander 

G.E. 
Bickford-Smith,  W. 
Biddu]ph,'-M. 
Bigwood,  J. 
Birkbeck,  Sir  E. 
BlundeU,    Cobnid   H. 

B.  H. 
Bond,  O.  H. 
Bonsor,  H.  C.  0. 
Booid,  T.  W. 
Borthwic^,  Bir  A- 

inirdmght.^ 
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Bridgeman,  CoL  hon. 

F.  C. 
Bright,  right  hon.  J. 
BriBtowe,  T.  L. 
Brodrick,  hon.  W.  St. 

J.  F. 
Brookfield,  A.  M. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  H. 
Burdett-Coutta,  W.  L. 

Ash.-B. 
Borghley,  Lord 
Caldwell,  J. 
Gamphell,  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  J.  A. 
Campbell,  R.  F.  F. 
Chamberlain,  R. 
Chaplin,  right  hon.  H. 
Chamngton,  S. 
Churchill,  rt.  hn.  Lord 

R.  S.  S. 
Clarke,  Sir  E.  G. 
Cochrane- Baillie,  hon. 

C.  W.  A.  N. 
Coddington,  W. 
Coghill,  D.  H. 
Colomb,  Capt.  J.  C.  R. 
Commerell,  Adml.  Sir 

J.  E. 
Compton,  F. 
Cooke,  0.  W.  R. 
Corbett,  A.  C. 
Corbett,  J. 
Corry,  Sir  J.  P. 
Cotton,  Capt.  E.  T.  D. 
Cranborne,  Viscount 
Cross,  II.  S. 
Crossloy,  Sir  S.  B. 
Crossman,  G-eo.  iSir  W. 
Cubitt,  right  hon.  G. 
Curzon,  Viscount 
Curzon,  hon.  G.  N. 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  U.  T. 
Davenport,  VV.  B. 
Dawnay,  Colonel  hon. 

L.  P. 
De  Lisle,  E.  J.  L.  M. 

P. 
De  Worms,  Baron  H. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dimsdale,  Baron  H. 
Dixon,  G. 

Dixon-Hartland,F.  D. 
Donkin,  R.  S. 
Dorington,  Sir  J.  E. 
Dugdale,  J.  S. 
Duncan,  Colonel  F. 
Duncombo,  A. 
Dyke,   right  hon.   Sir 

W.  H. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Edwards-Moss,  T.  C. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  J.  F. 
EgertoD,  hon.  A.  de  T. 
Elcho,  Lord 
Elliot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
Elliot,  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  G.  W. 
Ellis,  Sir  J.  W. 
Elton,  C.  I. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 


Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  Sir  A.  0. 
Eyre,  Colonel  H. 
Farquharson,  H.  R. 
Feilden,  Lt.-Gen.  R.  J. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Fergusson,  right  hon. 

Sir  J. 
Field,  Admiral  E. 
Fielden,  T. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Finch-Hatton,  hon.  M. 

E.G. 
Finlay,  R.  B. 
Fisher,  W.  H. 
Fitzgerald,  R.  U.  P. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  W. 

J.  W. 
Fitz  -  Wygram,    Gen. 

Sir  F.  W. 
Fletcher,  Sir  H. 
Folkestone,  right  hon. 

Viscount 
For  wood,  A.  B. 
Fowler,  Sir  R.  N. 
Eraser,  General  C  C. 
Fry,  L. 
Fulton,  J.  F. 
Gardner,  R.  Richard- 

son- 
Ghithome-Hardy,  hon. 

A.  E. 
Gathome-Hardy,  hon. 

J.  S. 
Gedge,  S. 
Gent-Davis,  R. 
Gibson,  J.  G. 
Giles,  A. 
Gilliat,  J.  S. 
Godson,  A.  F. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  J. 
Goldsworthy,    Major- 
General  W.  T. 
Gorst,  ^^ir  J.  E. 
Goschen,  rt.  hn.  G.  J. 
Gray,  C.  W. 
Green,  Sir  E. 
Greenall,  Sir  G. 
Greene,  E. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grotrian,  F.  B. 
Grove,  Sir  T.  F. 
Gunter,  Colonel  R. 
Gurdon,  R.  T. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
Hall,  C. 
Halsey,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  right  hon. 

Lord  G.  F. 
HawiltoQ,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  E. 
Hamilton,  Col.  C.  E. 
Hamley,    General  Sir 

E.  B. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Hankey,  F.  A. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Hardcastlc,  F. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Hastings,  G.  W. 
Heathcote,  Capt.  J.  H. 

Edwards- 
Heaton,  J.  H. 


Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hermon-Hoige,  R.  T. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Hill,  right  hon.  Lord 

A.  W. 
HiU,  Colonel  E.  S. 
Hill,  A.  S. 
Hoare,  S. 
Hobhouse,  H. 
Holland,     right    hon. 

Sir  H.  T. 
Holmes,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hornby,  W.  H. 
Houldsworth,  W.  H. 
Howard,  J. 
Howorth,  H.  H. 
Hozier,  J.  H.  C. 
Hubbard,  rt.  hn.  J.  G. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hughes,  Colonel  E. 
Hughes  -  Hallett,  Col. 

F.  C. 
Hulse,  E.  H. 
Hunt,  F.  S. 
Hunter,  Sir  W.  G. 
Isaacs,  L.  H. 
Isaacson,  F.  W. 
Jackson,  W.  L. 
James,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Jarvis,  A.  W. 
Jennings,  L.  J. 
Johnston,  W. 
Kelly,  J.  R. 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Kenrick,  W. 
Eenyon,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kenyon  -  Slaney,  Col. 

W. 
Kerans,  F.  H. 
Kimber,  H. 
King,  H.  S. 
King-Harman,  Colonel 

E.  R. 
Knatchbull  -Hugessen, 

H.  T. 
Knightiey,  Sir  R. 
Ejiowles,  L. 
Lafone,  A. 
Lambert,  C. 
Laurie,  Colonel  R.  P. 
Lawrance,  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  J.  T. 
Lawrence,  W.  F. 
Lea,  T. 

Leohmere,SirE.  A.  H. 
Lees,  £. 
Legh,  T.  W. 
Loightoxi,  S. 
Lewis,  Sir  C.  E. 
Lewisham,  right  hon. 

Viscount 
Llewellyn,  E.  H. 
Long,  W.  H. 
Low,  M. 

Lowther,  hon.  \V. 
Lowther,  J.  W. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
I^rmington,  Viscount 
Macaitneyf  W.  G.  E. 
Macdonald,  right  hon. 

J.  H.  A. 
Mackintosh,  C.  F. 
Maclean,  F.  W. 


Maclean,  J.  M. 
Maclnro,  J.  W. 
M'Calmont,  Captain  J. 
M<Garel-Hogg,  Sir  J. 

M. 
Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 
^lalcolm.  Col.  J.  W. 
Mallock,  R. 
Manners,  rt.  hon.  Lord 

J.  J.  R. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marriott,  rt.hn.W.T. 
Maskelyne,  M.  H.  N. 

Story- 
Matthews,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E. 
Mayne,  Admiral  R.  C. 
MUdmay,  F.  B. 
Mills,  hon.  C.  W. 
Milvain,  T. 
More,  R.  J. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mount,  W.  G. 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

J.  R. 
Mowbray,  R.  G.  C. 
Mulholland,  H.  L. 
Muncaster,  Lord 
Muntz,  P.  A. 
Murdoch,  C.  T. 
Newark,  Viscount 
Noble,  W. 

Northoote,  hon.  H.  S. 
Norton,  R. 
O'Neill,  hon.  R.  T. 
Parker,  hon.  F. 
Pearce,  W. 
Pelly,  Sir  L. 
Penton,  Captain  F.  T. 
Pitt-Lewis,  G. 
Plunket,  right  hon.  D. 

K. 
Plunkett,  hon.  J.  W. 
Pomfret,  W.  P. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Price,  Captain  G.  E. 
Puloston,  J.  H. 
Quilter,  W.  C. 
Raikes,  rt.  hon.  H.  C. 
Rankin,  J. 
Rasch,  Major  F.  C. 
Reed,  H.  B. 
Richardson,  T. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Ritchie,  rt.  hn.  C.  T. 
Robertson,  J.  P.  B. 
Robertson,  W.  T. 
Robinson,  B. 
Ross,  A.  H. 
Rothschild,  Baron   F. 

J.  de 
Round,  J. 
Royden,  T.  B. 
Russell,  Sir  G. 
Russell,  T.  W. 
Salt,  T. 
Sandys,  Lieut. -Col.  T. 

M. 
Sclater-Booth,  rt.  hn. 

G. 
Sellar,  A.  C. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,    rt. 

hon.  Sir  H.  J. 
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Selwyn,  Captain  C.  W. 
Seton-Karr,  H. 
8haw -Stewart,  M.  H. 
Sidebotham,  J.  W. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Sidebottom,  W. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  W.  H. 
Smith,  A. 
Spencer,  J.  £. 
Stanhope,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Sutherland,  T. 
Swetenham,  E. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  F. 
Temple,  Sir  B. 
Theobald,  J. 
Thorbum,  W. 
Tollemache,  H.  J. 
Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M. 
Tottenham,  A.  L. 
Townsend,  F. 
Trotter,  H.  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  H.  W. 
Verdin,  E, 


Walsh,  hon.  A.  H.  J. 
Waring,  Colonel  T. 
Watson,  J. 
Webster,  Sir  R.  E. 
Webster,  K.  G. 
West,  Colonel  W.  C. 
Weymouth,  Viscount 
Wharton,  J.  L. 
White,  J.  B. 
Whitley,  E. 
Whitmore,  C.  A. 
Wiggin,  H. 
Wilson,  Sir  S. 
Winn,  hon.  R. 
Wodehouse,  E.  R. 
Wolmer,  Viscount 
Wood,  N. 
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INCUMBENTS  OF  BENEFICES  LOANS 
EXTENSION  ACT  (1886)  AMENDMENT 
BILL  [JWrfjJ.— [Bill  230.] 

{Mr.  Secretary  Maithewt.) 

8E0OND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  T.  M,  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  do  not  think  the  Bill  should  be 
read  at  this  hour  (1.45  a.m.)  without 
some  explanation.  I  beg  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "l%at 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy^) — put,  ana  agreed  to. 

Second  Heading  deferred  till  To-mor- 
row. 

BANKBUPTCY  OFFICES  (SITES)  (re-eom- 

mitied)  BILL.~[Bill  243.] 

(JTr.  D,  R.  Flunketf  Mr.  Jaeksim.) 

COHMITTEK. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (Exemption  from  operation 
of  18  5-19  Vict.,0.  122). 

Dr.  TANl^R  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  Be- 
fore  we  dispose  of  Clause  10  I  wish  to 
move  that  you,  Mr.  Courtney,  do  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  I 
think  we  are  going  through  with  the 
Bill  at  an  inordinate  rate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Dr.  Tanner.) 

The  first  COMMISSIONER  op 
WORKS  {Mr.  Plunkkt)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  This  Bill  is  now  passing 
through  what  I  may  almost  call  a  f ormfU 
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stage.  The  alterations  which  are  beiog 
made  are  purely  formal. 

Dr.  tanner  :  There  is  no  material 
alteration  made  in  the  Bill  ? 

MR.PLTJNKET:  No. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Examiners.  Did  this  Bill  go  before 
them? 

Mr.  PLTJNKET  :  Yes. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Were  the  notices 
published  ? 

Mr.  PLUNKET  :  All  the  important 
Amendments. 

Clause  agreed  to. 
Remaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment; 
to  be  read  the  third  time  To-morrow. 


TRUCK  BILL.— [Bill  109.] 
{Mr.  Bradlaugh,   Mr,    TTarmington,  Mr.   John 
EUU,  Mr.  Arthur  WiUiatne,  Mr.  Soward  Km- 
eent,  Mr.  Bsslemont.) 

ooMiOTTEE.     [Progress  20th  April.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

CHause  1  (Short  title)  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- 
WoRTLEY,  the  following  Amendment 
made: — 

In  page  1,  line  5,  at  end,  insert  "  the  Act  of 
the  seasion  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
reign  of  Kin^  William  the  Fourth,  chapter 
thirty-seven,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  prohibit  the 
payment  in  certain  trades  of  wages  in  goods  or 
otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ' 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act), 
may  be  cited  as  *The  Truck  Act,  1831,'  and 
that  Act  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as 
the  Tiuck  Acts  1831  and  1887,  and  shall  be 
construed  together  as  one  Act.*' 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Application  of  principal  Act 
to  workman  as  aefined  by  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act,  1876). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuaet- 
WoRTLBT,  the  following  Amendments 
made: — In  page  1,  line  6,  leave  out 
from  •'the,"  to  " principal "  in  line  7; 
and  in  line  9,  after  **  ten,"  insert — 

**  And  the  expression  '  artificer '  in  the  prin- 
cipal Act  shall  be  construed  to  include  every 
workman  to  which  the  principal  Act  is  extended 
and  applied  by  this  Act." 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Donald  Craw- 
ford, thefoUowing  Amendment  made: — 


^  a^i  {Afbil  is,  1867}  StU.  St)6 

Amendment  down  lo  the  word  "con- 
tract." We  shall  not  then  touch  the 
point  ho  wants  to  raise ;  and  I  desire  to 
get  through  aa  much  of  this  Bill  as  we 
can  to-nig^ht. 

Mr.  TOULINSON  :  I  should  like  to 
have  a  further  opportunitj  of  consider- 
ing the  clause,  which  greatly  diCTers  from 
the  one  in  the  Bill.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  we  should  not  proceed 
beyond  a  certain  point  to-niglit. 

Mr.  BBADLAUQH:  I  think  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  in  error  in  paying 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  this 
clause  and  that  originally  drafted.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Government  for  the  re- 
drafting, which,  I  think,  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  question  of  a  payment 
at  a  certain  period  of  a  percentage  of  the 
wages  that  have  accrued  due  can  be 
raised  after  we  have  disposed  of  Sub- 
section "b." 

Thb  chairman  :  I  would  point 
out  that  if  the  Question  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  carried,  and  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  are  left  out,  and  words  are 
inserted  only  so  far  as  the  word  "con- 
tract," the  clause  will  not  make  sense — 
the  words  inserted  will  not  run  with 
those  that  follow.  The  words  must  run 
on  to  the  end. 

Mr.  BRADLAUOH  :  Then  I  move, 
Sir,  that  you  do  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
(Jfr.  Bradlaugh.) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Before  that  is  put,  Sir,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Qovemment  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  this  Bill  should  not  extend 
to  Ireland  ?  The  original  Bill  did  ex- 
tend to  Ireland.  I  think  it  was  an 
excellent  measure.  Before  this  Bill 
comes  on  for  consideration  again,  I 
think  we  should  have  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  will  apply  to  Ireland. 

Me.  C.  T.  D.  AOLAND  (Cornwall, 
Launceston) :  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh)  whether  he  intends  to  press 
the  application  of  the  Bill  to  the  whole 
of  England  ?  because  In  the  Stannaries 
Acts  Amendment  Bill  there  is  provision 
for  the  continuation  of  the  custom  of 
fortnightly  and  monthly  payments  with 
which  this  Bill  would  interfere.  As  that 
Bill  is  g<angto  be  oonsidered  by  &  Select 


In  page  1,  line  9,  after  "ten,"  insert 
"except  a  servant  in  husbandry." 
Clause,  as  amended,  agrted  to. 
Clause  3  (Workman  to  be  entitled  to 
advance  of  portion  of  wages). 
Amendment  proposed, 
In  page  1,  line  II,  leave  out  from  beginniDg 
ot   CUme  to  "toiio,"  in  line   IT,  and  insert 
"itbe  wB^va  of  a  workman,  whether  he  hod 
piiid  according  to  the  work  done,  or  according 
to  the  time  daring  which  he  is  employed,  sbal 
accrae  due  and  ba  payable  aa  follows  (that  is  U 
saj);- 

(a.)  The  wages  shall  accrus  dne  weekly  a. 
at  such  intervals  of  time  lees  than  a  weel 
ss  may  be  provided  by  the  contract ; 
(b.)  The  wages  ahall,  aave  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  be  payable  and  paid  weekly 
or  within  seven  days  after  the  end  of  the 
week  in  which  they  accrae  due,  or  at  such 
intervals  ol  time  of  less  than  a  week  as 


Uian  wveDty-five  per  cent  of  the  wage* 
accrued  due;  and  in  such  case  the  resi- 
due, if  any,  shall  be  paid  within  one 
week  of  the  ascertaining  of  such  residue, 
or  within  such  less  time  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  contract ; 
(d.)  llie  amount  of  wages  due  at  the  end  of 

S!  week  or  other  lew  interval  shall  be 
inilated,ifthe  workman  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  work  done,  in  proportion  to 
the  work  done  during^  that  week  or  in- 
terval, and  if  he  ie  paid  according  to  the 
time  during  which  he  is   employed,  in 

C portion  to  the  time  daring  which  he 
been  employed  daring  that  week  or 
interval; 
(e.)  Where  wages  which  have  accmed  due, 
but  are  not  yet  payable,  are  paid  in  ad- 
vance,  no  profit,  diecount,  or   interest 
shall  be  charged  on  such  advance. 
(2.)  The  employer   shall  comply   with   this 
section,  and   shall   not."— (Jfr.  Stuart- 
Worthy.) 
Question  proposed,    "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mr.  bradlaugh  (Northampton) : 
I  would  propose  that  we  should  pass  this 
Amendment  down  to  the  word  "con- 
tract "  in  Sub-section  "  b."  The  hon. 
Member  for  Freston  (Mr.  Tomlinson) 
wants  to  propose  some  alteration,  and  I 
pledged  myself  to  him  to  move  to  report 
Progress,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  pointto- night. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston) :  I  would 
ask  that  the  Committee  should  report 
Progress  now. 

Mr.  bradlaugh  :  I  would  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Member  to  let  us  take  the 
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Committee,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  agree  to  an 
Amendment  excepting  the  Stannaries 
altogether  from  the  Bill.  If  it  is  per- 
missible, I  should  be  glad  if  the  hon. 
Member  will  give  me  an  answer  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  BRADL AUGH  :  E  ask  that  Pro- 
gress may  be  reported  at  this  point,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  it  will  be  useless  to  try 
to  pass  half  the  clause,  and  to  try  to  dis- 
cuss half  of  it,  as  it  will  not  be  in  Order 
to  do  as  I  at  first  proposed.  I  should  be 
glad  to  extend  the  Bill  to  Ireland,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  original  Act  does  not 
80  extend ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  bound  by  the  original  Act. 
As  to  extending  the  measure  to  the 
whole  of  England,  there  is  no  objection 
that  I  can  see.  There  are  objectionable 
practices  in  Cornwall  that  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  put  a  stop  to,  if  possible. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  am  aware  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Laun- 
ceston  Division  of  Cornwall  (Mr.  C,  T.  D. 
Acland)  is  interested  in  this  matter — as 
I  am  myself,  having  a  Bill  of  my  own 
before  the  Committee.  I  desire  to  give 
the  miners  as  much  as  they  can  wish  for, 
and  if  they  can  derive  any  advantage 
from  this  Bill  I  shall  be  glad. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  por 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  In  reference  to  the  question 
put  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy),  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
applying  the  Bill  to  Ireland  is  as  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton. 
The  original  Bill  extends  to  Great 
Britain  only ;  and  if  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  to  apply  to  Ireland,  the  Bill  will 
have  to  be  materially  added  to.  Before 
the  measure  comes  before  the  Committee 
again  I  will  consider  the  question  now 
raised,  and  see  if  it  will  be  possible  to 
extend  the  Bill  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  In  the  original 
Act  there  are  words  which  declare  that 
the  Act  shall  only  apply  to  Great 
Britain.  If  those  were  repealed,  then 
everything  would  be  easy. 

Mr.  holmes  :  It  would  require 
more  than  that. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight)  : 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  propose,  in  Sub- 
section *'  b,"  to  strike  out  the  words 
'<  or  within  seven  days  after  the  end  of 

Mr.  a  T,  D.  Acland 


the  week  in  which  they  accrue  due." 
If  there  is  any  objection  to  that,  or 
if  there  are  districts  where  it  is  de- 
sired that  wages  should  be  paid  other 
than  weekly,  we  shall  be  glad  to  con- 
sider it.  We  have  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  leave  the  word  **  weekly  "  in  the 
clause,  so  that  the  Committee  may 
make  what  alteration  it  likes.  When 
we  are  again  in  Committee  on  the  Bill 
I  shall  move  that  the  words  to  which  I 
have  alluded  be  struck  out. 

Mr,  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  insertion 
of  the  words  '^  in  this  Act  and  the  prin- 
cipal Act  shall  apply  to  Ireland  "  would 
be  all  the  alteration  necessary  to  meet 
our  wishes  in  this  matter.  The  words 
of  the  principal  Act  are  singular — ''That 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Great 
Britain." 

Mr.  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND:  There  are 
special  circumstances  attending  the  pay- 
ment of  Cornish  miners  that  do  not 
apply  to  other  miners.  We  intend  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  considering 
the  Bill  to  which  I  referred  the  best 
evidence  we  can  get  from  the  miners 
themselves. 

Colonel  BLUNDELL  (Lancashire, 
S.W.,  Ince) :  It  will  be  a  serious  thing 
to  abolish  fortnightly  pays 

The  chairman  :  That  is  irrelevant 
to  the  Motion  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  I  shall  put  a  Question  to 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  as  to  the  proposal  to  extend 
the  Bill  to  Ireland  before  allowing  Pro- 
gress to  be  made  at  the  next  Sitting. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow, 


FisHiNO  IN  rivers  bux. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Broadhurat,  Bill  to  de- 
clare the  Iaw  relating  to  FUhing  in  Rivers, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Cole- 
ridge. 
mllpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  244.] 

JXrVENILE  OFFENDERS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews,  Bill  to 

amend  the  Law  relating  to  Juvenile  Offenders, 

ordered  to    be  brought  in    by  Mr.    Secretary 

Matthews  and  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley. 

'Rim  preeentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [BUI  245.] 

House  a^'oumed  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o  dock. 
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HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Friday,  29th  April,  1887, 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— First  Beading— 
Registration  of  Dogs  in  the  Metropolis  • 
(73). 

/2i»por<— Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  •  (60-74). 

Pbovisional  Ordbb  Bill  —  Third  Heading  — 
MetropoHtan  Police*  (65),  and  passed. 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY- 
LINE  OP  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 
FROM  VANCOUVER  CITY  TO  HONG 
KONG,  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN. 

MOTION  FOR   PAPERS. 

The  Eakl  of  HAERO  WBY,  in  rising 
to  ask,  What  course  was  intended  to  be 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  re- 
specting the  proposals  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  establish  a  lice  of  first- 
class  Boyal  Mail  steamers  between  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Vancouver  City  and  Hong 
Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  and  to  move 
for  Papers,  said,  that  the  Question  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice  arose  out  of 
the  completion  of  that  very  great  work 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Many 
Englishmen  in  the  present  day  had  large 
interests  in  our  Colonies ;  but  he  might 
state  that  he  had  nothing  personally  to 
do  with  any  Canadian  matter  in  any  way 
whatever.  The  reason  why  he  felt  a 
very  keen  interest  in  this  subject  was 
that  when  he  first  came  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1857  he  had  sat  for 
many  weeks  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
mittee, under  the  Presidency  of  his  la- 
mented Friend  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh. 
The  question  had  been  whether  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Charter  should  be  continued 
or  not,  and  they  had  decided  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  rule  should  be  abolished 
and  its  territory  thrown  open  to  coloni- 
zation and  civilization.  He  had  also  had 
all  the  confidential  Papers  on  the  sub- 

i'ect  before  him  in  the  first  Cabinet  of 
lis  noble  Friend  the  present  Prime  Mi- 
nister. He  would  ask  their  Lordships 
to  remember  that  this  g^eat  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  formed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  in  the  modern  history 
of  nations.  It  had  created  quite  a  re- 
volution in  the  Dominion  of  Canada; 
and  as  an  instance  of  that  he  might 
mention  that  a  journey  which  occupied 
Lord  Wolseley  and  his  men  76  days  to 


accomplish,  between  Toronto  and  Fort 
Garry,  when  ho  put  down  the  Riel  re- 
bellion, could  now  be  performed  with 
the  greatest  comfort  and  ease  in  two 
days.  In  fact,  this  railway  was,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  revolution  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  Empire  that  had 
occurred  in  our  time.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  the  people  of  England  did  not  ap- 
preciate what  a  tremendous  revolution 
the  creation  of  that  railway  had  already 
effected,  and  would  effect  in  the  future. 
What  had  that  railway  actually  effected  ? 
It  had  brought  the  Pacific  Ocean  within 
14  days  of  the  English  Coast.  Van- 
couver City,  the  terminus  of  the  line, 
could  only  be  reached  before  that  in 
between  two  or  three  months.  Sud- 
denly, when  this  line  was  completed, 
they  found  themselves  not  only  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  Van- 
couver, but  within  14  days'  reach  of 
that  vast  ocean.  He  would  ask  their 
Lordships  to  consider  what  was  this 
British  Columbia  with  which  that  rail- 
way had  brought  them  into  immediate 
connection.  There  had  been  a  general 
feeling  that  its  natural  fate  must  lead 
to  its  drifting  into  the  great  American 
Union,  as  they  had  had  little  hope  of 
seeing  that  wonderful  railway  completed 
across  the  Continent.  What  was  this 
British  Columbia,  of  which  Vancouver 
promised  to  be  the  centre  ?  It  had  450 
miles  of  coast,  a  climate  of  singular 
merit,  excellent  fisheries,  the  most  mag- 
nificent timber,  and  a  soil  suited  for 
every  kind  of  cereal,  while  gold  lay  con- 
cealed below  the  soil.  It  had  the  only 
good  coal  supply  on  the  North  Pacific, 
and  possessed  a  good  dry  dock.  It  was 
true  that  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  was 
commanded  by  land  belonging  to  Ame- 
rica; but  there  was  a  channel,  admirably 
suited  for  large  ships,  with  an  average 
depth  of  100  fathoms,  which  could  be 
made  impregnable  at  small  cost.  In 
comparing  the  time  taken  to  go  to  Yoko- 
hama, Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai  by 
the  best  steamers  under  the  new  con- 
tract for  1888,  he  found  that  from  Eng- 
land by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
route,  vid  Suez  and  Brindisi,  to  Hong 
Kong,  took  from  33  to  37  days,  and  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  32  to 
35  days ;  to  Shanghai  by  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  route  37  to  42  days,  by 
the  Vancouver  route  32  days ;  to  Yoko- 
hama by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
route  41  to  45  days,  by  Vancouver  27 
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days.  By  the  Cape  the  time  taken  to 
go  to  Bombay  was  31  days,  by  Van- 
couver ti8  days ;  to  Singapore  by  the 
Cape  32  days,  by  Vancouver  32  days ;  to 
Brisbane  by  the  Cape  28  days,  by  Van- 
couver 27  ;  to  Fiji  by  the  Cape  32  days, 
by  Vancouver  27  days.  These  were  im- 
portant figures,  as  showing  that  if  we 
were  barred  from  the  Cape  route  or  the 
Suez  Canal  we  should  have  an  excellent 
third  alternative  route.  The  Suez  route 
was  as  precarious  as  any  route  could 
be,  and  it  might  be  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  difficiuty  to  prevent  it  from 
being  stopped  up.  By  the  Cape  route 
we  might  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
considerable  number  of  hostile  foreign 
stations  if  we  were  at  war  with  either 
France  or  Germany.  A  third  great  line 
of  communication  would,  therefore,  in 
case  of  war,  be  of  infinite  value  to  the 
whole  of  the  Imperial  interests.  Beyond 
that,  if  this  line  were  once  taken  up  as 
a  great  naval  line,  there  must  soon 
follow  a  line  of  submarine  telegraph 
from  Vancouver  to  our  Australian  Colo- 
nies. He  had  always  felt  that  the 
country  was  not  sufficiently  alarmed  as 
to  the  danger  of  our  having  in  time  of 
war  our  great  telegraph  lines  seriously 
interfered  with.  Our  communications 
with  India  were  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  Turkey,  and  those  with  China  at  the 
mercy  of  Eussia  and  France;  it  was, 
therefore,  most  desirable  that  every 
means  of  independent  communication 
should  be  secured.  Lord  Dufferin  had 
stated — 

**  That  the  effect  upon  the  Native  mind  of 
English  troops  reaching  India  from  the  East 
as  well  as  from  the  West  would  be  enormous." 

Canada  had  already  done  its  part  nobly 
in  this  matter,  and  the  enterprize  that 
it  had  shown  was  highly  creditable. 
Canada  was  only  constituted  a  Domi- 
nion in  1867,  and  in  1870  and  1871 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Columbia  were  ad- 
mitted. It  was  only  in  1881  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  construction  of  some 
2,500  miles  of  railway  commenced. 
According  to  the  contract  the  work 
was  to  be  completed  by  Afay,  1891 ; 
but  such  was  the  energy  displayed 
that  the  last  rail  was  laid  in  Novem- 
ber, 1885.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian 
Gbvernment  was  over  £34,000,000,  and 
£1,000,000  a-year  had  to  be  imposed 
by  way  of  taxation  to  meet  this  cost. 
This  womdefful  railway  waa  one  of  the 


most  remarkable  engineering  feats  of 
which  he  had  ever  heard,  and  it  was 
only  right  that  in  a   great  Assembly 
like    that   they    should   express   their 
admiration  of  it.    It  was  a  magnificent 
undertaking,  which  redounded  to  the 
honour  of  the  Canadian   people,  and 
with  which  the  names  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  Sir   George  Stephen,  and  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  would  ever  be  asso- 
ciated.   In  October,   1885,  when  Lord 
John  Manners  was  Postmaster  General, 
the  Post  Office  invited  tenders  for  a  fort- 
nightly service  to  beg^n  in  February, 
1888,  between  Vancouver,  Yokohama, 
and  Hong  Kong,  to  cross  the  Pacific 
at  the  rate  of    10}    to    11   knots  an 
hour.     The  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway 
sent    in    a    tender   for    a    fortnightly 
service  between  Vancouver,  Yokohama, 
and  Hong  Kong  at  an  average  speed  of 
14  knots,  which  was  the  highest  rate 
ever  contracted  for  ocean  voyages.   The 
Company  undertook  to  build  under  Ad- 
miralty supervision  vessels  of  first-class 
type  capable    of   steaming    18    knots, 
adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  troops, 
and  also  for  conversion  at  short  notice 
into  armed  cruisers ;  to  carry  the  Japan 
and  China  mails  between  the  Atlantic  port 
and  Vancouver  free  of  charge,  to  carry 
troops  on  service  between  the  Atlantic 
port  and  HongKone  at  absolutecost,  and 
to  carry  war  materials  and  Gt>vemment 
stores  across  the  Continent  at  absolute 
cost.    The  subsidy    which  they  asked 
from    the    British    Government    was 
£100,000  a-year.    Mr.  Holt  also  sent  in 
a  tender  for  an  1 1  knots  an  hour  service, 
and  he  required  £108,000  a-year.    He 
could  not  believe  that  the  Government 
would  really  reject  a  proposal  to  take 
possession  of  the  Pacific  by  means  of  a 
great  line  of  mail  steamers  set  floating 
under  the   auspices  of  our    venturous 
Canadian  brethren.    To  have   in    the 
Pacific  five  first-rate  steamers  ready  for 
conversion  at  any  moment  into  armed 
cruisers  could  not  fail  to  result  in    a 
saving  of  expenditure  during  war  scares. 
During  the  Bussian  war  scare  in  1885 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Gbvemment  chartered 
as  armed  cruisers  in  the  Pacific  for  six 
months  nine  vessels  for  £333,000,  and 
only  one  of  them  could  attain  the  minimum 
speed  of  the  proposed  Canadian  Pacific 
ships ;  whilst  some  of  them  were  abso- 
lutely useless  for  purposes  of  war.  Then 
£1,000,000  was  also  spent  to    charter 
transports,  many  of  them  being  intended 
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for  the  Pacific.  If  the  proposals  which 
came  from  Canada  were  accepted  arma- 
ments for  the  vessels  could  oe  kept  at 
Vancouver  on  the  one  side  and  at  Hong 
Kong  on  the  other,  so  that  it  would  take 
but  a  very  short  time  to  prepare  them 
to  meet  an  enemy.  It  might  be  asked — 
''Has  Canada  done  her  share  in  this 
matter  of  grave  Imperial  importance?  " 
The  reply  was  that  Canada's  work  with 
respect  to  the  railway  was  very  great ; 
but  she  had  shown  her  readiness  to  go 
further  by  advertising  for  steamers 
sufficiently  speedy  to  cover  the  distance 
between  England  and  Canada  in  six 
days.  He  held  that  Canada  was  doing 
her  part  of  the  work  nobly.  Let  Eng- 
land beware  lest  procrastination  on  her 
side  resulted  in  her  being  forestalled  by 
Germany  or  Japan.  The  Government 
of  Japan  was  quite  ready  to  move  in  the 
matter,  while  some  years  ago  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Company  made  inquiries 
as  to  whether  they  would  have  a  chance 
of  opening  up  this  route.  He  invited 
the  House  to  consider  the  difference  of 
opening  up  the  vast  commerce  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia  to  British  ships  re- 
presenting the  Eoyal  Mail  Service,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  those  great 
commercial  stations  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese.  If  it  were 
said  that  England  could  not  at  present 
afford  the  subsidy,  ho  would  answer — 
''Economize  where  you  rightly  can;  if 
necessary  save  the  money  devoted  to  the 
new  Admiralty  and  War  Offices ;  cease 
to  buy  works  of  art;  cease  decorating 
your  parks ;  but  do  not  postpone  acquir- 
ing control  over  this  great  Pacific  line." 
When  the  line  should  have  been  estab- 
lished the  extension  of  communication 
with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Australian 
Colonies  must  be  most  beneficial.  The 
best  way  to  meet  the  existing  depression 
of  trade  was  to  strike  out  and  obtain 
more  frequent  communication  between 
England  and  new  markets  of  the  world. 
We  wanted  a  sense  of  complete  stability 
— a  sense  that  war  would  be  avoided — 
and  by  putting  these  armed  cruisers  into 
the  hands  of  enterprizing  Canada  we 
should  do  more  to  convince  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  were  strong  than 
by  any  other  means.  With  Eoyal  Mail 
steamers  as  cruisers  in  disguise — for  that 
was  really  what  the  proposal  meant — 
they  would  do  more  towards  the  peace 
of  the  world  than  by  any  other  device 
of  which  they  could   think.     In   the 


world  of  politics,  he  feared,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  shrink  from  those  great 
responsibilities  of  Empire  which  were 
crowding  in  upon  us.  This  tendency, 
however,  had  not  yet  made  itself  mani- 
fest among  the  people,  who  would,  he 
believed,  agree  with  him  that  we  ought 
to  follow  at  sea  the  example  set  by  the 
old  Roman  Empire  upon  land,  and  to 
establish  great  lines  of  communication 
between  the  scattered  portions  of  the 
Empire.  He  felt  sure  that  by  taking 
the  course  he  had  advocated  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  as  anxious  for  federa- 
tion as  anybody  could  be,  would  do 
what  was  most  likely  to  lead  to  the 
practical  realization  of  the  idea. 

Moved,  *'  That  there  he  laid  hefore  this  Hooso 
papers  respecting  the  proposals  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  establish  a  line  of  first  class 
Royal  Mail  steamers  between  the  Pacifio 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at 
Vancouver  City  and  Hong  Kong,  China,  and 
Japan." — {The  Earl  of  Harrotcby.) 

Lord  BRABOURNE  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  state- 
ment so  ably  made  by  his  noble  Friend 
upon  a  subject  which  he  considered  of 
paramount  importance.  By  this  Cana- 
dian route  they  would  not  only  obtain 
regularity  and  speed,  but  they  would 
be  able  to  establish  with  distant  coun- 
tries and  with  our  distant  Dependen- 
cies communications  which  would  be 
entirely  in  British  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  British  interests  at 
heart.  So  far  as  Canada  was  concerned, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Canadian  statesmen ^ 
and  especially  of  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
perhaps  the  greatest  Colonist  who  had 
oyer  presided  over  a  British  Colony ;  and 
he  was  certain  that  the  wish  of  Canada, 
in  making  the  proposals  under  con- 
sideration, was  that  she  might  afford 
greater  support  to  the  Mother  Country. 
As  Canada  was  our  oldest  Colony,  so 
she  was  the  Colony  which  for  the  longest 
period  had  evinced  devoted  loyalty  to 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  institu- 
tions. What  had  Canada  now  done? 
With  a  comparatively  small  population 
she  had  expended  an  enormous  sum  in 
the  construction  of  that  Pacific  Railway, 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  No  doubt,  one  of  her  objects 
had  been  the  consolidation  of  her  own 
strength  and  the  development  of  her 
own  resources,  but  she  had  other  ob- 
jeots  in  view,  and  mainly  that  of  in- 
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croasing  the  power  of  Ghreat  Britain  and 
binding  herself  by  still  closer  ties  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Empire.  Canada,  indeed, 
deserved  well  of  England  and  of  English- 
men, and  it  would  be  cause  for  great 
regret  if  anything  should  prevent  the 
Mother  Country  from  responding  to  the 
appeal  which  the  Dominion  had  made. 
He  (Lord  Brabourne)  well  knew  the 
position  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  expenditure.  They  had  rigid  censors 
of  expenditure  whom  they  were  bound 
to  regard  ;  but  this  matter  was  not  one 
which  the  Goverument  could  refuse  to 
entertain  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
Though  the  enterprize  might  not  be  re- 
munerative immediately,  at  a  future 
time  it  would  very  probably  repay  us 
ten -fold  or  twenty-lbld.  But  whether  or 
no  this  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  he 
urged  upon  the  Government  to  receive 
with  favour  a  proposal,  the  acceptance 
of  which,  while  gratifying  Colonial  feel- 
ing, would,  he  confidently  expected,  lead 
to  the  direct  and  material  advantage  of 
Imperial  interests. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  for  the  COLONIES  (The  Earl 
of  Onslow)  said,  he  did  not  propose  to 
follow  the  noble  Earl  in  his  remarks 
about  the  advantages  of  the  Canadian 
and  Pacific  route ;  but  he  could  assure 
him  that  the  Government  highly  appre- 
ciated, in  these  days,  when  all  the 
Colonies  were  stirring  themselves  with 
such  patriotism  towards  providiog  their 
own  defences,  the  contribution  which 
Canada  had  made  to  the  defence  and 
unity  of  the  Empire.  It  was  no  small 
achievement  for  a  Colony  with  less  than 
5,000,000  people  to  have  contributed 
£25,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
trans-continental  railway  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Empire.  The  subject  dealt  with 
by  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Earl  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  two 
Committees.  The  first  Committee  dealt 
with  it  almost  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  commercial  and  postal  ad- 
vantage, and  they  were  unable  to  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
contribute  £100,000  a-year  for  a  tri- 
weekly service  to  Itong  Kong.  It  was 
found  that  the  mails  which  went  from 
this  country  to  China  and  Japan  did  not 
bring  into  the  Imperial  Exchequer  more 
than  some  £22,000  a-year.  The  second 
Committee  considered  it  in  its  strategical 
aspect,   and  the  opinions  which  were 
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elicited  before  that  Committee  from 
naval  officers  were  not  entirely  and  un- 
mistakably in  favour  of  the  proposal.  He 
wns  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  military  officers  who 
were  consulted  pronounced,  he  thought 
without  exception,  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal. The  matters  with  which  those 
two  Committees  dealt  chiefly  concerned 
the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  were 
more  or  less  of  a  confidential  nature; 
it  would  not,  therefore,  be  advisable  that 
the  Papers  should  be  presented  to  Par- 
liament. Since  these  Committees  had 
reported  the  subject  had  assumed  a 
somewhat  difi'erent  aspect.  It  had  been 
proposed  that  instead  of  a  tri- weekly 
there  should  be  a  fortnightly  service 
for  the  same  contribution,  and  that  the 
ships  should  be  built  according  to  Ad- 
miralty requirements  as  to  speed,  con- 
struction, and  capacity  as  armed  trans- 
ports. But  the  Government  did  not  see 
their  way  to  so  large  a  proposal.  Since 
then  a  further  proposal  had  been  made — 
namely,  that  the  service,  provisionally 
at  any  rate,  should  be  monthly,  and 
that  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  should 
make  a  contribution  of  £60,000  a-year. 
Upon  receipt  of  that  communication  a 
telegram  was  addressed  to  the  Canadian 
Government  inquiring  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  assist  in  contributing  to- 
wards this  subsidy.  At  first  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Canadian  Government 
declined  to  make  any  contribution  what- 
ever. Since  then,  however,  a  further 
communication  had  been  received  in 
which  the  Canadian  Government  had 
expressed  their  willingness  to  make  some 
contribution  from  Canadian  funds,  and 
that  proposal  was  at  the  present  moment 
under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment.  The  noble  Earl  would, 
therefore,  see  that  he  was  not  entirely 
accurate  in  stating  that  a  decision  had 
already  been  taken  upon  the  subject  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Company  had,  he  believed, 
already  taken  some  steps  for  placing  the 
service  in  an  efficient  condition,  and  he 
was  informed  that  three  ships  of  the 
Cunard  Company  had  left  Liverpool,  and 
were  now  on  their  way  to  Vancouver  with 
the  object  of  being  placed  on  the  service. 
He  assured  the  noble  Earl  that  the  sub- 
ject was  receiving,  and  would  continue 
to  receive,  the  most  careful  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  as 
soon  as  a  decision  was  arrived  at  Papery 
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would  be  laid  before  Parliament ;  but, 
until  the  matter  was  finally  settled,  he 
oonld  not  present  the  Papers  moved  for 
bj  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said, 
he  supported  as  far  as  he  could  the 
admirable,  clear,  and  statesmanlike 
statement  of  his  noble  Friend  who 
brought  this  question  forward.  There 
was  every  reason  why  the  Government 
should  accept  the  suggestions  of  his 
noble  Friend,  because,  as  he  understood 
from  his  noble  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, the  original  subsidy  asked  of  the 
Government  for  the  Pacific  service  was 
£100,000 ;  but  this  sum  had  been  re- 
duced to  £60,000,  and  ultimately  even 
to  £45,000,  with  a  monthly  service. 
That  was  a  comparatively  trifling  sum, 
but  the  expenditure  would  bring  g^eat 
benefits  with  it.  He  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  saving  of  the  £15,000  on 
the  £60,000  or  the  £40,000  on  the 
£100,000  was  worth  making  if  it  in- 
volved a  monthly  instead  of  a  fortnightly 
service.  But  he  would  accept  the 
monthly  service,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  ultimately  lead  to  a  fortnightly 
service,  and  that  a  large  and  profitable 
commerce  would  grow  up  between  Van- 
couver and  China  and  Japan.  He  would 
add  nothing  to  the  well-deserved  eulogy 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  pronounced 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  so 
admirable  in  its  conception,  in  its  con- 
struction, and  in  its  completion.  The 
service  which  it  was  proposed  should  be 
established  consisted  of  three  parts. 
First,  there  was  the  steamer  service 
between  England  and  Canada,  which 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  swift  vessels  sub- 
sidized by  the  Canadian  Government; 
secondly,  there  were  fast  trains  across 
the  Continent;  and,  lastly,  there  was 
the  service  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which 
they  were  now  discussing.  Now,  there 
were  five  distinct  Imperial  and  commer- 
cial advantages  \ivhich  would  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  this  route.  First, 
a  rapid  through  postal  and  passenger 
route  to  the  East ;  secondly,  before  long 
a  complete  and  independent  British 
telegraphic  line  ;  thirdly,  rapid  and  cheap 
transport  for  troops  and  stores  across 
the  Continent  to  our  Eastern  Possessions, 
it  being  part  of  the  bargain  that  troops 
and  stores  should  be  carried  at  cost 
price  ;  fourthly,  as  his  noble  Friend  had 
pointed  out,  the  establishment  of  a 
third  route  to  the  East  in  addition  to 


the  Suez  Canal,  which  in  time  of  war 
might  easily  be  blocked,  and  to  the 
Cape  route,  which  was  wholly  unde* 
fended.  This  third  route,  moreover, 
was  entirely  through  British  territory. 
Fifthly,  the  ships  to  be  constructed  for 
the  Pacific  service  were  to  be  constructed 
so  as  to  serve  as  cruisers.  He  heartily 
concurred  in  this  last  provision,  which 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Defence  Commission,  whose  opinion  it 
was  that  the  exigencies  of  a  groat  war 
could  only  be  met  by  arming  our  mer* 
chant  vessels  as  cruisers.  He  also 
understood  that  the  service  had  been 
guaranteed  for  efficiency  by  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  houses  in  this  coun- 
try, whose  name  he  would  not  mention 
as  he  had  not  seen  it  in  print.  He  would 
only  say  further  on  this  point  that  they 
must  bear  specially  in  mind  that  since 
this  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  been 
completed  the  whole  character  of  the 
docks  at  Esquimault  had  undergone  a 
material  change.  Those  docks  had  now 
been  finished,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Imperial  money  had  been  spent  upon 
them.  There  was  now  at  Esquimault 
a  dock  which  was  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  of  our  ships.  In  addition  to 
that  guns  and  armaments  might  be  sent 
there,  and  the  House  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Vancouver  Island  was  the  only 
coaling  station  we  possessed  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  There  was  only  one  other 
point  which  he  would  add  to  his  noble 
Friend's  admirable  statement.  For 
several  generations  this  country  had 
pursued  a  continuous  course  of  policy 
with  regard  to  Canada,  and  large  sums 
had  been  expended  in  the  construction 
of  roads  and  railways  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  great  Canadian  PaciBc 
Railway  had  now  been  completed,  and 
he  submitted  that  it  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune to  stop  here  when  we  were  in  sight 
of  the  goal  which  we  had  been  striving 
for  so  many  years  to  attain.  His  noble 
Friend  had  referred  to  a  delicate  subject 
to  which  he  would  only  allude  briefly ; 
but  it  was  right  that  their  Lordships 
should  fully  understand  that  if  we  did 
not  establish  our  claim  to  this  great 
maritime  highway — if  we  did  not  meet 
the  Dominion  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion— the  service  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  another  European  Power. 
They  must  not  think  that  others  would 
be  equally  negligent  of  their  obvious  in- 
terests.     If  that  were  so    the    direct 
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advantages  which  must  flow  from  the 
establishment  of  the  service  would  be 
lost  to  us,  and  would  be  transferred  to 
others ;  and,  worse  than  that,  another 
foreign  influence  would  and  must  be 
established  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  How- 
ever, he  would  not  dwell  further  upon 
that  point ;  but  he  hoped  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  weigh  it  carefully. 
The  establishment  of  a  commercial  line 
of  steamers  for  Vancouver  would  also 
give  a  footing  to  the  commerce  of  the 
South  Pacific.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
good  bargain,  commercially,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  this  opportunity  were 
allowed  to  slip. 

The  Earl  of  DUNEA.VEN  said,  he 
could  not  let  this  debate  go  by  without 
expressing  how  deeply  he  sympathized 
and  agreed  with  all  that  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  brought  this 
Motion  forward.  He  had  only  just 
oome  up  from  the  country,  and,  there- 
fore, he  had  not  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing all  that  ho  said  ;  but  from  what  he  did 
hear  he  was  convinced  that  he  went  very 
fully  and  fairly  into  the  most  important 
points  connected  with  this  important 
subject.  His  noble  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  had 
told  them  that  the  Government  were 
giving  this  matter  their  serious  considera- 
tion. He  believed  he  had  heard  these 
words  many  times  before  from  various 
Governments.  As  a  general  rule,  when 
he  had  heard  those  words  he  had  found 
the  results  of  that  consideration  had  been 
nothing.  He  trusted  that  in  this  case,  see- 
ing the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  result  would  be  entirely  different.  On 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case  it  was 
difficult  to  speak;  but  he  would  point 
out  to  their  Lordships  how  it  might  be 
under-rated.  The  great  importance  of 
it  was  to  this  country  that  the  material 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  Canada 
should  be  increased.  Canada  was  a  good 
customer  of  ours.  We  had  a  large 
trade  with  the  Dominion,  and  anything 
that  increased  the  power  of  producing 
their  goods  must  bo  of  great  advantage 
to  tbe  manufacturing  interest  of  this 
country.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how 
far  this  line  of  steamers  would  increase 
the  prosperity  of  Canada ;  but  he  begged 
their  Lordships  to  remember  that  so 
great  was  the  advantage  of  the  Northern 
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route,  and  so  much  nearer  did  it  approach 
to  Vancouver  Land,  that  there  could  be 
no  question  that  a  large  contributing 
trade  would  take  place  if  Vancouver  was 
connected  by  steamers  with  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong.  It  was  impossible  to  give 
an  estimate  of  what  v£d.ue  this  trade 
might  be ;  but  it  would  probably  be  very 
g^eat.  The  most  important  aspect  un- 
doubtedly was  that  it  would  be  an  alter- 
native line  to  our  Eastern  Colonies,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  line  from  that 
point  of  view.  The  noble  Earl  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  had 
told  them  that  all  the  military  autho- 
rities he  had  consulted  were  in  favour  of 
the  line,  and  most  of  the  naval  autho- 
rities also.  That  appeared  to  him  a 
strong  and  almost  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  subsidizing  this  line  of  steamers. 
The  value  of  it  from  an  Imperial  point 
of  view  could  be  understood  by  every- 
one, as  the  Suez  Canal  route  would  not 
be  available  during  hostilities.  The 
route  they  wore  now  considering  would 
be  entirely  on  British  territory  on  land 
or  water,  where  vessels  conveying  goods 
could  not  be  harassed  from  the  opposi- 
tion of.  any  foreign  Power;  that  was 
an  advantage  which  was  very  great. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  line  was  worth  £40,000 
a-year,  £50,000  a-year,  or  £60,000. 
The  question  this  country  had  to  con- 
sider was,  whether,  if  a  line  of  steamers 
were  established  between  British  North 
America  and  our  Possessions  in  the 
East,  it  was  worth  the  reasonable  sum  of 
money  they  were  asking.  The  fact  that 
it  would  be  available  by  first-class 
steamers  steaming  18  knots,  capable  of 
carrying  troops,  capable  of  being  armed 
at  a  moment's  notice — provided  arma- 
ments were  ready,  as  he  supposed  they 
would  be — the  value  of  such  a  force  as 
that  to  this  country  could  not  be  over- 
estimated. The  great  expense  at  which 
the  country  was  placed  was  commented 
upon  by  the  noble  Earl— a  vast  amount 
of  shipping  was  absolutely  wasted.  A 
Bill  subsidizing  this  line  of  steamers,  as 
had  been  promised,  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  country ;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  expense, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  great  eco- 
nomy. There  could  be  no  question  that 
in  periods  of  danger  a  first-class  line  of 
steamers  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
oountzy,  and  that  the  country  would  get 
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▼alue  for  their  money.  What  could  be 
the  value  of  these  steamers  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  event  of  war  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  estimate.  He  did  not 
think  it  possible  for  anyone  to  put  it 
down  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  done  all 
in  their  power  to  connect  the  Mother 
Country  with  the  East  and  the  Southern 
Colonies,  and  he  would  express  his  own 
opinion  and  many  others  most  strongly, 
that  no  ordinary  consideration  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
country  doing  what  remained  to  be  done, 
and  put  the  last  link  in  the  chain  and 
complete  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  East  and  this  country.  It  was 
not  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  looked  at 
from  the  narrow  view  of  economy.  The 
possible  advantages  to  the  country  were 
enormous ;  the  possible  advantages  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view  were  very 
large ;  and  he  sincerely  trusted  that  in 
considering  this  question  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  small  considerations 
at  the  present,  but  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  great  advantages  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  in  the  future. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  when 
he  was  at  the  Colonial  Office  about  a 
year  ago,  he  had  examined  carefully  into 
the  matter.  He  did  not  undervalue  the 
objection  on  principle  of  the  Treasury, 
nor  those  of  some  of  the  naval  autho- 
rities, against  some  of  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  advantages  in  case  of 
war;  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  thing  which 
ought  to  be  done,  subject  to  some  con- 
ditions as  to  detail.  The  question  was 
again  referred  to  a  Committee,  which 
was  still  investigating  the  matter  when 
he  left  Office.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
the  Under  Secretary  say,  in  regard  to 
what  had  happened  since,  that  there 
was  some  likelihood  of  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  that  question  by  the 
Government. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  said,  he 
must  express  his  gratification  at  the 
announcement  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  still  consiaering  the 
matter.  He  thought  that  everybody 
had  understood  that  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Canadian  Government 
was  entirely  declined.  He  must  take 
exception  to  one  or  two  statements 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Under  Se- 
cretary. He  said  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
temment  thought  the  question  too  large. 

YOL,  OOOXIY,   [thibd  sbsou.] 


If  that  thing  was  worth  doing  at  all,  it 
was  a  very  large  question  indeed.  It  was 
much  better  to  leave  it  alone  than  deal 
with  it  in  that  spirit.  They  had  to  assist 
in  keeping  up  that  feeling  of  patriotism 
which  was  now  so  strong  in  the  Colonies. 
They  had  also  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
our  growing  population,  which  pressed 
upon  the  means  of  employment,  while  at 
the  same  time  those  moans  of  employ- 
ment were  becoming  less  and  less 
plentiful.  The  Government  had  to  assist 
not  only  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
view,  but  had  to  meet  the  very  dangerous 
condition  the  country  was  coming  to. 
He  should  look  with  the  very  gravest 
apprehension  on  any  proposal  to  cut 
down  the  number  or  character  of  the 
ships.  If  this  country  wanted  to  dominate 
the  Pacific  they  must  be  bold  in  that 
matter  and  approach  it  in  such  a  way  as 
would  impress  the  nations  of  the  world. 
If  they  did  it  in  a  poor  or  petty  spirit 
they  would  defeat  the  object  they  had  in 
view  and  leave  the  position  open  to  more 
enterprising  nations  than  ourselves. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn, 

REGISTRATION  OF  DOGS  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS  BILL. 

BILL  PRESENTED.      FIBST  BEADING. 

Lord  MOUNT-TEMPLE  said,  he 
was  induced  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
gulations for  the  prevention  of  rabies  and 
hydrophobia,  because  they  occasioned 
great  annoyance  to  people  of  all  classes, 
and  particularly  to  the  poor,  who  appre- 
ciated the  companionship  of  their  four- 
footed  friends  more  vividly  than  the  upper 
classes,  who  had  more  human  friends  in 
the  country.  These  regulations  were 
without  any  effective  adequate  results. 
The  opposition  of  public  opinion  in  Lon- 
don had  emancipated  the  aogs  from  the 
gagging  of  their  jaws,  which  was  now 
inflicted  in  many  districts  of  the  country. 
In  one  county  one  dog  suspected  of  rabies 
ran  about  biting  men,  boys,  and  sheep, 
and  was  killed.  The  dog  did  not  injure 
the  men  or  the  boys,  but  called  forth  an 
order  in  Council  to  gag  every  other  dog 
in  the  county  for  a  long,  indefinite 
period.  He  drew  away  the  police  from 
their  important  duties  to  watch  for  un- 
muzzled dogs  in  the  roads,  and  to  sum- 
mon innocent  persons  to  be  punished 
because  their  dogs  jumped  over  a  garden 
fence  into  a  highway  to  bark  at  the 
police.      Muzzlisg    was   a   barbarous 
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blunder,  and  a  failure.    The  rabid  dogs 
could  not  be  muzzled,  for  their  impulse 
was  to  seek  solitude  or  darkness  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disorder,  and  the  fevtr 
that  were    muzzled  had    such  violeat 
strength  that  they  tore  off  the  muzzles 
with  their  paws.     Nature  had  provided 
a  preliminary  period  of  incubation  be- 
tween the  early  stages  and  the  complete 
outburst  of  the  disorder,  during  which 
the  dog  ought  to  be  kept  in  confinement, 
and  be  killed  if  the  rabies  became  mani- 
fest. So  the  only  dogs  that  were  muzzled 
were  the  innoceot  and  healthy  dogs.  He 
considered  the  presentmethod  of  muzzling 
both    injurious  to    the   dogs   and    in- 
e£B.cient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease.   The  principle 
upon  which  he  had  proceeded  in  framing 
his  Bill  was  to   place  a  responsibility 
upon  the  owner  of  the  dog,  who  should 
have  presented  to  him  such  a  statement 
of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  rabies  as 
were  set  forth  in  one  of  the  Orders  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Oouncil.      In    addition    to  the  present 
register  of  persons  who  had  paid  the 
dog- tax  and   obtained   a  licence,  there 
ought  to  be  a  register  of  the  dogs  them- 
selves as  well  as  of  the  owners.     When 
the  tax  was  paid  he  proposed  that  there 
should  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  dog 
a  badge  bearing  a  number,  which  should 
be  placed  on  the  collar  of  the  animal. 
This    number    being  registered    could 
always  be  seen,  and  if  a  dog  was  found 
wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  roads 
without  a  collar,  it  would  be  primd  facie 
evidence  that  the  animal  was  ownerless^ 
when  it  might  be  taken  up  by  the  police. 
The   Bill  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  any  of  the  existing  police  regula- 
tions, but  placed  it  within  the  power  of 
the  authorities  to  adopt  the  method  of 
registration  he  had  described  and  placing 
the  responsibility  upon  the  dog  owner  as 
an    alternative    for    the  muzzle.    This 
would    obviate    the    great    amount   of 
cruelty    which    was    inflicted    by    the 
animals  having  to  wear  muzzles  which 
did  not  fit  them.     A  small  amount  of 
expense  would    be    thrown  upon    the 
costs  of  the  Police,  but  that  would  be  I 
more  than  covered  by  the  gain  to  the  I 
Exchequer  of  the  great  increase  of  the  | 
Dog  Tax,  when  an  obligation  had  been 
enforced  upon  every  owner  of  a  dog  to 
obtain  a  license.     It  was  probable  that 
the  tax  was  not  actually  received   at 
present  from  more  than  half  the  persons 
who  kept  dogs.    This  Bill  was  restricted 

Lord  Mount-Temple 


to  the  Metropolis,  where  the  most  eflli* 
cleot  organization  of  police  was  found, 
but  it  might  be  afterwards  extended  all 
over  England. 

Bill  to  amend  the  MetropoHtan  Sireets 
Act,  1867,  and  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  dogs  over  the  age 
of  six  months  in  the  Metropolis — PrO' 
eented  'The  Lord  Moctnt-Temple). 

The  LOTtD    PRESIDENT    of  the 
COCTNOIL  (Viscount  Cranbbook)  said, 
he  was  very  willing  that  every  feasible 
means  whereby   a    dangerous    disease 
might    become   less    prevalent,   if  not 
stamped    out    altogether,     should    be 
adopted,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  muzzle  had  been  so  pain- 
ful and  ineffective  as   the  noble  Lord 
believed.  In  1885  rabies  rose  to  so  great 
a  height  in   the  Metropolis   that   one 
veterinary  surgeon  alone   had   no  less 
than  7 7 cases  before  him;  besides  which 
28  people  died  in  and  close  to  London 
:  from  hydrophobia.  Now,  after  the  police 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  muzzling 
of  dogs,  or  leading  them  by  a  string, 
were  put  in  force,  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  Metropolis  fell  to  two,  and  that, 
he  submitted,  was  a  strong  indication 
that  the  police  rules  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  mitigate   the  disease.     Babies 
being  a  disease  only  communicated  by 
saliva,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
people  kept  fighting  dogs  the  disease  was 
constantly  prevalent.     Looking  abroad 
he   found  that  in    Berlin    rabies    and 
hydrophobia  formerly  prevailed  to  a  very 
great   extent,  and  for  nine  years  the 
whole  of  the  dogs  in  the  City  were  put 
in  muzzles,  and  so  rigidly  was  the  law 
carried  into  effect  that  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  not  one  human  being  was 
attackea  by  hydrophobia.     Nor  did  he 
believe  himself  that  the  muzzle  was  in- 
jurious to  the  dog.     At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  was  the  remarkable  case  of 
the  deer    in  Bichmond    Park,  among 
which  rabies  had  broken  out.     That  out- 
break must  be  due  to  some  afflicted  dog 
having  bitten  one  or  more  deer,  these  in 
turn  communicating  the  malady  by  the 
saliva  from  one  to  another,  because  they 
might  be  seen  tearing  their  own  flesh, 
the  others  then  coming  and  licking  the 
place  where  the   flesh   had  been   torn 
away,  the  result  being  that  a  number  of 
the  deer  had  had  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  others  put  under  control  lest  the  dis- 
e^e  should  spread.    He  would  not  seek 
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to  interfere  with  tbe  DoVe  Lord  laying 
his  Bill  on  the  Tahle,  because  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  advantage  taken  of  every 
method  by  which  this  painful  disease 
might  be  prevented.  The  whole  subject 
was  one  in  which  the  more  they  could 
come  to  accurate  conclusions  the  better  ; 
but  he  was  sure,  from  the  reports  made 
to  him,  that  the  best  authorities  were 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  disease 
might  be  stamped  out  altogether  by  a 
system  of  muzzling  being  universally 
adopted  and  carried  out  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time. 

The  Ea&l  ojp  KIMBERLEY  said,  that 
he  was  not  an  enemy  of  dogs,  but  he 
was  a  greater  friend  of  men,  and  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Viscount  that 
there  was  no  real  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  muzzle.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  people  allowed  their  fondness 
for  their  dogs  to  go  so  far  that,  because 
of  the  suffering  which  they  said  was  in- 
flicted on  dogs  by  muzzling,  they  were 
prepared  to  run  the  frightful  risk  of 
spreading  the  disease  or,  at  least,  of  pre- 
venting its  mitigation.  He  was  tho- 
roughly convinced  from  what  he  had 
heard  that  if  proper  precautions  were 
taken  for  a  sufficient  time  we  should 
practically  get  rid  of  the  disease.  Even 
taking  the  lowest  ground,  the  conse- 
quence of  such  steps  would  be  that  they 
would  relieve  the  whole  dog  race  from  a 
frightful  torture.  He  hoped  that  both 
in  the  Metropolis  and  throughout  the 
country  the  authorities  would  not  be 
deterred  by  the  outcry  of  those  who  did 
not  like  to  see  their  pet  dogs  in  what 
they  considered  a  painful  position  from 
carrying  out  such  regulations. 

Bill  read  1».    (No.  73.) 

PBIENDLY     SOCIETIES  — THE     INDE- 
PENDENT MUTUAL  BRETflHEN 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETY— REPORT  OF 
THE  CHIEF  REGISTRAR. 

obseryatioxs. 

The  Duke  of  MAELBOROUGH 
said,  he  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  Eeport  made  to 
the  Chief  Begistrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
in  the  case  of  the  '^Independent  Mutual 
Brethren  Friendly  Society,"  containing 
grave  charges  of  misapplication  of  the 
Society's  funds  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  Beport,  which 
Beport  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
that  House,  and  had  been  the  subject 
of  mucli  comment  ia  the  public  Press* 


and  to  ask  his  Lordship  whether  he  in- 
tended to  take  any  action  in  the  matter, 
with  the  view  of  having  such  charges 
investigated;  and  whether  the  Public 
Prosecutor  had  been  instructed  to  take 
I  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  parties 
'implicated  brought  to  justice;  and, 
j  secondly,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
I  vernment  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  more  effectual  prevention  of  such 
practices  in  future,  and  for  the  protection 
of  provident  people  of  the  working  class 
and  their  widows  and  orphans  from 
similar  frauds.  He  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
other  night  had  stated  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
deal  with  this  question.  There  was  no- 
thing more  remarkable  at  the  present 
time  than  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
thrift  and  economy  was  growing  very 
largely  among  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, as  shown  by  the  spread  of  friendly 
societies  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
enormous  sums  invested  in  the  Post 
Office  and  other  savings  banks.  As  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  undertaken 
grave  and  important  functions,  it  was, 
therefore,  more  necessary  that  these 
matters  of  private  enterprize  should  be 
controlled  by  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  wished  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  one  fact  in  the  Beport  made 
in  1885  with  regard  to  the  society  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  The  Trustees 
had  already  been  prosecuted  by  the 
Begistrar-General  for  not  fulfilling  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  Begistrar  General  had 
informed  him  that  these  were  matters  of 

?erpetual  occurrence.  The  large  Friendly 
nsurance  Companies  were  governed  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  gave  the 
Begistrar  General  no  control  over  them. 
An  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
really  composed  of  a  small  body  of 
Directors,  and  which  had  intrusted  to  it 
such  enormous  sums  derived  from  a 
number  of  small  subscriptions,  was  an 
institution  which  ought  to  be  rigidly 
controlled  by  Parliament.  Year  after 
year  these  poor  persons  who  had  set 
aside  their  savings  had  done  so  by  de- 
priving themselves  of  certain  pleasures, 
and,  after  years  of  saving,  they  were 
liable  to  see  this  fund  lost  through  the 
rascality  or  improvidence  of  others. 

LoBD  GBE YILLE  said,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  poor,  if  by 
legislation  ho  oould  protect  them  against 
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the  dislionest   practices  of  which  they 
were  now  frequently  the  victims. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  (Lord 
Halsbury)  said,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  noble  Duke  had  at  all  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  this  subject.  The 
difEculty  of  legislation  on  such  a  point, 
however,  was  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
leave  something  to  the  independent  ac- 
tion of  these  societies,  to  permit  them  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  way  conform- 
able to  their  own  wishes,  subject  to  what 
might  be  called  State  control  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  practices.  It  might  be 
—-he  did  not  say  that  it  was  so — that  the 
State  control  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  accomplish  that  object ;  but  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  take  away  from 
those  societies  all  control  over  them- 
selves. With  regard  to  the  particular 
case  to  which  the  noble  Duke  had  called 
attention,  he  hoped  ho  would  be  excused 
if  he  refrained  from  referring  to  its  par- 
ticulars, as  the  matter  was  now  before 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  not  be  desirable  or  right  for 
him  to  discuss  the  case.  It  certainly 
was  a  very  sad  one,  and,  whatever  the 
legal  result  of  the  investigation  now 
proceeding  might  be,  he  might  say 
that  if  the  state  of  the  law  were  such 
that  such  practices  as  these  were  beyond 
its  reach,  then  the  state  of  the  law 
urgently  demanded  reform. 

RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  BILL. 
{The  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston.) 

(no.  60.)     heport. 

Amendment  reported  (according  to 
Order). 

Clause  5  (Sittings  of  Commissioners). 

On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley 
of  Pbeston,  the  following  Amendment 
made : — 

In  clause  5,  page  3,  lino  6,  at  end  of  clauBe, 
insert  as  a  fresh  sub-section—"  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  either  of 
the  inability  of  an  appointed  Commissioner  to 
attend  at  the  hearing  of  any  case,  or  of  there 
being  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  and  in  either  case 
of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  hearing  of  the  case, 
he  may  appoint  a  temporary  Commissioner  to 
hear  such  case,  and  such  Commissioner,  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  such  case,  shall,  until 
the^  final  determination  thereof,  have  the  same 
jnrisdiction  and  powers  as  if  he  were  an  ap- 
pointed Commissioner.  A  temporary  Commis- 
noner  shall  be  paid  such  sum  by  the  Commis- 
■ioner  so  unable  to  sit,  or,  if  the  office  is  vacant, 
out  of  the  salary  of  the  office,  as  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  may  assign." 

J^rd  Orevilh 


On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley 

of  Preston,  the  following  Amendment 

made : — After  clause  5  insert — 

(Appointment  of  additional  judge.) 
**  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  having 
regard  to  the  business  required  by  this  Act  to 
be  transacted  by  the  ex  officio  Commissioners, 
and  to  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  superior  court  in  England,  to  appoint  an 
additional  judge  of  such  court,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  such  judgeship, 
and  the  law  relating  to  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  the  judges  of  such  superior 
court  to  their  duties  and  tenure  of  office,  to 
their  precedence,  salary,  and  pension,  and  other- 
wise, shall  apply  to  any  judge  so  appointed 
under  this  section,  and  a  judge  so  appointed 
under  this  section  shall  be  attached  to  such 
division  or  branch  of  the  court  as  Her  Majesty 
may  direct,  subject  to  such  power  of  transfer  as 
may  exist  in  the  case  of  any  other  judge  of  such 
division  or  branch." 

Clause  15  (Appeals  on  certain  ques- 
tions to  superior  court  of  appeal). 

Lord  GEIMTHORPE  moved  an 
Amendment  with  the  object  of  allow- 
ing appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioners  upon  questions  of  fact. 
He  argued  that  one  could  never  make 
sure  that  on  a  first  hearing  the  full 
merits  of  a  case  would  be  understood. 
When  the  point  had  been  raised  in  Com- 
mittee, he  was  told  that  Railway  Com- 
panies were  monopolists  and  rich  and 
that  their  opponents  would  be  poor.  He 
could  not,  however,  admit  that  this  was 
a  true  view  of  the  case. 

Amendment  moved,  in  page  6,  lines  1 
and  2,  to  leave  out  the  words  ("  upon  a 
question  of  fact  or.**) — {The  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe.) 

Thb  lord  chancellor  (Lord 
Halsbury)  said,  that  matters  of  fact 
were  usually  decided  by  a  jury  or  an 
inferior  Court,  unless  they  had  reason  to 
believe  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice. The  general  principle  of  law  was 
that  upon  questions  of  fact  there  ought 
to  be  no  appeal. 

On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Bill  ? 
Their  Lordships  divided : — Contents  36  ; 
Not-Contents  14  :  Majority  22. 

Resolved  in  the  negative. 

On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley 

of  Preston,  the  following  Amendment 

made : — 

In  page  6,  lino  11,  after  ("may")  insert 
(«  draw  all  such  inferences  as  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  facts  expressly  found,  and  aro 
necessary  for  determining  the  question  of  law, 
and  have  all  suoh  powers  for  that  purpose 
as  if  the  appeal  were  an  appeal  from  a  judg- 
I  ment  of  a  superior  court "). 
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PART  II.— Traffic. 

The  Earl  of  CRAWFORD,  in 
moving  that  the  following  clause  be 
inserted  as  the  first  of  the  TrafHc 
Clauses : — 

'*  The  maximam  toll,  rate,  or  charge  con- 
tainod  in  eyery  existing  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
lating to  railways  and  canals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  include  the  charges  for  station 
accommodation,  use  of  sidings,  and  wharves ; 
and  no  railway  or  canal  company  shall  he  en- 
titled to  make  any  additional  charges  therefor, 
excepting  in  all  cases  where  a  specific  charge  in 
respect  of  such  matters,  or  eiUier  of  them,  is 
expressly  authorised  by  such  existing  railway  or 
canal  Act," 

said,  as  representing  the  traders,  they 
did  not  much  object  to  all  terminal 
charges,  as  some  of  them  were  fair ;  but 
those  were  protected  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  clause.  At  the  present  hour  the 
Railway  Companies  could  erect  a  large 
station  and  apportion  the  price  of  the 
station  over  the  traffic,  so  as  to  paj  the 
interest  on  the  outlay  upon  the  station. 
The  traders  objected  to  this.  No  such 
power  was  contemplated  in  the  earlier 
Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  they  should  charge,  not  only 
for  the  line,  but  also  for  the  stations.  It 
was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  terminal 
charges  were  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  idea  of  the  charges  came  from 
America,  where  the  Companies  merely 
constructed  an  iron  road,  and  then  built 
the  stations  as  private  speculations,  re- 
couping themselves  for  their  outlay  by 
terminal  charges.  At  a  comparatively 
recent  date  the  practice  of  terminal 
charges  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. He  had  considerably  modified  his 
former  proposal,  yielding  largely  to  the 
Railway  Companies,  and  hoped  that  his 
clause,  as  amended,  might  be  accepted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Amendment  moved. 

In  page  7,  line  26,  after  ("  Part  II.-  Traffic") 
insert  new  clause — '*  The  maximum  toll,  rate, 
or  charge  contained  in  every  existing  Act  of 
Parliament  relating  to  railways  and  canals  in 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  include  the  charges 
for  station  accommodation,  use  of  sidings,  and 
wharves;  and  no  railway  or  canal  company 
shall  be  entitled  to  make  any  additional  charges 
therefor,  excepting  in  all  cases  where  a  specific 
charge  in  respect  of  such  matters,  or  either  of 
them,  is  expressly  authorised  by  such  existing 
railway  or  canal  Act." — {The  Earl  of  Crawford.) 

Lord  BRAMWELL  said,  he  did  not 
object  to  the  clause,  but  thought  the 
first  portion  of  it  was  unnecessary,  inas- 
much as  under  the  existing  law  u  Rail- 
way Company  could  not  make  terminal 


charges  unless  it  were  empowered  to  do 
so  by  a  snecial  Statute. 

Lord  *  HENNIKER  said,  that  he 
thought  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Bramwell)  was  wrong  on  this  point 
to  some  extent.  No  doubt  the  law  had 
always  been  laid  down  as  he  had  said— 
namely,  that  maximum  rates  included 
terminals.  This,  however,  had  all  been 
reversed  by  a  recent  case — Hall's  case — 
and  the  law  was  now  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  The  decision  in  this 
case  was  not  really  on  the  merits,  but  as 
to  whether  an  appeal  would  lie  from  the 
Divisional  Court.  By  an  accident,  the 
Railway  Commissioners  were  the  only 
inferior  Court  from  which  an  appeal  to 
the  highest  Court  did  not  lie ;  and  so 
the  judicial  decisions  and  the  law,  as 
established  for  many  years,  was  reversed 
on  a  technical  point.  He  was  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  present  position  of 
the  question  was  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  that,  as  the  present  law  was  by  no 
means  clear  on  the  subject,  this  clause 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  Bill. 

Lord  QRIMTHORPE  remarked,  that 
some  Companies  had  the  power  to  charge 
terminals  while  others  had  not,  and 
where  they  had  the  power  they  ought 
to  keep  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Lord  Stanley  of  Preston) 
said,  he  could  not  accept  the  clause 
which  the  noble  Earl  proposed  to  intro- 
duce. A  change  had  taken  place  since 
the  first  days  of  railways.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  Railway  Companies 
were  merely  owners  of  the  way;  but 
they  became  carriers,  and  then  other 
duties  were  assumed  by  them.  Having 
pointed  out  other  considerations,  they 
finally  said  that  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  Railway  as  carriers 
should  be  covered  by  the  carriage  rate, 
and  whatever  fell  within  the  exception 
might  be  the  subject  of  special  charge. 
If  Railway  Companies  provided  accom- 
modation of  a  character  or  extent  far 
beyond  that  required  for  the  actual 
traffic,  then  the  terminal  charges  were 
not  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  cost,  but  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
commodation really  necessary.  The 
question  of  terminid  charges  was  to  be 
considered  by  the  Railway  Companies 
in  framing  their  schedules,  which  they 
would  have  to  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Trade;  the  parties  would  be  heard  on 
both  sides,  and  he  believed  that  in  many 
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oaees  perfectly  fair  arrangements  wonid 
bo  come  to.  Those  schedulee  and  rates 
would  be  embodied  in  Bills  which  would 
come  before  Parliament  in  the  ueual 
manner,  and  in  dealing;  with  which  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  being  heard  would 
be  afforded  to  the  parties.  He  hoped 
hie  noble  Friend  would  not  press  hie 
Amendment,  which  hecould  not  assent  to. 

Amendment  negativti. 

Clause  22  (Bevised  classification  of 
traffic,  and  schedule  of  rates). 

On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  SxAifLEY 
of  FfisaTOM,  the  following  Amendment 
made : — 

la  page  7,  line  35,  at  end  of  lioe  insert 
("  la  the  detenniDation  of  terminal  charges 
of  any  railway  company  regard  Bhsll  be  had 
only  to  the  eiponditure  reasonably  neceeaary 
to  provide  the  accommodation  in  respect  of 
which  such  charges  are  made,  irrespective 
the  outlay  which  may  have  been  actually 
curred  by  the  railway  company  in  providing 
that  accommodation"). 

Olause  23  (Undue  preference  in  case 
of  unequal  rates  and  charges,  and  un- 
equal service  performed). 

The  Eaui.  o?  JEBSEY  moved,  in 
page  9,  line  34,  to  insert  the  words 
"  except  in  the  case  of  foreign  goods." 
In  support  of  his  Amendment,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  differential  charges  given 
by  the  Companies  in  favour  of  foreign 
and  colonial  beef  as  against  home  beef 
from  Liverpool  to  London.  This  differ- 
ence, it  was  argued,  was  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  the  traffic  in  the  interest 
of  the  public;  but  it  was  a  great  hard- 
ship that  the  producers  in  this  country 
should  find  themselves  placed  in  com- 
petition with  foreigners  who  did  not  pay 
the  same  rates  and  taxes,  and  who  had 
frequently  a  bounty  besides.  He  could 
not  look  upon  the  arrangement  in  any 
other  light  than  as  unfair  preference. 
It  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  fair 
trade,  if  not  even  contrary  to  common 
sense  ;  and  it  was  certainly  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  home  trade.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  some  regard 
to  the  interest  of  the  home  trade,  and 
not  permit  the  fiailway  Companies  to 
give  this  preference  to  foreigners. 

Amendment  moved,  in  page  9,  line 
84,  after  ("may")  to  insert  ("except 
in  the  case  of  foreign  goods"). — {The 
EarlofJeriey.) 

The  prime  MINISTER  and  8E- 
OBETARY  OF  STATE  fob  FOREIGN 
Zi>rd  Sianhy  o/Pretlon 


!R^  sm.  m 

AFPATESCTha  Marquess  of  SiLiaBrRT) 
said,  he  could  assure  his  noble  Friend 
that  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  the 
Government  to  mitigate  and  do  away 
with  the  grievances  to  which  he  had 
called  attention.  They  had  taken  great 
pains  in  the  wording  of  this  clause,  and 
they  certainly  thought  they  had  attained 
the  result  at  whi^  his  noble  Friend 
aimed  in  the  Amendment  he  had  pro- 
posed. He  did  not  in  the  least  differ 
from  the  noble  Lord  in  the  inference  he 
drew  from  the  illustration  he  had  given. 
He  thought  great  injury  had  been  done 
to  British  trade  in  various  articles  by 
the  inequality  of  railway  rates.  But  he 
wished  to  call  the  noble  Lord's  attention 
to  some  words  at  the  end  of  the  clause, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  make  all  the 
difference.  The  noble  Lord  would  ob- 
serve that  the  wording  of  the  clause  was 
this — that  if  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  British  goods  or  foreign 
goods,  which  was  the  case  submitted  by 
the  noble  Lord,  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  on  the  Railway  Company  to 
show  that  no  undue  preference  existed, 
and  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  show 
that  an  undue  preference  did  not  exist. 
In  certain  cases — and  this  was  what  his 
noble  Friend  objected  to— where  this 
lower  charge  and  difference  of  treatment 
were  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
traffic  in  respect  of  which  they  were 
giveo,  it  might  not  be  an  undue  pre- 
ference. He  wanted  his  noble  Fneud 
to  observe  that  there  wore  two  most  im- 
portant qualifications  which,  it  seemed 
to  him,  would  utterly  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  those  cases  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  very  justly  taken  objection. 
There  were  two  safeguards  in  the  clause; 
in  the  first  place,  the  Commissioners 
were  only  to  do  this  so  far  as  they 
thought  reasonable,  and  then  the  larger 
one,  that  the  Railway  Company  might 
only  do  it  to  secure  the  trafBc  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  They  could  not 
do  it  merely  to  swell  their  own  receipts 
and  make  their  dividends  larger;  they 
must  show  that  there  was  a  distinct 
public  interest  in  carrying  traffic  from, 
say,  Liverpool  to  London  by  rail  instead 
of  by  sea.  He  hoped  the  noble  Iiord 
would  not  press  his  Amendment,  because 
if  consumers  once  got  the  idea  that,  in 
consequence  of  legislation  which  they 
considered  in  favour  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  wheat  vas  made  dearer,  they 
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would  find  sucb  a  state  of  things  as 
would  be  very  difficult  to  cope  with. 
What  they  desired  was  f airplay  for  the 
British  producer,  without  any  suspicion 
that  they  were  asking  for  Protection. 
There  were  many  people  ready  enough 
to  fix  that  stigma  upon  them.  By  the 
noble  Lord's  Amendment  foreign  goods 
were  to  be  placed  on  a  distinctly  lower 
level  than  home  goods. 

The  Earl  of  JEESEY  :  No  ;  on  the 
same  level. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
No,  no.  There  was  a  special  provision 
given  in  the  case  of  home  goods,  which 
the  noble  Lord  struck  out  in  the  case  of 
foreign  goods.  It  would  be  impossible, 
with  those  words,  to  disclaim  the  re- 
peated charge  of  Protection  which  would 
be  infallibly  made  against  them.  He 
would  make  no  promise;  but  the  Go- 
vernment were  very  much  disposed  to 
see  whether  they  could  not,  in  the 
Am^dment  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (the  Earl  of  Selbome),  find  some 
further  security  for  the  grievance  com- 
plained of  by  his  noble  Friend.  If  any 
lurther  security  could  be  got,  it  musk  be 
through  some  legislation  of  the  kind. 
He  earnestly  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  stamp  the  Bill  with  the  op- 
probrium of  Protection  by  moving  the 
insertion  of  his  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  JERSEY  said,  he  dis- 
claimed any  idea  of  Protection,  but  only 
desired  to  point  out  that  at  present 
American  and  other  foreign  goods  were 
placed  on  the  English  market  on  more 
favourable  terms  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish producer. 

Lord  BRAMWELL  said,  the  only 
effect  of  putting  higher  rates  on  foreign 
goods  would  be  that  they  would  come  by 
sea  to  London  at  higher  cost,  and  the 
price  of  meat  to  the  consuming  classes 
in  London  would  be  higher  than  it  was 
now.  Eailway  Companies  did  not  charge 
those  rates  out  of  any  love  for  foreigners, 
but  because  they  were  the  best  rates 
they  could  get  without  driving  the  trade 
from  Liverpool  to  London.  To  adopt 
the  clause  would  be  as  much  Protection 
as  possibly  could  be.  What  right  has 
Parliament  to  take  away  this  right  from 
Hailway  Companies  without  compensa- 
tion ? 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  did 
not  agree  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
hoped  this  matter  would  go  to  a  Divi- 
flion. 


Earl  FORTESCUE  said,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  conclusively 
shown  that,  owing  to  the  preferential 
rates  accorded  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  foreign  produce,  the  price  was 
artificially  bi*ought  down  below  that  at 
which  that  produce  could  be  profitably 
conveyed  by  sea  to  the  port  of  sale. 
These  preferential  rates  constituted  a 
practical  bounty  on  foreign  as  against 
English  produce,  and  were,  therefore, 
in  his  opinion,  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade.  We  censured 
foreign  Governments  for  giving  bounties 
to  their  subjects ;  but  that  was  less  ob- 
jectionable than  giving  bounties,  as  we 
thus  did,  to  foreigners. 

On  Question?  Their  Lordships  di- 
vided',— Contents  11 ;  Not-Contents  23  : 
Majority  12. 


Bath,  M. 


CONTENTS. 

Kayensworth,  E. 


Beauchamp,  E. 
Camperdown,  E. 

\_TeUer.1 
Fortescue,  E. 
Jersey,  E.  [IV/fcr.] 
LindBay,  E. 


{L. 


Harlech,  L. 
Hartismere,    L. 

Henniker.) 
Sinclair,  L. 
Wigan,  L.     (E.  Craw* 

ford  and  Balcarres.) 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Halflbury,  L.  (L.  Chan- 
cellor.) 

Salisbury,  M. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  E. 

{L.  Steward.) 
Powis,  E. 
Waldegrave,  E. 

Balfour  of  Burley,  L. 
Braboume,  L. 
Bramwell,  L. 
Burton,  L. 

Colville  of  Culross,  L. 
Denman,  L. 


Elphinstone,  L. 
Foxford,  L;  {E.  Lime- 

riek.)         \_Teller.] 
Harris,  L. 
Hopetoun,  L.       (E. 

Hopetoun.) 
Kintore,  L.     {E.  JTm- 

tore.)         ITellerJ] 
Lyttleton,  L. 
Poltimore,  L. 
Stanley  of  Preston,  L. 
Tweeddale,  L.    (if. 

TioeeddaU.) 
Winmarleigh,  L. 
Wynford,  L. 


Resolved  in  the  negative. 

On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley 
of  Preston,  the  following  Amendment 
made : — After  Clause  23,  insert  the 
following  Clause  : — 

(Extension  of  enactments  as  to  undue  preference 
to  goods  carried  by  sea.) 

**  The  provisions  of  section  two  of  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  and  of  any 
enactment  amending  and  extending  that  sec- 
tion, shall  apply  to  traffic  by  sea  in  any  vessels 
belonging  to  or  chartered  by  any  railway 
company,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  like 
extent  as  they  apply  to  the  land  traffic  of  a 
railway  company. 

On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley  of 
Preston,    the    following    Amendment 
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made : — ^In  page  10,  leave  out  Clause  25, 

and  insert  the  following  Clause  : — 

(Classification  table  to  be  open  for  inspection. 
Copies  to  be  sold.) 

**  (1.)  The  book,  tables,  or  other  document 
in  use  for  the  time  being  containing  the  general 
classification  of  merchandise  carried  by  goods 
train  on  the  railway  of  any  company,  shall, 
during  all  reasonable  hours,  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  any  person  without  the  payment  of 
any  fee  at  every  station  at  which  merchandise 
is  received  for  conveyance,  and  the  said  book, 
tables,  or  other  document  as  annually  revised 
shall  be  kept  on  sale  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  company  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one 
shilling. 

"(2.)  The  company  shall  within  one  week 
after  application  in  writing  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  any  railway  company  by  any  person 
interested  in  the  carriage  of  any  merchandise 
which  have  been  or  are  intended  to  be  carried 
over  the  railway  of  such  company,  render  an 
account  to  the  person  so  applying  in  which  the 
charge  made  or  claimed  by  the  company  for  the 
carriage  of  such  merchandise  shall  be  divided, 
and  the  charge  for  conveyance  over  the  railway 
■hall  be  distinguished  from  the  terminal  charge 
(if  any),  and  if  any  terminal  charge  is  included 
in  such  account  the  nature  and  detail  of  the 
terminal  expenses  in  respect  of  which  it  is  made 
shall  bo  specified. 

**(3.)  Every  railway  company  shall  publish 
at  every  station  at  which  merchandise  is  received 
for  conveyance,  a  notice,  in  such  form  as  may 
be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  the  effect  that  such  book,  tables, 
and  document  touching  the  classification  of 
merchandise  and  the  rates  as  they  are  required 
by  this  section  and  section  fourteen  of  the 
Regulations  of  Railways  Act,  1873,  to  keep  at 
that  station,  are  open  to  public  inspection, 
and  that  information  as  to  any  charge  can  be 
obtained  by  applioatian  to  the  secretary  or  other 
officer  at  the  address  stated  in  such  notice. 

"(4.)  Any  company  failing  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  each 
offence,  and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  offence 
for  every  day  during  which  the  offence  con- 
tinues, be  liable,  on  summary  conviction,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds.** 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Thursday  next ; 
and  to  be  printed  as  amended.  (No.  74.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Eight  o'clock, 
to  Monday  next,  a  qufuici*  before 

Eleven  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]  —  Privatb  Bills  (hy  Ord^r)  — 
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Considered  a*  amendtd—Sntton  District  Water. 

Pi'BLic  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Heading  — 
Tramways  (War  Department)  •  [246]. 

Second  J^eo^iity— Incumbents  of  Benefices  Loans 
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Private   Bill    Legislation  [107],  debate  ad* 

joumed. 
Select  Committee — Truro  Bishopric  and 'Chapter 

Acts    Amendment*    [205]  ;    Sir   John    St. 

Aubyn,  Mr.  Charles  Acland,  and  Mr.  Stuart- 

Wortley  nominated  Members. 
Committee-^CninxTisX  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 

[217]  [First  Xiffhtl-n.T. 
Third  Reading  —  Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites)  • 

[243],  and  passed, 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 


SUTTON  DISTRICT  WATER  BILL 
(hy  Order). 

OOKSIDEBATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

Mb.  AETHUE  0*OOIWOR{DonegaI, 
E.) :  If  I  am  in  Order,  I  desire  to  move, 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Camberwell  (Mr. 
Kelly)  the  new  clause  which  he  has 
placed  upon  the  Paper,  and  in  the  draft- 
ing of  which  I  may  say  I  have  been 
personally  concerned. 

Mr.  SPEAKEB  :  It  is  not  competent 
for  the  hon.  G-entleman  to  move  a  new 
clause  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member 
in  whose  name  it  stands. 

General  GOLDS  WORTHY  (Ham- 
mersmith) moved  the  following  new 
clause :  In  page  5,  after  Clause  8,  to  in- 
sert Clause  8a — 

(*'  If  authorised  capital  for  any  year  not  raised, 
the  amount  may  be  made  up.") 

"If  in  any  year  or  years  the  Company  havo 
not  issued  capital  to  the  full  amount  herein- 
before prescribed  in  relation  to  such  year  or 
years,  they  may  in  any  subsequent  year  issue, 
m  addition  to  the  amount  prescribed  for  such 
year,  such  amount  of  capital  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient, together  with  the  amount  then  raised,  to 
produce  in  manner  aforesaid  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  respect  of  the  first  two  years  follow- 
ing the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  five  thousand 
pounds  in  respect  of  every  subsequent  year  then 
expired :  Provided,  That  the  Company  shall 
not  in  any  one  year  (after  the  first  two  years 
following  the  passing  of  this  Act)  issue  any 
greater  amount  of  capital  than  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  ten  thousand  pounds." 

New  Clause, — {General  Qoldaworthy,) 
— brought  upf  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  said  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time,"  put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CUBITT  (Surrey,  Mid) :  I  may 
remind  the  House  that  the  insertion 
of  this  clause  was  conditional  on  certain 
Amendments  being  inserted  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ber- 
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mondaey  (Mr.  Lafone).  Thehoii.  Mem- 
ber has  not  moved  those  Amendments. 

Mr.  lafone  (Southwark,  Ber- 
mondsej) :  I  am  quite  prepared  to  move 
them. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Does  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman propose  to  move  his  Amendment 
in  substitution  of  the  new  clause  which 
has  just  been  proposed? 

Mr.  lafone  :  I  refer  to  the  Proviso 
which  stands  in  my  name. 

The  OHALRMAN  of  WAYS  and 
means  (Mr.  Courtney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin):  I  understand  that  this  new 
clause  depends  upon  a  certain  other 
thing  being  done. 

Motion  and  Clause,  by  leave,  mth' 
drawn, 

Mr.  lafone  (Southwark,  Ber- 
mondsey) :  I  have  now  to  propose  to 
insert  the  following  Proviso,  in  page  4, 
line  3,  after  **  1871"  :— 

"  ProTided  also,  that  if  the  Company,  in  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  under 
or  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1871,  or  section  12 
of  "The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,"  ab- 
stract, or  in  any  way  interfere  with,  any  water 
now  supplying  any  wells  in  use,  or  which  would 
supply  any  wells  sunk  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  but  not  in  use  on  the  premises  belonging 
to  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  the 
Company  shall  be  for  ever  bound  to  sell  all 
water  supplied  by  them  to  the  said  schools  at 
the  rate  of  sevenponce  per  1,000  gallons." 

I  rise  with  g^eat  unwillingness  to  move 
the  Proviso  which  stands  in  my  name, 
because  I  am  aware  that  it  is  an  unusual 
step  to  take.  There  are,  however,  very 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  case.  I  represent  the  Sutton  District 
School  Authorities,  and  I  may  say  that 
if  the  House  passes  this  Bill,  in  its 
amended  form,  those  authorities  will 
have  to  face  the  prospect  of  having  the 
water  supply,  which  they  now  receive 
from  the  weUs  which  they  have  sunk,  at 
great  expense,  taken  from  them.  This 
protecting  clause  will  prevent  that  pos- 
sibility. They  are  now  using  at  least 
500,000  gallons  of  water  per  week, 
and  they  have  an  agreement  with  the 
existing  Sutton  Water  Company  for  a 
supply  of  water  under  certain  condi- 
tions. They  have  recently  built  a  new 
school  at  Banstead,  which  is  also  in  the 
Sutton  Water  Company's  District ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  water  for  the 
Banstead  school  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  at  Sutton,  and  the  expense  of  doing 
so  is  of  course  increased.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  the  new  supply  authorized 


by  this  Bill  will  have  to  be  raised,  in 
certain  cases,  some  80  or  90  feet  higher 
than  the  level  of  Banstead  School.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  the  Sutton  School  Authorities 
have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  pre- 
vent any  discussion  in  this  House.  They 
have,  however,  found  it  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  schools 
and  the  children  intrusted  to  their  charge 
by  obtaining  the  insertion  of  some  clause 
such  as  that  which  I  have  placed  on  the 
Paper.  The  negotiations  have  proceeded 
as  far  as  this,  that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  House,  the  Water  Company  are  pre- 
pared to  make  an  alteration  in  the  clause 
to  provide  that  they  shall  be  bound  to 
sell  for  ever  the  water  supplied  by 
them  to  the  South  Metropolitan  District 
Schools,  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per  1,000 
gallons;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
this.  The  Company  are  asking  for 
large  concessions,  and  they  are  ac- 
quiring very  largely  extended  powers 
for  the  supply  of  water  all  over  the 
district.  They  propose  to  take  powers 
which  will  enable  them  to  draw  water 
from  a  very  wide  area,  and  when  their 
works  are  completed  they  will  be  able  to 
largely  increase  their  supply.  We  are 
afraid  that  when  these  powers  are  fully 
carried  out  a  large  portion  of  our  supply 
will  be  taken  away  from  us,  and  that  we 
shall  be  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Sutton  Water  Works  Company.  That  is 
a  state  of  things  which  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  brought  about,  nor  do  we  intend 
to  submit  to  it  quietly.  The  Company 
propose  to  supply  us  at  the  same  rate  as 
their  other  customers,  but  that  is  not 
what  we  want  at  all.  We  want  a  great 
deal  better  terms,  just  as  a  manufacturer 
is  able  to  attain  better  terms  in  the 
Metropolitan  District.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  give  the  Water  Company  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  for  the  water  sup- 
plied to  us,  but  nothing  more.  We  are 
by  far  the  largest  consumers  of  water  in 
this  district,  and  we  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  special  advantages.  I  have  no 
wish  to  detain  the  House,  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  mention  the  position  in  which 
the  managers  of  this  school  found  them- 
selves placed.  They  had  no  idea  what 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  were,  but  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  Bill 
would  materially  interfere  with  their 
rights  and  privileges,  they  gave  instruc- 
tions that  it  should  be  opposed.  Since 
then  they  have  tried  to  negotiate  outside 
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the  House  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  j  House  tliat  this  Water  Company  does 
any  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  PubHc  \  not  supply  a  small  parish,  but  itircludes 
Business  here.  They  have,  however,  j  within  the  limits  of  its  supply  a  very 
found  it  impossible  tocome  to  an  amicable  I  extensive  district.     Hon.  Members  will 


settlement,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  will  move  this  Proviso, 
merely  altering  the  figure  six  to  seven. 

Amendmert  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  3,  after  '*  1871/'  insert  the 
words  "  Provided  also,  that  if  the  Company,  in 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  under 
or  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1871,  or  section  12  of 
*  The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,'  ahstract, 
or  in  any  way  interfere  with,  any  water  now 
supplying  any  wells  in  use,  or  which  would 
supply  any  wells  sunk  hef  ore  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  but  not  in  use  on  the  premises  belonging  to 
the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  the 
Company  shall  be  for  ever  bound  to  sell  all  water 
supplied  by  them  to  the  said  schools  at  the 
rate  of  seven  pence  per  1,000  gallons." — (Mr, 
La/one.) 

Question  proposed,  ' '  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Me.  CUBITT  (Surrey,  Mid):  I  am 
sorry,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of 
this  Bill  to  be  obliged  to  oppose  the 
Amendment  which  is  brought  forward 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bermondsey  (Mr.  Lafone).  I  think  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  listened  to  him 
will  see  how  highly  technical  the  Amend- 
ment is.  Whether  the  rate  should  be 
%d.  or  Id,  or  any  other  figure  is  really 
not  a  question  which  can  be  entertained 
by  this  House.  It  is  altogether  a 
question  of  evidence,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  my  hon.  Friend  and    the  Sutton 


therefore  see  that  the  question  of  a 
remunerative  price  for  supplying  certain 
schools  is  not  one  which  can  be  easily 
decided.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  at 
once  reject  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend. 

Mb.  AETHUR  O'CONNOR  (Donegal, 
E.) :  It  is  quite  true  that  this  Bill  passed 
as  an  unopposed  Bill  before  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees.  It  is  equally  true 
that  when  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were 
known  to  the  House,  the  House  readily 
consented  to  the  re-committal  of  the 
Bill  in  order  that  its  merits  should  be 
fully  considered.  Now,  what  are  the 
facts  in  regard  to  this  Bill  ?  The  Local 
Authorities  of  the  district  were  so  far 
from  being  fully  represented  before  the 
Committee,  that  tbey  were  only  re- 
presented by  the  Local  Board,  which 
consists  of  12  members,  composed  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  persons  who  have 
a  personal  interest  in  the  Water  Com* 
pany.  Of  the  total  number  there  are 
no  less  than  four  whose  personal  interests 
are  directly  opposed  to  their  duty  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  Local  Authority. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Moore,  is  a  Director  of 
the  Water  Company,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Local  Board.  Three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Local  Board  were  also  share- 
holders in  the  Company,  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  fact  that  they  transferred  their  shares 


District  Authorities  mast  suffer  for  i  a  short  time  ago  in  order  that  they 
having  lost  the  proper  opportunity  of ;  might  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  matter 
going  before  the  Select  Committee  to  j  without  rendering  themselvss  liable  to 
whom  the  Bill  was  referred.  Indeed,  I !  penalties  hereafter.  Under  these  cir- 
believe  that  an  Amendment  of  this  kind  !  cumstances,  I  am  afraid  that  an  efficient 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Standing  |  representation  of  the  vietvs  of  the  local 
Orders.  This  Bill  has  been  for  a  long  j  people  was  practically  prevented  from 
time  before  the  House.  It  was  read  a  beinir  heard  before  the  Committee.  In 
second  time  before  Easter,  and  an  un- 
usual   indulgence   was    given   to    the 


opponents  who  represent  the  Local 
Authorities  of  the  district.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  Petition  against  the 
Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  passed 
as  an  unopposed  measure,  before  the 
Chairman  of  Committees.  That  course 
having  been  taken,  I  contend  that  it  is 
now  too  late  in  the  day  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  come  down  with  a  clause  of 
this  kind  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
discuss  in  a  full  House,  seeing  that  it 
deals  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
technical  matter.    Let  me  remind  the 

Mr,  Lafone 


fact,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  the  represen- 
tation before  the  Select  Committee  was 
not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  seeing 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  not 
persisted  in.  This  is  all  of  a  piece  with 
previous  proceeding^.  The  Company 
propose  to  raise  extra  capital,  but  their 
real  object  is  to  put  money  practically 
into  the  hands  of  the  shareholders.  No 
body  of  persons  are  more  interested  in 
this  Bill  than  the  District  Schools,  which 
are  represented  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  moved  the  Amendment.  I  trust 
that  in  coming  to  a  decision,  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  recollect  what  the  past  pro- 
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ceedings  of  this  Company  had  been,  and 
will  not  be  induced  to  give  way  to  the 
Water  Company,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
interests  or  certain  shareholders  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  District 
Schools. 

The  chairman  of  COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr.  Couktney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  The  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  stated  matters  which 
have  no  relevance  to  the  question  now 
before  the  House.  That  question  is  to 
insert  a  proviso  requiring  that  water 
should  be  supplied  at  a  fixed  rate.  I 
submit  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
House  to  consider  any  Amendment  of 
that  kind.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  a 
water  supply  by  a  particular  school  or 
by  anybody  else  must  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  cannot 
be  investigated  in  a  full  House.  It  is 
impossible  for  this  House  to  consider 
Questions  of  this  kind  in  detail.  If  they 
were  to  do  so,  they  would  render  the 
work  of  our  Committees  upstairs  impos- 
sible. No  such  investigation  could  be 
carried  on  in  a  full  House  with  any 
security  that  adequate  justice  was  being 
done  to  the  parties.  I  would,  therefore, 
advise  the  House  to  resist  the  insertion 
of  any  Amendment  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  KELLY  (Camberwell,  N.) :  The 
School  Managers  are  the  largest  rate- 
payers of  Sutton ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  expend  the  heavy 
sum  which  would  have  been  necessary  if 
they  had  opposed  this  Bill  in  Committee. 
The  School  Authorities  only  ask  that  in 
event  of  their  wells  being  deprived  of 
water  by  the  operations  of  the  Water 
Company  they  should  get  their  own 
water  supply  back  again  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate.  I  think  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able and  a  proper  thing  to  ask.  The 
Water  Company  are  to  take  the  water 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  District  School  Autho- 
rities, and  all  the  School  Authorities  de- 
sire is  that  it  shall  be  sold  back  to  them 
again  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  85  ;  Noes 
160  :  Majority  65.— (Div.  List,  No.  99.) 

Mb.  KELLY  (Camberwell,  N.) :  There 
are  some  Amendments  which  stand  in  my 
name  upon  the  paper,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  ascertain  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Mid  Surrey  (Mr.  Cubitt)  how 


far  he  is  disposed  to  accept  them.  In  6rder 
to  ascertain  that  I  beg  to  move  in  Clause 
8,  page  5,  line  29,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  mortgage,''  and  insert  the  word  *'  mort* 
gages." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Clause  8, 
page  5,  line  29,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  mortgage,"  and  insert  the  word  ** mort- 
gages." 

Question  proposed,  ^^That  the  word 
^  mortgage '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  CUBITT :  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  Clause  8,  page  5,  line  32,  after  the  word 
<< pounds"  insert  *'nor  shall  the  Company 
create  and  issue  in  any  subsequent  year  any 
greater  amount  of  mortgages,  debenture  stock, 
or  preference  or  ordinary  shares  or  stock  than 
shall  be  sufficient  to  proauce  in  the  aggregate, 
including  any  premium  which  may  be  obtained 
thereon,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds."— 
{Mr,  Kelly.) 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  CUBITT :  I  was  prepared  to 
accept  this  Amendment,  provided  the 
new  clause  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  been  inserted ;  but  that  clause 
has  been  passed  over,  and  therefore  I  am 
afraid  I  must  oppose  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  KELLY  :  May  I  say  that  I  was 
prevented  from  moving  the  clause  which 
stands  ia  my  name  simply  by  a  desire 
to  save  the  time  of  the  House  ?  I  under- 
stood from  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  if 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  agreed  to  the 
insertion  of  the  promoters'  clause,  he 
was  willing  to  accept  these  Amend- 
ments. I  am  afraid  that  I  have  now 
lost  the  opportunity  of  moving  the 
new  clause  which  stands  in  my  name ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  ready,  if  it  will  be  in 
Order,  to  ask  the  House  to  insert  that 
clause.       

Mr.  COTJETNEY:  Perhaps  I  may 
suggest  a  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty,  if  any  real  difficulty  exists. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Camber^^ell  pro- 
poses to  insert  a  clause,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  Water  Company  are  will- 
ing to  assent  to  its  insertion.  The 
difficulty  may  be  got  over  by  moving  the 
clause  as  a  Proviso.  If  the  Amendment 
is  accepted,  the  hon.  Member  can  then 
propose  as  a  further  Amendment,  which 
would  run  ''provided  always,  &o." 
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Mr.  KELLT  :  I  understood  that  my 
Hgbt  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Epsom 
was  willing  to  accept  all  my  Amend- 
mentSy  provided  the  promoters'  new 
clause  were  inserted. 

Mb.  COUETNEY  :  I  appealed  to  the 
hon.  Member  to  know  whether  he  was 
ready  to  allow  this  Proviso  to  be  ac- 
cepted if  the  new  clause  were  inserted, 
and  I  understood  him  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  The  two  depend  upon  each 
other,  and  can  be  accepted  together. 

Mb.  KELLY :  In  order  that  I*  may 
not  unnecessarily  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House,  I  may  say  that  I  will  agree  to 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  KELLY  moved,  in  page  5,  after 
Clause  8,  to  insert  Clause  A — 

'*  If  in  any  year  or  yean  the  Company  have 
not  issaed  capital  to  the  full  amount  herein- 
before prescnbed  in  relation  to  such  year  or 
^ears,  they  may  in  any  subsequent  year  issue, 
m  addition  to  the  amount  prescribed  for  such 
year,  such  amount  of  capital  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient, together  with  the  amount  then  raised,  to 
produce  in  manner  aforesaid  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  respect  of  the  first  two  years  follow- 
ing the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  five  thousand 
pounds  in  respect  of  every  subsequent  year  then 
expired:  Provided,  That  the  Company  shall 
not  in  any  one  year  (after  the  first  two  years 
following  the  passing  of  this  Act)  issue  any 
greater  amount  of  capital  than  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  ten  thousand  pounds." 

Question,  '<  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,''  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  KELLY  moved,  in  Clause  15, 
age  7,  line  7,  to  leave  out  ''one 
undred,*'  and  insert  **  fifty." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  "KELLY  moved,  in  the  same 
clause,  line  9,  to  leave  out  the  words — 

''Requiring  notice  of  the  amount  of  such 
reserved  price  shall  be  sent  by  the  Company  in 
a  sealed  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  not  less 
than  twenty -four  hours  before  the  day  of 
auction  or  last  day  for  the  reception  of  tenders 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  such  letter  may  be 
opened  after  such  day  of  auction  or  last  day  for 
the  reception  of  tenders,  and  not  sooner,  and 
provided  that  no  priority  of  tender  shall  be 
allowed  to  any  holder  of  shares  or  stock  in  the 
Company." 

Question,  **  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause," 
put,  and  negatived, 

Mb.  KELLY  moved,  in  Clause  17, 
line  27,  after  '^advertise,"  to  insert  the 
words — 
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*'Witha  declaration  of  the  minimum  price 
at  which  such  shares  or  stocks  would  be 
sold." 

Question,  **  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 
Q  UESTIONS. 

BURIAL;aOT  — FEES— THE  VIOAB    OP 
LONG  COMPTON. 

Mb.  COBB  (Warwick,  8.E  ,  Eugby) : 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  the  Bey. 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  Vicar  of  Long 
Compton,  in  Warwickshire,  on  25th 
January,  1887,  refused,  shortly  before 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  funeral,  to 
bury  the  body  of  Bichard  Bateman,  a 
churchman  and  parishioner,  unless  extra 
fees,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £1  0«.  6i. 
were  previously  paid  to  him ;  whether, 
in  consequence  of  the  Vicar's  conduct, 
the  body  was,  upon  the  foUowiDg  day, 
taken  in  a  farmer's  dogcart  to  Toden- 
ham,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  there  in- 
terred by  the  Vicar  of  that  parish  with- 
out charging  any  fee ;  whether,  recently, 
the  same  Bev.  Samuel  Bogers  demanded 
and  received  from  three  poor  orphan 
lads  15«.  for  fees  for  the  burial  of  their 
mother ;  and,  whether,  under  the  Burials 
Acts,  the  Vicar  was  justified  in  demand- 
ing such  fees  before  the  funeral,  or  more 
than  the  ordinary  burial  fees ;  and,  if 
not,  whether  any  communication  will  be 
made  to  the  Vicar  by  the  Home  Office  ? 

The  UNDEB  SECBETABY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuaet-Woetley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  :  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  Vicar,  who 
distinctly  assures  him  that  he  did  not 
refuse  to  bury  the  person  named ;  but 
the  wife  on  being  told  by  the  clerk  that 
the  usual  fees  must  be  paid  at  the 
church,  of  her  own  acooid  had  the 
body  removed  to  another  church  for 
burial.  In  the  case  of  the  three  orphans 
referred  to,  no  demand  whatever  was 
made  for  fees ;  but  the  eldest  of  them 
came  to  the  vicarage  and  paid  1 5«.,  of 
which  half  was  returned  to  him  by  the 
Vicar,  who  also  helped  the  family  in 
other  ways.  The  Vicar  seems  to  have 
done  nothing  that  constitutes  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Burials  Acts,  nor  is  it  clear 
that  he  demanded  more  than  the  fees 
warranted  by  custom  in  his  parish. 
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FISHERIES  (SCOTLAND)— WHITE  HER- 
RING  FISHERY,  WICK  AND  PUL- 
TENETTOWN. 

Mk.  MAODONALD  CAMERON 
(Wick,  &c.)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  complaints  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hemprigg's  Estates,  and  the  British 
Fishery  Society,  acting  through  their 
agents,  have  from  time  to  time  prevented 
the  fishermen  of  Wick  and  Pulteney town 
from  drying  and  mending  their  nets  on 
and  otherwise  using  the  foreshore  and 
forelands  for  the  space  of  100  yards 
above  the  highest  high  water  mark,  in 
accordance  with  the  rights  conferred 
upon  people  engaged  in  the  white  her- 
ring fishery,  by  Section  1 1  of  the  Act  1 1 
Geo.  IV.  0.  31 ;  and,  whether  the  Q-o- 
vemment  have  considered  whether  the 
Act  applies  to  such  cases  as  these  ? 

Thb  SOLICITOH  general  fob 
SCOTLAND  (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson) 
(Bute)  (who  replied)  said,  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate had  been  informed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Carthnenshire  Fisherman's 
Association  that  he  had  attended  every 
meeting  of  the  association  since  it  was 
formed,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  any 
such  complaints  as  those  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  against  either  the 
Hemprigg's  Trustees  or  the  British 
Fishery  Society,  or  their  agents;  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  fishermen  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  ground  for  any  such 
complaint  in  any  action  of  the  above- 
named  Trustees  or  Society.  The  agent 
for  the  Hemprigg's  Trustees  also  in- 
forms the  Lord  Advocate  that  no  such 
complaint  has  ever  been  made  to  them. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  CAMERON 
gave  Notice  that^  he  would  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Geo.  lY. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (SCOTLAND)— SEND- 
ING DEEDS  FOR  ADJUDICATION  BY 
POST. 

Mb.  J.  0.  BOLTON  (Stirling)  asked 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  he  will 
arrange  that  the  privilege  now  enjoyed 
by  solicitors  resident  in  Glasgow  of 
sending  by  post  direct  to  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  **  deeds 
for  adjudication,"  without  the  interven- 
tion of  an  Edinburgh  agent,  shall  be 
extended  to  solicitors  in  sdl  other  towns 
in  Scotland? 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  fob 
SCOTLAND  (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Eobbrtson) 


(Bute)  (who  replied)  said,  the  privilege 
had  already  been  conceded  to  four  other 
large  towns  besides  Glasgow;  but  it 
could  not  be  extended  to  all  other  towns 
in  Scotland  without  an  increased  cost 
for  staff.  In  order  to  systematize  the 
arrangement,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
forms  of  schedules,  &c.,  in  towns  where 
the  concession  was  made,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent an  undue  amount  of  clerical  labour 
in  Edinburgh.  If  this  were  to  be  applied 
to  all  towns  it  would  entail  increased 
expense ;  but  if  it  were  shown  that  any 
particular  town  had  a  ground  for  coming 
within  the  arrangement,  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  deeds  sent  up  annually 
for  adjudication,  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  would  be  glad  to  consider  the 
case  on  a  written  statement  being  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

Mr.  J.  C.  BOLTON  asked,  if  the 
privilege  would  be  extended  to  the  town 
of  Stirling  ? 

Mr.  J.  P.  B.  ROBERTSON  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  that  some 
specific  application  should  be  made  in 
order  to  entitle  the  authorities  to  grant 
such  a  request. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND— THE  ISSUE  DE- 
PARTMENT  —  THE  GOVERNMENT 
DEBT. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  CAMERON 
(Wick,  &c.)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Upon  what  terms  the 
debt  to  the  Issue  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  of  £  1 1,015,000  is  con- 
trolled, and  the  loss  or  gain  to  the  Ex- 
chequer by  its  continuance  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Qoschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  the  hon.  Member  means 
by  the  word  **  controlled."  If  he  means 
by  that  on  what  terms  the  money  is  bor- 
rowed, it  is  a  permanent  3  per  cent  loan, 
so  that,  as  compared  with  Consols,  there 
is  neither  loss  nor  gain  to  the  Revenue 
by  its  continuance. 

Me.  MACDONALD  CAMERON: 
May  I  ask  what  are  the  terms  ? 

Mr.  G-OSOHEN  :  Three  per  cent. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  CAMERON: 
Why  is  it  ? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN:  It  is  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  it  is  a  loan  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  general  Funded  Debt  of  the 
country — namely,  3  per  cent ;  but  I  un- 
derstand that  if  this  loan  were  dealt  with, 
it  would  involve  dealing  with  the  whole 
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charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.     The  (Kert,  Isle  of  Thanet)   (who  replied) 

origin  of  the  loan  is  very  complicated  j  said :  Assuming  that  this  Qaestion  has 

but  I  shall   be   glad  to  give  the  hon.  reference  to  the  case  of  Richard  Horan, 

Member,  either  publicly  or  privately,  I  find  that  he  and  his  father  and  brother 

any  further  information  be  may  desire,  are  caretakers  for  the  landlord  of  some 

ED0CATTONDt:PARTMENT(SCOTLAND)  Boycotted  land,  and  are  tenants  on  the 

— ET.ECT^OVS  OF  SC^IOOL  BOARDS-  estate,  not  emergency  men.    Horan  was 

CU'VlQIiATIVE  VOTING  recently  fined  for  a  trifling  assault  on  a 

-kir^     t3UTT)T?a'j     \i7fTT     'ibr««t«^«^  i  constable  who  was  taking  from  him  a 

Ma.    oHIKEoiS     WILL    i  Montrose,  I  «        k-  u  i,    i    j r« ^^      rru^ 

&o  ^  asked  tbfe  Lo-d  Advocate  Whether  ^^°  ^"^^  ^^^^^  ^®  ^^^  °^  licence.     The 

&c.;asLed  tbe  Lora  Advocate,  w  newer,  belorged  to  his  brother,  who  was 

m  view  of  the  objection  generally  enter-  .  §  ,     licenced      He  was  also  fined  for 

taired  in  ScoUaDd  to  the  principle  of  i  JJ^J^/'^^^^^       J^   ^tW    a    iLenS^ 

the  cumulative    method   of    voting  at  mv  ^;^  ^^«««„  ^^  ««4.  :«m„^^^  ;«  *ul 

1  ^-     -    *  a  u^  1  "D  »  ^«   -.  J  «il'-,^  Inese  offences  are  not  inciuaea  m  the 

elections  of  School  Boards,  and  seeing  ^  f^       d  • 

that  the  next  triennial  elections  of  such  ^^^^^^  ixeturns. 

boards  throughout  Scotland  will  recur   _ 

next  year,  the  Government  w.Ul  facilitate,  THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)-CORO. 

80  far  as  in  their  power,  the  progress  of  ^^^  ^^^  WESTMEATH. 

the  School  Board  Elections  (Scotland)  Mr.  D.  SULLIVAN  (Westmeath.  S.) 

Bill,  now  before  the  House,  by  which  it  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 

is  proposed  to  abolish  that  method  of  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether,  on  the 

voting  in  Scotland ;    and,  whether  the  death  Mr.  P.  Conn  ell,  a  former  Coroner 

Government  will  themselves  introduce  a  for   one  of  the   two    Divisions   of  the 

measure  with  that  object?  County  of  Westmeath,  no  appointment 

The    SOLICITOR    GENERAL    for  of  a  successor  was  made ;  whether,  al- 

SCOTLAND  (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson)  though  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh,  the  other 

(Bute)  (who  replied)  said,  the  Bill  re-  Coroner,  has  now  been  dead  nearly  two 

ferred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  is   not  months,  no  writ  for  the  election  of  a 

confined  to  the  point  of  the  cumulative  successor  to  one  or  both  has  yet  been 

method  of  voting.     It  is  true  that  some  issued ;  and,  whether  it  is  intended  to 

of  the  points  raised  in  the  Bill  may  be  have  a  Coroner  or  Coroners  appointed 

matters  of  general  agreement,  and  while  for  Westmeath  ? 

the  Government  would  be  glad  to  deal  The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 

with  these,  they  fear  that  at  present  it  will  SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harm  an) 

be  difficult  to  give  facilities  for  passing  (Kent,  Isle  of  Tbanet)  (who   replied) 

a  Bill   affecting    the  cumulative    vote,  said :  On  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  Connell 

which  has  already  been  under  the  con-  the  two  Ooronerships  were  united  into 

sideration  of,  but  has  not  been  the  sub-  one,     and    Mr.    Fetherstonhaugh,   the 

ject  of  a  report  from,  a  committee  of  then  existing  Coroner,  became  Coroner 

this  House,  and  regarding  which  widely  for  the  whole  County  of  Westmeath. 

different  views    are    held    in    various  The  order  of  the  magistrates  which  was 

quarters.  made  in  1878  did  not  make  provision, 

ARMS  (IRELAND)  ACT— EMERGENCY  ^7  some  oversight,  for  future  arrange- 

OAEBTAKER  ments  ;  and,  therefore,  it  became  neces- 

Mb.  HATDEN  (Leitrim,  8.)  asked  sar:^  to  go  through  certain  legal  prelimi- 

the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu-  "''"^^  ^2*?'®  *^®  appoxntment  could  be 

tenant  of  Ireland,  Whether  an  emer-  '°»«^«-    Those  prebmmanes  are  nowm 

gency    caretaker,    named    Hebron,    in  """^"^  °Vf Tu'  °°t  ?"  T""  "^  ^^''^ 

charge  of  a  farm  near  Athloague.  in  the  f^  "o^pleted  the  writ  for  the  new  elec- 

County  of  Eosscommcn,  was  convicted  at  *^°°  ^'"  °^  "^'^®•^• 

two  Petty  Sessions  Courts  recently,  at  „„„    „^-,^^,^„„     „«,^„,.,    „„.,„,, 

Coolderry,  of  having   arms  in   a  pro-  ™E    COLONIES  ~ COLONIAL    STATIS- 

claimed  district,  and  of  haviog  assaulted  TICS-A^^TJAL  REPORTS, 

the  police ;  and,  whether  these  offences  Commandeb  BETHELL  (York,  E.R. 

are  included  in  the  list  of  crimes  pre-  Holderness)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 

sented  to  Parliament  in  support  of  the  for  the  Colonies,  Whether,  upon  further 

Coercion  Bill  ?  consideration,  and  having  in  view  the 

The  PARLIAMENTAEY   UNDEE  great    imjportance    to    people    in    this 

SECBETAEY  (Colonel  Kuco-HAaicAN)  country  ox  an  authentic  and  easily  ac- 

Jfr,  Goschen 
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TdE  LEGACY  AND  SUCCESSION  DUTY 
DEPARTMENT. 
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cessible  source  of  information  as  to  the  '  experienced  in  obtaining  recruits  for  the 
state  and  progress  of  the  various  Oo]o- 1  corps,  which  is  at  presert  above  its 
nies,  he  would  have  any  objection  to  establishment, 
requesting  the  llovernors  of  the  self- 
governing  as  well  as  other  Colonies  to 
furnish  an  Annual  Report  of  tbe  coun- 
tries over  wbich  they  respectively  rule?  ^^      .^^^rr^^^^r^rr^^  *  ,-•  ,^t 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir  ^»-  WINTERBOTHAM  (Gloucester, 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  In  the  Cirencester)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
self-governing  Colonies  the  Ministers  are    Treasury,   Whether  it  is  the  fact  that 

responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  .  w*^^^®  payments  to  the  Legacy  and  Sue- 
Annual  Reports  on  those  Colonies,  and  \  ^s^^^  ^^%  Department  at  Somerset 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  require  the  ,  House  are  allowed  to  be  made  from  the 
Governors  of  those  Colonies  to  furnish  |  country  by  cheques  through  the  post, 
their  own  Report  in  addition.  The  Co- :  yet  similar  payments  due  from  residents 
lonial  Go^rernment  Reports  are  very  full  •  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Metropolitan  Postal  District 
and  able  ^  and  although  they  are  too  ^re  required  to  be  made  by  personal  at- 
voluminous  to  reprint  here  as  Parlia-  tendance  at  Somerset  House ;  if  so, 
mentary  Papers,  a  form  in  wh-.ch  they  whether  he  will  give  t^e  necessary  orders 
would  not  be  very  accessible  to  the  gene-  *<>  ^^P^.^  the  same  facilities  to  all  alike  of 
ral  public,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  ar-  remitting  through  the  post,  and  put  au 
rangements  for  placing  them  as  soon  as  ^^^  ^  a  system  which  is  alleged  to  entail 
they  are  received  in  the  Libraries  of  the  '^^}^  ^f  time  to  dwellers  m  the  Metro- 
Houses  of  Parliament.  politan    area    and  to  the    Controller  s 

Office? 

ARMY— THE  COMMISSARIAT  AND  Thb    SECRETARY    (Mr,    JiiCKSON) 

TRANSPORT   CORPS.  (Leeds,  N.) :    The  facts  are  as  stated. 

Captain  M*CALM0NT  (Antrim,  E.)  The  personal  attendance  contributes 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  very  largely  to  the  expeditious  and 
Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  several  accurate  examination  of  the  accounts ; 
of  the  Service  Journals,  that  no  more  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  convenience 
Quartermasters  are  to  be  appointed  in  both  to  the  Department  and  to  the  pub- 
the  Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps;  lic»  by  preventing  delay  and  unnecessary 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will,  in  allotting  correspondence.  I  am  not  prepared, 
commissions  under  the  new  scheme,  therefore,  to  recommend  an  alteration  of 
consider  the  claims  of  many  of  the  con-    *"®  system. 

ductors,  who  have  rendered  long  and  indIA  (BENGAL)-MANUFACTURE  AND 
valuable   services,    and  whose    depart-  g^^E  OF  STRONG  DRINK, 

mental  knowledge  would  thus  be  of  ad-  amrTmTT  f^y-  x  u-    x     i.  j  xi. 

vantage  to  the  State;  whether  it  is  in-  ^^»-  S.  SMITH  (Fhntshire)  asked  the 
tended,  under  the  newscheme,  to  continue  ^^^\  Secretary  of  btate  for  India, 
the  practice  of  passing  all  recruits  for  the  Whether  the  Government  of  India  in- 
Commissariat  through  the  mounted  tend  to  gp-ant  the  prayer  m  the  Petition 
branch;  and,  whether  he  has  any  infor-  addressed  to  them  by  4,000  of  the  inha- 
mationto  show  that  such  practice  tends  bitants  of  Oolooberia,  urging  that  the 
to  discourage  the  enlistment  of  persons  o^*  ^^^  system  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
best  suitedfor  the  duties  of  the  depart-  ^^^^^d  not  be  introduced  there,  on  the 
j^Q^j^  p  ground  that  it  has  caused  *  *  vice,  drunken- 

Thk  SECEETARY  of  STATE  (Mr.  ^^S?'^^^??!^^^-?;"  ^*^^^^;^?f^^^^^^ 

E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Homcaaae):  „ J,^,,  .^.^^^^^   ..^^^^^nw?    f 

Quartermasters  wiU  continue  to  be  ap-  STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham): 

pointed  to  the  Commissariat  and  Tran-  ^o  information  has  been   received  bv 

sport  Corps  as  the  demands  of  the  Service  the   Secretary  of  State  that  any  such 

require.  It  is  not  intended  to  discontinue  Petition  has  been  received  by  the  Go- 

the  practice  of  imparting  to  aU  recruits  vernment  of  India, 
some  instruction  in  riding,  as  occasions 

constantiy   arise  when  the  men  of  the  PRISON     REGULATIONS    (IRELAND)- 

corps   are    required  to  be  mounted.     I  THE   REV.  MATTHEW  RYAN, 

may  add,  however,  that  the   course  is  Me.     FINUCANE    (Limerick,     E.) 

by  no  means  severe,  and  no  difficulty  is  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  paragraph  in  The 
Freeman^ 8  Journal  of  last  Tuesday,  which 
stated  that — 

"The  Rev.  Matthew  Ryan  was  visited  on 
the  previous  day  by  his  brother  and  a  Mr. 
Rafferty,  Dublin,  to  whom  ho  presented  his 
photograph,  which  the  Governor  of  the  gaoJ 
detained ;  *' 

and,  whether  the  Prison  Eegulations 
enable  a  Governor  to  do  this ;  and,  if  so, 
will  the  Government  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  relaxing  these  Eules  in  the  case 
of  first-class  misdemeanants  ? 

Thb  paeliamentaey  under 

SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
Bald  :  The  ordinary  Rules  of  the  Prison 
were  observed  on  the  occasion  referred 
to.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  any 
alterations  in  those  relating  to  first- class 
misdemeanants. 

Mb,  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
But  is  the  statement  true  that  the  photo- 
graphs were  detained  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARM AN  :  I  under- 
stand that  the  Rules  of  the  prison  are 
against  any  photograph  or  communi- 
cation of  that  nature  being  passed  be- 
tween prisoners  and  visitors. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTS  (INDIA)— 
DIRECTORSHIPS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

Sir  roper  LETHBRIDGE  (Ken- 
sington, N.),  asked  the  Undersecretary 
of  State  for  India,  Whether  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  recognises  the  pre- 
ferential claims  of  officers  of  the  Graded 
Educational  Departments  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  various  Indian  Provincial 
Administrations ;  whether,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  last  vacancy  in  the 
Directorship  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  North  Western  Provinces,  a  junior 
covenanted  civilian  was  appointed  to  the 
post,  in  supersession  of  all  the  educa- 
tional officers  of  the  Department; 
whether  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A.,  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  Oudh,  had  formerly  served 
with  credit  as  Acting  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Burma,  and  subsequently 
as  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Oudh;  whether,  on  the  amalgamation 
of  Oudh  with  the  North  Western  Pro- 
vinces, Mr.  Nesfield  had  been  reduced 
from  the  grade  of  Director  of  Public 
Instruction    to    that    of    Inspector    of 

Mr.  Ftnucane 


Schools,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Go- 
vernment; and,  whether  Mr.  Nesfield 
was  one  of  the  educational  officers 
recently  superseded;  and,  if  so,  for 
what  reason  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gobst)  (Chatham)  : 
The  facts  referred  to  in  the  Question  are 
substantially  as  stated.  A  discretion  is, 
however  given  to  the  Local  Government 
to  depart  from  the  general  rule  when  the 
interests  of  the  Public  Service  require 
it ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion 
Mr.  Nesfield  and  others  were  passed 
over. 

INDIA  (BENGAL)— PAY  OF  NATIVE 
OFFICIALS. 

Sia  ROPER  LETHBRIDGE  (Ken- 
sington,N.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Whether  the  rule  that 
Natives  of  India,  when  appointed  to  posts 
usually  held  by  Europeans,  should  draw 
only  two-thirds  of  the  pay  of  their  ap- 
pointments, has  operated  in  Bengal  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inflict  a  pecuniary  fine 
on  two  Native  officers,  who  have  recently 
been  promoted  from  the  subordinate 
educational  service  to  the  superior  or 
graded  educational  service  for  excep- 
tional merit  and  ability ;  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  of  the  late  Under 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject,  on  the 
23rd  February,  1886,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  has  taken  any  mea- 
sures to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Secretarv  of  State  ? 

Thb  'under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gobst)  (Chatham) : 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  not  aware  of 
any  specific  cases  in  Bengal  where  the 
rule  has  operated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. The  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  subject  have  been 
referred  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  —  HABI- 
TATION OF  THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  p.  stanhope  (Wednesbury) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Walsall  Primrose  League  on  26th  April 
last,  at  which  statements  were  authori- 
tatively made  by  Lady  Sawyer,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Habitation  of  the  Primrose 
League  of  the  Ladywood  District  of 
Birmingham — namely,  that — 
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"  In  coDiiectioii  with  her  Habitation  there  was 
alio  a  MwiDg  Bociety  which  mads  up  garmeaU 
which  wero  distributed  to  the  very  poor  of  the 
town  through  the  vieitoni," 

and  tbat,  &a  a  consequence, 

"this  Habitatian  bad  been  cagajted   io   three 

contesla  already,  and  bad  boon  luocesaful   in 

and,  whether,  in  view  of  these  Btafemente, 
he  will  direct  inquiriee  to  be  made  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  operations  of  the 
Primrose  League  Habitation  of  the 
Ladywood  District  of  Birmingham,  in 
connection  with  the  three  elections  re- 
ferred to  ? 

The  under  8ECEETART  of 
STATE  [Mr.  Stdaet-Woktlby)  ^Shef- 
field,  Haltam)  (who  replied)  said  :  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  eeeu  no  report  of 
the  proceedinga  referred  to  or  of  the 
statements  quoted.  The  Secretary  of 
State  does  not  conaider  it  to  be  within 
the  province  of  the  Home  Department  to 
institute  inquiries  into  alleged  malprac- 
tices in  connection  with  elections,  for 
which  the  law  provides  a  sufficient 
remedy, 

PUBUC  BUSINESS-EMPLOTEBS' 
LIABILriT  BILL. 

Mr.  BBADLAUGH  (Northampton) ; 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  When  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill,  promised  by  the 
Qorernment  last  Session,  and  again  pro- 
mised this  Session,  will  be  introduced; 
and,  what  has  caused  the  delay  in  the 
introductioii  ? 

Ma.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
f;al,  E.)  asked  the  Secratary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  the 
QoTernment  have  abandoned  their  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Employers*  Liability  Act;  and,  if  not,  on 
what  date  he  proposes  to  introduce  it; 
and,  how  soon  the  Bill  may  be  expected 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  ? 

The  under  SEOKETAET  of 
STATE  tUr,  Stuart-Wostley)  (Shef- 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  It  ia 
the  intention  of  the  Oovernment  to  in- 
troduce an  Employers'  Liability  Bill  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  I  hope  it  will 
be  inthebandsof  Members  in  the  course 
of  next  or  the  following  week.  Con- 
sidering the  present  state  of  Public 
Bueuness  no  advantage  would  have  been 
gained  by  its  introduction  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Session. 

VOL.  OOOXIV.    [tkieo  sebim.] 


Db.  KENNY  (Cork,  8.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  he  will  grant  the 
Return  as  to  Agrarian  Outrages  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  form  adopted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Vorater  in  1881,  standing  on  the  Paper 
for  Monday  next? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kikg-Hakman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Tbanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  It  has  been  already  intimated  to 
the  hon.  Member  that  be  can  have  the 
Return  omitting  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons injured. 

Dr.  KENNY :  What  is  the  objection 
to  Column  3,  which  is  the  only  one 
which  would  give  us  any  accurate  infor- 
mation to  enable  us  to  teat  the  Return  ? 

CoLONEi.  KING-HARMAN ;  The  ob- 
jection  is  that  giving  the  names  of  the 
persons  injured  would  subject  them  to 
further  molestation. 

Da.  KENNY:  May  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  whether 
he  ia  of  opinion  that  the  danger  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  in  16B0,  when 
Mr.  Forster  gave  these  particulars  ? 

Mh.  SPEAKER:  Order, order!  That 
ia  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  cannot  form 
the  aubject  of  a  Question. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  whether  the  names  were 
given  in  the  Returns  furnished  by  Mr. 
Porstor  and  the  details  of  the  outrages? 

Colonel  KINQ-HARMAN  i  In  the 
Returns  of  Mr.  Forster  the  names  were 
given. 

HIGH  CODET  Oij'  JUSTICE^QUEEN'3 
BENCH  DIVISION— DELAY  OF 
CAUSES. 
Mb.  N0RRI8  (Tower  HamleU,  Lime- 
house)  asked  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
Whether  he  can  give  any  reason  for 
the  Court  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grove,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
not  sitting  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
the  :^Oth  and  2Iet  instant,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  case  of  the  "  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company  c.  the  Vestry  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,"  being  proceeded  with 
after  the  first  day  of  hearing,  and  caus- 
ing considerable  inconvenience  as  well 
as  pecuniary  loss  to  both  parties  'f 

The  ATTORNEY   GENERAL  (Sir 
RioHAED  Webbteb)  (Isle  of  Wight): 
N 
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Tho  cnso  referred  to  in  the  hun.  Kfem 
ber'e  QueatioD  was  postponed,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  form  a,  special  Court 
to  hear  a  case  which  bad  been  adjourned 
from  the  precediDg  aittingx  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diiBculty  of  foTming  the 
necessary  Court.  The  postponement  was 
unaroidable,  and  no  serious  incouTeoi- 
once  was  thereby  ocGasioned. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  <mBLAND)-THE 
JUBYsrSTEM-EETUBN  OP  J0EOR8 
AND  VOTERS. 

Me.  T.  M.  he  alt  (Longford,  N.) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Why  the  small 
Beturn,  showing  comparatively  the  num- 
ber of  jurors  and  voters  in  each  county 
in  Ireland,  ordered  last  month,  has  not 
been  presented,  and  if  it  will  be  avail- 
able before  the  Jury  Clauses  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  are  likely  to  come  on  ? 

Thb  paeliamentaet  under 

SECRETARY  {Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Tbanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  This  Return  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, and  will  probably  be  readyfor 
presentation  next  week. 

Mr.  DE  lisle  (Leiceeterebire,  Mid) 
asked  the  Speaker,  whether  "the  Coer- 
cion Bill,"  as  given  in  the  Question, 
was  the  proper  designation  of  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  proper  and 
official  title  onght  to  have  been  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill. 

An  Irish  Mbugbr  :  "  Coercion  Bill !  " 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order' 

LOCAL  OOVERNMENT  (IRELAND)  — 
SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  BATHUINES. 

Me.  p.  M'DONALD  (Sligo,  N.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant  of  Ireland,  If  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  is  no  supply  of  water  tbrougb  the 
greater  part  of  Blathmines  township  ex- 
cept for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning ; 
whether  the  new  waterworks,  which 
were  to  have  been  finished  a  year  ago, 
are  still  far  from  completion  ;  and,  whe- 
ther, in  consequence,  he  will,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
order  steps  to  be  taken  to  provide  a 
proper  supply  of  water  to  the  township  ? 

Thb  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harkan) 


the  tawQship,  the  quantity  considerably 
exceeding  40  gallons  per  head  per  diem 
of  the  population.  It  is  expected  that 
the  works  will  be  completed  this  year, 
while  the  extended  statutable  period 
does  not  expire  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  following  year.  The  Local  Oovem- 
ment  Board  do  not,  therefore,  consider 
that  there  is  any  necessity  for  their  in- 
terference in  the  matter. 


Me.  BDCHANAN  (Edinburgh,  W.) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  ho  has  any  information 
that  Mr.  Q.  G.  Master,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  Madras,  was,  in  1885  and  for 
several  years  preceding,  proprietor  of  a 
tea  and  cinchona  estate  at  Ootacamund, 
which  was  worked  by  him  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  in  violation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Covenant ;  whether  Mr.  Master 
is  still  owner  of  the  estate  in  question  ; 
and,  if  not,  when,  and  to  whom,  it  was 
transferred ;  whether  be  is  aware  that 
Mr.  H.  E,  Stokes,  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Madras  Government,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Garstin.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
venue, Madras,  are  shareholders  in  the 
North  Travancore  Land  Planting  and 
Agricultural  Society  (Limited);  whether 
the  holding  of  shares  in  such  a  Company 
is  a  contravention  of  the  Civil  Service 
Covenant,  and  of  the  direct  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Govern' 
ment  of  India;  and,  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  institute  an  inquiry 
into  these  and  other  alleged  breaches 
of  the  Covenant  that  have  recently 
occurred  in  the  Madras  Service  ? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (>ir  Johs  GoEffr)  (Chatham) : 
The  information  ia  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  that  the  land  in 
question  consisted  of  50  acres  appur- 
tenant to  Mr.  Master's  dwelling,  partly 
planted  with  tea  and  cinchona  trees ; 
that  it  was  not  worked  for  commercial 
purposes,  but  that  in  1BB5  a  sale  of 
cinchona  seedlingB  was  made  to  Mr. 
Master's  son,  which  was  censured  by  the 
Government  of  India  as  a  trading  trans- 
action, The  Government  of  India  issued 
orders  in  1885  positively  forbidding  the 
cultivation  by  Govemmeat  officials,  for 
purposes  of  profit,  of  tea  and  cinchona 


(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who   replied)    on  lands  connected  with  their  dwellings, 
said :    I   am  informed  that  an   ample    I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Master  ia 
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My  answer  to  the  third  paragraph  is, 
Yes ;  but  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  rules 
for  a  civilian  to  be  a  shareholder  in  such 
a  Company,  provided  he  takes  no  part 
in  the  management.  The  matters  re- 
ferred to  have  already  been  fully  in- 
quired into  and  dealt  with  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOTTSE— THE  NEW 
RULES  OF  PROCEDURE. 

Mr.  BEOADHUEST  (Nottingham, 
W.)  a^ked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Whether  he  can  state  to  the  House 
when  he  intends  to  proceed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Eules  of  Procedure,  or, 
if  he  cannot  see  his  way  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  them,  whether  he  will  press 
forward  the  one  dealing  with  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  hours  of  meeting 
and  rising  of  the  House  ? 

TiiE  FIEST  LOED  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster)  :  In  the 
present  state  of  Public  Business  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  state  when  the 
House  may  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  Eules  of  Procedure ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  particular  Eule  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  refers,  I  can  only  say  that 
if  it  is  the  general  wish  of  the  House 
that  the  discussion  of  the  Eule  should  be 
taken  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
without  involving  any  prolonged  debate, 
I  would  endeavour  to  meet  the  wish  of 
the  House,  and  it  would  give  me  groat 
pleasure  to  do  so. 

IRISH  LAND  liAW  BILL. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  When  the 
Irish  Land  Law  Bill  would  be  put  down 
for  Committee  in  the  other  House  ? 

The  FIEST  LOED  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster)  :  I  am 
Borry  I  have  no  information  on  the 
point;  but  I  will  inquire,  and  inform 
the  hon.  Member. 

ORDERS  OF  TIIE  BAY, 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 
LAND)  BILL.— [Bill  217.] 
[Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour f  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews^  Mr. 
Attorney  General^  Mr,    Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.      [llRST   NIGHT.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 


Pbeliminary  Inquiry. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Mb.  MARUM  (Kilkenny,  N.) :  I  beg 
to  move,  as  an  Amendment,  in  the  first 
section,    iu   line  6,   to  insert   after  the 
word  *' where"   the  words  ''grounded 
upon  a  sworn  information,'*  or  the  latter 
word  only,  in  regard  to  this  Amendment. 
I  may  say   that  it  formed  the  subject 
matter  of  very  considerable  discussion  in 
the  Grand  Committee  upon  law,  which  sat 
some  years  ago.    That  was  a  very  strong 
Committee,  and  included  among  its  Mem- 
bers the  presontLord  Chancellors  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  present  Solicitor 
General,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  &c. 
After  considerable  discussion,  the  Com- 
mittee determined  on  inserting    these 
words,  and  it  was  the  right  hon.  and 
learned    Gentleman    the    Member    for 
Bury  (Sir  Henry  James)  who  proposed 
that  the  initiation  of  proceedings  should 
be  upon  a  sworn  information.      There 
are  several  precedents  for  the  initiation 
of    such    proceedings    upon     a    sworn 
information.      I  find  that  the  14  &  15 
Vict.    c.     93     requires     a     sworn     in- 
formation, Jand    I    find,    also,    that  in 
the   Peace   Preservation   Act   of    1870 
the  initiation   is   required    to  be  upon 
sworn  information.     The   Crimes  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1882  likewise  puts  the 
initiation  of  proceedings  upon  a  sworn 
information  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  Criminal 
Law   Amendment  Bill  of  1885,  it  was 
likewise    required    that    the    initiation 
should  be  by  sworn  information.    These 
appear  to  me  to  be   important  prece- 
dents,   and   the  only  precedent   I  can 
discover  for  the  omission  is  in  the  46th 
Vtct.  c.  3  (Explosive  Substances  Act), 
which  was   passed   at  a  time  when   it 
may  be  said  that  we  were  legislating  iu 
a  panic.     That  Act  authorizes  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  by  the  Executive 
without  being  initiated  by  sworn  infor- 
mation.    That  Act,    however,    was  not 
intended  to  form  part  of  our  permanent 
legislation ;  and  I  maintain  that,  as  it  is 
intended  to  make  this  Bill  a  portion  of 
the  permanent  legislation  of  the  country, 
wo  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  a  prece- 
dent which  was  set  in  a  time  of  panic. 
With  reference  to  the  person  who  is  to 
have  the  initiation  of  the  proceedings,  it 
is  put  forward  here  as  being  the  Attor- 
ney General — that  is  to  say,  the  Execu- 
tive,  and  not  any   judicial  authority. 

N  2  lFintNigM:\ 
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That  proposal  I  also  consider  to  be  ob- 
jectionable. 

Thb  CHA1EM:AN:  Order,  order! 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  must  con- 
fine himself  to  his  Amendment,  which 
only  provides  that  the  proceedings  shall 
be  grounded  upon  a  sworn  information. 

Mr.  MARUM:  The  matter  before 
the  Committee  is,  I  understand,  the 
initiation  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  at 
present  provided  that  it  should  be  at  the 
instance  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
my  objection  is  that  it  should  be  by  the 
Attorney  General  instead  of  some  judicial 
authority — namely,  a  magistrate.  As 
the  section  stands,  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  may  come  forward  and  in  that 
way  take  action  without  the  interposition 
of  any  judicial  functionary  whatever.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Attorney  General  may 
proceed  to  order  the  magistrates  to  take 
such  and  such  steps.  Now,  I  think  it 
altogether  undesirable  to  mix  up  the 
judicial  with  the  Executive  functions.  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  whole 
scope  of  the  section  now ;  but  I  consider 
it  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  the 
first  attempt  to  connect  the  Executive 
with  the  judicial  function,  and  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  to  take  the  initiatory 
proceeding. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  must 
confine  himself  distinctly  to  the  Amend- 
ment he  is  proposing.  He  is  not  entitled 
to  enter  into  a  second  Amendment,  but 
must  confine  himself  to  the  one  he  is 
moving. 

Mr.  MAEUM  :  Then  I  beg  leave  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  upon  the  Paper.  It  provides 
that  the  Attorney  General  shall  only  take 
action  upon  a  sworn  information. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
6.  after  *•  where, "insert  ''grounded upon 
a  sworn  information." — (ifr,  Marum,) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  The  Government  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  principle  of  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  North  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  Marum).  The  clause,  I  apprehend, 
follows  closely  upon  a  former  precedent. 
A  somewhat  similar  Amendment  has 
been  put  down  in  different  forms  by 
several  hon.  Members,   including    the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler),  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  (Mr. 
Anderson).  We  do  not  think  that  the 
words  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Kilkenny  are  the  best, 
and  we  prefer  those  which  are  suggested 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  f  )r 
Elgin  and  Nairn. 

Mb.  MARUM:  I  have  no  objection 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn 
can  be  inserted,  unless  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Kilkenny  is  passed  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order!  It 
is  the  second  Amendment,  which  stands 
in  the  name  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn,  that  is  in 
question. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Amendment  referred  to 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  (Mr. 
Anderson)  is  this,  to  leave  out — 

**  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  believes 
that  any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district/* 

with  the  view  of  inserting — 

**  A  sworn  information  has  been  made  that 
an  offence  to  which  this  section  applies  has 
been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district,  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  &c." 

That  is  the  Amendment  suggested  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Elgin  and  Nairn,  and  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton, whose  Amendment,  however, 
is  of  a  double  character.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  to  omit  the  words 
''where  the  Attorney  General  believes 
that"  in  order  to  make  the  section 
read — 

<<  Where  a  sworn  information  has  been  made 
that  any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district,  he 
may  direct  a  Resident  Magistrate  to  hold  an  in- 
quiry,** &c. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
suggestion.  It  does  appear  to  me  that 
if  we  accept  these  words,  they  will  carry 
with  them  a  number  of  other  words  to 
which  objection  ie  entertained — for  in* 
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etanoe,  the  word  '*  offence."  The  clause, 
as  it  stands,  is  somewliat  curiously 
worded.  In  the  first  instance,  it  speaks 
of  '*  an  offence,"  and  then  it  goes  on  to 
speak  of  such  offence  as  ''a  crime," 
which  is  absurd.  If  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Elgin 
and  Nairn  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  affirmed  as 
it  is  proposed,  it  will  carry  the  words 
"  offence  committed  in  a  proclaimed 
district,"  and  will  thereby  prevent  the 
discussion  from  taking  place  which  I 
desire  to  raise.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
should  bring  up  a  Proviso  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  to  provide  that  this  stop  shall 
only  be  taken  on  a  sworn  information. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Amendment  now 
would  commit  the  Committee  at  once  to 
several  debatable  points.  I  strongly 
object  to  the  insertion  in  the  clause  of 
the  word  '*  offence  "  in  one  part  of  it, 
and  of  **  crime "  in  another,  with  no 
words  to  provide  that  the  offence  shall 
be  an  indictable  offence. 

SiE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
oaldy,  &o.)  :  This  section  relates  to  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
enable  an  inquiry  to  be  held  into  certain 
circumstances  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  offence  has  been  committed  or 
not.  A  man  may  say  he  has  been 
robbed  or  assaulted,  and  the  question  is 
whether  he  has  been  robbed  or  assaulted 
at  all.  This  section  is  only  to  cover  a 
preliminary  investigation  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  facts  of  the  case  are. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiCHABD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  If 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  (Mr. 
Anderson)  is  carried,  it  will  then  be 
open  for  any  hon.  Member  to  deal  with 
the  word  **  offence  "  by  any  other  word 
contained  in  it.  The  words  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and 
Nairn  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
words — 

"  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  believes 
that  any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district,'' 

are  these — 

'*  Where  a  sworn  information  has  been  made 
that  an  offence  to  which  this  section  applies  has 
been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district,  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  may  direct,"  &c. 

If  this  Amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
Committee  will  then  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  Amendment  which  stands 


in  the  name  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler).  The  proceedings  are  to  depend 
on  a  sworn  information,  and  the  question 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  called 
attention  can  then  be  raised. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  It  could  not  bo 
raised  after  the  Amendment  is  carried. 
The  first  proposal  will  be  to  leave  out 
certain  words,  and  the  next  proposal 
will  be  to  insert  certain  other  words.  A 
Motion  might  then  be  made  to  amend  the 
words  proposed  to  be  inserted,  and  in 
that  way  the  question  desired  to  be  raised 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  could 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  think  the  difficulty  could  be  met  by 
adopting  the  words  I  intend  to  propose 
in  the  first  instance  as  an  Amendment  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Marum) — namely,  to  add  **that  an 
offence  to  which  this  section  applies  has 
been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district." 
The  Committee  could  then  take  up  my 
Amendment  which  stands  No.  2  on  the 
Paper.  I  propose  to  move  the  insertion 
of  these  words,  if  I  am  in  Order  in  doing 
so,  after  the  word  **  where." 

The  chairman  :  The  question  be- 
fore  the  Committee  at  this  moment  is 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Kilkenny.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  proposes,  as  I 
understand,  to  move  an  Amendment  to 
that  Amendment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  be  perfectly  regular  in 
moving  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  ANDERSON:  Then  I  beg  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  on  the  Paper. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
6,  as  an  Amendment  to  Mr.  Marum's 
Amendment,  add  the  words  ''  that  an 
offence  to  which  this  section  applies  has 
been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  dis- 
trict."— (i/r.  Anderson.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,"  be  there  inserted. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  think  a  little  con- 
fusion  may  arise  in  regard  to  this  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  Marum)  would  make  the  section 
road  **  where  g^unded  upon  a  sworn  in- 
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formation,"  and  the  words  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn 
(Mr.  Anderson)  would  not  run  after  that. 
I  would  propose  to  insert  after  **  where," 
and  before  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Kilkenny,  the  word  **  upon."  But 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment  in  the  first 
instance 

Mr.  HENEY  H.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) :  My  Amendment,  I  think, 
would  get  rid  of  both  of  these  difficulties. 
My  Amendment  is  to  leave  out  the  words 
**  the  Attorney  General  believes,"  and  to 
insert  the  words  ''  a  sworn  information 
has  been  made."  The  section  would  then 
read — 

"  Where  a  sworn  information  has  been  made 
that  any  oflfence  to  which  the  section  applies 
has  heen  committed,"  &c. 

We  should  then  arrive  at  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
in  the  next  line. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  I  think  that 
the  course  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  probably  be  the  best. 

Mb.  ANDERSON:  Then  I  beg  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Amendment  of  tho  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Kil- 
kenny. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  MARUM  :  I  also  beg  to  withdraw 
my  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER :  I  have 
now  to  move,  in  line  6,  after  **  where," 
to  leave  out  the  words  **the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  believes,"  in  order 
to  insert  the  words  ''  a  sworn  informa- 
tion has  been  made." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
6,  after  **  where,"  leave  out  **the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  believes." — 
{Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler,) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  ''That  the  words  'a  sworn 
information  has  been  made'  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  beg  to  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  line  7,  to  omit  the 
word  "offence,"  and  insert  the  word 

Mr.  Chance 


;  **  crime."  If  hon.  Members  will  look  at 
the  Uth  line,  they  will  find  that  the 
words  there  are  "  such  crime."  I  think 
it  *i8  altogether  objectionable  that  it 
should  be  called  an  offence  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  section,  and  a  crime  in  an- 
other. More  than  that,  I  think  the 
Government  ought  to  make  up  their 
mind  at  this  early  stage  of  the  Commit- 
tee's proceedings  what  it  is  exactly  that 
is  to  be  inquired  into.  In  all  other  cases 
it  has  been  an  indictable  offence ;  and  I 
observe  that  when  the  Grand  Committee 
on  Law  and  Procedure  dealt  with  the 
question,  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes  and  Sir  John 
Gorst — who  I  presume  are  the  present 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
— took  precisely  the  stand  that  I  am  now 
taking.  In  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Law  and  Procedure,  Mr.  Raikes,  in  the 
case  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James),  thought  it  should  only  apply  to 
treason  and  murder.  I  think  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  fix  what  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  are  to  be.  If  the  Govern- 
ment will  omit  the  word  "offence,"  they 
can  put  in  "murder"  or  "man- 
slaughter," or  anything  else  they  like. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect 
we  should  follow,  to  some  extent,  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
7,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  offence,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  word  "  crime." — ( 3fr. 
T,  M.  Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
*  offence '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  final  paragraph  of  the  clause 
defines  the  offences  to  which  the  section 
applies  as  "felony,  misdemeanour,  and 
any  offence  punishable  under  this  Act." 
The  discussion  on  the  point  raised  could 
more  conveniently  be  taken  when  we 
reach  that  part  of  the  clause.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  most  reasonable  plan  to 
adopt  would  be  to  alter  the  word 
"  crime  "  in  another  part  of  the  clause, 
and  make  it  "  offence." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT(  Derby): 
I  dare  say  what  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has  said  is 
true  ;  but  the  question  as  to  what  crimes 
this  clause  may  be  applied  to  may  be 
raised  later.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
variations  in  the  language  employed — 
there   is   sometimes    one  offence,  and 
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sometimes  several  ofifences.  The  ofiPences 
under  this  Act  may  be  extremely  small, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  follow 
similar  proceedings  in  the  past.  The 
examination  provided  by  the  clause 
should  be  restricted  to  crimes  such  as 
those  at  the  bottom  of  page  3 — murder 
or  manslaughter,  attempt  to  murder, 
and  aggravated  crimes  of  violence 
against  the  person.  In  other  cases 
the  preliminary  examination  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  confined  to  oflFences  where  a 
man  might  be  arrested  without  a  war- 
rant, and  that  would  clearly  exclude  al- 
together such  phraseology  in  this  clause 
as  the  word  **  offence."  The  right  hon, 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land proposes  to  alter  ** crime"  into 
**  offence,"  so  as  to  make  the  section 
apply  to  the  smallest  possible  contraven- 
tions of  the  Act.  Now,  I  think  if  we  are 
to  have  one  particular  word  in  the  Act, 
it  ought  to  be  one  which  would  only  apply 
to  the  worst  offences,  and  in  that  case 
the  word  ought  to  be  **  crime." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  have  moved 
to  omit  the  word  **  offence ; "  and  as  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
object  to.  It  is  one  of  the  drafting  tricks 
which  we  are  accustomed  to,  but  which, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to. 
Words  have  been  put  in  to  hide  what 
the  Government  are  going  to  do,  until 
we  reach  the  end  of  the  clause.  The 
draftsman  in  this  case  has  evidently 
been  on  the  watch  to  insure  the  carrying 
of  the  provision  before  the  Committee 
know  what  they  may  have  committed 
themselves  to.  I  want  the  Committee  to 
understand  what  it  is  they  are  commit- 
ting themselves  to.  Let  me  take  the 
case  of  unlawful  seizure.  If  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  were  to  commit  that  offence  after 
the  Act  is  passed,  he  could  be  had  up 
before  a  magistrate  and  examined  as  to 
the  state  of  his  banking  account,  and 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions  in  reference 
to  it.  What  I  want  to  provide  is  that 
the  clause  should  only  be  extended  to 
major  offences,  such  as  would  be  indict- 
able— as  crime.  If  we  pass  a  clause, 
and  allow  this  principle  to  be  carried, 
before  the  Committee  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  understanding  what  it  is  they 
are  doing,  having  thus  agreed  to  the 
major  part  with  a  light  heart,  it  can  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  general  crimes 


under  Section  2.  I  want  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand,  before  they  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  clause,  what  it 
is  to  which  the  Government  propose  to 
apply  Section  2.  This  is  the  proper 
time  for  making  the  Committee  clearly 
comprehend  that  this  iniquitous  clause 
is  not  to  apply  to  any  but  major  crimes 
in  the  Crimes  Act.  In  the  Crimes  Act 
of  1882  there  were  distinct  exceptions, 
and  when  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  was 
before  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law 
and  Procedure  I  find  that  Mr.  Cecil 
Eaikes  proposed  that  there  should  only 
be  a  preliminary  inquiry  under  that  Bill 
with  regard  to  indictable  offences.  In^ 
deed,  Mr.  Haikes  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  *'  indictable  offences  "  in  order  to 
insert  *Mreason — felony  and  murder." 
If  the  clause  is  carried,  as  it  now  stands, 
a  magistrate  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  preliminary  investigation  into 
charges  affecting  the  Press.  For  in- 
stance, an  objectionable  article  may 
have  been  inserted  in  United  Ireland  or 
some  other  Irish  newspaper,  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  bring  every  printer's  devil 
before  a  Besidont  Magistrate  and  com- 
pel him  to  give  up  the  entire  secrets  of 
the  office  with  the  liability  of  a  month's 
imprisonment  if  the  questions  put  to  him 
are  not  answered.  The  Committoe  should 
understand  now,  before  going  a  step 
further,  what  it  is  that  the  Government 
really  mean  by  this  clause.  Now  is  the 
time  to  decide  the  question. 

Sir  RICHAED  WEBSTER:  The 
Government  have  not  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  the  discussion  being  taken  at 
once.  The  only  question  was,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  take  it  on 
another  clause.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  make  it 
necessary  that  the  discussion  should  be 
taken  now.  If  we  insert  the  word 
"  crime  "  we  must  adhere  to  the  word 
*' crime  "  throughout,  and  I  would  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  that  '^ offence"  is 
the  proper  word  to  use.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  risen 
to  express  his  regret,  and  to  apologize 
for  the  Act  of  1882,  and  I  may  say  that 
this  clause  is  substantially  founded  on 
Sub-section  1  of  the  16th  clause  of  the 
Act  of  1882.  The  words  of  that  sub- 
section are  these — 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any  felony 
or  misdemeanour,  or  any  offence  against  the 
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Act,  with  the  exception  of  offences  expressed  in 
Sections  10  and  11,  are  treated  as  crimes." 

Sections  10  and  11  relate  to  illegal  meet- 
ings, and  to  the  arrest  of  persons  found 
out  of  doors  at  night  in  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. To  every  person  in  a  pro- 
claimed district  who  took  part  in  a  riot 
or  unlawful  assembly,  who  took  or  held 
forcible  possession  of  a  house,  or  com- 
mitted an  aggravated  assault  upon  a 
constable,  bailiff,  process-server,  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  law  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty — to  every  person  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  an  unlawful 
association,  except  those  offences  which 
were  dealt  with  in  Sections  1 0  and  1 1 
the  inquiry  clause  was  applied.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Act  of  1882  was 
made  to  apply,  not  only  to  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  but  to  various  other 
offences  under  the  Act.  I  submit  to  the 
Committee  that  it  is  necessary  and  wisA, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  prelimiuarj  inquiry, 
to  include  offences  as  well  as  murder, 
manslaughter,  &c.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  proper  word  to  insert  in  this  place 
is  ''  offence,"  and  if  a  discussion  is  to 
take  place  at  all  it  had  better  take  place 
now. 

Sir.  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  analogy 
between  this  Bill  and  the  Act  of  1882  is 
well  founded — and  for  two  reasons.  We 
are  now,  first  of  all,  establishing  a  per- 
manent law,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
look  at  the  law  in  a  different  frame  of 
mind  and  deal  with  it  altogether  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  we 
might  be  disposed  to  deal  with  a  tem- 
porary law.  We  are  wholly  departing 
from  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  of  1883— namely, 
that  these  preliminary  examinations 
should  not  be  applicable  except  to  the 
graver  offences.  That  is  a  distinct  and 
fundamental  principle.  I  say  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  law,  be- 
cause my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  (Mr.  An- 
derson) completely  smashed  up  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J.  P. 
B.  Robertson)  the  other  night  on  that 
subject,  and  proved  that  this  principle, 
which  some  hon.  Members  had  assumed 
to  be  the  every  day  usage  of  the  Scotch 
Courts,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  hardly  ever 
employed.  You  are  now  going  to  es- 
tabliah  a  permanent  law  for  Ireluid,  and 
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yet  this  is  the  kind  of  preliminary  exami- 
nation you  propose  to  enact.  It  was 
said  the  other  night  that  the  popular 
impression  in  this  country  is  that  this 
is  a  Bill  against  crime.  Now,  the  people 
of  this  country  know  what  crime  is  ;  and 
by  crime  they  do  not  mean  the  small 
offences  which  may  be  disposed  of  by  a 
magistrate  —  certainly  not  such  small 
offences  as  will  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Bill.  If  we  are  to  have  an  inquiry 
into  all  these  offences,  I  believe  it  will 
be  possible  to  bring  up  every  man  in 
Ireland.  The  whole  population  is  to  be 
subjected  at  once  to  the  operation  of  the 
Bill,  not  upon  the  allegation  that  some 
murder,  or  arson,  or  burglary,  or  serious 
crime  has  been  committed,  but  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  person  may  be  con- 
nected with  some  combination  or  other. 
The  Bill  is  also  made  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts  under  Clause 
2 ;  and  when  hon.  Members  come  to  the 
consideration  of  those  Whiteboy  Acts, 
they  will  see  that  they  apply  to  all  public 
meeting^.  Every  one  of  these  Whiteboy 
Acts  give  to  the  magistrate  the  power  of 
dealing  with  any  public  meeting  which 
he  chooses  to  regard  as  being  to  the 
terror  of  the  public.  Now,  it  has  been 
laid  down  by  a  very  high  authority,  indeed 
— which  authority  was  quoted  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr.  John  Morley) — 
what  a  meeting  is  which  is  to  the  terror 
of  the  public.  Lord  Eldon  has  declared 
that  numbers  constitute  force,  that  force 
constitutes  terror,  and  that  terror  consti- 
tutes illegality.  Therefore,  a  numerous 
meeting  will  necessarily  be  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  will  constitute  terror  to 
the  public.  Therefore,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Government  amounts  to  this — that 
it  is  to  be  at  the  option  of  any  Resident 
Magistrate  in  Ireland  to  consider  every 
man  who  attends  a  public  meeting, 
where  there  may  be  no  force  or  intimi- 
dation used  at  all,  guilty  of  attending 
an  illegal  meeting — such,  for  instance, 
as  a  meeting  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  which,  under  this  definition,  may 
be  declared  by  the  great  lights  of  the 
law  to  be  an  illegal  meeting.  Anybody 
who  takes  part  in  such  a  meeting,  either 
before  or  after  the  fact,  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  criminal  examination.  This 
is  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  can  be  judged. 
They  allege  that  this  is  a  Bill  against 
serious  crime  and  against  serious  crime 
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alone,  and  that  it  is  not  aimed  at  com- 
binations or  political  meetings.  Now,  I 
maintain  that,  within  the  purview  of 
this  Bill,  it  will  touch  all  of  those  things. 
Therefore,  let  us  come  to  some  clear  un- 
derstanding with  theGovernment  whether 
this  preliminary  inquiry  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a  majora  crimina  or  not.  If  the  Go- 
vernment say  that  it  is  only  to  be  applied 
to  serious  crime,  then  we  shall  know 
where  we  are  and  what  is  the  value  of 
all  the  assertions  which  have  been  made. 
That  is  my  first  point.  But,  then,  in 
the  Act  of  1882,  by  the  Ist  sub-section, 
there  was,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Eichard  Webster) 
has  mentioned,  an  exception  in  Clause 
10.  That  section  related  to  illegal  meet- 
ings ;  but  the  Government  make  no  such 
exception  here.  They  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts  which  apply 
to  meetings.  Let  us  know  whether  or 
not  these  examinations  are  to  be  applied 
to  what  may  be  alleged  to  be  illegal 
meetings  of  every  kind  all  over  Ireland. 
Is  every  man  who  may  be  alleged  to 
have  taken  part  in  a  public  meeting  to 
be  liable  to  be  subjected  to  this  pre- 
liminary examination,  seeing  that  it  will 
be  an  offence  under  this  Bill  ?  I  main- 
tain that  this  clause  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  1882,  which  specially 
excluded  the  application  of  the  Act  to 
public  meetings.  Do  the  Government 
accept  the  proposition  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  are  to  be  confined  to 
grave  crimes  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  I  accept  at 
once  the  challenge  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  thrown  down.  He  tells  us 
that  this  Bill  to  begin  with  is  to  be 
treated  in  a  different  fashion  from  his 
own  Bill,  because  his  Bill  was  an  ex- 
ceptional and  temporary  Bill,  whereas 
this  Bill  is  to  become  part  of  the  perma- 
nent law  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  remembered  that 
this  Bill,  so  far  from  applying  to  all  Ire- 
land for  all  time,  is  only  to  be  a  law  for 
that  part  of  Ireland  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  Government 
which  depends  for  its  existence  on  Par- 
liament, requires  it. 

An  hon.  Member  :  Not  the  opinion 
of  Parliament;  only  that  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  under  the  im- 


pression that  this  Bill  deals  with  crime, 
and  that  by  crime  is  meant  serious  crime. 
But  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
in  fault,  the  Government  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Member 
were  not  less  in  fault  when  he  brought  in 
the  Bill  of  1882.  His  own  Bill  dealt  with 
crimes  quite  as  trivial  as  this  Bill  deals 
with.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  argues 
that  if  the  word  **  offence  "  is  retained 
the  preliminary  inquiry  might  apply 
not  only  to  the  majora  crimina^  but  to  the 
Whiteboy  offences.  His  own  Bill  ap- 
plied to  the  Whiteboy  offences.  In  Sub- 
section I  of  the  16th  Section  of  the  Act 
of  1882,  it  was  stated  that  offences  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  meant  any 
felony  or  misdemeanour.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  offences  under  the  Whiteboy 
Acts  are  at  this  moment  quite  apart 
from  this  Bill,  both  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  have  got  up  his  Irish  law  before 
criticizing  the  Bill.  A  preliminary  in- 
quiry under  the  Act  of  1882  did  apply 
to  Whiteboy  offences,  in  horror  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  holds  up 
his  hands.  Let  me  explain,  broadly,  to 
the  Committee  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  is.  We  adhere  to  the  word 
''  offence  ''  and  object  to  the  substitution 
of  the  word  **  crime,"  or  any  limiting 
word  of  that  kind,  because  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion — and  in  this,  I  be- 
lieve, we  are  following  the  precedent 
set  by  the  Government  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Member — 
that  if  it  be  proper  and  worth  while  to 
give  the  magistrate  summary  jurisdiction 
for  any  species  of  offence,  it  is  also  worth 
while  to  give  him  the  necessary  power 
for  discovering  by  whom  the  offence  has 
been  committed.  I  can  perfectly  under- 
stand hon.  Gentlemen  thinking  that  wo 
have  included  in  the  Bill  a  great  deal 
too  many  offences ;  but  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  that  question 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  Bill.  It  will 
be  in  the  power  of  any  hon.  Member  to 
move  Amendments  as  to  the  Whiteboy 
Acts.  But  we  cannot  withdraw  from 
the  broad  principle  we  have  laid  down, 
that  if  it  is  worth  while  giving  summary 
jurisdiction  to  the  magistrates  for  deal- 
ing with  offences,  it  is  also  worth  while 
to  give  them  means  lor  discovering  the 
offenders. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  The 
clause  as  it  stands  will  apply  to  illegal 
meetings.     In  the  Act  of  1882  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  power  to  illegal  meetings 
was  excepted,  and  the  question  I  wish  to 
put  to  the  Chief  Secretary  is  this — 
Does  he  mean  to  apply  this  preliminary 
inquiry  to  illegal  meetings  which  were 
expressly  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
1882? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  rests  his  case  on  a 
wrong  basis.  The  Act  of  1882  did  in- 
clude illegal  meetings  under  the  White- 
boy  Acts. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT;  Clause 
10  of  that  Act  excluded  illegal  meetings ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  makes  no 
exception  in  the  present  Bill.  The 
Whiteboy  Acts  are  expressly  incorpo- 
rated in  this  Bill,  and  I  ask  him  whe- 
ther he  means  to  do  that  which  the  Act 
of  1882  did  not  do — that  is,  to  apply 
this  preliminary  examination  to  illegal 
meetiugs? 

Mr.  HOLMES:  By  our  present  Bill 
the  Government  propose  to  do  precisely 
what  was  done  with  regard  to  this  point 
by  the  Act  of  1882.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  the  Act  of  1882  there  was  an  excep- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  such  clause  in 
the  present  Bill ;  but  that  is  because  the 
section  to  which  such  exception  applied 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bill.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  of  1882  with  regard  to 
public  meetings,  was  a  clause  which,  for 
the  first  time,  empowered  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, if  he  believed  that  any  public 
meeting  was  calculated  to  endanger  the 
public  peace,  to  proclaim  such  meeting, 
and  declared  that  if,  after  such  Procla- 
mation, persons  attended  such  meeting 
and  did  not  disperse  when  ordered  to, 
they  would  be  guilty  of  an  offence. 
There  was  nothing  in  either  the  White- 
boy  Acts,  nor  is  there  anything  in  this 
Bill  corresponding  to  that  provision. 

Sir  WILLLAH  HARCOURT :  I  beg 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
pardon ;  but  I  think  that  he  misunder- 
stood me.  I  have  here  the  Whiteboy 
Acts,  and  in  Clause  7  of  the  Act,  passed 
in  1775-6, 1  find  these  words— 

**  If  any  person  ....  wearing  any  particu- 
lar badge,  dress,  or  uniform  not  usually  worn 
by  him,  her,  or  them,  upon  his,  her,  or  their 
lawful  occasions,  or  assuming  any  particular 
name  or  denomination  not  usually  assumed  by 
His  Majesty's  subjects  upon  their  lawful  occa- 
sions, shall  rise,  assemble,  or  appear  by  day  or 
by  night  to  the  terror  of  Ilis  Majesty's  subjects, 
every  person  so  offending,"  &c. 

Sir  WiBiam  Sarcauri 


A  meeting  under  such  ^circumstances  is 
an  illegal  meeting,  or 

"  If  anybody  shall  incite  to  any  riot,  tumul- 
tuous meeting,  or  nnlawful  combination  or  con- 
fedracy." 

That  also  is  an  offence  under  this  Bill. 
Then,  again,  it  is  an  offence — 

'*  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly 

Srint,  write,  post,  publish,  circulate,  send  or 
Oliver,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  printed, 
posted,  circulated,  sent  or  delivered  any  notice 
or  message  exciting,  or  tending  to  incite  any 
riot,  tumultuous  or  unlawful  meeting,  or  as- 
sembly, or  unlawful  combination  or  confederacy, 
or  threatening  any  violence,  injury,  or  damage 
upon  any  condition,  or  in  any  event  or  other- 
wise to  the  person  or  property  real  or  personal 
of  any  person  whatever,  or  demanding  any 
money,  arms,  weapons  or  weapon,  ammunition, 
or  any  other  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  or 
directing  or  requiring  any  person  to  do,  or  not 
to  do,  any  act,  or  to  quit  the  service  or  employ- 
ment of  any  person." 

Now,  here  are  three  separate  classes  of 
offences  under  the  Whiteboy  Acts  which 
apply  to  public  meetings,  and  which  will 
become  offences  under  this  clause.  The 
preliminary  investigation  will  apply  to 
all  of  them.  Our  proposal  in  the  Act  of 
1882  was  not  to  apply  this  preliminary 
investigation  to  any  offence  connected 
with  the  holding  of  a  public  meeting. 
No  doubt  the  second  clause  of  the  Act 
provided  that  if  such  meeting  was  held 
after  it  had  been  specifically  prohibited, 
the  holding  of  such  meeting  or  assembly, 
was  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  public  offence. 
There  is  more  than  one  clause  in  this 
Bill  which  is  aimed  at  public  meetings, 
and  I  want  to  know,  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  that  question,  how  far  the 
right  of  public  meeting  is  struck  at  by 
the  Bill.  In  particular,  I  want  to  know 
at  the  commencement  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  whether 
the  Government  propose  to  lay  down 
the  principle  contained  in  the  Act  of 
1882,  that  these  preliminary  investiga- 
tions are  not  to  apply  to  offences  con- 
nected with  public  meetings. 

Mr.  holmes  :  The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Act  of  1882  was  this — that 
meetings  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant were  unlawful.  It  was  then  for 
the  first  time  declared  to  be  the  law  that 
if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  believed  that  any 
meeting  was  calculated  to  interfere  with 
or  endanger  the  public  peace,  he  could 
proclaim  it ;  and  if,  after  such  procla- 
mation any  person  took  part  in  such 
meeting,  he  was  guilty  of  an  offence. 
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That  was  for  the  first  time  made  law  by 
that  Act.  There  is  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  any  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts, 
and  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
present  BilJ.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Act  of  1882  did  not  incorporate  the 
Whiteboy  Acts.  We  have  no  doubt 
done  so,  but  they  were  existing  at  the 
time  the  Act  of  1882  passed,  and  there 
could  be  a  preliminary  investigation  as 
to  any  offence  committed  against  them. 
Preliminary  investigations,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  were  held. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  When  ? 

Mr.  HOLMES:  In  1882,  1885,  and 
1886  there  were  several  preliminary  in- 
vestigations under  the  Whiteboy  Acts. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Never. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  Act  of  1 882  which  lays 
down  any  principle  as  to  public  meetings 
except  that  they  might  be  prohibited  by 
proclamation,  and  that  provision  is  not 
contained  in  the  present  Bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
says  that  it  is  directed  against  combina- 
tions and  associations.  I  entirely  differ 
from  him.  I  maintain  that  there  were 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  1882  which  were 
directed  against  associations,  and  that  in 
this  respect  the  two  measures  are  pre- 
cisely parallel. 

Mb.  CHANGE:  I  must  express  the 
greatest  surprise  at  the  way  in  which 
this  controversy  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench. 
I  do  not  propose  to  characterize  it  as  I 
feel  inclined  to  do,  because  I  am  afraid 
that  the  language  I  might  use  would 
not  be  considered  Parliamentary.  The 
Government  say  that  the  preliminary 
investigation  is  to  be  applied  in 
order  to  discover  cases  of  unlawful 
assembly,  and  they  add  that  the  Act  of 
of  1882  was  just  as  bad,  because  the 
same  powers  existed  under  it.  But  they 
entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  Sub- 
section I.  of  Clause  16  of  the  Act  of  1882 
provides  that  only  felony,  murder  and 
misdemeanour  shall  be  inquired  into  by 
a  preliminary  process,  and  that  the 
holding  of  public  meetings  is  not  made 
subject  to  such  preliminary  investigation. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard  Webster) 
has  been  asked  if  that  is  true  or  not,  and 
he  says  distinctly  and  emphatically  that 
it  is  not  true,  because  if  hon.  Members 
will  read  the  section,  they  will  find  that 
there  are  general  words   which  cover 


public  meetings.  Section  16  of  the  Act 
of  1832  gives  this  power  in  all  cases  of 
misdemeanor.  Unlawful  assembly  is 
undoubtfully  a  misdemeanor  under  the 
Whitebay  Acts,  and  if  the  Section  ended 
there,  such  power  would  exist  in  the 
case  of  such  of  such  assemblies  ;  but  if 
hon.  Members  read  to  the  end  of  the 
Section,  they  will  fiad  that  the  general 
words  are  restricted  by  the  exemption 
contained  in  Sections  10  and  11  of 
offences  connected  with  illegal  meetings. 
There  may  be  a  distinction  between  the 
case  of  illegal  meetings  and  unlawful  as- 
semblies, although  what  the  distinction 
is  I  do  not  know,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any 
any  hon.  Member  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  can  get  up  and  raise  any  question 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Executive  by  the  Act  of  1 882. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
says  that  this  is  not  to  be  permanent 
law,  but  that  it  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. '  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  ingenuousness 
in  defending  so  wide  a  word  as 
**offence,"  by  telling  us  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  section  is  to  rest  altogether 
upon  the  action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  asks  the  House  to 
hand  over  all  its  duty  in  regard  to  the 
definition  of  the  law  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  to  enable  him  to 
say  what  the  cases  are  in  which  it  shall 
be  applied.  I  do  not  understand  that 
this  is  to  be  part  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  England,  so  that  the  law  in 
one  part  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  alto- 
gether different  from  what  it  is  in  an- 
other, and  the  definition  of  it  in  Ireland 
will  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Now,  I  hold  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  define  the 
law,  and  to  take  care  that  no  judicial 
weapon  shall  be  used  unjustly  or  unfairly. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  told  in  the  most 
common-place  language,  from  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  that  it  is  almost  a  virtue  on 
their  part  to  provide  that  the  definition 
of  what  the  offences  are  which  are  to 
bo  dealt  with  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  shall  altogether  depend  upon  the 
action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  in  the  remarks  he  made, 
did  not  go  through  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1882.  If  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  have  found  that  theio  are  several 
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provisions  in  this  measure  which  are  not 
at  all  similar  to  those  in  the  Act  of  1882. 
He  says  that  offences  under  the  White- 
boy  Acts  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
preliminary  investigation.  Undoubtedly 
they  could ;  but  what  followed  ?  In  that 
case  the  persons  charged  with  an  offence 
were  not  sent  before  two  Eesident  Ma- 
gistrates, but  were  to  be  charged  before 
a  jury.  There  are  some  other  examples. 
Take  the  case  of  conspiracy.  One  of  the 
sections  of  this  Bill  enables  a  preliminary 
investigation  to  take  place  in  a  case  of 
constructive  criminal  conspiracy.  Under 
that  Bill  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
what  is  perfectly  lawful  for  one  man  to  do 
would  become  unlawful  if  two  men  did 
it.  Under  this  Bill  such  an  unlawful 
act  is  subject  to  punishment,  but  before 
the  offence  fructifies  into  a  crime,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  can  put  the  Act  in  force 
in  order  to  discover  the  secret  minds  of 
the  two  men.  Having  tortured  them, 
and  compelled  their  wives  and  children 
to  criminate  them,  the  Government  can 
then  proceed  against  them  for  criminal 
conspiracy  before  two  Resident  Magis- 
trates. On  this  point,  I  have  another 
reason  why  the  word  **  offence*'  should 
not  be  retained  in  the  clause.  The  pre- 
liminary investigation  may  be  used  not 
only  against  the  prisoner  charged  with 
the  offence,  but  also  against  a  witness. 
If  the  witness  happens  to  go  back  on 
what  he  may  have  previously  said,  it  is 
possible  for  the  prosecuting  counsel  to 
produce  his  depositions,  to  confront  the 
witness  with  them,  and  to  make  use  of 
them  in  cross-examination.  There  was 
one  occasion,  in  Cork,  before  Judge 
O'Brien,  when  a  man  was  absolutely 
convicted  upon  depositions  used  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  that  will  not  be  the  fact. 
This  legislation  would  never  be  used  at 
any  time  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  change  :  But  it  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination; 
and  I  defy  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  say  that  under  this  sec- 
tion, as  it  is  now  drawn,  a  statement 
made  by  a  witness  may  not  be  used 
against  such  witness  to  cross-examine 
him  in  order  to  show  that  he  is  going 
back  on  his  own  evidence.  I  say,  most 
respectfully,  that  I  do  not  care  one  straw 
what  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
may  be,  because  I  feel  that  their  in- 
tentions will  be  of  no  aooount  in  the 

Mr.  Chance 


case  of  a  man  being  brought  up  and 
treated  to  six  months  with  hard 
labour.  I  could  give  plenty  of  reasons 
to  show  that  the  word  **  offence  "  is  a 
most  improper  one  to  use  in  the  section. 
Agreement  to  demand  a  certain  abate- 
ment of  rent  would,  under  this  Bill,  be 
held  to  be  a  criminal  conspiracy.  A 
landlord  could  go  up  to  Dublin  Castle 
with  certain  depositions  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  would  produce  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  there  must  have  been  some 
agreement  between  his  tenants  to  de- 
mand an  abatement  of  rent.  Thereupon 
the  Government  would  send  down  some 
gentleman  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  all  these  proceedings  may  be 
utilized  against  tenants  in  bankruptcy. 
I  am  told  that  a  great  question  of  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  settled  here.  I  distinctly 
deny  it;  and  whether  the  word  ** offence" 
is  inserted  in  the  clause  or  not,  I  am 
afraid  that  when  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  section  we  may  find  that  the  term  is 
used  in  a  still  more  objectionable  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  E.  T.  REID  (Dumfries,  &c.)  :  I 
do  not  think  the  argument,  whether  a 
provision  of  this  nature  was  inserted  in 
the  Act  of  1882  or  not,  has  really  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question.  If  it  was 
an  error  to  insert  it  in  that  Act  that  is 
certainly  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
repeat  the  error  now.  The  point  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  you  are  giving  this 
power  of  inquisition  in  regard  to  all 
offences  under  the  Act.  This  measure 
applies  to  offences  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  The  1st  sub- section  of  the  2nd 
clause  provides — 

**  Any  person  who  shall  take  part  in  any 
criminal  conspiracy  to  compel  or  induce  any 
person  or  persons  either  not  to  fulfil  his  or  their 
legal  obligations,  or  not  to  let,  hire,  use,  or 
occupy  any  land,  or  not  to  deal  with,  work  for, 
or  huro  any  person  or  persons  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trtule,  business,  or  occupation ;  or  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  law," 

may  be  precluded  in  any  district  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  have  thought 
proper  to  proclaim.  That  is  simply  a 
renewal  of  the  inquisition  in  a  most  for- 
midable form.  I  can  quite  understand 
putting  down  crime  where  something 
serious  has  been  done,  and  I  can  per- 
fectly understand  that  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  get  at  the  root  of  a  criminal 
conspiracy,  but  to  enact  the  power  of 
making  an  inquisition  into  matters  of 
this  kind  is  to  place  the  most  unlimited 
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powers  and  authority  ia  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Government. 

Sir  QEOEGE  CAMPBELL :  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  clause  1,  if  properly  used 
and  limited,  is  a  most  excellent  clause, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  see  it  confined  to 
proclaimed  districts.  I  believe  that  it  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  of  India  and  other  countries,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  law  of  all  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  the  law  in  Scotland 
and  India  is  not  applied  to  minor 
offences,  it  is  applied  to  major  offences 
only,  and  not  to  minor  offences.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  the  Goveroment  will  im- 
pose some  reasonable  limitations  upon 
it,  and  will  be  prepared  to  specify  what 
the  offences  are  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  I  certainly  hope  the  principle 
will  be  adopted  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
major  offences  only. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.):  We  have 
now  got  into  Committee  upon  the  Bill, 
and  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  be 
long  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  object 
of  the  measure.  The  Amendment  moved 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy)  raises  an  important  and  broad 
principle — one  which  has  been  discussed 
all  through  the  debate — namely,  whai 
are  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Bill. 
"We  are  now  led  to  believe,  by  the  action 
of  the  Government,  that  the  putting 
down  of  and  dealing  with  crinie  is  not 
the  object  of  the  Bill,  but  that  it  is  some- 
thing totally  different ;  and  we  can  now 
see  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
view  of  firm  government  are  to  prevail 
in  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  Bench. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  much  more  learned  in 
the  law  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  have 
dealt  with  the  legal  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  practical  view  of  the 
matter,  and  to  consider  what  will  probably 
be  the  action  of  the  Resident  Magistrates 
in  Ireland  when  they  have  such  powers 
as  this  clause  proposes  to  confer  on  them. 
It  has  been  stated  by  a  great  Statesman 
that  the  happiness  and  contentment  of 
the  people  will  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  does  upon  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  law  is 
enforced.  It  may  be  true,  and  I  believe 
it  is  true,  that  with  certain  modifications 
the  principle  of  this  clause  has  long 
been  the  law  of  Scotland ;  but  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the 
Scotch  Law  Officers  bad  chosen  to  abuse 


the  powers  intrusted  to  them  the  law 
would  soon  have  become  intolerable, 
and  the  people  of  Scotland  would  not 
have  submitted  to  it.  The  law  referred 
to,  in  Scotland,  however,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  power  proposed  to  be 
given  by  this  clause.  I  have  said  that 
if  such  powers  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch  Law  Officers  for  any  other 
purpose  than  detecting  major  offences, 
the  Scotch  people  would  not  tolerate 
them  for  a  single  hour ;  and  the  officer 
who  abused  the  power  would  be  sum- 
marily dismissed,  because  he  is  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  But  you  have  al- 
ways to  remember  that  you  are  dealing 
with  an  Irish  Bill ;  that  you  are  placing 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  hate  the 
Irish  people,  over  whom  the  people  have 
no  control,  and  who  would  abuse  the 
powers  intrusted  to  them  with  absolute 
impunity,  and  in  spite  of  the  people. 
On  that  ground  alone  the  Irish  Members 
are  justified  in  closely  scrutinizing  the 
powers  proposed  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Government, 
because — as  I  have  pointed  out — we 
have  to  deal  with  a  body  of  men  who 
are  hostile  to  the  Irish  people.  We 
know,  from  experience,  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
entitled  to  ask  what  is  likely  to  be  done 
under  this  Bill.  It  is  perfect  moonshine 
to  talk  to  us  about  such  provisions 
having  been  contained  in  the  Act  of 
1882.  I  believe  this  Bill  is  much  worse 
than  the  Act  of  1 882,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  I  admit  that  the  Act  of  1882 
was  exceedingly  bad.  Indeed,  the  very 
men  who  passed  the  Act  of  1882  are,  I 
believe,  prepared  to  admit  now  that  it 
was  a  most  severe  and  improper  Act. 
In  a  letter  written  by  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan,  the  other  day,  he  states,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  principally  in- 
trusted with  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act,  that  it  was  always 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  confine 
its  operations  to  the  detection  of  crime, 
and  not  to  apply  it  to  political  organiza- 
tions. Nothing  can  be  more  intolerable 
and  degrading  than  the  provisions  of 
the  present  measure ;  and  yet  the  full 
power  of  the  measure  may  be  enforced 
in  very  trivial  cases  if  the  principle  be 
affirmed  by  leaving  in  the  word  **  offence," 
instead  of  substituting  ^^  crime."  There 
is  not  a  single  man  in  Ireland,  if  he  does 
not  happen  to  be  a  Conservative  in 
politics,  who  may  not  bo  brought  up 
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under  thin  Bill  and  examined  as  to 
every  detail  of  his  private  life.  Can 
anybody  conceive  anything  more  odious 
or  more  ropupjnant  to  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish life  and  English  law  ?  Let  mo  give 
a  case  which  occurred  about  three  months 
ago.  In  the  County  of  Limerick  a  local 
bench  of  magistrates,  acting  on  their 
own  motion,  unquestionably  broke  the 
law,  and  going  far  beyond  their  powers, 
Bent  persons  to  prison  illegally;  but 
they  were,  unfortunately,  too  poor  to 
resist  the  magistrates.  The  occurrence 
happened  at  a  place  called  Drumcolla, 
and  the  charge  was  that  a  meeting  had 
taken  place  at  a  private  house  which 
was  alleged  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
National  League,  and  witnesses  were 
examined  as  to  what  took  place  in  that 
private  house.  Those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  National  League,  one  and 
all,  refused  to  give  information.  I  have 
carefully  inquired  into  the  case,  and  I 
am  perfectly  convinced,  from  the  little 
knowledge  of  law  I  possess,  that  the 
magistrates  had  no  right  to  press  the 
matter  further.  It  occurred,  however, 
at  the  time  when  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
liad  been  declared  to  be  illegal.  The 
men  who  were  summoned  declined  to 
give  evidence  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  incriminate  themselves ;  but  the 
magistrates  committed  several  of  them 
to  gaol,  and  remanded  them  time  after 
time  because  they  refused  to  answer 
questions,  notwithstanding  that  their 
ground  of  refusal  was  the  fear  of  in- 
criminating themselves.  I  maintain 
that  in  tlie  course  they  took  the  magis- 
trates distinctly  broke  the  law  ;  but  the 
men  were  too  poor  to  proceed  against 
them.  If  this  Bill  becomes  law,  this 
power  will  be  exercised  all  over  Ireland. 
Any  policeman  may  go  and  swear  his 
belief  that  there  has  been  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  that  is  exactly  what  will 
occur  if  this  section  is  passed.  He  will 
go  to  the  nearest  magistrate  and  swear 
an  information.  In  regard  to  a  private 
meeting,  at  which  there  are  one  or  two 
priests  present,  you  may  have  them 
summoned  before  a  magistrate,  together 
with  all  the  other  people  who  were  pre- 
sent, and  everybody  knows  that,  what- 
ever criminal  Act  you  may  pass,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  get  an  Irishman,  in 
Buch  a  case,  to  give  you  any  information 
whatever.  Therefore,  you  are  placing 
iu  the  hands  of  the  Government  the 
power  of  putting  in  force  a  law  which 
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will  practically  suspend  the  Act  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  because  nothing  will 
induce  these  men  to  give  evidence  upon 
the  sworn  information  of  some  police 
constable.  You  may  sweep  into  prison 
whole  bodies  of  men  whose  only  crime 
will  be  a  refusal,  as  a  point  of  honour, 
to  give  evidence.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  will  be  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  when  it  becomes  an  Act,  and  it  is 
the  way  in  which  it  will  be  used  if  it  is 
not  controlled  in  principle  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  '*  crime."  As  it  stands, 
it  may,  for  example,  be  used  for  impri- 
soning anj  number  of  men  for  no  other 
reason  than  refusing  to  give  evidence, 
or  refusing  on  oath  to  retail  the  private 
conversation  which  may  have  taken 
place  around  the  dinner  table.  As  I 
have  said,  you  are  giving  the  Govern- 
ment a  power  tantamount  to  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  because  this 
operation  can  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  and  there  is  nothing  to  insure 
that  any  man  may  not  be  kept  in  prison 
for  an  indefinite  time.  Under  those lir- 
cumctances,  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  adopt  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton): 
Unless  the  Government  are  very  desirous 
of  prolonging  the  discussion  on  this  Bill, 
I  do  not  quite  understand  why  they 
should  oppose  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy),  to 
leave  out  the  word  **  offence  "  and  in- 
sert *'  crime."  I  understood  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
to  say  that  that  Amendment  will  not 
change  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  If  so, 
why  does  ho  exclude  it?  If  it  is  not 
clear  to  his  mind,  and  he  does  not  agree 
with  it,  why  should  he  insert  the  word 
**  crime  "  in  line  11  of  the  same  clause  ? 
In  line  11  the  words  are  not  ''such 
offence,"  but  **  such  crime."  How  is  it 
that  that  which  is  an  offence  in  line  7 
becomes  crime  in  lino  11?  Unless  there 
is  a  different  meaning,  how  is  it  that  the 
word  **  offence  "  becomes  **  crime  "  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  clause  ?  Why 
should  it  not  be  described  as  ''such 
offence,"  if  the  Government  interpret 
the  word ''offence  "  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  ** crime?"  If  both  words 
mean  the  same  thing,  what  are  we 
fighting  about  ?  Either  the  contention 
of  the  Government  is  absurd,  or  they 
are  trying  to  induce  the  Committee  to 
vote  two  different    things   within  the 
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limits  of  tho  same  clause.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  have  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
enable  me  to  interpret  legal  terms  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  I  presume  that  even  in  Ire- 
land, language  has  the  same  definite 
meaning  as  it  has  in  other  parts  of 
Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  if  you 
have  in  a  penal  clause  an  *'  oiTeDce  "  de- 
fined as  a  *^ crime"  in  another  part  of 
it,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  object  to  use  the  same  de- 
scriptive words  four  lines  before  which 
they  use  four  lines  after.  There  may  be 
a  subtle  and  hidden  meaning  in  this 
definition;  and,  if  so,  the  Committee 
ought  to  know  what  it  is.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  distinction  of  meaning  in  the 
mind  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (A£r. 
Holmes),  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  the  House  who  is  more  cap- 
able of  discriminating  between  different 
words  than  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
he  quite  understands  the  definition  he 
has  drawn.  I  myself  would  suggest  that 
the  word  ought  to  mean  crime,  and  crime 
of  a  felonious  character.  If  it  is  intended 
to  mean  something  else,  the  difference 
should  be  made  very  clear.  At  present 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  are 
trying  to  land  the  Committee  in  a  maze, 
and  unless  there  is  some  subtle  meaning 
which  has  not  yet  been  brought  out,  I 
hope  the  Government,  by  accepting  the 
Amendment,  will  prevent  the  Committee 
from  being  engaged  in  a  long  and  un- 
satisfactory discussion  upon  the  clause. 
Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  The  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Brad- 
laugh),  who  has  just  sat  down,  has  spoken 
under  a  misapprehension.  The  Govern- 
ment are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the 
Bill  would  be  much  better  drafted  if  the 
word  *'  offence  "  were  used  in  line  1 1  in- 
stead of  ''crime."  But  we  do  not  admit 
that  there  is  any  distinction  to  be  drawn 
in  law  between  the  word  '*  offence  "  and 
the  word  ''crime."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  got  up  very  early  in 
the  discussion  and  talked  of  the  vital 
principle  which  is  here  raised,  and  said 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Government 
to  declare  whether  they  meant  to  limit 
the  operation  of  the  section  to  what  he 
called  "graver  crimes,"  or  not,  I,  in  the 
clearest  language  I  could  command,  said 
that  it  was  intended  to  apply  the  section 
to  every  offence  that  is  punishable  under 


this  Bill.  Therefore,  I  deny  that  there 
is  any  obscurity  in  the  policy  which  the 
Government  have  enunciated. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  I 
should  like  to  know  how  far  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  goes.  The 
title  of  the  Bill  is,  that  it  is  a  Bill  to — 

**  !Make  bettor  provision  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  Crime  in  Irelana,  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  thereto." 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  object  of 
the  Bill  which  has  gone  forth  to  the 
country.  The  Committee  are  now  to 
understand,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  No. 

Sir  ^yILLIAM  HARCOURT :  The 
word  crime  is  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  of  better  drafting. 
The  country,  I  think,  will  understand 
what  IS  meant  by  the  better  drafting  of 
the  Bill.  The  Committee  are  really 
now  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bill. 
We  have  had  half-a-dozen  statements  of 
the  object  of  the  Bill.  We  see  now  what 
the  Bill  is  not.  It  is  not  a  Bill  for  the 
punishment  of  crime ;  it  is  a  Bill  for 
applying  penalties  by  Resident  Magis- 
trates to  new  offences  created  by  the  Bill. 
Our  first  Amendment  should  be  in  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill,  because  if  the  word 
'*  crime  "  is  to  disappear  everywhere  in 
the  Bill,  it  ought  to  disappear  in  the  Pre- 
amble. Now  that  the  Committee  have 
got  clearly  at  the  band  of  the  Government, 
their  first  proceeding  ought  to  be  to  make 
the  title  of  the  Bill  correspond  with  its 
intentions.  They  ought  to  say  that  it  is 
a  Bill  for  summary  proceeding  by  men 
who  are  not  lawyers,  and  for  inflicting 
for  ever  on  the  whole  of  the  Irish  people 
penalties  for  certain  offences.  [  Cries  of 
**No,  no!"]  But  I  say  Yes;  because 
you  may  have  every  man  brought  up 
under  this  clause,  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  not.  It  applies  to  every  man  in  Ire- 
land. Every  landlord  who  does  not  get 
the  whole  of  his  rent  can  have  every  one 
of  his  tenants  brought  up  before  a  Resi- 
dent Magistrate,  who  may  be  a  half-pay 
captain,  and  require  the  whole  of  his 
previous  life  to  be  inquired  into.  We 
have  now  got  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Bill.  Something  has  been  said  about 
the  Scotch  Law  ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J. 
P.  B.  Robertson)  how  many  instances 
he  hasknownpersonally  in  his  experience 
of  the  Scotch  Law,  of  a  power  of  this  kind 
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boing  used  in  Scotland.  I  Lave  not  had 
much  experience  of  the  Scotch  Law;  but 
I  believe  that  if  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
were  necessary  in  Scotland,  it  would  be 
conducted  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who 
is  a  lawyer,  before  the  Sheriff,  who  is  a 
high  judicial  officer,  and  who  would  only 
allow  questions  to  be  put  according  to 
law.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
holding  an  inquiry  before  a  Eesident 
Magistrate.  I  think  the  Committee 
ought  clearly  to  understand  the  position 
to  which  we  have  now  got.  We  have  got 
rid  of  crime  altogether  in  the  larger 
parts  of  the  Bill.  It  is  a  Bill  for  sum- 
marily proceeding  against  everybody 
who  is  suspected  of  knowing  something 
about  somebody  who  will  not  let,  hire, 
U8e,  or  occupy  any  land.  Of  course  the 
Committee  know  what  that  is  meant  for. 
That  is  the  real  thumbscrew.  It  used  to 
be  employed  in  Scotland.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Government  propose  to  re- 
introduce the  ancient  method  here  ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  **  boot "  which  is  to  be 
applied  by  the  landlords  to  all  the  tenants 
of  Ireland.  It  is  the  method  by  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  it  is  to  be  applied  by  all  the 
employers  of  labour  in  Ireland  to  persons 
who  do  not  come  strictly  within  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Trades  Union  Act.  Every- 
body who  may  be  suspected  of  having 
made  an  agreement  with  anybody  else, 
not  to  work  for,  or  hire,  or  purchase 
from  another  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
trade,  may  be  summoned  before  a  Resi- 
dent Magistate  and  examined.  There- 
fore, this  Bill  touches  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ireland — not  the  criminal  popula- 
tion at  all,  but  people  in  their  social  rela- 
tions— who  ui  ay  do  anything  inconvenient 
to  the  landlord  class.  That  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Bill.  And  now  we  come 
to  the  fact  whether  this  exceptional  pre- 
liminary proceeding  is  to  be  confined  to 
crime,  and  we  are  told,  **  Oh,  dear!  not 
at  all."  It  is  to  apply  to  all  anti-land- 
lord offences.  Those  are  the  things  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  I  say  that  the 
English  people  never  would  have  en- 
dured such  a  proposal  as  that  for  a 
single  moment.  My  contention  is  that 
this  procedure  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  offences  for  which  a  man  could  be 
arrested  by  warrant,  and  not  to  a  case 
where  a  man  is  unwilling  to  continue  to 
farm  a  particular  piece  of  land  at  a  high 
rent.  The  preliminary  investigation 
ought  not  to  affect  minor  offences,  but 
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should  apply  to  crime  only.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  to  be  applied 
to  offences  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Criminal  Code,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  single  moment  in  Eng- 
land. 

Ma.  ANDERSON :  I  only  desire  to 
say  a  word  on  the  question  upon  a  point 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
word  ''crime"  certainly  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  most  important  one  as  it  appears 
in  this  clause.  What  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  mention  is  that  the  power  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  sec- 
tion is  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scotch 
Law ;  and  some  hon.  Members  have  had 
circulated  among  them  documents  which 
profess  to  lay  down  what  the  Scotch  Law 
is.  I  have  one  from  the  Patriotic  Union, 
which  says,  among  other  things,  that 
this  particular  section,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bill,  are  taken  from  the  Scotch 
Law.  Now,  Sir,  the  learned  Counsel, 
who  appears  to  have  been  consulted  by 
the  Patriotic  Union,  appear  to  be  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  Scotch 
Law  on  the  subject  really  is.  I  believe 
that  a  power  of  this  kind  has  not  been 
put  in  force  within  the  memory  of  any 
person  practicing  at  the  present  moment 
at  the  Scotch  Bar.  I  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
(Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald),  or  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson),  whether, 
in  his  professional  experience,  he  has 
ever  known  this  power  to  be  put  in 
force  with  regard  to  any  offences,  serious 
or  otherwise.  There  is  no  response.  I 
have  taken  some  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  both  by  research  and  by 
gathering  information  as  to  the  expe- 
rience of  Scotch  lawyers,  and  I  can  find 
no  instance  recorded  in  which  a  power  of 
this  kind  has  been  exercised  with  regard 
to  any  class  of  offence.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  our  Criminal  Procedure 
is  that  everything  should  be  public  and 
open ;  but  here  we  have  something 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  worse  than  what 
we  read  of  in  the  dark  ages.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  bad  as  any  inquisition.  I  have 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  late  Lord  Advocate  (Mr. 
J.  B.  Balfour)  that  an  impression  exists 
in  Scotland  that  there  is  such  a  law  ; 
but  it  is  only  an  impression ;  and  lawyers 
very  often  get  impressions  which  are  very 
mistaken  and  erroneous.  When  you 
are,  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  introducing  into  the  Public 
Law  of  Ireland  a  subject  of  this  serious 
and  inquisitorial  character,  I  think  you 
require  something  more  definite  than 
the  more  impression  of  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  even  so  eminent  as  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  the  late  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  sort  of  idea  that  the 
power  has  been  put  in  force  in  some 
cases  of  grave  importance  —  such  as 
treason,  murder,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  That  seems  to  be  the  idea  ;  but 
the  opinion  is  unanimous  that,  in  regard 
to  minor  offences,  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  is  a  thing  entirely  unheard  of. 
Everybody  is  agreed  that  any  attempt 
by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  or  the  Sheriff 
to  put  such  a  power  in  force,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  crime  of  the  utmost  gpravity, 
would  not  be  permitted.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  Committee  ought,  in  regard  to 
this  word  **  offence,"  to  test  the  question, 
and  let  it  be  understood  in  the  country 
what  the  proposal  means.  I  hope  it  will 
be  made  clear  and  distinct  that  it  is  not 
the  law  of  Scotland.  I  am  quite  sure 
of  this — that  if  you  were  now  to  attempt 
to  introduce  this  proposal  into  Scotland, 
and  to  give  the  Sheriff  or  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  the  power  of  inquiry  in  regard  to 
every  political  agitation,  you  would  have 
the  same  diffculty  which  I  imagine  you 
will  have  in  Ireland.  You  would  not  be 
able  to  manage  the  people  of  Scotland, 
who  could  not  submit  to  it  for  a  moment. 
Therefore,  I  venture  to  urge  upon  the 
Committee  that  the  proposed  attempt 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  into  the 
Bill  a  principle  which  is  not  to  put  down 
crime,  but  to  place  it  in  the  power  of 
every  Besident  Magistrate,  assisted  by, 
I  presume,  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  whose  name  is  used  in  the 
section  to  conduct  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation into  offences  of  a  trivial  character, 
is  a  power  which  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  any  Government. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  regard  this  Amendment 
as  a  test  Amendment  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  It  tests  the  meaning  of  the 
Bill,  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
and  the  sincerity  of  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  are  called  Liberal  Unionists 
on  this  subject.  I  think  the  speech  we 
have  just  heard  throws  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  whole  question.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Anderson)  that  there  has  been  no 
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argument  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  Bill  of  the  Government  as  the  argu- 
ment that  this  clause  is  only  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  provision  which  exists  in  the 
Scotch  law.  Let  me  make  this  frank  con- 
fession to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend — 
that  until  I  heard  his  speech  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  a  power  which 
is  used  almost  every  week  in  Scotland. 
The  intricacies  of  the  law  are  often 
trying  to  an  English  lawyer ;  but  they 
are  much  more  intricate  to  an  Irish 
layman  like  myself ;  and  I  confess  that 
the  general  impression  among  Irishmen, 
and  even  among  Englishmen,  has  been 
that  whenever  a  grave  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  Scotland,  such  as  murder  or 
attempt  to  murder,  the  ordinary,  popular, 
and  usual  mode  of  procedure  was  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  this  kind 
to  begin  with.  I  now  find  that  I  have 
been  labouring  under  a  complete  de- 
lusion, and  that  this  power  has  never, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  been  em- 
ployed in  Scotland  at  all.  I  was  rather 
astonished  to  see  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr. 
J.  P.  B.  Robertson)  sitting  quietly  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  while  one  of  the 
principal  proposals  of  the  Government 
for  the  support  of  the  Bill  was  being 
removed  without  any  attempt  to  defend 
it.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell).  Because  a  par- 
ticular law  happens  to  be  good  for  Scot- 
land or  England  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  would  be  good  for  Ireland, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  inquired  into. 
The  excellence  of  a  law  depends  largely 
upon  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
I  implore  the  Committee,  in  considering 
any  proposal  under  this  or  any  other 
Bill,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  the  law,  whether  good 
or  bad,  in  England  or  Scotland,  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  public  opinion, 
while  in  Ireland  it  is  entirely  independent 
of  public  opinion.  I  will  not  go  into 
questions  of  controversy ;  but  there  is 
this  fundamental  distinction  between 
Irish  administration  and  English  and 
Scotch  administration — that  the  latter  is 
more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  people, 
whereas  in  Ireland  the  administrators 
of  the  law  are  not  only  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  people,  but  are  in  a  hostile  camp. 
I  want  to  bring  home,  as  clearly  as  I 
can  to  English  and  Scotch  Members,  how 
a  law  like  this  will  work  in  Ireland. 
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Let  me  take  one  poiDt.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)   has  several 
times  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  this 
extraordinary  law  is  only  to  come  into 
operation  in  districts  which  have  been 
proclaimed   by    the    Lord   Lieutenant. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  perfectly 
candid  in  his  statement.     He  is  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  really   an 
effective  and  honest  safeguard  against 
the  abuse  of  the  power.     Let  me  bring 
to  the  recollection  of  the  right    hon. 
Gentleman   a  fact  which  he  must  re- 
member if  I  only  jog  his  memory.     My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  was  imprisoned  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Coercion  Act  in    1881.     That 
exceptional  law  was  only  applicable  to  a 
district   which    had    been    proclaimed. 
We  all  thought  that  a  district  would  only 
be  proclaimed  when  there  existed  within 
it  a  large   and   widespread  amount  of 
crime,  which  would  render  it  liable  to 
disturbance.    But  what  happened  ?   The 
City  of  Dublin  was  proclaimed.     But  in 
the  City  of  Dublin  there  were  no  offences 
against  the  ordinary  law ;  no  agrarian 
crime  existed ;  and,  although  there  was 
disturbance  going  on  in   several  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  there    was    none    in 
Dublin.    When  Mr.  Forster  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  Proclamation  he 
was  perfectly  candid  and  honest  in  his 
answer.  He  said,  in  the  course  of  debate, 
that  the  reason  for  proclaiming  the  City 
of  Dublin  was  that  the  speeches  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tipperary 
(Mr.  Dillon) — for  he  represented  Tip- 
perary then — were  delivered  mainly  in 
the  City  of  Dublin,  and  that  Dublin  had 
been  proclaimed  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  imprison  my  hon.  Friend,     I  would 
ask  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  if  that 
fact  does  not  effectually  dispose  of  his 
idea  that  the  necessity  of  proclaiming 
a  district  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
wide-reaching  application  of  the  Bill? 
Many  allusions  have  been  made  to  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882.     I  am  not  going  to 
be  the  apologist  of  that  Act.     I  objected 
to  it  strongly,  and  I  opposed  its  adminis- 
tration   strongly    after     it    came    into 
operation.     Under  that  Act  there  were 
some  gross  and  terrible  cases  of  hardship 
and  injustice.     There  was  the  case   of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  -for  West- 
moath,  now  Member  for  the  Harbour 
Division  of  Dublin  (Mr.  T.  C.  Harrington). 
My  hon.  Friend  was  put  in    gaol  for 
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having  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  intimidated  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  County  of  West- 
meath,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he 
was  elected  as  the  Eepresentative  of  the 
very  farmers  he  was  accused  of  having 
intimidated.     At  the  same  time,  I  wish 
to  declare  that  these  cases  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Crimes  Act  of   1882  for 
political  purposes  and  against  political 
opponents  were  isolated  cases,  and  they 
stand  out  in    bold  relief  against    the 
shameful  abuse  of  the  administration  of 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882  for  other  pur- 
poses.    We  have  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Spencer  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  that 
they  were  mainly  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  Act,  and  I  have  now 
given  you  the  testimony  of  an  opponent 
of   the    Act.     Lord    Spencer    and    Sir 
George  Trevelyan  are  perfectly  justified 
in  their  claim  that  the  Crimes  Act  was 
used    against    serious    crimes,  and  not 
against  political  offences.     But  we  found 
that  juries  were  unfairly  selected,  and 
that  verdicts  was  got  in    some    cases 
which  were  not  entitled  to  moral  con- 
sideration ;  but  our  opposition  to  them 
did  not  hurt  the  course  of  law  and  order. 
That,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  crimes  proceeded  against  under 
the  Crimes  Act  were  crimes  of  murder, 
attempt  to  commit  murder,  and  other 
grave  crimes.     Are  we  to  compare  the 
employment  of  the  Crimes  Act  against  a 
man  who  is  accused  of  murder  with  the 
provisions  cf  a  Bill  like  this,  which,  by 
the    confession    of   the  Government,  is 
intended  to  be  employed  against  political 
opponents  and  agrarian   combinations  ? 
[An  hon.  Member:  No.]      I  am   glad 
that  I  have  got   that  contradiction.     I 
think  it  was  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  North  West  Ham  (Mr.  Forrest 
Fulton)  who  said  "  No." 

Mr.  FOREEST  FULTON  (West 
Ham,  N.) :  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  en- 
tirely in  error  ;  I  said  nothing. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR:  No;  I  am 
told  it  was  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  for  INDIA  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
(Chatham) :  No  ;  I  said  nothings 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  :  I  must  say, 
Mr.  Courtney,  that  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions  where  silence,  like  discretion,  is 
the  better  part  of  valour.  I  was  saying 
that  there  was  what  almost  amounts  to  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  that  the  Bill  is  to  be  used  against 
political  opponents.  If  the  Bill  is  in- 
tended to  be  directed  against  crime — 
such  serious  and  grave  crimes  as  murder 
and  attempt  to  murder — if  it  is  intended 
to  be  used  only  against  crime,  why  do 
not  the  Government  accept  the  Amend- 
ment, and  insert  the  word  **  crime  *'? 
Why  do  they  stand  by  the  word 
**  offence  ?  "  I  will  tell  the  Committee 
why.  It  is  because  it  has  a  wider 
and  broader  meaning  than  the  word 
**  crime  " — because  **  offence  "  implies 
political  action,  social  action,  individual 
action,  and  agrarian  action ;  and  all 
those  things  the  Government  mean 
to  arm  themselves  with  a  perfect 
armoury  of  weapons  to  put  down.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  this  will  work.  There 
are  two  parish  priests  at  present  in 
prison  in  Ireland — Father  Keller  and 
Father  Ryan — because  they  have  re- 
fused to  answer  certain  questions  in  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy.  Father  Keller  is 
in  prison  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judge  of  a  Superior  Court  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  if  he  had  refused  to  put  him- 
self under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
monest Resident  Magistrate  he  can  be, 
when  this  Bill  becomes  an  Act,  put  in 
prison  by  a  man  who  belongs  to  the 
most  dastardly  class  who  ever  coerced, 
or  shamed,  or  disgraced  a  country.  See 
how  this  will  work.  The  5th  sub- 
section of  Clause  2  applies  the  Bill  to — 

'*  Any  person  who,  by  words  or  acts,  shall  in- 
cite, solicit,  encourage,  or  persuade  any  other 
person  to  commit  any  of  the  ofifences  herein - 
Defore  mentioned/' 

If  I  write  an  article  in  a  newspaper  en- 
couraging the  tenants  of  the  Marquess 
of  Clanricardo  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  of  rent — a  much  smaller  re- 
duction than  the  Judges  of  the  Land 
Court  have  made,  for  there  has  been  a 
singular  revelation  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  this  respect — namely,  that  the 
Judges  of  the  Land  Court  in  Ireland 
have  more  heavily  mulcted  the  landlords 
than  the  Plan  of  Campaign  sought  to 
do ;  but  if  I,  as  a  writer  in  a  newspaper, 
write  an  article  to  persuade  the  tenants 
to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of 
rent,  I  am  guilty  of  an  offence  under 
Section  2  of  the  Bill.  I  can  be  hauled 
before  one  of  these  Irish  Resident 
Magistrates,  and  if  I  refuse  to  give  evi- 
dence I  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  month 
after  month  for  li  or  18  months — just 
as   long    as   the  Resident    Magistrate 


thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  me  in  prison 
for  terrorizing  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  has  the  face  to  de- 
clare that  the  Bill  is  not  levelled  against 
the  combination  of  tenants  to  secure 
abatements  of  rent.  lean  only  put  down 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement  to 
invincible  ignorance.  I  say  that  we  are 
now  testing  the  honafidei  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and 
not  even  among  our  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations could  we  have  imagined  that, 
as  early  as  the  second  line  of  the  Bill, 
the  Government  would  have  exposed 
their  whole  hand,  and  shown  that  this 
Bill  is  a  gpreat  network  and  machinery 
for  putting  down  all  political  combina- 
tion and  all  social  and  agrarian  move- 
ments. 

Mb.  J.  B.  BALFOUR  (Clackmannan, 
&c.) :  As  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
appeals  have  repeatedly  been  made  as  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  I  desire,  as  a  Scotch 
lawyer,  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  prac- 
tice there.  What  I  have  to  say,  how- 
ever, is  rather  of  a  negative  than  a  posi- 
tive character.  It  is  that,  although  I 
have  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
taken  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
Criminal  Law  in  Scotland,  I  do  not  re- 
collect of  any  case  in  which  the  power 
now  in  question  has  been  exercised — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  power  of  putting 
on  oath  and  examining  persons  with 
regard  to  a  crime  in  respect  of  which  no 
one  had  been  put  under  charge.  While 
in  the  text-books  it  is  stated  that  that 
power  exists — and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  does  exist — the  Committee 
may  gather  some  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  of  Scotland  when  I  say  that  I  am 
unable  to  recall  any  instance  in  which, 
in  my  experience,  it  has  been  exercised. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  some  very  grave  and 
exceptional  case  it  might  not  be  right  to 
exercise  it;  but  to  make  it  a  normal  and 
ordinary  part  of  the  Criminal  Law  would 
be  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which 
that  law  is  now  generally  administered. 
I  may  add  that  if  it  were  proposed  to 
extend  or  apply  the  exercise  of  that 
power  to  the  case  of  what  may  be  called 
petty  offences,  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  such  a  thing  would  never  be  as- 
sented to  by  any  Lord  Advocate,  or  tole- 
rated in  Scotland  for  a  single  day.  If 
I  am  asked  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
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fluoli  a  pover  would  be  exercised,  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  definite 
rusvot,  because  I  bare  no  experience  of 
its  having  been  put  in  force;  but  I 
Bbould  say  that  it  would  only  be  exer- 
cised eiibioct  to  careful  precautions  and 
safeguaraB.  An  inquiry  on  oath  in  regard 
to  a  crime  with  which  no  one  woa  charged 
vould  only  be  held  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistrate  who  was  a  lawyer,  such  as 
the  Sheriff;  and  he  would,  no  doubt,  dis- 
allow the  examination  of  any  person  who 
was  not  a  competent  witness,  and  decline 
to  permit  any  questions  to  be  put  which 
would  not  be  competent  questions  in  a 
Court  of  Law.  I  cannot  imagine,  in  an 
iarestigation  of  this  kind,  that  there 
would  be  greater  latitude  of  inquiry 
than  would  be  permilted  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  witness  in  open  Court.  I 
may  add  that  there  are  various  provi- 
sions in  this  clause  which  strike  me  as 
open  to  grave  objection.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  any  details  just  nowj 
bat  one  appears  to  me  to  be  so  objection- 
able that  I  have  put  down  an  Ameod- 
ment  to  it.  [(Vim  of  "Order  !  "]  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  that  Amendment 
now  ;  but  I  was  merely  going  to  indi- 
cate the  mode  in  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  are  propoaol  to  hi  carried  oat. 
Further,  the  Bill  is  directed  against  many 
things  which  are  not  crimes  at  all.  At 
all  events,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  clear  that 
many  of  the  so-called  "  offences"  speci- 
fied are  not  criminal  offences  according 
to  the  law  of  Scotland.  As  an  example 
of  the  objectionable  proposals  of  the  Bill, 
I  may  mention  the  one  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  enact  that  the  usual  protec- 
tion which  exists  as  a  safeguard  for  a 
witness  shall  be  done  away  with,  and 
that  he  is  to  be  called  upon  to  answer 
questions  which  may  criminate  himself. 
As  I  have  said,  there  seem  to  me,  and  to 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  near  me 
the  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr. 
Asher),  that  there  are  a  great  many 
tluD^s  struck  at  by  this  Bill  whioh,  ao- 
eording  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  would 
not  be  crimes  at  all.  I  am  not  going  to 
anticipate  the  discussion  upon  Olauas  2 ; 
but  our  opinion  is  clear  that  many  of 
these  things  aKsinst  whioh  that  clause  is 
directed  would  not  be  oven  offences  in 
Sootland.  Historically.  I  am  unable  to 
,  find  that  the  power  in  question  has  ever 
been  put  in  forco  in  .Scotland,  except  in 
case  of  crimes  uf  a  grave  desorip- 
;  at  all  events,  I  am  sure  that  it 
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would  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  pur- 
suing what  may  bo  termed  a  fishing  in- 
quiry into  matters  of  the  character 
specified  in  Clause  2 — a  kind  of  inquiry 
whioh,  if  permitted,  might  involve  every 
person  in  a  whole  parish  or  country  side 
being  summoned  and  interrogated  on 
oath  in  regard  to  the  action  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours  in  regard  to  matters 
not  crimmal.  When  you  come  to  such 
charges  as  combination,  you  at  once  get 
into  a  maze  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  any  man  can  escape,  and  every 
man  may  be  examined  as  a  possible  wit* 
ness  against  his  neighbour.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  Scotknd  such  a  law  so 
administered  would  ever  be  tolerated.  I 
owe  an  apology  to  the  House  for  speak- 
ing somewhat  hypothetical ly  in  regard 
to  the  rules  of  Scotch  law  and  practice 
in  pursuing  inquiries  by  way  of  exami- 
nation on  oath  where  no  one  has  been 
put  under  charge;  but  my  justification 
must  be  that  I  am  without  actual  ex< 
perienceof  the  power  in  question  haviug 
been  put  in  practice,  although  I  be- 
lievB  that  the  power  does  tochnioally 
exist. 

Da.  C0MMIN8  (Roscommon,  S.}: 
Having  heard  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity what  the  law  of  Scotland  is,  it  is 
quite  as  well  to  see  what  the  law  of 
England  is  in  regard  to  the  words 
"offence"  and  "crime"  introduced 
here.  They  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  gross  ignorance  of  their  mean- 
ing. The  1st  sub-section  of  the  clause 
says — 

"  Where  the  Attomdj'  General  for  Ireland 
believM  that  any  □flbDCp  to  which  thii  uction 
spplice  has  lieen  cotnmitlod  id  h  proclnimad 
diHtrict,  ho  may  dii«et  a  rcaldent  ma^slrato  to 
hold  an  inquiry  under  this  section,  and  there- 
upon Buch  rcaidcnt  magistrato  may,  nlthouRh 
no  porion  may  ba  charged  before  him  with  the 
commiwioa  of  such  crimo,  sit  at  a  polico  court 
or  jMttjr  ssMionat  court-houao,  or  police  atation, 
and  examiae  on  oath  conceraiD^  such  offence 
any  witncsi  appeariag  before  him,  and  may 
take  the  depoBition  ol  such  vitncsa ;  and,  if  ho 
■ee  cauie,  may  bind  luch  vitness  by  rocog- 
nisaDce  to  appear  and  give  evidence  at  the  next 
petty  iGMions,  or  whoa  culled  upuit,  within 
three  monlha  from   the   date  of   sach  rccog* 

Now,  there  is  a  well-known  ABO  book 
on  English  law — Biaekitons — who  says 
of  the  acts  punishable  by  Criminal  Law, 
that  they  are  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries— crimes  and  offences;  that  crimes 
are  indictable  offences  only,  whereas 
offenoes  in  a  broader  sense  indude  ever^- 
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thing  not  indictable.  There  are  two 
technical  words  which,  in  a  work  by  one 
of  the  highest  Constitutional  writers  on 
the  law,  have  their  true  technical  mean- 
ing given  to  them.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Eichard  Webster)  argued  as  though 
the  two  words  are  synonymous,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  there  should  be  such  gross 
ignorance.     In  an  Act  of  Parliament  it  is 

Erobable  that  the  first  word  used  will  be 
eld  to  govern  all  the  rest  of  the  clause ; 
and,    therefore,     the     word    "  crime," 
which  appears  in  the  section  later  on, 
will  most  likely  be  interpreted  to  mean 
an  *'  offence."     In  that  sense  it  may  be 
made    applicable    to    the    most  trivial 
matters ;  and  let  me  see  what  such  trivial 
offences  may  be.    There  is  '' conspiracy 
to  combine"  to  induce  anybody  not  to 
fulfil    his  legal  obligations.    Whether 
that  is  a  crime  at  all  I  hardly  know.     It 
is  certainly  not  a  crime  under  the  Eng- 
lish law.     Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the 
offences  under  this  Bill.     Two  persons 
seen  speaking  in  the  street  may  be  sus- 
pected by  a  shopkeeper  or  a  landlord  of 
conspiring  to  put  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
in  force,  so  far  as  the  landlord  is  con- 
cerned, or  to  Boycott  the  shopkeeper. 
For  this  offence,  of  trying  to  induce  any 
person  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
Act,  anyone  speaking  energetically  to  a 
friend  may  be  accused  of  contemplating 
Boycotting,  and  on  such  an  accusation 
may  be  subjected  to  a  preliminary  exa- 
mination.    The  result  must  be  that  it 
will  not  be  safe  for  two  persons  to  speak 
together  in  the  street.     If  they  are  seen 
to  do  80  they  may  be  subjected  to  the 
proceedings  sanctioned  by  this  clause. 
This,  I  think,  shows  the  wide  scope  of 
the  Bill,  and  how  its  provisions  may  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  relations 
of  life.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
such  and  such  is  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Bill.     The  intentions  of 
the  framers  of  the  Land  Act  were  set  at 
defiance  in  the  famous  case  of  '^  Adams  v, 
DuDseath."     A  law  must  be  interpreted 
according  to  its  words,  and  not  according 
to  the  intentions  of  its  promoters.  When 
this  Bill  is  passed  it  will  be  all  in  vain 
for  any  person  in  Ireland  to  say  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Bill, 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  that 
the  Bill  should  not  be  applied  to  minor 
offenoeBi  but  to  indictable  offences.    We 


have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  in- 
tentions of  these  right  hon.  Gentlemen. 
The  word  */  offence "  is  a  well-known 
word.  An  offence  is  anything  punish- 
able by  either  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  Act  must  be  applied  according  to  the 
rules  governing  the  administration  of 
law.  That  would  be  so  if  the  gentlemen 
who  have  to  apply  the  Act  were  learned 
in  the  law,  if  they  were  men  without 
prejudice,  if  they  did  not  now  form  a 
portion  of  the  very  class  who  are  in- 
tended to  be  armed  with  this  Act  as  a 
means  of  oppressing  another  class.  If 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  ''offence"  is  only  to  mean  crime 
which  is  punishable  by  indictment,  they 
have  absolutely  no  alternative  but  to 
substitute  the  word  "crime"  for  the 
word  **  offence."  There  is  evidence  in 
every  line  of  the  Bill  of  a  covert  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
Bill  is  more  dangerous  than  it  pretends 
to  be.  There  is  a  dagger  under  the 
cloak.  I  ask  the  Government  to  remove 
this  impression  by  expunging  the  word 
''  offence,"  and  substituting  the  word 
which  will  give  effect  to  what  they  say 
is  their  intention. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  should  like  to 
submit  a  few  considerations  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith). 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knows  a  good 
deal  about  newspapers  and  the  Law  of 
Libel.  Suppose  I  write  an  article  in  a 
newspaper,  and  that  article  is  declared, 
under  this  sub-section,  to  be  an  incite- 
ment to  crime.  The  Government  will 
then  be  entitled  to  examine  everybody 
in  the  newspaper  office,  down  to  the 
printer's  devil,  as  to  who  wrote  the 
article.  Of  course,  all  the  newspaper 
employh  will  refuse  to  answer,  and  then 
you  will  practically  stop  the  issue  of  the 
newspaper  \)y  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
There  are  such  things  as  Smith's  book- 
stalls, through  which  this  article  in- 
citing to  crime  may  be  circulated.  Sup- 
pose this  Act  is  made  perpetual ;  that  a 
Liberal  Administration  come  into  Office 
with  their  views  as  to  how  the  Act  ought 
to  be  used;  that  they  summon  every- 
body supposed  to  bo  connected  with  the 
publication  of  the  article,  and  examine 
them  as  to  whether  they  published  it  or 
not ;  that  they  get  admissions,  and  use 
those  admissions  afterwards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  examination  before  two  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrates  —  you  may  have  the 
entire  machinery  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tlemaa's  business  dislocated.     Is  that  a 
reasonable  thin^  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.) :  Is  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  aware  that 
there  are  none  of  Smith's  bookstalls  in 
Ireland  ?  They  belong  to  Charles  Eason 
and  Son. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALT:  I  thought  the 
hoD.  Gentleman  would  be  guilty  of  some 
grotesque  interruption.  I  put  it  to  the 
Government  that  it  is  the  liability  to  these 
acts  we  object  to.  They  may  say,  of  course, 
that  they  do  not  intend  it;  but  their 
intentions  are  nothing  to  us.  There  is  a 
landlord  in  Ireland  called  Colonel  King- 
Harman ;  we  sometimes  hear  of  him  in 
this  House.  He  meets  the  landlords  in 
the  Eildare  Street  Club.  If  a  landlord 
does  not  get  his  rent,  he  may  suggest 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) — or  to 
Colonel  King -Har man,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Irish  Government — 
that  it  is  desirable  to  hold  an  inquiry. 
The  magistrate  who  puts  the  questions 
is  the  judge  of  whether  they  are  relevant 
or  not.  He  may  ask  a  witness  if  his 
children  have  got  the  small-pox,  and  if 
he  declines  to  answer  he  may  be  sent  to 
prison  for  contempt  of  Court.  There  is 
no  restriction  of  any  kind,  sort,  or  de- 
scription upon  this  Bill  or  its  operation. 
The  man  who  administers  the  Act  is  the 
man  who  puts  it  into  force.  The  man 
who  orders  the  inquiry,  along  with  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  is  the 
judge  of  whether  the  case  which  is  in- 
quired into  is  a  crime  or  not.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  individual 
initiative  of  some  gentleman  connected 
with  the  landlord  Administration  of  Ire- 
land. The  Government  say — "You  had 
this  power  in  the  Crimes  Act."  I  say — 
''You  had  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  if 
you  had,  it  is  one  thing  to  trust  a  land- 
lord Administration,  and  another  thing 
to  trust  a  Liberal  Administration."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  trust  the 
Liberal  Administration,  and  no  taunts 
thrown  from  the  Benches  opposite  will 
affect  our  movements.  If  we  are  be- 
tween two  millstones  we  are  hurt,  no 
matter  who  grinds  them.  The  point 
is  this  —  that  in  the  Crimes  Act  you 
had  nothing  of  this  description.  You 
may  have  had  inquiries  into  Boy- 
cotting and  assaults  on  bailiffs  and  cases 
of  that  kind ;  but  there  was  nothing 
about  the  letting  of  farms  or  land,  or 
Whiteboy  offences.    We  are  told  there 
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was ;  but  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance)  has 
shown  that  that  was  not  so.  The  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  seen  in  this  way — How 
did  you  apply  the  law  when  you  applied 
it  to  yourselves  ?  How  did  you  frame  the 
law  when  you  were  making  it  applicable 
to  the  Three  Kingdoms  r  When  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  was  before  the  Grand 
Committee  in  1883,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury,  then  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry 
James),  proposed  it  should  include  in* 
dictable  offences ;  but  Mr.  Cecil  Baikes, 
the  Postmaster  General  in  Her  Majesty's 
present  Administration,  was  not  satisfied 
to  have  it  confined  to  indictable  offences, 
but  proposed  to  leave  out  the  words 
'' indictable  offences,"  and  insert  '*  trea- 
son, treason  felony,  or  murder."  If 
that  was  good  Tory  doctrine  in  1883,  as 
applied  to  the  three  countries,  what  are 
we  to  say  now  ?  This  is  a  Bill  which 
may  be  used  by  a  Liberal  as  well  as  a 
Tory  Administration.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  think  themselves  perfectly  safe 
at  the  present  moment;  but  when  a 
Liberal  Government  comes  in,  I  shall 
enjoy  what  theologians  have  called 
morose  delectation  if  I  see  this  Act  put 
into  operation  against  the  Party  oppo- 
site, and  Gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Orange  Society  and  the  landlord  Party 
given  a  little  touch  of  the  things  to  whicli 
we  have  been  constantly  subjected.  And, 
mind  you,  that  is  the  mistake  you  are 
making.  You  are  legislating  for  all 
time.  You  think  you  are  going  to  last 
all  time,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  rather 
an  error,  to  put  it  extremely  mildly.  I 
put  it  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Johnston)  who  interrupted  me  a  mo- 
ment ago,  and  who  blocked  the  Arms 
Bill  last  year,  because  he  thought  a 
Home  Eule  Government  was  coming 
into  power,  how  he  would  like,  under  a 
Liberal  Administration,  to  have  his 
house  in  Eathmines  invaded,  himself 
arrested  and  dragged  before  a  Petty 
Sessional  Court?  This  kind  of  thing 
may  be  done  if  it  is  suspected  that  a 
witness  is  not  going  to  attend  to  give 
evidence.  I  comd  suspect  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Johnston)  was  not  going 
to  attend  the  Court,  have  him  sent  to 
prison,  and  kept  there  ns  long  as  I  liked ; 
he  would  have  to  wait  my  time.  This 
was  how  matters  were  worked  by  men 
like  Plunkett  in  1 882.  I  think  the  Eng- 
lieh  people  would  be  fools  to  adopt  such 
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a  provision  as  this.     What  is  the  effect 
oAhis  provision  ?    If  I  were  a  Resident 
Magistrate,  and  I  thought  certain  acts 
were  crimes,  I  could,  by  any  kind  of  false 
representation — by  sworn   information, 
for  instance — get  his  permission  to  hold 
an  inquiry.      Sworn  informations  need 
not  be  in  writing.     Is  that  so  or  not  ? 
[No  reply.]      At   any  rate,  there    are 
plenty  of  sworn  informations  which  are 
not  in    writing;    the    right    hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  will    not  deny  my 
statement.     Well,  I  could  come  to  him, 
possibly  when  he  has  left  the  Kildare 
Street  Club,  where  he  has  been  cogi- 
tating with  landlords  down  the  country, 
and  by  any  kind  of  false  representation 
get  his  permission  to  hold  an  inquiry, 
and,  of  course,  as  no  one  would  answer, 
the  entire  tenantry  could  be  sent  to  gaol 
for  contempt  of  Court.   You  say  you  are 
anxious  to  put  down  crime.     Very  well, 
take  care  that  you  get  the  means  of  put- 
ting down  crime.     If  this  clause  passes 
in  its  present  shape,  and  is  thus  appli- 
cable to  small  offences,  it  is  very  probable 
the  leaders  of  the  people  will  recommend 
the  people  not  to  answer  to  any  of  the 
sunmionses.    You  cannot  indict  a  na- 
tion.   Your  gaols  will  only  hold  5,000 
persons.      You    will    have    the  entire 
population  refusing  to  give  you  any  as- 
sistance. While  the  discovery  of  murder 
and  other  serious  crime  is  desirable,  you 
will,  by  the  way  in  which  you  use  this 
Bill  in  regard  to  petty  offences,  raise 
such  a  prejudice  that  the  people  will  re- 
fuse en  masse  to  come  to  Court,  and  take 
the  alternative  of  going  to  prison.  What 
we  ask  is  not  very  much.     We  ask  that 
this  provision  should  be  limited  in  its 
operation.   We  ask  that  men  should  not 
be  asked  about  things  that  really  do  not 
concern  the  Government.     We  ask  that 
petty  offences  should  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  A.ct.     We  ask  you 
to  confine  the  Act  to  serious  and  grave 
crime,  such  as  murder,  manslaughter, 
maiming,  and  the  like.     I  can  only  say 
of  this  clause  that  if  you  get  it  without 
such  limitation,  you  will  get  a  clause 
which  will  be  able  to  do  serious  mis- 
chief in  the  sense  of  creating  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disaffection,   without  enabling 
you  to  detect  and  punish  crime. 

Mr.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  In 
debating  this  question,  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seem  to  have  gone  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  clause  now  under  dis- 
cussion is  borrowed  from  the  law  of 


Scotland.  It  may  appear  very  presump- 
tuous in  an  Irishman  to  interfere  with 
Scotchmen  in  this  matter ;  but  I  venture 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  and  if  I  am  wrong 
I  can  be  corrected.  I  say  that  this  is 
not  the  law  of  Scotland  at  all.  The  law 
of  Scotland  is  different  to  this  in  several 
important  particulars.  It  is  worth  while 
inquiring  what  these  particulars  are. 
In  Scotland  you  must  have  before  you 
have  the  secret  inquiry — the  Star  Cham- 
ber inquiry,  which  is  proposed  by  this 
Bill — a  public  trial  before  the  Sheriff. 
That  is  a  most  important  provision. 
The  Procurator  Fiscal  in  Scotland,  on 
being  called  upon  by  any  private  per- 
son  

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  discussion  has  taken  a  very  wide 
range ;  but  it  is  out  of  Order  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  legal  procedure 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  CLANCY :  I  was  naturally  led 
to   suppose,    from  preceding  speeches, 
that   I    might  be  allowed    to   explain 
that  the  power  given  by  this  clause  can- 
not  be  exercised  in  Scotland.     I  hope 
some  other  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
of  showing  how  the  matter  really  stands. 
At  present  I  will  content  myself  by  de- 
liberately re-asserting  that  this  is  not  the 
law  of  Scotland  at  all.     Now,  a  remark 
was  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
to  which  attention  ought  to  be  drawn. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  a  safe- 
guard against  the  abuse  of  this  power 
would  be  found  in  the   fact  that  the 
power  would  be  exercised  under  the 
supervision    of  Parliament.      Now,    if 
that  were  the  case,  there  might  be  some 
safeguard  and  some  protection  for  wit- 
nesses and  accused  persons  in  Ireland  ; 
there  might  be  some  chance  of  their 
being  treated  justly.   But  we  know  very 
well  what  will  take  place.    We  know 
well,  from  actual  experience,  that  when 
an  appeal  is  made  to  this  House  from 
the  authorities  in  Ireland  we  shall  be 
denied  a  hearing,  and  shall  be  told  that 
this  is  no  place  for  reviewing  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Irish  tribunals.  This  power 
will  not  be  exercised  even  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.     Sometimes  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant may  be  a  person  quite  incom- 
petent to  under&tand  Acts  of  Parliament. 
I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  present  case 
— the  case  of  the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry.   Everyone  knows  that  he  is  some- 
thing very  like  a  nincompoop 
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The  chairman  :  I  must  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  respect  the  dignity 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  CLANCY :  I  will  withdraw  the 
expression  if  you  desire  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  say  that  everyone  knows  that 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  is  a  man 
of  such  meagpre  intellect  that  he  is  not 
able  to  write  his  replies  to  the  addresses 
presented  to  him,  and  that  he  is  not 
able,  and  never  will  be  able,  to  under- 
stand an  Act  of  this  sort.    The  result 
will  be  that  the  persons  who  will  practi- 
cally investigate  these  charges,  in  the 
first  instance,  will  be  the  political  com- 
panions of  the  landlords  of  Ireland*  the 
intimates  and  associates  of  the  landlords 
of  the  country ;   such  persons,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Parliamentary  Under  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  who  has  the  strongest 
possible  reason   for  thinking  that  the 
worst  crime  that  can  be  committed  is 
to  cease  paying  rent.  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for   Ireland  (Colonel 
King-Harman)  has  already  suffered  by 
a  reduction    of    rent,  effected    in  the 
Land  Courts,  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  when  he  receives  a  communication 
stating  that  a  combination  exists  against 
the  payment  of  rent  he  will  be  inclined 
to  regard  the  act  of  combination  as  an 
offence  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
and  he  will  be  backed  up  by  the  whole 
corps  of  Crown  solicitors  in  every  part 
of  Ireland,   most  of  whom  are  of  the 
landlord  class,  and  all  of  whom  have 
got  into  their  offices  by  back- stairs  in- 
trigues, exercised    by  persons  of    the 
landlord  class.     The  result  will  be  that 
the  most    trivial  offences  will   be   re- 
garded as  crimes,  and   prosecuted   as 
such.     I  say  that  if  this  Act  were  exer- 
cised under  the  supervision  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  under  the  supervision  of   a 
competent  man  like  Lord  Spencer,  who 
had   intelligence  of  his  own  to  apply 
to  these  matters,  and  not  under  Vice- 
roys  like    the   present    Tory  Viceroy, 
wo  might  have  some  gpround  to  expect 
that  there  would  be  no  abuse  of  these 

Eowers.  Exercised  as  these  powers  will 
e  by  landlord  understrappers  of  all 
sorts  and  degrees,  prejudiced  to  the  last 
against  any  combination  against  land- 
lords, these  powers  will  become  an  in- 
famous engine  of  tyranny,  and  as  such 
ought  to  bo  resisted,  and  will  be  re- 
aisted.  No  man  in  Ireland  will  answer 
any  question  put  to  him  on  such  sub- 


jects; he  will  be  prepared  to  go  into  gaol 
and  stay  there  as  long  as  necessary 
rather  than  submit  to  **  Star  Chamber  " 
inquiries  directed  against  acts  which  are 
not  crimes,  and  conducted  by  agents  of 
the  Government  who  are  simply  par- 
tizans  of  the  landlord  class. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  Mr. 
Courtney,  I  think  it  is  agreed  on   all 
hands,  even  by  the  Government  who  are 
bringing  in  this  clause,  that   what  is 
proposed  is  a  very  severe  inquisition. 
At  the  end  of  the  clause  I  find  that  an 
offence  is  defined  to  be  a  misdemeanour. 
Everything,   therefore,  that  is  a  mis- 
demeanour can  be  brought  within  the 
Act,  which  I  maintain  is  a  very  severe 
course  of  proceeding,  and  one  quite  un- 
known to  the  English  law.    I  should 
like  to  put  a  few  questions  to  one  of  the 
Legal  Authorities  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment.    I  had  intended  to  put  them  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes),  but  I  see  he  is  not  in  his  place. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Gibson)  will  bo 
kind  enough  to  inform  us  what  are  mis- 
demeanours ?    I  have  no  doubt  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  quite  capable 
of  explaining  the  law  of  Ireland ;  and, 
therefore,  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if 
he  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
on  this  subject.     Perhaps    I  may  be 
allowed  to  help  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  in  the  matter  by  suggesting  to 
him  a  few  cases,  and  asking  him  whe- 
ther they  are  misdemeanours,  and  whe- 
ther,   consequently,   they    come  under 
this  section  of  the  Bill  ?    Take,  for  ex- 
ample,  poaching.     It  may  be  argued 
that  poaching,  under  any  circumstances, 
is  a  misdemeanour.     My  own  belief  is 
that  some  cases  of  poaching  are  misde- 
meanours, and  others  are  not;   but   I 
should  like  a  little  information  upon  the 
point.     [^Laughter.']    I  see  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Belfast  (Mr.  John- 
ston) smiles.    Now,  I  will  mention  one 
subject  upon  which  he  is  a  very  good 
authority — namely,    that    of    fisheries. 
[**0h!"]    Yes;  I  had  the  honour  of 
working  with  him  as  a  Colleague  upon 
the  Fishery  Commission,  and  I  must  say 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  able  Colleagues  I  ever  had.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  whether  he  considers 
salmon  poaching  in  any  case  a  misde- 
meanour ;   and,  if  so,   are  not  a  large 
number  of  people  constantly  committing 
a  misdemeanour,  and  would  it  be  wise 
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to  apply  such  Etriogent  provisions  as 
these  in  such  a  matter  ?  Then  there  is 
the  case  of  cutting  sea- weed.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  ought  not  to  be  considered 
an  offence,  but  it  certainly  is  not  that 
class  of  offence  to  which  we  ought  to 
apply  this  very  severe  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. An  enormous  number  of  people, 
probably  200,000  or  300,000,  are  affected ; 
and,  therefore,  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  cutting  of  sea- weed  is  to  be 
considered  a  misdemeanour?  If  so, 
will  this  clause  be  applied  to  the  enor- 
mous number  of  cases  of  contested  rights 
which  are  continually  occupying  the  Petty 
Sessional  Courts  in  the  coast  districts  of 
Ireland  ?  Again,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Irish  Law  Officers  whether  offences 
against  the  Excise  are  misdemeanours — 
whether  all  of  them,  or  some  of  them, 
are  misdemeanours?  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  distillation  of  whisky, 
without  a  proper  licence,  or  without 
the  intention  of  paying  duty,  is  to 
be  considered  a  misdemeanour?  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Excise  to  that  extent ; 
I  mean  that  the  House  has  always,  as  a 
rule,  kept  the  police  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  as  much  as  possible  free 
from  the  Excise  Office.  I  cannot  help 
thiukiug  that  this  Act  may  be  availed  of 
by  the  Excise  Authorities,  and  that  a 
very  great  evil  will  result  therefrom. 
The  offences  against  the  Excise  are  ex- 
tremely numerous.  No  doubt,  the  cases 
of  distillation  of  whisky  without  licence 
are  the  most  numerous ;  but  there  are 
many  other  offences  against  the  Excise, 
such  as  not  reporting  concerning  malt, 
and  the  other  articles  which  are  used  in 
distilleries.  These  offences  may  be  con- 
sidered misdemeanours.  It  is  as  well 
we  should  receive  some  information  upon 
the  point  from  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Grown.  There  are  other  cases  which  I 
know,  judging  from  my  Petty  Sessional 
experiences,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
I  wish  to  have  regard  to  all  offences 
that  come  before  Petty  Sessions,  and  I 
want  to  know  can  this  Act  be  applied  to 
them  ?  Because,  if  so,  you  are  insti- 
tuting an  enormous  machinery,  and  very 
severe  machinery,  for  dealing  with  the 
large  number  of  Petty  Sessional  offences. 
Let  us  take,  again,  offences  against  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act.  They  are  misde- 
meanours. It  may  bo  wrong  to  sell 
whisky  or  beer  on  Sundays ;  but  I  do 
not  think  this  Act  ought  to  be  applied 


to  such  cases.  I  do  not  know  whether 
harvesting,  or  the  making  of  hay  on 
Sunday,  is  a  misdemeanour  in  Ireland. 
I  should  like  to  get  some  information  on 
that  point  from  the  Irish  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  ;  because,  if  that  is  a  misde- 
meanour, a  very  large  number  of  people 
will  be  affected.  There  is  one  thing 
which  I  believe  is  a  misdemeanour  in 
Ireland.  I  believe  it  is  actually  a  mis- 
demeanour to  celebrate  Divine  Service 
in  Ireland  with  locked  doors.  I  have 
been  informed,  on  very  high  legal  autho- 
rity, that  this  is  considered  a  very  severe 
offence  in  Ireland.  It  was  constituted 
an  offence  under  some  old  Act — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  one  of  the  Whiteboy 
Acts,  but  I  do  know  it  has  never  been 
repealed.  It  is  necessary  we  should 
know  whether  this  Act  is  to  be  put  in 
force  against  such  breaches  of  the  law. 
These  are  a  very  few  instances  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  misdemeanours.  I 
could,  of  course,  cite  many  others.  For 
instance,  the  non-vaccination  of  a  child, 
the  many  offences  against  sanitary  law, 
such  even  as  the  non- whitewashing  of  a 
house  when  it  has  been  ordered.  These 
are  all  matters  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act.  There  are  cases  of  driving 
cattle  upon  other  people's  land.  These 
cases  are  continually  cropping  up  before 
Petty  Sessions.  I  wish  to  know  if  such 
cases  as  these  are  misdemeanours ;  be- 
cause, if  so,  you  are  putting  a  totally 
new  class  of  machinery  in  force  for  the 
offences  which  I  may  say  are  of  daily 
occurrence  in  Ireland.  There  are,  in 
fact,  an  enormous  number  of  misde- 
meanours. There  is  one,  and  a  very 
important  one.  We  ought  to  be  told 
whether  the  taking  or  cutting  of  turf 
under  any  circumstances  is  a  misde- 
meanour, because  that  will  affect  one- 
half  of  the  population.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  people  are  right  in  cutting  turf ; 
but  if  the}'  offend  in  this  direction,  there 
ought  to  be  a  civil  action  against  them. 
Certainly,  the  machinery  of  this  Act 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  force  in  such 
cases.  I  have  mentioned  about  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  classes  of  cases 
which  usually  come  before  Petty  Sessions 
in  Ireland,  and  I  desire  to  know  whether 
I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that  all 
these  cases,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  are 
misdemeanours  which  may  be  brought 
within  the  purview  of  this  Bill  ?  If  I 
am  right  in  my  supposition,  surely  it  is 
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necessary  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
should  give  us  some  pledge  that  they 
will  so  amend  the  definition  of  the  word 
<*o€Pence"  that  it  shall  not  include 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  cases  I  have 
enumerated. 

Mr.    FOREEST    FIJI.TON    (West 
Ham,  N.) :  It  appears  to  me  the  Com- 
mittee has  got  into  a  state  of  the  most 
inextricable    confusion     about    a    very 
simple  matter.    The  word  **  offence"  is 
one  which  is  perfectly  well  understood 
by  lawyers.    The  word  ** offence,"  which 
we  are  now  discussing  in  line  2,  Clause  1, 
is  used  in  its  generic  sense — that  is  to 
say,  it  includes  offences  punishable  by 
indictment  and  offences  punishable  on 
summary  conviction,  and  in  this  sense 
the  word  ** offence  "  is  synonymous  with 
the  word  "crime"  used  in  the  Preamble. 
In  Section  5  you  see  the  word  *'  offence  " 
used  in  both  senses,  in  its  generic  sense 
and  in  its  specific  sense.    In  line  11  the 
word  **  crime  "  appears.    That  is  clearly 
a  draftsman's  error.     If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
will  look  at  the  section  he  will  see  I 
am  right.     He  will  see  that  the  word 
"  crime  "  is  used  there  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  word  '^  offence  "  in  the  second  line 
of  the  paragraph.      Now,   it  must  be 
manifest  that  this  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  consider  such  an  Amendment  as  this. 
When  we  come  to  Sub-section  5  we  may 
well  consider  whether  the  offences  to 
which  the  section  is  to  apply  should 
be  limited  to  those  punishable  by  indict- 
ment only.     I  think  this  may  be  a  very 
important    subject    for  discussion,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  brought  up  now, 
but  when  Sub-section  5,  which  defines 
what  offences  shall  be  subjected  to  these 
inquisitorial  powers,  is  reached.  I  think, 
however,  the  Committee  will  see  that  the 
word  "  offence  "  is  properly  used  in  the 
line  now  under  discussion. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  I  am  very  glad 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Forrest  Fulton),  who  has  risen  to  lend 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  Go- 
vernment, thinks  this  clause  requires 
amendment,  so  that  the  power  it  gives 
cannot  be  applied  to  all  misdemeanours. 

Mr.  FOEKEST  FULTON  :  I  said  it 
might  very  well  be  the  subject  of  argu- 
ment, when  we  come  to  Sub-section  5, 
whether  that  should  be  so  or  not. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thinks  it 
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might  be  the  subject  of  argument,  I 
conclude  he  sees  some  argument  which 
might  bo  used  in  favour  of  the  propo- 
sition.   He  thought  he  was  assisting  the 
Government  by  suggesting  it  might  be 
well  to   entertain  the  question  of  re- 
stricting the  operation  of  this  clause; 
but,    in  other  respects,   the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  whose  aid  is,  un- 
doubtedly, most  valuable,   is  flatly  in 
contradiction  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.   A.  J.  Balfour).    The    hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  commented  upon  the 
generic  and  specific  sense  of  the  word 
''  offence,"  and  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  the  word  **  crime  "and  the 
word   ** offence."     Yes;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  has 
expressly  declared  that  in  the  view  of 
the  Government  there  is  no  distinction. 
[Mr.  A.  J.    Balfour:    Hear,    hear!] 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
see   that  he  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
wasted  his  pains,  because  he  has  estab- 
lished a  flat  contradiction  on  the  verbal 
point  between  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  himself.     Now,  we  have  been  de- 
bating this  Amendment  for  two    and 
a-half  hours.  We  often  hear  complaints 
of  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  tne  dis- 
cussions upon  this  Bill.     Who  is  the 
person  responsible  for    occupying  the 
time  ?    We  assert  that,  in  this  Amend- 
ment, we  have  a  most  important  object. 
To  us  it  amounts  pretty  nearly  to  a  ques- 
tion of  principle.     Is  that  the  case  with 
the  Government  ?    No  ;  for  the  Qt)vern- 
ment  say  there  is  no  difference  whatever 
between  crime  and  offence.    If  that  is 
the  case,  what  is  the  definition  of  ob- 
structive   debate?     The    definition    of 
obstructive  debate  is   that  we   occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  in  arguing  for 
that  which  is  not  material.     It  is  not 
obstructive  debate  for  any  Gentleman  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  in  arguing 
for  tKat  which,  in  his  view,  is  material. 
That  is   the  exact  description  of   the 
position  of  the  two  Parties  in  this  House. 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  Government 
do  not  at  once  accede  to  this  Amendment. 
It  is  an  important  Amendment,  in  our 
view ;  and  if,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Government,  crime  and  offence  are  the 
same  thing,  why  should  they  oppose  the 
great  majority  of  the  lawyers  who  have 
spoken,  the  great  weight  of  legal  autho- 
rity, and  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  House,  and  Uie  mass  of  the  Irish 
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Members,  in  a  matter  where  the  Go- 
vernment thought  there  was  no  important 
principle  at  stake  ?  I  must  say  I  think, 
in  such  a  matter  as  this,  the  Irish  Ee- 
presentatives  are  entitled  to  some  very 
small  and  infinitesimal  share  of  conside- 
ration. The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
says  it  would  be  better  drafting  if,  in  a 
subsequent  line — ^I  think  the  llth — we 
substituted  the  word  "  oflPence "  for 
"crime."  But  I  can  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  he  must  expect  that,  when  we 
come  to  the  1 1th  line,  we  shall  make  the 
best  fight  in  our  power  for  the  retention 
of  the  word  **  crime."  We  are  not 
going,  under  the  pretext  of  better  draft- 
ing, to  part  with  the  word  **  crime," 
which  we  think  valuable,  in  order  to 
substitute  for  it  the  word  **  offence.' 
If  crime  and  offence  are  equivalent, 
which  is  the  contention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, then  they  ought  at  once  to  accede 
to  the  Amendment.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  crime  and  offence  are  not  equiva- 
lent, then  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  in  the  framing  of  this  Bill, 
and  in  finding  a  title  for  it,  they  should 
describe  it  as  **a  Bill  to  make  better 
provision  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment— not  of  offences  in  Ireland — of 
crime  in  Ireland."  The  whole  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  clause— and  a 
very  weighty  argument  it  has  been  on 
many  points — is  derived  from  the  case 
of  Scotland.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  late  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland 
(Mr.  Asher)  has,  I  think,  declared  in 
this  House,  and  is  prepared  to  declare 
again,  that  he  has  never  known  that 
power  to  be  used.  My  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  late  Lord  Advocate 
(Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour)  has  also  declared 
that,  in  Scotland,  he  has  never  known 
that  power  to  be  used.  Another  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  speaking  from  a 
Bench  behind  me  (Mr.  Anderson),  has 
made  a  similar  declaration  in  still 
broader  terms.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J. 
P.  B.  Robertson)  has  been  distinctly 
challenged  on  the  question,  and  has 
not  replied;  ho  has  sat  here  under 
the  most  pointed  challenge,  and  has 
not  replied.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  reply,  I  do  not  imagine 
he  would  be  able  to  overcome  such  a 
statement  as  has  been  made  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friends.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  the  effect  of 
the   various  declarations,  especially  of 


Scottish  lawyers,  on  this  matter,  there 
appeared  to  be  some  doubt  whether  in 
some  extreme  case,  on  some  very  par- 
ticular occasion,  and  at  some  very  in- 
definite period,  this  power  might  have 
been  used.  But  that  is  the  only  distinct 
glimpse  we  can  have  of  it  as  a  practical 
power.  It  is  plain  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  is  not  used,  and  that  if  it 
ever  were  used,  it  would  be  used  in  the 
case  of  very  heavy  and  serious  crime. 
Well,  now,  if  that  is  so,  what  is  the 
application  of  this  Scottish  argument  to 
the  case  before  us  ?  In  Scotland,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  is  not  an  instrument  of 
ordinary  application.  Is  it  the  purpose 
of  the  Government,  under  the  plea  of 
equal  legislation  which  you  profess,  to 
bring  this  power  into  the  Irish  law,  to 
place  it  in  the  same  position  which  it 
occupies  in  the  law  of  Scotland  ?  No ; 
you  are  intending  to  use  it  for  totally 
different  purposes,  and  on  an  unlimited 
number  of  different  occasions.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  applied  by  persons  of  legal 
authority  and  education.  The  Govern- 
ment are  going  to  give  it  for  cases  where 
it  will  be  under  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  persons  not  having  legal 
authority  and  education.  But  what  is 
more  important  is  this — and  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  never  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  case  discussed  so  fully  as 
upon  this  occasion — the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  as  a  listener  is  this — that 
while  it  may  be  useful  and  wise  to 
retain  a  power  of  this  kind  in  the  system 
of  Scottish  jurisprudence,  it  is  a  power 
only  suited  to  countries  where  the  people 
are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  law, 
and  where  the  Administrative  Body  is 
not  alienated  and  estranged  from  the 
people.  The  question  is,  primd  facie^ 
that  we  are  going  to  carry  it  into  a  coun- 
try^where,  from  our  mismanagement,  the 
people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  law, 
and  where,  as  the  necessary  result  of  that 
unhappy  state  of  things,  the  Administra- 
tive Body  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
people.  Now,  that  being  the  state  of 
the  case,  you  are  going  to  take  this 
almost  obsolete  power  from  the  Scottish 
law,  and  carry  it  into  England — no,  not 
into  England ;  for  I  have  a  sufiB.cientlj 
good  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Eichard  Webster),  who 
now  occupies  the  Office  of  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney  General,  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  the  first  man  to  offer  a  stera 
and  stout  resistance  to  such  a  proposal— 
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but  in  Ireland,  and  you  are  going  to 
give  this  power  for  daily  use  by  persons, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  no  legal 
knowledge  or  skill  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  Besides  that,  you  are  going  to 
apply  this  power  to  a  set  of  cases  for  the 
use  of  which  it  has  never  been  dreamt  of, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  bring  in  the  word 
**  offence,"  which  in  your  unofficial,  un- 
judicial letter  ohiter  dictum  of  debate, 
may  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
"crime,"  but  which  your  own  indepen- 
dent supporter  behind  you  has  told  you 
is  not  synonymous  with  crime.  As  the 
Bill  stands,  it  is  not  one  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  but  one  for  erecting  into 
crime  a  multitude  of  acts  which  are  not 
crimes  under  the  present  law.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Opposition  seriously  to 
struggle  to  restrict  the  effects  of  this 
clause,  and  all  the  powers  given  under  it, 
to  crimes  of  the  most  serious  character, 
and  to  erect  an  effectual  barrier  between 
any  plan  of  conspiracy,  I  may  say,  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  this  power  beyond  serious 
crimes.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour)  has  told  us  that  there  are 
many  innocent  conspiracies ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  making  no  charge  against  the 
Government  in  saying  that  there  is  pro- 
bably a  conspiracy  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  on  this  subject  to  carry  by 
numbers  what  they  are  unable  to  justify 
by  argument.  In  my  opinion,  the  Go- 
vernment have  shown  no  adequate 
grounds  to  justify  their  refusal  to  accept 
this  Amendment,  and  the  discussion  upon 
it  has  now  occupied  two  and  a-half  or 
three  hours. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  for 
SCOTLAND  (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson) 
(Bute) :  I  should  not  presume  to 
reply  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  such 
eminence  and  authority  as  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  were 
it  not  that  he  threw  out  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  me.  That  challenge  was  accom- 
panied by  the  prediction  that  any  reply 
1  could  offer  would  be  of  the  utmost 
futility  and  inutility.  I  almost  fear  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  invited  my 
participation  in  the  debate  for  other 
purposes  than  that  I  may  make  a  solid 
contribution  to  this  discussion.  But  I 
will  answer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
challenge.  The  question  which  is  im- 
mediately before  the  Committee  is, 
whether  there  should  be  any  distinction 
between  classes  of  offences  when  it  is 
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proposed  to  confer  this  power  on  the 
Executive  in  Ireland.  I  say,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  the  authorities  in  Scotland  who 
represent  public  prosecutions  have  that 
power;  and,  what  is  more,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Clackmannan  (Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour), 
who,  after  much  persuasion,  was  induced 
to  rise  to  say  something  which  might 
sound  rather  like  a  contradiction  of  what 
I  have  said,  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
my  proposition  is  absolutely  accurate, 
and  that,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  this 
power  is  invested  in  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor. It  was  said,  by  way  of  answer 
to  the  present  proposal,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  power  is  seldom  exercised. 
I  think  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Clackmannan  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  there  have  been 
instances,  within  living  memory,  in 
which  precognition  on  oath  has  been 
resorted  to  where  no  one  was  under 
charge ;  but  that  proceeding  has  been 
sparingly  used. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  What  is  your  authority  ? 
[Cries  of  **  Order!"]  Will  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  give  us  his 
authority  ? 

Mr.  J.  P.  B.  ROBERTSON ;  I  am 
speaking  on  a  matter  requiring  great 
precision  of  statement,  and  I  am  adopting 
moderate  language  which  will  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friends  opposite.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian,  in  discussing  this  Amendment, 
has  used  phraseology  which  is  eminently 
adapted,  not  to  elucidate,  but  to  confuse 
this  question.  He  has  persistently 
spoken  of  the  system,  and  has  asked 
whether  this  system  is  in  use.  What 
does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  by 
that  ?  Does  he  mean  the  system  of  the 
preliminary  private  examination  into 
facts  by  a  magistrate — [Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  :  Certoinly  not.]— I  beg  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon ;  but  I 
have  not  completed  my  proposition — 
backed  by  powers  of  imprisonment 
against  recalcitrant  witnesses,  and 
backed  by  the  power  of  putting  wit- 
nesses on  oath  when  that  is  necessary  ? 
That,  I  think,  is  a  fair  and  accurate 
description  of  the  system  embodied  in 
this  clause.  That  system,  I  assert,  is 
the  present  law  of  Scotland ;  but  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  guarded  statement  of 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr, 
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J.B.Balfour)  that  the  examination  upon 
oath  in  a  preliminary  inquiry  of  wit- 
nesses before  anyone  is  charged  is  an 
uncommon  occurrence ;  and  I  quite  ac- 
cept what  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  said — namely,  that  he  has  not 
known  it  occur  in  practice — nor  have  I 
in  my  experience.  [^Opposition  cheerBJ] 
But  I  think  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  ought,  before  they  indulge 
in  such  exuberant  rejoicings,  to  con- 
descend to  notice  that  this  admits  that 
these  powers,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  when 
required ;  and  if  they  have  not  been 
exercised,  it  is  merely  because  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Scotland  do  not  necessitate 
their  being  put  in  force.  They  have 
found  a  lodgment  in  the  Scottish  law,  in 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  less 
settled  state  of  society,  and  they  were 
exercised  in  Scotland  when  the  require- 
ments of  society  compelled  it.  If  it  is 
necessary  now,  owing  to  the  require- 
ments of  Ireland,  to  put  such  powers  in 
force,  they  will  be  put  in  force,  and  if 
not,  they  will  not.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone),  and 
those  who  havo  spoken  from  the  oppo- 
site Benches,  have  introduced  another 
confusion  into  their  statement  which 
completely  destroys  the  force  of  the 
arguments  they  have  used.  They  have 
said  that  the  power  of  examining  on  oath 
before  a  charge  is  made  against  an  indi- 
vidual has  never  been  used  except  Tn 
the  case  of  a  grave  charge.  Again,  I 
accede  to  that ;  but  the  g;?avity  of  an 
ofifence  is  measured  by  ija-^aoger  to  the 
community.  There  igr  no  limitation  to 
this  law  in  Scotlj]^,  except  what  the 
customs  of  socii^ty  have  placed  round 
the  land;  th^e  is  no  distinction  of 
offences  to  wj^ich  this  power  may  be 
applied ;  the-Timitation  in  the  use  of  it 
is  merely  o\«jting  to  our  happy  circum- 
stances. ML  proposition  is  not,  and 
never  has  b^en — the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knoj^  it  as  well  as  anyone  else — 
that  th/g  is  a  daily  practice  in  the 
law  of/  Scotland.  I  never  said  so ; 
but  I  ^avo  said  that  the  main  scope 
and  features  of  the  system  are  settled 
in  th^  Constitutional  Law  of  Scotland. 
My  fright  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
opafosite  (Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour)  will  allow 
*^4it,  in  not  very  ancient  memory,  there 
^4ve  been  cases  where  witnesses  have 
^^fen  examined  on  oath  where  there  was 
^  ^liharge  made.    I  will  go  fartheri  and 


say  that  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  done  that  himself.  Why  is 
it  witnesses  are  not  put  on  oath  at  pre- 
liminary inquiries  where  no  person  is 
charged,  and  that  the  power  of  impri- 
sonment is  not  resorted  to  ?  It  is  because 
the  community  is  willing  to  give  evi- 
dence. You  do  not  require  to  hold  pre- 
liminary inquiries,  and  to  put  on  oath 
people  who  are  prepared  to  speak  fairly 
and  frankly  the  truth  about  a  crime. 
The  question  is  not  whether  these  wea- 
pons are  in  daily  use  in  Scotland,  but 
whether  they  are  at  the  command  of  the 
State  if  the  exigencies  of  society  require 
them.  Before  closing  my  remarks,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  to  certain  words  which 
seem  to  me  to  most  admirably  describe 
the  state  of  things  which  calls  for  re- 
marks of  this  kind — 

**  As  impunity  for  crime  waa  the  groat  curso 
and  plague  of  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland 
at  the  present  moment,  and  as  that  impunity 
depended  upon  the  difficulty  of  ohtaininji:  evi- 
dence, it  was  proposed  to  put  any  person  who 
mip^ht  be  able  to  give  evidence  to  no  other  in- 
convenience than  might  result  from  rendering 
them  liable  to  be  examined  before  there  was  a 
defendant.  That  was  the  sole  distinction  be- 
tween the  existing  law  and  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment proposed.  He  thought  the  majority 
of  the  House  would  consider,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  that  if  they  were  to  have  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  at  all,  it  was  not  an  unreason- 
able demand  to  make.  It  went  to  the^  root  of 
the  mischief  with  which  they  were  dealing." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  they  seem  to  me  to 
justify  completely  what  is  proposed  now. 
No  argument  is  needed  to  convince  the 
constituencies,  if  that  is  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  impassioned  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  of  what  is 
already  well  known  in  England  to  be  the 
case  about  Scotland,  and  what  is  in  Scot- 
land perfectly  notorious.  The  purpose 
of  this  Bill  is  to  put  into  effect  means 
for  obtaining  information  for  the  detec- 
tion of  crime ;  and  if  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  precedent  of  Scotland,  as  I 
think  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that  will 
commend  itself  to  what  is  not  the  least 
law-abiding,  and,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent portions  of  Her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions. 

Mr.  ASHER  (Elgin,  &c. ):  Mr. 
Courtney,  1  think  the  Committee  is  now 
in  a  position  to  form  a  very  clear  opinion 
as  to  how  far  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  is  justified  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  J.P.B. 
Kobertson)  had  considerable  reluctance 
in  adding  his  contribution  to  this  debate ; 
and  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  from  what 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  said,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  in  the 
law  of  Scotland  for  the  attitude  of  the 
Govern  ment  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular Amendment.  I  understood  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  not  materially 
to  dissent  from  the  view  of  the  Scottish 
law  and  practice  which  has  been  stated 
from  this  side  of  the  House.  We  have 
never  disputed  that,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  Scotch  law,  a  power  does 
exist  to  examine  upon  oath  in  the  course 
of  a  preliminary  inquiry,  even  when  no 
one  is  under  charge ;  but  we  have 
asserted  that,  in  the  experience  of  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfour)  and  myself,  as  Law  Oflficers  for 
Scotland,  we  did  not  remember  any 
case  in  which  the  power  had  been  exer- 
cised, and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
say  that  the  experience  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  are 
now  the  Law  Officers  for  Scotland,  has 
been  the  same.  I  was  anxious  to  hear 
what  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
J.  P.  B.  Robertson)  would  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  law  of  Scotland  as  applicable 
to  this  particular  Amendment.  What 
is  the  Amendment  we  have  been  con- 
fiidering  for  the  past  few  hours  ?  It  is 
whether  this  power  of  preliminary  in- 
quiry, when  no  one  is  under  charge, 
is  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  crime 
only,  or  in  the  case  of  an  offence.  Now, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
Bubstaneo  in  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place,  unless  a  crime  is  something 
different  to  an  offence,  and  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  Government  are  resist- 
ing this  Amendment  because  they  intend 
to  make  this  inquisitorial  power  appli- 
cable, not  merely  to  that  which  is  known 
to  the  law  as  a  crime,  but  also  to  that 
which  is  to  be  created  into  a  statutable 
offence  by  the  clauses  of  this  Bill.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  not  sug- 
gested either  that  it  is,  or  that  it  ever 
was,  the  law  ofScotland— even  the  letter 
of  the  law — that  inquisitorial  power  on 
oath  should  be  applicable  to  an)'thing  but 
crime.  It  is  impossible,  in  considering  the 
Amendment,  not  to  have  in  view  what 
are  the  offences  created  by  this  Bill.  We 
say,  distinctly,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
make    a    great   many  things    offences 
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under  this  Act  which  certainly,  in 
the  minds  of  Scotch  lawyers,  are  not 
crimes  at  all.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Scotland  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
that  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  late 
Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour),  in 
which  he  distinctly  stated  that,  after 
careful  consideration,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  things  would, 
under  this  Bill,  be  made  statutable 
offences  which  are  not  crimes  according 
to  that  law.  In  that  opinion  of  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  I  cordially  con- 
cur, and  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  op- 
posite does  not  dissent  from  that  view. 
To  these  statutable  offences  vou  are 
going  to  apply  this  inquisitorial  power. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  when  one  looks 
at  the  subject-matter  of  these  offences, 
and  sees  how  they  are  interwoven 
with  the  social  relations  of  the  people 
in  a  variety  of  ways—for  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  taking  of  land  or  a  house, 
or  the  employment  of  a  tradesman — one 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  give 
power  of  this  kind  in  such  cases  is 
nothing  but  to  set  up  a  Court  of  Inqui- 
sition from  which  no  man  is  safe.  I 
believe  that  there  is  not,  and  there  never 
was,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  power  of 
this  kind  applicable  to  that  which  is 
not  crime,  but  a  mere  statutable  offence 
of  the  nature  contemplated  in  this 
Bill.  It  seems  to  me  the  Committee 
may  safely  assume,  by  the  admissions 
of  Uiwyors  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
that,  in  bu  far  as  this  Amendment  is 
concerned,  the  argument  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  justifies  this  clause 
of  the  Bill — namely,  lU  analogy  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  has  no  weight  whatever; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Govern- 
ment's object  is  to  assimilute  the  law  of 
Ireland  to  that  of  Scotland  with  refer- 
ence to  preliminary  inquiries,  this  power 
should  not  be  made  applicable  to  any- 
thing but  crime,  and  the  Amendment 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr. 
J.  P.  B.  RobertS'jn)  rose  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W. 
£.  Gladstone),  to  disgrace  him  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  he  was  loudly 
cheered  by  all  the  Members  of  the  Tory 
Party  opposite,  and  I  began  to  think 
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that  perhaps  there  was  some  chance  of 
the  right  hoD.  Gentleman  being:  beaten 
by  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland. 
But  of  all  the  speeches  wo  have  heard 
upon  this  Amendment,  the  worst  speech 
is  that  of  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land, and  I  will  explain  why  I  call  it 
the   worst  speech.     I    do    not    say    it 
was  not  oratorically  clever ;  but  it  was 
not  straight,  and  I  will  prove  my  state- 
ment.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
was  wrong  in  his  arguments;    he  de- 
scribed what  the  law  would  be  in  Ire- 
land under  this  clause,    and    then  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Committee  to 
believe  that  that  which  had  existed  in 
Scotland  was  identical  to  that  which  is 
about  to  be  enacted  for  Ireland.  During 
his  remarks  he  made  use  of  the  words 
**  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Scotland." 
That  was  a  bad  argument,  and  a  bad 
argument  involves  a  bad  speech.     By  a 
quibble  of  words  you  endeavour  to  de- 
ceive your  hearers,  and  support  an  argu- 
ment which  you  must  admit  was  not  a 
just  argument.      It  was   the  crime  in 
Scotland  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man laid  stress  upon.     That  is  begging 
the  whole  question.  The  argument  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  the  House 
is  founded  upon   the  word  '^offence," 
and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's   speech 
was  not  quite  as  fair  as  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  from  a  Gentleman  holding  the 
high  position  in  this  House  of  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland.     Again,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Committee,  by  a  quotation 
from  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone),  that  this  law,  which 
exists  in  Scotland  in  a  modi6ed  form, 
was  some  time  since  put  into  force.  When 
he  was  challenged  from  these  Benches, 
he  did  not  give  a  single  example  of  this 
power  being  used  in  Scotland.     Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  statement  of  the  late 
Lord  Advocate  was  correct  or  incorrect  ? 
The  late  Lord  Advocate  stated  that  this 
law  was  never  put  into  force  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  rose 
to  show  that  it  was.     Can  he  show  that  ? 
I    ask,   is  it  fair    to  endeavour    by    a 
quibble  to  lead  the  Committee  to  believe 
that  what  is  now  proposed  for  Ireland  is 
identical  with  what  exists  in  Ireland 
when  that  is  not  so.    I  do  not  wish  to 


be  discourteous ;     but  I  think,  without 
being  so,  I  am  justi6ed  in  saying  the 
speech  of  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  was 
not  a  straight  speech.     Who  is  to  put 
this  clause  of  the  Bill  or  of  the  Act,  if  it 
passes,  into  force  ?  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland.     Now,  who  is  the  At- 
torney   General  for  Ireland  ?    He  sits 
upon  the  Treasury  Bench  there,    and 
under    this  Bill  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  his  belief.     We  have  had  some  be- 
liefs of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman.  We  have  his  beliefs  about  four 
or  five  times  in  a  week.     Let  me  give 
some  examples  of  his  beliefs.     He  be- 
lieves, for  instance,  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  that 
the  County  of  Mayo  is  bordering  upon 
civil  war.      That  is  his  belief,  and  yet  it 
has    been    proved  conclusively  in  this 
House,  by    statistics    from  your   judi- 
cial authorities  in  Ireland,  that  Mayo 
is,  in    fact,    more    peaceful    than   any 
county  of  England.     Now,  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  right   hon.  and   learned 
Gentleman  of  the  Irish  Members  ?    He 
has  expressed  it    in    this  House  upon 
several  occasions,  and  anyone  who  ex- 
amines the   speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  find  that  his 
belief  is  that  every  Irish  Member  should 
be  imprisoned.     Let  me  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  ask  who  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  is  ?    Is  he  an  independent 
Member  of  the  Government  ?     Has  he 
even  been  an  independent  Member  of 
the  Government?   Has  he  not   simply 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  Go- 
vernment night  by  night  ?   Is  he  not  as 
much  a  counsel  holding  a  brief  when  he 
sits  on  that  Bench,  as  he  is  when  he 
goes  into  Court  ?   And  yet  he  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the   Government  which  declares 
that  everything  in  Ireland  is  wrong ;  that 
every  act  done  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
is  an    offence,    meaning,  of  course,    a 
crime ;  that  nothing  in  Ireland  is  honest ; 
that   the    starving    peasantry    are  dis- 
honest when  they  cannot  pay  their  rent- 
yet  this  is  the  Gentleman  who  has  the 
power,  upon  his  belief,  based  upon  his 
instructions  from  the  Government,  to  put 
this  clause  into  effect  in  Ireland.     We 
can  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  class 
of  caso3  and  evidence  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient   to  satisfy  the  Attorney  General 
that  he  ought  to  put  this  inquisitorial 
power  into  effect.     Now,  who  are  they 
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who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  Act  ?  The  Eesident  Magis- 
trates. Speaking,  the  other  day,  at  a 
meetinp^  in  the  country,  I  described  one 
of  the  Eesident  Magistrates  of  Ireland, 
who  happens  to  be  one 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  hon.  Gentleman  is  going  through 
the  clause  almost  word  by  word.  The 
Question  before  the  Committee  is,  whe- 
ther the  word  ** crime"  or  the  word 
**  offence  "  should  be  employed. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  :  I  was  going  to  show 
that  the  Eesident  Magistrates  are  totally 
unfit  to  exercise  the  legal  functions  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  this  Bill ;  but  I 
will  not  pursue  the  point.  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  doing  that  at 
later  stages.  Now,  as  to  an  offence,  I 
will  deal  with  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland's  belief  of  what  is  an  offence. 
We  saw  an  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Forrest  Fulton)  rising  from  the 
opposite  Benches  with  an  anxious  desire 
to  support  the  Government.  We  heard 
his  description  of  an  offence,  and  we 
have  received  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
some  very  vague  definition  of  an  offence. 
But  is  there,  in  this  Bill,  any  limitation 
to  the  word  offence  ?  Will  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  get  up  and  say 
there  is  any  limitation  of  any  sort  what- 
ever to  the  word  offence  ? 

Mr.  holmes  :  Yes,  there  is ;  in  the 
final  section  of  this  clause. 

Mr.  MOLLOY :  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  matter  fully. 
We  are  aware  that  the  Whiteboy  Acts 
are  to  be  included  in  this  Bill,  and  I  say 
distinctly,  and  I  challenge  contradiction, 
that  there  is  practically  no  limitation  to 
the  word  **  offence."  It  means  nothing 
more  than  this — that  any  act  which  may 
be  disagreeable  to  the  Government,  or 
which  may  not  be  generally  approved  of 
by  the  Government,  becomes  under  this 
Bill  an  offence.  I  hope  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  who  was  so  quick 
to  rise  a  few  moments  ago,  will  explain 
this  point  whon  he  rises  hereafter. 
"Offence,"  practically,  has  no  limitation 
whatever,  and  the  passing  of  this  Act 
means  that  Parliament  will  put  it  into 
the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  not  even  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  and  of  the  Eesi- 
dent Mag^istrates  of  Ireland,  to  hold 
inquisitorial  examinations  into  every 
act,  private  or  otherwise,  of  every  per- 
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son  in  Ireland.  Now,  that  is  the  real 
definition  of  the  word  "  offence  "  as  used 
here,  and  I  challenge  denial  from  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  wideness  of  the  word 
** offence"  that  I  have  so  serious  and 
strong  objection  to  its  retention  here. 
I  and  my  hon.  Friends  are  bound  to  in- 
sist upon  this  Amendment,  and  to  do 
all  we  can  to  put  such  limitation  upon 
the  clause  as  will  compel  the  judicial 
authorities  in  Ireland  to  be  honest  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  to  be  conferred 
upon  them 

Mr.  D.  CEAWFOED  (Lanark,  N.E.) : 
So  much  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Scotch  law  that  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  an  analogy  which  has  not  been 
pointed  out  as  yet.  From  the  time  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland  spoke  a  week  ago, 
and  from  the  time  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Scotch  law,  we  all  on  this 
side  of  the  House  have  been  distinctly 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  asserted 
and  alleged  that  this  power  of  exa- 
mining witnesses  upon  oath,  when  no 
charge  was  made  against  anybody,  is  a 
matter  of  common  practice  in  Scotch 
law.  That  is  the  point  which  we 
traverse.  That  is  the  point  which  I  un- 
derstand the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  to  contradict,  and  not  to 
question  whether  any  description  of  pre- 
liminary inquiry  such  as  prevails  in 
Scotland  is,  or  is  not,  a  good  thing  in 
itself.  Now,  I  think  it  is  established  on 
the  authority  of  my  legal  Friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House  that  this  power  of 
examining  witnesses  upon  oath,  when 
no  person  is  to  be  under  charge,  has 
never  been  exercised  within  the  memory 
of  living  man.  We  have  that  on  the 
best  legal  authority  on  this  side  of  tho 
House,  and  we  have  it  on  the  tardy  ad- 
mission of  the  hon.  and  learned  Soli- 
citor General  for  Scotland.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  this  feature  in 
the  Scotch  system  is  an  obsolete  one, 
and  that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
not  pointed  out  a  true  analogy  to  the 
present  proposal  in  the  Scotch  Criminal 
Law.  Now,  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
point  to  one.  Under  the  Scotch  law 
the  offences  of  arson,  rape,  and  robbery 
are  still  capital  offences,  unless  the  law 
hAS  been  changed  recently.     I   have 
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taken  part  in  many  criminal  oases,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  these  are  still 
capital  offences,  and  that  the  Judge  has 
no  alternative  but  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  prisoner,  unless  the 
Lord  Advocate,  or  the  Advocate  Deputy 
who  is  prosecuting,  stays  the  application 
of  the  law.  I  ask  whether  hon»  Gentle- 
men opposite  are  ready  to  apply  that 
law  to  Ireland  or  to  England  ?  1  do  not 
deny  that  it  would  be  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Bill  if  it  were  to  make  a 
great  variety  of  offences  punishable  by 
the  penalty  of  death.  But  I  hardly 
think  the  Government  will  be  bold 
enough  to  make  such  a  proposal.  As 
enough  has  been  said  upon  this  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  Com- 
mittee further  than  to  say  that  I  have 
submitted  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
true  analogy,  and  that  it  is  an  unfair 
and  misleading  argument  to  urge  that 
an  obsolete  Scotch  law  may  be  applied 
in  Ireland. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  167; 
Noes  120:  Majority  37.— (Div.  List, 
No.  100.) 

Db.  COMMINS  (Roscommon,  S.) :  I 
propose  to  insert  in  line  7,  after  the 
woni  "  committed,"  the  words  "  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act."  The  wording 
of  the  clause  is — 

"Where  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
believes  that  any  offence  to  which  this  section 
applies  has  been  committed.  ..." 

The  object  of  my  Amendment  is  very 
clear ;  because,  as  the  clause  stands  at 
present,  it  will  be  quite  open  to  magis- 
trates to  open  inquiry  into  offences  com- 
mitted years  ago.  The  result  of  that  will 
be  that  you  will  induce  probably  an 
amount  of  false  swearing  in  connection 
with  crimes  that  were  unable  to  be  proved 
at  the  time;  it  will  also  give  an  amount  of 
insecurity  to  society  that  will  be  perfectly 
intolerable,  besides  giving  a  fresh  start 
to  the  manufacture  of  spurious  offences 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  honest 
men.  In  a  subsequent  section  that  error 
seems  to  be  avoided;  for  instance,  it 
provides  that  summaty  jurisdiction  shall 
apply  only  to  a  person  who  shall  commit 
the  offence  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
The  present  section,  however,  says  no- 
thing as  to  when  the  offence,  about 
which  inquiry  is  made,  shall  have  been 
oommittod.  If  the  Government  mean 
to  leave  it  open  to  instituto  inquiries 
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into  offences  committed  last  year,  four 
years,  or  seven  years  ago,  then,  of 
course,  they  will  oppose  my  Amend- 
ment ;  but,  if  not,  then  I  can  conceive 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  accepted. 
It  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  clause, 
either  in  respect  of  grammar  or  sense, 
and  cannot,  in  any  way,  impair  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
7,  after  "  committed  "  insert  **  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act." — (Dr.  Commins,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  foe 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  :  Our  inten- 
tion is  that  the  provision  should  apply 
to  offences  although  they  may  have 
been  committed  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Now  we  have 
it  out — retrospective  legislation. 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  do  not  hesitato  to 
say  that  any  Government  that  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  clause 
of  this  kind,  having  regard  to  the  stato 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  would  be  nothing 
less  than  culpable.  The  clause  creates 
no  new  principle  whatever ;  its  object  is 
to  procure  that  evidence  which  in  most 
other  countries  can  be  procured  with 
considerable  facility  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  crime.  We  are  all  aware  that 
in  Ireland  there  have  been  some  very 
serious  crimes  —  some  very  dreadful 
crimes  —  committed  in  the  last  few 
months,  which  remain  undetected,  and 
in  order  that  they  may,  if  possible, 
not  escape  detection,  the  Government 
bring  in  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
for  South  Eosoommon  (Dr.  Oommins) 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
a  subsequent  clause  the  drafting  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  different,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  Bill  provides  there  for  a  dif- 
ferent procedure,  and  it  is  reasonable 
and  proper  that  drafting  should  corre- 
spond. But  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  detection  and  of  crimes 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Offences. 

Mb.  holmes  :  Which  are  crimes — 
[Cries of  **  Offences!"  and  **Look  at  the 
Bill !  "1 — these  crimes 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Offences,  offences  • 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  I  must  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  to  cease  his  remarks. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  To  detect  these 
crimes   it   is   necessary  that   the  Bill 
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should  be  rotrospectivo,  and  for  that 
there  is  abundant  precedent.  In  the  Act 
of  1870  there  was  a  similar  provision, 
and  also  in  the  Act  of  1882,  both  being 
retrospective  ;  and  I  remind  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  if  the  clause  in  the  latter  Act 
had  not  been  of  a  retrospective  cha- 
racter the  murderers  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  would  not  have  been  discovered. 
In  1883  an  Act  was  carried  almost  un- 
animously which  dealt  with  dynamite 
explosions,  and  that  also  was  retrospec- 
tive. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to 
make  this  clause  retrospective,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bouth  Eoscommon  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact.  It  is  said  that  it  is  retro- 
spective with  regard  to  those  offences 
which  are  made  crimes  for  the  first  time 
under  the  Bill.     [Laughter,'] 

Mr.  T.  M.  IIEALY  :  You  said  there 
were  no  now  ones. 

Dr.  COMMINS  :  You  have  let  it  out 
unawares.  (Cheers,'] 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  very 
much  confused  in  their  ideas.  If  there 
be  any  new  offences  created  under  this 
Bill,  and  I  deny  that  there  are— [/awy/*- 
ttr,  and  **  No,  no ! "] — these  cannot  be 
affected  at  all  by  the  retrospective  cha- 
racter of  the  clause.  That  cheer  of  hon. 
Members  was,  therefore,  premature,  and 
if  they  had  listened  for  a  moment  they 
would  have  soon  the  folly  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  M.  IIEALY :  I  am  sure  that 
the  Committee  is  delighted  with  the 
ingenuousness  and  candour  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  reply.  We  have  been 
all  the  evening  on  the  question  of  the 
difference  between  offence  and  crime, 
and  the  Government  have  adhered  to 
the  word  ''  offence,"  but  as  soon  as  we 
propose  this  Amendment  we  get  the 
word  crime  over  and  over  again,  and 
we  are  reminded  of  the  murders  in  the 
Phoonix  Park.  We  have  it  here  that 
the  Government  intends  to  do  what  the 
law  of  England  has  always  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence — to  go  into  stale  trea- 
sons. It  is  the  Plan  of  Campaign  which 
sticks  in  the  throats  of  the  Government. 
Wo  know  that  the  rij^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  his  famous  opinion  on  the  Plan  of 
Campaign ;  we  know  he  said  there  was 
a  way  in  which  it  could  be  dealt  with ; 
we  know  that  he  instructed  his  police  to 
seize  the  money ;  we  know  that  he  put 
our  hon.  Friends  on  trial,  and  that  he 
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did  not  got  the  money  because  he  did 
not  know  where  it  was ;  but  now  he  is 
going  into  matters  which  occupied  his 
attention  last  November  and  December, 
and  thinks  to  have  every  one  up  at  the 
beck  of  men  like  King-Harman  and 
Tottenham.  [Cries  of  **  Order!"]  I 
am  not  speaking  of  them  in  the  capacity 
of  Members  of  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
men are  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  present  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
must  speak  in  accordance  with  Parlia- 
mentary usage. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  there  are 
such  landlords  in    Ireland    as    King- 
Ilarman  and  Tottenham,  and  I  say  that 
I  have  a  right  to  refer  to  them  typically. 
We  now  know  what  the  Government 
mean.     We  have  now,  for  the  first  time, 
learnt  that  the  Act  is  to  be  retrospec- 
tive; and  we  know  that  the  Government 
have  refused  to  define  the  crimes  which 
can  be  committed  under  the  Act.     The 
hon.  Member  for  North   Antrim   (Sir 
Charles  Lewis)   will   perhaps  be    sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  Bill  deals  with 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  that  even 
election  proceedings  can  be  gone  into. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  ask  what  is 
more  monstrous  than  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pretend  that  the  Act  creates 
no  now  crimes,  and  that  any  matter  may 
be  gone  into  which  has  occurred  during 
the  last  20  years.     I  ask  if  there  is  to 
be  any  limit  at  all.     Even  Mr.  Forster 
put  a  limit  into  his  Bill.     In  connection 
with  murder,  manslaughter,  or   moon- 
lighting, no  possible  complaint  against 
the  drafting  of  the  Bill  can  bo  made. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  speaks  of 
new  offences,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  result  of  the  Bill  will  be  that  from 
the  day  it  becomes  law,  if  it  ever  does, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  evidence  of 
any  crime,  however  hideous  and  abomin- 
able it  may  be.      The  word   will    be 
passed,     f  **  Hear,  hear !  "]    I  am  glad 
the  hon.  Gentleman  says  **  Hear,  hear," 
because  it  shows  that  we  can  pass  the 
word.      You  propose  to  smaeh  up  the 
National  League,  but  perhaps  even  from 
the  prison  cell  will  issue  the  voice  of  in- 
timidation— the  voice  of  the  suppressed 
National  League  which  you  have  tried 
to  stifio  by  this  Bill — and  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  yoa  will  not 

fet   a  single  man    to   come    forwards 
''Hear,  hear!''!    The  hon.   Baronet 
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opposite  cheers  that  statement.     That 
too  shows  the  forces  you  are  playing 
with,  and  I  tell  the  Government  that  by 
this    clause   which    they    think    is    so 
innocuous  they  are  putting  their  hand 
into  a  hornets'  nest,  and  they  will  be 
stung  before  they  get  it  out.     Now,  I 
put  this  to  any  sensible  man,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the   Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for    Ireland   (Colonel   King- 
Harman),   a  man   whom  we   know  to 
have  no  prejudices  against  Nationalists. 
I  put  it  to  him  as  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
ment,  whether  or  not  it  is  their  object  by 
the  machinery  of  this  clause  to  put  down 
crime.      We    may   quarrel    with    the 
clause,  but  it  is  our  interest  as  much  as 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  Government  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  terrible  crimes  which 
have  occurred  in  Ireland  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  our  interest  to  put  down  and 
to  detect  crimes,  not  only  because  of 
their  moral  guilt,  but  because  we  are 
aware  of  the  immense  prejudice  which 
they  raise  ;  but  is  it  not  the  interest  of 
the   Government  not  to  prejudice  the 
entire  population  of  Ireland  against  the 
Bill,  who  will  know  that  it  is  directed 
not  against  crimes,  but  against  offences 
political  and  agrarian  ?  I  think  the  Go- 
vernment have  begun  very  badly.     I 
have  no  doubt  that  by  certain  odds  they 
may  push  forward  the  Bill ;  but  I  say  it 
is  a  serious  thing  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, in  face  of  the  opposition  of 
five-sixths  of  the  Irish  Eepresentatives 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Liberal 
Party,   to  give  no  recognition   to   the 
arguments  which  we  put  forward.     Are 
we  to  get  no  concession  from  the  Go- 
vernment ?      We  have  had  none  as  yet, 
but  I  hope  the    Government  will  see 
their  way  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  the   representatives  of   re- 
actionary landlords  with  regard  to  the 
retrospective  portion  of  the  Bill.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Sir  Eichard  Webster)  is 
the  representative  of  the  landlords,  and 
although  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
his  abilities,  to  his  opinion  on  apolitical 
matter  I  would  not  attach  a  feather's 
weight,  because  he  is  simply  the  land- 
lords' mouthpiece.     This  result  of  going 
retrospectively  into  this  matter  will  be 
that  you  will  have  Ireland  a  seething 
sea  of  discontent  and  disorder.     You 
will  probably  order  inquiry  under  this 
clause  into  the  Plan  of  Campaign;  a 
witness  will  refuse  to  give  evidencOi  and 


like  the  first  policeman  who  resigned 
the  other  day,  he  will  be  followed  by 
many  more.  The  first  imprisonment 
under  this  Act  will  be  the  keynote  of 
this  state  of  things:  I  warn  the  Go- 
vernment to  walk  with  circumspection, 
and  if  they  wish  to  make  practical  uso 
of  the  measure  let  them  begin  well. 
They  have  not  begun  well.  They  pro- 
pose to  go  into  stale  matters.  Let  them 
by  all  means  go  into  murders  and  cases 
of  manslaughter,  maiming,  and  serious 
offences  of  that  character ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  the  new  offences  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  admitted  will 
be  created,  I  would  warn  them  to  take 
another  course,  because  I  should  not 
have  the  smallest  hesitation  in  getting 
up  on  the  first  available  platform  and 
seeking  the  first  available  plank  bed  by 
telling  my  countrymen  to  refuse  to 
attend  these  summonses. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HAKEINGTON  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  I  must  confess,  after  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Attornev  GeneraJ  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes),  as  to  the  serious  crimes  which 
he  said  had  been  committed  in  Ireland, 
that  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  most 
unfortunate  that  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach) 
should  have  been  absent  from  the  House 
before  this  Bill  was  brought  in.  We 
had  a  statement  from  him  a  short  time 
before  he  resigned  his  Office — he  said 
to  his  constituents  that  the  state  of  Ire- 
land left  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was 
then  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  who  was  able  to  say  this 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  has  been  stowed 
away  by  the  Government.  But  what 
are  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  obviated 
by  this  Bill  ?  Does  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman think  seriously  that  by  going 
back  on  offences  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Ireland— petty  offences,  for 
he  asks  powers  with  regard  to  these  as 
well  as  serious  offences — he  will  be  con- 
tributing anything  to  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  not 
more  likely  that  he  will  disturb  even 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  and 
make  it  worse  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time  ?  I  was  astonished  at  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
Phoenix  Park  murderers  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  justice  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  retrospective  character 
of  the  Act  of  1882.    This  has  been  the 
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statement  over  and  over  again ;  but  the 
very  contrary  is  the  fact.     All  the  cir- 
oumstances  of  the  murder  were  known 
to  the  authorities  in  Ireland  long  before 
the  Act  passed  through  the  House,  and 
long  before  inquiry  was  held.     Every- 
thing which  the  provision  in  the  Act 
could  bring  to  light  was  already  known. 
Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  this  clause  cannot  be  retrospective 
with  regard   to  new  offences.     J3ut  I 
think  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  made 
punishable  that  men  should  refuse  to 
give  evidence  on  the  ground  that  he 
might   incriminate  himself.     I   regret 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  is  not  in  his 
place ;  but  he  has  stated  to  the  House 
that  in  regard  to  new  offences  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  are  not  retrospective. 
I  would  have  liked  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  3rd  sub-sectiou,  which  says  that 
a  witness  examined  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  excused  from  answering 
any  question  on  the  ground  that  the 
answer  thereto  may  criminate,  or  tend 
to   criminate,   himself;   but    that    any 
statement  made  by  any  person  in  an- 
swer to  any  question  put  to  him  on  any 
examination  under  this  section  shall  not, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  indictment  or 
other  criminal  proceeding  for  perjury,  be 
admissible  in  evidence  against  him  in 
any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal.    But 
the  words  ''in  any  proceeding  against 
him  for  perjury  "  announce  that  exami- 
nation may  take  place  with  regard  to 
offences  committed  before  the  Act,  and 
that  his  answer  may  be  given  as  evidence 
against  him,  and  he  may  be  punished 
even  if  it  tend  to  criminate  him.    There 
would  be  no  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  a  clause  of  this  kind  if  we  had  a  rea* 
sonable  limitation ;  but  if  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  GK>vernment  to  go  back  on 
petty  offences  that  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in    Ireland    and    drag   private 
citizens  before  them  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiry,  we  are  entitled  to  oppose  it  in 
every  way.    I  repeat,  for  my  part,  that 
if  there  were  a  reasonable  limitation,  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  object  to  the 
provision  being  embodied  in  the  Act — 
if  it  were  applied  only  to  serious  crimes 
— but  if  you  apply  it  to  political  purposes 
and  Party  purposes,  and    in    order  to 
assist  Irish  landlords  in  getting  the  un- 
just rents  which    have  been  recently 
condemned  by  the  Sab-Commiasionen 
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in  Ireland,  I  shall  strongly  oppose  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  referred  to  the 
recent  trial  of  the  Member  for    East 
Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  and  others  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Oampaien,  and 
that  since  that  time  the  very  demand 
made  by  the  tenants  have  been  justified 
by  the  Sub- Commissioners,  and  more 
than  justified,  because,  while  the  tenants 
only  demanded  a  reduction  of  30  per 
cent,  the  average  abatement  made  by 
the  Sub- Commissioners  amounts  to  35 
er  cent.    This  is  one  of  the  offences,  no 
oubt,  to  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.     So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  have  no  reason  to  dread 
any  use  they  may  make  of  the  Act ;  but 
we  have  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  I  maintain 
that,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
the  application  of  these  provisions  to 
petty  offences  will  plunge  the  country 
into  a  state  of  ruin,  and  that  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  will  have  most  to 
regret  the  difficulties  they  have  created 
by  their  adoption.     Everyone  having 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Ireland 
knows  how  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1882  have  been  worked.    The  Govern- 
ment are  most  anxious  to  g^t  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1882 ;  but  all  I  can 
say  is  that  even  when  the  administration 
of  Ireland  was  in  the  firm  grip  of  Lord 
Spencer,  the  Act  of  1882,  in  spite  of  his 
best  efforts,  was  used  by  his  officials  for 
Party  purposes.     At  that  time  we  had 
the  clauses  relating  to  secret  inquiry  and 
other  clauses  of  the  Bill  administered  in 
a  way  that  any  Government  would  be 
ashamed  of.     Even  now  if  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  limit  this 
section,  they  will  find  that  their  partisans 
in  Ireland  will  be  too  strong  for  them ; 
and  if  they  are  not  stronger  than  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman    the    Attorney 
(General  and   his  subordinates,   I   can 
understand    the    amount    of    difficulty 
and    trouble    in  store  for  them.     We 
had  cases  in  Ireland  under  the  secret 
clauses    of    the    Act    of    1882    where 
inquiries  were  instituted,  and  persons 
were  summoned  who  could  not  by  any 
means     be    brought    into     connection 
with  the  offence  that  had  been  com- 
mitted; yet  they  stated  pablidy,  afrer 
their  eTaminatinn,  that  tbej  had  been 
examined  in  reqiect  of  circomstances 
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which  could  not  possibly  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  offence.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  that  was  the  case  in  the 
past,  the  same  magistrates  would  make 
very  unsatisfactory  use  of  the  powers 
given  in  this  Act,  and  especially  if  they 
believe  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
tect them  in  any  lawlessness  which  they 
may  perpetrate. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.):  My 
hon.  Friend,  in  support  of  his  very  rea- 
sonable Amendment,  pointed  out  that 
the  clause  was  retrospective ;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
replied  that  there  was  nothing  unrea- 
sonable in  that,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
you  to  discover  and  punish  crime.  His 
statement  was  perfectly  reasonable ;  but 
I  want  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
if  he  seriously  contends  that  this  section 
does  not  create  new  crimes  retrospec- 
tively. I  think  he  will  find  that  it  does 
create  new  crimes  with  respect  to  old 
offences  and  punishes  persons  for  them. 
I  admit  at  once  that  where  new  offences 
are  made  by  the  Act  it  is  obviously  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  Gt)vernment  that  they 
should  be  punished  unless  committed 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Now,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  2nd  and  Srd  sub-sec- 
tion of  this  clause.  Under  the  2nd  sub- 
section any  witness  declining  to  answer 
any  question  put  to  him  is  liable  to  be 
committed  to  gaol  for  contempt  of  Court, 
as  for  declining  to  give  evidence  on  an 
indictable  offence.  I  point  out  that,  up 
to  the  present,  no  witness  is  compelled  to 
answer  any  question  tending  to  crimi- 
nate himself  ;  but  going  to  the  Srd 
section,  I  find  that  it  can  be  applied  to 
any  witness  who  refuses  to  answer  a 
question  on  that  ground.  That  is  dis- 
tinctly a  new  offence.  I  suppose  that 
we  may  be  told  that  punishment  for 
contempt  of  Court  is  not  punishment  for 
an  offence;  but  if  a  man  is  sent 
to  gaol  for  a  number  of  years  for  con- 
tempt it  will  not  be  a  great  stretch  of 
language  to  term  that  a  serious  offence. 
A  man  declines  to  incriminate  himself 
with  respect  to  an  old  offence,  and  he  is 
sent  to  gaol — that  is  creating  a  new 
offence  in  respect  of  an  old  offence.  I 
am  told  that  if  we  read  further  we  shall 
see  that — 

**  Any  statement  made  by  any  person  in 
answer  to  any  question  put  to  him  on  any 
examination  under  this  section  shall  not,  except 


in  the  case  of  an  indictment  or  other  criminal 
proceeding  for  i>erjury,  bo  admissible  in  ovi* 
dence  ag^ainst  him  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal." 

Well,  obviously,  all  this  is  mere  quibble. 
A  man,  for  instance,  may  say  that  he 
collected  rent,  gave  a  receipt  and  paid 
the  rent  into  a  bank ;  the  Government 

fets  the  facts,  goes  to  the  cashier  of  the 
ank  and  questions  him.  It  is  clear 
that  in  this  case  the  witness  has  been 
compelled  to  give  the  Government  a 
weapon  that  may  be  very  unfairly  used 
against  him.  His  evidence  may  ^so  be 
used  against  him  on  a  charge  of  per- 
jury. In  this  way,  on  three  points  the 
Government  raise  new  crimes  on  old 
offences.  Does  the  Bill  then  recommend 
itself  to  any  sensible  Member  of  this 
House? 

Dr.  KENNY  (Cork,  8.):  From  the 
fact  that  a  portion  of  this  clause  is  to  be 
retrospective  in  its  operation,  we  may 
gather  that  the  whole  object  of  inquiry 
is  to  make  it  possible  to  punish  Irish 
Nationalists  for  acts  done  in  the  past 
which  hitherto  have  not  by  law  been 
regarded  as  crimes.  Unless  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Eoscommon  (Dr.  Commins) 
be  accepted,  it  is  quite  possible  that  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  will  come  under  this  par- 
ticular clause.  It  is  impossible  to  per- 
suade any  Irish  or  English  Member  that 
the  acts  of  my  hon.  Friend  were  crimi- 
nal acts ;  but  under  the  Bill,  as  it  stands, 
the  Government  can  now  say  that  the 
acts  of  my  hon.  Friend  were  done  in  a 
proclaimed  district,  and  are  offences 
under  the  Act.  As  my  hon.  Friend  has 
just  very  sucoessfully  shown,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  will  make  ex  poet 
faeto  inquiry  into  acts  which  have  not 
been  punishable  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  them  under  the  Bill. 
This  discussion  has  shown  the  impor- 
tance of  the  previous  discussion  which 
has  taken  placeon  the  word'^offence,"  and 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  Government 
should  define  the  meaning  of  the  term 
in  this  Bill,  because  they  would  then 
have  to  show  that  the  operation  of  the 
clause  is  to  crime  only,  to  which,  of 
course,  we  could  not  object.  But  they 
have  refused  to  make  any  definition  of 
the  word  *'  offence."  They  stick  to  that 
term,  although  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  did  not  push  it  to  great 
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length  in  his  reply.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion proposed  to  the  application  of  the 
clause;  and  although,  as  far  as  I  and 
my  Colleagues  are  concerned,  we  have 
no  fear  of  any  act  of  ours  being  in- 
quired into,  yet  transactions  may  be 
brought  up  which  occurred  10  or  15 
years  ago.  The  whole  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  create  the  state  of  feeling 
which  the  Government  will  say  was 
smouldering  in  Ireland  when  they 
brought  forward  the  measure.  We  shall 
advise  our  countrymen  not  to  reply  to 
inquiries  under  this  Act.  On  every  op- 
portunity I  have  in  Ireland  I  shall  call 
on  them  not  to  reply.  We  do  not  wish 
to  create  bitterness  of  feeling ;  but  there 
are  men  outside  the  lines  of  the  political 
movement  who  will  not  harken  to  our 
advice,  and  the  Government,  having 
made  them,  will  have  to  deal  with  them. 
I  trust  that  the  alternative  words  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Koscommon  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Qt)vemment. 

Mb.  STANSFELD  ^Halifax) :  I  must 
express  my  surprise,  seeing  the  number 
of  lawyers  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite, 
that  no  one  of  them  has  thought  it  right 
or  has  felt  himself  called  on  to  rise  in 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  South  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  Chance).  That  hon.  Member  raised 
a  number  of  questions  of  great  impor- 
tance, upon  which,  I  think,  we  ought  to 
have  had  some  expression  of   opinion 
from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.     I  am 
bound  to  say  I  heard  the  speech  of  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman    the    Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  with 
the  deepest  regret  and  with  some  sur- 
prise.    I  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon   the   science   of   law  as  a  noble 
science,  and  to  think  that  the  adepts  in 
it  have  some  respect  for  it.     I  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  these  Gentle- 
man have  a  sound  idea  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes law,  and  are  not  persons  likely 
readily  to  take  part  in  the  passing  of 
measures  which  have  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of    law.     I    say  that    this 
clause  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
law.     ^Laughter,']    If   hon.   Gentlemen 
think  it  proper  to  meet  that  statement 
with  derision  I  can  easily  prove  what  I 
say,  though  it  will  compel  me  to  address 
the  House  at  greater  length  than  I  de- 
sired.    The  clause  wo  are  discussing  is 
peculiar  in  this  respect— that  it  will  not 
make  any  change  until  the  fiat  of  tho  I 
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Lord  Lieutenant  is  issued.    The  Bill  is 
simply  a  catalogue  of  arbitrary  powers, 
which  you  leave  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
enforce  as  a  political  partizan;    but  I 
must  not  travel  far  on  that  road.     I 
must  confine  myself  to  the  first  clause. 
I  will  put    the    case    in  this   way — I 
have  a  right  to  say  this.     If  you  bear 
in  mind  the  relation  between  the  2nd 
and  6th  and  7th  clauses,  you  will  see 
that  it  will  be  possible,  under  tho  1st 
clause,  to  inquire  into  the  speech  or 
writing  of  any  Irish  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  any  Irish  contributor  to  the 
Press,  who  in  times  past,  however  dis- 
tant, has  spoken  in  approval  of  these 
things  which  we  call  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign and  the  National  League ;  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  Government 
really  think  it  decent,  and  think  it  worth 
their  while,  to  take  such  a  power  in  this 
clause  ?    Is  it  not  enough  to  start  from 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  measure  ? 
What  possible  advantage  can  they  gain 
by  raking  up  the  past?    Surely,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  there  should  be  some 
limit  to  a  proceeding  of  this  kind.     I  do 
not  think,  even  if  the  Committee  pass 
the  clause,  the  Government  will  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  put  it  in  operation 
in  that  way ;  but  I  call  on  them  to  say 
whether  they  desire  to  be  invested  by 
the  House  of  Commons  with  such  an 
extraordinary  power  as  this  ?    But  the 
hon.  and  learned   Gentleman  has  put 
another  case,  which  requires  an  answer 
from  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.    He 
has  shown  that  when  an  inquiry  takes 
place  with  reference  to  an  offence  which 
may  not  be  an  offence  under  this  Act — 
an  offence  committed,  or  supposed  to  be 
committed,  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act — and  a  witness  refuses  to  give  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  it,  he  will  practi- 
cally   commit    an    offence    under    this 
Act.     That,  surely,  requires  an  answer. 
[**  Hear,  hear !  "J     **  Hear,  hear  "  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General;  but  his  argument  is  this — 
**  We  do  not  create  an  offence ;  we  do 
not  take  power  to  punish  an  old  offence." 
But  you  do  the  same  thing.    You  in- 
quire into  an  old  offence,  not  being  an 
offence  under  this  Act,  and  you  punish 
the  man  who  refuses  to  criminate  him- 
self by  giving  evidence  which  may  tell 
against  himself.     So  that  a  new  offence 
is  linked  with  the  old  one.     You  say 
such  a  man  is  safe  because  his  statement 
cannot  be  brought  in  evidence  against 
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him ;  but  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
showed  conclusively  that  you  compel  the 
man  to  furnish  you  with  evidence,  and 
put  you  on  the  track  of  evidence,  with 
which  you  can  confront  him  on  subse- 
quent indictment ;  and,  therefore,  prac- 
tically speaking,  you  do  take  power  here 
of  a  retrosx)ective  character  to  enable 
you  to  bring  within  the  operation  of  the 
law  a  man  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
under  it.  Is  it  worth  while  to  do  this — 
is  it  B  decent  proceeding  ?  One  of  the 
best  known  and  most  thoroughly  recog- 
nized principles  of  Criminal  Law  is  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  ex  poit  facto  and  retro- 
spective ;  and  I  must  express  my  amaze- 
ment at  that  which  I  see  with  great 
regret — namely,  that  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  distinguished  lawyers  opposite, 
there  is  not  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  his 
profession  and  the  science  to  which  he 
belongs,  will  rise  up  and  protest  against 
being  made  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  legal  principle  in- 
volved in  this  clause,  the  object  of  which 
is  so  much  of  a  Party  character — I  do 
not  mean  as  between  the  two  Parties  in 
this  House,  but  I  mean  that  you  have 
made  up  your  minds  that  there  is  an 
Irish  Party  you  are  determined  to  sub- 
jugate, and  you  take  powers  in  this  Act 
in  order  that  you  may  subjugate  it.  I 
think  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  some 
explanation,  in  regard  to  this  matter — to 
some  defence  from  the  Government. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edwakd  Clabke)  (Plymouth)  :  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  said  that  the  clause  now  pro- 
posed has  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
law  ;  and  he  has  asked  the  Govern- 
ment whether  they  think  it  decent  and 
think  it  worth  while  to  propose  such  a 
clause  to  the  House.  Well,  I  have  a 
very  substantial  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  say  that  the  clause  has  the 
characteristics  of  law,  that  it  is  exactly 
the  same  in  its  scope,  intention,  and 
operation  as  the  sections  with  regard  to 
procedure  which  are  constantly  passed 
in  all  the  Acts  which  go  through  this 
House.  I  would  point  out  that  this 
clause  is  the  same  as  the  clauses  which 
have  appeared  in  three  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  been  himself  responsible — 
whether  by  active  advocacy,  by  the  sup- 
port of  his  vote,  or  by  silent  acquiescence 
m  this  House,  I  do  not  care.  In  one 
way  or  other,  he  has  been  responsible 


for  three  Acts  of  Parliament  in  which 
sections  of  the  same  kind  as  this  were 
put,  which  have  had  what  he  has  called 
a  retrospective  effect,  but  the  effect  of 
which  was  not  truly  retrospective. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  :  What  Acts  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  The  Acts 
of  1870,  1882,  and  1883.  In  each  one 
of  these  cases  a  clause  was  contained  in 
the  Bill,  and  passed  through  the  House, 
corresponding  to  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  without  any  such  limita- 
tion as  is  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  asks  if  this  proposal  is 
decent.  I  think  I  have  satisfactorily 
answered  his  question  by  reference  to 
action  he  himself  sanctioned  in  times 
gone  by. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  :  I  must  interrupt 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  I  was 
not  responsible  for  one  of  these  Acts. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE  :  K  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  me  that  in 
1870 — when,  I  think,  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Government — ^he  did  not  sanction 
the  Act  that  was  passed,  of  course  I  re- 
tract my  statement  at  once.  As  for  the 
Acts  of  1882  and  1883,  he  was,  at  any 
rate,  a  Member  of  the  House  when  they 
were  passed 

Mr.  STANSFELD :  Yes. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  And  what 
I  said  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  responsible  for  the  Acts  that  were 
passed ;  and  that,  either  by  speech,  vote, 
or  silent  acquiescence,  he  was,  therefore, 
a  party  to  the  passing  of  this  clause. 
Of  course,  I  have  not  had  time  to  refer 
to  the  record  of  the  votes  which  were 
given  in  the  House  at  that  time.  That, 
I  think,  sufficiently  answers  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  question  as  to  whether 
this  is  decent.  Now,  then,  I  come  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  pass  this  clause.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  had  put  in  such  a  limitation 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  sug- 
gests, it  would  be  giving  impunity  to 
offences— it  would  be  exempting  any 
offences  which  might  be  committed  be- 
fore the  actual  passing  of  this  Act 
from  that  machinery  of  detection  which 
the  Committee  has  thought  it  desirable 
to  adopt.  Truly  speaking,  there  is  no 
retrospective  character  in  this  at  all. 
l£auffhter.'\  No ;  properly  so  speaking, 
there  is  no  retrospective  character  in  it 
at  all ;  and  what  is  provided  is  this — 
that  from  the  time  that  this  Bill  passes, 
and  gets  the  BoyaJ  Assent,  there  will  be 
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put  in  operation  a  machinery  deemed 
necessary  for  the  detection  of  crime. 
That  machinery  will  operate  from  the 
time  the  Act  passes,  but,  of  course,  will 
be  applicable  to  crime,  whether  it  has 
been  successfully  completed  before  the 
time  the  Act  receives  the  Boyal  Assent 
or  not.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  desiring 
to  pass  this  Bill  at  all  ?  It  is  because 
the  offences  to  which  it  refers  are  in  daily 
operation  in  different  parts  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  would  be  preposterous  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  tie  its  hands  and 
BAy>  ^J  putting  in  this  Amendment, 
that  everything  that  one  might  succeed 
in  doing  before  the  time  the  Bill  becomes 
law  should  be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  measure.  No  answer  was 
given  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance),  for  the 
reason — and  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — that 
it  was  perfectly  clear  to  our  minds  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  in  that  speech. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said  the 
Bill  creates  a  new  offence,  and  deals 
with  an  offence  committed  before  the 
passing  of  the  measure.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  that  statement  whatever, 
and  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
will  only  read  the  clause  through  from 
end  to  end,  he  will  see  that  there  is  not. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  I  did  not  say  that. 
What  I  said  was,  you  use  an  old  offence 
to  compel  a  new  and  unconstitutional 
crime,  and  then  say  the  clause  is  not 
retrospective.  If  by  reason  of  an  old 
offence  you  compel  a  man  to  commit  a 
new  offence,  the  section  is  clearly  retro- 
spective. Owing  to  what  he  did  before, 
you  oblige  him  to  commit  a  new  offence 
and  punish  him  for  it. 

Sib  EDWABD  CLABKE  :  Language 
seems  to  have  lost  its  accustomed  mean- 
ing. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says  you  use  an  old  offence  in  order  to 
make  a  man  commit  a  new  offence. 

Mb.  chance  :  Precisely. 

Sib  EDWABD  CLABKE :  But  you 
do  not  make  him  commit  an  offence  at 
all.  From  the  time  this  Act  has  passed, 
if  this  clause  is  adopted  there  will  be  a 
certain  procedure  for  inquiry  into  and 
investigation  of  crime,  and  if  a  man  is 
called  up  under  that  procedure 

Mb.  CHANCE:  To  criminate  him- 
self. 

Sib  EDWABD  CLABKE:  If  a  man 
is  called  up  he  is  asked  certain  questions 
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.  as  to  what  has  taken  place.  He  may, 
I  if  he  likes,  refuse  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions. K  he  does,  he  will  be  punished 
for  that  refusal.  [^' Hear,  near! "] 
Yes,  for  refusal  to  answer.  That  re- 
fusal will  be  an  act  done  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  measure.  Or  he  may,  if  he 
feels  himself  in  conscience  coerced  to 
commit  a  crime  at  all,  choose  to  commit 
perjury,  and  then  he  will  be  punished 
for  perjury;  but  the  peijury  will  be 
committed  after  the  Act  has  passed. 
There  will  be  no  obligation  on  anyone 
to  commit  that  offence.  I  may  say  that 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  Uie  serious 
importance  with  which  the  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  seemed 
to  invest  this  matter  that  I  rose  to  make 
this  explanation. 

Mb.  STANSFELD:    The  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
has  spoken  of  the  Acts  of  1870,  1883, 
and  1883.    1  wish  to  state  precisely  my 
responsibility  with  regard  to  every  one 
of  these  Acts.     With  regard  to  the  Act 
of  1870, 1  had  some  responsibility  of  an 
official  character,  as  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  Government,  though  not  of  the 
Cabinet;     but    it    must    be    remem- 
bered   that    in    those    days    Coeroion 
Bills  were  not  permanent.     \lAM§hter,^ 
Tes ;   that  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.    My  argument  is  this.    These 
Bills  were  not  permanent  Bills;    they 
were  passed  with  almost  universal  con- 
sent, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  close  atten- 
tion was  not  given  to  them  by  every 
Member  of  the  Government.     \_Cri9i  of 
*'  Oh,  oh !  "]    This  is  reaUy  the  truth. 
Anyone  who  has  been  in  Office  knows 
that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  man 
to  keep  himself  perfectly  alive  to  all  the 
Business  in  the  hands  of  his  Colleagues 
when   his  time  is  so  much  taken  up 
with  the  consideration  of  his  own  Bills, 
and  with  the  management  of  the  Busi- 
ness of  his  Department.    I  accept  the 
official  responsibility  I  have  described, 
and  no  more.     With  regard  to  the  Acts 
of  1882  and  1883,  I  had  no  official  re- 
sponsibility for  them  at  all,  as  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  Government,  and 
I  was  prevented  by  drcumstancee  of  a 
private  nature  from  attending  much  at 
the  House.    I  think  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  will  accept  this  ex- 
planation. 

Colonel  HUGHES  (Woolwich) :  I  am 
glad  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
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this  measure  will  be  retrospective  has 
been  raised.  I  think  the  point  should 
be  stated  in  the  Bill  in  express  terms, 
80  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
construction  to  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
visions. Looking  at  Section  1,  which 
relates  to  Proclamations  having  to  be 
issued  before  the  Act  can  come  into 
force,  we  see  these  words — the  Lord 
Lieutenant  may — 

"  By  Proclamation  declare  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  relate  to  proclaimed  districts,  or 
any  of  those  provisions,  to  be  in  force  wiUiin 
any  specified  part  of  Ireland  as  from  the  date 
of  the  Proclamation,  or  any  later  date  specified 
in  the  Proclamation." 

I  should  have  thought  that,  after  the 
Proclamation  of  a  district.  Section  1 
would  come  into  operation.  The  words 
in  Section  I.,  as  they  stand,  run — 

<<  Any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district." 

I  should  have  read  that  ''in  a  pro- 
claimed district  after  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed." I  am  told  that  it  means 
''committed  in  a  proclaimed  district 
before  or  after  it  has  been  proclaimed." 
I  wish  to  see  the  interpretation  which  j 
has  been  put  upon  this  by  the  right  I 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for ' 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  made  clear.  The 
meaning  ought  to  be  made  perfectly 
clear  if  we  are  going  to  pass  a  new  law 
in  consequence  of  the  old  law  being  in- 
sufficient. I  agree  that  it  should  be 
retrospective.  I  have  no  desire  to  give 
leave  and  licence  for  the  commission  of 
offences  up  to  the  time  when  the  Bill 
becomes  law ;  but  I  think  the  intention 
of  the  Act  should  be  clearly  set  forth. 
I  also  think  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  crime  and  offence 
—between  any  of  the  crimes  mentioned 
in  Section  2  and  Section  4 — that  also 
should  be  clearly  defined  in  the  Bill  and 
should  not  be  left  a  matter  of  argument. 
If  we  in  this  House  do  not  know 
what  the  Bill  means,  and  the  extent 
of  the  litigation  which  it  may  involve, 
I  think,  if  ony  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Courts,  it  is  essential  that  the  definitions 
of  the  measure  should  be  clear  and  pre- 
cise. We  should  be  very  careful  to  make 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "committed 
in  a  proclaimed  district "  clear,  because, 
as  I  have  said,  I  should  have  thought 
they  meant  "committed  in  a  proclaimed 
district  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
district,"  and  I  do  not  want  any  more 
inefficient  proseoutions. 
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Mb:  change  :  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not thank  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man  the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke)  for  having  extended  any  very 
conspicuous  courtesy  to  me.  I  may,  at 
least,  thank  him  for  this — namely,  for 
having  in  his  observations  pretty  dearly 
shown  to  the  House  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  meet  the  point  that  I  raised, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  evade  it  by 
a  series  of  those  discreet  generalities 
which  are  better  suited  for  the  Old 
Bailey,  at  which  he  is  such  a  dis- 
tinguished practitioner,  than  for  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament.  What 
I  said  was  simply  this,  that  a  small 
offence  oonmiitted  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act  will  be  made  a  lever  for 
forcing  a  man  into  the  commission  of  a 
new  offence,  and  that  when  that  new 
offence  has  been  committed  the  man 
may  be  imprisioned  for  an  indeterminate 
period.  That  is  my  case,  pure  and 
simple.  I  am  met  by  this  statement, 
that  the  clause  does  not  compel  a  man 
to  commit  this  new  offence.  But  I 
pointed  out  that  if  he  declines  to  crimi- 
nate himself  he  commits  an  offence  pun- 
ishable by  indeterminate  imprisonment, 
and  that  is  a  pretty  good  description  of 
an  offence  in  a  despotic  country.  A  man 
will  have  the  option  either  to  criminate 
himself  or  to  hand  over  to  the  Crown 
evidence  against  himself  which  will 
lead  to  his  conviction  for  some  other 
offence.  That  is  not  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion in  which  to  put  a  man,  or  a  reason- 
able way  to  deal  with  the  Commission 
of  an  offence  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  It  is  the  introduction  of  the  de- 
spotic idea  into  the  law.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  suggestion  that  a  new  unconstitu- 
tional, un-English  punishment  should 
be  attached  to  an  old  offence.  I  defy 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo- 
site to  point  out  a  case  where  a  retro- 
spective offence  has  been  punished  by  a 
new  penalty.  An  old  offence  is  to  be 
used  here  as  a  neat  egg  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  offence. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion which  has  been  overlooked.  Ab 
well  as  I  can  understand  it  the  position 
of  the  Government  now  is  that  an  offence 
under  the  Act,  committed  in  a  district 
before  it  is  proclaimed,  even  before  the 
Act  is  passed,  can  be  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  one  of  these  inquiries.  But  a 
mo0t  important  oonsideration  arises  with 
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rcspoct  to  this.  There  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there  are  matters 
made  offences  in  this  Bill  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, are  not  only  not  offences  at  all,  but 
meritorious  acts.  That  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  Bill  that  we  complain  of. 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  denial — the  Govern- 
ment will  not  attempt  to  deny  it— that 
many  of  the  offences  under  this  Bill,  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Bill,  have  not 
been  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land offences  or  crimes  at  all,  but 
have  been  acts  committed  openly,  of 
which  they  have  not  been  in  the  least 
ashamed.  That  is  a  matter  of  most  vital 
import  to  the  question  at  issue.  What 
do  the  Government  propose  to  do  ?  A 
thing  which  no  just  Legislature  has  never 
done  in  history,  to  make  or  pass  a  law 
that  constitutes  certain  actions  or  pro- 
ceedings offences  which  are  not  only 
not  really  offences,  but  which,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  whom  you  are 
legislating,  are  meritorious  acts  in  which 
they  openly  and  proudly  engaged  in  the 
face  of  day.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  grievances  to  which  you 
can  subject  a  people ;  because  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  it  ?  You  will  institute 
an  inquiry  into  some  of  the  operations 
that  I  myself  have  been  engaged  in 
carrying  on ;  you  will  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  certain  meetings  in  private 
houses,  at  which  I  have  been  present,  or 
in  which  associates  and  comrades  of 
mine  have  taken  part ;  we,  unquestion- 
ably, shall  refuse  to  come  up  to  give 
evidence  in  your  Courts,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  shall  be  found  guilty  of 
crime  and  put  into  prison.  Can  any- 
thing be  conceived  more  unjust,  more 
scandalously  unjust,  than  creating,  ex 
pcBt  factOf  certain  things  crimes  which 
were  not  believed  to  be  crimes  by  the 
people  who  committed  them,  which  are 
not  crimes,  and  which  no  law  that  you 
can  make  will  induce  the  people  to  con- 
sider as  crimes,  and  then  punishing 
people  under  the  machinery  established 
by  this  Act  because  they  will  not  betray 
confidences,  repeat  conversations,  and 
turn  themselves  into  informers  in  the 
face  of  their  own  people  ?  Now,  I  con- 
tend that  the  effect  of  that  will  be,  in  the 
first  place,  to  bring  the  law  in  Ireland 
into  greater  disrepute  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. In  my  opinion,  the  great  task 
thatUes  before  any  Executive  or  Go- 
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vemment  in  Ireland  is  not  at  all  as  much 
to  enforce  the  law  as  to  try  and  get  the 
people  into  sympathy  with  the  law. 
You  cannot  do  that,  and  you  cannot  en« 
force  the  law  when  the  law  does  not  re- 
commend itself  to  the  public  conscience, 
and  to  imagine  that  you  will  improve  the 
condition  of  Ireland  by  passing  a  pro- 
vision like  this,  which  not  only  will  fail 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  consciences  of 
the  people,  but  will  revolt  their  con- 
sciences, seems  to  me  the  greatest  act  of 
fatuity  in  which  a  Gt)vernment  could  en- 
gage. It  seems  to  me  that,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  they  should  be 
cautious  to  avoid  passing  laws  which 
seem  to  be  the  infliction  of  gross  in- 
justice on  the  people.  This  provision,  if 
it  is  passed,  will,  to  my  mind,  avail  the 
Government  nothing  whatever.  There 
is  no  grave  crime  at  present  prevailing  in 
Ireland — with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  cases  which  the  Government  have 
failed  to  prove — and,  therefore,  in  that 
respect  there  is  a  very  marked  and  wide 
difference  between  the  condition  of  affairs 
prevailing  in  that  country  now  and  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  pass* 
ing  of  the  Act  of  1882.  There  is  the 
greatest  possible  difference.  In  the  year 
1882  we  struggled  and  protested  against 
any  retrospective  action  in  that  measure. 
But  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  condition  of  things  which  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland  at  that  time  was  as 
widely  different  from  the  condition  of 
things  that  prevails  to-day  as  one  thing 
can  be  from  another.  I  recollect  that  when 
the  Act  of  1882  was  being  discussed  in 
this  House,  several  most  desperate  and 
atrocious  murders  took  place  in  Ireland. 
There  was  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke  and 
the  dragoon  who  was  guarding  him,  and 
several  other  most  terrible  murders. 
The  Government  said  they  could  not  dis- 
cover the  perpetrators  of  these  murders, 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  their  Act  was 
to  investigate  these  matters.  But  that 
is  not  the  object  now.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Government  have  nothing  to 
go  upon  with  respect  to  combinations 
which  are  open  and  not  secret,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  any  in- 
vestigation of  this  kind  will  fail  to  un- 
ravel or  discover  them.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  any  widespread  combination 
for  the  perpetration  of  any  serious  crime 
has  been  the  cause  of  this  Bill.  My  con- 
tention is,  having  regard  to  past  and 
present  transactions  in  Ireland,  that  it 
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cannot  be  the  honest  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  discover  or  to  track  out 
crime,  but  that  this  provision  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  imprisoning  men 
for  refusing  to  give  evidence  against  their 
comrades,  and  in  that  way,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  by  an  underhand  and  mean 
dodge  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  as  in  1 88 1 .  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
clause,  if  it  is  put  in  force,  will  be  put  into 
effect  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Gl-overn- 
ment  are  now  contending ;  that  it  means, 
simply  and  solely,  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  against  the  people 
engaged  in  the  movement  against  unfair 
rents  in  Ireland,  who  will  be  summoned 
to  give  evidence,  and  upon  their  refusal 
to  say  what  is  required  of  them,  will  be 
forthwith  imprisoned. 

Mb.  WARMINGTON  (Monmouth, 
W.) :  It  has  been  supposed  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  that  something  is  now  pro- 
posed which  will  have  operation  through- 
out Ireland.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  section  will  have  operation  only  in 
what  is  called  a  proclaimed  district.  A 
district  cannot  be  proclaimed  until  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  consequently 
it  is  impossible  that  an  offence  contem- 
plated by  the  Bill  can  be  committed  in  a 
district  until  it  is  proclaimed;  and,  fur- 
ther, it  cannot  be  proclaimed  until  the 
Proclamation  has  been  issued.  Of  course, 
however,  that  does  not  get  rid  of  the 
di£B.culty  as  to  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
section.  There  is  the  other  question  as 
to  what  the  effect  ought  to  be ;  it  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  upon  that  I  hope 
the  Government  will  give  attention  to 
what  has  been  said  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  It  has  been  urged,  over  and 
over  again,  by  those  who  are  Bepresenta- 
tives  for  Ireland,  that  they  do  not  desire 
that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  inquiry  into  any  real  or  grave 
crime ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  application  of  this  power 
which  is  of  Scotch  origin,  to  the  same 
purposes  as  those  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  in  days  past.  But  what  do  the 
Government  propose  to  do  ?  They  pro- 
pose to  apply  this  section  to  every  con- 
ceivable o£^nce  under  the  Criminal  Law. 
I  challenge  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  to  get  up  and  say  that  there  is 
any  offence  known  to  the  law  to  which 
this  section  will  not  apply,  because  he 
has  taken  care  not  to  limit  the  word 
^'  offence.''  He  has  defined  it  by  saying 
that  it  ahall  apply  to  every  felony,  mis- 


demeanour, and  offence  made  punishable 
in  this  Act.  The  consequence  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  Act  is  passed  it  will  be 
put  into  force  against  political  offences. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that.  If  a 
political  libel  has  been  published  in  Ire- 
land ho  will  bo  able  to  examine  the 
editor  to  get  evidence  whereon  ho  may 
found  a  criminal  indictment  against  the 
writer.  It  is  said  that  these  are  not 
crimes  against  which  the  Act  is  to  be 
made  use  of.  Why  then,  do  the  honest 
thing  and  define  the  crimes  in  terms  by 
which  you  really  intend  to  abide.  If 
you  mean  to  make  the  Act  retrospective 
make  it  so  in  clear  terms. 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) : 
I  reply  to  the  light  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  by  saying 
that  the  offences  which  he  says  the  Bill 
does  not  apply  to  are  punishable  under 
the  clause  which  wo  are  now  discussing. 
I  say  nothing  about  indictable  offences 
which  are  to  be  tried  by  a  Judge  and 
jury  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  and 
nothing  about  the  machinery  under  the 
section  relating  to  the  trial  of  persons 
by  jury.  But  I  altogether  object  to  trial 
by  Petty  Sessions  Courts  of  agrarian 
offences.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  knows  that  those  Courts  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  composed  of  landlords 
and  land  agents ;  and  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  sheep  is  to  be  given  up 
to  be  tried  by  wolves  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  wandering  from  the  point  now 
before  the  Committee,  which  is,  whether 
the  words  '^  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act''  shall  be  inserted. 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  have  referred 
to  two  classes  of  trials — atrial  by  Judge 
and  jury,  and  trial  by  Petty  Sessions 
Courts,  to  the  latter  of  which  I  especially 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  I  say 
that  the  offences  committed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  are  manifestly  those 
to  which  the  Act  ought  not  to  apply, 
and  I  submit  that  my  argument  was 
perfectly  in  order.  [  Cries  of  **  Order !  "] 
The  Chairman,  at  any  rate,  is  much  more 
lenient  to  me  than  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site. In  discriminating  between  these 
offences,  the  only  thing  there  is  to  rely 
upon  is  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  No  doubt  the 
clause  provides  that  he  must  be  satisfied 
on  oath  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
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mitted,  and  then  he  mast  exercUe  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  he  shall  direct  his 
officer  to  go  down  and  inquire  into  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  occur  that 
the  case  will  be  tried  by  a  tribuual  by 
which  the  public  and  I  would  have  no 
confidence  that  justice  would  be  done. 
Why  does  not  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  take  care  to  say  that  agrarian 
offences  shall  be  not  tried  by  the  tribunal 
proposed. 

The  OHAIEMAN  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  not  confining  himself  to  the  point 
before  the  Committee  to  which  I  directed 
his  attention — namely,  that  as  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words  **  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act." 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  will  then  call 
attention  to  another  point — the  ma- 
chinery of  the  clause.  This  is  not  the 
machinery  of  the  Act  of  1870  or  1882. 
In  those  cases,  if  a  man  refused  to  give 
evidence  he  was  only  liable  to  the 
ordinary  penalties  of  refusing  to  give 
evidence  on  trials ;  but,  now,  he  will  be 
liable  to  all  penalties  he  would  be  liable 
to  in  the  case  of  an  indictable  offence. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  remains  nothing 
now  but  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  prevent  the  most  insignificant 
misdemeanour  being  inquired  into  by 
such  cumbrous  and  terrible  machinery 
as  this. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  I  am  glad  to 
find  myself  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
position put  forward  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
— namely,  that  the  English  language 
has  lost  its  meaning  in  this  House.  The 
Solicitor  General, who  always  argues  with 
exceeding  clearness,  says  there  should 
be  power  to  examine  witnesses  as  to 
offences  which  are  being  now  committed ; 
and  that  the  offence  of  refusing  to  give 
an  answer,  or  a  false  answer,  would  be 
the  new  offence  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  Then  if  that  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  in  the  minds  of  the  Government,  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  that  it  has  not  the  same  mean- 
ing as  that  which  it  bears  in  ordinary 
books.  It  was  pointed  out  by  one  hon. 
Gentleman  who  supports  the  Government 
that  the  operation  of  the  clause  was 
limited  to  any  offence  committed  in  a 
proclaimed  district,  and  I  think  I  see 
some  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  England,  which 
induces  me  to  think  that  that  is  the 
oorreot  view  of  the   meaning   of   the 
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words.  But  it  appears  now  that  the 
meaning  of  ''  proclaimed  in  the  future  " 
is  the  same  thing  ''  proclaimed  in  the 
past."  I  must  be  excused  for  saying 
that  that  is  a  lesson  in  English  which  I 
got  for  the  first  time  to-night. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  attempts  to  work  this  Act  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  tend  to  impair  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Act.  If  you  confine  this  investigation  to 
the  discovery  of  indictable  offences — 
offences  of  a  serious  nature,  which  are 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
crime,  the  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  a  fair  and  reasonable  one,  and  you 


would  have  a  larger  majority  than  you 
will  have  under  present  conditions.  But 
that  is  clearly  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Let  us  not  mince  matters.  We 
assert,  and  in  this  we  are  corroborated, 
that  your  whole  purpose  in  putting  this 
Bill  forward  is  the  maintenance  of  rents 
in  Ireland  at  their  present  figure.  For 
that  purpose,  you  will  dive  into  matters 
political  and  semi-political ;  and  in  that 
connection  I  say  that  when  my  hon. 
Friend  near  me  referred  to  acknowledged 
agrarian  crime,  he  did  not  mean  crimes 
which  might  appear  as  agrarian  in  the  sta- 
tistics, but,  as  they  are  called,  agricultural 
offences.  These  are  the  things  you  want 
to  investigate.  With  regard  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act,  what  will  happen  is  this 
— If  you  bring  a  guilty  man  before  you, 
and  he  commit  perjury  —  [  Cr%99  of 
«*  Order!  "]— I  do  not  think  I  am  out  of 
Order.  I  am  dealing  with  the  inquisi- 
torial clause,  and  with  regard  to  its  re- 
trospective operation  I  think  it  would  be 
well  that  a  line  should  be  drawn,  and 
that  we  should  not  place  it  in  the  power 
of  every  local  despot  or  intriguer  to  in- 
vestigate political  or  semi  -  political 
matters.  If  you  do,  the  result  will 
assuredly  be  that  you  will  make  it  respec* 
table  to  refuse  to  give  evidence.  The 
most  respectable  men  in  Ireland  will 
thus  be  the  first  to  be  brought  before 
these  tribunals. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  (York) :  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  explanation  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  I  think 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  as  to 
the  construction  to  be  put  upon  this 
section.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
says  the  section  makes  the  Bill  retrospec- 
tive with  regard  to  three  classes  of 
offences— felony,  misdemeanour,  and  any 
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offences  punishable  under  the  Act.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  third  class,  I  think 
that  may  be  left  out  of  consideration ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  other  two — 
felonies  and  misdemeanours — I  under- 
stand that  he  claims  that,  in  respect  of 
these,  this  Act  is  retrospective. 

Sib  EDWARD  OLARKE :  I  said  it 
was  not  truly  retrospective,  but  dealt 
with  procedure  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act. 

Me.  look  wood  :  That  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  may  have  some  meaning 
in  the  mind  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  but  I  should  say  it  is  a  distinction 
which  may  be  said  to  make  no  difference 
whatever  with  regard  to  what  I  have 
said.  We  want  to  be  informed  upon 
this  point — whether  the  felonies  and 
misdemeanours  that  the  clause  will  deal 
with  are  those  which  have  been  com- 
mitted in  a  proclaimed  district  ?  I  did 
not  gather  from  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  that 
he  was  speaking  of  the  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours which  are  committed  in  a 
proclaimed  district  only.  If  that  was  his 
meaning,  I  hope  he  will  say  so ;  because, 
if  they  are  to  ie  offences  committed  be- 
fore the  district  is  proclaimed,  then  the 
words  of  the  Amendment  become 
necessary. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
BiCHABD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  intention  of 
the  Government  is  that  this  inquiry  in  a 
proclaimed  district  may  be  made  in 
reference  to  crimes  which  have  been 
before  committed.  That  was  said  at 
the  commencement  of  this  discussion, 
before  we  had  the  advantage  of  the 
attendance  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  York  (Mr. 
Lockwood).  We  are  now  discussing 
whether  the  words  **  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act "  are  to  be  inserted  or  not. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  district  ought  to  be 
proclaimed  because  crime  is  going  to  be 
committed — the  point  is,  that  where 
crimes  have  been  committed  there  will 
be  a  difficulty  in  getting  evidence  as  to 
those  crimes ;  and,  therefore,  as  in  the 
Act  of  1882,  so  in  this  Act,  there  will  be 
the  means  of  getting  evidence  with 
reference  to  them,  whether  they  have 
been  committed  before  or  after  the  Pro- 
clamation. I  must  say  that  it  would  be 
simply  stultifying  ourselves,  if  we  did 
not  make  provision  against  what  has 
taken  place  beforOr     if  fh^re  ie  ftny 


doubt  on  the  matter,  we  will  put  in 
words  to  make  the  meaning  perfectly 
clear 

Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn)  : 
I  imagine  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  a  Government 
has  got  up  and  defended  a  measure 
which  is  to  make  a  penal  act  retro- 
spective. [Sir  RiOHABD  Websteb  inti- 
mated dissent.]  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seems  to  dissent  from  that. 
But  his  remarks  have  no  other  meaning ; 
for  he  says  that  the  Government  oiuy 
mean  the  Act  to  be  retrospective  in  a 
proclaimed  district ;  but  he  forgets  that 
many  of  the  acts  to  which  this  Bill  are 
to  apply  are  not  now  offences.  There- 
fore,  when  you  proclaim  a  new  district, 
you  create  new  offences  ;  and  when  you 
create  new  offences  as  you  do  by  this 
Act,  you  make  the  Oriminal  Law  retro- 
spective. And  you  do  so  for  this  reason 
— because  it  is  clear  that  persons  will 
then  be  capable  of  being  examined  as  to 
matters  which  are  now  understood  to  be 
innocent  combinations.  You  propose 
then  to  have  up  and  examine  persons- 
it  may  be  Members  of  this  House — as 
to  acts  which  ma,Y  have  taken  place  at 
this  moment.  That  is  indeed  your 
object.  The  Solicitor  General  (Sir 
Edward  Olarke),  in  the  language  which 
he  used,  veiled  that  purpose  with  some 
amount  of  subtlety,  but  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  disguised  it.  He  said, 
in  effect,  <' We  intend  to  make  the  National 
League  responsible  for  every  act  done 
before  the  beginning  of  this  Act ;  we 
mean  to  hit  the  Plan  of  Campaign,"  and 
it  may  be  that  hon.  Members  near  me 
may  be  attacked.  When  new  offences 
of  this  kind  are  created,  I  am  astonished 
to  hear  the  Attorney  General  defend 
the  making  retrospective  a  provision  of 
this  serious  and  drastic  character.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  understand  the  conduct 
of  the  Government.  Before  the  Attorney 
General  spoke,  the  purpose  of  the  GK>- 
vemment  was  not  clear ;  but  now  it  is 
clear,  and  we  shall,  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  all  divide  with  great  satisfaction 
in  favour  of  the  Amendment,  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting  against  a  practice 
unknown  to  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land— that  of  making  an  Act  of  so 
serious  a  character  retrospective. 

Mx  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  The  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  England 
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casts  additional  light  on  what  we  are 
doing  by  passing  this  Act.  During  the 
discussion  of  this  measure,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  have  been  told  repeatedly 
that  there  is  a  safeguard  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  this  mea- 
sure held  out  to  the  House,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  exercise 
discretion  as  to  issuing  Proclamations 
to  put  the  Act  in  force.  But  the  speech 
of  the  Attorney  General  now  shows  that 
it  is  not  merely  as  to  crimes  that  may 
occur  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  but 
with  also  as  to  offences  that  may  have 
been  committed  in  past  years  before  the 
Act  comes  into  force,  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant will  exercise  his  discretion  in 
proclaiming  a  district.  That  does  away 
with  the  safeguard  supposed  to  be  ofiEered 
to  the  House  in  askingthem  torelyonthe 
discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  pro- 
claiming a  district.  For,  as  the  matter 
is  now  explained «  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  to  proclaim  a  district  because  offences 
were  committed  there  last  October,  or 
in  the  course  of  last  year  or  the  year 
before,  and  an  inquiry  is  then  to  be  in- 
stituted into  those  offences — that  is  to 
say,  into  offences  which  were  not  offences 
at  the  time  they  are  said  to  have  been 
committed,  but  have  been  for  the  first 
time  created  offences  by  the  issue  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Proclamation  of  the 
district.  I  say  that  you  will  thus  set  up 
an  instrument  of  extraordinary  and  un- 
paralleled tyranny  in  the  districts  which 
may  be  proclaimed.  This  might  be  all 
very  well  if  you  wished  to  inquire  into 
serious  crimes.  We  have  no  objection 
to  have  an  inquiry  as  to  serious  crimes. 
But  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  proclaims  a 
district  for  one  offence,  he  proclaims  it 
for  all ;  and  the  provision  which  gives 
him  power  to  have  an  inquiry  does  in 
effect,  as  I  have  already  said,  create  new 
offenoes. 

Viscount  WOLMER  (Hants,  Peters- 
field)  :  I  would  beg  to  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, after  what  has  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Elgin,  that  if  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1882,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  clause  under  discussion, 
had  not  existed,  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  would  never  have 
been  discovered. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
The  Committee  has  been  for  some  time 
discussing  the  question  whether  the 
operation  of  this  measure  will  be  retro- 
spective; but  I  can  assure  hon.  Mem- 
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bers  that  the  Act  will  be  administered 
in  Ireland  by  tribunals  who  will  have 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  This  Act  will 
be  administered  by  Eesident  Magis^ 
trates,  and  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  construing  the  Act  in  the  sense 
which  the  Government  have  declared 
that  thev  intend  it  to  bear.  The  drafts- 
man  who  has  drawn  the  Bill  so  skilfully — 
drawn  it  so  as  to  suggest  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  read  it  that  this  clause  is  not 
in  fact  intended  to  be  retrospective,  or 
to  affect  offences  committed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act ;  while  the  Govern- 
ment know  that  any  Court  or  Body  of 
Besident  Magistrates  to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  may  be  handed 
over  will  not  have  the  smallest  difficulty 
in  construing  it  as  retrospective.  In  dis- 
cussing the  Amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee, we  are  in  considerable  embarrass- 
ment from  the  necessity  of  making  a 
distinction  between  crimes  which  we  un- 
derstand to  be  crimes,  and  of  other 
offences  which  are  known  in  this  Bill 
as  '*  offences."  For  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  my  hon.  Friend's 
Amendment,  you  must  divide  crimes 
into  three  categories.  You  have,  first, 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  manslaughter, 
and  arson,  which  everyone  in  the  House 
and  in  England  knows  to  be  crimes. 
Secondly,  there  are  crimes  of  a  political 
or  quasi-political  character  And,  in  the 
third  place,  you  have  the  class  of  offences 
known  as  offences  against  this  Act.  As 
to  the  first  class — such  as  murder,  man- 
slaughter, and  arson — I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
in  any  quarter  of  the  House.  The 
position  we  take  up  is  this.  Wo  are 
unwilling  to  have  this  Star  Chamber 
inquiry  at  all.  We  say  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  that  it  will  do  no  good. 
But  if  you  are  determined  to  have  a 
judicial  inquiry  of  the  character  con- 
templated, and,  with  that  view,  pass  this 
clause,  then  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
argued  that  it  should  not  apply  to  crimes 
of  that  character  whether  committed  be- 
fore or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
But  as  to  political  or  quasi-political 
offences,  they  stand  in  a  totally  different 
position  and,  certainly,  this  clause  should 
not  be  made  retrospective  as  to  offences 
of  that  kind.  The  Government  have 
sustained  a  series  of  mishaps  during  the 
past  12  months  in  dealing  with  com- 
binations in  Ireland.  They  have  in- 
stituted a  seriea  of  prosecutions  for  the 
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purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  these  com- 
binations, and  we  know  what  has  come 
of  them.     We  know  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  prosecutions  were  abortive  ;  that  in 
other  cases,  these  prosecutions  came  to 
an  issue  only  to  be  decided  by  the  jury 
in  favour  of  the  defendants ;  and  that  in 
a  third  class  of  prosecutions,  the  pro- 
ceedings have  resulted  in  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  jurors.     How  will  any  fair- 
minded  and  intelligent  man  get  up  and 
defend  the  proposition  that  the  Govern- 
ment, having  failed  in  these  prosecutions, 
having  brought  my  bon.  Friends  near 
me  before  a  jury,  and  having  lamentably 
failed  in  the  prosecution — are  now  to 
take  powers  in  this  Act  to  renew  these 
prosecutions,  and  that  under  the  section 
we  are  now  discussing  they  are  to  hold 
Star  Chamber  inquiries,  are  to  bring  up 
any  witnesses  they  choose,  are  to  examine 
tenants,     members     of     the     National 
League,  and  perhaps  even  Members  of 
this    House,    and  are    then,  with    the 
evidence  so  obtained,  to  attempt  to  renew 
these  prosecutions?     The  Government 
may  attempt  to  defend  that  action ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  action  of  that  kind 
will  commend  itself  to  any  reasonable 
being,  and  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear 
any  hon.  Member  in  any  quarter  of  the 
House  rise  and  defend  any  proceeding 
of  that  kind.     Then  take  another  class 
of  cases,  that  of  political  libel.    Is  it  to 
be  contended  that  it  is  fair  or  reasonable 
that  the  Government  should  have  power 
under  this  clause  to  ransack  the  old  files 
of  United  Ireland,  or  any  other  Nation- 
alist papers,  to  select  any  articles  they 
may  think  liable  to  prosecution,  to  hold 
Star  Chamber  inquiries  as  to  articles — 
I  do  not  know  how  many  years  old,  for 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  time  in  this 
clause — and  to   bring  the  real  or  sup- 
posed writer  of  those  articles  before  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrates  with  the  disadvantage 
of  having  arrayed  against  him  the  ex- 
ceptional and  extraordinary  powers  con- 
ferred by  this  clause  ?    I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair  play,  or  that  it  is  dealing  in 
a   fair    and    reasonable    manner    with 
political  opponents,  and  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  action  of  that  kind  commends 
itself  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
of  the  House  or  of  the  mass  of   the 
English  people.     Now,   I  come  to  the 
third  class  of  ofifences  I  have  mentioned. 
As  to  these  offences  the  Government,  as 
I  understand,  admit  the  reasonableness 
of  our  position.    One  Gentleman  tells  ua 


that  there  are  no  offences  created  by  the 
Act ;   and   the  right  hon.   and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  tells  us 
that  there   are   certain   offences   newly 
created,  but  that  this  clause  will  not  be 
retrospective  as  to  these ;  and  the  right 
hon.   and  learned  Gentleman  tried    to 
show  that  the  clauses  are  so  drawn  that 
the  Act  only  applies  to  offences  com- 
mitted after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  But 
I  would  point  out  that  that  is  no  answer 
to  our  argument  on   this  point.     The 
position  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
these  clauses  is,  as  I  understand,  that 
they  do  not  create  new  offences,  but 
merely  introduce  a  new  procedure,  and 
that  the  whole  effect  of  these  clauses  is 
to  enable  these  offences  to  be  tried  sum- 
marily by  Hesident  Magistrates.     But 
we  object  to  that.     And  even  assuming 
that  the  Bill,  as  drawn,  would  not  war- 
rant the  Government  in  holding  inquiries 
for  the  purpose  of   obtaining  evidence 
to  prosecute   persons    before  Eesident 
Magistrates  for  offences  committed  be- 
fore the  passing  of    the  Act,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  Go- 
vernment from  holding  inquiries  as  to 
such  offences,  and  then  prosecuting  the 
persons,  who  are  said  to  have  committed 
them,  before  a  Judge  and  jury.     The 
whole  contention  of  the  Government  as 
to  this  matter  is, that  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Clauses  are  not  retrospective;  but 
the  only  effect  of  that  is  that  crimes 
cannot  be  tried  summarily  ;    but  there 
is,  as  I  have  said,  nothing  to  prevent 
the  holding  of  a  Star  Chamber  sort  of 
inquiry,  followed  by  the  trial  of    the 
accused,  not  before  two  Eesident  Magis- 
trates, but  by  a  change  of  venue,  either 
in  England  or  in  some  other  district  in 
Ireland.     Now,    we   contend  that  this 
should  not  apply  to  offences  of  a  poli- 
tical character.    Gentlemen  opposite  get 
up  and  declaim  about  the  terrible  crimes 
of  murder  and  Moonlighting  committed 
in  Ireland.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
propose  to  restrict  the  Bill  to  crimes  of 
this  character,  the  Government  then  say 
that  the  Bill  is  not  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  them.     The  practical  conclusion 
of  the  Government  is,  therefore,  much 
wider  than  the  premisses  from  which  it 
is  supposed   to    follow.      I  think   the 
Amendment  before  the  House  is  a  most 
proper  one.     It    is  a  most  intolerable 

frievance  that,  as   regards  articles  in 
United  Ireland^  and  offences  committed 
in  the  execution  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
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paig^,  the  Government  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  Star  Chamber  inquiries 
under  this  measure,  and  thus  bring  to 
punishment  offences  committed  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  I  appeal  to  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  to  give  us  fair 
play  in  this  matter.  As  regards  political 
offences,  this  clause  should  certainly  not 
be  retrospective. 

Mb.  A8QUITH  (Fife,  E.) :  It  is 
with  unaffected  diffidence  that  I  differ 
from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
on  the  construction  of  a  section  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  which  he  has  a 
parental  responsibility.  But  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  confident  opinion  he 
has  expressed  in  a  different  sense,  I 
should  not  have  entertained  a  doubt 
that  this  clause  applies  only  after  the 
date  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Procla- 
mation. What  are  the  words  of  the 
clause  ?    They  are  that — 

<<  Whoro  a  sworn  information  has  been  made 
that  any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district.'* 

I  ask,  how  an  offence  can  be  committed 
in  a  proclaimed  district  until  that  dis- 
trict has  been  proclaimed?  And  then, 
let  me  call  attention  to  the  language  of 
the  5th  clause,  which  deals  with  the 
Proclamation  of  a  district,  and  provides 
that— 

'*  The  Lord  Lieutenant  .  .  .  may  from  time 
to  time  ...  by  Proclamation,  declare  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  which  relate  to  proclaimed 
districts,  or  any  of  those  provisions,  to  be  in 
force  within  any  specified  part  of  Ireland,  as 
from  the  date  of  the  Proclamation ;  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Proclamation  shall,  after  the  said  date,  be 
in  force  within  such  specified  part  of  Ireland, 
and  that  part  of  Ireland  shall  be  a  proclaimed 
district  within  the  meaning  of  the  provisions 
80  mentioned." 

At  what  date,  then,  does  a  district  be- 
come a  proclaimed  district  ?  Either  from 
the  date  of  the  Proclamation,  or  from 
some  date  specified  in  the  Proclamation. 
I  ask,  then,  how  an  offence  can  be  said 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed 
district  until  after  the  Proclamation 
which  brings  that  district  to  the  status 
of  a  proclaimed  district  ?  Then  this  sec- 
tion is  declared  to  apply  to  offences  to 
which,  in  the  later  part  of  the  clause,  the 
section  is  said  to  apply.  Now,  look  at 
the  5th  sub-section  of  the  clause.  It 
runs  as  follows:  — 

<*  The  offences  to  which  this  section  applies 
are  any  felony  or  misdemeanour,  and  any  offence 
pnniflhable  under  this  Act." 

Mr.  Maurice  JBbafy 


On  that  I  make  two  observations.    In 
the  first  place,  the  language  of  that  sub- 
section is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  con- 
struction that  this  Act  creates  an  entirely 
new  category  of  crimes.    There  are  only 
two  classes  of  indictable  offences  known 
to  the  English  law — felonies  and  misde- 
meanours.     And,  therefore,   the  latter 
words  of  this  sub -section  can  only  apply 
to  offences  created  by  this  Act,  and  made 
by  it  for  the  first  time  punishable^  Next, 
let  us  look  to  the  first  part  of  the  clause, 
and  see  how  it  would  work  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General's  construc- 
tion.   According  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  a  preliminary  inquiry  may  be 
held  as  to  any  offence,  whether  com- 
mitted before  or  after  the  Proclamation 
of  a  district.     If  so,  an  inquiry  may  be 
held,  under  the  5th  sub- section,  as  to  an 
offence  which  becomes  punishable  for 
the  first  time  under  this  Act.    That  is  to 
say,  you  take  power  to  inquire  into  an 
offence  which  was  not  a  crime  when  it 
was  committed,  but  became  a  crime  by 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
making  the  district  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted a  proclaimed  district.      By  the 
construction  put  on  this  clause  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General,  he 
does,   by  his  own  admission,   a  thing 
which  no  Act  can  be  presumed  to  do — 
that  is  to  create  retrospective  offences  and 
enable  an  inquisitorial  investigation  to  be 
instituted  into  them,  although  they  were 
not  offences  at  the  time  they  were  com- 
mitted.     I  say  that  if  the  hon.    and 
learned  Attorney  General  meant  by  this 
clause  to  convey   the  meaning  he  has 
suggested,  then  the  language  which  he 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  his  meaning  has 
failed  of  its  effect.     But  I  admit  that  the 
language  he  has  used  is  so  equivocal  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  insert  in  the 
clause  words  which  shall  prevent  Re- 
sident   Magistrates    in    Ireland    ^m 
giving  a  retrospective  effect  to  it,  and 
for  that  reason   I    shall    support    the 
Amendment.      But  I  think    my    hon. 
Friend   (Dr.   Commins)   has    been  too 
liberal  to  the  Government  in  this  matter. 
He  says,  in  his  Amendment,  '*  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act.'*     Now,  the 
incriminating  offence  may  be  done  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Act,  but  before 
the  issue  of  any  Proclamation  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.     I  would,  therefore, 
propose  that  he  should  change  the  word- 
ing of  the  Amendment,  so  as  to  make  it 
nm  <<oommitted  in  a  proolaimed  dis- 
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trict,  after  the  district  has  been  pro- 
claimed." That,  I  think,  would  meet  the 
fair  and  legitimate  requirements  of  tbo 
case. 

SiE  HENEY  JAMES  (Bury,  Lan- 
cashire) :  I  can  understand  the  position 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  and  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of 
the  House.  Of  course,  they  object  to 
this  clause.  They  objected  to  it  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill;  and,  object- 
ing to  it,  they  are  acting  wisely  in  en- 
deavouring to  minimize  its  effect.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  raised  to  the 
clause,  the  Bill  has  been  read  a  second 
time.  The  question  now  is,  how  the  in- 
tention of  the  majority  is  to  be  carried 
out;  for  I  suppose  the  Committee  will 
not  allow  this  intention  to  be  defeated, 
although  the  manner  of  giving  effect  to 
it  is,  of  course,  open  to  criticism.  The 
Amendment  before  us  refers  not  only  to 
offences  which  may  be  created  by  the 
Bill,  but  to  all  felonies  and  misde- 
meanours ;  and  the  effect  of  the  Amend- 
ment, if  it  were  carried,  would  be  that, 
although  a  great  deal  of  crime  were 
fuund  to  exist  in  a  district— and  until  it 
has  been  so  found  to  exist  the  Jjord 
Lieutenant  cannot  proclaim  the  district 
— there  would  be  no  power  to  inquire 
into  this  past  crime,  and  this  clause 
would  be  perfectly  inefficacious  as  to 
crimes  committed  in  the  past.  Why  is  the 
clause  not  to  apply  to  offences  that  have 
been  committed  in  the  past,  and  only  to 
apply  to  those  committed  in  the  future  ? 
Suppose  this  Bill  comes  into  operation 
upon,  say,  the  Slat  of  August,  and  great 
crime  is  found  to  have  existed  in  a  cer- 
tain district  in  September  and  October, 
and  the  district  is  proclaimed  on  account 
of  that  crime,  yet  it  is  said  that  the  de- 
tection of  the  crime  is  not  to  take  place 
because  of  its  being  anterior  to  the  Pro- 
clamation. My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  East  Fife  (Mr.  Asquith) 
says  this  was  never  done  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  before.  Why,  it  was  done 
iotidem  verbis  in  the  Act  of  1882  in  re- 
spect of  felonies,  misdemeanours,  and 
offences  created  under  that  Act.  With 
one  exception,  the  Bill  framed  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  was,  in  its  16th 
clause,  exactly  the  eamo  as  the  provision 
we  are  now  discussing.  The  words  are 
entirely  the  same.  I  may  bo  wrong,  but 
I  think  that  when  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  was  under  discussion  an 


Amendment  was  moTed  similar  to  that 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Fife,  or  his  first  criticism'as 
to  a  proclaimed  district,  is  against  him- 
self; because  if  he  is  right  that  the 
clause  as  framed  will  only  refer  to  dis- 
tricts after  they  are  proclaimed,  he  stands 
as  the  friend,  the  candid  friend,  of  the 
Government,  pointing  out  that  this  pro- 
vision is  insufficient  for  its  purpose  and 
requires  strengthening.  Will  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  agree  to  tho  in- 
sertion of  words  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  clause  shall  apply  to  districts 
before  they  are  proclaimed?  I  should  say 
that  on  this  point  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  is  hypercritical.  The  district  and 
the  county  will  be  the  same  though  it 
may  not  have  been  proclaimed.  Th^ 
clause  speaks  of  the  geographical  area, 
and  when  it  mentions  a  proclaimed  dis- 
trict it  moans  the  district  or  county  in 
which  the  offence  has  been  committed. 
But  do  not  let  us  waste  time  over  this 
question.  As  I  understand  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  East  Kife, 
he  agrees  with  the  Government,  and 
wants  to  correct  the  drafting  of  the  Act 
of  1882.  We  thought  it  was  right  at 
the  time ;  we  thought  we  were  making 
the  Act  what  you  call  retrospective  and 
quite  safe  and  sure ;  but,  as  I  say,  we 
need  not  waste  much  time  in  argument 
as  to  this  drafting  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  wishes  to  make  the 
clause  retrospective.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  retrospective  principle 
should  apply  to  offences  existing  under 
the  measure  makes  the  matter  much 
more  serious  and  important.  I  presume 
there  is  no  substantial  objection  to  the 
principle  being  applied  to  felonies  and 
misdemeanours ;  but  when  we  come  to 
the  definitions  I  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment whether  they  think  it  desirable  to 
make  it  refer  to  offences  under  the  Act, 
because,  really  and  truly,  except  tho 
offence  under  Clause  7,  which  does  not 
become  an  offence  until  the  district  is 
proclaimed,  there  would  bo  nothing 
which  would  bo  affected  by  foregoing 
the  principle.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  humour  mv  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  in  this  matter,  and,  con- 
fining the  retrospective  action  of  the 
clause  to  felonies  and  misdemeauourp, 
reconsider  the  question  of  applying  it  to 
ofEences  under  the  Act. 


Ili^YOL.  COOXIV.    [thibdismeibs.]    j  O 
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SirWILLTAM  HAECOURT  (Derby ): 
Wo  are  very  much  indebted  to  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Henry 
James),  bocause,  though  he  came  in 
like  a  lion,  he  went  out  like  a  lamb.  He 
began  with  a  vehement  and  rhetorical 
denunciation  of  everybody  sitting  on 
these  Benches,  and  ultimately  conceded 
that  his  distinguished  pupil  was  per- 
fectly right,  and  that  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
East  Fife  (Mr.  Asquith)  proposed  was  a 
thing  which,  in  fairness,  should  be 
allowed.  Let  us  recognize,  then,  the 
advice  given  to  the  Government  by  one 
of  their  main  supporters.  We  are 
going  to  get  some  good  out  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  after  all.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  whole  keystone  of  the  position, 
that  the  offences  under  this  Act  should 
be  struck  out  of  this  examination  or  in- 
quiry by  a  Resident  Magistrate.  That 
they  should  be  struck  out  is  the  advice 
that  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  given,  and,  therefore,  we  have  got 
the  main  part  of  what  we  are  contending 
for.  I  am  surprised  that  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  memory  is  be- 
ginning to  fail.  He  talked  to  us  of  the 
Act  of  1882.  It  so  happened  that  when 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  spoke 
I  was  just  looking  at  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  this  clause  in  the 
Act  of  1882.  Though  I  worked  the 
labouring  oar  in  the  passing  of  that  Act, 
when  we  came  to  legal  points  I  received 
valuable  assistance  from  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  who  was  then  At- 
torney General.  Ho  seems  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  what  occurred  in  1882. 
The  clause  in  the  Act  of  that  year  was 
not  totidem  verbis  with  tbe  clause  in  this 
Bill,  and  if  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  been  in  the  House  as  I  have 
been  since  5  o'clock  he  would  have 
heard  the  matter  discussed  over  and  over 
again,  and  he  would  have  had  his  re- 
collection freshened.  He  would  have 
seen  that  the  two  clauses  differ  on  this 
very  point  on  which  the  argument  turns, 
because  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1882 
took  especial  care  to  except  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  all  those  provisions 
in  which  anything  like  a  new  offence 
was  created.  That  is  the  very  gist  of 
the  new  arrangement,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  contention  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  1882  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  statement  of   tbe  right  hon. 


and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Henry 
James)  on  the  subject  of  the  dauae  of 
1882  might  have  been  entirely  spared. 
I  am  glad  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman— even  if  by  a  cir- 
cuitous and  singular  route — has  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
If  the  Government  take  his  wise  advice 
and  will  strike  out  from  the  operation 
of  this  clause  all  words  as  to  offences 
under  the  Act,  and  will  take  the  advice 
of  their  other  learned  advisers  who 
spoke  earlier  in  the  debate  from  below 
the  Gangway,  and  strike  out  the  word 
**  misdemeanour,"  we  shall  have  got 
this  section  into  working  order.  I  think 
the  independent  supporters  of  the  Gt)- 
vernment  have  tendered  useful  advice, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  carried  out. 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfouk)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  who  has  just  spoken  has  forgotten 
something.  He  says  that  under  the 
Act  of  1882  there  was  no  inquiry  into 
crimes  created  by  the  Act. 

Sir  henry  JAMES :  That  was  not 
the  case. 

Me.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  No;  there 
were  other  clauses  that  created  offences 
which  came  under  the  Act.  This  was 
one  provision — 

"  Every  person  who  knowingly  is  a  member 
of  an  unlawful  assooiation  as  defined  by  this 
Act,  or  takes  part  in  the  operations  of  an  un- 
lawful association  as  defined  by  this  Act,  or  of 
any  meeting  thereof,  shall  bo  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  Act." 

And  if  a  person  was  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  the  Act,  and  there  was  no  special 
exemption  made  in  favour  of  that  offence, 
there  was  an  inquiry.  So  that  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he  himself 
said,  *'  worked  the  labouring  oar,"  that 
process  does  not  appear  to  have  im- 
printed upon  his  memory  any  great 
recollection  of  the  provisions  of  the 
measure.  [Sir  William  Harcourt  dis- 
sented.] I  give  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man a  copy  of  his  handiwork  (handing 
him  a  copy  of  the  Act).  The  present  clause 
in  the  Bill  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
9th  clause  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  except  in  this  only, 
that  wo  limited  the  operation  of  our 
clause  to  the  proclaimed  district,  and  he 
did  not.  If  any  objection  lies  against 
our  clause  as  differing  from  the  right 
hon«  Gentleman's  clause,  it  is  only  in  so 
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far  as  we  lay  down  safeguards,  and  he 
did  nofc.     The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  pointed  out  that  if  the 
criticism    of    the     hon.    and    learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East   Fife 
is  carried,  the    Amendment    now   be- 
fore  us  will   be  useless.      But  we  do 
not   hesitate  to  say  that  we    do     be- 
lieve that  the  Amendment  really  sub- 
stantially is  required  to  carry  out  the 
intention  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  opposite.     We  do  not  agree 
that  that  intention   should   be   carried 
out.     We  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
after  a  district  has    been'   proclaimed 
there  ought  to  be  the  power  of  making 
such  inquiry  into  crimes  committed  be- 
fore the  Proclamation  as  to  enable  us 
to    discover    the   perpetrator    of  these 
crimes.     |An  hon.  Member  :  Offences!] 
Well,     offences     or    crimes.     I   need 
hardly  point  out  that  the  contention  of 
some  hon.    Gentlemen    that    offences, 
if  there  are  any  created  by  this  Act, 
will  only  be  offences  after  the  Act  is 
passed,  and  after  the  district  in  which 
these  offences  are  committed  is    pro- 
claimed ;  and,  of  course,  with  regard  to 
such  offences,  the  Amendment  now  be- 
fore us  is  entirely  irrelevant  and  will 
have  no   effect.     I    hope    the    discus- 
sion  we  have  now  had    is    sufficient. 
[Cri$8 of  '*  Oh,  oh !  "]      Well,  we  have 
discussed  the  subject  for  three  hours. 
The  principle  we  have  adopted  in  this 
clause  is  one  which  has  been  adopted 
by    successive     Governments     and   by 
successive  Houses  of  Parliament.     If  I 
am  to  discuss  the  value  of  this  clause, 
perhaps  I  might  read  a  quotation  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
William    Harcourt)  when  he  was   de- 
fending a  clause  of  exactly  similar  im- 
port.    In  introducing  a  provision  of  this 
kind  in  the  Explosives  Act  of  1883  he 
used  these  words — 

'*  It  is  a  clause  which  was  originally  in  the 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act  ** — that  is,  the 
Act  of  1881 — "it  was  re-enacted  by  this 
House  in  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  of  last 
year  ;  and  it  has  proved  of  singular  efficacy, 
because  it  was  by  its  use  " — its  retrospective 
use,  I   may  interpolate — "  that    the    Phoenix 

Park  murders  were  traced Therefore 

this  clause  is  one  of  the  roost  essential  and  im- 
portant clauses  of  the  Bill.'' — (3  Hansard^  1^77] 
1848,) 

Well,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  changed  his  opinion  on  a  great 
many  questions  connected  with  the  go- 


vernment of  Ireland,  and  I  do  not 
in  the  least  wish  to  reproach  him 
with  that  now ;  but  there  is  one  sub- 
ject on  which,  I  presume,  he  has 
not  changed  his  opinion.  I  presume  he 
is  as  desirous  now  as  he  was  in  the  year 
1883  that  if  crime — anything  like  the 
crime  which  occurred  in  the  Phoenix 
Park — exists  in  Ireland  machinery  shall 
be  at  hand  by  means  of  which  that  crime 
shall  be  detected. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  should  like  t» 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Ciiief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four), as  he  seems  to  be  so  familiar  with 
these  Acts,  and  with  the  necessity  of  a 
Proclamation  for  putting  the  clauses  in 
operation,  what  district  he  will  proclaim 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  con- 
spiracy ?  Take  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
That  was  a  "conspiracy"  for  which 
hon.  Gentlemen,  Members  of  this  House, 
were  indicted.  They  were  alleged  to 
have  made  speeches,  one  in  Galway, 
one  in  Limerick,  one  in  Dublin,  one  in 
Sligo,  one  in  Monaghan,  and  one  in 
Cork— one  at  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and 
another  at  Cape  Clear.  Some  English 
Members  may  not  be  familiar  enough 
with  Irish  geography  to  know  what  that 
means ;  but  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary,  who  knows  all 
about  Irelahd,  and  who  will,  naturally, 
take  in  the  point  at  once,  what  district 
he  would  proclaim  in  order  to  have  an 
inquiry  into  such  a  case  as  this  ?  You 
may  change  your  venue  as  much  as  you 
like;  but  where  would  you  hold  your 
inquiry  for  this  conspiracy,  which 
"spreads  like  a  cancer,''  as  we  have 
heard  from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite? 
What  district  would  you  proclaim  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  that  inquiry  ? 
That  is  the  real  way  to  test  this  matter. 
I  defy  the  Government  to  do  it  unless 
they  proclaim  the  whole  of  Ireland.  I 
see  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  in  his  place,  and  I  am  thankful 
that  he  should  have  made  a  practical 
suggestion,  though,  as  he  will  have  ob- 
served, the  Government  have  not  taken 
the  slightest  notice  of  that  suggestion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  has  not  noticed  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  recommends  the 
suggestion  we  have  been  making  all 
along.    Inquire  into  as  many  murders 

Q  2  \Fir9i  Night.'] 
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or  serious  crimes  as  you  like,  or  take 
power  to  do  it — although  some  hon. 
Members  will  not  have  the  word 
**  crime"  ;  I  suppose  they  wish  now  to 
speak  of  the  Phoenix  Park  •*  oflfence" — 
for  we  must  speak  by  the  card  now, 
since  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary.  Take  power 
to  deal  with  these  serious  **  offences  ;  " 
but  with  regard  to  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Richard  Webster)  admits  to  be  a 
new  crime,  what  is  going  to  happen  ? 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury  was  very  much 
twitted  during  the  passage  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  on  certain  points, 
and  I  would  ask  him  whether  in  this 
matter  there  is  not  an  implied  repeal  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  ?  [  Cries  of 
**  No  !  "]  I  think  so.  I  would  remind 
him  that  if  ho  refers  to  the  49th  section, 
he  will  see  that  everything  under  that 
measure  is  felony  or  misdemeanour.  You 
can  inquire  into  all  these  felonies  and 
misdemeanours,  no  matter  when  they 
occur.  Take  the  case  of  bribery  at 
Taunton — suppose  Taunton  were  in  Ire- 
land— or  the  case  of  Londonderry,  the 
late  Member  for  which  place  has  been 
made  a  Baronet  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  having  been  unsuccessful 
in  practising  **  offences."  I  say  it  would 
bo  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  once  you 
get  this  clause  passed,  to  hold  an  inquiry 
into  Election  matters — I  will  not  say 
**  crimes,"  but  **  offences."  The  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  says,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  15  &  16  Vict.  o.  57,  the 
Election  Commissioners 

**  shall  not  make  any  inquiry  concerning  elec- 
tions that  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  passing 
of  this  Act." 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  when 
this  Act  was  being  passed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Postmaster  General  (Mr. 
Baikes)  twitted  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury 
in  a  most  unhandsome  manner,  saying 
that  this  was  to  protect  the  corruption 
of  Taunton — for  which  borough  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then 
eat — and  making  some  most  personal 
allusions.  Fortunately,  however,  Taun- 
ton is  not  in  Ireland.  But  I  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  in  all  electoral  matters, 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  go  back, 
and  this  is  an  implied  repeal  of  the  49tli 
section  of  tho  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  T,  M.  Uealy 


Furthermore,  if  you  are  going  to  use 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  any  crime, 
no  matter  when  committed,  remember  it 
is  to  bo  said  to  the  credit  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bury  that  he  certainly  acted  in  that 
matter  with  great  consideration  to  the 
House.  I  moved  an  Amendment,'  when 
his  Bill  was  under  discussion,  to  the 
effect  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Crimes  Act  were  to  apply,  and  what 
happened?  Why,  in  the  69th  section 
we  find  these  words — 

'*No  person  shall  be  tried  for  any  offence 
against  this  Act,  committed  under  any  of  tho 
provisions  of  tho  Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland) 
Act,  1882.*' 

If  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  wore  in 
existence  you  would  not  want  this  Bill, 
and  the  provision  to  which  I  refer  would 
be  in  force.  The  least,  therefore,  we 
can  ask  the  Government  is  that  they 
should  adopt  some  provision  similar  to 
that  which  formerly  operated,  and  with 
which  the  Government  were  perfectly 
content.  [^Interruption.']  The  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  interrupts.' 
He  has  not  given  the  same  attention  to 
this  Bill  as  was  given  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury  to  the  measure  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby, 
though  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  as  much  against  Home 
Hule  as  any  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
in  a  Statute  which  did  not  refer  to  coer- 
cion, which  was  only  a  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  providing  for  extraneous  and  non- 
coercive matters,  provided  that  the 
Crimes  Act  should  not  be  availed  of.  Is 
it  reasonable  when  you  are  dealing  with 
**  terrible  conspiracies,"  with  '*  frightful 
outrages,  "and  *  *  offences  against  women, ' ' 
about  which  you  write  through  your 
private  secretaries,  and  which  make  the 
hair  of  the  Primroser  stand  on  end,  that 
you  should  be  legislating  retrospectively 
against  those  new  **  offences  "  which  you 
are  creating  in  this  measure  ?  Deal  with 
the  new  offences  when  you  create  them 
if  you  like,  but  with  nothing  of  a  stale 
nature.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  says 
the  measure  necessarily  will  have  an  ex 
postf'tcto  operation.  I  challenge  him  to 
say  whether  his  Criminal  Code  Bill 
would  have  had  a  retrospective  opera- 
tion? [Sir  Henby  James:  Yes.]  Here 
is  the  Bill,  which  would  come  into  law 
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some  time  in  1883,  and  wliicb,  naturally, 
would  speak  from  the  sign  manual  of 
Her  Majesty.  According  to  that  mea- 
sure— 

''Any  justice  who  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  offence  has  been  committed  within  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction '' 

could  have  that  jurisdiction  the  moment 
this  Act  had  passed  and  not  before.  No 
doubt  he  got  his  jurisdiction  the  moment 
he  received  Her  Majesty's  Commission 
for  all  otber  purposes,  but  he  could  not 
have  held  inquiries  into  criminal  matters 
until  the  Act  passed.  [^Laughter,']  Let 
me  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  that  though  he 
may  laugh  now  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing a  number  of  Gentlemen  who  know 
nothing  of  these-matters  into  the  Lobby, 
if  he  were  arguing  in  some  place  where 
those  who  would  have  the  decision  of 
the  matter  understood  what  they  were 
called  upon  to  decide  he  would  not  be 
60  much  inclined  to  smile.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  do  think  it  reasonable 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury,  at  least,  should  be  adopted.  The 
Government  are  obtaining  the  support 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  then  let  them  give  effect  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
Let  them  pass  this  clause  for  felonies 
and  misdemeanours,  but  do  not  allow 
what  you  call  **  incitements  to  Boycott- 
ing,*' "incitements  to  joining  the  Plan 
of  Campaign,"  agreements  not  to  take 
a  farm,  agreements  not  to  buy  tea  or 
sugar  from  a  particular  person — do  not 
allow  these  "  crimes "  which,  admit- 
tedly, have  not  been  offences,  and  will 
not  be  offences  until  this  Bill  is  passed, 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  until 
they  are  committed  in  the  future.  The 
Liberal  Unionists  in  this  matter  should 
insist  upon  having  effect  given  to  their 
opinions.  They  should  not  allow  the 
Government  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
support  in  one  place  and  then  deride 
their  opinions  in  another.  The  Tory 
Party  by  itself,  oven  if  it  were  100 
stronger  than  it  is  now  as  a  homogeneous 
Party,  could  never  pass  such  a  Bill  as 
this — would  never  attempt  to  do  it.  It 
is  the  support  of  such  Gentleman  as  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bury,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  West  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain),  and  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Member  for  Bossen- 


1  dale  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington) — it 
is  the  support  of  these  Gentlemen  that 
is  putting  violence  into  the  Tory  Party. 
The  Tory  Party  would  not  dare  by  them- 
selves to  face  this  English  House  of 
Commons  with  such  a  Bill  as  this. 
[^Laughter.']  No,  Sir ;  they  would  rather 
make  an  alliance  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) ; 
they  would  rather  send  Lord  Carnarvon 
to  interview  that  hon.  Member  to  find 
out  his  opinions ;  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  there  wore  a  Tory  Government  in 
power,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  had  con- 
sulted the  hon.  Member  upon  such  a 
point  as  the  passage  of  this  section,  some 
deference  would  be  paid  to  his  opinion. 
But,  yet,  here  you  have  the  noble  Mar- 
quess and  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  sup- 
porting the  Government  just  as  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  might  have 
been  supporting  them,  and  surely  when 
they  give  their  opinion  some  deference 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it.  The  same  defer- 
ence ought  to  be  paid  to  it  as  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  when  Lord  Car- 
narvon met  him  in  the  drawing-room  of 
an  hon.  Member  opposite,  whose  name 
I  could  mention,  but  I  will  not.  I  do 
think  the  time  has  arrived  when  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  should  give  us 
some  concession  of  a  substantive  cha- 
racter with  regard  to  this  matter.  Any 
serious  crime  you  want  to  inquire  into 
you  can  inquire  into  ^ith  all  your  hearts. 
But  as  regards  newly  created  offences,  I 
do  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bury,  as  he  is 
giving  the  Government  the  benefit  of 
his  support,  to  insist  upon  due  weight 
being  given  to  his  opinions  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  DILLON  :  The  action  of  the 
Government  to-night  is,  I  am  afraid, 
likely  to  prolong  the  debate  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Some  hours  aoro 
we  moved  from  these  Benches  a  reason- 
able and  fair  Amendment ;  but  no  single 
Member  of  the  Government  has  met  us 
in  a  fair  way  from  the  time  this  discus- 
sion started  until  now.  Over  and  over 
again  those  hon.  Members  on  tho  other 
side,  who  have  stood  up,  have  referred 
to  old  worn-out  topics,  such  as  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  and 
other  crimes  discovered  and  punished 
under  the  Act  of  1882.  I  pointed  out 
at  an  early  stage  of    the  debate  —  aa 
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also  did  other  hon.  Membeps— that  "we 
"were  not  objecting  to  retrospective  action 
in  reference  to  inquiries  affecting  mur- 
ders or  serious  crimes ;  but  when  we  had 
two  hours  ago  made  that  clear  beyond 
all  question,  the  noble  Viscount  the  Mem- 
ber for  Petersfield  (Viscount  Wolmer), 
who  is  distinguished  for  his  love  for 
the  Irish  people,  started  up  on  these 
Benches  and  said  he  desired  to  remind 
this  House  that  the  Phoenix  Park  mur- 
ders would  not  have  been  discovered 
had  it  not  been  for  the  retrospective 
action  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1882. 
The  noble  Lord  was  followed  in  that 
parrot  cry  by  every  Member  who  stood 
up  on  the  Benches  opposite ;  and,  finally, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James) 
made  a  most  extraordinary  statement, 
for  he  said  that  no  district  in  Ireland 
could  or  would  be  proclaimed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  unless  and  until  a  large 
and  serious  amount  of  grave  crime  pre- 
vailed in  it.  Will  any  hon.  Member  re- 
presenting the  Government  stand  up  and 
give  us  a  pledge  to  that  effect  ?  If  any- 
one will,  I  will  undertake,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  to  say  that  no  dis- 
trict will  be  proclaimed  under  this  Act  at 
all.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bury  made  that  extraordinary  state- 
ment ;  but  I  noticed  that  no  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  at- 
tempted to  say  a  single  word  on  that 
subject.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  week  after  this  Act  has  passed 
into  law,  a  large  district  of  Ireland — 
every  district,  in  fact,  in  which  the  people 
are  making  any  resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rent — will  be  instantly  pro- 
claimed. We  complain  of  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  or  of 
this,  that  instead  of  replying  to  the 
arguments  addressed  to  them  from 
these  Benches,  they  persistently  give 
the  go-by  to  everyone,  of  these  argu- 
ments, and  reply  to  arguments  not  ad- 
dressed to  them  at  all,  which  they  merely 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  when  he  last  ad- 
dressed the  Committee,  what  did  he  say? 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  had,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
discussion,  pointed  out  that  the  new 
crimes  that  were  especially  created  by 
this  Bill  would  not  become  crimes  until 
a  district    was    proclaimed,   and  that, 
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therefore,   no  inquiry    would  be  held 
with  regard  to  them.    That  is  true ; 
but  that  is  not  what  we  are  complaining 
of.     What  we  are  complaining  of  is  that 
conspiracy,  intimidation,  and  the  various 
offences  under  the  Whiteboy  Acts,  all  of 
which  are  crimes   already  in  Ireland, 
but  which  are,  by  this  Act,  to  be  shifted 
from  their  ordinary  Courts  of  Procedure 
into  the  Courts  of  Summary  Procedure, 
will  form  a  net  so  vast  and  wide-reach- 
ing and  narrow  in  its  meshes  that  the  en- 
tire population  of  Ireland  can,  under  the 
interpretation  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  put  upon  these  offences,  be  caught  in 
it.    Bead  the  Whiteboy  Acts  to  observe 
what  are  offences  in  law,  and  the  House 
will  see  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
stitute inquiries  in  every  portion  of  Ire- 
land in  order  to  bring  the  whole  popula- 
tion into  this  net,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  new 
offences  at  all.    Bead  the  charge  of  the 
Judge  in  my  trial  in  Dublin,  and  the 
House  will  see  what  is  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Murphy ;  read  the 
charge  of   Lord   Fitzgerald  in    ''The 
Queen  v.  Pamell,''  in  1881,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
enter  into  a  political  controversy  which 
may  have  for  its  results  pecuniary  injury 
or  loss  to  any  class  of  the  community 
without  exposing  you  to  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy as  interpreted  by  a   Judge  or 
a   partizan   magistrate.     The   greatest 
abuses  can  arise  under  this  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy if  you  have  not  the  protection  of 
a  jury  who  will  give  to  the  law  a  Con- 
stitutional interpretation.  I  say  the  Law 
of   Conspiracy,  as  laid  down  by  these 
Judges  and  the  new  offences  laid  down 
by  this  Bill,  are  almost  unnecessary,  be- 
cause, in  the  present  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
any  political  association  whatever,  ex- 
cept an  association  to  further  the  views 
of  the  Executive,  that  would  not   be 
swept  into  the  net  of  a  conspiracy  prose- 
cution ;    and  the   result    of  that — and 
what  we  complain  of,  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  understand  it,  though  they 
have  made  no  effort  to  meet  us  in  argu- 
ment up  to  the  present — is  that  under 
this  clause,  after  the  Act  has  passed  and 
the  Proclamations  are  issued,  the   Go- 
vernment may  proceed  to  inquire  into 
offences  which  are  not  under  this  Act, 
but   were  made  before   this  Act   was 
passed.    Inquiries  may  take  place,  and 
the  result  may  be  to  imprison  me  and  ull 
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who  have  been  working  with  me,  because 
we  refuse  to  swear  against  our  fellows. 
Suppose  I  were  brought  up  before  a 
Magistrates'  Court  in  one  of  the  pro- 
claimed districts,  and  were  questioned 
as  to  what  I  had  said  to  a  man  in  refer- 
ence to  the  working  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign,  do  you  think  I  should  reply  ? 
And  if  you  took  up  40  or  50  priests, 
and  questioned  them  in  the  same  way, 
do  you  think  they  would  reply?  Of 
course  they  would  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  say  that  until  the  Committee 
put  a  proviso  in  the  Bill  tying  the  hands 
of  the  Goyernment  for  such  conduct,  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  they  deliberately 
look  to  this  clause  as  a  means  of  im- 
prisoning men  because  they  cannot,  in 
honour,  consider  themselves  free  to  give 
evidence  before  such  Courts  of  Inquiry 
as  may  be  created  under  this  Bill.  I 
ask  this  Committee,  is  it  reasonable, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  Government  is  it 
a  prudent  course  for  them  to  adopt,  to 
utterly  refuse  to  meet  us  in  argument 
on  this  question,  and  to  refuse  to  go  into 
this  practical  and  important  question 
whether  they  will  administer  the  mea- 
sure in  this  way,  or  will  not,  and  why, 
if  they  do  not  intend  to  do  so,  they  do 
not  put  in  some  proviso  which  will  bar 
them  from  that  course?  I  heard  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  England  (Sir  Eichard  Webster) 
making  use  of  suppositions  that  we  have 
had  ad  nauseam,  1  heard  him  declare 
that  we  must  go  upon  the  supposition 
that  this  Bill  will  be  fairly  administered; 
but  we  remember  that  plea  being  put 
forward  by  the  late  Mr.  Forster.  I  do 
not  deny  that  when  Mr.  Forster  put 
forward  that  plea  he  meant  what  he 
said  ;  but  when  he  went  over  to  Ireland, 
and  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  Castle,  it 
would  have  taken  10  Mr.  Forster's  to 
resist  the  pressure  put  on  him.  Whereas 
he  pledged  himself,  night  after  night, 
that  the  Bill  would  be  used  only 
against  village  ruffians  and  criminals, 
and  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that 
Members  of  this  House  would  find  them- 
selves imprisoned  under  the  Act.  The 
measure  was  not  in  operation  six  weeks 
before  I  found  myself  under  lock  and 
key.  [An  hon.  Member  :  Hear,  hear !  ] 
'*  Hear,  hear !  "  says  an  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  do  not  deny — I  never  doubted— that 
there  are  many  Members  on  the  Benches 
opposite  who  consider  that  the  fittest 


place  for  me  and  for  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men around  me  would  be  under  lock 
and  key  in  Ireland.  I  never  questioned 
that  ;  but  what  I  ask  is  that  there 
should  be  honesty  in  the  debates  in  this 
House.  Do  not  tell  this  House  and  the 
country  that  you  are  introducing  Bills 
to  deal  with  criminals  in  Ireland,  and 
then,  when  the  Bill  is  passed,  and, 
under  false  pretences,  the  consent  of  this 
House  has  been  procured  for  it,  turn  it 
to  uses  which  hon.  Members  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  gave  their  word 
of  honour  it  would  not  bo  put  to.  I 
want,  at  least,  to  know  this — that  what- 
ever measures  are  introduced  against 
the  people  of  Ireland,  they  will  be  intro- 
duced honestly  and  straightforwardly; 
that  we  shall  be  told  that  thoy  intend  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus — and  they 
will  be  able  to  do  that  with  perfect  ease 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Sill.  I  ask 
that  the  Government  will  tell  us  what 
they  mean  to  do,  and  will  not  get  up  and 
say — **  We  do  not  mean  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus;  no  man  can  be  punished 
under  this  Act  unless  he  is  a  criminal ; 
no  man  can  be  punished  under  this  Act 
unless  he  gets  a  fair  trial,"  and  so  on.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill,  I  and  hundreds  who 
have  worked  with  me,  and  stood  by  me 
in  the  operations  of  a  legal  organization, 
can  be  imprisoned  and  held  in  prison 
because  we  will  refuse  to  say  what  was 
stated  to  us  in  confidence  and  honour ; 
and  I  say  that  until  the  Government 
give  us  a  pledge — and  not  only  do  that, 
but  put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  proviso  that 
will  tie  their  hands  against  the  pressure 
that  will  be  put  on  them  in  Ireland — we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  they  are  know- 
ingly and  wittingly  taking  these  powers 
knowing  that  they  will  use  them. 

Mb.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy), 
who  has  just  sat  down,  is  justified  in  all 
that  he  has  said  to-night.  To  every 
argument  that  has  been  addressed  from 
this  side  of  the  House  to  the  Govorn- 
ment  to-night  the  parrot  answer  has 
invariably  been  given — **  Do  you,  or  do 
you  not,  wish  to  give  us  power  to  put 
down  murder  and  other  serious  crime  ?  *' 
Speaker  after  speaker  on  this  side  has 
declared,  in  most  emphatic  terms — *' We 
do  not  object  to  your  taking  powers  to 
search  out  serious  crime."  The  question 
they  put  is  not  our  point ;  it  is  begging 
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tlio  whole  question.  It  is  deceiving 
the  Committee  when  hon.  Gentlemen  get 
up  from  the  Tory  Benches  and  continu- 
ally make  this  claim,  saying — *'  You  are 
refusing  to  give  us  power  to  put  down 
serious  crime."  Let  it  be  cleariy  under- 
stood that  that  is  not  our  intention.  It 
has  not  been  the  intention  of  any  hon. 
Gentleman  on  this  side  during  the  whole 
of  the  debate.  Our  contention  is  a 
totally  different  one,  and  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  from  whom  we 
expected  very  little  assistance  indeed — 
even  he,  in  his  speech,  got  up  and 
pointed  out  this  difference,  and  sug- 
gested to  the  GoYernment  that  they 
ought  to  introduce  such  an  Amendment 
as  would  meet  our  case.  Now,  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has 
been  indulging  in  these  phrases  all  the 
evening.  He  cannot  rise  in  his  place  to 
speak  to  any  Amendment  but  he  uses 
the  words  "murder"  and  **  attempt  to 
murder,"  and  **  other  serious  crime," 
though  they  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  argpiment  that  we  are  engaged  in 
than  if  we  were  to  discuss  a  question  of 
foreign  policy.  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  said — of  course,  I 
mean  the  last  time  he  favoured  us  with 
his  opinions,  of  which  he  is  very  chary — 
that  everything  that  is  not  an  offence 
now  will  not  be  an  offence  under  this 
Act,  punishable  under  this  Act.  I  think 
I  accurately  stated  what  he  said.  He 
does  not  deign  to  g^ve  me  any  reply, 
therefore  I  assume  that  his  silence  gives 
consent.  I  think  his  statement  is  not 
correct,  and  I  will  point  out  how  it  is 
not.  There  are  combinations  of  tenants 
in  Ireland  now  some  of  which,  according 
to  lawyers,  may  be  illegal ;  but  there  are 
others  which,  according  to  almost  the 
entire  legal  opinion,  are  not  leg^l  acts 
and  are  not  offences.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three 
days  from  the  Gt)vemment  Benches  that 
there  may  bo  combinations  of  tenants 
with  a  yiew  to  obtain  reductions  of 
rents  which  are  perfectly  legal.  It  is 
no  offence  now  for  these  combinations 
to  take  place.  But  when  this  Act 
passes,  will  these  combinations  be  legal 
or  illegal?  Why  they  will  be  made 
illegal  at  once  by  some  authority  under 
the  Bill.  Inquiries  will  take  place  by 
the  Besident  Magistrates,  and  does  any- 
one in  the  House  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Besident  Magistrates,  without 
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any  legal  training  or  knowledge,  wiU 
be  able  to  discriminate  as  between  the 
legality  or  illegality  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act  and  the  legality  or  illegality 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  ?  Of  course 
no  distinction  will  be  made  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  under  this  Bill  acts  that  are 
now  perfectly  legal,  according  to  the 
best  authorities  that  have  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
days,  will  become  illegal  under  this 
Act.  The  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  very  brief  one,  and  it 
was  to  the  effect  that  such  a  thing  could 
not  take  place,  and  that  nothing  that  is 
now  a  legal  act  could  be  inquired  into. 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  statement 
he  makes  is  wrong,  as  he  would  find  if 
he  were  not  in  such  a  hurry,  and  would 
carefully  consider  the  matter  and  exa- 
mine into  the  facts.  It  is  perfectly  illu- 
sory for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
make  these  statements  to  the  House, 
for  it  is  clear  to  everyone  who  has 
given  any  consideration  to  the  matter 
that  acts  that  are  now  legal  can  bo 
treated  under  this  Act  as  illegal,  and, 
though  permitted  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  will  be  punished  under  the 
powers  of  the  Act. 

Dr.  KENNY  (Cork,  S.):  The  Go- 
vernment, I  expect,  will  begin  to  accuse 
us  of  obstruction ;  but  the  real  obstruc- 
tionists are  the  Treasury  Bench,  who 
are  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  just 
and  solid  arguments  we  are  advancing 
against  this  clause  as  it  stands,  and  in 
favour  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  South  Boscommon 
(Dr.  Commins),  by  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James) 
made  to  the  Government  a  very  reason- 
able proposition ;  but,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  they  have  thrown  overboard 
that  statement,  and  will  not  listen  in 
any  way  to  his  suggestion.  I  think  we 
could  not  have  a  better  example  of  their 
bona  fides  than  this.  If  they  had  a  bond 
fide  intention  of  applying  this  Star  Cham- 
ber Clause  only  to  investigations  into 
crime,  no  one  on  these  Benches  would 
have  any  objection;  every  speaker  on 
this  side  has  said  so.  But  it  is  clear 
the  Government  have  an  arrikre  pensie  as 
to  this  power,  and  that  they  do  intend 
to  apply  the  clause  to  the  investigation 
of  acts  which  were  committed  or  took 
place  before  the  passage  or  inception  of 
this  Bill  at  all  when  they  get  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  to  do  what  he  is  certain  to 
do  at  their  bidding — namely,  proclaim 
any  district.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
suggestion,  which  I  think  will  put  the 
bona  fides  of  the  Government  to  a  com- 
plete test.  I  would  suggest  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Eoscommon  that  he  should  with- 
draw his  Amendment  on  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking  to  put  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  certain  words  which  will 
carry  out  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
I  propose  this  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  Of  course,  my  objection  to  the 
whole  clause  still  stands,  and  I  shall 
still  object  to  it,  no  matter  how  the  Go- 
vernment amend  it.  The  Government 
will  by  brute  force  carry  it  against  us, 
as  they  have  carried  the  Bill  against  us ; 
but  I  would  endeavour,  by  this  Amend- 
ment, to  make  them  make  an  honest,  a 
fair,  and  open  use  of  it.  They  should 
not,  I  contend,  obtain  these  powers 
under  one  pretext,  and  then  apply  them 
to  a  dififerent  state  of  things  altogether. 
The  suggestion  I  would  make  is  this — 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Roscommon  should  with- 
draw his  Amendment  on  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking  to  add  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  these  words — 

"  Provided  always,  no  Buch  inquiry  shall  be 
held  into  the  commission  of  any  offence  " — or 
•*act"  would,  perhaps,  bo  more  correct — 
"  committed  or  done  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  where  such  offence  is  one  which  is  made  an 
offence  by  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  those  to  which  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Clauses  of  the  Act  apply." 

That  will,  I  think,  test  their  bona  fidee 
perfectly  well,  for  this  reason  —  we 
object  to  their  holding  inquiries  into 
acts  which  took  place  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  which  acts  are  not  crimes  in 
any  sense  of  the  word ;  we  object  to 
their  inquiring  into  combinations — law- 
ful and  legal  combinations — of  tenants 
for  the  purpose,  for  instance,  of  refusing 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  rent  until  they 
get  a  just  abatement,  or  such  an  abate- 
ment as  operations  on  other  estates 
have  shown  to  be  necessary  and  just — 
such  an  abatement  as  that  obtained  at 
Loughrea,  where  the  result  of  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  tenants  was  to 
induce  the  Marquess  of  Olanricarde,  one 
of  the  most  notoriously  bad  landlords  in 
Ireland  or  out  of  it,  to  make  an  allow- 
ance to  the  distressed  tenants,  the  rents 
being  for  a  time  retained  under  the 


Plan  of  Campaign.  Under  this  Act, 
after  such  an  oporation  has  occurred, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  can  have  an  inquiry 
held  —  if  the  Government  do  not  act 
straightforwardly  in  the  matter  —  and 
can  take  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  or  any- 
one in  this  House  who  happens  to  go 
over  to  Ireland  and  take  part  in  these 
operations,  and  examine  them  before 
this  inquiry,  and  when  these  Gentlemen 
and  the  tenants  refuse — as  undoubtedly 
they  will  refuse — to  answer  any  ques- 
tions on  the  subject,  the  magistrates  can 
put  them  into  prison,  suspend  their 
liberties  indefinitely  or  as  long  as  they 
please,  and  then  the  Government  may 
say  to  this  House  and  to  this  country — 
**  What  a  peaceful  country  we  havo 
made  of  Ireland ;  this  has  been  a  most 
beneficent  Act,  and  has  put  down  all 
manner  of  crime ! "  That,  we  hold, 
would  be  a  dishonest  use  of  the  Act ; 
and  though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour)  may  be  sincere  in  saying 
that  he  does  not  intend  that  the  Act 
shall  operate  in  that  way,  we  say  that  it 
would  take  a  much  stronger  man  than 
he  to  resist  the  pressure  which  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  Executive  in  that  country  when  they 
find  that  their  rents  are  not  being  paid, 
and  which  cannot  be  paid  under  existing 
circumstances.  In  a  short  time  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  may  find  himself  forced 
into  the  position  he  now  repudiates,  and 
then  he  will  see  himself  discredited  like 
many  of  his  Predecessors  in  the  position 
he  now  holds.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland  has 
been  the  grave  of  many  political  repu- 
tations, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
may  himself  experience  this  disagreeable 
truth  if  he  does  not  take  care,  in  matters 
like  this,  to  save  himself  from  the  possi- 
bility of  being  discredited. 

Mr.  ILLING WORTH  (Bradford) :  I 
can  well  imagine  that  some  would  have 
this  discussion  confined  to  legal  Gentle- 
men in  this  House ;  but  I  think  that  lay- 
men in  this  House,  at  any  rate  on  this 
side  of  it,  have  a  very  important  duty  to 
discharge.  They  have  to  listen  and 
watch  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  in- 
telligence what  is  to  be  the  scope  of  this 
measure,  what  powers  are  to  be  given 
to  the  Government,  and  how  these 
powers  are  likely  to  be  exercised  in 
Ireland.    We  have  had  a  debate  now 
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for  over  two  hours  as  to  the  real  mean* 
iog  of  this  Ist  sectioD.  We  know  rerj  | 
well  that  the  measore  is  without  limit  I 
prospectiTelj,  and  we  have  ascertained 
from  the  right  hon.  aud  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes^,  and  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  Genera)  for  England  (Sir 
Bichard  Wehster),  that  retrospectirely 
— as  to  time— the  Act  is  to  he  without 
any  limit  whatever.  We  seemed  as  if 
we  were  approaching  an  understanding 
hy  the  friendly  inte^erence  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury 
(Sir  Henry  James)  a  short  time  ago ;  and 
at  one  moment,  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  was  speaking, 
I  really  thought  he  was  inclined  to  take 
bold  of  the  suggestion — I  might  almost 
hare  said  the  mandate — of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  Gk)Temment,  knowing 
that  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  cannot  refuse  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  a  Liberal  Unionist. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  g^ve  the  Liberal 
Unionists  some  credit  in  this  matter. 
They  have  some  merits  of  Liberalism  left 
in  them,  and  they  must  be  anxious  for 
the  share  of  responsibility  which  will  fall 
on  their  shoulders.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
intervening  thus  early  in  the  debate,  and 
attempting  to  give  such  a  character  to 
this  measure  as  will  not  stamp  it  with 
infamy  when  it  becomes  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  I  venture  to  think  we  have 
not  heard  the  last  word  from  the  Govern- 
ment ;  therefore,  in  sitting  down,  I  would 
move,  Sir,  that  you  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  If  that  Motion 
is  accepted,  the  Government  will  then  be 
in  a  position  on  Monday  to  say  in  a  full 
House,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
House,  that  the  machinery  of  the  Act 
shall  apply  to  murder  and  offences 
approacniDg  murder  without  any  limita- 
tion whatever,  but  that  it  shall  not  in- 
clude misdemeanours — that  to  any  point 
beyond  serious  crime  it  shall  be  limited 
prospectively,  so  as  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  unless  a  district  has  been  pro- 
claimed, and  the  offence  should  have 
been  committed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  If  the  clause  wc  are  discussing  is 
passed  in  its  present  shape,  and  it  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  stifling  political  dis- 
cussion in  Ireland,  it  may  bring  about  an 
alarming  state  of  things.  We  shall 
have  a  Star  Chamber  in  existence  again. 


There  has  been  no  defence  made  for  this 
clause  by  the  other  side  of  the  Honse ; 
and  I  consider  the  Irish  Party  will  be 
justified  in  withstanding  to  the  utmost 
any  such  scheme  as  has  been  indicated 
from  the  other  side — by  which  new 
offences  are  set  up  and  will  be  punished 
retrospectively  in  Courts  of  Summaiy 
Jurisdiction.  I  beg.  Sir,  to  move  that 
you  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leare  to 
sit  again. 

Ma.  COXYBEAEE  (ComwaU,  Cam- 
borne)  :  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  Ulingworth)  has  moved  to  report 
Progress,  because  it  is  desirable  in  this 
discussion  that  we  should  g^ve  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  time  to  think.  I 
observe  that  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men over  there  do  not  seem  capable  of 
sajdng  much  in  this  House;  but,  perhaps, 
they  think  all  the  more,  and  in  the  hope 
that  their  thoughts  may  be  productive  of 
some  good  result,  I  think  we  should 
facilitate  their  operations  if  we  occasion- 
ally moved  to  report  Progress  and  so 
gave  them  a  little  additional  time.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that,  on  great  and  im- 
portant questions  such  as  we  are  now 
discussing,  we  should  not  have  some 
advantage  from  the  robust  intelligence  I 
see  before  me  on  the  Front  Ministerial 
Bench,  and  from  the  keen  and  philoso- 
phical attainments  which  sit  beside  it. 
There  is  an  old  saying  of  Juvenal's,  I 
think,  that  knowledge  is  worth  nothing 
unless  you  can  impart  it  to  others.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  truth  of  that  maxim 
is  being  illustrated  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  though  they  seem  to  think 
that  knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
be  bottled  up  and  kept  to  themselves.  If 
they  have  any  arguments,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  that  they  should  let  us 
know  what  they  are.  If  they  have  no 
arguments — which  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  case — the  sooner  the  country  knows 
that  the  better  it  will  be,  because  the 
sooner  the  country  will  see  the  honesty 
of  those  who  are  now  misrepresenting 
them.  When  the  Motion  now  moved 
has  been  fully  discussed  and  disposed  of, 
I  may  have  something  further  to  say  on 
the  clause  before  the  Committee  ;  but  as 
I  have  been  away  for  a  portion  of  the 
evening,  I  am  desirous  of  asking  the 
Government,  before  they  proceed  further, 
what  the  exact  position  of  affairs  is,  be- 
cause I  have  been  unable  to  gather  from 
hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
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what  is  the  exact  question  under  dis- 
cussion. No  one  appears  to  know  exactly, 
and,  that  being  so,  we  are  likely  to  get 
rather  mixed  in  our  ideas,  and  not  to 
succeed  in  pursuing  a  regular  and 
orderly  course.  I  sincerely  trust,  with- 
out pressing  the  matter  any  further, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  accede 
to  this  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
not  because  icis  a  comparatively  late  hour, 
but  because  the  matter  has  been  now 
under  discussion  the  whole  evening.  It 
is  well  understood  that  there  are  some 
important  Bills  coming  on — measures 
which  are  of  groat  interest  generally — 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  wo  should  have 
some  opportunity  of  considering  them 
before  we  are  thoroughly  exhausted. 
We  have  to  discuss  the  important  pro- 
visions of  the  Truck  Bill,  and  those  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment 
Bill,  and  we  ought  to  do  that  before  we 
eet  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
On  these  grounds.  Sir,  I  second  the  Mo- 
tion for  reporting  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  llling- 
worth.) 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  Mr,  Courtney,  regard 
for  the  order  and  regularity  of  de- 
bate does  not  permit  me  tg  refer 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down.  But,  Sir, 
with  reference  to  the  remarks  which  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  lUing worth),  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  House  has  been  discussing 
for  nearly  four  hours  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Roscommon  (Dr.  Commins),  and  that 
Amendment  has  been  repeatedly  an- 
swered from  this  Bench,  although  hon. 
Members  who  were  not  in  the  House  at 
the  time  may  not  have  heard  those  an- 
swers, for  the  House  is  much  fuller  now 
than  it  was. 

An  hon.  Member  :  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  was  not  answered. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  We,  who  sit  on 
this  Bench,  have  a  responsibility,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  measure 
which  we  desire  to  pass  through  the 
House.   Answers  having  been  given  re- 


peatedly, it  is  not,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Government,  our  duty  to  re- 
peat them  over  and  over  again ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  consent  to  the  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress.  We  must,  there- 
fore, ask  the  Committee  to  make  real 
Progress,  as  this  is  a  measure  of  very 
great  importance,  after  such  ample  dis- 
cussion as  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  forgets  that 
the  Amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion was  not  moved  until  nearly  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  Half-past 
8  o'clock. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  says 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
answered  all  the  questions  and  argu- 
ments laid  before  them.  May  I  point 
out  to  him  that  one  most  important  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bury 
(Sir  Henry  James)  ?  Can  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  give  us  any  assurance  that 
that  suggestion  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Government  ?  Because  I  think  that 
such  an  assurance  would  probably  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Morley)  is  under  some  misapprehension 
as  to  when  the  discussion  of  this  Amend- 
ment commenced.  I  imagine  he  was 
not  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion, which  began  at  half-past  8 
o'clock.  He  now  accuses  us  of  not 
having  given  some  reply  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James).  The  reason  why  we  have  not 
done  so  is  that  that  suggestion,  though 
very  important,  and  deserving  of  every 
consideration,  especially  considering  the 
quarter  from  which  it  comes — \_lronieal 
cheers  from  the  Opposition  Benohes'\ — the 
importance  of  the  position  whicn  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  occu- 
pies— important,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  one  of  those  who  took 
no  small  part  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Bill  of  1882 — I  say  the  reason  why  we 
have  not  given  a  detailed  answer  to  his 
suggestion  is,  that  it  is  not  relevant  to 
the  Amendment  now  before  the  Com- 
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mittee.  ["  Oh.  oh  !  "  and  laughter.']  1 1 
hear  hon.  Gentlemen  laugh  loudly,  and, 
I  presume;  ironically,  at  that.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  aware  of  what  it  is  that  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  House  refers 
to.  It  refers  to  the  retrospective,  or  so- 
called  retrospective,  character  of  the 
investigations  which  this  clause  sets  on 
foot.  The  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury,  so  far  as 
I  understood  it,  was  that  the  last  few 
words  at  the  end  of  Sub- section  5  should 
be  omitted. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES :  No  ;  I  said 
you  should  limit  the  powers  under 
wliich  the  clause  is  to  be  made  retro- 
spective. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOQE :  Well.  I  accept 
the  correction  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  G-entleman.  It  is,  perhaps,  rele- 
vant to  the  observation  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Newcastler-on-Tyne  (Mr.  John  Morley). 
I  now  understand  that  the  suggestion 
put  forward  is  this — that  any  offence 
punishable  under  this  Bill — that  is  to 
say,  any  offence  created  by  this  Bill, 
if  such  there  are — shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  retrospective  investigation.  Well, 
Sir,  the  Government  would  accept  that 
suggestion  at  once,  if  they  thought  it 
was  not  amply  carried  out  by  the  form 
of  the  Bill  as  it  stands.  As  we  under- 
stand it— and  I  do  not  think  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  doubt 
the  interpretation  as  I  put  it  upon  the 
clause — the  clause,  as  it  stands  now, 
does  not,  I  think,  give  any  power  to 
admit  of  retrospective  investigation  into 
an  act  which  was  not  a  crime  before 
the  passage  of  the  Bill,  or  until  the  Bill 
becomes  law.  I  therefore  do  not  believe 
that  we  could  make  the  Amendment 
suggested,  without  introducing  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  into  our  Bill.  But  I 
will,  at  all  events,  give  this  pledge  to 
the  House — that  if  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  on  reflection,  thinks 
the  clause,  as  it  stands,  does  not  carry 
out  this  intention,  which  we  have  over 
and  over  again  expressed  to-night  from 
this  Bench,  and  which  it  is  our  desire 
should  be  carried  out,  we  will  introduce 
words  into  the  Bill  which  will  carry  it 
out  in  the  clearest  possible  manner. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  (Derby): 
Then  I  suppose,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
not  object  to  report  Progress  ?  It  seems 
an  unkind  suggestion  to  say  that  my 
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right  hon.  and  learned  Eriend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James)  speaks 
'*  without  reflection,''  and  I  imagine, 
from  my  long  knowledge  of  him,  that 
he  never  speaks  without  reflection,  and 
that  he  has  naturally  reflected  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  has  not  made  his  suggestion  to 
the  Oommittee  without  reflection.  Why, 
then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Balfour)  should  say  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  wiU  do  something 
''on  reflection,"  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand; and  if  time  for  reflection  be 
wanted  by  anybody,  I  should  think  it  is 
rather  wanted  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  on  that  of  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  If  the  Government  will 
take  time  for  reflection,  and  see  how 
they  can  make  their  Bill  square  with  the 
suggestion  of  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  and  carry  out  that  which  is 
clearly  consistent  with  justice  and  with 
the  principles  of  law,  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  on  with  the  Bill.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  would  say  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Sectretary  for 
Ireland  has  made  out  the  strongest  pos- 
sible argument  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES :  I  think  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  has  acted  rather  ungraciously 
towards  the  Government.  A  Motion  has 
been  made  to  report  Progress  in  order 
to  obtain  an  answer  to  a  suggestion  for 
which  I  am  responsible.  An  answer 
has  been  given,  and  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  act  upon  that  answer  until 
we  come  to  Sub-section  5,  line  12,  where 
the  words,  if  necessary,  should  be  in- 
serted. Why,  then,  should  we  report 
Progress  ?  I  say  we  ought  not.  I  will 
not  get  into  conflict  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  I  cannot  help  looking  back  to 
what  went  on  five  years  ago,  when  we 
were  associated  together  in  carrying  a 
similar  measure;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  what  my  right  hon.  Friend 
would  have  said  then  if  any  Motion 
similar  to  the  one  before  us  now  had 
been  made  when  we  were  engaged  in 
passing  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  We  all  know 
how  very  soon  lovers'  quarrels  are  made 
up.  No  sooner  was  there  any  ripple  in 
the  wave  than  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  at  once  gave  way  to  the 
Government.    I  do  say  that  in  a  matter 
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of  this  kind,  on  wbicli  tho  whole  peace 
of  Ireland  depends,  whether  we  report 
Progress  or  not,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
this  matter  should  be  made  clear.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury 
has  made  a  suggestion  which  his  friends 
the  Government  are  unable  to  entertain 
at  the  moment.  On  a  second  thought 
he  has  been  recommended  to  take  time 
for  reflection.  The  Government  think 
that  the  alteration  he  suggests  is  not 
needed.  The  first  intimation  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury 
was  that  his  speech  was  altogether  out 
of  Order,  and  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  point  immediately  before 
the  Committee.  That  was  the  first  un- 
kind suggestion.  The  second  was,  that 
he  spoke  without  reflection.  To  us,  who 
will  have  to  bear  the  infliction  of  this 
Bill,  it  is  very  edifying  to  see  these 
altercations  between  the  two  Front 
Benches;  but  I  would  point  out  that, 
whichever  way  the  lash  falls,  it  always 
cuts  us.  We  take  very  little  interest  in 
the  academic  quarrels  of  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  two  Front  Benches ; 
but  what  we  want  to  know  is,  whether 
the  Government  will  give  us  a  promise 
to  give  this  matter  an  independeut  con- 
sideration, with  the  view  of  providing 
that  the  Bill  shall  apply  retrospectively 
only  to  serious  crimes,  and  not  to  offences 
such  as  those  dealt  with  by  the  other 
sections?  I  will  make  a  suggestion, 
which  may  lead  to  this  Motion  for  Pro- 
gress being  withdrawn.  The  sooner 
this  Bill  is  brought  into  operation  in  all 
its  naked  horror,  the  sooner  Englishmen 
will  realize  its  effects ;  and,  therefore,  I 
make  a  suggestion  with  a  view  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress.  The  Government  say  their 
intentions  are  so  and  so.  As  the  Bill 
will  be  administered,  when  passed,  not 
by  lawyers,  but  by  Eesident  Magis- 
trates, will  the  Government  have  any 
objection  to  insert  a  provision,  under 
which  those  Resident  Magistrates  may 
have  quoted  to  them,  as  authoritative, 
the  words  used  by  the  Government,  as 
reported  in  Hansard  ?  Lawyers  have  to 
refer  to  text  books  and  oases ;  but  when 
you  deal  with  men  who  are  not  lawyers, 
and  who  are  nothing  better  than  gentle- 
men of  the  Captain  Plunkett  type,  then 
you  ought  to  have  references  to  Haneard 
to  show  what  the  Act  is  really  intended 


for.  If  the  Government  would  agree  to 
that,  this  Motion  for  reporting  Progress 
might  be  withdrawn ;  because  then  we 
might  say  to  Captain  Plunkett  and  other 
magistrates  of  the  same  stamp — 
*'  When  the  Bill  was  before  Parliament 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  said  so 
and  so ;  "  or—**  The  First  Ix)rd  of  the 
Treasury  said  so  and  so ; ''  and  by  that 
means  we  might  have  a  proper  legal  de- 
cision in  these  matters.  I  am  in  favour 
of  making  progress  with  the  measure, 
and  placing  it  on  the  Statute  Book ;  but 
I  would  like  to  see  everything  decent 
and  in  order;  and  as  the  Government 
have  admitted  a  flaw  in  the  Bill,  perhaps 
they  will  give  us  a  pledge  that  they  will 
accept  tho  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury,  and  ex- 
clude the  retrospective  operation  of  the 
clause  from  all  cases  but  serious  crimes. 
The  Motion  for  Progress  might  then  be 
withdrawn,  and  we  might — I  will  not 
say  pass  the  whole  of  the  Bill  to-night 
— but  sit  a  little  longer  upon  it,  at  all 
events 

Dr.  COMMINS  :  There  is  one  thing 
that  should  be  put  to  the  Committees- 
one  thing  which  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know — and  that  is,  what  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  by  this  Bill;  or, 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  this  section 
of  the  Bill  ?  Have  they  made  up  their 
minds  ?  If  not,  the  very  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  give  them  a  little  time  to  make 
up  their  minds.  The  effect  of  the 
Amendment  is  clear  enough— nobody 
has  any  doubt  about  that — ^but  what  is 
the  intended  effect  of  the  thing  to  be 
amended?  What  is  that?  For  there 
all  the  difficulty  lies.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Holmes)  started  up,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  discussion,  to  say  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Bill  should  have  a  retro- 
spective effect.  Is  that  their  intention 
with  regard  to  all  classes  of  crimes  and 
offences?  because  I  confess  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Bill  is  not  very  clear  in 
that  respect.  If  the  Bill  is  intended  to 
have  a  retrospective  effect,  it  would  have 
been  fairerto  have  said  so,  as  in  the  Act  of 
1882.  But  then  it  was  rather  puzzling, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land, to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  England  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  say  that  the  section,  as 
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it  stands,  has  no  retrospeotive  effect 
whatever.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
useful  thing  if  these  two  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen  could  be  got  to  agree  as  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  Bill,  and  as 
to  which  of  the  accounts  given  to  the 
Committee  is  the  correct  one.  Well,  we 
have  also  had  a  third  account  given  as 
to  what  it  is  that  the  Government  intend 
by  the  Bill,  and  as  to  what  is  the 
operation  of  the  clause.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  England 
(Sir  Biohard  Webster)  has  a  different 
version ;  because  he  told  us  that  the 
clause  was  intended  only  to  have  a  re- 
trospective effect  from  the  date  of  Pro- 
clamation. That  is  a  third  interpretation 
of  the  clause  which  we  are  trying  to 
amend.  Then  we  come  to  still  other 
interpretations ;  but  I  will  not  quote 
them  all.  There  have  been  a  variety  of 
them,  all  differing  as  to  what  it  is  that 
we  are  actually  discussing.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  gave 
us  a  different  version.  If  this  discussion 
is  to  be  profitable  at  all,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  have  some  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  clause, 
and  of  what  the  Government  intend  to 
effect  by  it.  Are  we  to  have  retrospec- 
tive investigation  into  crimes  of  a  grave 
character,  and  not  into  minor  offences ; 
or  is  there  to  be  no  distinction  ?  If 
that  matter  were  once  settled,  we  might, 
perhaps,  go  on.  I  cannot  help  congratu- 
lating the  Committee  upon  the  better 
tone  and  feeling  which  have  lately  been 
displayed  in  the  discussion.  Well,  I 
hope  that  the  Government  will  see  their 
way  to  the  exhibition  of  a  better  spirit 
when  they  come  to  deal;  not  with  the 
words  of  the  Bill,  but  with  the  substance 
of  it ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  have 
time  for  reflection,  and  to  reconsider  their 
own  disagreement  as  to  the  drafting  of 
the  Bill  and  its  effect,  I  cordially  sup- 
port the  Motion  for  reporting  Progress. 
Mb.  ILUNGWOETn :  I  should  not 
have  risen  again,  Mr.  Courtney,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  few  words  which  fell 
from  the  Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith).  I  can  quite  appreciate  his 
sense  of  responsibility  and  anxiety  for 
the  progress  of  Public  Business,  and 
that  feeling  excuses  me  for  saying  that 
I  have  no  less  anxiety  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  he  has. 
But,  Mr.  Courtney,  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman   assured    the    Committee    that 
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every  important  point  had  been  an- 
swered hours  ago  by  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  Treasury  Bench,  I  think  he 
went  altogether  wide  of  the  mark ;  and 
in  proof  of  that  I  would  refer  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  rose  in  his 
place  to  reply  to  the  appeal  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  he,  himself,  showed 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  and 
when  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber set  him  right  as  to  what  was  the 
real  significance  of  that  suggestion,  why, 
then,  he  replied  by  hinting  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury  should  also  take  time  for  reflection, 
and  that  if,  upon  reflection,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  section,  as  it  stands, 
really  did  nothing  more  than  he  desired, 
then  the  Government  would  give  an  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  alter  the 
clause.  No  doubt,  that  is  a  great 
compliment  to  pay  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bury,  and  if  the  matter  be  left 
to  any  one  influential  individual  in 
this  House  I  do  not  know  anyone 
more  competent  than  he  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  upon  it ;  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  he  will  undertake  the 
task,  or  that  he  would  be  likely  to  dis- 
charge it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
Members  from  Ireland.  There  are  24 
or  25  Orders  of  the  Day,  and  this  is  a 
Government  night.  I  did  not  propose 
that  we  should  report  Progress  at  an 
untimely  hour ;  but  I  think — now  that 
we  have  been  discussing  this  Bill  from 
5  o'clock  until  half-past  12— it  is  only 
reasonable  that  we  should  turn  to  some- 
thing else.  I  cannot,  therefore,  with- 
draw my  Motion. 

Sir  WILLIAM  H AECOUET :  I  have 
a  suggestion  to  make,  Mr.  Courtney, 
that  I  hope  will  help  us,  and  perhaps 
solve  the  difficulty  into  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  got  upon  this  Amendment. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  by  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bury,  that  the  proper  time  to  deal  with 
this  matter  is  when  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  clause,  on  Sub-section  5. 
Well,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  Gt)vern- 
ment  are  disposed  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  this  Sub- section  5,  at  the  end  of 
the  clause,  in  conformity  with  the  sugges- 
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tion  ma'le  bj  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bury;  and  if 
that  be  so,  it  is  far  better  that  we 
should  haTe  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  that  alteration  will  be.  Now,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
HoBcommon  (Dr.  Gommins)  will  with- 
draw his  Amendment  at  this  stage,  we 
may  then  discuss  this  matter  in  the 
fuller  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
it.  [*'0h,  oh!''  and  laughter.l^  I  do 
not  Know  why  hon.  Members  should 
laugh.  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Committee.  If  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  will  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment, we  shall  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  are  the  alterations 
which  the  Government  are  prepared  to 
make  at  the  suggestion  of  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bury,  and  then  we  can  deal  with  the 
question  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner  when  we  come  to  Sub-section  5, 
at  the  end  of  the  clause.  If  that  is 
done,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  make 
our  path  easier ;  but,  otherwise,  we  shall 
go  to  a  Division  without  really  knowing 
what  is  the  decision  of  the  Government 
in  the  matter.  I  hope  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  will  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment, and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter. 

Question  put. 

Dr.  CoMMiNs  and  Mr.  Chanoe  rose 
together— [Cr#M  of  **  Order !  "] 

Me.  CHANCE:  I  am  entitled  to 
address  the  Chair. 

The  chairman  :  The  Question  was 
put  before  the  hon.  Member  rose. 

Mr.  chance  :  No,  Sir. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  And  strangers 
were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mb.  chance  :  No,  Sir. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal,  E.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  this  is  my  first 
—[Crw*  of  **  Order ! "  and  '« Name !  "] 
From  my  personal  observation,  I  say 
my  hon.  Friend  rose  to  address  the 
Committee  before  the  Question  was  put. 
[ Criet  of  "  Order !  "]  The  hon.  Member 
then  resumed  his  seat,  and  speaking  with 
head  covered,  said :  From  my  personal 
observation — [(7r#>«  of  **  Order !  "] 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Order,  order !  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor,  on  a  point  of  Order. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (stiU 
seated,  and  with  head  covered)  :  I  can 
say,  Mr.  Courtney,  from  my  personal 
pbsemitioDi  that  my  hon.  Friend  had 


risen  to  addiess  the  Chair  before  you 
put  the  Question. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  (also 
seated,  and  with  head  covered) :  I  can 
speak  from  the  same  personal  obser- 
vation. I  saw  my  hon.  Friend  rise  to 
do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  regret  that 
there  should  be  any  misapprehension  in 
the  matter ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  now 
impossible  to  correct  it. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  158; 
Noes  241  :  Majority  83.— (Div.  List, 
No.  101.) 

Amendment  again  proposed. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  am 
very  anxious,  in  a  few  words,  to  repeat 
the  explanation  I  have  already  given, 
and  I  would  submit  to  the  Committee 
that,  upon  this  particular  point  we  have 
had  so  long  under  discussion,  we  might 
really  now  take  a  Division,  The  Amend- 
ment is  to  add  the  words  '^  committed 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act."  I  do  not 
for  the  moment  consider  what  the  clause 
purports  to  include ;  but  the  suggestion 
was,  by  those  who  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, that  everything  —  felonies,  mis- 
demeanours, or  offences  under  the  Act — 
should  not  be  included  unless  committed 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  is  clear 
the  Government  could  not  accept  these 
words;  and,  in  fact,  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  have  now  admitted 
that  they  do  not  wish  felonies  and 
misdemeanours  to  be  affected  by  the 
Amendment ;  they  are  agreed  that  the 
clause  should  apply  to  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours committed  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act ;  therefore,  I  would  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that  on  the  particular 
question  whether  there  should  be  this 
limitation  the  Committee  is  ready  to  go 
to  a  Division.  Upon  the  other  point, 
the  point  of  difference  between  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem* 
ber  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James)  and 
ourselves,  our  view  is  distinctly  this-^ 
that  inasmuch  as  the  offences  to  which  this 
section  applies  include  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours, it  is  clear  that  felonies  and 
misdemeanours,  whether  committed 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
may  be  inquired  into.  Our  view  also 
in  respect  to  offences  punishable  under 
this  Act,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  be 
offences  until  a  district  is  proclaimed, 
is  in  accord  with  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Fife  (Mr.  Asquith)— there 
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is  no  offence  to  inquire  into  until  the 
district  is  proclaimed.  That  is  the  strict 
and  true  meaning  of  the  section,  and  no 
Amendment  is  necessary.  But  I  put  it 
to  the  Committee  whether  the  question 
of  limiting  the  clause  to  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  should  not  now  be  decided 
after  four  hours'  discussion  ? 

Mr.  DILLON :  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  have  no  desire  to  stand 
between  the  Committee  and  a  Division ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  before  we  proceed 
to  divide,  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  delay  that  has  occurred 
is  entirely  due  to  the  way  in  which  we 
have  been  met.  Nobody  can  deny,  after 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster), that  a  serious  practical  question 
is  raised  by  the  Amendment  we  have 
been  discussing.  We  have  complained 
constantly  that  we  were  not  met  in 
debate  in  a  clear  and  specific  way.  I 
must  repeat,  before  we  proceed  to  a 
Division,  that  the  complaint  we  made  at 
the  outset,  and  repeated  again  and  again 
during  the  discussion,  was  never  met. 
We  did  not  complain  strongly  of  this 
inquiry  being  made  retrospective  in 
respect  to  felonies  and  serious  crimes ; 
but  we  complained  of  the  retrospective 
action  not  in  regard  to  crimes  in  a 
proclaimed  district,  but  to  crimes  or 
offences  of  a  lesser  character,  like  com- 
bination  or  unlawful  confederation, 
which  are  offences  before  this  Act  is 
passed  at  all,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  Act  is  concerned,  would  be  treated 
as  felonies  or  serious  crimes.  Now,  I 
understand  the  Government  will  intro- 
duce words  that  will  define  their  posi- 
tion in  this  regard.  I  trust  we  are 
correct  when  we  make  the  assumption 
that  we  have  it  from  the  Government 
that  they  will  place  words  on  the  Paper 
defining  the  position  they  will  take  up  in 
this  regard,  so  that  the  Committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  that 
position  before  we  proceed  any  further. 
On  this  assumption  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  Division  now. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  is  well  we 
should  understand  the  position  if  we 
allow  this  discussion  to  close.  The 
matter  is  clear  so  far  as  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  goes — that  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment believe  that  the  words  of  the  sec- 
tion are  clear,  though  we  do  not.  Very 
well.     Believing  that  their  moaning  is 
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clear,  they  will  undertake  to  make 
their  meaning  clear  to  us  from  their 
view.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  adopt 
our  meaning,  but  that  they  will  intro- 
duce words  to  remove  all  ambiguity. 
More  we  do  not  ask  now — though  we 
may  afterwards  press  them  to  make  it 
wider — than  to  introduce  words  making 
their  meaning  clear  to  us. 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUE:  Well,  we  do 
not  believe  that  is  necessary.  We  be- 
lieve the  wording  of  the  clause  abso- 
lutely clear  as  it  stands  ;  but,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it,  we  are  willing  to  in- 
troduce words  to  remove  it. 

Dr.  COMMINS  :  It  is  evident  that 
the  Government  have  not  made  their 
meaning  clear  to  their  own  followers, 
for  there  have  been  arguments  from 
them  against  the  retrospective  action  of 
the  clause,  and  they  have  not  been 
answered  yet.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  they 
will  make  their  meaning  clear. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOELEY:  I  understand 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  says  he  intends 
to  affix  the  same  meaning  to  the  words 
as  is  desired  on  this  side.  The  Govern- 
ment do  not  think  that  additional  words 
are  necessary.  But  still,  as  a  doubt  exists, 
they  will  not  object  to  the  insertion  of 
words  to  satisfy  our  desires  and  their 
own  wishes  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  If  we  can 
add  words  conveying  our  meaning  and 
not  making  the  clause  nonsensical. 
Surplusage  there  will  be ;  but,  however, 
we  will  not  object  to  that.  But  I  hope 
it  is  understood  what  we  do  mean;  I 
hope  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
clause  is  to  apply  to  existing  crimes; 
the  retrospective  action  is  to  apply  to 
existing  crimes,  not  to  such  crimes— if 
such  there  be — as  are  created  by  this 
Act. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  Just  let  me 
ask  a  question  on  this  point,  that  we  may 
have  the  matter  clear  and  avoid  misuu- 
derstandings  and  complications  later  on. 
The  contention  of  the  Attorney  General 
is  that  no  ofFonces  under  this  Act  can 
become  offences  until  the  Act  comes  into 
operation  in  a  proclaimed  district.  The 
contention  of  my  hon.  Friend  near  mo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  is  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  oiTencos  under  this  Act,  and, 
to  a  certain  ext.ent,  created  by  the  Acts 
which  already  come  under  existing  legis- 
lation, as,  for  instance,  the  Whiteboy 
Acts.  My  hon.  Friend  says  you  have 
altered  the  method  of  dealing  with  thoso 
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offences  that  are  dealt  with  nnder  exist- 
ing laws.  We  want  to  limit  the  retro- 
spectiTO  action  of  the  clause  to  serious 
agrarian  crimes,  and  that  is  what  I 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
accept? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  All  existing 
crimes,  felonies,  and  misdemeanours 
under  the  existing  law  may  have  this 
retrospective  power  applied  to  them. 

Mr.  DILLON:  What  we  want  is  this. 
— We  want  the  Government  to  place  on 
the  Paper  words  that  will  define  what 
they  consent  to  do,  and  that  will  raise 
the  issue.  We  will  postpone  discussion 
until  then,  if  the  Government  will 
promise  to  place  such  words  on  the 
Paper?  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the 
Chairman  will  allow  the  subject  to  be 
raised,  and  so  we  postpone  discussion 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  T.  0.  HAERINGTON :  I  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion. I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Committee,  and  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  allow  it  is  worth  atten- 
tion. If  he  really  wishes  the  clause  to 
be  effective,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
evidence,  then  I  caution  him  that  the 
sooner  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  graver  offences  and 
lighter  offences  the  better  for  himself 
and  his  Government.  If  the  retrospec- 
tive action  of  the  clause  is  to  apply  to 
inquiries  into  lighter  offences,  the  result 
will  be  that  every  person  who  is  sum- 
moned before  the  inquiry,  if  he  does  not 
go  to  gaol,  will  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
popular man.  If  you  make  it  applicable 
to  lighter  offences — small  offences,  not 
crimes  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
— ^you  defeat  the  very  object  you  pretend 
to  have  in  view. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY:  I  suppose, 
after  what  has  passed — after  what  has 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon) — the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South 
Roscommon  (Dr.  Commins)  will  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR :  May  I 
ask  when  the  words  the  (Government 
propose  to  place  on  the  Paper  will  bo  in 
the  nands  of  Members  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  They  shall  be 
put  down  on  Monday. 

Dr.  COMMINS:  After  what  has 
passed,  I  will,  with  the  leave  of  the 
Committee,  withdraw  my  Amendment. 

YOL.  COOXIV.    [third  series.! 


The  CHAIRMAN :  Is  it  your  plea- 
sure  the  Amendment  be  withdrawn  ? 
[**No,  no!") 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR:  I  really 
would  appeal  to  the  Ministry  to  use 
some  of  tlieir  influence  with  their  fol- 
lowers to  allow  the  Amendment  to  be 
withdrawn.  I  am  sure  they  are  bound 
to  do  so  by  the  pledges  they  have  given 
to  this  side  of  the  House.  Fairly  and 
frankly — I  give  them  all  credit  for  it— 
they  have  undertaken  to  meet  us  when 
the  question  arises.  They  will  pre- 
judice the  consideration  of  this  question 
if  there  be  any  foregone  conclusion ;  and 
I  think  there  will  be  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion if  a  Division  is  taken  on  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend,  which  will  put 
us  in  a  very  unfair  and  prejudiced  posi- 
tion. I  appeal  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  allow  the  Amendment  to  be  with- 
drawn. ICries  of  "No,  no!"]  I  do 
not  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  behind 
the  Treasury  Bench;  I  appeal  to  a 
somewhat  higher  order  of  intelligence. 
I  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  has  met  us  in  a  fair 
spirit,  not  to  mar  the  attitude  he  has 
taken  up. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  With 
regard  to  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  the  words  which  will  be  put 
down  on  Monday,  may  I  point  out  again 
to  hon.  Members  that  the  Amendment 
proposed  would  limit  the  clause  in  re- 
gard to  felonies  and  misdemeanours  to 
those  committed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  It  is  necessary,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  Committee  that 
felonies  and  misdemeanours  are  subject 
to  the  clause. 

Mr.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER:  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  takes 
a  rather  unusual  view  of  the  matter. 
We  have  been  discussing  the  Amend- 
ment for  a  considerable  time.  The 
Government  say  the  clause  means  one 
thing,  the  Opposition  say  it  means  an- 
other. The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  makes  a  suggestion  that 
appears  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large 
section  on  both  sides,  and  the  Govern- 
ment say  they  will  consider  that  sugges- 
tion ;  while  maintaining  the  principle 
that  the  action  of  the  clause  shall  be 
retrospective  for  felonies  and  misde- 
meanours, they  are  willing  it  shall  be 
prospective  for  other  offences  that  are 
created  by  the  Act.     Then  the  usual 
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course  is  to  withdraw  the  Amendment 
in  dispute,  and  let  the  question  be  fairly 
raised  upon  the  new  words  when  they 
are  before  us.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Bichard  Webster)  says  he  wants  a 
definite  decision  that  the  words  of  the 
clause  shall  have  a  retrospective  appli- 
cation so  far  as  felouies  and  misde- 
meanours are  coDoemed.  Yes ;  but  we 
contend,  and  this  is  why  the  Amendment 
is  urged,  that  the  words  will  carry  us 
much  farther  than  he  wishes  us  to  go. 
When  we  are  trying  to  come  to  a  work- 
able understanding,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  tend  to  the  progress  of  Business  to 
insist  upon  a  decision  on  the  Amendment 
now. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  We  have  no 
desire  to  avoid  coming  to  a  workable 
conclusion ;  but,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  well  aware,  if  the  Amendment 
is  withdrawn  on  this  occasion,  it  will  be 
perfectly  open  to  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
raise  the  same  question  ovei*  again — 
that  is  to  say,  another  five  hours  may  be 
added  to  the  same  period  already  spent 
on  this  question.  We  gave  our  inter- 
pretation at  first,  and  contend  it  is  the 
correct  one.  It  is  only  now  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  accept  the  limited  interpre- 
tation we  contend  is  the  right  one ;  and 
we,  therefore,  say  that  the  proper  result 
of  this  discussion  is  that  it  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Committee  in  the  sense 
we  present  it.  We  also  add,  if  there  is 
any  question  in  their  minds  which  we 
contend  there  ought  not  to  be,  that  new 
offences  will  not  be  within  the  retrospec- 
tive action  of  the  clause,  then  we  will 
bring  down  words  on  Monday  to  make 
that  perfectly  clear.  That  being  so,  we 
must,  in  the  interest  of  Business,  ask 
that  the  Amendment  be  negatived,  so 
that  the  whole  question  may  not  be 
renewed  at  our  next  Sitting.  If  the 
words  we  shall  present  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, then  it  will  be  perfectly  open  to 
the  Committee  to  reject  or  amend  those 
words. 

Mb.  chance  :  I  want  to  point  out 
distinctly  the  attitude  the  Gt)vemment 
have  taken  up.  We  have  never  objected 
to  this  power  being  given  in  the  fullest 
manner,  retrospective  and  prospective, 
for  the  discovery  of  grave  crimes  and  the 
punishment  of  criminals;  but  we  do 
object  to  all  offences  being  included — 
we  object  to  its  application  to  the  offence 
of  conspiracy.    Speaking  of  this  offence 

Mr,  Henry  H.  Fowler 


of    conspiracy,    Mr.    Justice   Stephen 
says — 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  plansible  reasons 
may  be  found  to  declare  it  a  criminal  offenoe 
to  combine   to  do   anything   which,   in   the 
opinion  of  the  Judge,  is  politically  or  socially 
dangerous." 

Well,  the  offence  of  conspiracy  has 
hitherto  been  tried  before  a  Judge  and 
jury,  and  you  have  a  great  safeguard, 
yet  you  have  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Stephen  brought  out  distinctly,  that 
there  is  danger  in  leaving  to  the  Judge 
the  power  of  declaring  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy. But,  under  this  Act,  the  power 
will  be  given  to  Resident  Magistrates 
appointed  by  the  Castle,  dismissed  by 
the  Castle,  and  dependent  for  their  pen- 
sions on  the  certificate  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  that  they  have  served  him 
with  diligence  and  fidelity.  While 
allowing  them  to  declare  combinations 
criminal,  you  will  enable  them  to  create 
new  offences;  you  will  enable  them  to  get 
evidence  as  to  old  transactions  which  no 
Judge  and  jury  would  have  punished, 
if  you  allow  the  retrospection  to  apply 
to  misdemeanours.  You  will  hand 
over  such  cases  to  be  tried  on  such 
evidence  for  what  would  be  really 
new  criminal  offences,  in  the  opinion 
of  two  Castle  officials.  We  desire  to 
prevent  that  being  done.  We  decline 
to  allow  the  Act  to  be  made  retrospec- 
tive, so  that  it  may  be  made  to  apply  to 
offences  to  be  created  by  it.  If  we 
allowed  the  Government  to  take  a 
decision  on  this  point,  the  result  would 
be  that  they  would  say,  when  the  end  of 
the  1st  section  is  reached,  it  has  been 
decided  to  include  conspiracy  and  misde- 
meanour in  the  retrospective  action  of 
the  Act.  We  desire  to  prevent  that, 
and  if  we  have  to  discuss  it  for  the  next 
few  hours  we  will  do  our  best  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Me.  DILLON :  I  think  the  whole  of 
the  delay  this  evening  has  been  caused 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Government 
have  met  us.  After  the  last  Division  on 
the  Motion  to  report  Progress,  I  made  a 
proposal  with  a  desire  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  to  end  the  discussion.  I 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  while  we  did  not  desire  to 
raise  any  further  debate  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  retrospective  action  of  the 
clause  with  regard  to  felonies,  yet,  with 
respect  to  misdemeanours,  we  did  dis- 
tinctly say  that  the  issue  had  not  been 
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sufficiently  debated  to  allow  a  decision 
to  be  taken.     And  I  distinctly  under- 
stood the  Gt>yernment  to  say — **  We  are 
willing    to  put   on  the    Paper    words 
which  will  raise  tbis  question  again,  and 
enable  the  House,   without  having  its 
hands  tied,  to  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  what  crimes  or  offences  they  would 
allow  the  clause  to  be  retrospective  in  its 
action.'*     But  now  the  Government  en- 
deavours to  tie  our  hands.     Evidently, 
on   the  question  of  misdemeanours,   a 
point  of  the  greatest  possible  moment 
rests,  and  the  Qovernment  must  have 
known  that  that  was  the    question   I 
wished  to  raise.     I  myself  was  put  on 
my  trial  in  Dublin  for  misdemeanour ; 
and  on  that  occasion  the  question  of  the 
combination  of  the  Flan  of  Campaign 
was  struck  at  by  the  Government.     If 
they  make  this  clause  retrospective  with 
regard  to  misdemeanours,  they  will  be 
taking  to  themselves  power  to  imprison 
all  of  us  in  Ireland  for  things  we  have 
done  long  before  this  Act  was  spoken 
of.     Is  it  fair  play  towards  a  Party  like 
ours  to  insist  on  a  decision  being  taken 
on  that  important  point  at  so  late  an 
hour  in  the  night  ?    I  admit  it  would 
be  fair    play   enough,  if  the  question 
had  been  debated ;  but  it  has  not  been 
debated.     You  cannot  call  it  a  debate, 
when  one  side  has  for  some  time  been 
putting  forward  its  case,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Committee  have  never  at- 
tempted to  reply.   We  have  not  had  the 
question  we  put  answered  by  a  single 
Member  on  the  Government  Benches. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  repeat  our 
case  over  and  over    again;    no    hon. 
Member  from  that  side  of  the  House 
has  even  pretended  to  answer  whether 
it  is  intended  to  use  this  clause  retro- 
spectively in  regard  to  misdemeanours, 
and  we,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  think 
it  is  intended  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  expose  myself,  and  others  who  have 
worked  with  me  in  Ireland,  to  imprison- 
ment for  refusing  to  give  evidence  be- 
fore the  tribunals  to  be  constituted.    I 
understood  that  the  Government  were 
willing  to  leave  that  matter  to  be  raised 
on  Monday  ;  in  that  case,  we  should  be 
willing  to  have  this  Amendment  with- 
drawn.    But  when  I  said  that  imder 
such  circumstances  we  would  not  press 
the  Amendment  to  a  Division,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  the  Government  would 
try  to  bind  our  bands  on  the  matter  by 
forcisg  a  decision. 


Mr.  ARTHUE   O'CONNOR:   It  is 
complained  that  this  Amendment  has 
been  discussed  at  considerable  length; 
but  I  appeal  to  the  fair  sense  of  the 
Committee  whether  there  is  not  ample 
explanation  for  that  in  the  fact  that, 
after  it  was  moved,    a  very  startling 
revelation  was  made  by  the  Government 
that  the  Bill,  as  drafted,  would  have  a 
retrospective  effect  ?    Such  an  announce- 
ment as  that  would  naturally  lead  to 
prolonged  discussion.     What  is  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  as  we  have 
heard  it  from  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  ?   He  says  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Government  should  obtain  a  de- 
claration from  the  Committee  by  means 
of  a  Division  taken  on  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Roscom- 
mon (Dr.  Commins),  to  the  effect  that,  at 
any  rate  as  regards   felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours, the  retrospective  character 
of  the  Bill  should  not  be  limited.  If  the 
Division  is  taken  on  the  Amendment 
with   the  object  which   the  hon.    and 
learned  Attorney  General  has  described, 
the  decision  will  be  operative,  not  only 
with    regard   to    felonies    and    misde- 
meanours, but  also  with  regard  to  every- 
thing covered  by  the  word  "  offence." 
The  position  of  the  Government  is  per- 
fectly untenable,  for  it  will  bring  within 
the  Act  many  things,  which  the  House 
has  no  suspicion  of.  Let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  proceedings  punishable  as  felonies 
and  misdemeanours  under  the  Whiteboy 
Acts.     Here  is  one — if  any  person  shall 
send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,   any  notice 
or  message  directing  or  requiring  any 
person  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  any  act,  any 
person  so  offending  shall  be  liable — to 
what?    To  transportation  or  imprison- 
ment.    There  is  the  penalty  of  felony ; 
at  any  rate,  that  is  a  misdemeanour. 
That  is  the  kind  of  offence — sending  a 
message  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  act  is  the 
kind  of  offence  with  regard  to  which 
you  are  to  give  these  Resident  Magis- 
trates summary  jurisdiction.    I  am  per- 
fectly certain  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  House  outside  the  Cabinet,  except- 
ing, possibly,  the  noble  Marquess  the 
Member  for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  who  had  the  least  sus- 
picion the  Act  was  intended  to  give 
such  powers  as  these  to  these  men.     It 
does  appear  to  me  unreasonable  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  force  a  Divi- 
sion on  the  Amendment ;  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  unfair  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
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proceed  with  the  conBideration  of  this 
clause  until  we  hare  before  us  the  ex- 
press words  which  the  €K>Temineiit  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the  clause. 

Mr.  J.  BRYN  ROBERTS  (Carnarvon- 
shire,  Eifion} :  I  wish  to  point  out  that, 
to  my  mind,  both  sides  of  the  Committee 
seem  to  have  misconceived  the  import- 
ance of  either  withdrawing  or  negativing 
these  words.  I  think  it  is  practically 
unimportant.  It  is  clear  that  the  view 
taken  by  the  (Government  is  incorrect. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
stated  that  he  wished  to  have  these 
words  negatived,  in  order  to  a£Brm  that 
the  Act,  as  regards  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours, should  be  retrospective. 
If  these  words  are  negatived,  they  will 
not  afBrm  that ;  they  will  only  affirm 
that  certain  offences  which  are  not  de- 
fined, and  which  will  not  be  defined 
until  the  5th  section  comes  under  con- 
sideration, will  come  under  the  retro- 
spective action  of  the  Act.  There  will 
be  nothing  to  prevent  any  Member  of  the 
House  proposing  later  on  that  the  retro- 
spective portion  of  the  Act  shall  only 
apply  to,  say,  murder  and  larceny ;  and, 
if  that  were  carried,  not  even  all  felonies 
would  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
section.  It  appears  to  me  immaterial  to 
the  Government  whether  or  not  the 
Amendment  is  withdrawn ;  and  it  also 
appears  to  me  equally  immaterial  to 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  whe- 
ther or  not  it  is  negatived. 

lfR.T.M.  HEALT:  I  agree.    lam 
quite  ready  to  go  to  a  Division  on  the 
matter.    It  doee  not  matter  a  button 
whether  the  Amendment  is  negatived  or 
withdrawn.    If  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site have  not  the  courtesy  to  allow  us  to 
withdraw  it,  we  do  not  wish  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  troubled  with  a  Division, 
aUhough,  as  far  as  we  are  oonoemed, 
wo  are  ready  to  take  one.    I   never 
heard  anything  more  extraordinaxy  than 
the  doctrine  laid  down   by  the    First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.   It  sounds  Uke  an 
extract  from  a  comic  opera  to  suggest  i 
tiiat  the  paasing  of  this  Act  makea  a  ' 
di8tincti<m  between  a  felony  and  misde-  | 
meanour.     The  Bill  has  entirelv  misled  ! 
both  sidee  of  the  House.    Now,  Sir,  I ; 
wish  to  p<Mnt  out  one  thing.     In  this  \ 
Act  yon  are  incorporating  the  provisions  ] 
of  the  Petty  Seasions  Act^  so  that  you  : 
can  compel  a  witness  to  produce  books,  1 
aeeoimts«  and  documents,  as  he  mav 


quireJ ;  and  refusal  to  do  so  will  eon- 
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stitute  misdemeanour.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land is  the  person  who  is  to  set  this  law 
into  operation.  He  has,  from  his  point 
of  view,  been  atrociously  libelled  in  re- 
gard to  his  action  relative  to  the  Plan 
of  Campaign.  If  this  Bill  is  to  be  re- 
trospective, he  can  issue  a  summons 
compelling  the  editor  of  United  Irdmmd 
of  bring  into  Court  his  account  books 
and  papers  to  be  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  libels  on  him ;  and  he  can  in- 
quire fully  into  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
I  ask  the  Committee — Are  we  unreason- 
able in  asking  that  there  should  be 
some  definite  and  restrictive  words  upon 
that  point  ?  Now,  the  noble  Marquees 
is  the  real  prop  of  the  Government  in 
this  business,  and  I  ask  him,  if  we  are 
unreasonable  in  saying  that  when  the 

r  ration  of  the'Plan  of  Compaign  has 
ady  been  made  the  subject  of  crimi- 
nal inquiry,  and  in  regard  to  which  a  jury 
containing  six  Protestants  has  disagreed, 
it  should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
inquisition  under  this  Act?  I  do  not 
thmk  we  are ;  and  for  the  Membera  of 
the  Government  to  complain  that  time 
has  been  wasted  is  nonsense.  I  say  it 
has  been  usefully  spent.  If  the  Act  is 
passed  in  this  form,  do  not  suppose  for 
one  moment  that  you  will  get  any  in- 
formation out  of  me,  or  that  if  yon  sum- 
mon me  to  give  evidence  I  will  attend. 
I  tell  you  plainly  I  will  not.  I  am  only 
using  our  case  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration. We  do  not  disguise  the  mutual 
hatred  between  us  and  you.  Every 
time  I  hear  an  expression  of  hatred 
from  that  side  of  the  Committee  I  am 
ready  to  pay  it  back  with  redoubled  in- 
terest. But  I  am  here  arguing  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Ireland — on  be- 
half, not  of  myself,  but  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  not  inclined  to  go  to 
gaol  for  refusing  to  show  their  books 
and  papers — ^people  whose  time  is  vain- 
able  to  them,  and  I  do  ask  the  Crovem- 
ment  isit  unreasonable  that  we  should  asik, 
in  regard  to  ancient  mattere  of  histovj, 
in  re&tion  to  stale  old  mattere  affecting 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  that  ther  should 
be  definitely  excluded?  The  vwd  mis- 
demeanour seems  to  sound  sweetly  in 
the  ean  of  hon.  Members  opposite,  in 
the  same  way  as  Mesopotamia  did  to 
the  old  lady.  It  may  be  a  very  trifling 
matter:  but  where  can  you  draw  the 
line?  Thei«  is  the  forged  letter  in  7W 
Timi;   there  is  the  Boyeottittg  at  the 
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bookstalls  ;  they  are  misdemeanours  ao- 
oording  to  our  view  of  the  law  ;  but,  of 
coarse,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Do 
not  let  us  be  misled  by  words;  let  us 
deal  with  serious  crime.  If  the  GoTem- 
ment  will  let  us  raise  the  question  of 
misdemeanour  at  a  later  stage,  I  see  no 
objection  to  a  Division  being  taken.  If 
they  will  not  agree  to  that,  then  let  us 
argue  the  matter  an  hour  or  two  longer. 
It  makes  very  little  differenoe  to  us.  You, 
Sir,  to  whose  ruling  I  have  always  been 
able  to  give  my  intellectual  as  well  as 
Parliamentary  adhesion,  because  they 
always  seem  founded  on  common  sense 
and  reason 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Order,  order ! 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Very  well,  I 
will  say  nothing  more  about  that.  I  can- 
not see  how  we  are  later  on  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  raising  this  question . 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  at  a  later  stage  of  this 
Bill,  the  question  whether  misde- 
meanours are  to  be  included  will  be  open 
to  discussion.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  It  does  not  turn  on  the  de- 
cision on  this  Amendment.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  think  it  very  desirable  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  it,  and  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  allow  it  to  be  negatived 
the  question  raised  by  it  will  be  settled. 
That  question  does  not  relate  to  misde- 
meanours ;  it  is  a  question  whether 
retrospective  action  of  every  kind  should 
be  excluded,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  opposite  can  surely  have 
no  objection  to  a  final  decision  on  that 
point  being  come  to.  The  question  they 
desire  to  raise  can  be  discussed  in  the 
fullest  manner  later  on. 

Amendment  negatived, 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Before  the 
Motion  to  report  Progress  is  made  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question.  The  Government,  by 
accepting  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Wolverhampton,  have  agreed  to  the 
omission  of  certain  words.  I  wish  to 
ask  if  there  are  means  of  raising  a 
question  as  to  those  omitted  words  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  :  I 
think  the  acceptance  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  will  not  pre- 
clude the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  City  being  taken  in  its 
Older* 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again,"  put,  and  agreed 
to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

INCUMBENTS  OP  BENEFICES  LOANS 
EXTENSION  ACT  (1886)  AMENDMENT 
BILL  [Lords], 

(Mr,  Secretary  Matthewt.) 
[bill   230.]      SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  Arthur  0^ Connor.) 

The  under  SECRETAEY  of 
STATE  Foa  the  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stuart-Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field, Haliam) :  The  object  of  the  Bill  is 
to  get  rid  of  a  trifling  error  in  an  Act 
passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Childers^.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Memoer 
(Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor)  will  allow  it  to 
go  on. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Last  night  I  asked  that  the  Bill  should 
be  postponed,  and  that  the  block  should 
be  withdrawn.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
harmless. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  80 ;  Noes 
137  :  Majority  57.— (Diy.  List,  No.  102.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

PRIVATE    BILL   LEGISLATION  BILL. 

{Mr,    Craig    Sellar,    Sir   Lyon  Fiay/air,    Mr. 

JSaworth,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr,  Arthur  Elliot.) 

[bill    107.]      SECOND  BEADIKG. 

Order  for  Second  Eeadiog  read. 

Mb.  GRAia  SELLAR  (Lanark- 
shire, Partick),  in  rising  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said  :  The  opposition  to  this  Bill  has,  I 
believe,  been  withdrawn ;  and  I  belieye 
that  the  principle  of  the  measure  is 
approved  by  hon.  and  right  hon.  Qentle- 
men  on  the  two  Front  Beeches,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  vast  majority   of   hon. 
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Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
It  deals  with  an  old  question.  The 
subject  has  been  for  nearly  50  years 
before  this  House,  and  this  Bill  for 
more  than  two  years.  What  I  wish  to 
do  to-night  is  to  ask  the  House  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  and 
then  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  I 
shall  be  willing,  if  that  course  be  fol- 
lowed, to  undertake  not  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill  during  this 
Session.  The  proposals  of  the  measure 
would,  howeTor,  be  thrashed  out  up- 
staira,  and  we  should  know  what  the 
House  really  thought  on  the  subject. 
I  should  then  bo  prepared,  in  another 
Session,  to  bring  in  the  Bill  as  amended 
by  the  Select  Committee.  The  object  of 
the  measure  is  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  upon  Pro- 
cedure of  last  Session,  which  Committee 
recommended  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  relieve  the  House  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittees. I  need  not,  at  this  hour,  enter 
more  minutely  into  the  matter;  but  I 
hope  the  House  will  consent  to  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time,  and  then  refer  it  to  a 
Select  Committee.  I  beg  to  move  the 
second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (^'•-  (^raig  i^eUar,) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  really  surprised  at 
what  I  may  call  the  superb  hardihood 
of  the  hon.  Qentleman  (Mr.  Craig 
Sellar)  in  proposing,  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning,  to  take  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  of  more  far-reaching  importance 
than,  perhaps,  any  measure,  except  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill, 
introduced  this  Session.  I  observe,  on 
the  back  of  the  Bill,  the  name  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Newcastle-on-Tyno  (Mr.  John  Morley). 
Of  course,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to 
oppose  any  measure  to  which  he  lends 
the  high  sanction  of  his  name  ;  but,  for 
my  part.  Sir,  to  use  an  expression  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henley,  who  said  that  when  he 
could  no  longer  oppose  a  Bill  he  would 
lie  on  his  back  and  cry  **  Fudge,"  I  will 
give  my  most  strenuous  opposition  to 
this  Bill,  even  to  ejaculating  "  Fudge." 
It  is  proposed  to  refer  Irish  Private 
Bills  to  a  Committee  of  Irish  Judges. 
Why,  we  would  die  fighting  that  pro- 
jfOulL    We  say  this  of  the  tribunals  of 

Mr.  Crmg  S^Uar 


the  House  of  Commons — that  fts  long  as 
we  are  compelled  to  come  to  West- 
minster, there  is  not  a  fairer  body  for 
dealing  with  Private  Bills  than  a  Com- 
mittee upstairs.  We  think  that  g^reat 
injustice  was  done  lately  in  proposing 
to  destroy  our  best  buildings  in  Dublin 
by  carrying  out  a  certain  undertaking ; 
but,  as  far  as  fair  play  and  impartiality 
go,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Private  Bill  Committees 
upstairs.  But  I  would  rather  give 
authority  in  these  matters  to  the  most 
corrupt  body  in  the  most  corrupt  consti- 
tuency in  this  country  than  give  it  to  a 
committee  of  Irish  Judges.  We  have 
had  bitter  experience  of  such  a  tribunal 
under  the  Labourers'  Act  and  the  Tram- 
ways Act.  To  compel  us  to  go  before 
them,  to  compel  the  Irish  advocates  to 
go  before  them,  to  be  sneered  at  and 
insulted  by  them,  is  a  thing  to  which  I, 
for  one,  will  never  give  my  consent.  I 
tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Partiok  (Mr. 
Craig  Sellar)  that,  if  he  were  to  prac- 
tise before  these  men,  he  would  be  the 
last  in  the  world  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal as  this.  We  can  go  to  the  (com- 
mittees upstairs,  and  our  arguments  will 
be  listened  to.  Politics  are  not  con- 
cerned there  as  they  are  in  the  House. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  political  matters, 
but  of  waterworks,  gasworks,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  But  to  give  the  Irish 
Judges  the  powers  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee !  I  think  that  no  one  who  has 
lived  in  Ireland,  except  a  Liberal 
Unionist,  would  venture  to  propose  such 
a  thing.  To  my  sorrow,  I  have  been 
before  three  Judges,  in  the  miserable 
matter  of  providing  a  labourer's  cottage, 
and  I  will  tell  the  House  what  was  said 
by  Lord  Ashbourne.  It  was  proved  be- 
fore him,  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  that  a  stream  ran 
through  the  house  of  the  unfortunate 
labourer.  What  did  Lord  Ashbourne 
say  to  him  ?  **  Oh,  my  poor  man,"  he 
said,  ''you  appear  to  be  enjoying  very 
good  health."  When  the  Inspector 
proved  that  a  stream  was  running 
through  the  house,  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  sneered  at  the 
unfortunate  official,  and  attempted  to 
brow-beat  him.  We  made  a  great  mis- 
take when  we  changed  the  Labourers' 
Act,  so  as  to  have  cases  arising  under  it 
heard  before  the  Judges.  We  have 
been  taught  a  very  severe  lesson  by  that 
mistake,  and  one  which  will  not  be  lost 
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on  us.    I  beg  to  move  that  the  debate 
be  now  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
—{Mr.  T.  M.  Healy.) 

Mb.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Bill  applies  also 
to  Scotland,  and  contains  provisions 
which  are  of  a  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. I  second  the  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment. I  must  protest,  as  I  have 
protested  before  and  shall  always  con- 
tinue to  do,  against  important  Business 
of  this  kind  being  brought  on  at  so  late 
an  hour.  I  shall  not  detain  the  House 
by  making  a  speech  ;  but  I  think,  under 
the  circumstances,  everyone  will  admit 
the  reasonableness  of  the  Motion. 

Sib  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham, 
Barnard  Oastle) :  I  agree  very  cordially 
with  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down.  What- 
ever this  Bill  may  be,  it  is  an  important 
measure,  and  it  is  too  late  to  be  taken 
up  at  this  time  of  the  night.  But  my  hon. 
Friend  in  charge  of  the  Bill  (Mr.  Craig 
Sellar)  has  entirely  misrepresented — 
although  most  unintentionally  on  his 
part — the  position  of  the  House  towards 
this  Bill.  I  had  the  honour  of  opposing 
the  measure  two  years  ago,  and  the 
House  agreed  with  me  in  condemning 
its  principle.  I  think  that  the  numbers 
who  voted  were  58  for  the  Bill  and  1 50 
against  it,  so  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  nearly  three  to  one  against  the  prin- 
ciple it  contains.  The  Bill  proposes 
to  send  to  three  Commissioners,  to  be 
paid  £3,000  a- year  each,  all  the  Pri- 
vate Business  that  now  goes  before 
Select  Committees.  There  are  other 
provisions  of  a  similar  character  that  re- 
quire the  utmost  consideration.  The 
measure,  of  course,  would  apply  to  Oas 
Works,  Water  Works,  and  Railways, 
and  all  Private  Bills,  and  it  raises  ques- 
tions of  the  utmost  importance.  And' it 
is  proposed  that  the  Bill  shall  be,  after 
the  second  reading,  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  as  if  the  principle  was  agreed 
to.  I  should  not  mind  referring  the 
whole  question  of  Private  Bill  legisla- 
tion to  a  Select  Committee ;  but  I  can- 
not agree  to  the  Motion  for  the  second 
reading,  and  shall  certainly  oppose  it. 

The  FIRST  LORD  of  thb  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  venture  to  ask  the  hon. 


Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Craig  Sellar) 
whether  he  will  not,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  consent  to  the 
ad  j  oumment  of  the  debate  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ; 
and,  looking  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
we  have  now  reached,  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  that  we  should  go  on  discuss- 
ing the  question.  I  shall  remain,  how- 
ever, of  opinion  that  the  measure  itself 
is  one  that  ought  to  be  considered  very 
carefully  by  the  House,  and  that  it 
could  be  very  advantageously  threshed 
out  by  a  Select  Committee.  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  who  has  just 
spoken  (Sir  Joseph  Pease)  fully  admits 
the  importance  of  the  question.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has   ob- 

J'ected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish 
udges ;  but  that  is  a  question  which 
would  be  very  properly  considered  by  a 
Committee.  However,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  I  trust  the  hon.  Member 
for  Partick  will  consent  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  until  a  day  when 
sufficient  consideration  can  be  given  to 
the  Bill. 

Me.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) :  I  entirely  concur  in  the  obser- 
vations which  have  just  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  I  hope  my  hon.  Friend 
will  consent  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  I  may  say  that  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  as  to  the  undesirable- 
ness  of  submitting  these  questions  to  a 
tribunal  of  Irish  Judges;  but  not  en- 
tirely for  the  reasons  which  my  hon« 
Friend  stated.  I  think  that  many  ad- 
vantages could  be  gained  if  the  proposal, 
which  is  one  of  great  importance,  were 
previously  threshed  out  in  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  I  wonder — I  merely  throw 
this  out  as  a  suggestion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  the 
Government,  independently  of  the  action 
of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Craig  Sellar),  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee.  A  Committee  so  appointed 
would  be  able  to  do  all  that  my  hon. 
Friend's  proposal  could  effect.  In  the 
meantime,  whilst  cordially  approving 
of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  I  hope  my 
hon.  Friend  will  consent  to  the  adjourn* 
ment. 
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Hb.  CRAIG  8ELLAB :  I  thank  in; 
bon.  and  right  hoD.  Friends  for  the  kind 
va;  in  which  they  hare  ipoken  of  my 

Jropoeal,  and  shall  act  as  thay  en^est. 
n  relerence  to  the  enggestioii  of  m; 
right  hon.  Friend  tke  Member  for  New- 
mstle-on-Tf  as  (Mr,  John  Uorley),  I  may 
■ay  tliat  if  ihe  Qovernment  woiud  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  this  subject,  I  should  be 
glad  to  move  that  the  Order  for  the 
second  reading  of  my  Bill  be  discharged. 
I  propose  to  iuljoum  the  second  reading 
until  next  Friday. 


SoutkPMifie.  i 

HOUSE    OF    L0BD8, 
Monday,  2nd  Ifay,  1887. 


INDIA   (THE  N0BTH-WE8TEBN  FBON- 
TIER)-THE  QUEITA  BAILWAT. 

aiTEsnoH. 
The  Eahl  of  KIM  BEELET  asked 

the  Secretary  of    State  for  India,  Whe- 
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W.)  :  I  think  that  as  a  general  principle  f.^^      .  y^  ^^^^^    ^,^4  ^  ^^^  ^1,,^ 

we  are  entitled  to  protest  against  any    (j^ouldbe? 
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attempt  on  the  part  of  bon.  Members        m^^ 
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undertakin] 

Q  the  best  n 


tbey  wi 
nave  in  tue  Best  manner  when  they  get  '|  ^^^w  quite  completed,  i 
thoirpioposalboforeaSdeotCommmee  j^^^j^  throughout.  On  the  Bind- 
Whenever  Ibis  quesuon  of  Pnvate  Bill  I  pily^  ^^^^^  t^^  rails  have  already 
legislation  IS  dealt  with,  it  must  be  by  |  ^^^^  linked  through  ;  but  the  line  is  not 
a  responsible  Goyernment.      I  protest,  ^  ^^^    ^^^  %^^^      j    ^  ^^^^ 

against    tbe    attempt  which   has  been  I  Jj,^  ^^^j  yn,^  ^  ^^^  ^^^rtV. 

made  to  smuggle  through  the   second  1 

reading  stage,  without  discuBBion,  a  Bill '  js]^^'j)g  qf  TBE  SOUTH  PACIFIC— 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the  very ' 
principles  of  which  are  not  understood 
by  many  Members  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons. 

Question  put,  and  a^refd  to. 

Debate  aijourntd  till  Friday  nest. 

MOTIONS 


Tramways  (wab  depastmbnt)  hill. 

On  Motion  of  Ur.  Noitheot«,  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  coDBtructioD  of  Tramways  by  Udt  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  i^tale  for  the  War  De- 
partment ;  and  for  other  purpose!  connected 
therewith,  ordered  to  be  broaght  in  by  Mr. 
Kortbcote,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  and  Mi. 
Brodrick. 
BiUjwrifliffrf,  and  lead  the  first  lime.  [Bill  216] 

TBURO  EISJIOPEIC  AND   CUATTEa   ACTS 

AHENDUEKT   liILL   [n.L.]    \_Lordt\ 
SiiJohn  St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  Charles  Acland,  and 
'  "'      '  t  tiominttttd  Members 

<n  tbe  Truro  Biphopno 
mCDt  BiU  [Zsn/I]. 


THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 
QCEarioir.  obbertatioks. 
Thb  Earl  of  HARKOWBT,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  to  ask,  What 
course  is  proposed  to  be  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  this  important  subject  by  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment?  said,  be  desired 
to  draw  tbe  attention  of  tbe  House  to 
the  continued  presence  of  French  soldiers 
in  tbe  Islands  of  tbe  New  Hebrides, 
although  there  stands  on  record  a  diplo- 
matic understanding  between  France  and 
England  that  iieilLer  Fower  should  do 
anything  in  contravention  of  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  the  Islands.  He  submitted 
that  tbe  subject  was  an  tmoortant  one 
from  three  points  of  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  important  from  the  Native 
point  of  view  ;  secondly,  from  the  Im- 
perial and  Australian  point  of  view;  and 
thirdly,  and  still  more  important,  becanae 
if  it  was  the  fact  that  French  troops  were 
still  in  occupation  of  these  Islands,  the 
sanctity  of  all  International  engage- 
ments was  called  in  question,  or,  rather, 
would  be  called  in  question,  if  such  an 
occupation  was  sanctioned  by  tbe  Qo- 
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vemment  of  France.  He  could  not  but 
believe  that  it  was  the  rashness  or  over- 
zeal  of  Local  Authorities  which  had  kept 
French  troops  in  the  Islands,  for  unless 
he  had  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
he  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suppose 
that  the  French  Government  would,  for 
one  moment,  take  the  line  of  showing 
such  complete  disregard  of  International 
undertakings.  The  presence  of  the 
French  troops  was  a  clear  breach  of  the 
International  engagement,  and  if  it  were 
likely  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  a  serious  breach  would 
occur.  The  Islands,  he  might  remind 
their  Lordships,  were  discovered  in  the 
first  instance  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
under  the  Charter  of  1840  they  were 
included  in  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 
They  consisted  of  about  30  Islands,  ex- 
tending over  a  length  of  ocean  of  about 
400  miles  North  and  South.  They  were 
extremely  rich,  were  more  healthy  than 
the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  con- 
tained several  valuable  harbours.  The 
population,  numbering  from  100,000  to 
150,000,  were  rapidly  becoming  civilized, 
and  the  story  of  their  civilization  and 
Christianization  by  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland  was  one  of 
the  most  creditable  in  our  history.  So 
far  as  any  European  language  went 
English  was  the  only  tongue  known  in 
the  Islands,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
Natives  towards  English  people  was  ex- 
ceedingly friendly.  In  every  Island  an 
Englishman  might  go  about  unarmed, 
though  he  did  not  know  that  quite  the 
same  could  be  said  with  regard  to  other 
nationalities.  Australia  was  especially 
interested  in  these  Inlands  from  their 
proximity  to  her  shores,  and  she  was  in 
a  panic  lest  they  should  become  the  home 
of  the  relapsed  criminals  from  France. 
In  quite  recent  times  both  France  and 
Germany  had  shown  their  appreciation 
of  the  strategic  and  commercial  import- 
ance of  the  group.  He  thought  we  had 
a  right,  when  we  found  those  Islands 
civilized  entirely  by  British  enterprize, 
Christianized  by  Scotch  enterprize,  and 
wholly  British  in  feeling,  to  protest 
against  their  being  handed  over  to  any 
other  country.  France,  of  course,  would 
like  to  have  the  Islands  for  a  labour 
supply  to  her  Colony  of  Now  Caledonia. 
That  labour  question  in  the  Pacific  was 
one  of  the  most  terrible  blots  in  our 
modem  civilization.  A  French  Admiral 
who  had  held  a  high  position  in  the 


Gk>vernment  recently  stated  in  the 
Senate  that  the  labour  that  France 
got  from  the  New  Hebrides  was 
simply  another  form  of  downright 
slavery,  and  that  might  be  accepted 
as  undoubtedly  true.  In  the  French 
Chamber  it  had  been  announced  that 
New  Caledonia  could  not  take  more  con- 
victs, and  that  it  would  be  well  if  she 
could  get  them  over  to  the  New  He- 
brides. Anything  more  pitiable  than 
such  a  result  he  could  not  imagine. 
What  was  the  legal  position  now  be- 
tween France  and  England  as  to  the 
New  Hebrides  ?  Lord  Derby  wrote  to 
the  Colonial  Office  in  February,  1878, 
inclosing  a  letter  from  the  French  Am- 
bassador, calling  attention  to  articles  in 
Australian  newspapers  advocating  the 
annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  stating  that  though 
the  French  Government  did  not  attach 
great  importance  to  this  annexation 
movement,  still,  as  they  themselves  had 
no  intentions  with  regard  to  that  group, 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  an  assurance 
to  that  effect  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Lord  Derby  informed  the 
Colonial  Office  that  he  proposed,  if  they 
concurred,  to  inform  the  French  Ambas- 
sador that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  no  intention  of  proposing  any  mea- 
sures to  Parliament  with  a  view  of 
changing  the  condition  of  independence 
which  the  New  Hebrides  then  enjoyed. 
The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  concurred 
in  this  answer.  As  time  went  on  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  annexation  became 
stronger  and  stronger  in  Australia,  and 
alarmed  the  French  Government.  A 
oommuication  was  made  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  Government  of  the 
Bepublic  felt  it  their  duty  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Declarations  of  1878  still 
remained  as  valid  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  in  that  of 
France,  as  otherwise  they  would  feel  it 
their  duty  to  insist  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  a 
despatch  to  liord  LyonR,  the  noble  Earl 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (Earl  Granville)  had  said  that 
the  Agreement  of  1878  was  considered 
by  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  to  be  per- 
fectly valid.  On  the  Slst  of  August,  1883, 
the  English  Charg6  d' Affaires  informed 
Lord  (tranville  that  he  had  left  at  the 
French  Foreign  Office  a  note  verhaU  to 
this  effect.  Ldrd  Derby,  when  at  the 
Foreign  Offioe,  had  assured  the  Australiaa 
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Oolonies  tbat  no  proposal  for  the  anneza- 
tion  of  the  New  Hebrides  would  be  enter- 
tained without  consulting  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  also  without  securing  con- 
ditions satisfactory  to  those  Colonies. 
When  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Bosebery)  had  been  Foreign  Secre- 
tary an  offer  had  been  made  by  France 
to  giro  up  the  transportation  of  relapsed 
criminals  if  she  might  take  the  New 
Hebrides.  That  was  refused  by  the 
Australian  Colonies  on  being  consulted, 
and  the  noble  Earl  had  then  informed 
the  French  Government  of  that  refusal. 
There  the  matter  rested ;  but  in  June, 
1886,  without  any  formal  annexation  on 
the  part  of  France,  or  without  the  Cen- 
tral QoTemment  at  Paris  being  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  matter,  French 
troops  were  placed  on  the  Island.  From 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
well-known  Scotch  gentleman  at  Mel- 
bourne, he  understood  that  the  French 
atill  occupied  a  military  station  and  were 
erecting  what  appeared  to  be  permanent 
buildings,  and  putting  up  wooden  sheds 
either  for  convicts  or  for  additional 
troops.  He  had  had  another  letter, 
dated  December  6,  1886,  from  another 
Scotch  gentleman  at  Havannah  Har- 
bour, Exate,  stating  that  on  June  1  a 
military  post  had  been  established  in 
that  harbour  with  over  100  French 
Marines,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
similar  post  had  been  established  at 
Fort  Sandwich.  He  thought  that  these 
letters  would  justify  him  in  bringing 
this  matter  before  their  Lordships' 
House,  as  it  was  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  decided  quickly  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  Government  had  eliown  no 
tuidue  pressure  in  the  matter,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  believed  that  the 
Central  GK)vemment  in  France  had  in  no 
way  been  committed  to  this  infraction  of 
the  Treaty.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
occupation  had  been  rendered  necessary 
on  account  of  outrages;  but  he  had 
made  inquiries,  and  had  found  that  no 
serious  cases  of  outrage  had  been  brought 
home  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  As  often  as  not  what  were 
called  outrages  were  the  result  of  the 
abominable  system  of  labour  trade  which 
prevailed  in  those  parts,  and  which  had 
done  more  to  set  the  Natives  of  the 
Islands  against  the  Whites  than  any- 
thing which  could  be  done.  He  would, 
therefore,  implore  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  the  interests  of  the  Natives,  in 

JA#  £arl  o/Harrowh^ 


the  interests  of  our  Australian  Coloniea, 
in  the  interests  of  our  Imperial  and 
commercial  obligations,  but,  above  all, 
in  the  interest  of  the  sacredness  of  good 
faith  in  public  International  Agreements^ 
to  take  up  this  matter  and  bring  to  a 
termination  the  French  occupation.  As 
Germany  had  recently  shown,  there  was 
no  need  for  any  sense  of  wounded  pride, 
and  no  humiliation,  in  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  a  great  nation  that  it  had 
done  a  wrong  act. 

Tira  PRIME  MINISTER  aot  SE- 
CRETARY  OF  STATE  fob  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (TbeMarquess  of  Sausburt): 
My  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby) 
has  made  a  very  interesting  speech,  and 
I  only  feel  very  great  regret  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  give  him  in  return 
anything  nearly  so  valuable  or  so  in- 
teresting. The  truth  is,  I  heard  with 
some  dismay  my  noble  Friend  go  from 
point  to  point  on  matters  which  have 
been  laid  before  the  House,  and  I  have 
very  little  indeed  to  add  to  what  he  has 
said.  My  noble  Friend  will  understand 
that  there  are  matters  which  he  has  dis- 
cussed, and  which  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  discuss,  but  into  which  it  would  not 
be  right  for  me  to  follow  him.  For 
example,  I  could  not  examine  the 
motives  which  induced  the  French  Go- 
vernment to  attach  value  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  the  same  reason  likewise 
precludes  me  from  examining  into 
motives  which  have  induced  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  to  look  upon  these  Islands 
with  exceptional  interest.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  International  state  of  the 
case — that  France  and  England  have 
engaged  to  each  other  not  to  annex  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  this  moment  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  in  occupation  of  these  Islands ; 
but  that  they  have  assured  us,  in  tones 
whose  earnestness  and  sincerity  we  have 
no  right  to  doubt,  that  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  permanently  occupying  those 
Islands  ;  and,  therefore,  no  definite 
character  ought  to  be  attached  to  their 
proceedings.  They  have  informed  Her 
Majesty's  Gh>vemment  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  take  the  step  they  have 
taken,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
rages which  have  occurred.  There  have 
been  outrages — we  do  not  quite  know 
how  many;  but,  undoubtedly,  certain 
persons  in  1885  were  killed,  and  several 
others  wounded  and  attacked.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  French  Government  is  thftt 
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as  soon  as  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
Islands  can  be  maintained,  and  Euro- 
peans can  be  preserved  from  danger  of 
outbreak,  they  would  be  glad  to  withdraw 
their  troops.  Her  Majesty's  Govera- 
ment  have  made  proposals  for  the  jpur- 
pose  of  carrying  this  object  into  enoct. 
These  proposals  have  not  been  rejected, 
neither  ha^e  they  been  absolutely  ac- 
cepted. Under  the  pressure  of  political 
events  which  have  happened  internally 
and  externally  upon  France  during  the 
last  six  months,  the  negotiations  have 
not  g^ne  on  with  that  rapidity  which  we 
should  like  to  see.  We  have,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  called  attention  to  the 
delay,  and  the  French  G-ovemment  have 
always  assured  us  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  proposals,  and  I  believe 
that  the  French  Ambassador  is  likely  to 
make  a  communication  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  course  of  the  present  week. 
I  can  make  no  further  answer,  except  to 
assure  my  noble  Friend  that  I  am  as 
fully  sensible  as  he  is  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  International  engagement  which 
prevents  both  France  and  England  from 
occupying  these  Islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment  have  no  intention  of  departing  on 
their  side  from  the  engagement. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY  said,  he 
was  far  from  urging  on  the  G-ovemment 
to  take  any  other  course  than  they  had 
taken,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Prime  Minister  had 
kept  that  course  adequately  in  view  and 
had  expressed  his  opinion  to  the  French 
Qovemment ;  but  he  was  sure  the  answer 
would  cause  great  disappointment  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  and  among  those  in 
this  country  wlio  were  interested  in  the 
question.  Could  the  noble  Marquess 
state  whether  there  were  any  ships  of 
war  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Hebrides  ? 
He  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
British  ships  of  war  which  were  at  the 
New  Hebrides  last  May  were  still  there, 
and  whether  there  was  any  force  repre- 
senting our  interests  in  the  Islands. 
That  was  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
as  showing  that  we  attached  weight  to 
the  question. 

Thb  Marquess  of  SALISBUBY  said, 
he  could  not  answer  the  Question  without 
Notice.  It  was  his  impression  that  some 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  had  been  there 
from  time  to  time.  There  was,  however, 
no  permanent  station  theroi  and  whether 


there  were  any  ships  there  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  he  could  not  say. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said, 
no  one  in  England  who  had  followed 
these  matters  closely,  and  no  one  in 
Australasia,  oould  avoid  regretting  its 
present  position,  or  could  regard  the 
present  state  of  things  as  satisfactory. 
With  regard  to  these  Islands  an  under- 
standing  had,  so  far  back  as  1840,  been 
come  to  between  this  country  and  the 
French  Government  that  their  indepen- 
dence should  be  respected.  In  1858  a 
definite  agreement  to  this  effect  was 
entered  into,  and  that  agreement  had 
for  years  been  recognized  by  successive 
English  Qovernments  and  by  the  French 
Government.  Now,  however,  after  seve- 
ral years  of  pourparlers  on  the  subject 
the  French  flag  was  to  be  found  flying 
there.  It  was  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  amiable  theory  set  up  by  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby) 
who  introduced  the  subject  that  it  might 
be  the  indiscreet  act  of  some  agent  or 
imprudent  officer  on  a  foreign  station. 
He  was  sorry  that  this  was  not  the  only 
case  of  this  nature  which  had  arisen. 
There  was  another  group  of  Islands, 
well  known  to  Colonists  and  mariners — 
the  Society  group — one  of  which  formed 
the  subject  in  1847  of  a  distinct  reci- 
procal agreement  between  this  country 
and  France  that  its  independence  should 
be  respected.  Yet  for  at  least  five  or 
six  years  the  French  flag  had  been  flying 
upon  it,  notwithstanding  all  protests  and 
complaints  that  had  been  received  on 
the  subject.  At  the  great  distance 
England  was  from  these  Islands  and  the 
scene  of  these  transactions,  and  owing 
to  attention  being  diverted  at  home  by 
the  multiplicity  of  political  questions, 
matters  had  been  occurring  in  the  South 
Pacific  which  often  escaped  our  attention, 
but  which  to  the  great  Colonies  were 
questions  of  life  and  death.  He  did  not 
make  any  charge  against  the  French 
Government — or  even  a  complaint — it 
was,  perhaps,  very  creditable  to  French 
policy  and  foresight ;  but  if  their  Lord- 
ships took  a  map  and  referred  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  South  Pacific,  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  recent  French  annexa- 
tions. Tahiti,  for  instance,  which  some 
years  ago  nearly  led  to  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  oountries,  was  till  lately 
under  French  protection.    Recently  the 
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protectorate  had  been  conyerted  into 
Bovereignty.  Similarly  the  Society 
Islands,  Eapa,  the  Austral  group, 
and  the  mass  of  the  Islands  that 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Lower 
Archipelago  had,  in  recent  years,  been 
annexed.  The  desire  for  territory,  and 
the  wise  foresight  which  looked  to  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  accounted 
partly  for  what  had  taken  place.  Turn- 
ing from  the  East  to  the  West  Pacific, 
where  Australian  interests  mainly  lay,  a 
similar  state  of  things  existed.  In  the 
West  Pacific  there  was  the  great  French 
Colony  of  New  Caledonia,  peopled  by 
oonyicts ;  there  were  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
and,  if  the  New  Hebrides  were  by  any 
accident  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  France,  there  would  stretch  a  great 
block  of  intervening  Islands  between 
Australia  and  Fiji — all  under  the  French 
flag — and  which  might  be  described  as 
our  outpost  on  the  other  side.  What- 
ever might  be  thought  of  these  things 
in  this  country,  no  Australian  would,  or 
could,  or  ought  to  regard  the  prospect 
without  a  feeling  of  considerable  anxiety. 
He  could  not  say  what  were  our  precise 
relations  with  other  countries  with 
which  we  came  into  contact  in  the  Pacific. 
No  one  who  was  not  in  Office  could 
exactly  tell.  But  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  these  relations  were  otherwise 
than  satisfactory.  About  three  years 
ago  their  Lordships  might  remember 
that  an  important  agreement  was  come 
to  between  this  country  and  Germany 
by  which  the  two  Governments  ag^ed  to 
delimit  their  jurisdiction — their  spheres 
of  influence  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say — in  the  South  Pacific.  The  result 
of  this  had  been  that,  so  far  as  Germany 
was  concerned,  the  chances  of  friction 
had  been  very  much  lessened.  He  would 
throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  suggestion 
whether  some  such  understanding  might 
not  be  arrived  at  with  France  as  re- 
garded the  same  seas.  The  noble  Earl 
pointed  out  strong  reasons  why  this 
matter  should  be  satisfactorily  settled 
without  delay.  There  were  two  special 
reasons  for  this.  It  was  a  question  that 
closely  affected  the  natives  of  the  South 
Pacific.  He  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon), 
about  1876  and  1877,  was  the  author  of 
two  Acts  which  created  the  Office  of 
Hieh  Commissioner  with  jurisdiction  to 
deal  with  all  cases  of  outrage  on  natives, 
especially  such  as  arose  out  of  the  labour 
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traffic.  Those  Acts  had  done  great  good^ 
but  they  had  not  altogether  attained 
their  object.  It  was  not  possible  for 
the  British  Government  to  give  the 
High  Commissioner  jurisdiction  over 
foreigners,  or  natives,  in  any  but  British 
Islands.  He  earnestly  recommended 
the  Prime  Minister  to  consider  whether 
some  amendment  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  which  allowed  a  large  part  of 
the  criminal  and  uncivilized  community 
in  those  quarters  to  escape  jurisdiction, 
could  not  be  come  to  by  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  foreign  Powers.  There 
used  to  be  a  mixed  Slave  Trade  Court 
which  worked  very  well  in  the  Slave 
Trade  days ;  and  he  believed  this  Slave 
Trade  Commission — which,  as  he  said, 
formerly  existed — might  contain  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  precedent.  There  was 
another  reason  which  rendered  the 
settlement  of  the  matter  urgent — namely, 
the  Becidivist  question  m  New  Cale- 
donia. That  was  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant question,  and  one  that  had 
moved  the  Australian  public  mind  to  its 
lowest  depths.  Until  this  question  of 
the  New  Hebrides — with  which  it  was 
connected — should  have  been  settled  it 
would  remain,  he  feared,  a  burning 
question,  containing  in  itself  the  germs 
of  future  anxiety,  trouble,  and  possible 
danger. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  gratification  that,  being  in 
Office,  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury)  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
some  weight  in  the  principle  which  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  asserting,  that  an  answer 
should  not  be  hastily  given  without  No- 
tice to  Questions  relating  to  important 
foreign  affairs.  There  is  still  this  differ- 
ence between  us,  however.  When  I  laid 
down  that  principle  I  adhered  to  it,  and 
did  not  answer  Questions  until  after 
Notice ;  whereas  the  noble  Marquess, 
after  enunciating  the  principle,  has 
really  told  us  how  the  matter  stands  to 
which  the  Question  put  to  him  refers. 
There  is  certainly  no  one  more  anxious 
than  I  am  to  avoid  causing  any  feelings 
of  unnecessary  excitement  between  our 
great  neighbours  the  French  lEtnd  our- 
selves. The  proof  of  this  is,  tha^Nwhen 
we  first  received  the  news  of  the  IsA^- 
ing  of  French  troops  in  the  Ne^ 
Hebrides,  and  considered  the  advisr 
ability  of  sending  immediately  shipsN 
of  war  to  the  scene,  we  hesitated  to  \ 
do  so,  lest  it  should  cause  unnecessary    \ 
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irritation.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
however,  on  getting  further  information, 
we  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  send 
British  ships,  not  as  a  menace  or  in  any 
spirit  of  hostility,  but  in  order  to  put 
the  two  countries  on  the  same  footing. 
Since  then,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  oc- 
cupation has  been  consistently  dis- 
owned by  the  French  Government, 
who  have  always  given  us  assurances 
that  they  do  not  desire  the  occupation 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  that  they  in- 
tend to  adhere  to  the  International 
agreement.  Last  year  the  noble  Earl 
near  me  repeated  that  assurance,  which 
he  had  recently  received  from  the  French 
Government.  But  now  that  this  French 
occupation  of  the  shore  had  gone  on,  not 
only  for  weeks  and  months,  but  for  more 
than  a  year,  a  change  in  our  policy,  and 
a  reversal  of  the  order  that  ships  shall 
be  on  the  spot,  may  exercise  an  un- 
favourable impression,  especially  on  the 
Colonial  mind.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to 
hear  from  the  noble  Marquess  that  he  is 
about  to  receive  an  important  commu- 
nication from  the  French  Government. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  no  one 
can  desire  more  heartily  than  myself 
that  the  communications  between  the 
Gt>vemment8  may  lead  to  a  really  satis- 
factory result  for  the  French  nation, 
ourselves,  and  our  Colonial  fellow  sub- 
jects. 

KAVY— POSITION  OF  LIEUTENANTS  — 

RETIREMENT. 

QUESTION.      OBSEBVATIONS. 

LoBD  8UDELEY,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  present  system  of  retire- 
ment in  the  Navy,  and  to  the  block 
which  atpresent  exists  in  the  Lieutenants' 
List ;  and  to  ask.  Whether  the  Admi- 
ralty propose  to  take  any  steps  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  lieutenants  ?  said, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  cast  any  blame 
on  the  retirement  scheme  of  1870.  In 
fact,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  settled  char- 
ter which  could  not  be  altered,  and  which 
had,  on  the  whole,  worked  very  well. 
Their  Lordships,  doubtless,  remembered 
the  state  of  the  retirement  list  of  all  ranks 
before  1870,  the  endless  confusion  that 
existed,  the  number  of  retirement  lists 
with  separate  letters  of  the  alphabet  to 
each,  and  the  perfect  block  of  promotion. 
Year  by  year  feeble  attempts  were  made 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded the  question;  but  it  was  not 


until  1870  that  any  considerable  attempt 
was  really  made  to  grapple  with  them. 
The  general  result  had  bee.n  very  satis- 
factory, and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
calculations  made  by  Mr.  Childers  as  to 
cost  had  been  fully  borne  out.  Mr. 
Childers  said  that  the  cost  of  the  exe- 
cutive officers  (including  navigating 
officers)  on  non-effective  pay  would  rise 
for  a  few  years  and  then  gradually 
diminish.  This  had  been  the  case.  In 
1870-1  the  cost  was  £337,798;  in  1875-6 
the  cost  was  £456,185;  and  in  1887-8 
it  was  to  be  £341,540.  One  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  scheme  was  that  there  were 
to  be  young  officers  on  all  the  lists,  and 
with  that  object  Mr.  Childers  gave  a 
high  retired  pay.  Unless  that  principle 
was  kept  up,  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  whole  scheme  would  disappear.  He 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  lieutenants'  list,  because  he  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  when  some  special 
help  must  be  given  to  that  list,  so  that 
the  wheels  of  the  retirement  scheme 
might  be  made  to  work  smoothly.  In 
the  lieutenants'  list  a  block  which  was 
not  foreseen  had  arisen,  and  the  average 
age  was  getting  older  year  by  year.  If 
the  Admiralty  did  not  act  promptly  very 
great  discontent  might  result,  and  pro- 
bably so  much  pressure  would  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  Naval  Authorities  that 
they  would  find  it  impossible  to  resist 
a  large  inflation  of  the  upper  lists,  in 
order  to  g^ve  what  was  called  a  **  flow  of 
promotion."  That  there  was  grave  dis- 
content among  the  lieutenants,  who 
were  the  backbone  of  the  Service,  no  one 
could  deny.  The  total  number  of  lieU'* 
tenants  and  navigating  officers  now 
authorized  was  1,000.  It  was  thought 
in  1 870  that  it  would  be  possible  to  keep 
the  number  down  to  600,  with  200  for 
navigating  duties,  making  a  total  of  800, 
but  in  1 879  it  was  found  necessary  to 
raise  the  number  by  another  200.  It  had 
not  yet  been  found  practicable  to  get  the 
list  up  to  the  authorized  number.  There 
were  still  only  873  lieutenants,  and  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  seven  or  eight 
years  before  the  entries  as  naval  cadets 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  full  num- 
ber to  be  reached.  The  annual  average 
number  of  promotions  was  only  about 
23,  and  it  Was  only  possible  for  two 
lieutenants  out  of  nine  ever  to  be  pro- 
moted. This  constituted  the  great 
cause  of  complaint;  because  the  list 
was  below  its  authorised  numbers  it  had 
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been  impossible  to  allow  any  special  re- 
tirements. In  1871  there  were  79  lieu- 
tenants of  over  10  years'  seniority;  in 
1879  there  were  150;  in  1883  there 
were  193;  and  in  April,  1887,  there 
were  no  less  than  279,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  list.  Now,  it  was 
well  known  that  when  a  lieutenant  had 
over  10  years'  seniority  he  had  arrived 
at  an  age  when — unless  he  had  a  pros- 
pect of  promotion  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years — he  was  bound  to  become 
more  or  less  discontented  and  unsettled. 
"What  was  specially  wanted  in  the  Navy 
was  that  the  lieutenants'  list  should  be 
kept  young  and  efficient.  At  present  it 
was  perfectly  dear  that  tbe  list  during 
the  next  few  years  would  get  consider- 
ably older,  with  the  very  greatest  dis- 
advantage to  the  Service  in  general. 
When  a  lieutenant  became  over  12 
years'  seniority  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  reach  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Service,  but  would,  even  if  promoted, 
have  to  be  retired  either  as  commander 
or  captain.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
also  that  young  men  should  be  selected 
for  promotion  to  commanders,  as  other- 
wise the  age  would  be  raised  in  every 
rank,  and  there  would  be  constant  ex- 
pensive retirement*  A  pamphlet  had 
lately  been  published,  which  he  under- 
stood had  been  approved  by  nearly  all 
the  lieutenants  on  the  list,  pointing  out 
very  fairly  their  complaints  in  respect 
to  promotion,  position,  and  pay'.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  contemplated  to  in- 
crease the  commanders'  list  slightly.  If 
that  were  done  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Service,  it  would  be  a  wise 
course ;  but  if  it  were  done  merely  in 
order  to  facilitate  promotion,  much  as 
he  desired  to  benefit  the  lieutenants, 
the  result  would  be  most  disastrous. 
The  captains'  and  commanders'  lists 
must  be  small,  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease them,  except  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Service,  would  do  away  with  the 
main  features  of  the  retirement  scheme 
of  1870,  and  there  would  be  no  stop  to 
it.  In  respect  to  promotion,  the  lieu- 
tenants seemed  to  desire  that  certain 
special  regulations  should  be  enacted  in 
their  favour,  so  that  every  man  might 
have  a  certainty  of  promotion  to  com- 
mander. On  this  point  he  could  not  go 
with  them,  as  they  asked  what  it  was 
impossible  to  concede.  In  framing  the 
scheme  of  1870,  Mr.  Childers  laid  this 
down  very  clearly.    He  stated— 
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"  No  lieutenant  should  be  deemed  to  have  a 
moral  right  to  promotion ;  but  promotion  from 
his  rank  or  that  of  commander  was  to  be  purely 
by  selection  on  account  of  efficiency  and  mros- 
pective  usefulness.  The  idea  of  promotioa  Irom 
that  rank  merely  to  enable  a  fl^ood  flow  to  be 
secured  was  absolutely  rejecteou'* 

So  soon  as  there  were  a  sufficient  num- 
ber on  the  list,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  matter  could  be  dealt  with  was  by 
allowing  the  optional  retirement  at  an 
earlier  age,  of,  say,  from  32  to  35,  to  all 
lieutenants  who  found  that  from  various 
causes  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain 
promotion.  At  present  no  man  had  the 
right  to  retire  until  he  was  40  years 
of  age,  and  although  the  Admiralty 
had  obtained  an  Order  in  Council  to 
enable  them  to  allow  officers  to  retire 
younger  that  power  was  not  known  in 
the  Service.  It  would  be  far  better  that 
officers  should  be  allowed  to  leave  at  a 
period  when  there  was  some  prospect  of 
their  being  enabled  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood in  other  professions,  and  it  would 
be  far  more  economical  that  you  should 
retire  men  young  than  that  you  should 
retire  men  from  ago  when  captains  and 
commanders  at  much  higher  rates. 
Some  inducement  ought  to  be  ofiPered 
to  officers  to  accept  this  optional  retire- 
ment,  and  if  £100  were  given  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  present  retirement  it  would 
be  found  to  work.  A  man  of  32  to  35 
ought  to  be  able  to  retire  upon  about 
£200  a-year  as  a  minimum.  It  was 
supposed  under  the  present  scheme  that 
a  lieutenant  could  retire  at  about  £300 
a-year.  Although  this  was  true  under 
special  circumstances  if  he  held  on  until 
he  was  45,  no  one  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining so  high  an  amount ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  rate  of  re- 
tirement was  only  about  £150.  As 
regarded  the  question  of  position,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  last 
few  years  there  had  been  changes  in  the 
relative  rank  of  officers  of  the  civil 
branches  which  had  placed  them  higher 
in  many  ways  than  the  lieutenants. 
With  respect  to  pay,  a  considerable 
change  might  be  made  at  a  very  small 
expense.  In  the  <' Lieutenants'  Pam- 
phlet "  this  matter  was  stated  very 
clearly.  The  pay  of  the  ordinary  lieu- 
tenant was  the  same  now  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1841 — namely,  \0s,  a-day,  the 
only  difference  being  an  increase  of  2», 
per  day  after  ten  years'  service.  This 
rate  was  small  even  in  1841 ;  but  it  was 
absurdly  small  when  one  considered  the 
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highly-trained  soientifio  officers  of  the 
present  day.  Forty-seven  years  ago  a 
lieutenant  had  to  be  a  thorough  seaman, 
efficient  in  the  command  of  men,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  general  knowledge  of  gunnery, 
but  he  was  not  supposed  to  do  much  more. 
Now,  he  was  required  to  be  not  only 
a  thorough  seaman,  but  a  competent 
scientific  officer,  able  to  manage  huge 
and  unwieldy  ironclads ;  well  acquainted 
with  engines,  hydraulic  gunnery,  and 
torpedoes  in  all  their  branches ;  able  to 
command  a  naval  brigade  on  shore,  to 
navigate  and  pilot  his  vessal,  and  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  Some  increase,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  pay  which  was 
given  45  years  ago.  No  doubt  it  was 
urged  that  extra  allowances  were  given 
besides  this  10«.  a-day  for  definite 
qualifications,  and  this  was  certainly 
true  for  trained  officers,  principally  in- 
structors, at  from  2«.  Qd,  to  3«.  Qd.  a-day. 
This  was  merely  special  pay  for  special 
work,  and  the  average  lieutenant's  pay 
remained  the  same — namely,  10^.  a-day. 
He  found  that  there  were  58  gunnery 
officers,  34  torpedo,  and  137  senior  lieu- 
tenants receiving  these  special  allow- 
ances for  this  special  work.  It  was 
sometimes  urged  that  there  was  an 
unlimited  supply  of  naval  cadets  forth- 
coming, ■  and  therefore  there  was  no 
necessity  to  raise  the  pay  of  lieutenants. 
This  was  a  most  unfair  argument  to  use, 
because  a  boy  of  14  did  not  calculate 
what  he  had  to  look  forward  to.  In  1 84 1 
a  lieutenant  was  the  best  paid  officer  of 
that  rank,  and  now  in  1887  he  was  the 
worst  paid.  In  1841  lieutenants  received 
10#.  a-day;  in  1887, 10<.,  rising  to  12#. ; 
in  1841,  masters  received  7«.  a-day;  in 
1887,  12«.,  rising  to  22«. ;  in  1841,  assis- 
tant surgeons  received  7«.  a-day;  in 
1887,  ll«.  6(^.,  rising  to  27<. ;  in  1841, 
chaplains  received  8f.  9d,  ;  in  1887, 
12#.,  rising  to  22#. ;  in  1841,  naval 
instructors  received  Is.  a-day;  in 
1887,  12«.,  rising  to  22#. ;  and  in 
1841,  paymasters  received  7#.  a-day; 
in  1887,  12«.,  rising  to  22#.  The 
lieutenants  asked  that  progressive  pay 
should  be  given,  as  had  been  done  in 
every  other  branch.  They  proposed 
that  the  extra  2«.  which  was  now  given 
when  they  had  1 0  years'  seniority  should 
be  given  at  eight  years  instead,  and  a 
farther  2«.  when  they  had  served  11 
years.  This  increase  would,  he  believed, 
only  cost  about  £10,000,  and  if  it  brought 


with  it  moderate  contentment  it  would 
be  cheaply  purchased.  The  lieutenants 
who  were  of  10  years'  seniority  had, 
with  their  junior  service,  actually  been. 
20  years  in  the  service.  Let  their  Lord- 
ships think  what  it  must  be  to  a  man  to 
find  himself  with  no  chance  of  promo- 
tion before  him  after  this  service,  and 
to  have  to  remain  a  lieutenant  until  he 
was  40  years  old  on  £216  a-year.  We 
had  at  the  Admiralty  at  the  present 
moment  a  Board  who  were  eminently 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  Ad- 
miral Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  who  had 
special  charge  of  the  Department,  was 
one  of  our  most  able  and  distinguished 
Admirals,  and  one  who  had  the  interests 
of  lieutenants  most  thoroughly  at  heart. 
He  had  consulted  several  great  autho- 
rities on  the  suggestion  he  had  made, 
and  they  all  agreed.  Perhaps  there  was 
no  one  who  had  given  greater  attention 
to  the  subject  of  retirement  than 
Admiral  Colomb,  and  had  worked  out 
the  most  copious  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  most  cordially  concurred  in 
the  plan  of  optional  retirement  at  an 
early  age  and  increased  pay.  Mr. 
Ghilders  allowed  him  to  sav  that  he  also 
quite  approved  an  optional  retirement 
at  an  early  age.  There  was  much  more 
that  might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but 
be  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  lieutenants'  list  was  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  For  many 
years  the  numbers  would  be  short,  and, 
in  consequence,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  much  either  in  retirement  or  by 
promotion  year  by  year.  In  consequence 
the  number  of  senior  men  would  greatly 
increase,  which  would  be  a  serious  evil, 
not  only  to  the  lieutenants  themselves, 
but  to  the  Naval  Service  generally.  The 
only  possible  alleviation  at  present  that 
he  could  see  open  was  a  small  progres- 
sive increase  of  pay,  and  a  promise  of 
optional  retirement  in  the  future.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  this  was  a  serious 
matter.  The  lieutenants  were,  as  he  had 
already  said,  the  backbone  of  the  Ser- 
vice. It  was  from  this  list  that  all  our 
captains  and  commanders  had  to  be  se- 
lected, and  whatever  was  hurtful  to  and 
detrimental  to  this  body  of  officers  must 
work  with  most  disastrous  effect  on  those 
who  would  command  our  ships.  An 
officer  in  the  Navy  required  special  con- 
sideration. Life  at  sea  was  surrounded 
with  perils  and  dangers  which  only  those 
who  had  gone  through  them  could  thor 
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Toughly  appreciate.  When  one  thought 
of  the  years  spent  in  difiPerent  seas  under 
the  strictest  discipline,  far  remoyed  from 
the  joys  and  happiness  of  home  life,  con- 
tinually undergoing  long  night  watches 
and  monotonous  yoyages,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  seyerest  critic  not  to  haye 
a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  for  these 
gallant  officers,  and  to  be  most  anxious 
that  any  feeling  of  discontent  as  to  their 
pay  and  position  should  be  speedily 
remoyed.  Of  this  he  was  quite  certain — 
that  we  had  now  a  picked  body  of  lieu- 
tenants, men  imbued  with  the  finest 
sense  of  honour  and  with  the  deepest 
deyotion  to  their  duties;  and  if  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  which  the  lieu> 
tenants  had  put  forward  in  their  pam- 
phlet was  not  entertained,  he  thought  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  make.  He 
trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  who  repre- 
sented the  Admiralty  would  be  able  to 
giye  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  Earl  of  BELMORE  said,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  case 
which  had  beien  so  clearly  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  (Lord 
Sudeley).  The  small  increase  of  pay 
which  was  made  three  years  ago  was  in 
consequence  of  his  haying  brought  this 
subject  before  the  notice  of  their  Lord- 
ships in  1883.  He  then  asked  that  U. 
a-day  extra  pay  might  be  granted  to 
officers  of  eight  years'  standing  and  up- 
wards. The  noble  Earl  who  was  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  was  not  able  to  do  anything 
in  that  year,  but  in  the  following  year 
he  proyided  for  an  increase  of  2t.  a-day 
to  all  lieutenants  of  10  years'  standing 
and  upwards.  That  increase  gaye  g^at 
satisfaction  then,  but  he  thought  the 
time  had  now  arriyed  when  something 
more  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  that  the  request 
of  the  lieutenants,  as  far  as  the  increase 
of  pay  was  concerned,  should  be  acceded 
to.  He  did  not  intend  to  offer  any  obser- 
vations upon  this  question  of  retirement 
or  choice  of  cabins,  as  he  was  not  an  au- 
thority upon  those  subjects,  not  haying 
had  the  adyantage  of  serying  in  the 
Nayy.  But  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
the  position  of  the  lieutenants  was 
much  more  unfayourable  now  than  it 
was,  say,  20  years  ago.  To  show  this, 
he  would  mention  two  matters  within 
his  own  obseryation.  When  he  went  to 
Australia,  he  found,  on  his  arriyal  at 
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Sydney,  six  ships  on  the  station.  Three 
were  commanded  by  commanders;  the 
other  three  were  coryettes,  commanded 
by  post  captains — one  of  these  captains 
was  the  Commodore.  He  was  then  only 
about  40,  haying  been  appointed  when 

39.  He  had  been  posted  at  26.  An- 
other, the  late  Admiral  Hope,  who  had 
been  flag  lieutenant  to  Admiral  Oorry 
in  the  Baltic,  had  been  made  a  captain 
at  32.  The  third,  now  Admiral  Lyons, 
had  become  a  captain  at  27.  But  it 
might  be  said  that  two  of  those  officers 
had  had  war  service  in  the  Black  Sea 
during  the  Crimean  War;  whilst  the 
third,  as  he  had  said,  had  been  a  flag 
lieutenant.  He  would,  therefore,  take 
another  case.  In  1866  the  Dake  of 
Somerset,  who  was  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  brought  out  a  new 
Warrant  for  the  promotion  of  oom« 
manders,  and  31  were,  as  it  were,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  promoted  on 
June  11,  who  had  been  serving,  pro- 
bably, in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As 
a  very  near  relation  of  his  own  was 
amongst  the  number,  the  matter  had 
the  more  impressed  itself  on  his  memory. 
Of  these  31  officers,  only  four  were  over 
40  years  of  age  ;  one  was  51,  three  were 

40,  or  between  that  and  50.  The  re- 
maining 27  were  between  30  and  40.  The 
junior  of  these — not  in  age,  but  in  stand- 
ing— had  five  and  a-half  years'  standing 
as  a  commander.  Their  average  age  was 
between  37  and  38.  These  men  were 
made  post  captains.  Nowadays,  a  lieu- 
tenant would  be  rather  fortunate  to  be 
made  a  commander  at  32  or  33,  and  87 
would  not  be  a  bad  average  of  age  for 
that  rank.  He  thought  that  the  lieu- 
tenants had  a  very  strong  case ;  and  he 
felt  sure  that  his  noble  Friend  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  woold  g^ve  the 
matter  his  careful  consideration,  and  do 
all  he  could  for  them  consistently  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE  (A  Lord  in 
Waitinq)  said,  he  must,  in  the  first  place, 
take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Sudeley)  for  having 
so  fully  and  so  courteously  explained  the 
question  he  intended  putting.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  his  calling  attention  to 
the  subject,  for  it  was  one  in  which  he 
knew  his  noble  Friend  took  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  he  also  remembered  the  very 
active  and  prominent  part  he  took  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  when  the 
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question  of  naval  retiremeot  was  under 
discussion  in  1870  and  1873.  The  Ad- 
miralty were  keenly  alive  to  the  matter. 
The  problem  how  to  insure  a  steady  and 
an  uniform  flow  of  promotion  through 
the  various  ranks  of  the  Naval  Service 
was  one  that  successive  Boards  of  Admi- 
ralty had  for  many  years  been  endea- 
vouring to  solve.  And  he  could  assure 
his  noble  Friend  that  the  present  Board 
were  as  anxious  to  find  a  solution  as  he 
was  himself.  He  would  endeavour  to 
show  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
present  state  of  the  lieutenant's  list.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  earlier 
schemes  of  retirement,  or  to  any  anterior 
to  that  of  1870,  when  Mr.  Ohilders,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  re-organized 
the  list  and  introduced  his  retirement 
scheme,  which,  with  slight  modifications, 
was  the  present  scheme  of  naval  retire- 
ment. Mr.  Childers's  object  was  to  re- 
duce the  list,  first,  by  a  compulsory  age 
retirement,  and,  secondly,  by  giving 
such,  an  increase  to  the  retiring  pension 
as  would  not  only  induce  officers  to  retire 
but  would  make  them  contented  to  do 
BO.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  officers 
accepted  that  retirement.  Three  years 
afterwards,  in  1873,  Mr.  Ooschen,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Childers  as  First  Lord, 
still  further  increased  the  retiring  pen- 
sion, as  it  was  found  that  officers  were 
not  retiring  as  quickly  as  it  was  hoped 
and  expected  that  they  would  do.  About 
170  officers  accepted  the  new  retire- 
ment. Under  the  scheme  of  1870, 
Mr.  Childers  desired  that  the  num- 
bers should  be  only  sufficient  for  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  Service 
with  reference  to  employment  and  not 
as  outlets  for  promotion.  He  there- 
fore fixed  the  number  of  admirals  at  60, 
captains  at  150,  commanders  at  200, 
and  lieutenants  at  600.  But,  fully  re- 
cognizing the  difficulty,  or  rather  the 
absolute  impossibility,  of  passing  600 
lieutenants  into  a  list  of  only  200 
commanders,  he  increased  the  retiring 
allowance,  and  gave  what  was  con- 
sidered an  adequate  and  a  liberal  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  promotion.  He 
saw,  in  fact,  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  hope  to  pass  every  young 
officer  who  entered  the  Service  through 
the  various  grades  until  he  became  an 
admiral.  He  therefore  said,  in  e£Pect — 
'*  If  I  am  unable  to  promote  you,  I  will 
at  any  rate  give  you  a  fair  money  com- 
pensation when  you  retire."     He  spoke 
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in  the  presence  of  a  noble  Earl  opposite 
who  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  that 
time.  He  would  correct  him  if  he  was 
wrong,  but  he  said  that  the  very  essence 
of  the  retirement  scheme  of  1870  was 
that,  where  an  officer  could  not  be  pro- 
moted— and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
all  could  not  be  promoted — they  should 
be  liberally  compensated  on  retirement. 
In  1 875  the  number  of  admirals  was  in- 
creased to  68,  of  captains  to  175,  of 
commanders  to  225;  and  in  1879  the 
lieutenants'  list  was  increased  to  800. 
Now,  if  a  difficulty  existed  in  1870, 
when  600  lieutenants  had  to  be  squeezed 
into  a  list  of  200  commanders,  that  diffi- 
culty was  the  greater  when  800  lieu- 
tenants had  to  be  squeezed  into  a  list  of 
225  commanders.  In  the  same  year 
— 1879 — it  was  determined  that  the 
masters  or  navigating  line  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  duties  of  navi- 
gating should  be  undertaken  by  the 
lieutenants.  The  navigating  line  was 
gradually  to  die  out,  and  the  number  of 
lieutenants  was  gradually  to  increase 
until  it  reached  its  maximum  of  1,000, 
which  it  would  do  in  about  six  years. 
Anyone  who  had  followed  him  through 
the  figures  he  had  given  would  readily 
understand  the  cause  of  the  present  state 
of  the  lieutenants'  lists,  and  the  limited 
possibilities  of  those  officers  rising  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  referred  in  terms  of  well- 
merited  praise  to  lieutenants  as  a  class. 
He  echoed  every  word.  He  yielded  to 
no  one  in  his  admiration  of  their  zeal 
and  ability,  and  of  the  way  they  had  set 
themselves  to  keep  pace  with  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  Service  and  of  the  re* 
quirements  of  the  times ;  and  he  sympa- 
thized with  them  in  the  difficulty  they 
experienced  in  obtaining  that  promotion 
which  they  naturally  looked  to  as  their 
reward.  He  said  more.  He  said  that 
the  Admiralty  sympathized,  and  sympa- 
thized deeply,  especially  with  the  senior 
and  deserving  officers  for  whom  no  pro- 
motion was  to  be  found.  The  com- 
manders' list  stood  at  present  at  225. 
The  Admiralty,  finding  that  they  could 
usefully  employ  a  larger  number  of 
commanders,  proposed  to  increase  that 
number  by  the  addition  of  seven  yearly, 
until  the  maximum  of  270  was  reached, 
and  they  were  in  communication  with 
the  Treasury  upon  the  subject.  This  ad- 
dition to  the  commanders'  list  would,  to 
a  certain  extent,  benefit  the  lieutenants. 
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ralty  were  about  to  follow.    If  it  could  be 
done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  service,  he  thought  it  was 
wise  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
manders and    thereby  give  additional 
Eromotion  to  lieutenants.    It  would  not 
e  to  the  advantage  of  the  Service  if 
the  commanders'  list  was  to  be  largely 
increased   without    additional    employ- 
ment being  found  for  them ;  but,  owing 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  navigating 
officers  with  the  lieutenants,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  vessels, 
he  believed  that  such  employment  might 
be  found.     He  thought  that  the  Ad- 
miralty were    right    in    effecting    the 
change  gradually.     The  responsibility 
must  naturally  re^t  upon  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  could  entirely  con6rm  what  had 
been  said  with  regard  to  Sir  A.  Hoskins, 
to  whose  particular  branch  this  ques- 
tion referred,  and  in  whose  hands  this 
matter  was  placed.     For  this  reason  he, 
for  his  own  part,  felt  great  confidence  in 
the    view    which    the    Admiralty    had 
taken  of  this  matter,   and  he  trusted 
that  the  proposals  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  told  them  were  about  to  be  made 
would    receive  the    assent   of  all    the 
authorities     concerned,    because     they 
would  give  considerable  encouragement 
to  the  older  lieutenants  on  the  list,  by 
holding  out  a  greater  prospect  of  pro- 
motion, which  they  wanted  more  than 
increased  pay   or  speedier  retirement 
from  the  Service. 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE  said,  that  he 
always  received  his  instructions  from 
the  Admiralty  before  he  answered  Ques- 
tions which  were  placed  on  the  Paper, 
and  his  answer  to  the  Question  of  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Sidmouth)  was 
that  the  Admiralty  fully  appreciated 
the  desirability  of  the  junior  officers 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages*  and  their  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  matter  in  connection  with 
the  Britannia  course  of  instruction,  but 
the  Admiralty  did  not  propose  to  hold 
out  any  hope  of  further  pecuniary  in- 
ducement. 

LAND  IMPROVEMENT  (IRELAND). 

MOTION  FOR   A   PAPER. 

The  Earl  of  BELMORE  said,  he 
rose  to  call  attention  to  the  question  of 
improvements  made  on  their  estates  by 
owners  of  land  in  Ireland ;  and  to  move 
for  a  Beturn  in   tabular  form  of— L 
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Totals  of  Loans  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland  for  land  improvement 
made  between  1847  and  1881  inclusive 
to  owners  of  land  for  (a)  Erection  of 
farmhouses  and  offices;  (h)  Labourers' 
cottages;  («)  Drainage,  reclamation,  and 
improvement  of  lands;    11.  Totals    of 
Loans  between  the  same  years  to  Drain- 
age  Boards ;  lU.  and  IV.  Similar  Be- 
turns  since  1881.     He  was  impelled  to 
move  for  this  Beturn  in  consequenoe  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  land  Bill 
by  his  noble  Friend  Earl  Cowper,  who 
had  been   both  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
also  President  of  the  late  Boyal  Com- 
mission, and  whose  utterances  therefore 
commanded  such    attention,   and    had 
been,  indeed,  since  quoted  in  another 
place  against  the  landlords  by  a  late 
Minister.     His  noble  Friend  had  then 
rather  astonished  him  by  saying  that 
the    impression    left    upon    his    mind 
by    the    inquiries    he    had    made  — 
whilst  presiding  over  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission —  was   that    except    upon    as 
many  estates  as  one  could  count  upon 
one's  fingers,    the   landlords    had   not 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  in  any 
expenditure  upon  their  estates,  and  that 
in  cases  where  the  tenants  had  efftbcted 
improvements  it  had  been  a    general 
custom  with  the  landlords  to  raise  the 
rents.     He  had  only  one  word  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  latter  point,  and  he 
would   say  that  first  of  all.     He  had 
no  doubt    read  of  such  cases  in  the 
Press,  and  he  had  heard  of  one  single 
case  of   late  years  on  the  part  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  now  dead,  but  he 
denied  that  the  practice  was  a  general 
one.     With  regard  to  the  question  of 
expenditure,  he  entirely  dissented  from 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl.     He 
was  prepared  to  admit  that  in  former 
days  it  was  not  the  custom  for  land- 
owners   to    spend    money    upon    their 
estates.    But  to  take  the  case  of  the 
North  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  set- 
tled by  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. — which  was  a  colo- 
nizing scheme — it  was  governed  by  the 
rules  of  the  Plantation,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  that  system  was 
the  giving  very  long  leases  for  lives  or 
for    other    long    terms,    which    grew 
into  a    custom.      Upon    that    he    did 
not    believe    much    improvement    was 
made  imtil  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
last  century.    They  gathered  from  the 
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very  interestiog    account    given   of  a 
tour  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young  in   Ireland 
in   1776,  that  an  extensive  system    of 
oreroropping  then  prevailed  among  the 
tenants.     That  clearly  showed  that  no 
agricultural  value  could  have  been  added 
to  the  land  at  that  time  or,  indeed,  for  a 
very  long  time  afterwards.   He  believed 
that  in    the    latter    part    of    the    last 
century    landlords    were    alive   to   the 
desirability    of     the     maintenance    of 
their  estates,  and  by  way  of  illustration 
he  might  say  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  coimterpart  of  a  lease  granted 
by  the  first  Earl  of  Belmore  in  1795,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  rent,  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  make  some  56  yards  of 
fences  every  year,  and  plant  trees  along 
them,   diiring  the  term  of  a  lease  for 
three  lives,  or  else  pay  8^.  extra  a  year. 
Farther,  he  had  to  build  two  farmhouses 
or  cottages    or  pay    a  small  penalty. 
When  the  lease  fell  in  all  these  improve- 
ments were  to  belong  to  the  landlord, 
and  all  this  was  fully  understood  by  the 
tenant.    He    always    maintained    that 
the  landlord  paid  for  the  improvement 
by  taking  a  smaller  rent  for  the  farm 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  taken  if  he 
had  to  pay  separately  for  the  improve- 
ments made.    The  tenant  was  thus  paid 
for  his  improvement  by  the  long  lease  of 
his  farm  at  a  low  rent.    In  modern  times 
the  landlords  had  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  improving  their  estates.    There 
were  some  estates  which,  no  doubt,  his 
noble  Friend  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when 
he  spoke  of  landlords  who  did  not  make 
all  tiie  improvements  themselves.    But 
these,  which  were  generally  known  as 
the  English  managed  estates,  wore  very 
exceptional,   probably  not   more    than 
five.    There  were   landlords  who   had 
spent    in    improvements     large    sums 
obtained   from  the   Board   of  Works, 
which    sums    could     be    shown    in    a 
Beturn  made  to  Parliament.    It   was 
impossible  on  some  estates  to  show  how 
much  had  been  spent  on  home  farming, 
or  how  much  upon  improving  the  estate, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Aggi^GgAte  it  amounted  to  a  very  large 
sum  of  money.     But  besides  that,  there 
was  another  very  large  source  of  ex- 
penditure which  it  was  impossible  almost 
to  g^t  at — namely,  the  money  paid  for 
timber  and  slates  allowed  to  tenants  by 
landlords  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
He  understood  that  there  had  been  a 
yerj  large  expenditure  in  that  direction 
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by  the  late  Duke  of  Abercom,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  large  amount  of  loans 
borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Workp. 
The  late  Earl  of  Oaledon  also  had,  he  had 
heard,  made  a  large  outlay  in  improve- 
ments on  his  estates  after  the  famine 
time.  He  therefore  felt  that  it  was 
extremely  unfair  that  landlords  who 
had  made  sacrifices  in  this  way  should 
be  condemned,  as  they  had  been  con- 
demned by  implication  in  the  statement 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Cowper).  He 
quite  admitted  that  his  noble  Friend 
had  a  perfect  right  to  form  his  own 
opinion.  But  in  moving  for  this  Eo- 
tum  of  money  spent  on  their  estates 
by  improving  landlords  between  the 
years  1848  and  1881,  he  wished  to  show 
their  Lordships  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  landlords  in  Ireland  did  not  neglect 
the  duties  of  their  position,  and  spent 
large  sums  in  providing  for  the  welfare 
of  their  tenantry.  He  believed  that 
some  expenditure  had  been  made  since 
1881,  and  he,  therefore,  included  a  head 
for  such,  in  his  Motion,  and  also  for 
loans  made  to  Drainage  Boards,  the 
interest  of  which  would  be  paid  partly 
by  tenants  and  partly  by  landlords. 

Moved,  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  Return,  in  tabular  form,  of — 

**  I.  Totals  of  Loans  bv  the  Board  of  Public 

m 

Works  in  Ireland  for  land  improvement 
made  between  1847  and  1881,  inclusive,  to 
owners  of  land  for 

la)  Erection  of  farm  houses  and  offices ; 

{b)  Labourers'  cottages ; 

(c)  Drainage,  reclamation,  and  improve- 
ment of  knds : 

II.  Totals  of  Loans  between  the  same  years 
to  Drainage  Boards : 

III.  and  IV.  Similar  Returns,  since  1881." — 
( The  Earl  of  B$lmore,) 

The  LOED  PRIVY  SEAL  (Earl 
Oadooan)  said,  there  was  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the 
Beturn  being  given  for  which  the  noble 
Earl  moved.  It  should  be  laid  on  the 
Table  as  soon  as  possible. 

Eabl  GOWFEB  said,  that  as  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  some  observa- 
tions of  his  he  desired  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  was  exceedingly  sorry  if 
he  gave  any  cause  for  annoyance  or 
dissatisfaction  to  any  noble  Lords  in 
that  House.  His  remarks  on  the  point 
referred  to  were  quite  unpremeditated, 
and  were  called  forth  by  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
who,  speaking  the  same  night  earlier 
in  the  debate^  had  found  fault  with  the 
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Land  Act  of  1881  on  tlio  ground  that  it 
stopped  all  improyements  on  the  part 
of  landlords.  In  answering  that  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke,  he  poiuted  out 
that  he  did  not  belieye  that  improve- 
ments as  a  rule  were  made  by  the  land- 
lords— that  they  wore,  in  fact,  usually 
made  by  the  tenants,  and  that  the  only 
plan  was  to  encourage  tenants  to  make 
improvements,  and  to  protect  such  im- 

Erovoments  when  made.  He  qualified 
is  remarks  by  saying  that  "  until  re- 
cently "  one  could  count  on  one's  fingers 
the  Irish  estates  on  which  improvements 
were  made  by  the  landlords.  He  was 
very  glad  that  the  Government  had 
granted  the  Beturn,  as  he  felt  sure 
that  the  improvements  which  had  been 
made  by  the  landlords  ought  to  be 
known  to  the  public  generally.  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  which  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission,  he 
recently  made  in  Ireland,  the  question 
was  often  put  as  to  the  difiPerence  be- 
tween the  net  and  the  gross  income  of 
an  estate,  and  the  difference  was  usually 
represented  at  15  per  cent.  In  some 
cases  it  was  put  at  20  per  cent.  This 
included  agency  and  rates,  and  was 
very  much  less  than  was  the  case  upon 
English  estates.  He  would  appeal  to 
any  noble  Li>rd  present  to  state  whe- 
ther he  was  not  under  the  mark  in  say- 
ing that  in  one  form  or  another  fully 
one-half  of  the  nominal  income  went 
back  upon  the  land.  In  the  case  of 
a  friend  of  his  own,  the  owner  of  70,000 
acres,  the  carefully-kept  accounts  of  the 
estate  showed  that  in  22  years  no  less 
than  £950.390  had  been  expended  on 
the  land  and  in  improvements.  In  the 
face  of  those  figures  he  thought  ho  was 
justified  in  saying  that  as  a  rule  im- 
provements had  been  made  in  Ireland 
by  the  tenant,  and  in  many  cases  the 
rent  had  been  raised  upon  such  im- 
provements. Members  of  that  House 
who  we:o  lri>h  landlords  couid  not  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  class  of  Irish 
landiv^rds.  M.^nv  landl.>rJ$  in  Ireland 
had.  owing:  to  tho  impn>vidence  of  their 
ancestors,  bt-ea  placed  in  very  straitened 
circumstancirs,  and  cases  of  rents  being 
raised  on  improvements  made  by  the  ten- 
ant certainly  hai  frequently  occurred.  As 
he  had  said,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  this 
Eetum  fumishtxi.  ^'>  :ha:  i;  might  be 
shown  wha:  landl /^rds  had  dor.e  in  this 
matter.  He  fuJy  realLKd  that  Irish  . 
landlords  were   at    the   pi^asent    time,  | 


owing  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  Many  of  them 
were  trying  to  do  their  duty  under  very 
adverse  circumstances,  and  he  was  sorry 
if  he  said  anything  that  caused  offence 
to  them. 

The  Earl  of  EENE  said,  he  was 
sorry  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  with- 
drawn the  statements  more  fully  than 
he  had  done.  Such  statements,  coming 
from  one  who  had  filled  the  high  posi- 
tion of  Viceroy,  and  who  lately  presided 
over  an  important  Eoyal  Commission  in 
Ireland,  could  not-  fail  to  unduly  pre- 
judice public  opinion  against  the  Irish 
landloids  in  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Land  Question,  which  now  could  not  be 
very  far  distant.  He  merely  rose  to 
express  his  regret  that  this  was  not 
done,  and  to  give  one  reason  why  Irish 
landlords  could  not  improve  their  estates 
in  the  way  that  English  landlords  did, 
and  that  was  the  inmiense  number  of 
small  holdings  that  existed  on  most  of 
them.  He  had  taken  some  figures  on 
the  subject  from  a  Ketum  which  had 
been  made  to  their  Lordships'  House. 
From  this  Eeturn  it  appeared  that  there 
were  660.000  agricultural  holdings  in 
Ireland.  Of  these  415, 000,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds,  were  under  £  lOrental,  and  of  these 
215,000  were  under  £5  rental,  while  the 
average  value  of  the  holdings  m  that 
country  was  only  £13  and  a  fraction 
each.  Now,  under  these  drcnmstanceSt 
was  it  possible  for  Irish  landlords  to 
improve  their  estates  in  the  same  way 
as  English  landlords?  Nevertheless, 
the  Irish  landlords  had  spent  large  snms 
of  money  on  improvements,  as  can  be 
shown  by  the  statistics  asked  for;  and, 
in  addition,  had  given  very  large  re- 
missions of  rent  to  their  tenants  to  aid 
them  in  making  them.  He  believed 
that  in  many  cases  these  improvements, 
which  had  been  made  with  money  given 
by  the  landlord,  had  been  confiscated  by 
the  Sub-commissioners  when  fixing  the 
judicial  r^nts. 

The  Puke  of  ABGYLL  said,  that 
the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  ^Earl 
Cow  per'  failed  to  show  that  the  criti- 
cisms which  he  had  recently  passed  on 
the  Act  of  1S81  were  ill  founded.  His 
noble  Friend  said  that  it  was  the  object 
of  that  Act  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the 
benefit  of  his  improvements.  Of  that 
object  of  the  measure  he  mtirelT  ap- 
proved. But  he  must  point  ont  that  the 
promotien  oi  the  measure  alee  iiitf«p4ej. 
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to  secure  to  the  landlords  a  fair  ehare  ot 
the  benefits  of  the  improvements  made 
by  them.  By  the  proviso  at  the  end  of 
Section  5  permission  was  givea  to  in- 
crease the  rent  of  a  holding,  subject  to 
a  statutory  term  in  respect  of  capital 
laid  out  by  ths  landlord  on  improve- 
mentj.  This  proviso,  in  fact,  allowed 
free  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  a  material  particular.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  provision  was  rendered 
worthless  by  the  rule  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  15  years  a  tenant  might 
aak  for  a  revision  of  his  rent.  Fifteen 
years  was  not  in  itself  a  sufficiently  long 
term  to  secure  the  repayment  of  capital 
spent  on  improvements  and  interest 
thereon,  and  as  the  rent  might  be  revised 
at  the  end  of  that  term,  the  landlord 
could  not  be  certain  that  his  improve- 
ments would  be  paid  for.  There  was  no 
probability  whatever,  under  the  Act  of 
1881,  that  a  landlord  would  effett  any 
improvemeats  on  the  land  held  by  his 
tenants,  for  he  could  not  be  sure  that 
he  would  over  recover  the  capital  spent 
upon  them.  That  was  the  great  defect 
of  the  Act.  With  reference  to  the 
question  of  raising  rent  on  a  tonant's 
improvements,  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  thoso  who  condemned  the  prac- 
tice GO  vehemently  disapproved  what 
were  called  "  improvement  leases."  In 
England  leases  of  that  kind  were  com- 
mon. A  tenant  was  granted  a  lease  at 
a  low  rent  in  consideration  of  the  im- 
provements which  he  might  affect,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  given  period  the  rent 
could  be  raised.  Surely  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  a  contract  of  that  sort. 
As  to  the  Betum  which  had  been  asked 
for,  hs  feared  that  it  would  not  oover 
the  whole  ground.  It  would  not  present 
any  estimate  of  tbe  amount  of  aaaistance 
given  by  landlords  to  the  small  tenantry 
in  the  improvement  of  their  cottages. 
Landlords  often  contributed  slates,  wood. 
and  lime — In  other  words,  all  that  cost 
money — towards  the  improvement  of 
thatched  cottages,  while  tbe  tenants  only 
contributed  the  labour.  If  the  system 
of  landowning  was  to  continue  in  Ire- 
land, some  ineaas  ought  to  be  taken  to 
encourage  landlords  to  lay  out  capital  on 
the  land.  Uodi6cations  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Act  of  1681  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  unassailable  bar- 
gains made  by  landlords  witli  thoir 
tenants  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  the  land.    In  the  abeenoe  of  euoh 
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modifications  landlords  woald  not  ex- 
:pend  a  single  farthing.  He  could  con- 
ceive no  greater  calamity  than  that  the 
whole  rental  of  a  country  should  be 
withdrawn  out  of  the  fund  which,  ia 
happier  circumstances,  would  be  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes.  In  Ire- 
land there  was  still  a  vast  field  for  the 
ntroduotion  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments, a  great  portion  of  the  country 
being  absolutelyunreolaimed.  He  trusted 
that  some  system  would  be  devised  under 
which  landlords  would  be  encouraged  to 
make  improvements. 

Thb  Eabi,  of  BELMOEE  said,  in 
reply,  that  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Cowper) 
had,  in  making  his  comparison  between 
what  he  thought  the  small  expendi- 
ture of  Irish  landlords,  with  the  large 
amounts  spent  by  English  ones,  en- 
tirely omitted  to  notice  the  very  valuable 
tenant-right  interest  of  the  Irish  far- 
mers in  their  farms,  which,  of  course, 
the  English  ones,  who  did  not  make 
improvements,  did  not  acquire.  To 
make  a  fair  comparison  this  should  be 
taken  into  accoimt. 

Uotion  agrttd  to. 
Hoase  idjooraed  at  a  qnarteT  past  Seven 


}w,  &  qoatler 
Ten  o'clMk. 


HOUSE    OF    OOMMONS, 
Monday,  2nd  Hay,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— New  Whit  IssoBD-Jbr  Corn- 
wall ^t.  Auat«ll  Division),  o.  WiUiam  Cope- 
land  Borlaie,  esquire,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

SiLECT  Com uiTTBB— Saving  Life  at  Sea,  ep- 
p^inifd  and  HQininated^ 

Pbivatb  Bill  {by  Order)- Sieond  Rtading  — 
Walton -on- Thames  snd  Woybridte  Qsa. 

Public  Billb-^iVX  £mJ>Vw— tJoUdton  (Ire- 
Und)  "  [247]. 

Select  Coinmillett-BatUlt  Sabitittttas  *  I«S|, 
nominaied;  UeTchsndiia  Marks  Act  (1802) 
Amendment*  [t4'2]:  Mr.  Lane  diteh. ;  Mr. 
Fetor  M-DoDold  addtd. 

£S)inim((«— Criminal  Law  AmendmeDt  (Ireland) 
[217]  {Second  Nigh f'\—ii.t.;  Colonial  Servioa 
(Penaione)*  [168]— r.f.;  Truck*  [109]— a.r. 

CommiUet — A<psrf— AccnnmUtiona  *  [31]. 

Cantidertd  m  amindid — Third  Stading — Polios 
Force  Enfiaochisement  *  [210],  and  patttd. 

FaoTiEtON&L  Oiu»B  Bill — Second  Stadinf— 
Local  Govenunent  (Ireland)  (Limerick 
Water)*  [218]. 
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capital  than  any  other  Oompany  of  f 
similar  nature  in  proportion  to  th< 
amount  of  gas  they  manufacture.  As  i 
matter  of  fact,  this  Oompany  has,  at  th( 
present  moment,  a  capital  three  times  ii 
excess  of  those  Companies  which  havt 
similar  work  to  execute.  Its  capital  ii 
50  per  cent,  at  least,  ahove  that  of  anj 
other  Company  whose  returns  I  hav< 
been  able  to  examine,  and  who  are  doin^ 
a  similar  business.  The  inhabitants  o: 
the  district,  who  are  the  consumers  o' 
the  gas  supplied  by  the  Company,  com* 
plain  that  they  are  now  charged  5<.  pei 
1,090  feet  for  the  gas  they  get  from  th< 
Company;  and  they  contend  that  thi 
Company  have  no  right  to  attempt  t< 
supply  other  places,  the  population  o: 
which  altogether  is  under  2,500,  whei 
the  result  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  ii 
the  price  of  the  gas  at  present  suppliec 
to  them.  I  hardly  know  how  far  th< 
House  will  feel  it  right  to  oonsidei 
seriously  an  application  of  this  kind 
but  I  think  it  is  most  monstrous  that  f 
Bill  should  be  lodged,  and  the  bulk  o: 
the  clauses  which  were  objection abh 
having  been  abandoned,  the  Compauj 
should  still  ask  Parliament  to  aathori» 
them  to  raise  an  addititionid  capital  o: 
£30,000,  when  all  they  say  they  warn 
to  lay  out  is  a  sum  of  £2,700  in  the  pur 
chase  of  some  other  works  where  th< 
gas  is  now  charged  at  the  rate  of  6«.  pe: 
1,000  feet,  they  charging  bs.  per  I,00( 
feet  themselves.  It  is  said  that  thej 
have  not  sufficient  capital  to  enabh 
them  satisfactorily  to  continue  theii 
existing  supply.  Propably  one  reasoi 
for  that  is  that  the  Company  have  beei 
carrying  on  a  coal  business,  by  whid 
those  who  oppose  the  Bill  allege  thej 
have  lost  money.  That  is  a  business 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  o 
the  powers  of  a  Gas  Company  at  all 
and  I  submit  that  they  ought  noi 
to  have  any  Parliamentary  authoritj 
for  carrying  it  on.  I  am  loth*  U 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with  i 
matter  which  is  really  much  too  smal 
for  the  dignity  of  a  Parliamentary  dis 
cussion.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  i 
matter  which  could  be  best  settled  in  i 
Committee  upstairs  ;  but  my  point  i 
that  a  question  of  such  trivial  import 
ance  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  i 
Committee  at  all.  In  fact,  the  Bill  ii 
an  impertinence  in  the  face  of  ihs 
House.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  Bill  1m 
read  a  second  time  upon  this  day  sii 
months. 


PRIVATE  BUSINHSS. 

WALTON  -  ON  -  THAMES    AND     WEY. 
BRIDGE  GAS  BILL  {hy  Order), 

SIOOND  BEABDra. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  BRADLAUOH  (Northampton) : 
I  beg  to  move  as  an  Amendment,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  this 
day  six  months.  The  Bill  is  now  very 
materially  altered  in  the  character 
of  its  provisions.  It  is  a  Bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany and  the  extension  of  the  district 
which  is  to  be  supplied.  Since  my 
Notice  of  opposition  was  put  on  the 
Paper,  the  promoters  have  abandoned 
the  larger  portion  of  the  district  which, 
at  first,  they  asked  power  to  supply  with 
gas.  They  have  also  abandoned  several 
exceedingly  objectionable  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  and  they  nave  reduced  the  amount 
of  capital  which  they  asked  Parliament 
to  sanction.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  a  great  pity  this  House  should  be 
called  upon  at  all  to  deal  with  so  paltry 
a  question  as  that  which  is  now  involved. 
The  Bill  asks  for  power  to  take  over  two 
or  three  small  districts  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  source  of 
supply,  but  with  scarcely  any  popula- 
tion, and  districts  which  are  already 
supplied  with  gas  by  a  Limited  Liability 
Company.  There  is  really  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  promoters  should 
come  to  this  House  for  the  powers  they 
now  seek.  They  originally  sought  to 
enlarge  their  capital  by  £50,000,  and 
they  proposed  to  pay  a  sum  of  £15,000 
for  the  Gas  Works  they  then  proposed 
to  take  over.  They  have  now,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  which  was  raised 
to  the  Bill,  abandoned  their  intention  of 
taking  over  the  greatest  portion  of  those 
works ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  ask  for 
power  to  raise  an  increased  capital  to 
the  extent  of  £30,000 ;  and  they  propose 
to  pay  something  less  than  £2,700  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  works  which 
they  say  they  want  at  Cobham.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  asking 
for  a  large  amount  of  additional  capital, 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  works  of  this  Gas 
Company  are  concerned.  They  have 
already  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 
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Mr.  CONWAY  (Leitrim,NO  seconded 
the  Ameadment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
the  word  '*now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words,  ''upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Bradlaugh,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mb.  KIMBER  (Wandsworth) :  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  consider  that  the  hon. 
Member  has  made  out  any  justification 
for  not  allowing  this  Bill,  in  the  usual 
course,  to  go  before  a  Committee,  where 
all  the  details  may  be  fairly  considered. 
The  course  which  the  hon.  Member  is 
taking  is,  I  think,  entirely  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  Eules  which  goyern  the 
proceedings  of  this  House  and  its  Stand- 
ing Orders.  I  believe  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to 
show,  by  the  clearest  evidence,  if  it  is 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  that  the 
hon.  Member  has  altogether  disregarded 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Ho  asserts  that  the 
Company  propose  to  acquire  the  power 
of  raising  an  excessive  amount  of  capital. 
Surely,  that  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  the  House  by  its  Standing  Orders 
has  intended  should  be  relegated  to 
Committees.  The  Bill  itself  has  already 
passed  the  Standing  Orders.  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  this  respect  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  have  been  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  usual  authorities  before 
whom  such  Bills  go,  and  they  are  satis- 
fied that  it  is  entitled  to  go  before  a 
Committee.  At  all  events,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  Company  which  has  ex- 
pended all  its  original  capital  in  the 
execution  of  works  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  raise  something  in  addition  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  those  works 
satisfactorily.  I  noticed  in  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Member,  that  he  stated 
nothing  to  show  that  this  additional 
capital  is  not  required. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  Will  the  hon. 
Member  pardon  me.  I  think  I  did  show 
that,  because  I  said  that  other  Com- 
panies are  carrying  on  similar  works 
upon  one  third,  or  50  per  cent  less  capital 
than  has  already  been  granted  to  this 
Company  for  the  amount  of  gas  they 
manufacture. 

Mr.  KIMBER:  I  admit  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  pick  out  a  bad  case ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  select  one 
or  two  of  the  worst  cases  that  can  be 
picked  out  for  comparison.    The  hon. 


Member  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
me  a  list  of  Private  Bills  of  this  nature, 
but  I  am  supplied  by  the  promoters  with 
a  list  of  a  good  many  which  tell  the  other 
way,  and  I  think  I  should  be  able  to 
show  a  great  many  instances  in  which 
Gas  Companies  have  received  the  sane- 
tion  of  Parliament  to  a  much  larger 
extention  of  capital  than  is  asked  for  in 
this  case.  Indeed,  I  have  a  list  of  other 
Companies  which  shows  just  the  con* 
trary  result.  In  this  case,  there  is  very 
good  reason  why  the  House  should  not 
interfere  in  preventing  the  Company 
from  raising  the  additional  capital  they 
ask  for.  The  hon.  Member  has  himself 
admitted  that  if  this  Bill  is  granted  the 
cost  of  gas  to  the  consumer  of  the  diB« 
trict  the  Company  propose  to  supply 
will  be  very  considerably  reduced.  At 
the  present  moment,  I  believe  their 
charge  is  As.  9d,  per  1,000  feet. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  Five  shillings 
per  1,000  feet  is  the  price  set  down  in 
their  statement. 

Mr.  KIMBER  :  Less  discount — the 
actual  price  is,  I  believe,  4«.  9d.  per 
1,000  feet.  I  would  also  put  this  to  the 
House,  that  the  whole  of  the  capital 
authorized  by  the  Bill  is  actually  to  be 
raised  without  the  payment  of  any 
premium  to  the  shareholders.  The 
whole  of  the  new  capital  is  to  be  put  up 
to  auction,  and  if  a  premium  is  paid 
that  premium  will  not  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders.  These  are, 
however,  matters  of  detail  with  which 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  the 
House.  I  would  only  add,  that,  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  I  can  give  the  assur- 
ance that  if  the  Bill  is  passed  the  public 
will  derive  great  advantage  from  it.  If 
any  hon.  Member  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  Bill,  and  view  it  upon  its 
merits,  I  am  satisfied  he  will  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  other  legislation 
of  the  same  class,  and  that  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to  be  submitted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  a  Select  Committee. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid): 
I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  words 
with  regard  to  this  Bill.  When  it  first 
came  before  this  House  for  second 
reading  it  contained  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  I  looked  upon  as  objection- 
able, and  I  gave  Notice  of  opposition  to 
it.  Since  then  I  have  had  time  to  in- 
quire into  various  points  upon  which,  in 
the  first  instanooi  I  was  not  satisfied|  and 
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the  result  of  the  investigation  was  to 
induce  mo  to  withdraw  that  opposition. 
What  I  did  then  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port now,  and  if  the  House  come  to  a 
Division  it  will  afford  me  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  to  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  having  found  out 
that  I  was  wrong  in  having  opposed  it 
in  the  first  instance. 

Tub  OHAIEMAN  of  WAYS  and 
MEANS  (Mr.  Courtney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  This  Bill  appears  now  in  a 
very  different  form  from  that  in  which 
it  was  originally  introduced,  and  it  is 
promoted  for  a  widely  different  object. 
tJnder  these  circumstances,  I  think  the 
House  ought  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  which  usually  guides  it, 
and  allow  the  Bill  to  go  before  a  Select 
Committee  upstairs,  by  whom  its  details 
will  be  fairly  considered. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  1 35 ;  Noes 
70:  Majority  65.— (Div.  List,  No.  103.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

PUBLIC  PETITIONS  COMMITTEE. 

Leave  given  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Petitions  to  make  a  Special 
Beport: — 

Special  Heport  brought  up,  and  read 
aa  fblloweth : — 

Public  Petitions  Committee. 

Special  Keport 

Since  the  Special  Report  made  by  your  Com- 
mittee to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
all^^  fictitious  or  forged  si^atures  to  the 
Petition  from  Uaggerstone,  in  favour  of  the 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Continuance 
Bill,  other  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  said  Bill 
have  been  presented,  the  signatures  to  which 
appear  to  your  Committee  to  be  also  fictitious 
or  forged,  and  that,  previous  to  the  presentation 
of  the  Petition  from  Haggersione,  th«e  were 
other  Petitions  relating  to  the  same  subject 
which  excited  suajucion. 

SiB  CHARLES  FORSTEE  (Walsall): 
Perhaps  it  will  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  House  if  I  state  the  course  wo  pro- 
poee  to  adopt  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances  of  tne  case.  Since  I  presented 
the  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Petitions  on  Monday  last,  the  matter 
baa  assumed  a  much  more  serious  aspect. 
We  cannot  doubt,  from  the  information 
we  haTe  receired,  that  frauds  of  the 
most  bax^^aced  and  extensiTe  character 
hare  been  perpetrated  against  the  autho- 
ti^  and  parivileges  of  Parliament.  Under 


these  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Petitions  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  that  a 
thorough  searching  and  exhaustive  in- 
quiry should  be  instituted  into  thematter. 
The  Committee  are  prepared  to  institute 
that  inquiry  themselves ;  and,  therefore, 
I  have  to  move  that  the  Order  for  re- 
suming the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the 
Special  Report  of  April  25  be  discharged. 
At  the  fiame  time,  we  think  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  the  House  to  part  with 
the  Petition.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
regret  that  this  necessity  should  have 
arisen ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge, to  the  best  of  our  ability,  any 
duty  which  the  House  may  impose  upon 
us.  I  beg  to  move,  after  the  discharge 
of  the  Order — 

<*That  the  Report  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee,  with  an  Instruction  that  they  do 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which, 
and  the  parties  by  whom,  the  names  appearing 
on  the  Petition  referred  to  were  thereunto 
appended." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

<*That  the  Report  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee,  with  an  Instruction  that  they  do 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which, 
and  the  parties  by  whcm,  the  names  appearing 
on  the  Petition  referred  to  were  thereunto 
appended." — {Sir  CkarUt  Fortter,) 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  think  that  the  words  which  have  fallen 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Petitions  fully  justify 
the  action  I  took  last  week  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I  was 
then  of  opinion  that  if  the  Order  that 
the  Petition  should  lie  on  the  Table  was 
then  discharged,  the  House  would  hare 
lost  its  hold  upon  that  Petition.  I  hoped 
that  the  Committee  might  be  able  to  do 
something  to  identify  the  person  who 
had  forged  the  Petition  and  the  sig- 
natures attached  to  it,  and  to  identify 
further  the  person  who  had  employed 
him  to  forge  the  signatures.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  conjecture,  the  gentleman — 
if  that  be  the  proper  term  by  which 
to  designate  him — who  employed  the 
person  who  forged  this  Petition  is  a 
gentleman  whose  name  will  appear 
whenever  the  Committee  which  is  now 
sitting  upstairs  makes  its  Beport  with 
reference  to  the  chargest  against  the 
Corporation  of  the  ^ty  of  London. 
He  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears 
in  the  City  Aoeoonta.    I  am   not   at 
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liberty,  Sir,  as  you  decided  laet  week,  to 
refer  to  any  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  before  the  Committee  up- 
stairs.    My  mouth  is  closed  in  that  re- 
spect ;  but  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  I 
am  speaking  now  of  a  gentleman  whose 
name  appears  in  the  City  Accounts  as 
having  been  employed  by  the  Special 
Committee  which  is  now  taking  action 
to  obtain  the  renewal  of  the  Coal  and 
Wine  Dues.    I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be 
able,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions  will  be  able,  to  ascertain  that 
there  are  several  Aldermen  and  members 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  who  have 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  obtaining 
of  sigpiatures  by  the  payment  of  money 
is  a  praiseworthy  proceeding  under  the 
circumstances.  I  believe  the  Committee 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  that  within  the 
last  three  and  a-half  months  one  gentle- 
man alone  has  received  more  than  £400 
£rom  the  City  of  London  for  procuring 
such  Petitions.     In  addition  to  the  par- 
ticular Petition  reported  on  last  week,  I 
believe  the  Committee  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  that  there  have  been  other 
Petitions  presented  every  signature  of 
which  is  forged.     One  of  them,  I  am 
told,   contains   such  signatures  as   Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,   Joseph  Biggar, 
and  W.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Strand.     Of 
course,  it  may  be  that  at  the  address 
which  is  given  of  ''  the  Strand  "  there  is 
another  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  or  otherwise 
that  sigpiature  will  certainly  turn  out  to 
be  a  forgery.    It  may  be  that  *'  Joseph 
Biggar,"  described  as  a  pork  merchant, 
is  not  the  hon.  Member  of  that  same 
name  who  has  a  seat  in  this  House,  or 
otherwise  that  also  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
forgery.    If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Petitions  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  that  one  of  these  Peti- 
tions which  have  been  presented  pur- 
ports to  be  signed  by  no  less  than  13 
race  horses.     I  believe  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  has  paid 
some  attention  to  the  development  of 
mind  in  animals ;    but  this  is  a  new 
phase  in  that  development,  which  has 
never  come  within  my  experience  before. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  matter 
is  one  upon  which  I  ought  to  jest.    The 
whole  subject  of   Petitioning    to    this 
House  is  one  which  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  question  of  exceeding  gravity. 
I  undertook,  four  years  ago,  if  an  in- 
quiry were  granted  on  a  Petition  in 


which  I  was  very  much  interested,  to 
prove  that  the  signatures  of  children  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  six  months  old  had 
been  attached  to  a  Petition ;  and,  even 
allowing  for  the  spread  of  education 
since  the  Act  of  1870,  it  certainly  re- 
quires a  strong   effort  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that  those  signatures  were 
genuine.     The  right  of  petitioning  this 
Hoi^se  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  right, 
and  a  duty  exercised  by  citizens  with  a 
view  of    bringing  before  this    House 
matters  which    they  cannot  otherwise 
bring  forward ;  but  if  the  canvassers  for 
Petitions  are  to  be  paid  for  obtaining 
signatures,  the  whole  thing  is  rendered 
corrupt  at  once.    In  many  instances,  I 
am  afraid,  means  have  been  resorted  to 
for  manufacturing  signatures,  and  the 
whole  matter  of  petitioning  has  been 
reduced  to  a  monstrous  absurdity.     I 
thank  the  Committee  on  Public  Petitions 
for  the  action  they  have  taken  in  the 
matter ;  and  I  believjB  that  this  is  a  very 
proper  Petition  upon  which  to  take  that 
action.     I  should  not  have  interposed 
last  week  if  it  had  not   been  that  I 
wished  to  prevent  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on    Public  Petitions    from 
contenting    himself  with    passing   the 
matter  over  by  merely  moving  the  dis- 
charge of  tbe  Order  directing  the  Peti- 
tion to  lie  on  the  Table,  because  I  was 
ansious  to  see  that  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  where  a  deliberate  fraud  has  been 
perpetrated  on  this  House,  the  persons 
who  have  been  guilty  of  that   fraud 
should,  if  possible,  receive  the  punish- 
ment they  deserve.      I  trust   that  the 
Committee  will  have  power  to  examine 
witnesses  on  oath,  so  tnat  they  may  be 
prosecuted  if  they  give  false  evidence, 
and  that  they  shall  also  have  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers.     I  trust, 
further,  that  the  Committee  will  not  be 
content  with  the  punishment  of  the  tools, 
but  that  they  will  bring  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  House  those  by  whom  such 
tools  have  been  employed,  so  that  thej 
also  may  be  punished. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.) : 
There  is  no  one  who  mora  deplores  than 
I  do  the  fact  that  any  Petition  presented 
to  this  House  should  not  be  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be — namely,  the  Petition  of  the 
individuals  whose  names  are  attached  to 
it.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent  to 
the  House,  as  has  been  alleged  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh),  that  not  only  are  Petitions 
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got  up  on  this  particular  subject  upon 
ooe  side  which  purport  to  be  signed  by 
persons  who  have    not    reallj   signed 
them,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  instance  there  hare 
been  Petitions  of  a  similar  nature  pre- 
sented against  the  continuance  of  the 
Coal  and  Wine  Dues.    I  would,  there- 
fore, express  a  hope  that  the  inquiry  of 
the  Committee  may  be  extended  to  all 
Petitions  which  may  have  been   pre- 
sented on  this  subject,  and   that  the 
?arties  may  be  represented  by  counaeL 
certainly  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Petitions  should  be  required  to 
examine— and  carefully  to  examine — all 
the  Petitions  which  have  been  preeented 
against  the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues  as  well 
as  those  which  have  been  presented  in 
favour  of  their  continuance.    Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  fact  which 
occurred  only  on  Wednesday  last.     On 
that  day  all  the  Metropolitan  Members 
were  flooded  with  Petitions  against  the 
Coal  and  Wine  Dues.    It  appears  that 
an    individual    named     John    lioyd, 
who  resides  at  Lancaster  House,  Savoy, 
and  was  at  one  time,  and  I  believe  is 
at  present,  the  Secretary  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  League,  was  the  collec- 
tor of  these  Petitions,  and  I  think  some 
step  ought  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  those  Petitions.    Probably 
the  Petitions  to  which  I  refer  are  called 
into  existence  by  some  organization — 
may  be  of  coal  merchants,  or  of  gas 
company  proprietors,  or  of  some  league 
of    London    Municipal   Reformers.    I 
trust  that  this  inquiry  will  take  place, 
and  that  it  will  be   a    searching  one. 
I,   for  one,  do    not    in    the    slightest 
degree    deprecate    its    taking    place ; 
but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  an  equitable 
inquiry,  and  that  it  should  deal  with 
the  all^ations  which  have  been  made 
all  round.    I  would,  further,  express  a 
wish  that  the  Committee  also  include 
within  the  inquiry,   how  it  has  hap- 
pened that    certain  political  meetings 
which  have  been  held  in  the  Metropolis 
have  been  recently  broken  up  ?    AH  I 
can  say  is  that  at  very  many  meetings 
I  have  addressed  in  London  I    have 
curiously  enough  recognized   a    small 
knot  of  the  same  faces  and  heard  the 
same  noisy  voices  who  have  done  their 
utmost  to  disturb  the  proceedings,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  their  object  owing 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
audienoe.     All  that  I  ask  is  that  the 


inquiry,  when  it  takes  place,  shall 
not  be  oon6ned  to  one  side,  but  that 
it  shall  include  the  facts  equally  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other.  With  regard 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton, 
the  constituency  he  represents  appears  to 
be  a  very  lucky  one,  se^ng  that  the  two 
hon.  Members  who  represent  it  are  sot 
only  able  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
50,000  inhabitants  of  that  town,  but 
have  ample  time  to  devote  to  the  affairs 
of  other  people. 

Mr.  BBADLAUOH:  Periiaps  the 
the  hon.  Member  will  excuse  me  for  re- 
minding him  that  I  am  a  citizen  of 
London.        

Mb.  WEBSTEB:  I  presume  that  the 
hon.  Member  speaks  in  this  House  not 
as  a  citizen  of  London,  but  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  [Mr.  B&adlauoh:  Hear, 
hear.]  I  would  venture  again  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  Inquiry  which,  I  presume, 
will  be  entered  into,  will  be  an  inquiry 
all  round,  and  that  the  Committee  wiU 
carefully  investigate  not  only  how  the 
Petitions  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues  have  been 
g^  up,  but  also  how  the  Petitions 
against  almost  every  municipal  institu- 
tion in  the  Metropolis  hsYe  been  got 
up. 

Mb.  ho  W£LL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.K  ) : 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  before 
the  House  is  the  Petition  which  has 
been  called  in  question  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Petitions,  and  not  whe- 
ther some  other  Petitions  which  may 
have  been  presented  to  the  House  are 
of  a  similar  character.  I  say  this  with- 
out any  fear  as  to  the  result  of  any  in- 
vestigation which  may  take  place.  I 
trust  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
who  has  paid  for  the  getting  up  of  these 
Petitions,  and  who  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bogus  meetings  which 
have  been  held  in  the  Metropolis  in 
fsTour  of  the  renewal  of  the  Ooal  and 
Wine  Dues. 

Mb.  DONALD  CBAWFOED(Lanark, 
N.E.) :  As  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Petitions  I  should  like  to  say, 
in  reference  to  one  observation  which 
fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  East  St. 
Pancras  (Mr.  Webster)  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  to-day  a  decision 
was  arrived  at  that  the  Inquiry  should 
embrace  the  Petitions  both  for  and 
against  the  continuanoe  of  the  Coal  and 
Wine  Dues. 
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Ub.  BBADLAUOH  :  FerliApB  tba 
House,  bj  its  iadulgeuce,  will  permit  me 
to  Gay  tb&t  as  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
St.  Fanorashae  pledged  himself  toaknow- 
ledge  of  fiotitiouB  sigaaturea  attached  to 
Fetitiona  preaeoted  on  the  other  aide 
he  will  feel  it  bis  duty  to  attend  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Committee  and  gire  evi- 
dence. 

Question  put,  and  agriai  to. 

Kotion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Order  [2Sth  April]  for  re- 
suming the  Adjourued  Debate  on  the 
Special  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Petitions  be  discharged." — 
(Str  Charlei  Fortier.) 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
Bend  for  persona,  papers,  and  reoorde." 
— (5i>  CharUt  ForiUr.) 

Mb.  TOLLEMACHE  (Cheshire,  Ed- 
disbury]:  I  understand  that  the  Petition 
has  been  referred  back  to  a  Committee 
which  already  exists,  and  of  which  three 
form  a  quorum.  I  would  suggest  that 
in  an  important  matter  of  this  kind  the 
quorum  should  be  increased  to  five. 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  If  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  that  the  quorum  should  be 
inoreaaed,  the  House  has  the  power  of 
increasing  it. 

VisoouKT  LYMINGTON  (DeTon, 
South  Molton) :  I  am  certainly  of  opi> 
nion  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  Committee  should  hare  the 
power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

Question  put,  and  agrttd  to. 

Order,  That  three  be  the  quorum  of 
the  Committee,  read,  and  dwwj/*d. 

Ordtred,  That  fire  be  the  qnomm. 

Q  UESTIONS. 

WAS    OFFICE    (ORDNANCE    DEPABT- 
MBST)  -   DEFECTIVE     WBAP0N8- 
THE  CITY  OF   LONDON  AETILLEET. 
MuoB  BABCH  (Essex,   S.E.)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther the  swords  served  out  to  the  City  of 
London  Artillery  are  in  tbo  condition  in 
which  they  were  originallv  issued,  and 
that,  Donsequently,  the  explanation  given 
of  the  failure  of  the  Infantry  bayonets, 
owing  to  structural  alteration,  does  not 
apply  to  them ;  whether  the  worthless- 
ness  is  due  to  their  manufaoture  £tom  an 


improper  material — namely,  Bessemer 
steel;  and,  who  had  the  contract  for; 
and,  who  passed  these  swords? 

The  8UEVEY0E  QENEEALoir  the 
ORDNANCE  (Mr.  Noethcote)  (Exeter) 
(who  replied)  said  :  The  sword  bayonets 
of  which  the  City  of  London  Artillery 
are  in  possession  are  in  the  condition,  so 
far  as  pattern  is  concerned,  in  which 
they  were  originally  issued.  No  struo- 
tural  alteration  has  been  made  in  them. 
An  inspection  of  these  sword  bayonets 
is  now  in  progress;  and  until  it  ia 
completed  it  is  impossible  to  say  by 
whom  these  particular  weapons  were 
made,  and  who  passed  them.  The  manu- 
facture of  Bword  bayonets  of  the  pattern 
referred  to  commenced  in  1 8S4,  and  went 
on  till  1876.  Large  numbers  were  ob- 
tained from  contractors  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  many  were  made  at  Enfield. 
Those  made  at  Enfield  were  all  of 
"  Firth's  steel ; "  and  the  specifioatioa 
for  those  obtained  by  contract  required 
that  they  should  be  of  the  beet  cast  steel. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Haitbuky  (Preston), 

Mb.  NOBTHCOTE  said :  The  Report 
as  to  sword  bayonets  has  not  yet  been 
received  1  but  we  are  pressing  for  it. 
With  reference  to  intrenching  tools,  it 
appears  that  a  number  of  ordinary 
shovels  issued  to  the  '2nd  Battalion  of  the 
Bast  Kent  Begiment  were  recently 
broken  while  being  used  by  the  troops. 
Opinions  differ  materially  as  to  whether 
the  usage  to  which  these  sliovels  were 
BubjectE^  was  fair  or  otherwise.  They 
have  been  returned  into  store ;  and  the 
Inspector  General  of  Fortifications  has 
been  requested  to  assist  in  thoroughly 
investigating  the  question. 

THE  PUBLIC  FUNDS-PROPORTIONATE 
HOLDBRa. 

8m  EDWABD  WATKIN  (Hythe) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
If  be  can  state  what  proportion  the  in- 
dividual  and  joint  holding  (or  personal 
holding)  in  the  public  funds  bears  to  the 
personal  holding  of  Trustees,  excluding 
Government,  Saving  Banks,  and  other 

ipersonal  trust  holdings? 

The  chancellor  ofthb  EXOHE- 
QUEE  (Mr.  Gobohek)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  It  is  not  possible  to 
nve  the  information  asked  for.  The 
fiaok  of  England  do  not  reoogniie  trusts, 
aod  hare  no  meana  of  diBtingiiisbing 
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between  personal  holdings  and  the  hold- 
ings of  Trustees. 

LAW  AND  POLECE  (SCOTLAND) -OUT- 
RAGES AT  DUTHIL,  INVERNESS- 
SHIRE. 

Me.  FEA8ER-MA.0KINT0SH  (In- 
vemess-shire)  asked  the  Lord  Adyocate, 
Whether  he  has  receiyed  information  of 
continued  outrages,  supposed  to  be  in- 
stigated bj  persons  in  authority  in  the 
neighbourhood,  being  lately  committed 
against  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
parish  minister  of  Duthil,  in  Inverness- 
shire ;  and,  whether  a  neutral  and  un- 
biased investigation  has  been,  or  will  be, 
instituted  ? 

Thb  lord  advocate  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews  Universities) :  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  minister  of  Duthil  some 
weeks  ago,  and  at  once  ordered  an 
inquiry,  the  result  of  which  was  com- 
municated to  me  last  week.  Nothing  of 
the  nature  of  an  outrage  occurred  on  the 
occasion  to  which  the  letter  referred. 
Some  parties  in  the  parish  celebrated 
the  result  of  a  litigation,  in  which  the 
minister  of  Duthil  was  on  the  losing  side, 
by  lighting  a  bonfire  on  a  farm  half  a 
mile  from  his  residence,  and  firing  shots 
from  guns  at  the  same  place ;  a  torch- 
light procession  was  formed,  which 
marched  along  the  public  road  past  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  fiain  lives,  cheering 
as  they  went.  Nothing  occurred  calling 
for  the  interference  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate. 

ROYAL    IRISH    CONSTABULARY— CON- 
STABLE JOSEPH  BENNETT. 

Mk.  M'CARTAN  (Down,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  Constable 
Joseph  Bennett,  who,  in  August  last, 
took  a  gun  out  of  Waterford  Street  Bar- 
rack, Belfast,  and  discharged  it  at  some 
persons  at  the  corner  of  CuUingtree  Itoad, 
thereby  injuring  one  of  them,  is  still  doing 
duty  at  Belfast ;  whether  ho  was  made  a 
prisoner  at  the  time,  and  detained  in 
Darracks,  with  a  view  of  placing  him  on 
his  trial ;  and,  whether  he  has  been  yet 
tried,  or  has  been  punished  in  any  way 
for  the  serious  offence  then  committed  ? 

Thb  PABLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
BEORETABT  (Colonel  Kinq-Harmax) 
(Kmtp  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied)  said, 
p|p  MBStftble  did»  daring  the  distar- 
Mi  Ballatt  in  August  last,  fire 


upon  a  stone-throwing  mob  without 
orders.  He  was  not  arrested,  but  was 
placed  under  supervision,  on  the  advice 
of  the  medical  officer,  as  it  was  quite 
clear  from  his  demeanour  that  he  was 
not  accountable  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  has  not  since  then  performed  any 
duty,  and  has  been  at  intervals  under 
detention  as  a  lunatic.  He  is  about  to 
be  discharged  from  the  Constabulary  as 
unfit  for  further  service. 

LITERATUfiE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART- 
REPRODUCTION  IN  FAC-SIMILE  OF 
ANCIENT  MSS.  —  WELSH  MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 

Mr.  BOWEN  EOWLANDS  (Car- 
diganshire)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Whether  sums  of  money  have 
been  granted  from  time  to  time  out  of 
the  Estimates,  towards  reproducing  in 
fac-simile,  and  publishing,  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  MSS.  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and, 
whether  the  Government  will  consent  to 
give  similar  encouragement  towards  re- 
producing and  publishing  ancient  Welsh 
MSS? 

The  SECEETART  (Mr.  Jackson) 
(Leeds,  N.) :  It  is  the  fact  that  between 
1864  and  1884  sums  of  money  have  been 
provided,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
Estimates,  towards  reproducing  in  fao-: 
simile  and  publishing  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of 
Eogland,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  was 
found  in  1884  that  nearly  £10,000  had 
been  spent  in  the  preceding  10  years  on 
this  work,  while  the  receipts  from  sales 
were  only  £1,850.  In  view  of  this  evi- 
dence of  lack  of  public  interest  in  the 
work,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  publi- 
cation was  discontinued ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  hold  out  any  hope  that 
a  recommencement  of  the  work  will  be 
made  in  favour  of  Welsh  manuscripts. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)— COMMUNI- 
CATION BETWEEN  8KIBBBEEEN 
AND  BALTIMORE. 

Mb.  GILHOOLY  (Cork,  W.)  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  an  industrial  school 
at  Baltimore,  County  Cork,  is  to  be  im- 
mediately opened,  and  that  increased 
mail  accommodation  is  required  in  the 
district,  he  will  consider  the  desirability 
of  having  a  mail  car  running  daily 
throughout  the  year  between  Skibbereen 
and  Baltimore  ? 
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The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr.  other  cases  of  a  aimilar  kind ;  and  what 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University)  in  is  the  reason  for  this  difference  of  treat- 
reply,  said,  that  the  mail  car  between  ment  between  the  Marines  and  the 
Skibbereen  and  Baltimore  already  ran  Line? 

daily  during  the  fishing  season— that  was  The  SECRETARY   (Mr.   Forwood) 

to  say,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  (Lancashire,   Ormskirk) :  The  entry  of 

middle  of  July.     During  the  remainder  Marine  pensioners  as  bandsmen,  or  in 

of  the  year  the  service  was  by  rural  other  ratings,  is  quite  exceptional.    As 

postmen.     He  would  cause  further  in-  a  rule,  the  terms  offered  in  such  cases 

quiry  to  be  made  into  the  question  of  involve  a  surrender    of  pension  while 

continuing  the  daily  car  service  through-  receiving  full  naval  pay ;  out  it  is  quite 

out  the  year ;  but  he  thought  it  well  to  optional  on  the  part  of  the  pensioner  to 

mention  tha^,  when  the  question  was  accept    or   refuse    the    proposals.     In 

last  considered,  the  correspondence  was  respect  to  the  band  of  the  Royal  Adelaide, 

not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  additional  two    Marine    pensioners    declined    the 

cost  of  such  an  arrangement.  terms    proposed.    An  Army  pensioner 

has  joined  the  band,  and  does,  as  I  am 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING— THE  LOO  informed,  continue  to  receive  his  pension 

ROCK,  BALTIMORE  HARBODR.  ^rom  the  War  Office.  I  do  not  know  of 

Me.   GILHOOLY  (Cork,  W.)  asked  "^7  other  cases  of  a  similar  kiad. 

the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  j^^^^.  (auxiliaEY  FORCES)- 

Whether,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  THE  VOLUNTEER  CAPITATION  GRANT. 

Lioo  Kock,  at  the  entrance  to  i5altimore  -mm-    TrrwMrA-oTvTTTXTnwxTm/oi-  /»  u 

Harbour,  County  Cork,  is  a  serious  and  „  ^''-  ^^^r^??JW°^^^^Y^f^' 

dangerous  obstruction,  he  will  consider  ^""^^^  ^J't     •       ^^"^h'y  °*   8'»*« 

the  advisabiUty  of  having  it  removed  ?  ^^^  ,^F'  ^^  ^^^'^-^K  '•«K«d  to  the  repr«. 

The  SECEETARY   (Baron    Heney  sentations  he  has  received  as  to  the  diffi. 

De  Woems)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) :  c"lt»«8  which  would  be  entailed  on  the 

The  Loo  Rock  is  within  the  limits  of  Volunteer  Force  if  the  camtation  grant 

Baltimore  Harbour,  and  is  under  the  T-  "    f  f  ^  ^   dependent    on   the 

jurisdiction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Skib-  attainment  of  an  advanced  standard  in 

tereen  Harbour  Commissioners,  who,  by  musketry,  he  has  decided  to  adopt  the 

a  Provisional  Order  confirmed  by  Par-  recommendation  of  the  recent  Committee, 

liamentin  1884.  have  power  to  deepen  """^  KJ^*  f°  increased  grant^of  5*.  in 

and  improve  the  harbour  and  its  en-  fespeot  of  those  Volunteers  who  succeed 

trance.  *^The  Board  of  Trade  have  no  '"?/««??  »°tot^o  "^^ond  class,  with- 

•     -j-**^    •    4.u^      «A*^  out  depriving  those  who  are  efficient  m 

jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  ^  ^^jP^  ^J^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

'''''"^«I7.';«''f  ILtr.^.''^''''  '^ VS  SECRKC ARY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 

PENSIONS  (BANDSMEN).  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire.  Homca^tle) :  I 

Caftaii^  PBICE  (Deyenport)  asked  have  given  full  consideration  to  the  re- 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Whether  presentations  made  by  various  deputa- 
a  Marine  pensioner  is  not  allowed  to  tions  from  the  Volunteer  Force  on  the 
serve  in  a  band  on  board  one  of  Her  subject  of  the  Capitation  Giant,  and  I 
Majesty's  Ships,  without  giving  up  his  have  been  specially  struck  by  one  point 
pension,  whereas  an  Army  pensioner  is  which  was  urged  upon  my  attention, 
allowed  to  do  so ;  whether  he  is  aware  It  was  represented  that  if  the  whole 
that  recently  three  bandsmen  (pen-  grant  were  dependent  upon  proficiency 
sioners)  applied  for  service  on  board  in  musketry.  Volunteer  corps  would 
H.M.S.  Hoyal  Adelaide;  that  two  of  sustain  a  loss  in  respect  of  uniform  sur- 
these  were  pensioners  from  the  Marines,  plied  to  recruits  who  turned  out  very  in- 
and  known  to  the  bandmaster  as  good  different  shots ;  and  it  was  pointed  out 
musicians,  whilst  the  third  was  a  line  that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  per- 
bandsman ;  that  the  two  Marines  were  centage  of  every  battalion  who  cannot 
unable  to  serve  without  giving  up  their  be  brought  up  to  the  requisite  standards 
pensions,  whilst  the  Army  pensioner  was  I  have,  accordingly,  obtained  the  con- 
engaged,  and  is  now  serving  and  re-  sent  of  the  Treasury  to  the  following 
ceiving  his  pension  in  addition  to  his  arrangements  for  Infantry  Volunteers 
pay ;    and;   whether  there  are  several  ^the  conditions  as  to  the  others  remain- 
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ing  as  stated  in  my  Memorandnm) : — In  pointed  simply  to  take  evidence  on  the 

the  first  year  of  a  Volunteer's  service  question  of  the  admission  of  natives  to 

he  will  earn  the  full  grant  of  35«.  on  certain  branches  of  the  Civil  Service; 

condition  that  he  is  efficient,  and  hits  whether  the  evidence  taken  was  per- 

the  target  12  times  in  60  shots;  but  in  mitted,  in  effect,  to  embrace  the  entire 

later  years  ho  will  not  earn  this  grant  question  of  are- constraotion  of  the  Oivil 

at  all  unless  he  is  at  least  a  second-class  Service  of  India,  and  among  them  the 

shot.    If,  however,  he  remains  efficient  Uncovenanted  Service ;    what  number 

in  drill,  although  not  up  to  the  second-  of  representatives  of  the  Uncovenanted 

class  standard  of  musketry,  he  will  be  Service  were  appointed  on  the  Commis- 

granted,  for  not  more  than  two  consecu-  sion,  and  how  many  members  of  the 

tive  years,  a  capitation  allowance  of  10*.  Oovenanted  Service,  and  how  many  na- 

After  the  two  consecutive  years  all  capi-  tives  respectively,  acted  on  the  inqniiy ; 

tation  will  cease  unless  the  Volunteer  and,  when  the  Heport  of  the  Commission 

becomes  a  second-class  shot.  is  expected  to  be  ready  ? 

The     under     SECRETAET    of 

NATIONAL   EDUCATION    (IBELAND)—  STATE  (Sir  John  Gobst)  (Chatham) : 

TEACHEBS— RESTRICTIONS  ON  RESI-  The  objects  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 

DBNCE.  mission  were  originally  defined  in  a  Be- 

Mb.   FLYNN  (Cork,  N.)  asked  the  "°^"*j°°  f,^"",  ^It""°^u*  of  India, 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?'**,'?  PP^'jf' A'      5        The  statement 

of  Ireland,  Whether  a  young  man  who  '"^P^'f  m  the  Question  is  substantially 

holds   the  position  of  national  school  *^?*'*-,    ^^^f  f  ^"J*7  °^  P^^  ^  "" 

teacher  in  Ireland  is  prohibited,  by  aRule  "^^^f^  knowledge  of  the  evidwice  taken; 

of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  from  *^^  's,  therefore,  impossible  to  express 

t«siding  in  the  house  of  his  father,  who  ""^  »?"",«?  '",.*®,*^«'  wrrectness  of  the 

may  happen  to  hold  a  publican's  licence;  f.***^'"*"*  »°»P''®d  }\  ^^  "fcond  Ques- 

and,  if  U;  whether  he  will  consider  the  *^°°-    /•»«  Commission  originally  ap- 

desirability  of   altering  such  Regnla-  Ef'"»*®^  consisted  of  «x  memliers  of  the 

UqqP        <'  o  e  Covenanted  and  one  of  the  Uncovenanted 

Thb  parliamentary  under  P*"1^"»^5  six  Natives,  one  of  whom 
SECRETARY  .'Colonel  Kiso-Habmak)  "  *  ?»«^  ^"^  ^."^^P '  and  three  other 
(Kent,  Isle  of   Thanet)  (who  replied)   members,  one  of  whom  is  Sir  Charles 

said:  Under  a  Rule  of  the  Commis-  ^™^''  •*,'* •^^'^^^^''^T o°^ H^^T' 
sioners  teachers  of  National  Schools  are  ^^  *  Resolution  of  March  8  1887,  ^e 
especially  forbidden    to    keep    pubUc-   Co°''>"«ion  h»s  been  re^nstitnted  for 

ho^ises,    or    houses   for    the    s^e    of  *^«  S""?***®  «*  T"  ***'^«i  "S"*^ 

spirituous  liquors,  or  to  live  in  any  such   "»•*  i*"*  "°*]'i?  **»  ^J  ^^^^  t***  ^P®'* 

house.  The  Irish  Government  agree  with  may  b«  expected. 

the  Commissioners  that  it  would  be  very 

nndesirable  to  make  any  alteration  in   LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,  AND    ART— 

this  Regulation.  I     THE  ANCIENT  LAWS  OF  IRELAND. 

ifH^i  L^ti,fSi\L^".ld'i?i;  i     Ma.  T.  p.  GILL  (Louth.  S.)  »iked 

^1^  l^l  Tu^  ^«  if  r  li^"?*  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
Oentleman  will  the  same  Rule  be  made ,  t^^^t  „*  t-»Io_  j    tci,^*!—  -_ :- 

io  apply  to  magistrates  ?  *f  *"*  °{  ^}^^  .^^f^^  f^^~*  i 

dilol^  kPnG-HARMAN:  The  ^J^*^^'X^^\^««^*  ^'' «* 

o?J!^^  learned  Member  must  put  the  '     ^m  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 

Quertion  on  the  Paper.  SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kixg-Hakha») 

(Kent,   Isle  of   Thanet)    .who  replied) 

INDIA-EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ^d :  Professor  Atkinson,  LL.D.,  Pio- 
OX  THE  rUBUC  CIVIL  SERVICE.  fessor  of  Sanskrit  and  CompaimtiTe 
Mr.  king  .^Hull.  Central  asked  the  Grammar,  and  Lecturer  on  Celtic  in  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Unifersitj  of  Dublin,  is  at  present 
Whether  the  Public  Serrice  Commission,  engaged  on  this  work,  under  the  direc- 
which  was  presided  orer  bv  Sir  Charles  tion  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Aitehison,  and  has  recently  taken  a  vast  Publication  of  the  Ancient  Laws  and 
aflMHint  of  eTidonoe,  was  originallj  ap-  =  Institutes  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  R  SUnkttpe  ^ 
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LAW  AND    JUSTICE   (IRELAND)— THE 

CASE  OF  ROBERT  CO^IERFORD, 

BELFAST. 

Mk.  M^CAETAN  (Down,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the 
case  of  Bobert  Gomerford  of  Belfast, 
Whether  the  Lord  Lieutenant  recently 
received  a  Memorial  praying  for  the 
release  of  Gomerford ;  and,  whether  he 
will  state  what  answer  has  been  given 
to  the  Memorialists  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTARY  UNDEE 
SEGEETAEY  ((>)lonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  Yes,  Sir ;  and  the  Lords  Justices 
decided  that  the  law  must  take  its 
course. 

Mb.  M'GAETAN  asked  whether  the 
matter  would  not  be  re-considered,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Gomerford  got  in 
Ireland  29  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  the  commission  of  an 
offence  the  punishment  for  which  in 
England  could  not  exceed  six  months, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  now 
been  over  three  months  in  gaol  ? 

GoLONEL  KING-HAEMAN  considered 
it  was  quite  sufficient  that  this  Question 
had  been  referred  to  the  Lords  Justices, 
who  were  a  more  competent  authority 
on  legal  matters  than  he  was. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)  —  THE  HEL8T0N  BENCH  — 
SENTENCE  ON  EDWARD  WHITE. 

Mb.  GONYBEAEE  (Gomwall,  Gam- 
borne)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  case  of 
Edward  White,  who  was  on  Saturday 
last  sentenced  by  the  magistrates  of 
Helston  to  one  month's  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  on  a  charge  of 
embezzling  moneys  amounting  to  about 
10«. ;  whether  the  prisoner  had  been 
employed  as  a  workman  on  a  farm,  and 
to  supply  with  milk  twice  a-day  some 
100  customers,  at  amounts  ranging  from 
one  halfpenny  and  upwards ;  whether 
he  was  unable  to  read  or  write ;  whe- 
ther the  evidence  showed  that  the 
accounts  between  the  prisoner  and  his 
employer  had  been  left  by  the  latter  to 
depend  on  the  prisoner's  memory ;  that 
the  prisdner  explained  the  discrepancies 
complained  of  in  such  accounts  as  due 
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to  default  in  his  memory ;  that  some  of 
the  accounts  in  dispute  in  the  prose- 
cutor's books  were  marked  as  paid  in 
his  own  handwriting,  though  ho  denied 
having  received  the  money ;  that  all  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  testified  to 
the  prisoner's  honesty ;  and  the  prose- 
cutor himself  admitted  that  his  conduct 
was  good  while  in  his  employ ;  whether 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  was  received 
with  prolonged  hissing  and  cries  of 
shame;  whether  he  will  inquire  into 
the  case,  with  a  view  to  the  mitigation 
or  remission  of  the  sentence  ;  whether  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  Town  Glerk  accom« 
panied  the  magistrates  when  they  re- 
tired to  consult  about  their  decision  on 
the  case  ;  whether  the  prosecutor  was 
until  recently  the  managing  clerk  in  the 
said  Town  Glerk's  office;  whether  the 
prosecutor's  brother  at  present  acts  in 
that  capacity ;  and,  whether  both 
brothers  gave  evidence  in  the  case  ? 

The  SEGEETAEY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
Matthews)  (Birmingham,  E.),  in  reply, 
desired  to  point  out  to  the  House  the 
inconvenience  of  hon.  Members  putting 
into  Questions  a  large  number  of  details, 
and  a  vast  number  of  facts  that  only 
partially  represented  what  took  place  in 
investigations  before  magistrates.  In 
the  case  of  Edward  White,  to  which  the 
hon.  Member's  Question  referred,  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  month's  im- 
prisonment for  embezzling  10«.  belong- 
ing to  his  employer.  White  was  engaged 
by  a  farmer  to  deliver  milk,  receiving 
small  sums  in  payment,  and  he  had  not 
accounted  for  his  receipts.  The  Justices 
were  unanimous  in  their  decision,  and 
ho  was  not  prepared  to  interfere  with 
the  sentence,  or  order  a  fresh  inquiry. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)— ELECTION  FOR 
AN  ELECTORAL  GUARDIAN— TUAM 
UNION. 

GoLONEL  NOLAN  (Gal way,  N.)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther the  Eeturning  Officer  was  correct  in 
holding  bad  a  nomination  paper  in  the 
Tuam  Union,  in  an  election  for  an 
Electoral  Guardian,  because  the  nomi- 
nator had  signed  himself  Patrick  O'Neill, 
his  name  on  the  rate  book  being  Patrick 
Neill,  but  he  being  generally  known  by 
the  former  desiffnation ;  and,  if  a  nomi- 
nation paper  should  be  held  bad  in 
another  Electoral  Division  of  the  same 
Union^  because  the  date   was  written 
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the  2cd  day  of  February,  1887,  instead 
oflhe2od  dayofMarch,  1887? 

Thb  attorney  GENEBAL  foe 
IBELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
Tersity),  in  reply,  eaid,  he  bad  been 
iaformed  tbat  tbe  objections  bad  been 
brought  before  the  Local  GoTemmenl 
Board  baaed  upon  tbe  matters  to  which 
the  Question  referred,  and  these  objec- 
tions were  being  investigated.  The 
Iiooal  OoTemment  Soard  was,  by  Act 
Parliament,  tbe  authority  for  deciding 
questions  of  this  character ;  and  he 
would  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
any  opinion  on  the  matter  of  law. 


Me.  E0REE8T  FULTON  (West 
Sam,  N.)  asked  tbe  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  an  Order  of  (he  Board  ol 
Customs,  under  date  22nd  Febi 
1887,  abrogating  tbe 
from  time  immemorii 
Customs  in  the  Port  of  London  of 
mnoicating  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  official  bags;  and,  whether  he 
can  explain  tbe  necessity  for  this  restric- 
tion 7 

Thk  SECEETAEY  (Mr.  Jaokson) 
(Leeds,  N.):  It  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board  of  Customs  that  letters  and 
documents  which  had  no  relation  to 
public  official  business  were  frequently 
sent  in  the  official  bags  to  different  parts 
of  the  Port  of  London.  An  order  was, 
therefore,  issued  that  no  documents  were 
to  bo  sent  in  the  bags  unless  they  related 
to  public  official  busioess.  Tbe  Board 
see  no  reason  for  altering  their  decision. 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK-LIMITS 
OF  DEP0SIT8-LEBISLATI0N. 

Mb.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.) 
asked  the  Postmaster  General,  If  he  is 
in  a  position  to  state  whether  the  Go- 
Temment  are  prepared  to  introduce  a 
Bill  with  tbe  view  of  affordiog  increaaed 
facilities  for  depositors  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  <■ 

Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERALfMr. 
Kaiees)  (Cambridge  University)  ;  I  am 
ftlready  in  communication  with  tbe  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  upon  the  subject 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers.  At 
Itresent,  however,  I  have  hardly,  as  yet, 
reomved  that  sufficient  evidence  of  a  I 
ColotutlfoJan  \ 


desire  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members  to 
support  a  measure  to  carry  out  the 
changes  suggested  to  which  I  alluded  in 
my  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Donegal  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor)  on  February 
17  last. 

INDIA  —  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZE 
MONET    FOR     THB     CAPTTJHB    OP 

JHANSI. 

Mb.  E.  ROBERTSON  (Dundee)  asked 
tbe  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  any  further  diatributioa  of 
prize  money  for  the  capture  of  Jhansi  is 
likely  to  be  made  ? 

Thb  UNDER  SECEETAEY  ov 
STATE  (Sir  Josh  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
Tbe  whole  of  tbe  prize  captured  at 
Jhansi  has  been  already  distributed. 


give  any  further  information  concerning 
the  display  of  FVeeman't  Journal  cartoons, 
side  by  side  with  Post  Office  notices,  in 
the  joint  office  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Reetnan't  Journal,  Bathminea  Boad, 
Dublin ;  if  there  are  other  suitable 
places  in  Eatbmines  for  a  Post  Office 
besides  Tit  FVetman'i  Jgurnat  office; 
whether  the  Post  Office  has,  till  re- 
cently, been  held  in  various  shops  in  the 
locality;  and,  if  any  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  display  of  political 
cartoons  side  by  side  with  postftt  notices  ? 
Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Eaikeb)  (Cambridge  University) :  Li 
answer  to  a  previous  Question  from  the 
hon.  Member,  I  stated  that  I  had  been 
unable  to  ascertain  that  in  tbe  Bath- 
mines  Road  Receiving  Office  cartoons  of 
Tht  FV«iman'»  Journal  had  been  exhibited 
side  by  side  with  Post  Office  notices.  It 
has  since  been  ascertained  that,  inside 
the  shop  and  close  to  the  shop  door, 
there  is  a  raised  screen  on  which  car- 
toons have  been  exhibited,  and  same* 
times,  but  not  always.  Post  Office  notices 
as  well.  Of  this  I  informed  tbe  hon. 
Member  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him  on 
Thursday  last;  and  I  further  informed 
him  tbat  explicit  instructions  bad  been 
given  that,  under  no  pretence  whatever, 
were  Post  Office  notices  and  cartoons  to 
be  again  posted  side  by  side.  In  Rath- 
mines  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  places 
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suitable  for  a  Post  Office  besides  the 
shop  in  which  it  is  now  held.  During 
the  last  four  years  the  Post  Office  has 
been  removed  only  once — namely,  from 
No.  86a,  in  Eathmines  Boad,  where  the 
accommodation  was  insufficient,  to  the 

Present  convenient  premises  at  No.  95. 
may  add  that  by  the  kindness  of  my 
hon.  Friend  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  the  cartoons,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  any  degree  more 
offensive  than  ordinary  caricatures ;  and 
the  likenesses  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the 
noble  Marquess  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment were,  I  thought,  remarkably 
good. 

FRANCE— ARREST  OF  MR.  AUGUSTUS 
HARE,  AT  EMBRUN. 

Mb.  noble  (Hastings)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  he  can  give  the  House 
any  information  about  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Hare,  at  Embrun,  France,  on 
22nd  instant,  and  complained  of  by  him 
in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  29th  instant  ? 

Mb.  cavendish  BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven)  also  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  has  seen  a  letter  addressed 
to  The  Times  newspaper,  under  date 
27th  April,  by  Mr.  Augustus  J.  0.  Hare, 
stating  that  ike  authorities  at  Embrun, 
in  France,  had  refused  to  accept  his 
British  passport  as  an  identification, 
''  because  it  was  not  dated  in  the  present 
year ; "  and,  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
British  subjects  travelling  abroad  to  re- 
new their  passports  every  year  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE)  (Sir  James  Febqusson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  I  have  read  Mr.  Hare's 
letter  in  The  Times  of  the  29th  ultimo. 
No  complaint  has,  however,  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Foreign  Office  from  him  ; 
but  should  any  such  complaint  be  made 
it  will  be  at  once  inquired  into.  Ordi- 
nary passports  for  English  travellers  in 
France  were  abolished  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  we  have  never  been  in- 
formed that  they  were  required,  except 
temporarily  during  the  Franco-German 
War.  When  passports  are  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  they  hold  good  for 
an  unlimited  time,  as  far  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  concerned ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  how  long  their  validity 
is  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  foreign 


countries.  When  inquiries  on  this  point 
are  made  at  the  Foreign  Office  it  is 
customary  to  suggest  that  the  holder  of 
the  passport,  before  setting  out  on  his 
journey,  should  apply  for  a  visd  to  his 
passport  from  the  Diplomatic  or  Consular 
authority  of  the  country  which  he  pro- 
poses to  visit.  A  notice  was  inserted  in 
The  London  Gazette  of  May  11,  1886, 
warning  all  travellers  in  France  that 
under  the  provisions  of  a  recent  French 
law,  **  maJdng  sketches,  drawings,  or 
plans,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fortress,"  ren- 
dered persons  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. I  can  express  no  opinion  upon 
the  case,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept from  Mr.  Hare's  published  letters. 

Mr.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK :  Are 
we  to  understand  that  in  future  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation, for  English  travellers  in  France 
to  have  their  passports  visdd  f 

Sib  JAMES  FERGUSSON :  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
for  ordinary  travellers ;  but  I  need  not 
remind  the  House  that  in  some  coun- 
tries there  is  some  susceptibility  about 
making  drawings;  and  I  think  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  France  just  now  that 
is  only  natural.  At  any  rate,  English 
gentlemen  cannot  be  too  careful  in  pro- 
viding themselves  with  every  safeguard 
against  arousing  suspicion. 

LAW  AND  POLICE  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)— SENTENCE  ON  RIOTERS  AT 
THE   MARYLEBONE  POLICE  COURT. 

Mr.  PICKERSGILL  (Bethnal  Green, 
S.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  sen- 
tences of  six  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  passed  on  seven  men  by  Mr. 
De  Rutzen,  at  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court,  on  the  27th  instant;  whether  Mr. 
De  Rutzen  is  correctly  reported  to  have 
stated,  that  he  had  intended  to  send  the 
defendants  for  trial  by  a  jury,  but 
yielded  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Poland, 
the  Counsel  for  the  Treasury,  to  deal 
with  the  cases  summarily ;  whether  the 
defendants  were  charged  with  '*  riotous 
conduct  and  inciting  the  crowd  to  commit 
a  breach  of  the  peace,"  but  were  dealt 
with  for  assaults  on  the  police;  and, 
whether  Mr.  De  Rutzen  stated  that  one 
of  the  men  was  '^  the  instigator  of  all  the 
mischief ; "  and,  if  so,  whether,  at  all 
events  as  regards  the  other  six  defen- 
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dantp,  ho  will  consider  the  advisability 
of  mitigating  the  seDtenoea  passed  upon 
tlLemf 

The  SEOEETART  of  STATE  (Mr. 
MATTHEwa)  (Birmingham,  E.)  :  My 
attention  liae  been  called  to  the  sen- 
tences. The  aeren  defendants  were 
charged  with  assaulting  the  police  in 
the  execatiou  of  their  duty,  as  well  as 
with,  riotous  condnct  and  incitiog  to  riot. 
Mr.  Poland  did  suggest  that  they  should 
be  dealt  with  summarily  on  the  charge 
of  assault,  and  Mr.  De  Kutzen  stated 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  that  course, 
although,  otherwise,  he  should  have 
committed  the  defendants  for  trial.  Mr. 
De  Butien  stated  that  the  senteDca  of 
six  months*  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  was  not  too  heavy  for  any  of  the 
defendants,  and  that  it  was  wholly  in- 
adequate in  the  case  of  Williams,  whom 
he  designated  as  the  leader  and  tiie  per- 
MD  most  to  blame.  I  therefore  see  no 
reason  for  mitigating  the  sentences, 
against  which  an  appeal  lies.  Notice  of 
appeal  has  already  been  given  on  behalf 
of  two  of  the  defendants— Williams  and 
Pole. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOBLGT  (NewcasUe- 
npon-Tyne)  asked  whether  the  prosecu- 
tion had  the  sanction  of  the  Home 
Office? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  :  I  have  i«ally  not 
considered  the  question.  There  were 
several  charges  on  the  sheet ;  and  the 
magistrate  exercised  his  discretion  as  to 
whether  he  would  convict  on  the  graver 
or  the  lighter  charge.  I  have  not  even 
considered  whether  the  evidence  before 
Mr.  Poland  warranted  him  in  dropping 
the  cbai^c  of  inciting  to  riot. 

Ma.  JOHN  irORLEY :  Are  we  to  . 
Buderstand  that  no  Minister  in  this  | 
House  is  responsible  fbr  the  action  of 
Mr.  PoUnd  ?  I 

Mb.  MATTHEWS  :  I  am  really  not ! 
aware  of  the  facts  of  this  question,  or  f 
how  the  prt>»o^ution  came  about.  There  j 
might  have  been  a  police  prosecution,  ! 
or  a  private  prost-^ution ;  Mr.  Poland  ] 
was  not  instructed  from  the  Treasury,  j 
I  will,  however,  inquire,  and  iafarm  the 
right  hi>n.  Gentleman  if  he  wishes  to  '■ 
know- 
Ma.  LABOrCH  ERE, NoKhamptonV 
Pending  this  appeal,  will  these  men  be 
kept  in  prison  ? 

Mr.    MATIHEWS:    The   law   will 
fitUow  its  nsual  course. 
Mr.  Fiflf'fjil 


OPEN  SPACES  (ITETROPOLTS)  -  THB 
CHURCHYARD  BOTTOM  WOOD. 
HORNSEV. 
Mb.  j.  ROWLANDS  (Finabury,  E.) 
asked  the  faon.  Member  for  the  Epping 
Division  of  Essex,  Whether  means  can 
be  devised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  preserving  for  ever,  as  a 
fiublic  recreation  ground  for  the  popn- 
ation  of  North  London,  the  Ohurchyaid 
Bottom  Wood,  comprising  51^  acres,  ia 
Homsey ;  and,  whether,  according  to  a 
Parliamentary  Survey  of  1647,  it  forma 
part  of  the  "  Woods  and  Waste  "  of  tbo 
Manor  of  Hornsey,  and  is  one  of  th« 
few  remaining  portions  of  the  old 
Middlesex  Forest  ? 

Sib  HENKT  8ELWIN-IBBET80N 
(Essex,  Epping);  Gravel  Pit  Wood  of 
70  acres  is  already  dedicated  to  the 
public  as  a  gift  by  the  Commissionera 
under  a  special  Act  obtained  bj  agree- 
ment with  the  Corporation  of  London ; 
and  wbilepreparea  to  sell  the  Church 
Bottom  Wood,  as  showD  by  the  offer 
made  to  the  Local  Board,  Uiey  are  not 
prepared  to  make  any  further  ptt.  The 
W(H>d  in  queation  formed  no  part  of  the 
"  waste  "  of  the  Manor  of  Horasey,  bat 
was  part  of  the  Episcopal  demesne  land, 
and  has  been  granted  out  on  beneficial 
lease  by  the  Bishops  of  London  since 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century. 

HfDU— HIKDOO  MARRIAGE  LAW— 
THE  PUNJAB  Crvil.  CODE. 
Me.  COZENS-HAEDY  (Norfolk,  N.) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  fbr 
India,  Whether  he  is  aware  that  is  tho 
Punjab  Civil  Code  there  is  an  expreaa 
enactment  that  the  Court  shall  not 
compel  either  party  to  complete  a  child 
marriage  against  his  or  her  will ;  wfa»- 
ther  similar  enactments  are  in  force  in 
other  parts  of  India ;  and,  whether  the 
Govemmout  arewillingto  assimilate  the 
law  in  Bombay  to  the  law  in  the  Panjab 
in  this  respect  ? 

The  rXDER  8ECRETART  of 
STATE  Sir  JoH.t  GoKs^^  (Chatham); 
There  was  such  a  provision  in  the 
Punjab  Civil  Code:  bat  that  Code  ceased 
to  have  the  fon-e  of  law  in  1ST2.  I  am 
not  aware  that  similar  enactments  ara 
in  force  in  other  parts  of  India;  and  aa 
to  the  rest  of  the  Qaastion  I  refer  to  the 
answer  given  to  a  "'"liUr  Queation  on 
Friday. 
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MERCHANT    SHIPPING  —  RUSSIAN 

BILLS    OF  HEALTH    AT 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Why  it  is 
that  German  and  Norwegian  steamers 
can  obtain  Hussian  bills  of  health  at 
Constantinople  to  the  Black  Sea  ports 
on  Sundays,  while  no  British  steamers 
are  allowed  that  privilege ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  make  inquiries  or  repre- 
sentations with  a  view  to  getting  the 
same  privileges  accorded  to  British  ships 
which  are  enjoyed  by  those  of  foreign 
nations  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Sir  James  Fergtjsson)  (Man- 
Chester,  N.E.) :  Inquiries  on  the  subject 
have  been  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  and,  il 
necessary,  representations  will  be  made. 

TRADE  AND    COMMERCE— STRIKE  OF 
SHIPBUILDERS  AT  BELFAST. 

Mb.  SEXTON  (Belfast,  W.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  true,  as  re« 
ported,  that  6,000  employ^  of  the  Belfast 
shipbuilders  are  on  strike ;  whether  there 
is  any  cause  in  dispute  except  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  employit  to  have  their 
wages  paid  every  week,  instead  of  every 
fortnight,  as  at  present;  and,  whether 
the  Oovernment  will  consider  of  some 
means  of  bringing  the  dispute  to  a 
friendly  termination,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
vision  of  the  Truck  Bill  for  weekly  pay- 
ment of  wages  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  It  appears  that  there  is  at  present 
a  dispute  between  the  shipbuilders  and 
their  employ  is  at  Belfast  on  the  subject 
of  the  existing  system  of  paying  wages. 
The  Irish  Oovernment,  while  trusting 
that  an  amicable  settlement  will  be  come 
to,  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  the 
matter. 

Mb.  sexton  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Se« 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, whether  he  has  any  objection  to 
despatch  an  Inspector  to  Belfast,  with 
the  view  of  seeing  whether  a  friendly 
arrangement  could  be  come  to  ? 

Thb  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
Matthews)  (Birmingham,  E.)  was  un- 


derstood to  ask  for  Notice  of  the  Ques- 
tion. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL— IN  VESTMENT 

OF  FUNDS. 

Sib  SAMUEL  WILSON  (Portsmouth) 
asked  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
What  additional  income  will  be  avail- 
able during  the  present  year  on  account 
of  the  recent  changes  in  the  investment 
of  the  funds  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital; 
and,  whether  the  additional  income  will 
be  devoted  to  providing  pensions  for 
seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  ? 

Mr.  ASHMEADBARTLETT  (Civil 
Lord)  (Sheffield,  Ecclesall) :  In  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Estimates  for  the 
present  financial  year  an  additional  sum 
of  £2,651  is  provided  for  pensions  to 
seamen  and  marines  and  for  their 
widows  and  children.  Further,  the 
addition  of  £5,000  made  last  year  to 
the  actual  expenditure  on  these  pensions 
will  be  maintained.  The  full  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  recent  efforts  to  re> 
invest  the  funds  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
will  not  be  realized  during  the  present 
year. 

POST  OFFICE— CONVEYANCE  OF  MAILS 
TO  TASMANIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Mb.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
At  what  rate  per  letter  was,  or  will  be, 

Said  to  the  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion 
teamship  Company,  for  conveyance  of 
Mails  per  S.S.  Coptic^  which  left  Ply- 
mouth for  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 
on  the  23rd  instant,  and  what  rate  was 
charged  to  the  public  per  letter  to  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand;  and,  is  he 
aware  that  the  steamers  of  this  Company 
sail  once  a  month,  and  make  the  passage 
in  38  days  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  The 
usual  ship  letter  gratuity  of  Id.  per 
letter  has  been  paid  to  the  commander 
of  the  Coptic  for  the  mails  which  were 
put  on  board  that  ship  at  Plymouth  on 
the  23rd  of  April  for  conveyance  to  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand.  The  charge 
made  to  the  public  was  ^d,  per  letter, 
which  is  uniformly  the  rate  charged  by 
all  routes  to  Australasia,  under  a  Trea- 
sury Warrant  dated  February,  1880.  I 
am  aware  that  the  steamers  of  the  Shaw, 
Savill,  and  Albion  Steamship  Company 
sail  once  a  month.    Tbey  mi^e  the  pas- 
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sage  to  Tasmania,  as  I  am  informed,  in 
from  39  to  44  days,  and  to  New  Zealand 
in  from  44  to  49  days.  I  may,  perhaps, 
add  that  no  letters  are  sent  by  these 
priTSte  steamers  other  than  such  as  are 
specially  so  supersoribed  by  the  senders, 
and  that  the  number  is  very  limited.  If 
this  course  were  not  taken  the  Ooloniea 
would  suffer  the  injustice  of  being  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  their  postage  hj 
the  regularly  subsidised  mail  packets 
vhich  they  now  maintain  themselves  at 
oonaiderable  loss  to  the  Colonial  Be- 


Ur.  HENNIKER  HEATON  :  Arising 
out  of  that  answer,  am  I  to  understand 
that  though  the  British  Post  Oface  only 
pays  Id.  per  letter  for  the  oonTeyance 
of  these  letters  by  fast  and  regular 
steamers  to  Australasian  ports,  the 
charge  of  6d.  per  letter  is  made  to  the 
public  ? 

Mb.  BAIKES  :  I  have  already  an- 
swered that  Question. 

POST     OFFICE  —  NEWSPAPERS      FOE 

INDIA    AND  THE   COLONIES-SON. 

DELIVERT. 

Mb.  HENNIKEE  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Postmaster  QenenU, 
Whether  about  25,000  newspapers,  &o., 
for  India  and  the  Colonies  are  posted 
and  not  forwarded  every  year ;  in  what 
manner  are  they  destroyed;  and,  if  any 
are  sold  as  waste  paper  7 

The  postmaster  OENERALCMr. 
Raises)  (Cambridge  UnivOTsity):  The 
exact  yearly  number  of  newspapers 
posted  for  India  and  the  Colonies  and 
stopped,  either  on  account  of  insufSdent 
payment  of  postage  or  of  non-compliance 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  oy  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  cannot  be  stated ;  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  number  is  not  over- 
stated by  the  hon.  Member  for  Canter- 
bury—25,000.  Such  of  the  stopped 
newspapers  as  bear  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  senders  are  returned  to 
them.  The  rest  are  consigned  to  the 
Stationeiy  Office  as  waste  paper,  and 
are,  I  beUeve,  sold. 

SCOTCH  FISHERY  BOARD— TRAWLING 

IN  THE  MORAY  FIRTH. 

Ub.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 

asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

Whether  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  have 

mdedthattrawling  be  prohibited 


law  will  be  made  carrying  out  such 
recommendation?  The  hon.  Member 
also  asked,  Whether  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  can  state  why  it  is  that 
an  Order  published  on  the  18th  April 
was  not  known  to  the  Scottish  Office  at 
the  end  of  last  week  7 

The  LOKDADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdoitald)  (Edinbui^h  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities)  (who  replied)  said : 
With  regard  to  the  subsequent  Question 
of  the  hon.  Member,  I  havo  to  say  that 
if  this  Question  had  been  pot  to  some- 
one connected  with  the  Scotch  Depart- 
ment on  the  previous  occasion  when  it 
appeared  on  the  Paper,  it  would  possibly 
have  been  answered  on  the  day  on  wbi<£ 
it  had  been  asked.  The  Scotch  Fishery 
Board  have  made  a  bye-law  prohibiting 
trawling  in  the  Moray  Firth  within  cer- 
tain specified  limits.  This  bye-law  has 
been  duly  advertised,  and  will,  on  the 
expiry  of  the  statutory  period,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  fo 
confirmation. 

Ma.  ANDERSON:  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
whether  the  Qovemment  will  appoint 
someone  who  will  really  represent  the 
Scotch  I>^>artment  in  the  House  P 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Skith)  (Strand,  Westminster)  :  The 
hon.  Qentleman  has  not  been  long  in 
this  House ;  but  he  is  probably  aware 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  does  represent 
the  Scotch  Department  in  the  House. 

IRISH  LAND  LAW  BILL. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  asked, 
When  the  next  stage  of  the  IrishlLaad 
Law  Bill  would  be  taken  in  the  Honae 
of  Lords? 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Weatminster)  :  The  12th  of  May. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE-GDSTOMS 
AND  INLAND  REVENGE   BILL. 

Me.  BAETLEY  (Islington,  N.)  asked 
Whether  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
could  slate  on  what  day  this  Bill  would 
be  taken  ;  and,  whether  he  would  so  ar- 
range that  it  would  come  on  at  an  honr 
which  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
discussing  the  important  subjects  of 
local  taxation  and  local  finance  ? 

The   FIRST    LORD    (Mr.  W.    H. 


in  the  Moray  Firth ;  and,  when  a  bye-    Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :   I  ant 
Mr.  Raikt*  ' 
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not  able  to  say.  It  depends  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Business. 

PRIVILEGE— MR.  HOLMES  AND  "  THE 
TIMES"  NEWSPAPER. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  rise,  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter  which 
I  conoeive  to  be  a  question  of  Privilege. 
I  refer  to  certain  statements  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Times  newspaper  on 
Saturday  last  reflecting  on  a  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  of  this  House  in 
connection  with  the  discharge  of  his 
functions  in  this  House  as  a  Member  of 
the  House.  1  will  only  read  a  small 
portion  of  the  article.  The  words  of 
which  I  complain  are  these — 

"  Common  sense  surely  prescribed  sorupnlous 
adhesion  to  precedent  in  all  non-essential  mat- 
ters ;  but  common  sense  seems  to  be  the  very 
last  quality  that  enters  into  the  drafting  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  After  the  sworn  informa- 
tion was  settled  Mr.  Healy  pounced  upon  the 
use  of  the  word  *  offence '  in  one  line  to  indi- 
cate the  thing  called  a  crime  in  another.  It  is 
a  small  matter,  perhaps  ;  but  anybody,  except 
a  draftsman  of  a  BiU,  would  have  taken  one 
word  or  the  other  and  stuck  to  it,  were  it  only 
as  a  matter  of  symmetry.  On  this  question 
of  offence  or  crime  an  excited  wrangle  took 
place.  It  might  very  likely  have  taken  place 
all  the  same  had  the  Government  held  unuorm 
lang^uage  in  the  Bill ;  but  they  would,  at  all 
events,  have  occupied  a  more  logical  and  con- 
sistent position.  Then  a  little  later  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  filled  the  PameUites 
with  exultation  by  blundering  into  something 
which  looked  very  like  an  admission  that  the 
Bill  creates  new  crimes.  Every  candid  person, 
of  course,  knows  what  that  maladroit  oflSdal 
wanted  to  say,  and  ought  to  have  said— namely, 
that  the  Procedure  Clause  of  the  Bill  applies 
improved  methods  of  detection  to  crimes  com- 
mitted before  its  passing ;  but  does  not  punish 
as  a  crime  any  act  that  was  not  a  crime  when 
committed.  But  then  they  arc  not  candid  per- 
soms  with  whom  the  Government  have  to  deal ; 
and  one  of  the  Irish  Law  Officers  floundering 
helplessly  among  his  own  confused  ideas  and 
ill- chosen  phrases  was  a  spectacle  which  filled 
the  Pamelhtes  with  the  wildest  delight." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
might  be  a  painful  matter  for  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Holmes)  to  haye 
to  draw  attention  himself  to  so  gross 
an  attack  upon  him. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order!  I 
consider  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman is  trifling  with  the  House.  I 
conceive  that  there  is  no  question  of  Pri- 
vilege arising  out  of  these  words.  The 
Clerk  will  now  proceed  to  read  the 
Orders  of  the  Day. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 

LAND)  BILL.— [Bill  217.] 
[Mr»  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr, 
Attorney  General,  Mr,    Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.    [^Progresi  29^A  April,'] 

[SEOOND  NIQHT.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Pbeliminary  Inquiry. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Ma.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N) : 
The  Amendment  which  I  propose  to 
move  is  one  which  has  reference  to  the 
application  of  this  Bill  by  means  of  a 
Koclamation.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  know  from  the  Government 
exactly  to  what  portions  of  Ireland  they 
intend  to  apply  the  measure.  At  the 
present  moment  we  know  that  Ireland, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  peaceful 
and  orderly,  and  my  Amendment  is  to 
omit  the  words  *'  in  a  proclaimed  dis- 
trict." The  clause,  as  it  stands,  says 
that— 

'*  Where  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
believes  that  any  o£fence,  to  which  this  section 
applies,  has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed 
district,  he  may  direct  a  Resident  Magistrate  to 
hold  an  inquiry." 

Now,  I  assert  that  the  County  of  Kerry, 
the  City  of  Londonderry,  and  the  town 
of  Belfast  are  the  only  places  where 
offences,  which  might  be  brought  under 
this  Bill,  have  been  committed  during 
the  last  12  months,  and  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  know  from  the  Government 
exactly  what  the  districts  are  which  they 
have  in  their  mind.  We  all  know  that 
Belfast  has  been  the  scene  of  bloody 
riots,  almost  bordering  on  civil  war,  for 
which,  practically,  no  person  has  yet 
been  brought  to  justice.  We  also  know 
that  in  regard  to  the  City  of  Derry  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  was  peti- 
tioned against  and  unseated;  and  al- 
though he  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Election  Judges  as  having 
been  personally  guilty  of  corrupt  prau- 
tices,  several  of  his  supporters  were  re- 
ported. We  know,  further,  that  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  there  have  been  several 
crimes  committed.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  the  Government  will 

[^Second  Night.'] 
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tell  us  exactly  what  portions  of  Ireland 
they  conceive  this  Bill  ought  to  be  made 
applicable  to,  because,  in  my  judgment, 
if  these  words  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  clause  without  some  qualification, 
what  might  happen  is  this.  The  Go- 
vernment might  proclaim  the  whole  of 
Ireland  outside  the  Province  of  Ulster ; 
and,  whenever  any  Catholics  are  mur- 
dered in  Ulster,  as  usually  takes  places 
in  the  month  of  July,  no  Proclamation 
would  be  issued,  and  the  stringent  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  would  not  be  put  in 
force.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  know  from  the  Government 
exactly  what  the  districts  of  Ireland  are 
which  they  propose  to  proclaim  under 
this  Bill.  We  know  that  in  very  recent 
years,  under  the  Crimes  Act,  a  murder 
of  a  most  brutal  character  was  per- 
petrated on  a  Catholic  in  Ulster,  Philip 
M^Guire,  but  no  inquiry  was  held,  and 
the  perpetrator  escaped  the  consequences 
of  his  crime.  Then,  agaiu,  in  the  City 
of  Deny,  although  the  Government  were 
represented  there  on  a  recent  occasion 
by  a  learned  Queen's  Counsel,  and  an 
investigation  was  held  into  certain 
charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  which 
had  taken  place  in  that  city,  and  which 
led  to  the  unseating  of  the  Member  who 
had  been  returned  to  represent  it  in 
Parliament,  the  Government  have  never 
since  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
make  use  of  the  information  brought  to 
their  notice,  nor  has  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor pursued  an  investigation  into  the 
corrupt  practices  which  took  place  at 
that  election.  The  Government  have 
simply  allowed  the  whole  matter  to 
drop.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  are  to  be  honestly 
administered,  and  were  I,  unfortunately, 
to  come  under  its  provisions,  we  should 
find  some  gentleman  occupying  some 
distinguished  position  in  connection  with 
the  Government  who  would  be  eager  to 
prosecute  me.  I  am,  therefore,  induced 
to  ask  what  the  regions  of  the  country 
are  which  the  Government  intend  to 
occupy,  and  whether  the  Bill,  when  it 
becomes  an  Act,  is  to  be  put  in  force  in 
Kerry  and  Clare,  while  Belfast  and 
Londonderry  are  to  be  exempted  ?  Let 
lis  know,  at  any  rate,  what  are  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  to  be  proclaimed,  and 
wMat  counties  are  to  be  proclaimed. 
What  are  the  districts  to  which  the  Go- 
yernment  propose  to  apply  this  measure  ? 
In  order  to  give  the  Government  an  op- 

3!r.  T.  M.  malt/ 


portunity  of  answering  the  question,  I 
will  move  that  the  words  "in  a  pro- 
claimed district"  be  struck  out  of  the 
clause ;  and  if  that  is  done,  I  shall  then 
propose  to  move  to  insert  the  words 
**  Kerry,  Londonderry,  and  Belfast," 
and  I  shall  give  my  reasons  for  including 
the  two  latter  places. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
lines  7  and  8,  leave  out  the  words  '*  in 
a  proclaimed  district." — (Mr,  T.  M. 
Mealy,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  in  a  proclaimed  district '  stand  part  of 
the  Clause." 

The  chief  SECRETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balpoub)  (Man- 
Chester,  E.) :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  asked  for  information  which 
he  is  perfectly  well  aware  it  is  not  in  tho 

Eower  of  the  Government  to  give.  We 
ave  laid  down  from  the  beginning 
that  we  mean  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
to  apply  to  those  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
those  parts  of  Ireland  only,  where  the 
existence  of  such  crime  may  be  found 
to  exist  as  will  justify  its  application. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  asks 
me  now  to  leave  out  the  words  ^'  in  a 
proclaimed  district,"  and  to  insert  in 
the  Bill  other  words  to  bind  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  districts  in  which  the  Act 
will  be  put  into  operation.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  must  see  that  that 
Amendment  and  the  consequent  Amend- 
ment are  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
scope  of  the  measure. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  am  certainly 
surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  thought  fit  to  tell  us  whether 
Belfast  is  to  be  proclaimed  or  not. 
There  have  been  more  people  killed  and 
wounded  in  Belfast  in  the  last  six 
months  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Ireland 
during  the  last  six  years.  A  Boyai 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment themselves,  has  inquired  into  the 
matter  so  far  as  Belfast  is  concerned* 
although  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  recommendation.  I  want  to  know 
if  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  to  go  un- 
protected when  this  Bill  is  passed ;  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  applied  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  landlord  party?  I  shall 
certainly  press  for  information  in  regard 
to  Belfast.  There  is  in  that  town  a 
large  body  of  people  with  arms  in  their 
hands  who  have  committed  murder  and 
outrage,  but  have  been  acquitted  with 
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applause  in  an  open  Court.  Although, 
in  one  instance,  a  soldier  and  a  police- 
man were  killed,  and  in  a  second  a 
policeman  was  seriously  wounded,  no 
person  has,  as  yet,  been  hanged.  I 
wish  to  know  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  Government  consider 
that  we  ought  to  allow  our  co-reli- 
gionists in  the  North  of  Ireland  to  be 
killed  and  wounded  by  their  friends 
with  impunity  ?  I  think  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  know  what  parts  of  Ireland 
are  to  be  proclaimed  under  this  Bill ; 
and  whether  in  that  blood-stained  re- 
gion of  Belfast,  where  30  people  have 
been  killed,  Her  Majesty's  troops  shot 
at,  and  members  of  the  Constabulary 
murdered,  the  criminals  are  to  escape 
Bcot  free  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  What  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  has  a  right 
to  know,  and  what  I  will  at  once  tell 
him,  is  that  the  Qovemment  will  exer- 
cise perfect  impartiality  between  diffe- 
rent creeds  and  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  has 
informed  the  Committee  that  the  Act  is 
not  intended  to  apply  to  any  part  of  Ire- 
land except  where  crime  exists.  [Mr.  A. 
J.  Balfour:  And  disorder.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  use  the  word 
**  disorder'*  in  his  speech.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  was  disorder  in  Mayo 
when  the  tenants  would  not  pay  Lord 
Dillon's  rents.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
will  be  applied  impartially.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  nor  the  twentieth  that  we 
have  listened  to  declarations  of  that  cha- 
racter. When  the  Act  of  1881  was 
being  adopted  in  this  House,  the  late 
Mr.  Porster,  who,  I  venture  to  feel,  was 
quite  as  much  entitled  to  credence  as 
the  present  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
declared  over  and  over  again  that  the 
Act  was  not  to  be  applied  in  Ireland, 
unless  necessity  required  its  application. 
But  what  happened?  Before  the  Act 
bad  been  in  force  for  a  month,  it  was 
applied  in  the  City  of  Dublin  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  me.  There  was  no 
disorder  or  crime  there.  It  has  never 
been  pretended  that  there  was  agprarian 
disorder,  because  it  could  not  be  said 
that  there  was  anybody  who  happened 
to  hold  farms  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 
Dublin  was  utterly  free  from  disorder  of 
any  kind.     Nevertheless,  Dublin  was 


proclaimed  for  the  Eole  object  of  arrest- 
ing certain  Members   of     Parliament. 
We  know  from  experience  when  Acts 
of  this  kind  are  passed,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time,  the  powers  which  such 
Acts  give  will  be  used  unscrupulously 
by  the  Executive.     The  Chief  Secretary 
has  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
will  not  be  applied  to  any  part  of  Ire- 
land until  there  is  such  an  amount  of 
crime  as  to  justify  its  application.     Will 
the  Chief  Secretary  take  the  trouble  to 
look  over  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
say  what  are  the  districts  in  Ireland  in 
which,  at  present,  he  considers  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  crime  to  justify 
the  application  of  such  a  measure  at  all? 
Is  it  not  true  that  outside  the  Counties 
of  Kerry,  Clare,  and  Western  Limerick 
absolute  peace  prevails  in  Ireland  ?    I 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  a 
tremendously  strong  case  against  taking 
away  the  liberties  of  the  whole  people 
of  Ireland,  and  leaving  them   at  the 
mercy   of  the   Executive  Government, 
because  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  coun- 
try there  is  a  state  of   disorder.    The 
Amendment  of   my  hon.  and   learned 
Priend  raises  a  most  important  issue. 
I  think  we  have  a    right   to    protest 
test  that  because  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  country  there  is  a  state  of  disorder 
we  ought   to  take  away  the  liberty  of 
the  whole    nation.     I    have    here    the 
quarterly  Eeturns  of  crime  and  outrage 
in  Ireland  for  the  last  two  quarters,  and 
I  find  that  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  the 
crimes,  leaving  out  of  view  threatening 
letters,  were  exactly  six  from  September 
up  to  December.     In  the  Province  of 
Leinster,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
Province    in   Ireland,  the    number    of 
crimes    for    the    winter    quarter   was 
eight  in  the  whole  Province.     Is  it  not 
a    monstrous    thing  that    you    should 
pass  a  Bill,  which  is  to  apply  potentially 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  when  a  condi- 
tion of  things  exists  as  to  absence  from 
crime  in  regard   to  which  you  cannot 
find    a  parallel    for    years  ?      In   the 
Province  of  Connaught,  in    the  same 
quarter,  there  were  29  crimes,  excluding 
threatening  letters;  and,  although  that  is 
not  as  favourable  a  condition  of  things 
as  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  it  neverthe- 
less shows  an  absence  of  crime  which 
has  been  unparalleled  for  years.      In 
those    three  Provinces  there  does  not 
exist  a  shred  of  crime  in  justification  for 
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a  measure  like  this,  and  yet  the  Govern- 
ment are  proposing  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  of  Ireland  a  power  to 
apply  this  Bill  to  all  those  Provinces — 
to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, who  have  been  free  from  crime  for 
years  past.  I  come  now  to  the  Province 
of  Munster,  and  the  condition  of  things 
there  is  tiiis — ^In  Munster,  excluding 
threatening  letters,  there  were  44  serious 
crimes ;  but,  deducting  the  outrages  in 
Kerry  and  Clare,  there  were  about  13 
in  the  whole  Province.  Those  were  the 
figures  of  the  winter  quarter.  I  come 
now  to  the  quarter  ending  with  March  3 1 , 
and  in  reference  to  both  quarters  I  con- 
tend that  an  unanswerable  case  exists 
for  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  a 
Bill  like  this.  I  think  the  Government 
are  bound  to  stand  up  and  show  that 
some  case  exists  for  such  a  sweeping 
measure  before  they  can  hope  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  Committee  to  it.  In 
other  measures  which  have  been  passed 
by  Parliament,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  have  been  confined  to  special  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland.  Take  the  case  of  West- 
meath.  Disturbances  had  existed  there ; 
but  did  the  Government  seek  to  include 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland?  No- 
thing of  the  sort.  They  showed  that  a 
bad  condition  of  things  prevailed  in 
Westmeath,  and  they  passed  the  West- 
meath  Act.  Why  should  we  not  have 
now  a  Kerry  and  dare  Act  ?  The  last 
quarter's  Returns  show  a  slight  increase, 
but  a  very  trifling  increase,  over  the 
previous  quarter,  which  has  not  usually 
been  the  case,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  reference 
to  Ireland.  Instead  of  putting  pressure 
on  the  landlords,  as  they  did  in  the 
winter  quarter,  with  excellent  results, 
the  Government  entirely  changed  their 
policy,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  evictions.  In  the  Province 
of  Ulster  the  number  of  serious  crimes 
during  the  last  three  months  was  10. 
When  I  call  them  ''serious  crimes"  I 
ought  to  tell  the  Committee  that  many 
of  them  were  of  an  absurdly  trivial  cha- 
racter. In  the  Province  of  Leinster  there 
were  21,  and  when  I  look  down  the 
column  of  serious  crimes  included  in  this 
Betum,  I  find  that  such  crimes  as  mur- 
der, conspiracy  to  murder,  firing  at  the 
person,  and  assaulting  the  police,  are  all 
absolutely  blank.    The  crimes  included 
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in  the  Betum  are  almost  all  of  a  trifling 
character,  a  good  many  of  them  consist- 
ing of  injury  to  property.  As  the  Go- 
vernment absolutely  refuse  to  give  lu 
any  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  described  under  the  head  of  in- 
jury to  property,  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  they  are  absolutely  of  the  same 
character  as  theinjury  to  property  speci- 
fled  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1881.  There 
is  already  standing  on  the  Notice  Paper 
a  Motion  for  a  Betum  of  crime  and  out- 
rages ;  but  the  Government  have  blocked 
it.  In  Leinster  I  cannot  And  that  within 
the  last  three  months  there  have  been 
more  than  seven  or  eight  outrages  of  a 
serious  character.  In  the  Province  of 
Connaught,  during  the  same  period,  there 
were  about  38  ;  but  several  of  the  coun- 
ties were  absolutely  free  from  serious 
crime.  In  the  Province  of  Munster, 
outside  the  three  counties  I  have  already 
named,  other  than  threatening  letters, 
the  outrages  numbered  26.  In  the  three 
counties  of  Kerry,  Glare,  and  Limerick, 
they  numbered  48 ;  but  if  those  three 
counties  are  eliminated  from  the  Betum 
I  maintain  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
is  such  as  not  to  afford  a  shadow  or  shred 
of  excuse  for  this  Bill.  I  contend  that 
the  Government  are  bound  to  act  on  the 
precedent  of  the  Westmeath  Act,  and 
to  confine  the  operation  of  their  Bill,  at 
any  rate  at  this  stage,  to  the  three  coun- 
ties in  which  there  does  happen  to  have 
been  this  small  modicum  of  excuse  for 
it. 

Me.  W.  H.  K.  BEDMOND  (Ferma- 
nagh,  N.) :  I  hope  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  will  press  this 
Amendment  and  force  it  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, or,  possibly,  we  may  have  a 
repetition  of  what  occurred  under  the 
Coercion  Act  of  1881.  By  that  Act, 
certain  districts  were  proclaimed  in  Ire- 
land, where  there  was  certainly  not  a 
sufficient  amount  of  crime  to  warrant 
their  being  proclaimed  at  all.  Districts 
were  proclaimed  then  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  crime,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  political  agita- 
tion. In  the  County  of  Wexford  the 
Betum  of  crime  made  in  1881  showed 
that  there  had  been  56  outrages  in  that 
county,  and  upon  that  Betum  Mr. 
Forster  had  the  county  proclaimed  ;  but 
it  is  an  important  fact  that  when  the 
Beturn  came  to  be  analyzed  it  was  found 
thaty  leaving  threatening   letters   out, 
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there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
of  what  might  be  called  orimes  in  the 
whole  county.  Nevertheless,  that  county 
was  proclaimed y  because  the  Oovemment 
wanted  to  do  then  what  they  want  to  do 
now — not  so  much  to  put  down  crime  or 
Mitrage,  as  to  attack  their  political  oppo- 
nents and  to  put  down  political  demon- 
strations. The  Chief  Secretary  has  men- 
tioned crime  and  disorder.  What  does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  by 
disorder?  It  does  not  take  a  vivid 
imagination  to  picture  what  may  be  con- 
sidered disorder  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish 
Executive  and  their  officials.  Disorder, 
in  their  eyes,  may  be  the  holding  of 
political  meetings,  the  delivery  of  politi- 
cal speeches,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the 
National  movement  generally.  That  is 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  means 
by  disorder,  and  it  is  evidently  what  he 
is  anxious  to  recognize  by  this  Bill.  That 
it  is  agitation  he  desires  to  put  down  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  refuses  to 
state  to  what  district  the  Government 
propose  to  apply  this  Coercion  Act  in 
Ireland.  I  maintain  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  prove  that 
there  are  more  than  two  or  three  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland 
where  crime  is  in  existence  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  warrant  coercion,  or  the 
application  of  any  exceptional  law. 
Whatever  hope  the  Government  may 
have  of  inducing  the  people  of  this 
country  to  support  them  in  coercing  dis- 
tricts where  crime  unfortunately  does 
prevail,  I  trust  they  will  not  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  country  when  they  are 
endeavouring  to  put  upon  the  whole  of 
Ireland  a  severe  and  arbitrary  measure 
of  coercion  which  is  not  warranted  by 
the  existing  state  of  crime.  The  right 
honl  Gentleman,  in  reply  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  said  that  while  he 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment  he 
would  give  an  assurance  that  the  Bill 
would  be  impartially  administered.  We, 
unfortunately,  judging  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  cannot  accept  the  assurance 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  as  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  this  Bill,  if  it  is  enacted 
for  the  whole  country,  will  be  impar- 
tially administered.  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  Ulster  which  is 
most  happily  free  from  crime;  but, 
still,  it  is  a  district  where  Orangeism 
extensively  prevails,  and  out  of  the  84 
magistrates  of  the  county  82  of  them 


areporsoDS  who,  if  not  actually  Orange- 
men, still  are  in  distinct  and  avowed 
sympathy  with  the  Orange  Organiza- 
tion. I  could  give  many  other  instances, 
and  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
to  put  a  question  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  on  the  part  of  certain 
magistratesin  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 
I  could  cite  instance  after  instance 
where,  in  the  most  flagrant  possible 
manner,  the  magistrates  have  put 
justice  altogether  aside,  and  have  given 
their  decisions  directly  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Orange  Organization. 
Surely  this  is  proof  enough  that  it  will 
be  most  outrageous,  and  even  fatal,  to 
place  a  Bill  of  this  description  in  the 
hands  of  Kesident  Magistrates  with 
Orange  sympathies  all  over  the  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given  us 
an  assurance  that  this  Bill  will  be  used 
impartially  in  the  Catholic  districts  of 
the  South,  and  in  the  turbulent  Orange 
districts  in  the  North.  A  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  is  not  now  a  Member  of 
this  House,  but  who  formerly  held  the 
position  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  wrote  a  letter  a  short  time 
ago  to  the  newspapers,  in  which,  from 
the  knowledge  he  obtained  during  the 
time  he  held  the  Office  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary, he  gives  his  opinion  as  to  how  this 
Bill  will  be  used.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  express  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  men  who  compose  the 
Executive  Government  in  Ireland,  and 
who  would  practically  have  the  sole 
administration  of  this  Bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  I  refer — Sir 
George  Trevelyan — cannot  be  accused  by 
hon.  Members  who  sit  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  and  who  represent  Irish 
constituencies,  of  any  desire  to  exagge- 
rate the  facts  of  the  case.  I  would  ask 
the  Committee  to  look  at  this  Amend- 
ment, not  from  the  Irish  Members' 
point  of  view ;  do  not  let  them  be  in- 
fluenced by  what  we  say,  but  let  them 
take  the  words  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
who,  with  his  practical  experience  of  the 
Office  of  Chief  Secretary  and  of  the 
working  of  a  Coercion  Bill  in  Ireland, 
has  given  his  testimony  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Government  to 
administer  the  Bill  impartially  among 
Orange  partizans  of  such  notoriety  as 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes),  and 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the    Parliamentary    Under    Secretary 
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(Colonel  King-Harman).  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
look  with  the  greatest  alarm  and  suspi- 
cion on  the  attempt  of  the  Government 
to  saddle  the  whole  country  with  a 
Coercion  Bill,  and  these  are  the  reasons 
which  have  actuated  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  in  proposing  this  Amend- 
ment. "We  ask  the  Government  to  say 
distinctly,  before  the  Bill  leaves  the 
House,  to  what  districts  of  Ireland  its 
provisions  are  to  be  applied,  and  to 
give  some  guarantee  that  Orange 
rowdyism  and  Orange  crime  will  be  put 
down  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  just  as 
much  as  any  crime  which  happens  to  be 
in  existence  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I 
cannot  possibly  conceive  that  a  more 
reasonable  request  could  be  made  by  the 
Irish  Eepresentatives  in  this  House 
than  the  request  which  they  now  make 
— that  instead  of  saddling  the  whole  of 
the  country,  which  is  admittedly  free 
from  crime,  with  this  Coercion  Bill,  the 
Government,  if  they  are  intent  on  pass- 
ing coercion  at  all,  should  content  them- 
selves with  passing  it  upon  those  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  and  North  of  Ireland 
where,  unfortunately,  crime  and  outrage 
do  prevail.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
already,  there  has  been  more  blood 
shed,  more  outrage,  more  lawlessness, 
and  more  real  disorder  in  the  Orange 
districts  of  the  North  of  Ireland  than  in 
any  number  of  districts  in  the  South 
and  West,  and  without  the  same  pro- 
vocation. If  the  Chief  Secretary  wishes 
to  make  the  country  believe  that  the 
Government  are  serious  in  their  attempt 
to  put  down  crime,  he  will  rise  in  his 
place  and  say  that  they  will  rest  satisfied 
with  proclaiming  those  districts  in  which 
crime  does  prevail,  and  that  they  will 
not  attempt  to  coerce  or  proclaim  an 
entire  country  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  few 
portions  of  that  country.  The  Irish 
Hepresentatives,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  protest  against  this  infamous 
attempt  to  impose  a  law  of  this  kind 
upon  the  people  of  all  the  constituencies ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  every  Member 
representing  an  Irish  constituency  in 
this  House  were  to  protest  in  the  same 
way  against  his  constituents,  who  are 
free  from  crime,  being  coerced,  he 
would  only  be  discharging  his  duty  to- 
wards the  constituents  who  have  sent 
him  here  to  defend  their  liberties. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  (Dundee):  I 
would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  and 
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learned  Attorney  General  lor  Xreland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  that  he  might  make  a 
concession  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy).  The  Attorney  General  is  the 
person  who  will  put  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  into  operation,  and  he  knows, 
if  anybody  knows,  what  the  districts  are 
in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  enforce 
the  Act.  He  knows,  if  anybody  knows, 
what  the  districts  are,  if  this  Bill  had 
already  become  law,  in  which  he  would 
feel  it  his  duty  to  give  the  Resident 
Magistrates  the  power  of  putting  this 
1st  clause  in  motion.  What  I  would 
suggest  that  the  ri&;ht  hon.  Gentleman 
should  do  now  is  that  he  should  name 
or  insert  by  name  in  the  Bill  these 
specific  districts  which  he  says  require 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  that  he 
should  do  so  without  prejudice  to  the 
general  power  of  proclamation  contained 
in  the  Bill.  By  doing  so  he  would  lose 
nothing  whatever  which  the  Bill  pro- 
poses to  give  him  ;  but  he  would  enable 
the  House  to  judge,  from  the  list  he 
would  submit,  how  that  impartiality 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  has  promised 
in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Bill 
is  likely  to  be  exercised.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  be 
pleased  to  name  the  places  which  he 
says  require  the  application  of  such  an 
Act,  the  House  will  then  be  able  to  see 
whether  the  list  he  gives  is  a  fair  and 
impartial  list  or  not.  If  it  is  fairly  im- 
partial, the  House  will  then  be  able  to 
prognosticate  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  the  Act  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) : 
The  only  reply  which  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary has  vouchsafed  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  is  that  he  has  already 
explained  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  Bill  are  aimed  at  crush- 
ing out  the  Nationalists,  and  allowing 
the  Orangemen  to  do  precisely  as  they 
like.  An  Orangeman  may  commit  mur- 
der, but  a  Nationalist  may  not  grin 
through  a  horse  collar.  The  Chief  Se- 
cretary has  given  a  pledge  that  the  Bill 
will  be  administered  impartially;  but 
by  whom  is  it  to  be  administered  ?  It  is 
to  be  administered  by  gentlemen  who, 
if  they  wish  to  be  so  or  not,  cannot  be 
impartial,  so  bound  up  are  they  with  the 
Orange  faction  in  Ireland.    They  hare 
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their  feeliogs  so  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  Orange  faction,  mat  they  cannot 
and  will  not  be  impartial.  Who  is  to  be 
the  judge  whether  the  Administration  is 
impartial  or  not  ?  They  themselves,  in 
a  proclaimed  district,  are  to  be  the 
judges  of  their  own  impartiality.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  claims  that  the  Bill  should  be 
limited  in  its  operation  to  those  parts  of 
Ireland  where  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  crime.  Tou  limit  the  Bill  to  Ireland ; 
you  do  not  apply  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Elingdom,  and  yet  you  are  always 
telling  us  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  Ireland  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Surely  your  reason  for  limiting 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  Ireland  is 
because  there  is  exceptional  crime  in 
existence  there,  and  none  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Therefore,  you  ought  to  limit 
the  Bill  to  those  parts  of  Ireland  where 
you  assert  that  exceptional  crime  pre- 
vails. The  reason  why  I  haye  risen 
now  is  this — wheneyer  one  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  gets  up  and  speaks  upon  the  Bill, 
he  always  enlarges  the  scope  of  it.  We 
were  told  that  the  Bill  was  directed 
against  crime.  We  are  now  told  that 
it  is  a  Bill  against  crime  and  disorder. 
I  always  imagined  that  disorder  could 
only  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
crime ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
implies  that  there  is  some  distinction 
between  crime  and  disorder.  Before  j 
going  further,  I  think  we  ought  to 
understand  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— I  am  sorry  to  disturb  the  sleep 
of  the  just  in  which  he  is  indulging — 
but  I  think  we  ought  clearly  to  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  disorder,  irre- 
spective of  crime.  We  do  not  know 
under  what  conditions  the  district  may 
be  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
We  had  some  idea  that  he  might  take  a 
right  or  a  wrong  view ;  but  we  thought 
he  would  only  proclaim  a  district  where 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  crime. 
We  are  now  told  that  he  will  not  only 
proclaim  a  district  where  there  is  crime, 
but  one  in  which  there  is  only  disorder. 
The  vague  distinction  which  has  been 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  before  we  pass 
this  clause  we  ought  to  understand 
dearly  on  what  conditions,  and  on  what 
conditions  alone,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment intend  to  use  the  provisions  of  the 
BiU. 


Mb.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.) :  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Committee  for  a 
very  few  moments.  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replying  to  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  Orange 
Organization  and  upon  the  City  of  Bel- 
fast by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy).  I 
think  that  the  attack  which  has  been 
made  upon  the  City  of  Belfast  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  be  passed  over  in  silence 
by  anyone  who  has  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting that  constituency.  The  consti- 
tuency which  I  represent  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  the  disturbances  which 
have  occurred  in  Belfast ;  but  I  cannot 
sit  quietly  here  and  hear  the  members 
of  the  Orange  Society  characterized  as 
**  blood-stained."  I  know  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  Orange  Organization 
calumniated. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order  !  It 
would  not  be  relevant  to  the  Amendment 
now  before  the  Committee  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  Orange  Organization. 

Mb.  JOHNSTON :  I  did  not  propose 
to  discuss  the  Orange  Organization  at  all, 
nor  have  I  any  desire  to  say  anything 
further.  I  only  wish  to  repudiate  the 
calumnious  charges  which  have  been 
made  against  the  Orange  Society  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Fermanagh  (Mr.  W.  Eedmond). 
Having  done  so,  I  will  now  resume  my 

SAfl.t 

Mb.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.):  I  trust  the  Committee 
will  appreciate  the  anxiety  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  protect  the  Orange  Or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  :  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
wish  to  know  whether,  having  been 
called  to  Order  myself,  and  having 
obeyed  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  hon. 
Member  is  regular  in  continuing  the 
discussion 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  confine  himself  to  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON : 
The  object  of  the  Amendment  is  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  Bill  to  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland.  As  representing  one 
of  the  counties  which  come  within  the 
category  of  disturbed  districts,  I  think 
I  am  taking  a  proper  position  when  I 
invite  the  Government  to  name  that 
county  in  the  Bill  in  order  that  the 
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causes  of  its  disturbed  condition  may  be 
inyestigated  and,  if  possible,  removed. 
I  have  no  objectioD  to  see  crime  punished ; 
but  I  think  it  is  only  justice  to  ask,  con- 
currently with  the  Proclamation  of  a 
district  and  the  punishment  of  crime, 
that  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  should  be  limited  to  those  dis- 
tricts where  disturbance  and  disorder 
have  prevailed.  If  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  desirous  of  getting  at  the 
root  of  the  disorder  in  those  disturbed 
districts,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  it 
is  attributable  to  the  aggravated  forms 
of  injustice  to  which  the  tenants  and 
others  in  those  districts  have  been  per- 
petually subjected.  I  thank  the  Ohief 
Secretary  for  the  word  "disorder"  which 
he  has  introduced  into  the  discussion. 
It  raises  a  new  issue  altogether,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  meaning  is 
attached,  in  the  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  the  use  of  that  word  **  disorder  ?  " 
We  have  from  the  beginning  announced 

Elaioly,  fairly,  and  above-board,  that  we 
ave  no  objection  to  the  Bill  reaching 
crime  in  Ireland ;  but  what  we  do  ob- 
ject to  is,  that  the  Gt>vernment  should 
take  a  partizan  and  political  view  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  **  disorder," 
but  which  relates  to  transactions  which 
it  has  been  found  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  resort  to  in  order  to  prevent 
a  worse  and  more  general  description  of 
disorder.  What  we  are  afraid  of  is  that 
the  Government  may  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  their  Bill  towards  that  descrip- 
tion of  disorder,  while  they  allow  more 
serious  forms  of  crime  to  escape  scot- 
free.  Hon.  Members  ought  not  to  dis- 
miss altogether  from  their  minds  the 
important  facts  brought  forward  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  asserts  that 
there  is  a  state  of  disorder  and  lawless- 
ness. My  hon.  Friend  showed  that  there 
has  been  scarcely  a  single  crime  com- 
mitted from  boundary  to  boundary  during 
the  time  covered  by  the  Chief  Secretary's 
statement.  There  is  no  use  in  mincing 
the  matter.  I  will,  however,  endeavour 
to  keep  within  the  observance  of  Parlia- 
mentary Forms ;  but  we  believe  that, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the 
public  officials  of  Ireland  are  saturated 
with  Orange  prejudices  and  with  land- 
lord antipathies  to  the  people,  and  that, 
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consequently,  there  will  be  a  scandalous 
maladministration  of  this  Bill,  which 
will  not  be  limited  at  all  in  its  evil 
effects  by  any  assurance  of  impartiality 
that  may  g^ven  by  the  Chief  Secretary. 
We  place  no  value  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  assurances.  His  own  mind 
may  be  of  a  more  even  character.  Per- 
haps he  is  not  so  intimately  associated 
with  Orangemen  and  the  landlord  class 
in  Ireland.  Over  and  over  again  the 
same  assurances  have  been  given ;  but 
as  long  as  Dublin  Castle  is  Dublin 
Castle ;  so  long  as  the  Besident  Magis- 
trates get  their  instructions  generally 
from  Dublin  Castle,  stating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  persons  they  are  to  try,  and 
virtually  directing  them  what  to  do — so 
long  as  that  system  of  government  pre- 
vails in  Ireland,  it  is  in  vain  to  depend 
upon  any  assurances,  however  sincere 
they  may  be  at  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance in  this  House.  I  think  there  is 
now  a  distinct  issue  raised  on  this 
Amendment,  and  before  we  proceed 
further  with  the  debate  I  think  the 
Committee  ought  to  insist  upon  some 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  what  meaning  they  attach 
to  the  word  "disorder."  Does  the 
Chief  Secretary  mean  to  say  that  the 
County  of  Mayo  is  in  a  state  of  disorder, 
and  that  this  Bill  will  be  applied  to  that 
county  ?  Is  he  unwilling  to  lay  down  a 
cast-iron  rule  that  the  Bill  is  only  to 
apply  to  certain  districts  in  Ireland? 
What  we  want  to  know  from  the  Go- 
vernment is,  whether  they  will  tell  us, 
taking  Ireland  as  it  is  now,  if  the  Bill 
were  passed  to-night,  to  what  districts 
they  would  seek  to  apply  it  to-morrow  ? 
Surely  that  is  not  asking  too  much. 
The  Government  say  they  want  to  put 
down  exceptional  crimes  —  such  as 
murder,  firing  into  houses,  mutilation 
of  cattle,  and  Moonlighting.  Are  they 
of  every- day  occurrence  in  Ireland  ?  If 
this  Bill  were  now  passed  ;  if  all  oppo- 
sition ceased  at  once ;  if  we  grant  to  the 
Government  the^  whole  measure,  will 
they  tell  us,  in  return,  what  the  districts 
of  Ireland  are  to  which,  in  their  present 
condition,  they  would  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  ? 

Colonel  HUGHES  (Woolwich):  I 
think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
should  have  regard  to  the  words  we 
are  discussing.  The  Amendment  pro- 
poses to  leave  out  the  words  '4n  a  pro- 
claimed district."      But    the   speeches 
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which  have  been  made  referring  to 
those  words  have  not  made  the  matter 
at  all  clear.  The  words  ''in  a  pro- 
claimed district, ''  as  they  are  applied 
in  the  section,  have  reference  to  where 
the  offence  is  committed.  On  Friday 
the  attention  of  the  Government  was 
oalled  to  the  specific  construction  that 
might  be  placed  on  this  phrase  as  limit- 
ing the  clause  to  offences  committed  in 
a  proclaimed  district  after  the  district 
has  been  proclaimed.  I  understood  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  to  say 
that  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  words  the  Gx>vem- 
ment  would  look  into  the  matter,  and,  if 
necessary,  change  them.  The  j  unior  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh), 
and  others,  also  asserted  that  these 
words  are  meant  to  apply  to  offences 
committed  in  a  proclaimed  district  after 
a  district  has  been  proclaimed  under  the 
Act.  It  has  been  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford(  Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy)  that  the  words  '*  in  a  pro- 
claimed district "  should  be  struck  out, 
in  order  to  insert  the  names  of  three 
counties.  I  quite  agpree  that  those 
words  ought  to  be  struck  out,  but  not 
lor  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  names 
of  three  counties.    Such  a  course  would 

Erevent  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  from 
eing  applied  to  any  other  part  of  Ire- 
land in  the  future  except  those  three 
counties.  It  would  be  very  bad  legisla- 
tion to  put  down  the  mischief  and  crime 
which  may  arise  in  three  counties,  and 
to  leave  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  open  to 
the  operation  of  the  National  League. 
My  objection  to  the  words  as  they  stand 
is,  that  they  would  limit  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  to  offences  committed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  after  a  dis- 
trict had  been  proclaimed.  It  has  been 
clearly  declared  by  the  Government  that 
the  Bill  is  intended  to  apply  to  crimes 
which  have  already  been  committed, 
and  offences  which  have  already  taken 
place,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  I  understand  that  an  in- 
quiry is  to  be  made  into  past  offences  as 
well  as  into  future  offences.  Therefore, 
I  take  it  that  these  words  will  have  to 
be  struck  out,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that 
some  Member  of  the  Government  would 
state  how  it  is  intended  to  correct  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  verbal  inaccuracy. 
I  understand  the  phrase  to  mean  that 
''  where  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land believes  that  any  offence  tp  which 


this  section  applies  has  been  committed." 
Then,  taking  out  the  words  ''  in  a  pro- 
claimed district,"  he  may  direct  a  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrate  to  hold  an  inquiry 
under  this  section.  If  the  clause  were 
altered  in  that  way,  it  would  apply  to 
every  district  now  proclaimed,  and  to 
every  district  which  may  be  proclaimed 
hereafter.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
are  really  dealing  with  a  verbal  inac- 
curacy, and  I  think  it  would  greaUy 
facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  Bill  if  hon.  Members 
would  have  a  copy  of  the  measure 
actually  in  their  hands  at  the  time  the 
discussion  is  going  on. 

Mb.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  speech  to  an  ex- 
planation  of   what   everybody  in  the 
House  understood.    He  objects  to  any 
limitation  of  the  clause,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  prefer  to  see  it  very  much  ex- 
tended.   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  has  asked  us  to  trust  to 
the  impartiality  of  the  Executive  in  car- 
rying out   the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
Now,  we  refuse  to  trust  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  or  to  their    impartiality.      We 
cannot  do  so.    The  Government  is  a 
Government  of  partizans,  and  the  latest 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Ministry 
shows  that  the  Government  are  partizans, 
and  also  Orange  partizans.    The  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  la 
a  member  of  every  landlord  organization 
in  Ireland.      He  is  a  member  of  the 
Orange   Society;    he  has   advised  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland,  in  a  remarkable 
speech,  to  keep  their  hands  upon  the 
trigger.  I  presume  that  the  opportunity 
for  doing  so  will  arise  under  this  Bill. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  ample 
evidence  in  our  hands  that  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  now  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  Ireland  is  a  landlord  Gt>- 
vernment  to  the  backbone  and  spinal 
marrow.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  tells  us  to  trust  to  the 
impartiality  of  the  Executive.    What 
happened  at  the  last  Winter  Assizes? 
In  Sligo,  when  Catholic  peasants  evicted 
from  the  Clanricarde  estates  were  in- 
dicted, not  a  single  Catholic  was  placed 
upon  the  jury ;  but  in  Omagh  no  one 
but  an  Orangeman  was  set  to  try  the 
Orange  rioters  of  Belfast.     It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  Gt)vernment  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  packed  juries  to 
convict  Nationalist  prisoners ;  whereas, 
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in  the  North  of  Ireland,  they  refused 
not  only  to  pack  juries,  but  to  exclude 
the  most  notorious  and  well-known  par- 
tizans  from  the  jury-box.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  endeavour  to  induce  us 
to  believe  in  their  impartiality  is  to  en- 
deavour to  impose  upon  our  credulity. 
Take,  again,  the  attitude  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  Boycotting. 
When  the  Boycotting  is  committed  in 
Ulster  by  Orangemen  we  do  not  hear 
a  word  about  it.  Take  the  case  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Macaulay  —  a  Presbyterian 
Home  Kule  minister.  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
a  venerable  man,  who  has  done  great 
service  to  religion  in  his  district.  He 
has  not  only  been  subjected  to  Boycott- 
ing, but  has  been  subjected  to  outrage. 
His  property  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  Orange  partizans;  but 
the  Government  have  refrained  from 
condemning  either  the  Boycotting  or 
the  outrage.  Indeed,  they  have  gone  to 
the  extent  of  refusing  to  post  up  in  the 
police  barracks  of  the  country  notices 
offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  on  his  church. 
The  reverend  gentleman  offered  a  reward 
himself;  but  this  Government  of  im- 
partiality>  which  denounces  Boycotting 
in  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught, 
which  weeps  bitter  tears  for  imaginary 
cases  of  Boycotting  like  that  of  the  mid- 
wife, has  not  a  word  to  say  as  to  the 
Boycotting,  intimidation,  and  violence 
practised  towards  the  Bev.  Mr.  Macaulay. 
How  are  we  to  trust  a  Government  like 
that  ?  There  is  another  illustration  I 
should  like  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Committee.  We  haye  heard  within 
the  last  few  weeks  a  good  deal  of  condom- 
nation  of  Irish  juries,  and  of  yerdicts 
which  they  have  either  found  or  re- 
frained from  finding  when  the  Crown 
have  desired  to  secure  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  jurymen  have  been  held 
up  as  men  who  have  wilfully  disregarded 
their  oaths ;  but  we  have  not  heard  a 
word  of  a  remarkable  case  which  oc- 
curred a  short  time  ago  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh.  In  that  case,  some  Orange- 
men were  brought  before  a  local  Bench 
of  Magistrates  which  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  Orangemen.  They  were  charged 
with  firing  with  intent  to  kill  at  a  body 
of  Nationalists.  Of  course,  in  the  view 
of  Orangemen  that  is  no  crime  at  all,  or 
next  to  none.  Nevertheless,  the  Crown 
considered  it  so  grievous  an  offence  that 
they  had  the  offenders  brought  before 
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the  local  magistrates.  The  charge  was 
completely  proved,  but  the  Orange  ma^ 
gistrates  set  the  culprits  scot-free,  de- 
claring that  there  was  no  stain  upon  their 
character.  The  Attorney  General  had 
this  matter  brought  under  his  attention, 
and  he  himself  deprecating  the  gross 
partizanship  displayed  by  the  local  Bench 
of  Magistrates,  and  directed  a  re-hearing 
of  the  case.  The  result,  however,  was 
the  same,  and  the  magistrates  acquitted 
these  men  once  more,  although  they 
were  plainly  guilty  of  a  most  heinous 
crime. 

Thb  chairman  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  clearly  wandering  from  the 
Question  before  the  Committee  in  com- 
menting upon  the  conduct  of  a  local 
Bench  of  Magistrates. 

Mb.  CLANCY  :  I  was  trying  to  make 
good  my  charge  against  the  Gt)vernment 
that  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  their 
impartiality. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  himself  pointed  out,  in  the  case 
to  which  he  was  referring,  that  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  acted 
impartially. 

Mb.  CLANCT  :  I  was  proceeding  to 
remark,  Sir,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
action  of  the  Attorney  General,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  took  no  further 
steps  in  the  matter,  but  disregarded  the 
plain  duty  they  had  to  peform  in  the 
most  disgraceful  manner.  They  might, 
if  they  could  have  done  nothing  else, 
have  dismissed  those  Justices  from  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  but  they  did 
absolutely  nothing  to  mark  their  dis- 
approval. I  cannot  understand  the 
equity  of  an  arrangement  by  which, 
no  matter  how  heinous  an  Orange  of- 
fence is,  it  goes  altogether  unpunished ; 
whereas,  for  the  commission  of  the  most 
trivial  offence,  a  Nationalist  is  severely 
punished.  I  refuse  to  trust  to  a  Govern- 
ment of  that  kind.  I  assert  that  the  Go- 
vernment is  a  Government  of  partizans 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  is  a  member  of  the 
Orange  Party.  If  there  is  anything  Lord 
Londonderry  understands,  although  I  do 
not  think  he  understands  much,  he  com- 
prehends the  principles  and  rules  of  the 
Orange  Society,  of  which,  I  believe,  he 
is  a  Past  Master,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  a  sworn 
member  of  the  same  Body,  and  he  is 
convicted  in  this  Blue  Book — in  the  evi* 
dence  given  before  the  Oowper  Oommis- 
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•ion — of  having  robbed  his  tenants  in  as  Members  of  the  Privy  Council.     But 

the  most  disgraceful  manner.  there  are  men  in  Ireland  who  do  take  an 

The  CnAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Mem-  active  part  in  the  business.     Who  are 

ber  must  not  speak  of  a  Member  of  this  they  ?      Here,   again,    we  come    upon 

House  in  those  terms.  the    Parliamentary    Under     Secretary 

Mb.  CLANCY  :  Well,  then,  I  would  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
put  the  matter  this  way — that  the  Par-  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
liamentary  Under  Secretary  has  had  his  [Cri>«  of  **  Order  !  "]  I  believe  I  am 
rents  reduced  by  54  per  cent,  and  that  he  entitled  to  speak  of  the  right  hon. 
has  been  convicted  by  the  Land  Courts  and  gallant  Gentleman  by  his  name  as 
in  Ireland  of  having  fleeced  his  tenants  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Then 
to  that  extent ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  would  there  is  another  Gentleman,  Mr.  Arthur 
Lave  continued  to  get  these  iniquitous  Mao  Murrough  Kavanagh,  the  head  of 
vents  if  the  Land  Court  had  not  stepped  the  I.  L.  P.  U.,  and  a  m^  who  also 
in.  I  am  not  permitted  to  characterize  has  had  his  rents  cut  down  very  con- 
conduct  of  this  sort  as  I  deem  right,  but  siderably  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
I  know  what  is  said  of  it  out-of-doors.  Then  there   is  The  O'Conor  Don,  an- 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.   Mem-  other  convicted  rack-renter,  who   is  not 

ber  is  clearly  irrelevant.     He  is  not  re-  now  a    Member  of   this  House,    and, 

f erring  to  anything  which  attaches  to  the  therefore,   I  may  speak  of    him  as  I 

conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  really    feel.       These    are    the    gentle- 

a  Member  of  the  Government.  men    who,   acting  in  conjunction  with 

Mr.  CLANCY :  I  am  referring  to  Lord  Londonderry,  will  have  the  power 
the  antecedents  of  the  right  hon.  and  of  putting  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  in 
gallant  Gentleman,  and  I  say  we  fully  force.  I  say  that  it  is  ridiculous  and 
expect  him  to  pursue  in  Office  the  policy  preposterous  to  expect,  for  a  moment, 
whichhehaspursued  when  out  of  Office,  impartiality  from  a  Body  of  this  kind, 
I  think  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ask  the  composed  of  Lord  Londonderry,  the 
people  of  Ireland,  or  any  Member  of  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
Irish  Parfcy,  to  regard  other  than  as  par-  land,  who  has  had  his  rents  reduced  by 
tizans  in  the  highest  degree  a  Govern-  54  per  cent,  Mr.  Arthur  Mac  Murrough 
ment  composed  of  such  men  as  the  Par-  Kavanagh,  who  has  robbed  his  tenants 
liamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  time  out    of    mind,  and  The  O'Conor 

Colonel  HUGHES  :  I  rise  to  Order.  Don,  who  has  done  likewise.     I  there- 

I  want  to  know  whether,  upon  the  words  fore  protest  against  giving  to  the  Execu- 

**  in  a  proclaimed    district,**   the  hon.  tive  in  Ireland  any  discretionary  power 

Member  is  in  order  in  entering  into  the  whatever.   We  believe  that  the  Bill  will 

conduct  of  individuals  ?  be  used  solely  for  landlord  and  Orange 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  Question, "in  purposes;   we  believe  that  Orange  out- 

a  proclaimed  district,"  involves  the  use  rages  in  Ulster,  however  heinous  they 

of  the  discretion  of  the  Government.     I  may  may  be,  will  go  unpunished,  and 

understand  that  the  hon.   Member  is  that  the  slightest  offences  perpetrated 

speaking  of  the  trust  which  ought  to  be  in  other  parts  of   Ireland  by  persons 

reposed  in  the  Government.  supposed   to  be  Nationalists,    will    be 

Mr.  CLANCY  :  I  am  impugning  the  made  the  ground  for  applying  to  those 

impartiality  and  honafidei  of  the  profes-  districts  this  most  atrocious  Bill,  which 

sions  of  the  Government.     I   maintain  I  hope  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  of  this 

from  its  connections,  and  from  its  acts  country  will  do  their  best  to  stop  before 

in  this  House  and  in  the  country,  it  will  it  proceeds  further, 
remain  a  partizan  Government  to  the        r^^^  Pabliamentary  Ukder   Secre- 

end,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past     By  a  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  King-Har- 

subsequent  part  of  this  BiU,  the  Lord  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Gladstone  rose  together. 

Lieutenant  is  to  proclaim  districts  m  con-  rj.^^  ^  j^^  j^^^  j^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Ll)thian 

i unction  with  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  ^ 

am  told  that  the  Judges  do  not  take  ®  ^' 

part  in  these    administrative  acts,  al-       The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 

though  they  are  Members  of  the  Privy  SECRETARY  for  IRELAND  (Colonel 

Council ;  but  that  they  put  their  signa-  Kino-Harman)  (Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet) : 

tures  to    Proclamations    merely    as  a  I  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 

matter  of  form,  being  required  to  do  so  allowing  me  to  make  a  brief  personal 

VOL.  OOCXIV.     [third  series.1  U  {Seamd Night.'] 
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explanation.  I  have  no  desire  to  say 
anything  in  regard  to  the  Bill  on  its 
clauses.  The  matter  of  my  rents  has 
been  repeatedly  called  in  question  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  op- 
posite, and  it  is  simply  in  order  that  the 
House  may  understand  the  real  state  of 
the  case  that  I  rise  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. I  have  been  accused  of  being  a 
rack-renter.  I  think  that  the  House 
knows  generally  what  is  the  meaning  of 
Griffith's  valuation.  That  valuation  was 
made  in  the  year  1854,  at  a  time  when 
prices  in  Ireland  were  lower  than  they 
are  now.  It  was  avowedly  made  by 
Sir  Eichard  Griffith  25  per  cent  below 
the  letting  value  of  the  land — [  Cries  of 
**No!"] — and  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  it  was  made  as  a  basis  of  rating, 
and  not  of  rent.  In  1 88 1 ,  a  large  body  of 
my  tenants  came  to  me,  and  asked  to 
have  their  rents  reduced  to  Griffith's 
valuation.  I  was  then  able  to  point  out 
to  them  what  I  wish  now  to  point  out 
to  the  House— that  in  1881  the  rents  on 
a  very  large  property  were  within  £100 
of  Griffith's  valuation,  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  was  25  per  cent  below  the  letting 
value  of  the  land,  and  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity, even  if  I  had  desired  it,  after- 
wards of  raising  the  rents.  If,  in  1881, 
I  was  able  to  show  that  my  rents  were 
25  per  cent  below  the  letting  value,  I 
can  hardly  be  called  a  rack-renter. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Are  you  an 
Orangeman? 

Mk.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian):  I  apprehend 
that,  although  the  courtesy  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  permitted  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  make  a  personal 
explanation,  I  am  not  expected  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  that  explanation, 
because  it  would  be  abusing  the  patience 
of  the  Committee  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
But  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  Motion 
under  discussion,  and  likewise  to  one  or 
two  points  which  have  arisen  in  that 
course  of  the  debate — to  the  important 
suggestion  which  has  been  made,  and 
the  demands  which  have  been  preferred 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  Amendment,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  make  this  observation.  The 
words  in  the  clause  are  **in  a  proclaimed 
district,"  and  I  find  that  they  occur 
again  and  again  before  any  power  to 
proclaim  a  district  is  given.  That  may, 
or  may  not  be  good  drafting  of  a  Bill, 
or  it   may  have  been  better  to  have 

Colonel  King-Harman 


given  power  to  proclaim  before  anything 
was  said  about  a  proclaimed  district. 
It  is,  however,  too  late  now  to  rearrange 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill ;  but  I  think  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  have  a  discussion  of  this  nature 
raised  again  and  again  on  the  term  ''  a 
proclaimed  district "  each  time  it  arises. 
I  would  suggest  whether  it  is  convenient 
to  proceed  with  the  discussion  on  this 
basis.  Assuming  that  this  is  a  Bill 
which  is  to  go  through  Committee,  it  is 
probable  that  there  may  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  power  of  proclaiming 
particular  districts,  and  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford himself  recognizes.  The  words  '*  in 
a  proclaimed  district "  are  in  the  nature 
of  limiting  words,  and  the  simple  omis- 
sion of  them  would  leave  a  power  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Would 
it  not,  therefore,  be  best  to  leave  the 
words  "  proclaimed  district "  at  present, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  proclamation 
of  districts  in  Clause  5,  and  the  defi- 
nition of  the  powers  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  then  to  raise  the  points 
which  may  be  properly  raised  as  to 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Procla- 
mation should  take  place  ?  Other  matters 
have  occurred  which  I  think  require 
notice.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  has  demanded  from 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  know 
whether  Belfast  is  to  be  included  in  the 
proclaimed  districts,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  considered  that  he  gave  a 
sufficient  answer  when  he  said  that  all 
districts  would  be  treated  on  a  principle 
of  perfect  impartiality.  I  own  that, 
after  what  has  occurred,  that  answer  is 
insufficient.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  has  referred  to  particular  parts 
of  Ireland  as  being  p^rts  of  Ireland 
the  condition  of  whicii  justified  their 
inclusion  in  the  present  Bill.  He 
described  them,  I  think,  as  including 
one  third  of  the  area  of  Ireland,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell) 
said  they  included  only  one-sixth  of  the 
population.  After  that  was  done,  and 
Clare,  Kerry,  and  other  counties  had 
been  pointed  at  as  requiring  the  action 
of  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  it  became  perfectly 
lawful,  regular,  and  legitimate  to  ask 
whether  Belfast  was  in  contemplation. 
The  hon.  Member  for  South  Belfast 
(Mr.  Johnston)  has,  with  great  propriety, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  say  something 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents,  and  he 
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has  said  what  is  to  be  regarded  with 
credence,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Belfast  regard  the  outrages  in  that  town 
with  horror.  Is  there  not  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  other  districts  ?  Are  we 
not  bound  to  make  the  same  presump- 
tion with  respect  to  persons  who  have 
not  been  guilty  of  crime  and  outrage  in 
the  districts  which  it  is  proposed  to  pro- 
claim ?  K  the  apology  is  good  for  Bel- 
fast it  is  good  for  other  places.  Well, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  conduct  of  certain 
persons  in  Belfast  has  stained  the  cha- 
racter of  Ireland  more  than  it  has  been 
stained  by  conduct  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.  Therefore,  it  is  perfectly  fair 
to  ask  what  is  the  view  the  Govern- 
ment take  of  the  case  of  Belfast.  I  shall 
never  call  this  Bill  a  Bill  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime,  for  that  is  a  most  untrue 
description ;  but  I  suppose  that  crime 
is  included  in  the  purview  of  the  Bill, 
and,  if  so,  I  think  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  for  Irish  constituencies  are  quite 
justified  in  pressing  for  some  explana- 
tion as  to  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and  what 
view  the  Government  take  of  the  state 
of  things  in  Belfast — a  state  of  things 
which,  from  recent  accounts,  has  not 
even  yet  reached  its  long  wished  for  and 
right  determination.  Another  point  I 
wish  to  notice  is  the  further  explanation 
g^ven  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to-night  of 
the  scope  of  the  Bill.  It  was  a  small 
Parliamentary  incident  which  might  not 
be  noticed  in  any  report  of  the  debate, 
but  which  it  is  well  to  record.  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  a  Bill  for 
the  repression  of  crime  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land called  across  the  Table,  enlarging 
that  description,  '^  crime  and  disorder." 
Now,  that  is  a  very  important  fact.  We 
have  heard  that  crime  and  offences  are 
synonymous,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
many  persons  in  this  House ;  but  now 
we  know  from  the  mouth  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  description  which  has 
been  given  of  the  Bill — that  it  is  a  mea- 
sure for  the  repression  of  crime.  We 
now  know  from  his  mouth  that  it  is 
something  else,  which,  although  it  may 
be  bad  and  evil  in  itself,  is  not  crime, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  included  in  the 
scope  of  the  Bill.  Of  course,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  retract  what  he  has 
said ;  but  I  wish  to  notice  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  a  full  jus- 


tification for  the  protest  which  has  been 
made.  When  tne  Bill  was  originally 
introduced  there  was  a  disputable  proposi- 
tion— namely,  that  the  Bill  was  directed, 
not  simply  against  crime,  but  that  it  did 
include  something  which  is  not  now 
crime,  and  did  aim  at  connecting  it  with 
offences  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
certain  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  I  ac- 
cordingly support  the  demand  that  we 
should  know  what  view  the  Government 
take  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Belfast.  I 
see  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Leicestershire  (Lord  John  Manners)  in 
his  place.  I  see  that  he  has  defined 
the  purpose  of  a  Coercion  Bill  as  a  Bill 
only  to  be  proposed  in  the  case  of  excep- 
tional crime  and  outrage.  In  Belfast 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  exceptional  crime 
and  outrage — [^Cries  of  **  No  !  "]— and  I 
think  we  ought  to  know  whether  occur- 
rences such  as  these  in  Belfast  are  what 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Bill. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  answered  by 
the  reply,  **  we  cannot  tell  whether  this 
state  of  Belfast  will  be  continued." 
There  may  be  perfect  tranquillity  in 
Belfast ;  but  that  is  equally  true  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  Ireland  specially  re- 
ferred to.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  Go- 
vernment will  throw  a  little  light  upon 
the  subject.  I  think  that  the  general 
question  intended  to  be  raised  oy  the 
Amendment  certainly  requires  full  dis- 
cussion. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
(Paddington,  S.) :  The  suggestion  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made  as  to 
the  most  convenient  time  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  question  of  the  pro- 
claimed districts  is,  I  think,  an  admi- 
rable one ;  but  he  has  greatly  destroyed 
the  value  of  that  suggestion — that  is  to 
say,  its  practical  value,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  this  discussion  on,  by  rais- 
ing two  points  which  might  easily  be 
developed  into  points  of  great  contro- 
versy, and  lead  to  protracted  discussion. 
I  will  venture,  on  one  of  those  two  points, 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  found  fault  with  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  using  and  suggesting  the 
word  **  disorder." 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  Adding 
it  to  crime. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL ; 
Yes ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  distinctly  made 
himself  a  party  to  the  insinuation  which 
has  been  freely  developed  from  below 
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the  Gangway,  that  tho  Govornment  in- 
tend to  apply  this  Bill  to  the  South 
and  South-West  of  Ireland,  leaving 
Ulster  free  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill.  I  wonder  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  see  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "disorder"  in  connection  with 
crime  will  bring  Belfast  under  the 
operation  of  tho  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  totally  destroyed  the 
value  of  the  suspicion  which  he  laid  the 
Government  open^o  by  the  attack  he 
has  made  upon  them  for  having  added 
tho  word  **  disorder."  There  have  been 
riots  and  disorder  in  Belfast — [Mr. 
Clancy  :  Murder.] — there  have  been 
riots  and  disorder  in  Belfast,  mostly  of 
a  serious  character,  and  undoubtedly 
accompanied  with  loss  of  life — [Mr. 
Clancy  :  Murder.]  —  accompanied  by 
offences  which  may  bo  regarded  as 
murder ;  but  tho  law  has  been  asserted 
and  vindicated  in  Belfast  by   Belfast 

juries.  

Mr.  T.   M.   HEALY:    Has  anyone 
been  hanged  ? 

Lord  BANDOLPH  CHUECHILL  : 
I  say  that  law  and  order  have  been  re- 
stored in  Belfast,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  rioters  have  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice. Many  persons  have  been  convicted, 
and  one  of  them  who  was  accused  of 
murder  was  convicted  of  the  crime   of 
manslaughter  and  sentenced,  I  think,  to 
a  number  of  years  penal  servitude.    The 
son  of  the  same  man  would  have  been 
convicted  had  it  not  been  proved  that 
he  was  innocent.  These  men  were  tried, 
and  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  they  did 
not  get  a  fair  trial,  nor  can  it  be  asserted 
in  regard  to  the  riots  in  Belfast  that  the 
ends  of  justice  have  been  in  any  way 
defeated.     The  law  has  been  asserted  in 
Belfast  as  well  as  it  could  have  been 
asserted  in  any  other  great  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  popular  passion 
and  excitepient  run  high.   Yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition seriously  contended,  and  asked  the 
Committee  to  believe,  that  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  deplor- 
able riots  which  have  taken  place  in 
Belfast    and  the    Moonlighting  which 
have  taken  place  in  Kerry — Moonlight- 
ing outrages  for  the  Commission  of  which 
not  one  single  person  has  been  made 
amenable. 


An  hon.  Mmnm:  That  is  not  tnie. 


Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
Will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assert 
that  the  juries  in  the  North  of  Lreland 
have  failed  to  do  their  duty  in  regard  to 
the  cases  of  disorder  which  have  occurred 
in  Belfast  ?  [  Cries  of  *  *  Yes !  "]  Those 
I  cases  are  of  a  totally  different  characteri 
'  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  gravely  stand  up  and 
compare  tho  diabolical  outrages  which 
have  even  been  denounced  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  Gangway  in  Kerry, 
Galway,  Clare,  and  parts  of  Limerick 
and  Cork  with  the  riots  in  Belfast  ?  Are 
they  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  riots  which  constantly  occur  in  Bel- 
fast, but  which  are  invariably  suppressed 
and  put  down,  and  which  are  invariably 
followed  by  the  ends  of  justice  being 
vindicated?  It  is  a  most  deplorable 
thing  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  U80  all  his  great  iufluence,  and 
his  great  abilities  to  confuse  and  mis- 
lead the  Committee,  and  by  pitting  the 
diabolical  outrages  in  the  South  against 
the  Party  riots  in  Belfast,  that  he  should, 
attempt  to  condone  and  apologize  for 
such  outrages. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington,  who 
has  just  sat  down,  very  naturally  feels 
somewhat  sore  on  the  subject  of  Belfast. 
Of   course    we    have    been    told    that 
"  Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be 
right."     I  have  not  risen,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  any  historical 
incidents  in  the  career  of  the  noble  Lord. 
I  wished  to  correct  him  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  fact  as  to  the  way  in  which 
law  and  order  are  administered  in  Ire- 
land.    We  have  been  told  by  the  noble 
Lord  that  law  and  order  have  been  as 
well  administered  in  Belfast  as  in  any- 
where else  throughout  the  whole  world, 
and  yet  we  remember  that  some  300  or 
400  people  have  been  maimed  for  life, 
35  murdered,   and  that  not  one  single 
person  has  been  hung,  and  only  some 
two  or  three  have  been  punished.     The 
noble  Lord  complains,    and  the  same 
calumny  has  been  repeated  by  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  a  region  which  is  not 
easily  accessible  in  this  House — namely 
— the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Skye — the 
noble  Lord  complains  that  the  murderers 
of  the  Curtins  and  others  have  not  been 
brought  to    trial    and   punishment  in 
Kerry.    The  Government  allow  these 
lies  and  calumnies  to  go  forth  when 
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the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  at  the  present  moment  can 
jingle  in  his  pocket  the  guineas  which 
he  got  for  convicting  those  persons.  So 
far  from  that  statement  being  true,  I 
assert,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  within 
the  last  six  months  whole  batches — I 
believe  to  the  number  of  40— of  the 
Kerry  Moonlighters  have  been  brought 
to  trial,  and  20  within  my  own  know- 
ledge were  convicted  at  the  last  Winter 
Assizes.  And  yet,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
says,  that  as  far  as  he  is  aware,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  Moonlighter  con- 
Ticted  in  Kerry.  

Thb  attorney  general  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
Tersity) :  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  Moonlighter  con- 
victed in  Kerry.  It  was  only  by 
changing  the  venue  to  the  County  of 
Cork  that  convictions  were  obtained. 

Mb.T.M.HEALY:  The  right  hon. and 
learned  Gentleman  may  mislead  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  he  cannot  mislead  me.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that  there 
was  a  change  of  venue.  There  was  no 
change  of  venue  at  all.  What  happened 
was  this.  The  ordinary  law  enables  the  Go- 
vernment to  transfer  the  trials  of  certain 
persons  at  the  Winter  Assizes  to  certain 
places.  I  know  the  City  of  Cork  jurors, 
and  I  say  this,  that  persons  who  convicted 
these  Moonlighters  were  Nationalists 
almost  to  a  man.  Furthermore,  I  de- 
clined brief  after  brief  and  refused  to 
defend  these  men,  although  some  of 
them  may  possibly  have  been  innocent. 
No  Nationalist  member  of  the  Irish  Bar 
defended  them,  and  they  were  convicted. 
These  facts  are  as  well  known  to  the 
Government  as  they  are  to  us.  Further- 
more, when  a  Conservative  Administra- 
tion was  last  in  Office,  Lord  Salisbury 
boasted  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
success  of  the  Government  in  these 
transactions.  Lord  Spencer  retorted  that 
it  was  by  means  of  Winter  Assizes,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  replied  *' Yes;  but  it  was 
by  the  ordinary  law." 

LoED  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL : 
That  was  in  1885. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Yes ;  and  in 
1886  as  well,  and  it  was  under  the 
ordinary  law.  Contrast  this  with  what 
has  happened,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Ulster.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  himself  knows  well 


that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ho  denounced 
the  Tyrone  juries,  and  said  that  they 
were  worse  than  those  of  Kerry.  I 
challenge  him  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment. The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman is  always  a  straightforward  and 
honourable  opponent,  and  I  observe  that 
he  does  not  contradict  that  assertion. 
What  happened  was  this — the  Walkers 
were  put  on  their  trial.  There  was  no 
Winter  Assize  in  Belfast;  but,  at  the 
Tyrone  Assizes,  Judge  Lawson,  who, 
God  knows,  is  no  friend  of  ours,  told 
the  jury  as  plainly  as  possible  that  they 
were  perjuring  themselves,  that  they 
could  not  convict  the  prisoners  of  man- 
slaughter, although  they  were  willing 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  to  that  extent,  but 
that  the  offence  was  one  of  murder. 
Time  after  time  the  jury  came  back  into 
Court ;  but  they  refused  to  convict,  and 
then  the  Government  transfeired  the 
trial  back  to  Belf ast~  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  labours  of  these  prisoners  on  the 
Shanklin  road.  They  did  it  in  spite  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  which  is 
contained  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  now 
before  the  House — a  Commission  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  English  Judges, 
supported  by  an  Irish  Queen's  Counsel 
— Mr.  Delapore  Trench — and  subscribed 
to  by  Mr.  McHardy,  a  member  of  an 
Orange  Society.     That  Report  states — 

"  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  certain  persons, 
having  groat  influence  in  Belfast,  thought  pro- 

Ser,  at  various  periods  during  the  riots,  to  in- 
ulge  in  language,  written  and  spoken,  well 
calculated  to  maintain  excitement  at  a  time 
when  all  men  of  influence  should  have  tried  to 
assuage  it.  Mr.  Cullen,  the  Divisional  Magis- 
trate of  Ulster,  and  others,  laid  before  us  cer- 
tain specimens  of  these  utterances,  some  of  which 
we  print  in  Appendix  D,  and  which  speak  for 
themselves.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  draw 
special  attention  to  a  letter  of  the  4th  day  of 
August,  1886,  written  by  Mr.  De  Cobain,  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  one  of  the  Divisions  of 
the  town  ~  a  letter  the  publication  of  which  the 
Mayor  of  Belfast  most  properly  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government.  Another  cause 
of  the  continuance  of  the  riots  was  the  unhappy 
sympathy  with  which,  at  certain  stages,  the 
well-to-do  classes  of  Protestants  regarded  the 
proceedings  of  the  rioters.  At  one  stage  of  the 
riots  it  seemed  as  if  the  greater  ^art  of  the 
population  of  the  Shankhill  district  united 
against  the  police.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  was  on  all  sides  admitted  that 
no  more  valuable  aid  could  have  been  given  to 
the  police  than  that  afforded  by  respectable 
and  influential  people  of  the  localities  in  which 
the  troubles  arose." 

In  illustration  of  this  charge  the  Com- 
mission called  special   attention    to   a 
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letter  published  by  Mr.  Do  Cobain, 
which  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Government;  but,  from  that  day  to  this, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with 
the  origin  of  these  riots.  It  was  with 
that  Eeport  staring  them  in  the  face 
that  responsible  and  influential  persons 
in  Belfast  sided  with  the  rioters  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  sent  these 
Walkers  back  to  be  tried  in  Belfast.  He 
did  so  well  knowing  in  his  heart  that 
these  men  would  not  be  convicted,  be- 
cause they  were  Orangemen.  I  assert  this 
as  a  fact — that  no  Orangeman  in  Ireland 
has  ever  yet  been  convicted  on  a  trial  for 
murder.  I  will  give  an  instance  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  this  particular  trial 
was  ''rigged."  The  trial  took  place  when 
Her  Majesty's  late  Government  were  in 
Office,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr.  John  Morley)  was  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  In  the  ordinary  course, 
Mr.  Walker,  the  Liberal  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, and  The  M*Dermot,  the  Liberal 
Solicitor  General,  would  have  had  the 
conduct  of  the  trial,  which  ought  to 
have  gone  naturally  to  the  Summer  As- 
sizes. But  the  Liberal  Government  were 
likely  to  leave  Office,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  arranged  to  have  the  prisoners  re- 
turned for  trial  at  a  time  when  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  pre- 
sent Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes),  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  present  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Gibson),  would  be  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  Whereas,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  the  trial  would  have 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Walker  and  The 
M'Dermot ;  it  was  so  arranged  that  the 
men  were  returned  for  trial  at  a  time 
which  was  too  late  for  the  Summer  As- 
sizes in  Belfast.  If  this  fact  is  not  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  notorious 
to  the  Bar  of  Ireland.  Without  the 
slightest  necessity  for  that  remand,  the 
case  was  remanded  so  as  to  throw  off 
the  trial  until  the  following  Assizes.  In 
moving  my  Amendment,  I  referred  to 
the  state  of  Derry.  I  presume  that 
bribery  and  corruption  will  be  an  offence 
tmder  this  Act,  seeing  that  is  a  mis- 
demeanour. Now,  the  grossest  bribery 
and  corruption  were  proved  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  City  of  Londonderry  at  the 
last  General  Election,  when  the  hon. 
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Baronet  who  now  sits  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis)  was  returned.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  everyone  oon- 
nected  with  the  candidature  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  when  the  inquiry  was  about  to 
take  place,  fled  from  Deny,  and  no  sum- 
mons could  be  served  upon  them.  One 
or  two  of  them  were  fortunately  dragged 
up;  but  no  person  to  my  knowledge, 
although  gross  corruption  was  clearly 
established,  has  been  prosecuted  in  con- 
nection with  these  charges,  nor  was  even 
an  attempt  made  to  ascertain  where 
these  men  were.  The  recognized  agents 
of  the  hon.  Baronet — the  whole  gang  of 
them  —  were  shown  to  be  absolutely 
steeped  in  corruption ;  but  not  one  of 
them  has  been  punished.  The  Crown 
Prosecutor  sat  in  Court  mute,  and  yet 
the  Election  was  g^ven  in  favour  of  my 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy) 
on  a  single  charge  of  bribery.  Of 
course,  my  hon.  Friend  could  have 
gained  no  advantage  from  continuing 
the  investigation ;  but  the  whole  burden 
of  going  on  with  it,  and  probing  it  to  the 
bottom,  rested  with  the  Government.  In 
Belfast  the  Government  took  a  different 
course,  and  prosecuted  an  unfortunate 
cripple ;  but  in  Derry,  where  the  bribery 
was  of  a  most  extensive  character,  every 
individual  concerned  in  it  got  away  abso- 
lutely unscathed.  I  have  now  explained 
the  reasons  why  I  have  proposed  this 
Amendment;  but  the  moment  I  heard 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  sug- 
gest that  it  would  come  in  better  at  a 
later  period,  I  rose  to  offer  to  withdraw 
the  Amendment.  Of  course,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington 
(Lord  Eandolph  Churchill)  naturally 
desired  to  make  an  explanation  and  to 
continue  the  debate,  and,  therefore,  I 
gave  way.  If  the  Government  desire 
that  the  Amendment  should  be  with- 
drawn, I  have  no  objection  to  withdraw 
it ;  but  I  hope  they  will  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  in  order  to  give  the 
Committee  some  explanation  in  regard 
to  the  points  which  have  been  raised. 
For  my  own  part,  I  accept  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  and  after  this  explanation  I 
am  quite  ready  to  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  The  Committee  will 
not  be  surprised,  after  the  speech  which 
has  been  delivered  by  the   hon.   and 
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learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy),  that  even  at  the  risk 
of  continuing  the  discussion  for  some 
little  time  longer,  I  should  desire  to  say 
a  few  words.  I  will  ask  the  permission 
of  the  Committee  to  commence  my  ob- 
servations by  an  allusion  to  myself 
personally.  It  has  been  said  more  than 
once,  in  the  course  of  this  and  other  dis- 
cussions, that  I  am  an  Orange  partizan. 
I  wish  to  assure  the  House,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  my  remarks,  that  there 
is  probably  no  hon.  Member  of  this 
House  less  connected  in  any  way  with 
Orangeism  than  I  am.  I  am  not  an 
Orangeman,  nor  have  I  had  any  con- 
nection of  any  kind,  either  by  family  or 
otherwise,  with  that  society.  It  so  hap- 
pens that,  as  I  believe,  I  am  not  even 
personally  acquainted  with  three  Orange- 
men, save  and  except  hon.  Members  of 
this  House,  some  of  whom,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  be  Orangemen. 

An  hon.  Member  :  What  of  Colonel 
£ing-Harman  ? 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  may  say,  further, 
that  in  the  course  of  my  career  I  have 
often  taken  opportunity  publicly  to  ex- 
press my  strong  abhorrence  of  these 
party  demonstrations,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, both  on  one  side  and  the  other, 
have  been  highly  detrimental  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  North 
of  Ireland.  I  trust  the  Committee  will 
excuse  my  having,  under  the  circum- 
stances, made  this  personal  reference. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  has  stated  that  it  was  by  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  law  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  that  the  Kerry  Moon- 
lighters were  brought  to  justice.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  interrupting  him,  because 
the  statement  he  made  was  not  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  facts.  As 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance,  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  of  a  Kerry  Moonlighter 
having  been  convicted  in  Kerry,  No 
doubt,  at  the  Winter  Assizes  in  1 885, 
there  was  a  large  number  of  Kerry 
Moonlighters  convicted  in  the  City  of 
Ck>rk.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
says  that  they  were  convicted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinary  law,  but  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  will  bear  in 
mind  that  that  only  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  offences  having  been 
committed  at  a  particular  season  of  the 
year,  and,  therefore,  the  trial  was  trans- 


ferred from  one  county  to  another.  But 
I  would  ask,  whether,  if  the  Government 
is  of  opinion,  from  past  experience,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  venue  changed 
from  one  county  to  another,  they  are 
not  justified  in  asking  the  legislature  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  law  ?  Would 
not  an  alteration  in  the  law  be  justified 
if  under  the  present  law  a  man  who 
committed  an  offence  in  February  or 
May  got  scot  free,  whereas  if  the  offence 
had  been  committed  in  September  or 
October,  he  would  probably  have  been 
convicted  at  the  Winter  Assizes  ?  It  is 
to  meet  this  difficulty  that  the  Govern- 
ment asked  the  House  to  enable  a  change 
of  venue  to  be  made. 

An  hon.  Member  :  To  the  Old  Bailey. 

Mr.  holmes  :  In  regard  to  tho 
Winter  Assizes,  in  the  year  1886,  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Longford  is 
wrong  when  he  states  that  40  Moon- 
lighters were  convicted  in  the  City  of 
Cork. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  did  not  say  so 
—I  said  20. 

Mr.  HOLMES:  It  is  not  for  me  to 
criticize  the  action  of  Cork  juries,  but  I 
believe  that  there  was  nothing  like  an 
extensive  conviction  of  Moonlighters  at 
those  Assizes. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  tell  the 
Committee  how  many  persons  were  tried, 
and  how  many  were  convicted  ? 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  cannot  go  through 
the  cases  individually  now.  All  I  assert 
is  that  the  number  of  Moonlighters  con- 
victed at  the  Cork  Winter  Assizes  was 
very  small.  I  now  come  to  the  obser- 
vations which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  made  ii^  reference  to  the 
Belfast  riots.  In  the  first  place,  I  may 
say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
is  under  a  serious  misapprehension  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  says  that 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  of  the  rioters 
were  successfully  prosecuted.  I  can  in- 
form the  hon<  and  learned  Member  that 
by  summary  conviction  more  than  100 
were  brought  to  justice,  and,  at  the 
Winter  Assizes,  about  66  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  heavy  penalties.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
to  say  that  only  about  six  of  the  rioters 
were  brought  to  justice.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  proceeded  to  say  that 
the  results  of  this  Winter  Assizes  at 
Tyrone  were  imsatisfactory,  and  that  I 
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myself  declared  that  Tyrone  juries  were 
worse  than  Kerry  juries.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  seems  to  imagine  that 
because  I  listened  to  that  allegation  and 
remained  silent,  that,  therefore,  I  as- 
sented to  it.  Now,  I  always  think  that 
when  an  hon.  Member  is  making  a  series 
of  statements  it  is  better  to  wait  for  a 
proper  opportunity  of  reply  instead  of 
throwing  out  inter)  ectional  observations. 
Not  only  did  I  never  make  such  a  state- 
menty  but  no  such  idea  ever  occurred  to 
my  mind.  I  have  stated  over  and  over 
again  that  the  juries  at  the  Tyrone 
winter  Assizes  did  their  duty  with  won- 
derful fairness  and  impartiality.  There 
were  three  serious  cases  of  murder  tried 
at  the  Tyrone  Assizes.  In  one  case — 
the  case  of  a  Catholic  indicted  for  a 
wilful  murder  committed  in  Lurgan — 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
offence  was  wilful  murder,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  prisoner  was  the 
person  who  committed  it  or  not.  The 
charge  was  one  of  murdering  a  Pro- 
testant during  an  Orange  demonstra- 
tion. The  Tyrone  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  T.  M.  he  ALT:  Did  the  jury 
disagree  with  the  Judge's  charge?  What 
was  the  name  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  holmes  :  It  was  the  first  case 
heard,  and  it  was  immediately  before 
Donelly's  case.  Donelly  was  not  tried 
for  wdful  murder  at  all.  The  case 
I  refer  to  was  a  case  of  murder,  and  the 
sole  question,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
was  whether  the  prisoner  committed  the 
murder  or  not. 

An  hon.  Meicbbr:  The  name  of  the 
prisoner  was  Hart. 

Mr.  HOLMES:  I  presume  the  hon 
Member  does  not  suppose  that  I  have 
any  intention  to  misrepresent  the  facts 
of  the  case.  I  was  in  Court  myself,  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  for  a  moment 
I  would  represent  that  the  result  of  my 
case  was  different  from  what  it  actually 
was.  As  I  have  said,  the  verdict  in  that 
case  was  one  of  acquittal,  the  prisoner 
charged  being  a  Catholic,  and  the  charge 
being  one  of  murder.  The  second  case 
was  that  of  the  murder  of  Head  Con- 
stable Gardner.  What  occurred  in  that 
case  was  this — ^the  jury  disagreed.  I 
was  under  the  impression  when  I  read 
the  depositions  in  connection  with  the 
case  that  there  was  a  substantial  case, 
but  when  I  heard  the  evidence  g^ven 
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in  Court  it  seemed  pretty  clear  to  me 
that  there  had  been  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  constable  who  identified  the 
prisoner.  This  prisoner  was  subsequently 
acquitted,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished judges  on  the  Irish  Bench- 
Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  — on  the  second 
trial,  which  took  place  at  Belfast,  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  jury  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion.   That  was 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  jury  dis- 
agreed at    the  Winter  Assizes.      The 
tMrd  case  was  the  only  case,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  which  occurred  at  the  Winter 
Assizes  at  Tyrone  in  which  there  was  a 
failure  of  justice.   It  was  the  case  of  the 
elder  Walker,  who  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  a    soldier  named  Hughes. 
The  jury  stated  that  they  were  willing 
to  find  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  but 
they  refused  to  find  a  verdict  of  murder. 
Now,  I  admit  that  in  that  case  the  jury 
ought  to  have  found  a  verdict  of  murder 
on  the  admitted  facts,  and  that  was  the 
only  case  tried  at  the  Tyrone  Assizes  in 
which  there  was  any  failure  of  justice 
whatever.     Catholic    rioters    were    ac- 
quitted and  convicted,  and  Protestant 
rioters  were  again  and  again  convicted. 
I  believe  that  more  than  40  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  suffer  punish- 
ment.   I  wish  to  impress  these  facts 
upon  the  Committee  that  in  one  or  two 
cases  where  a  Catholic  was  put  upon  his 
trial,  and  where  there  seemed  hardly  to 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  proof  of  the  offence, 
yet  the  jury  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of 
counsel,  and  he  was  acquitted.    Having 
read  the  informations  that  were  laid 
against  the  prisoners,  and  all  the  deposi- 
tions, I  have  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
knowing  whether  the  juries  did  their 
duty  or  not,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
hon.   and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  had  had  the  same  advantage  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  only  single 
failure  of  justice  during  those  trials, 
which  extended  over  three  weeks,  was  the 
case  to  which  I  have  referred — namely 
the  case  in  which  the  elder  Walker  was 
placed  on  his  trial  for  murder,  and  in 
which  the  jury  refused  to  convict  him  of 
anything  but  manslaughter.     Although 
it  has  been  charged  against  the  Gbvern- 
ment  that  the  Walkers  were  tried  at 
Belfast,  I  can  assure  hon.  Members  that 
the  honest  desire  was  that  they  should 
not  be  tried  there.     But  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  it.     I  myself  had  a  strong 
objection  to  that  course  being  taken  in 
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consequence  of*  the  excitement  under 
which  the  people  of  Belfast  were  labour- 
ing at  the  time.  In  face  of  the  fact 
that  on  former  occasions  Belfast  rioters 
were  tried  before  Belfast  juries,  and  that 
the  jurlesdid  theirdutj^and  thatwe  could 
not  make  out  a  case  under  the  existing 
law  to  induce  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  to  change  the  venue,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Crown  to  remove  the  case  else- 
where. I  admit,  however,  that  if  we 
had  had  in  force  an  Act  of  Parliament 
Buch  as  we  now  ask  the  House  to  pass, 
the  case  would  have  been  tried  with  a 
different  venue.  The  charge  is  that  the 
conduct  of  this  prosecution  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  under  the  Liberal  Government 
by  delay,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  present  Government. 
But,  Sir,  if  the  prisoners  had  been  re- 
turned for  trial  at  Belfast  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Law 
Officers  to  have  had  the  case  tried  at  Bel- 
fast at  the  time  the  riots  were  going  on ; 
and  the  Law  Officers  who  represented 
the  Government  of  that  day  did  go  down 
to  Belfast  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
these  and  certain  other  cases — other 
cases  connected  with  the  riots  which 
had  previously  been  returned  for  trial. 
But  what  did  they  do?  They  appHed 
to  the  Court  that  each  of  the  cases  should 
stand  over  to  the  Spring  Assizes  upon 
the  ground  that  the  excitement  was  such 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  fair  trial. 
[Mr.  Chance:  The  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  made  the  order,  then.]  But 
something  more  with  reference  to  that — 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  although 
they  applied  that  the  case  should  stand 
over  to  the  Spring  Assizes,  did  certainly 
not  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  when  that 
excitement  had  cooled  down  the  case 
could  not  be  properly  tried  at  Belfast. 
In  one  of  the  most  serious  cases  they 
gave  an  undertaking  that  the  man 
should  be  tried  in  the  County  of  Down. 
It  is  right  for  me  to  say  that,  according 
to  my  recollection,  justice  was  done  in 
this  case  by  a  County  Down  Magistrate 
at  the  Spring  Assizes.  \_InterrupiioM.']  I 
always  make  it  a  rule,  while  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen are  speaking,  to  abstain  from 
interrupting  them,  knowing  that  I  have 
the  right  to  reply  to  their  statements 
afterwards.  It  is  very  difficult  while 
interruptions  take  place  for  anyone  but 
the  speaker  himself  to  hear  what  he  is 
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saying,  and  the  effect  of  the  interrup- 
tions which  have  unfortunately  been 
made  may  be  that  the  reply  I  have  made 
on  the  charges  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  been  so  clear  to  the  minds  of 
some  as  I  desire  that  it  should  be.  I 
have  now  gone  through  the  case  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy). 
Speaking  in  the  hearing  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  with  whom  it 
will  rest,  I  say  that  if  such  a  state  of 
things  as  existed  in  the  past  existed 
in  Belfast  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  the  Government  of  the  day  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  applying  the  Act 
in  Belfast  in  the  same  way  as  they 
would  in  Kerry.  During  the  18  months 
that  I  have  been  responsible  for  criminal 
prosecutions  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  I  have  not  shown  the  slightest 
difference  as  between  one  party  and 
another.  With  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  Bench  of  Magistrates  in  Fermanagh, 
I  did  in  that  case  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  do.  In  the  case  of  the  man 
whom  they  would  not  return  for  trial,  I 
took  steps  to  have  the  case  investigated  a 
second  time,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
result  was  the  same ;  but  my  power 
ended  there.  The  same  thing  occurred 
more  than  once  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
and  I  took  the  same  course  ;  but  again 
with  the  same  result.  If  we  had  had 
this  Bill  in  force  we  should  have  got  the 
persons  charged  summarily  dealt  with. 
But  whether  it  be  in  Fermanagh  or  Kerry, 
I  pledge  my  self  that  I  will  not  make  any 
difference  between  one  party  and  another 
as  long  as  I  have  this  Act  to  administer. 
Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.)  : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  informed 
us  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  will 
make  no  difference  between  parties.  On 
Friday  Icist  he  stated,  and  even  boasted, 
that  this  Act  would  be  retrospective. 
The  Government  will  have  the  fullest 
power  of  investigation  under  this  olause^ 
and  they  have  already  stated  that  they 
are  looking  out  for  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  Belfast  riots.  I  ask  whether,  with 
regard  to  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
district  and  which  are  undetected,  the 
Government  really  intend  to  break  up 
the  Orange  Organization  and  put  it  down. 
That  is  the  subject  and  purport  of  my  in- 
quiry. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, has  confined  himself  to  dealing 
with  general  matters,  on  which,  of  course, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  reply.   But  let 
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me  say  that  the  action  of  the  Tyrone 
juries  as  reported  in  the  public  Press, 
and  described  by  Justice  Lawson,  has 
been  of  the  most  disgraceful  character. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knows  very 
well  in  the  case  of  the  Donellys,  who 
acted  in  defence  of  their  own  houses, 
that  Justice  Lawson  charged  for  acquittal, 
that  the  jury  refused  to  agree  and  the 
man  was  tried  again ;  whereas,  if  the 
jury  had  done  their  duty,  the  men  would 
have  been  acquitted.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  could  have  taken  no 
other  course  than  that  which  he  took  in 
Walker's  case.  But,  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  only  to  go  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  to  get  them  to  do  all 
he  wants.  Am  I  to  be  told  that  the  most 

servile  and  corrupt  Court  in  Ireland 

[  Cries  of  *'  Order  !  "  **  Withdraw  !  "] 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knows  that  he  must 
not  speak  in  that  way  of  Courts  of 
Justice.  [CriMo/** Withdraw!"] 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  shall  of  course 
withdraw  it  in  this  House.  When  I 
leave  the  House  I  shall  speak  in  the  same 
way.  I  say  that  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Ireland  has  never  refused 
any  application  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
If  the  Crown  makes  a  motion  it  is  al- 
ways granted. 

Mr.  HOLMES:  I  think  I  can  say 
that  my  recollection  is  that  out  of  five  or 
six  applications  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
the  motion  was  refused  in  every  case  but 
one  or  two. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tell  us  when  those  appli- 
cations were  made  ? 

Mr.  HOLMES :  Twenty  years  ago. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  admit  that  it 
was  so  at  that  time.  I  am  referring  to 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  I  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  give  a  single 
instance  where  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  has  refused  the  motion  of  the 
Crown.  The  only  case  that  I  remember 
was  in  the  case  of  the  "  Crown  v.  Boyd.?' 
That  is  the  only  instance  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  give.  I  assert  that 
there  was  a  distinct  connivance  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
cause  disorder  at  Belfast,  and  I  will  give 
as  an  instance  the  case  of  the  Orange- 
man tried  for  the  Monaghan  murder, 
who  was  caught  almost  redhanded  in 
the  act ;  who  fired  the  shot,  and  who, 
beoaose  his  mother  got  up  and  swore 
tiuilbe  fired  the  reTolyer  before  he  left 
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the  house,  was  acquitted.  In  Belfast 
you  have  no  necessity  to  resort  to  the 
system  of  change  of  venue.  You  have 
there  your  juries  ready  to  hand,  and, 
therefore,  Orangemen  escape  and  Ca- 
tholics are  always  convicted.  We  know 
that  has  always  happened.  We  ask  the 
Government,  with  the  Beport  in  the 
Blue  Book  staring  them  in  the  face, 
whether  they  intend  to  put  down  the 
Orange  disorder  in  the  North  as  they 
have  stated  they  will  do  in  the  case  of 
agrarian  disorder  in  the  South.  That  is 
the  object  of  this  debate,  and  I  take  it 
we  are  entitled  to  an  answer  on  that 
point.  The  Government  have  refused 
pratically  to  give  any  information  as  to 
the  districts  to  which  this  clause  will  be 
applied.  I  am,  however,  willing  to 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  right  non. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  to  postpone  to  a 
later  day  the  exertion  of  pressure  on 
that  point. 

The  chief  SECEETAB Y  for  lEtB- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoxjr)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  hope  we  may  now  consider  that 
this  episode,  which,  however  important 
it  may  be,  is  hardly  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee — especially  as 
the  hon.  Member  has  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian — ^has  termi- 
nated. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
who  moved  this  Amendment  having  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  of  the  right  non. 
Gentleman  opposite— that  the  debate 
should  be  raised  on  a  later  stage  of  the 
Bill,  I  presume  that,  in  doing  so,  he 
speaks  for  those  Gentlemen  who  are 
sitting  near  him.  I  do  not  intend  to 
reply  to  the  statement  of  the  rieht  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
as  I  should  certainly  have  done  had  I 
followed  him  in  debate,  except  in  a  very 
few  words.  There  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  there  is  no 
power,  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  Bill 
Deyond  the  words  which  are  laid  down 
within  its  four  comers.  The  reason  why 
I  used  the  word  '*  disorder  "  was  because 
it  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  that  which 
would  best  convey  my  meaning  to  the 
House.  There  are  many  Members  who 
talk  as  if  Boycotting  and  intimidation 
were  not  crimes.  To  say  to  them  that 
the  Bill  only  dealt  with  crime  would, 
therefore,  have  been  misleading.  No 
one  can  maintain  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute disorder;    and  this   is   why  I 
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added  that  word  to  my  description  of 
the  objects  of  the  measure. 

Mk.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  So  far  as 
Members  on  these  Benches  are  concerned 
the  Amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 
Tbe  discussion  which  has  arisen,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South.  Paddington  (Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill). 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork)  : 
The  Government  ask  for  this  power  with 
reference  to  crime  in  Ireland  because 
they  allege  that  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  CommisBion  of  crime  is,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  withheld.  Now,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  before  you  give  power 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  institute  the 
inquiry  provided  for  by  the  section,  he 
should  be  satisfied,  in  the  words  of  the 
Amendment  I  am  about  to  move,  that, 
''Owing  to  intimidation,  or  other  im- 
proper cause,  evidence  in  connection  with 
such  offence  had  been  withheld."  We 
say  that  before  this  power  is  given, 
granting  the  inquiry  to  be  necessary,  we 
should  have  some  guarantee  that  the 
machinery  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
officials  shall  not  be  abused  to  the  harm 
of  individuals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
put  into  words  which  the  Government 
think  clearly  embody  their  meaning,  and, 
therefore,  if  they  have  no  wish  to  cause 
harm  to  individuals,  but  only  to  reach 
cases  where  evidence  is  withheld  through 
intimidation,  they  can  have  no  objection 
to  the  insertion  of  these  words.  All  we 
ask  is  that  in  the  clause  it  shall  be  pro- 
vided that  the  Attorney  General  shall 
not  have  power  to  set  the  provision  in 
motion  unless  he  has  satisfied  himself 
that  proof  exists  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  institute  the  inquiry.  The  clause 
is  not  limited  to  any  class  of  crimes,  it 
includes  all ;  but  we  know  that  a  multi- 
tude of  the  cases  of  ordinary  crimes 
arise  as  distinct  from  agrarian  crime. 
No  one  contends,  in  those  cases,  that 
there  is  any  indisposition  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  evidence,  and  no  one  has 
implied  that  it  exists ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  not  be  able  to 
order  inquiry  unless  he  has  proof  that 
it  ought  to  be  held  for  the  reason 
assigned.   For  these  reasons,  I  hope  the 


Government  will  accept  the  very  reason- 
able Amendment  which  I  now  beg  to 
move. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  8,  after  **  district,"  insert 
"  and  that,  owing  to  intimidation,  or  other  im- 
proper cause,  evidence  in  connection  with  such 
offence  has  been  withheld." — {Mr.  M,  Uealy.) 

Question  proposed,''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
EiOHAKD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
I  can,  in  a  few  words,  state  why  it  is  im- 
possible for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  accept  this  Amendment.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  remem- 
bers that  on  Friday  night  we  agreed  to 
insert  words  providing  that  a  sworn  in- 
formation shall  be  made  before  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  takes  action 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  wishes  us  to  say  now 
that  the  Attorney  General  shall  not  act 
unless  he  is  satisfied  that,  owing  to 
intimidation  or  other  improper  cause, 
information  has  been  withheld.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  however  impos- 
sible it  may  be  to  obtain  evidence,  the 
Attorney  General  would  not  be  able  to 
act  unless  he  had  some  evidence  before 
him.  The  provision  with  regard  to  the 
sworn  information  will  operate  as  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  the  powers 
of  the  clause  being  applied  where  in- 
timidation does  not  exist.  We  certainly 
cannot,  for  these  reasons,  assent  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork. 

Mr.  MAURICE  [HEALY:  All  my 
Amendment  asks  is  that  the  information 
contain  a  sworn  statement  that  evidence 
has  been  withheld  through  intimidation 
or  other  improper  cause.  It  would  not 
be  exceedingly  unreasonable  that  before 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  could 
institute  an  inquiry  under  the  section 
he  should  hold  a  preliminary  inquiry. 
What  my  Amendment  provides  is  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  satisfied, 
not  merely  that  the  offence  has  been 
committed,  but  that  a  state  of  things  has 
arisen  such  as  the  Government  admit  to 
be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  powers  contained  in 
this  clause — that  the  information  which 
sets  the  Attorney  General  in  motion 
shall  not  merely  contain  a  verification  of 
the  fact  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, but  shall  also  contain  an  allega- 
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tion  made  on  the  sworn  testimony  of 
some  person  on  whom  be  can  rely  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  the  district—  that 
owing  to  intimidation  evidence  cannot  be 
obtained. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  8,  after  '*  district,"  insert 
"  and  that,  owing  to  intimidation  or  other  im- 
proper cause,  evidence  in  connection  with  such 
offence    has    been  withheld." —(ifr.    Mauries 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERA.L  (Sir 
EiOHABD  Websteb)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
It  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  accept  the  Amendment, 
seeing  that  it  has  already  been  provided 
that  the  Attorney  General  is  only  to  take 
action  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
in  cases  where  an  information  has  been 
sworn,  which  will  operate  as  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  those  provisions  being 
extended  to  places  where  intimidation 
does  not  exist. 

SiE  CHARLES  RUSSELL:  I  do 
not  think  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  has  done  full  jus- 
tice to  the  arguments  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  Amendment  or  to  the 
Amendment  itself.  The  Government 
do  not  propose,  as  I  understand,  that 
this  is  to  be  a  provision  which  is  to  be 
put  in  operation  in  every  case.  They 
propose  it  as  a  provision  which  they  say 
is  necessary  on  account  of  several  diffi- 
culties which  are  specified.  The  diffi- 
culties are  alleged  to  be  in  getting 
evidence  on  account  of  people  being 
intimidated,  and  the  Amendment  pro- 
poses that  instead  of  this  being  a 
clause  which  n^igbt,  if  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  gets  a  sworn  in- 
formation, apply  generally,  it  shall  be 
restricted  to  a  class  of  specified  cases 
in  regard  to  which  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  get  evidence.  That,  I  un- 
derstand, is  the  argument  in  support  of 
the  Amendment;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
endeavoured  to  meet  that  by  saying 
this  is  not  workable  at  all,  and 
is  not  necessary,  because  the  clause 
provides,  by  the  Amendment  to  which 
the  Government  agree,  that  there  shall 
be  Bworn  information.  That  is  no 
answer  to  the  objection  made,  and 
wliioli  thifl  Amendment  puts  forward — 


Mr.  Maurice  Seaty 


namely,  that  this  sworn  information 
should  disclose  something  more  than  the 
commission  of  an  offence,  and  that  all 
the  clause  provides  is  that  there  shall  be 
a  sworn  information  to  the  effect  that  an 
offence  has  been  committed  to  which  this 
section  applies.  Now  the  section  ap- 
plies, not  merely  to  offences  ptinishable 
under  this  Act  specifically,  out  it  ap- 
plies also  to  felonies  and  misdemeanours, 
which  means  all  felonies,  and  all  misde- 
meanours, and  all  offences  under  this 
Act.  If  the  sworn  information,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  provision  of  the  section,  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  those  special 
grounds  upon  which  this  particular 
clause  is  to  operate,  and  whidi  will  be 

Eut  forward  as  justification,  that  would 
e  another  matter ;  but  it  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  sworn  information, 
according  to  the  provision  as  it  now 
stands  and  specifies,  need  not  contain 
anything  to  show  that  there  are  any 
exceptional  circumstances  whatever 
within  the  district  proclaimed  which 
prevent  evidence  being  obtained — which 
shows  that  intimidation  or  anything  else 
prevails  to  prevent  evidence  being  S)rth- 
coming.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  has  not  quite  met 
that  contention.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
criticism  he  made  upon  the  wording  of 
the  Amendment  itself ;  it  would  be  better 
if  the  Amendment  ran — ''  Owing  to  in- 
timidation or  other  causes  evidence  in 
connection  with  such  offences  is  not 
forthcoming." 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Mr. 
Courtney,  I  want  to  say  a  few  more 
words  upon  this  Amendment.  It  is 
well  the  Committee  should  understand 
exactly  the  view  the  GK>vernment  take. 
This  clause  is  to  applv  to  proclaimed 
districts.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  has  referred  to-night  to  the 
fact  that  we  may  have  to  discuss  what 
districts  shall  be  proclaimed.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  not  proclaim 
any  district  without  cause ;  they  will  not 
proclaim  a  district  unless  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  make  it  right  for  such 
an  inquiry  to  be  held  into  the  terrorism 
under  which  the  people  are  living. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  clause  is 
limited  to  a  proclaimed  district  in  itself 
implies  that  there  is  a  state  of  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  desirable  an 
inquiry  should  be  held.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
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says  that,  ia  addition  to  that,  there 
should  be  something  like  a  statement, 
with  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  there 
is  intimidation  or  some  other  improper 
cause  which  prevents  evidence  in  con- 
nection with  particular  offences  being 
forthcoming.  In  our  view,  it  would  not 
be  a  right  precaution  or  safeguard  to 
throw  around  this  remedial  measure 
which  we  think  most  desirable.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  now  into  cases  in  which 
these  inquiries  have  been  held,  and  held 
with  advantage  to  the  public  in  the  past ; 
but  we  certainly  do  think  that,  once  a 
district  is  proclaimed,  once  the  respon- 
sible Qovernment  has  said  the  condition 
of  a  district  is  such  that  it  ought  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  that  this  section  ought 
to  apply,  the  discretion  should  be  left  to 
the  Executive,  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  subject  only  to  this  precau- 
tion— that  he  shall,  before  putting  the 
section  into  operation,  be  satisfied,  on 
sworn  information,  that  an  offence  has 
been  committed.  The  Government  can- 
not agree  to  the  Amendment,  nor  can 
we  agree  to  the  substance  of  it,  because 
we  consider  it  would  unduly  limit  the 
power  of  the  Executive  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  proclaiming  the  district. 

Me.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  we  cannot 
admit  the  validity  of  the  arguments  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir 
Bichard  Webster).  The  case  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  made  against 
the  Amendment  is  simply  this.  No  dis- 
trict will  be  proclaimed  until  the  Execu- 
tive Government  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  state  of  general  terrorism 
exists  in  the  district.  Then  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  maintained 
that  if  terrorism  does  exist  in  a  district, 
it  is  reasonable  that  the  Executive  power 
should  abandon  the  ordinary  law  and 
resort  to  extreme  powers  such  as  those 
contained  in  this  Bill.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain lameness  in  that  argument,  because 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
would  have  us  believe  that,  because 
there  is  general  intimidation  in  a  dis- 
trict, there  is  general  sympathy  with 
every  form  of  crime  in  the  district. 
Greatly  as  Conservative  Members  of  this 
House  have  maligned  Ireland,  I  do  not 
think  any  one  of  them  will  say  that 
every  description  of  crime  is  considered 
lightly  in  Ireland.  I  think  that  the 
real  reason  why  the  Government  should, 
in  the  pursuance  of  their  present  policy, 


decline  to  accept  this  Amendment  is  a 
very  simple  one  indeed.     They  desire  to 
use  this  weapon,  not   as  a  weapon  to 
obtain  evidence  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  withheld,  or  where  it  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  but  as  a  weapon  to  perse- 
cute people  in  Ireland  at  the  bidding  of 
any  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  any  landlord  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Club.  Although 
they  could  find  plenty  of  land  agents, 
and  others  who  would   be  willing   to 
swear  anything,  they  decline  to  put  the 
tender  consciences  of  these  individuals  to 
the  test  of  showing  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence.      The 
Government  desire,  on  the  mere  allega- 
tion that  a  crime  has  been  committed  in 
a  district,  to  put  this^  section  into  force. 
Under    this    section    as    it    stands,   it 
will    be    perfectly  competent    for   the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,    on  re- 
ceiving sworn  information  that  an  offence 
has  been  committed,    to   order  an  in- 
quiry, to  drag  up  men  even  from  out- 
side the  district,  and,  if  they  refuse  to 
answer  any  question  put  to  them,  run 
them  into  gaol.     I  think  this  Amend- 
ment  is    extremely    reasonable.      The 
foundation  of  this  section  is  that  evi- 
dence is  not  forthcoming.      We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Go^mment ;  but  when  they  are 
asked  to  embody  their  good  intentions 
in  the  Bill  they  refuse.     I  am  forced  to 
the  opinion  that  they  intend  to  use  this 
section  at  the  bidding  of  any  landlord 
in  any  district  to  torture,  imprison,  and 
ruin  the  people. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) : 
I  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  is  a  little  astray  in  thinking 
that  this  clause  is  applied  to  witnesses 
in  proclaimed  districts  only.  That  is 
not  so.  A  witness  may  be  summoned 
from  outside  a  proclaimed  district,  if 
the  district  in  which  he  resides  adjoins 
any  county,  part  of  which  is  proclaimed. 
A  little  area  may  be  proclaimed,  and 
three  or  four  counties  may  abut  upon  it. 
This  is  a  witness's  section,  putting 
witnesses  to  very  serious  inconvenience, 
and  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  to  real 
torture.  It  is  their  case  which  is  to  be 
considered,  and  not  the  case  of  criminals. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  really  does  mean  to  confine  the 
operation  of  the  section  to  witnesses  in  a 
proclaimed  district,  it  will  be  absolutely 
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necessary  tliatthe  section  should  undergo 
some  alteration.  Now,  if  the  Govern- 
ment think  that  they  cannot  get  men  to 
give  a  formal  opinion,  that  evidence  is 
not  forthcoming  on  account  of  the 
intimidation  wMch  prevails,  they  are 
grievously  mistaken  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  men  they  have  supporting  them  in 
Ireland.  They  will  have  no  such 
difficulty.  But  if  this  Amendment  is 
accepted,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  some 
one  amongst  the  Government's  sup- 
porters being  honest  enough  not  to  swear 
up  to  the  mark.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  what  the  effect  in  many  cases  of 
similar  provisions  to  this  is,  and  I  do 
say  that  unless  some  precaution  of  this 
sort  is  taken,  the  same  thing  which 
occurred  to  my  knowledge  under  the 
Crimes  Act  will  occur  again.  If  the 
Government  do  not  accept  some  Amend- 
ment, confining  in  some  way  the  opera- 
tion of  this  section,  undoubtedly  it  will 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  very  considerable 
oppression.  1  did  not  rise  to  detain  the 
Committee  at  any  length ;  but  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  a 
witness's  clause,  that  it  is  the  case  of 
witnesses  that  is  to  be  considered,  and 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  England  is  quite  mistaken 
if  he  thinks  witnesses  are  protected  by 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  venture  to  think  that,  so  far,  the 
Government  have  not  appreciated  the 
immense  importance  of  this  Amendment. 
We  have  already  seen,  from  the  dis- 
cussion, that  the  clause  has  been  drafted 
in  great  haste  and  with  a  very  great 
want  of  care.  It  is  rather  curious  that, 
in  an  important  Bill  of  this  kind,  such 
blunders  should  have  been  committed  in 
the  first  few  lines,  occasioning,  as  they 
do,  greater  discussion  in  the  Committee. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Richard  Webster)  has  already 
admitted  the  faultiness  of  the  clause  by 
accepting  the  Amendment  as  to  sworn 
information.  The  Amendment  now 
proposed  does  not  carry  the  safeguard 
very  much  further,  but  its  adoption  will 
make  people  feel  safer.  The  object  of 
having  a  sworn  information  was  to  pre- 
vent an  abuse  of  this  very  extraordi- 
nary provision,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
any  Criminal  Law  which  ought  to  be 
surrounded  with  greater  safeguards 
than  this.    This  clause  simply  amounts 
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to    the    introduction     into     the    Irish 
Criminal  Law  of  the  Inquisition.     It  is 
the  first  time  that  it  has  been  introduced 
permanently  into  that  law.     I  should 
like  to  hoar  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  would  say,  if  it  were 
to  be  proposed  to  introduce  permanently 
such  an  Inquisition  into  the  Criminal 
Law  of  this  country.     What  is  it  that  is 
demanded  ?    It  is  proposed,  and  I  think 
most  reasonably  proposed,  that  not  only 
should  there  be  a  sworn  information,  but 
that  there  should  be  some  inquiry  made 
beforehand — before  the  sworn  informa- 
tion is  laid — that  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  evidence.     We  have  not  had  any 
information  from  the  Government  as  to 
the  cases  in  which  similar  power,  under 
the  Act  of  1882,  was  put  into  execution. 
The  great  danger  of  a  clause  of  this 
kind  is  that  it  may  be   used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  detection  of  crime. 
I  can  well  imagine  some  unscrupulous 
official — however  guarded  you  are,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  have  such  people  about 
you — using  this  power  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.     Now,  what  were  the  cases  in 
which  inquiries  took  place    under  the 
Act  of  1882?    We  have  been  told  that 
inquiries   took  place  in    119  oases.     I 
asked  in  how  many  cases  the  inquiries 
were  held  after  examination  ?  That  is  a 
most  pertinent  inquiry  from   the  very 
point  of  view  of  this  Amendment.    We 
are  entirely  left  in  the  dark  on  that 
subject.     I  think  that  if  an  answer  had 
been  given,  we  should  have  found  that 
out  of  these  119  cases,  probably  half  of 
them  never  ought  to  have  been  investi- 
gated.    I  suppose  the  discussion  of  this 
Amendment  will  take  up  some  time,  and 
that  presently  the  Government  will  say 
we  are  obstructing  the  Committee.     But 
I  cannot  understand  any  more  impor- 
tant Amendment  being  proposed  than 
this,  and  I  cannot  understand  any  Go- 
vernment who  have  really  at  heart  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  which  shall 
be  an  improvement  to  the  Criminal  Law 
not   desiring  that   a   provision  of  this 
kind  shall  be  as  little  harsh  and  as  little 
distasteful  as  possible.     I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  to  insist  upon 
this  Amendment. 

Sir  WttLIAMHARCOUET  (Derby) : 
I  really  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  the  Government 
might  very  well  have  met  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made  from  this  side  of 
the  House.    I  cannot  think  that  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  has  fully  answered 
the  points  raised  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  (Sir 
Charles  Bussell).    First  of  all,  the  hon. 
and    learned    Attorney    General    says 
that  if  a  district  is  proclaimed,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this  power 
should  come  into  operation.     In  answer 
to  that,  you  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  there  may 
be  reasons  quite  apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  evidence  which  might  lead 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  district.    The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney    General     for     Ireland    (Mr. 
Holmes)  has  already,  this  afternoon,  told 
us  that  with  reference  to  the  Kerry  Moon- 
lighters he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  evidence  and  convictions.  The 
men  were  tried  at  Cork.     Well,  but  you 
might  have  proclaimed  both  Kerry  and 
Cork,  and  yet  you  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  conviction  of 
the  men.  There  is  another  thing  the  hon. 
and    learned     Attorney     General    (Sir 
Bichard  Webster)  has  not  remarked. 
He  spoke  as  if  this  clause  only  operates 
in  the  proclaimed  district.    That  is  not 
BO.      The    moment   you    have    got    a 
district    proclaimed,    and    the    offence 
sworn  to  upon  information,   you  may 
force  every  man  in  Ireland  to  attend  to 
give  evidence — under  this  clause  upon 
the  mere  suggestion  that  a  man  belong- 
ing to  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Dublin,  or  else- 
where,   knows   something  about  what 
has  happened  in  Kerry,  you  may  sub- 
ject him  to  this  exceptional  form  of  ex- 
amination.    The  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  has  made  no  observation 
in  answer  to  that  point ;  therefore,  it  is 
quite  plain  that  the  operation  of  this 
clause  is  a  far  wider  one  than  that  of 
the  mere  proclaimed  district.    In  point 
of  fact,  every  man  in  Ireland  is  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  clause.    It 
is  quite  obvious  that  this  is  not  a  small 
question,   but  a   very  large    question. 
What  objection  can  there  be  to  meeting 
hon.  Members  in  this  matter?    I   am 
quite  certain  that  if  this  clause  referred 
to  England,  we  should  not  feel  the  diffi- 
culty about  it  we  do  now.    We  know 
very  well  that  in  England  this  clause 
would  not  bo  put  into  operation  unless 
there  were  some  very  strong  reasons  for 
it,  and  that  there  would  be  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  the  clause.    We 
know  that,  justly  or  unjustly,  that  feel- 


ing, generally  speaking,  would  not  exist 
in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland;  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  reasonable  demands.  Let  me  ask 
what  is  demanded?  You  are  asked, 
first  of  all,  that  a  sworn  information 
should  be  made  as  to  the  crime.  The 
Government  admit  that — a  very  proper 
admission.  Well,  what  objection  can 
you  have,  having  that  sworn  informa- 
tion, that  it  should  be  sworn  that  you 
cannot  get  evidence  ?  You  have  plenty 
of  people  at  your  command.  Having 
admitted  there  should  be  sworn  infor- 
mation as  to  crime,  why  should  you 
object  to  having  sworn  information  that 
a  state  of  things  exists  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  get  evidence  without  re- 
sorting to  this  section  ?  You  cannot,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
Amendment  impede  seriously  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  give  an  appearance,  at 
all  events,  which  will  satisfy  people  that 
this  clause,  stringent  as  it  is,  will  not  be 
applied  unless  there  is  particular  reason 
for  its  application.  The  present  pro- 
posal seems  to  be  so  reasonable  that  I 
cannot  understand  the  objection  of  the 
Government  to  accept  it. 

Sir  EICHAED  WEBSTER:  Mr. 
Courtney,  it  certainly  is  difficult  to  speak 
in  moderate  language  when  one  has  to 
deal  with  the  class  of  observations  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  favours 
the  House  with  when  criticizing  the 
proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
meeting  fair  criticism  in  the  House,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  I  am  wrong, 
to  admit  I  am  wrong,  or  if  I  feel  I  have 
put  forward  something  I  cannot  sup- 
port,  to  say  so  at  once.  I  have  been 
very  much  surprised  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  wno  has  for  years  been 
known,  not  only  to  this  House,  but  to 
England  and  the  world,  as  a  great 
jurist,  who  has  been  a  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown,  who  for  many  years  practised 
the  science  of  the  law,  should  put  such 
arguments  before  us  as  he  has  done 
during  the  course  of  these  debates.  I  do 
not  want  to  refer  to  matters  that  have 
gone  before,  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  although  I  may  have  to  do  so 
on  some  future  stage  of  the  debate ;  but 
we  heard  a  great  many  arguments  on 
Fridav  last  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man m  reference  to  ihe  distinction  be- 
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tween  the  word  "  offence  "  and  the  word 
**  crime,"  which  were  answered  conclu- 
sively by  his  own  Bill  of  18S2  and  by 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  of  1882. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  :  Will 
you  read  that  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  will 
with  the  very  greatest  pleasure.  I  will 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  told  us  the  other  night 
there  was  a  broad  distinction  between 
''offence"  and  "crime" — that  "offence" 
was  a  mild  offence. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  discussion  is 
now  travelling  very  wide  of  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  :  I  am 
sorry,  Sir,  that  I  somewhat  irregularly 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  must  go  into  the  ques- 
tion on  another  occasion.  I  will  now 
deal  with  what  he  has  said  to-night  on 
this  particular  Amendment.  Ho  has 
suggested  that,  in  respect  to  this  clause, 
there  should  be  some  such  precaution  set 
round  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  that  there  should  be  a  sworn  state- 
ment that,  owing  to  intimidation,  or  some 
other  cause,  evidence  is  not  forthcoming. 
I  wonder  whether  he  remembers  the 
section  of  his  own  Bill  ?  Was  there,  in 
the  Bill  of  1882,  any  precaution  of  this 
kind  ?  I  Sir  William  Harcourt  :  No.] 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  "no." 
Why  did  he  not  say  so  when  he  was 
addressing  the  Committee?  Why  did 
he  not  tell  the  Committee  what  was  the 
distinction  between  1882  and  the  present 
time  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  I  will 
tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
The  distinction  between  1882  and  the 
present  time  is  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time  and 
now.     [Cheers.'] 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  Sir,  it 
is  most  extraordinary  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  think  that  can  pass 
muster  in  this  House.  I  am  not  dealing 
with  the  applause  which  comes  from  be- 
low the  Gangway.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's point  is  that,  although  in  a 
particular  proclaimed  district  you  can- 
not get  evidence,  in  some  other  parts  of 
Ireland  you  can  get  evidence  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  that,  therefore,  you  ought 
to  put  some  safeguard  round  the  person 
who  has  to  put  the  Act  in  force.  Our 
clause  is  certainly  justified  by  the  16th 
section  of  the  Bill  of  1882.    By  that 
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section  there  was  exactly  similar  power 
g^ven  to  the  Resident  Magistrates  of 
Ireland.  Although  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  swallowing 
his  own  words  as  often  as  he  likes,  I 
think  that  when  he  attacks  this  Bill  and 
those  who  have  framed  this  Bill,  and 
when  he  insists  upon  precautions  being 
inserted  in  this  clause,  he  should,  at 
least,  tell  us  why  precautions  are  re- 
quired now  and  why  they  were  not  re- 
quired in  1882.  That  is  not  all.  Has 
England  ever  been  proclaimed?  Has 
it  ever  been  necessary  to  bring  in  a 
Crimes  Bill  for  England  ?  Yet,  what 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  in  the 
Explosives  Bill  of  1883— a  year  later? 
I  do  not  suppose  he  remembers  it — at 
any  rate,  it  is  very  convenient  to  be  able 
to  forget  all  your  own  legislation,  all 
your  own  speeches,  all  your  own  argu- 
ments, when  what  you  wish  to  do  is  to 
make  a  Party  opposition.  I  have 
noticed  as  a  most  curious  thing  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  quotes  everybody 
except  himself,  and  yet  there  is  no- 
body who  has  made  more  powerful 
speeches  on  these  and  kindred  subjects 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  am 
not  going  to  read  the  section,  but  I  re- 
mind the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I 
inform  the  House,  that  in  the  Explosives 
Act  of  1883  there  was  a  section  of  a  much 
more  stringent  character  than  that  under 
discussion,  for  it  said  that  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  without  affi- 
davit, without  any  person  being  charged, 
without  a  search  warrant  being  obtained, 
or  anything  else,  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
may  be  set  on  foot.  Neither  the  Bill  of 
1882  nor  the  Act  of  1883  made  pro- 
vision for  sworn  information  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  Act  of  1882 
does. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  I  am 
obliged  for  the  correction.     The  Act  of 

1882  does,  but  the  Explosives  Act   of 

1883  does  not.  Of  course  I  cannot  hope 
to  convince  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  who  are  of  the  character 
of  mind  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby ;  but,  at  any  rate,  when  we  are  look- 
ing at  this  clause,  and  to  the  proviso  that 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  enact,  I  think 
we  may  fairly  appeal  to  the  House  not 
to  go  back  to  a  second  reading  discussion 
of  this  Bill.  It  is  idle  to  suggest  that 
the  difference  between  this  clause  and 
the  Act  of  1882  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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condition  of  Ireland  now  and  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  then.  Once  given  that 
the  Preamble  of  the  Act  of  1882  was 
proved,  then  Clause  1 6  of  that  Act  be- 
comes a  proper  clause— once  given  that 
the  Preamble  of  this  Bill  is  proved,  then 
this  clause  that  we  are  discussing  is 
proved.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  willing 
as  I  am,  and  willing  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  to  consider  fairly  sug- 
gestions for  carrying  out  the  Preamble 
of  this  Bill,  we  do  object  to  Amendments 
being  made,  supported  by  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  which  are  totally  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bill, 
and  at  variance  with  the  principles  which 
he  has  accepted  in  measures  of  his 
own.  I  must  say  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
does  not  wish  to  facilitate  the  debate 
when  he  makes  speeches  like  that  which 
we  heard  from  him  just  now. 

Sib  CHAELES  EUSSELL  :  We  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  a 
long  discussion  in  Committee ;  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Eichard 
Webster)  who,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  very 
amiable  man,  should  lose  his  temper, 
as  it  will  prevent  the  Bill  being  dis- 
cussed in  a  fair  and  judicial  spirit.  I 
must  say  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  spoke  in  a  very  calm  manner,  and 
without  making  any  attack  or  any  offen- 
sive observations  upon  anyone.  He  gave 
his  reasons,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  solid  reasons,  in  support  of  this 
Amendment  in  a  very  temperate  way, 
and  his  reasons  were  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  If  they  are  answered, 
they  should  be  answered  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  delivered.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General,  in 
answering  the  arguments  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend — if  answer  it  can  be  called, 
because  his  style  of  meeting  the  case  is 
worn  threadbare — has  referred  to  the 
Act  of  1882.  Well,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
dividually concerned,  I  disapproved  of 
the  Act  of  1882,  and  I  voted  against  it, 
and  spoke  against  it,  just  as  I  am  voting 
and  speaking  against  this  Bill ;  but  my 
right  hon.  Friend  near  me  was  well 
founded  in  calling  attention  to  the  differ- 
ent state  of  things  that  existed  in  Ireland 
then,  though  I  do  not  think  his  observa- 
tions justified  the  measure  passed  in  that 
year.  But  to  meet  this  argument  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General 

VOL.  OOOXIV.    [third  skriks.] 


says,  that  once  it  is  granted  upon  the 
second  reading  that  the  principle  of  a  Bill 
is  proved,  then  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Bill  follows  the  proof  of 
that  Preamble.  He  says  this  is  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  Bill  of  1882 — so  he  says 
that  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  now  under 
discussion  is  proved,  the  proving  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  also  follows.  But 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  fails  to  see 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
cases.  There  was  a  Preamble  to  the 
Act  of  1882,  and  it  was — 

*'  That  whereas  by  reason  of  the  action  of 
secret  societies  and  combinations  for  illegal 
purposes  in  Ireland,  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  has  become  insufiicient  for  the  re- 
pression and  prevention  of  crime,  and  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  make  farther  provision,  &c." 


Well,  I  turn  to  the 
and  learned  Friend 
regards,  I  presume 
parental  fondness, 
amble  ?  Where  is 
is  not  to  be  found  ; 
at  all.     This  is  the 


Bill  which  my  hon» 

the  Attorney  General 

,  with  something  like 

What  is  its  Pre- 

it  to  be  found  ?    It 

there  is  no  Preamble 

tiUe  of  the  Bill— 


'*  A  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  crime  in  Ireland, 
and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto  ;" 

and  straightway  it  goes  on  to  the  enact- 
ing part.  There  is  no  Preamble  what- 
ever. I  would  call  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General's  attention  to  another 
distinction  between  the  Act  of  1882  and 
the  Bill  under  discussion.  In  the  first 
place  the  Act  of  1882  was  not  proposed 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  permanent 
general  Criminal  Law  of  the  country. 
It  was  avowed  as  a  temporary  measure, 
as  legislation  to  meet  a  temporary  con- 
dition of  things.  That  Bill  was  put  for- 
ward to  meet  an  exceptional  case,  but 
the  present  Bill  of  the  Government  ia 
part  of  what  is  to  be  their  permanent 
policy  for  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Ireland.  It  is  not  put  forward  as 
necessary  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency, 
to  grapple  with  some  exceptional  out- 
break of  crime.  The  measure  is  not 
resorted  to  as  a  ''hateful  expedient," 
because  it  could  not  be  avoided 
in  the  nature  of  things;  but  it  is 
to  be  regarded  for  the  future  as  part 
of  the  Tory  policy  for  the  government  of 
Ireland.  There  is  another  point  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer. 
Clause  16  of  the  Act  of  1882  expressly 
excluded  from  its  operation  a  subject 
which  this  Bill  relates  to,  and  which  will 
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be  found,  as  we  contend,  liable  to  great 
abuse.  Under  the  16t}i  section  of  the 
Act  of  1882,  all  matters  relating  to 
illegal  assemblies  were  excluded. 

Sir  KICHARD  WEBSTER:  No, 
no! 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL:  Section 
1 6  provided  that  where  a  sworn  informa- 
tion had  been  made  that  an  offence  had 
been  committed,  any  magistrate  could 
summon  a  person  to  appear  before  him, 
though  no  one  was  charged  with  the 
offence.  If  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
will  look  at  the  1st  sub-section  of  that 
Section  16,  in  the  Act  of  1882,  he  will 
find  that  an  offence  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section  means — 

''  Any  felony  or  miademeanoor,  and  also  any 
offence  against  this  Act,  with  the  exception  of 
the  offences  specified  in  Sections  10  and  11." 

Now,  the  offence  specified  in  Section  10 
is  the  case  of  illegal  meetings;  while 
Section  1 1  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
arrest  of  persons  found  out  at  night 
under  suspicious  circumstances. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  Section 
10  deals  with  meetings  prohibited  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  as  being  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace  and  safety.  Section  8, 
Sub-section  1,  makes  it  an  offence  to  take 
part  in  any  riot  or  unlawful  assembly. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  did  not 
say  that  riot  was  not  within  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  You  said 
unlawful  assembly  was  excluded. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  gave 
references  to  Sections  10  and  11 ;  but 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  illegal 
meeting^.  I  thought  I  had  said  so,  and 
I  think  I  did.  So  much  for  the  answer, 
or  rather  the  attempted  answer,  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite  to  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  near  me. 
I  do  not  think  the  attempt  was  at  all  a 
successful  one.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
says  that  it  would  be  possible  under  this 
section,  unless  some  safeguard  is  intro- 
duced such  as  is  contemplated  in  this 
Amendment,  to  summon  persons  from 
any  part  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  evidence  with  reference  to  a  crime 
committed  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
exceptional  power,  which  even  the  Go- 
vernment themselves  have  not  sought  to 
justify,  except  by  reference  to  special 
circumstances  which  prevent  evidence 
being  forthcoming  on  the  ground  of  in- 
timidation, ought  to  be  safeguarded  by 
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showing  the  existence  of  these  causes  as 
justification  for  the  provision.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General 
complains  of  the  opposition  to  this  Bill, 
and  seems  to  insinuate,  without  stating 
it,  that  this  Amendment  is  of  an  obstruc- 
tive character ;  I  deny  that  it  is  obstruc- 
tive ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
look  upon  this  Bill  as  mainly  and  essen- 
tially a  bad  Bill,  and  that  I  think  it  will 
work  mischief ;  and,  thinking  that,  I  feel 
I  should  fail  in  what  I  consider  to  be  my 
duty  if  I  did  not,  so  far  as  I  could,  resist 
it  and  where  unsuccessful  in  resistance 
endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to 
get  safeguards  introduced  into  it. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.) :  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy).  I  do  so 
because  this  clause,  like  the  whole  of 
this  detestable  Bill — which  is  more  de- 
testable to  hon.  Members  for  Ireland 
than  it  can  be  to  anyone  else  —provides 
for  what  I  may  call  a  Star  Chamber  ex- 
amination of  the  people  in  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster),  I  may  say  that  he  is 
setting  a  very  bad  example  to  Irishmen 
here  by  falling  into  a  temper  without 
provocation.  If  there  are  men  in  any 
section  or  quarter  of  this  House  who 
ought  to  be  excused  for  getting  into  a 
temper  on  this  Bill,  or  who  have  reason 
on  their  side  for  getting  into  a  temper 
over  this  Bill,  it  certainly  should  be,  to 
my  mind,  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  I  would,  therefore, 
advise  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
not  to  give  way  to  that  restiveness  under 
oriticism  of  this  Bill,  and  not  to  copy  the 
style  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  when  dealing  with  matters 
affecting  Ireland.  The  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  simply  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  arrested 
and  brought  before  this  inquisition  un- 
less there  is  sworn  information  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
evidence  to  convict.  But  the  Govern- 
ment mean  by  this  secret  inquiry — and 
they  cannot  g^t  out  of  the  situation  in 
any  other  way — that  there  is  intimida- 
tion abroad  in  the  district  that  prevents 
evidence  of  the  offences  being  given  and 
causes  evidence  to  be  withheld.  All  the 
Amendment  asks  is  that  a  clause  might 
be  inserted,  or  a  line  might  be  insertedi 
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in  the  Bill  providing  that  before  men 
are  brought  into  this  Star  Chamber  to 
be  examined  on  whatever  matter  the 
magistrate  likes — it  shall  be  proved 
before  this  action  is  taken  that  there  is 
intimidation  in  the  district  with  regard 
to  the  crime  upon  which  the  person  is 
called  upon  to  give  evidence.  I  do  not 
think  anything  more  reasonable  could 
be  proposed  in  this  House.  The  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, to  mj  mind,  will  be  interpreted 
by  the  Irish  people  into  a  belief  that  the 
Government  do  not  want  so  much  to  in- 
quire about  crime  in  these  secret  courts 
of  inquiry  in  particular  places  in  Ire- 
land, but  that  they  want  to  have  power 
to  examine  in  secret  men  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  on  whatever  subjects 
they  may  be  interested  in,  or  with 
regard  to  any  matter  which  the  land- 
lords of  the  district  may  be  interested 
in.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  likely 
than  that,  in  a  district  where  some  sort 
of  offence  has  occurred,  men  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  their  own  purposes 
trying  to  get  evidence  upon  a  certain 
matter,  will  accuse  a  number  of  leading 
politicians  in  the  place  and  have  them 
brought  before  the  secret  court  or  in- 
quisition, and  have  them  questioned  on 
matters  concerning  the  relations  of  land- 
lords and'  tenants.  The  Bill  may  be 
also  used  in  this  way.  The  local  land- 
lords and  the  local  magnates  may  find 
political  agitation  in  their  district  very 
unpleasant,  and  they  in  conjunction  with 
the  Castle  Authorities  may  wish  to  g^t 
their  opponents  out  of  the  way. 

The  OHAIEMAN:  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  discoursing  at  large.  He 
must  confine  himself  to  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND:  What  I  was 
endeavouring  to  do  was  to  show  that  if 
the  safeguard  contained  in  the  Amend- 
ment is  not  accepted  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  Government  Authorities  to  have 
men  brought  before  these  secret  courts 
of  inquiry  on  the  pretence  of  their 
having  some  knowledge  of  crime  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  in  reality  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  information  on 
subjects  of  quite  a  different  nature — 
information  on  matters  concerning  the 
interests  of  the  landlords.  We  know 
what  has  been  done  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend,  as  I 
take  it,  is  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  that  no  person  shall  be  called 


before  the  secret  court  of  inquiry  except 
persons  likely  to  give  evidence  in  regard 
to  crime,  and  who  would  not  otherwise 
give  evidence.  Now,  I  do  not  see 
why 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man  does  not  appear  to  have  compre- 
hended the  Amendment,  to  which  he  is 
not  speaking.  The  Amendment  requires 
that  *'  it  shall  be  stated  that  owing  to 
intimidation  or  other  improper  cause 
evidence  is  not  forthcoming." 

Mb.  W.  REDMOND :  I  should  wish, 
Sir,  to  be  in  Order,  and  what  I  was 
trying  to  argue  when  you  interrupted 
me  was  that  as  the  Amendment  provides 
that  there  shall  be  evidence  to  prove 
that  evidence  cannot  be  got  with  regard 
to  an  offence  in  consequence  of  intimi- 
dation. This  Amendment  is  only  a  safe- 
guard that  the  court  of  inquiry  will  only 
be  called  into  requisition  in  cases  where 
it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  usual  mode 
of  getting  evidence  has  failed,  or  is  not 
available.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at 
all  unreasonable  that  the  Government, 
before  they  seek  to  get  evidence  in  this 
demoralizing  way,  in  this  unconstitu- 
tional manner,  shall  be  required  to  have 
exhausted  all  other  legitimate  methods 
of  getting  evidence,  and  that  they  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  prove  before  calling 
this  Star  Chamber  method  into  play, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  evidence 
in  the  ordinary  course.  The  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  accept  this  simple 
Amendment  is  nothing  more  than  an- 
other proof  added  to  those  which  they 
have  already  given,  that  they  intend 
not  only  to  give  us  coercion  in  Ireland, 
but  to  force  whatever  kind  of  coeroion 
they  like  down  our  throats  without  any 
regard  to  our  representations  or  incli- 
nations in  the  matter. 

Mr.  BRYN  ROBERTS  (Carnarvon- 
shire,  Eifion) :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General(Sir  Richard 
Webster)  has  delivered  three  speeches 
in  opposition  to  the  Amendment  without 
advancing  a  single  argument  against  the 
substance  of'  that  Amendment.  The 
first  time  he  addressed  us  he  simply  ob- 
jected to  the  wording  of  the  Amendment 
as  implying  a  preliminary  inquiry  which 
could  not  have  taken  place.  That  was 
a  mistake  which  was  disposed  of  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Russell),  who 
pointed  out  that  the  word  **  forthcom- 
ing" should  be  substituted  for  '<with- 
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held."     When  the   hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  the  Attorney  General  got  up 
a  second  time  the  only  objection   he 
advanced  was  that  this  section  would 
not  be  put  in  operation  except  in  a  pro- 
claimed district^  and  that  that  was  safe- 
guard enough.    It  was  then  pointed  out 
that  that  was  not  a  safeguard,  inasmuch 
as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  proclaim 
a  district  whenever  it  appeared  to  him 
necessary,  and  without  any  crime  what- 
soever existing.     Then  the  third  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  was  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  similar  section  inserted  in 
the  Act  of  1882.    It  therefore  comes  to 
this,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  supposes  that  there  was  some 
reason  against  such  an  Amendment  dis- 
coverable in  1 882,  which  in  his  opinion 
is  not  discoverable  now  because  he  has 
not  stated  it  now.    If  there  is  a  reason 
against  it  now  why  does  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  state  it  ?    And 
if  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  and  we 
assume  so  in  the  absence  of  argument, 
why  not  have  the  Amendment  in  the 
Act  ?    Probably  there  was  some  objec- 
tion to  it  in   1882   which  is  not  now 
stated.  The  only  reason  why  this  section 
should  be  adopted  at  all  is  that  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence. 
Will  it  be  for  one  moment  suggested 
that  this  section  should    be  put  into 
operation  except  on  this  ground?     If 
this  section  should  not  be  put  into  opera- 
tion except  on  this   g^und,  why  not 
enact  that  it  shall  not  be  put  into  opera- 
tion except  on  this  ground?    What  is 
the  objection  to  this  enactment?    The 
gpround  upon  which  the  Act  of  1882  was 
enacted  was  that  there  was  a  serious 
state  of  crime  then  existing  in  Ireland, 
and  therefore  the  ostensible  ground  for 
it  was  the  unusual  amount  of  crime  and 
disturbance ;  but  it  has  been  expressly 
stated  that  this  measure  has  not  been 
brought  forward  or  based  on  statistics  of 
crime.    If  this  is  so,  then  there  is  all  the 
more  apprehension  that  the  Bill  may  be 
used  for  political  purposes — much  more 
ground  for  this  apprehension  than  there 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Act  of  1882.    It 
has  been  stated — and  I  think  it  has  been 
stated  by  a  Cabinet  Minister — that  the 
object  of  this  Bill  is  to  put  down  the 
National    League    in    Ireland.      It   is 
therefore  only  reasonable  that  Irish  Mem- 
bers should  be  jealous  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Act,  and  should  be  careful 
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to  see  that  safeguards  should  be  inserted 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  illegitimately 
used  against  political  opponents,   and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  crime. 
I  could  mention  cases  in  this  country 
where  it  would  be  very  convenient  for  us 
Liberals  to  have  such  a  power  as  that 
contained  in  this  clause ;  but  it  would  be 
a  bad  thing  to  give  such  a  power  to  us. 
There  are  cases  of  Boycotting  by  the 
Primrose  League,  which  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  us  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
quiry into  under  cover  of  investigating 
matters  of  crime.    It  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  us  to  be  able  to  investi- 
gate all  the  operations  and  workingpB  of 
the  Primrose  League.    It  would  be  con- 
venient for  us  to  nnd  out  how  Ihe  prac- 
tice of  Boycotting  had  been  applied  to 
shopkeepers,  and  how  the  system  had 
been  worked  by  the  landlords,  who  are 
stated  to  have  given  their  farms  entirely 
to  Church  people  and  Conservatives.    It 
is  because  it  would  be  possible  to  abuse 
powers  of  this  kind  and  to  use  them  for 
these  illegitimate  purposes,  that  we  wish 
to  have  the  security  guaranteed  by  this 
Amendment  put  into  the  Act.     We  wish 
to  provide  that  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  power  conferred  by  the  clause 
in  question  could  be  put  into  operation 
shall  be  that  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
evidence.    Another  illegitimate  reason 
for  putting  this  power  into  operation 
would  be  the  ascertaining  the  defence 
of  a  prisoner  while  putting  him  upon  his 
trial,  and  without  eliciting  evidence  in 
his  favour.    I  do  not  say  the  Act  would 
be  used  in  this  way;    but  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  we  should  take  precau- 
tions to  prevent  such  a  thing,  and  that 
we  should  see  that  this  section  shall  not 
be  put  into  operation  for  any  purpose 
except  that  contemplated  by  the  Legis- 
lature when  the  clause  was  added  to  the 
Act. 

Mb.  p.  J.  POWER  (Waterford,  E.) : 
The  clause  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  wishes  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is 
for  the  protection  of  witnesses  from  the 
insults  they  would  be  subjected  to  if  the 
clause  passed  in  its  present  form  without 
this  safeguard.  When  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  England  (Sir  Eichard  Webster)  rose 
to  answer  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  Amendment  and  to  answer  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  Wilb'am  Harcourt),   we  expected 
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that  he  would  demolish  those  arguments, 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  deal  with  them.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  rose  in  such  a  heat,  however, 
that  he  probably  lost^control  of  himself. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  that  everyone  will 
admit  that  he  did  not  touch  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  favour  of  this  Amendment;  and 
I  think  we  cannot  do  better  in  discussing 
this  measure  than  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  heated  method  in  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  addressed 
himself  to  the  matter.  He  said  that  the 
first  information,  which  merely  stated  on 
oath  that  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
was  sufficient,  and  that  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  was  quite  unneces- 
sary. Well,  Sir,  the  information  on 
oath  that  a  crime  has  taken  place  does 
not  in  the  least  touch  the  difficulty 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  wishes 
to  guard  against.  The  information  on 
oath,  as  the  Bill  at  present  stands,  is 
to  state  that  a  crime  has  taken  place; 
but  this  does  not  meet  the  difficulty 
which  my  hon.  Friend  wishes  to  ;iay 
before  the  Committee.  I  think  that 
in  dealing  with  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  and  with  the  Amendment,  the 
Committee  ought  to  devote  great  and 
serious  attention  to  this  matter,  because 
it  is  now  proposed  that  the  terms  of  this 
drastic  Coercion  Bill  are  to  be  perpetual, 
nitherto,  when  it  has  been  the  duty  of 
any  Government  to  propose  a  Coercion 
Act,  the  measure  has  always  been 
limited  to]a  certain  period ;  consequently, 
when  we  are  asked  to  pass  a  drastic 
Coercion  Act,  not  for  a  period,  but  in 
perpetuity,  it  behoves  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  be  careful  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  people  whom  they  ask  this  House 
to  coerce.  We  on  these  Benches  would 
wish  very  much  to  have  some  other 
statement  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
besides  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General,  in 
which  some  reasons  might  be  conveyed 
to  us  forrej  acting  this  moderate  proposal. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  did  not  condescend  to 
give  us  any  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
Amendment.  Now  that  we  see  other 
legal  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  we  have  a  right  to  appeal  to 
them  on  this  matter,  and  I  think  the 
least  one  of  them  could  do  would  be  to 
riee  and  give  us  aomethingi  at  any  rate, 


in  the  nature  of  a  reason  against  this 
proposal. 

Mb.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  and  in  favour  of 
every  clause  of  it,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  every  Amendment  proposed  from 
these  Benches  is  rejected  are  that  the 
clauses  of  this  measure  are  similar  to 
the  clauses  in  the  Act  of  1882,  as  if  the 
Act  of  1 882  were  the  perfection  of  legis- 
lation, as  if  that  Act  were  a  just  mea- 
sure required  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  of  course,  do  not  agree 
with  us ;  but  there  is  not  an  Irish  Mem- 
ber on  these  Benches — and  I  fancy  there 
are  now  a  good  number  of  English  Mem- 
bers in  agreement  with  us— who  did  not 
regard  the  Act  of  1882  as  one  of  the 
most  infamous  measures  ever  submitted 
to  Parliament.  We  contended  then, 
and  we  contend  now,  that  it  was  not  re- 
quired by  the  necessities  of  the  day,  and 
that  there  were  provisions  in  that  Act 
which  were  simply  a  disgrace  to  Eng- 
land, the  only  thing  to  be  said  for  it 
being  that  it  was  not  so  bad  as  this  Bill, 
and  perhaps  not  quite  so  bad  as  some  of 
the  great  Coercion  Bills  which  preceded 
it.  The  answer  to  the  argument  that 
the  clause  was  in  the  Bill  of  1882,  is, 
that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 
The  argument  that  the  clause  was  in  the 
Bill  of  1882,  and  that,  therefore,  without 
any  other  suggestion  or  argument,  it  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  just  proposal,  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  most  preposterous  and  ridi- 
culous proposition,  which  would  never 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment  in  any 
Assembly  except  one  prepared  to  carry 
this  Bill  through,  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong.  With  regard  to  the  taunts 
which  have  been  addressed  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),  in  regard  to 
his  having  *'  swallowed  his  principles," 
I  should  like  to  know  who  have  most 
'*  swallowed  their  principles  "  —  the 
Liberal  Party,  or  the  Party  on  the  other 
side  who  declared,  in  1885,  that  coercion 
was  unnecessary  —  the  Party  who  .  co- 
quetted with  the  Nationalists  through 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  who  said,  if 
they  were  supported  by  the  Irish  vote, 
they  would  go  in  for  Home  Bule.  The 
idea  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  taunting  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Derby  with 
haying  forgotten  his  prindples  is  an  evi- 
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dence  of  an  audacity  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  Members  of  this  House 
capable  of,  if  I  had  not  evidence  of  it 
before  my  own  eyes.  What  is  the  reason 
for  rejecting  an  Amendment  like  this? 
Do  Ministers  really  want  this  House  to 
understand  that  they  want  this  power  of 
secret  inquiry  even  when  witnesses  are 
forthcoming  ?  Perhaps  they  do.  But  if 
they  do  not,  why  is  it  that  they  have  not 
avowed  it  up  to  the  present  time  ?  One 
of  the  pretences  upon  which  they  justify 
this  Bill  is  that  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming to  convict  criminals ;  but  when 
they  reject  an  Amendment  of  this  kind, 
they  confess  that  they  want  an  inquisi- 
torial power — that  they  want  to  confer 
upon  the  Executive  in  Dublin  Castle 
power  to  act— not  upon  any  sworn  or 
trustworthy  information  which  can  be 
submitted  to  them — but  that  they  want 
to  act  upon  the  information  of  Irish 
landlords,  who  will  sneak  up  the  back 
stairs  of  the  Castle  to  confer  with  them 
in  whispers  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
protect  their  interests.  The  Government 
want  to  act  upon  the  whispers  of  ruffians 
and  villians  of  this  description.  This 
Act  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  will  be  used  to  ad- 
vance the  iniquitous  cause  of  these  land- 
lords— these  sneaking  creatures  who 
hate  their  countrymen,  and  who  want 
to  deprive  them  of  all  the  liberty  that  a 
free  people  should  possess.  Again,  it 
would  be  all  right  if  these  people  to 
whom  I  am  referring  had  not  in  Dublin 
Castle  a  sympathetic  Executive.  What 
will  render  the  absence  of  this  Amend- 
ment more  than  ordinarily  unjust  is  that 
in  Dublin  Castle  the  rack-renting  land- 
lords will  find  sympathy  from  top  to 
bottom.  In  Dublin  Castle  what  every 
one  of  them  whispers  will  be  received 
as  Gospel,  and  the  oaths  of  the  people, 
in  contradiction  of  such  whispers,  will 
be  treated  as  nought.  This  is  what  will 
render  this  provision,  and  will  render 
every  other  provision  of  the  Bill,  so  ex- 
ceedins^ly  dangerous.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  impress  upon  the  House  this 
feature  of  the  case,  and  I  hope  every 
opportunity  will  be  seized  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  English  people  that  this  Bill 
is  to  be  worked,  not  by  an  impartial 
Executive,  but  by  one  that  is  thoroughly 
partizan,  and  is  determined  to  be  par- 
tizan,  and  will  continue  to  be  partizan 
80  long  as  it  can  find  support  in  this 
country. 

Jfr.  Ckne]f 


Me.  EDWARD  HABEINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  make  no  apology  for 
addressing  the  Committee  upon  this 
Amendment  at  this  period,  because  I 
think  I  speak  with  some  authority  upon 
this  question — authority  derived  from 
my  own  criminal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, I  myself  having  undei^ne 
imprisonment,  accompanied  with  the 
luxuries  of  prison  clothes  and  oakum* 
picking,  for  six  months  under  a  measure 
of  this  kind.  When  complaints  and  re- 
criminations are  bandied  from  one  side 
of  the  Houso  to  the  other,  to  me  they 
are  not  very  convincing.  I  was  much 
struck  by  an  observation  of  an  hon. 
Friend  of  mine  the  other  night  Sp^c^- 
ing  of  the  readiness  with  which  different 
Governments  adopted  a  coercive  policy 
for  Ireland,  he  said  that  whether  it  was 
the  upper  or  the  nether  millstone  that 
did  the  grinding — ^whether  the  Coercion 
Act  waB  a  Liberal  or  a  Tory  one — still 
we  were  ground  all  the  same.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  Amendment,  oven  if  we 
cannot  get  our  views  accepted,  still  we 
will  stand  in  the  position  of  making  a 
reasonable  demand  in  regard  to  every 
line  of  the  Bill,  leaving  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  onus  of  refusing  those  demands. 
What  do  we  ask  now  ?  We  ask,  in  this 
Amendment,  that  where  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted that  these  ridiculous  powers  of 
secret  inquisitorial  investigation  shall 
not  be  granted  imless  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  an  offence  has 
been  committed,  and  that,  owing  to  in- 
timidation, the  evidence  in  connection 
with  it  is  not  forthcoming.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  fair  and  a  very  proper  proposi- 
tion.  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Kichard  Webster); 
but  it  has  been  reported  to  me  from 
these  Benches,  that  in  that  speech 
he  said  practically  nothing,  and  that 
he  only  indulged  in  a  tu  quoqus  ar- 
gument with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  WOliam 
Harcourt).  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
claim  that  some  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  shall  stand  up  and  tell  us 
what  they  want  by  this  Bill.  Do  they 
want  to  put  down  crime?  We  give 
them  very  large  power  to  do  that.  Do 
they  want  where  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted to  bring  prisoners  to  justice? 
You  have  power  to  do  that  in  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  where  you  have  not  we 
give  it  to  you  in  this  Bill|  and  we  concede 
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full  power  to  bring  criminals  to  justice. 
But  you  say  you  want  power  to  examine 
witnesses — either  for  or  against  the  ac- 
cused— secretly.     I  think  this  is  an  un- 
constitutional demand.     It  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  given  only  on  very  solid 
grounds,  and  until  you  have  shown  that 
some  very  great  necessity  exists  for  it, 
you  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.     If  in- 
timidation is  rife  in  Ireland,  it  must  be 
very  easy  for  you  to  prove  it — and  that 
is  all  we  ask  for  in  the  Amendment — 
that  you  shall  prove  that  crime  is  rife 
in  a  district  before  you  ask  for  powers 
of  secret    inquisition — that    you    shall 
show  that  the  people  are  unwilling  to 
come  forward  to  give  evidence  against 
criminals.     If  you  do  not  do  that,  it  is 
monstrous    to    ask    for    these    powers. 
What  will  happen  at  these  secret  in- 
quiries?   Why,   the    Eesident    Magis- 
trates— men  who  have  no  legal  know- 
ledge, except  such  as  will  satisfy  the 
present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  very 
meagre  amount  of  legal  knowledge  that 
will  satisfy  him — such  Eesident  Magis- 
trates may  put  to  witnesses  any  questions 
they  like.  They  may  ask  a  man  whether 
the    moon    is    made  of  green  cheese, 
and  where,  for  certain  philosophical  or 
other  reasons,  the  witness  declines  to 
answer  the  question,  they  may  send  him 
to  prison  for  an  indefinite  period.  Magis- 
trates, it  is  said,  have  at  the  present 
time  power  to  commit  a  person  for  not 
giving  an  answer,  but  that  is  not  so 
much  the  question.    The  question  really 
is  the  amount  of  power  the  magistrate 
is  to  have  to  originate  inquiries.     His 
legal  knowledge,  or  the  construction  of 
his     mind,     may     not     be     perfect  — 
and    yet,    under    the    Act,    you    are 
going    to    have    no    check  upon  him. 
On  that  question,  if  it  is  to  be  asked,  he 
himself  is  the  sole  judge  and  the  only 
authority  to  commit  the  witness  if  he 
refuses  to  answer.     Bearing  always  in 
mind  the  serious  fact  that  in  a  disturbed 
district  a  person  who  goes  before  a  tri- 
bunal and  comes  out  in  a  mysterious 
way  is  set  down,   more  or  less,  as  a 
marked  man,  I  think  you  should  grant 
to  lis  that  there  shall  be  proof  that  in 
those  districts  there  is  such  intimidation 
aa  warrants  you  in  taking  the  powers 
under  the  clause.     We  only  ask  that, 
before  you  take  to  yourselves  power  of 
bringing  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
iuto  the  secret  chamber  of  the  magis- 


trate— before  you  take  power  to  examine 
them  on  every  act  of  their  lives,  every 
act  of  association  and  intimacy  —  you 
should  prove,  not  merely  that  there  has 
been  crime  committed  in  the  district,  but 
that  you  should  also  prove  that  the  state 
of  disorganization  is  such  that  the  people 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  law,  and 
that  they  are  willingly  shielding  the 
criminal,  and  that  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming. I  say  we  have  a  right  to  insist, 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  debate 
here,  that  there  should  be  an  answer  to 
this  argument  from  the  Government 
Bench.  Why  is  it  the  Qovernment  will 
not  answer  these  words  ?  Let  them 
stand  up  and  tell  us  why  they  refuse 
to  insert  the  provision  which  my  hon. 
Friend  proposes,  that  this  secret  inquiry 
shall  only  take  place  when  it  is  proved 
that  there  is  need  for  it.  We  want  it 
proved  that  there  is  sympathy  with  the 
criminal,  not  before  you  punish  crime, 
but  before  you  adopt  this  secret  method 
of  procedure.  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  an  answer  on  that  point,  and  that 
before  we  get  much  further  we  shall 
obtain  it. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  cox  (Clare,  E.)  said:  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Government  do  not 
accept  the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  M.  Healy). 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Amendment  is  a 
very  reasonable  one — that  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  satisfied  that,  owing 
to  intimidation  or  other  improper  cause, 
evidence  has  been  withheld  before  this 
mysterious  inquiry  is  instituted.  It  is 
very  easy  for  the  Government  to  prove 
that  intimidation  exists,  if  it  does  exist ; 
and  we  consider  that  this  clause  should 
be  safeguarded  by  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  which  will  do  some- 
thing to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  people 
of  Ireland  the  impression  that  the  Bill 
is  aimed  at  the  political  opponents  of 
the  Government,  and  not  at  crimes  ? 

Mr.  MUBPHY  ( Dublin,  St.  Patrick's): 
I  think,  in  refusing  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  Government  are 
themselves  responsible  for  the  delay 
which  may  take  place  in  discussing  this 
point  further  this  evening.  The  Go- 
vernment ought,  in  my  opinion,  readily 
to  admit  an  Amendment  which,  while  it 
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explains  their  meaning,  is  some  measure 
of  protection  that  this  clause  shall  not 
be  put  in  force  improperly.  The  fact 
that  there  has  been  intimidation  can 
very  easily  be  explained,  and  I  cannot 
imderstand  why  the  Government  persist 
in  refusing  to  accept  our  proposal  in- 
tended to  secure  that  this  provision  shall 
be  fairly  worked. 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid): 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  position  of 
the  Government  on  this  point  is  that 
they  have,  by  refusing  to  accept  this 
Amendment,  smashed  their  whole  argu- 
ment for  the  passage  of  the  Bill.     It  is 
really  on  the  prevalence  of  intimidation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  that 
their  argument  for  the  Bill  is  based.  If 
intimidation  and  undue  influence  exist 
all  through  Ireland,  as  has  been  con- 
tended by  the  Government  for  the  last 
four  or  five  weeks,  the  words  proposed 
to  be  introduced  by  my  hon.  Friend 
would  have  no  practical  effect  whatever 
on  the  working  of  the  Act ;  because  al- 
though the  words  may   seem  to  be  a 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  clause, 
if  the  contention  of  the  Government  is 
correct,  there  would  be  no  limitation  in 
practice.     The  words   amount  to  this, 
that  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
shall  satisfy  himself  that,  owing  to  in- 
timidation or  improper  influence,    evi- 
dence has  been  withheld.     I  need  not 
point  out  that  if  intimidation  is  so  wide- 
spread as  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land says  it  is,  the  introduction  of  the 
words  would  not  act  as  a  real  limitation 
of  the  powers  in  this  Bill.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  knows  very  well,  and 
everyone  connected    with  the  Govern- 
ment knows,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as   general    intimidation,    except    that 
exercised  by  the  landlords.  The  original 
contention  of  the  Government  is  falla- 
cious in  every  respect,    and    they  are 
aware  that  under  examination  it  entirely 
falls  to  pieces.     We  aek  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  satisfy  themselves  that 
they  have  proof  that  there  is  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  ends  of  justice  be- 
fore they  resort  to  the  measure  which  is 
proposed;   and  I   say  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  government  in  this  or  any  other 
country  were  that  precaution  not  taken. 
In  Scotland  this  species  of  inquiry  is 
only  applied  to  cases  of  major  crime; 
whereas  in  Ireland  it  is  proposed  to  be 
applied  to   every  crime  constituted  by 
this  Bill.   I  do  not  see  why  the  Govem- 
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ment  should  refuse  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, unless,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
they  have  utterly  given  up  the  whole 
case  on  which  they  found  the  Bill.  Of 
course,  if  they  have  abandoned  their 
position,  then  I  admit  that  they  are 
consistent  in  rejecting  the  Amendment. 
What  has  been  our  experience?  We 
know  that  a  clause  similar  to  this  was 
applied  in  Ireland  to  the  persecution  of 
many  innocunt  persons  by  the  permanent 
Heads  of  Departments.  They  are  the 
same  to-day  as  they  were  then,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Bobert  Hamilton,  who 
has  been  run  out  simply  because  he  was 
a  moderate  man,  and  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  a  military  person,  who  will 
probably  be  replaced  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  TMr.  King-Har- 
man),  or  some  notorious  and  rabid 
Orangeman.  The  clause  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  permanent  officials.  It  is 
because  of  that,  and  because  it  will  not 
be  applied  to  the  honest  detection  of 
serious  crime,  but  to  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing excessive  rents  in  Ireland  and 
to  purposes  even  more  unjust,  that  we 
wish  to  insert  these  words ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  Government  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  asking  for  this  clause  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  real  crime,  but 
for  defeating  their  political  opponents 
by  these  underhand  means,  that  they 
refuse  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  We 
have  been  discussing  this  clause  at  very 
considerable  length,  and  although  this 
Amendment  has  been  spoken  against  by 
eminent  lawyers  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
I  wish  to  state  that  no  really  intelligent 
reason  has  been  given  for  declining  to 
accept  this  Amendment.  It  was  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  who 
struck  the  key  note,  that  we  should 
have  unlimited  confidence  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  that  when  he  proclaimed 
a  district  the  mere  fact  that  this  was  done 
was  conclusive  evidence  that  everyone  in 
the  district  was  a  rascal  or  assassin.  I 
have  pointed  out,  that  although  a  district 
may  be  disturbed  or  proclaimed,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  people  in  that  dis- 
trict would  have  sympathy  with  all  crime. 
The  sworn  information  might  disclose 
crime  or  offences  which  every  individual 
in  the  district  might  reprobate,  and 
under  the  clause  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  in  a  position  to  drag  everybody 
in  the  county  before  a  magistrate,  if  they 
do  not  giveasmuoh  evidence  as  is  wanted* 
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That  is  a  yery  alarming  state  of  things. 
But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  ending 
there ;  they  harked  back  to  the  old 
Crimes  Act  of  1882,  and  asserted  that 
similar  powers  were  included  in  that 
Act.  Now  there  is  a  very  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  provision  of  the 
Act  of  1882  and  the  provision  of  this 
Bill  as  to  the  procedure  for  setting  on 
foot  this  special  inquiry.  In  the  Act  of 
1882  you  will  find  that  this  inquiry  is 
set  on  foot  by  sworn  information  made 
and  handed  to  any  Eesident  Magistrate, 
and  then  the  Act  goes  on  to  say  that 
upon  the  sworn  information  the  Eesi- 
dent Magistrate  might  summon  and 
examine  witnesses  whom  he  believes 
to  be  material  witnesses  concerning  the 
offence.  I  need  not  point  out  to  the 
five  eminent  legal  Gentlemen  now  sit- 
ting on  the  Treasury  Bench  what  the 
meaning  of  *^  may  "  is  here.  A  Eesident 
Magistrate  is  a  judicial  functionary,  and 
you  say  he  may  do  certain  acts,  which 
means  that  he  shall.  In  1882,  upon  the 
information  of  any  individual  the  Eesi- 
dent Magistrate  really  should  call  before 
him  any  material  witnesses  whom  he 
found  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  posi- 
tion in  this  Act  is  entirely  different, 
because  here  the  information  is  to 
be  handed  to  the  Attorney  General,  a 
gentleman  who  is  not  a  judicial  fuDC- 
tionary,  but  who  will  have  it  in  his 
discretion  to  say  whether  he  shall  or 
shall  not  direct  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trate to  hold  an  inquiry.  I  also  desire 
to  point  out  the  distinction  as  to  the 
method  of  proclaiming  a  district.  Now, 
in  the  Act  of  1882,  we  find  that  a 
Proclamation  could  only  be  made  upon 
specific  allegations  that  there  had  been 
crime  and  outrage.  But  in  this  case  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  proclaim  any  district  upon  no 
allegation  whatsoever,  but  upon  his  own 
opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better 
for  the  district  to  be  proclaimed.  Not 
having  the  safeguard  as  to  the  power  of 
proclamation  we  are  entitled,  I  think,  to 
have  the  safeguard  we  now  suggest.  It 
has  been  argued  ad  nauseam  that  this 
Bill  is  necessary  owing,  first,  to  the 
existence  of  crime ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
existence  of  widespread  demoralization 
and  intimidation.  If  intimidation  does 
exist,  and  if  this  clause  is  only  neces- 
sary for  intimidation,  surely  it  would 
be  only  common  sense  and  reason  not 
to  pat  this  clause  into  foroo  until  you 


have  got  at  least  one  individual  to 
swear  there  is  widespread  intimidation. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  real  safe- 
guard that  some  individuals  should  be 
called  upon  to  swear.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  find  scores  of  land-agents, 
bailiffs,  emergency  men,  and  members 
of  the  Irish  Patriotic  Union  who  will 
most  readily  swear  there  is  a  wide- 
spread intimidation,  but  at  least  we 
should  have  this  safeguard,  that  if 
they  do  swear  they  can  be  pilloried  in 
this  House  and  the  public  Press  as 
liars  and  scoundrels.  The  least  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  is  that  when  this 
clause,  which  gives  most  drastic  powers, 
is  put  into  force,  we  should  have  some 
individual  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  it  into  force,  some  indi- 
vidual whose  name  would  be  before  the 
public,  and  who  could  be  dealt  with  in 
the  public  Press  and  in  this  House. 
The  Government  do  not  desire  that; 
they  desire  that  some  gentleman,  slink- 
ing about  the  Constitutional  Club, 
should  say  to  the  Attorney  General — 
**  There  are  a  number  of  tenants  who 
are  not  paying  their  rents,  and  an  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  held."  If  these 
powers  of  secret  inquiry  were  given  to 
men  like  Plunkett,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  they  would  be  used 
most  drastically.  That  is  what  we 
desire  to  prevent.  We  desire  that  any 
proceedings  putting  this  section  into 
force  must  be  taken  in  the  light  of 
day.  If  the  Government  has  any  real 
belief  in  the  existence  of  intimidation 
they  can  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
accept  this  Amendment.  They  will  not 
accept  it,  however,  and  why  ?  Because 
they  know  there  is  no  real  intimidation 
in  the  country.  What  did  Inspector 
Davies,  of  Castleisland,  one  of  the  worst 
districts  in  Ireland,  say  before  Lord 
Cowper's  Commission  ?    He  said — 

"Intimidation  is  very  rife,  but  there  are 
only  two  persons  who  are  seriously  interfered 
with  owing  to  it." 

It  is  quite  evident  the  Government 
mean  to  use  these  powers  against  their 
political  opponents,  and  this  Amend- 
ment, at  any  rate,  has  had  the  good 
effect  of  showing  the  falsity  and  the 
hollowness  of  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward on  a  previous  occasion  in  favour 
of  this  Bill.  One  by  one  we  have  seen 
their  ailments  torn  to  shreds;  our 
observations  will  go  to  the  public,  and 
we  have  no  fear  but  what  the  public 
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will  deal  between  us  fairly  and  justly. 
For  that  reason  I  hope  the  debate  to- 
night will  be  continued  until  the  Go- 
vernment give  us  some  more  honest, 
more  straightforward,  or,  at  least,  intel- 
ligible answer  to  this  Amendment. 

Db.  COMMINS  (Roscommon,  S.) : 
The  object  of  this  Bill,  or  of  this  clause, 
is  the  detection  of  crime.  Let  us  see  what 
grounds  the  Government  can  have  for 
refusing  this  Amendment.  We  contend 
that  however  good  the  evidence  of  the 
Government  may  be,  however  much  the 
framers  of  this  Bill  may  have  directed  it 
against  crime,  it  will  be  used  for  other 

Surposes ;  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
ebts,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  the 
very  thing  they  say  now  it  is  to  remedy 
— for  the  purpose  of  intimidating,  espe- 
cially the  peasant  class,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  combinations,  whe- 
ther economic,  social,  or  political,  rather 
than  for  the  purpose  of  the  detection  of 
crime.  We  are  told  we  must  have  un- 
limited confidence  in  the  honour  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland.  Of  course,  where  a  Con- 
stitutional Government  exists,  not  only 
in  form  but  in  reality,  there  is  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  honour,  integrity,  and 
patriotism  of  the  Executive  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  branch  of  it.  But 
the  very  fact  that  there  is  that  confidence 
in  the  Executive,  and  in  the  honour  of 
the  servants  of  the  Executive,  does  not 
prevent  their  power  being  hedged  around 
by  the  law  in  every  way,  so  that  if  they 
should  go  wrong  there  should  be  a  check 
preventing  them  going  far  wrong.  How- 
ever you  may  trust  the  administration 
of  the  Executive,  you  should  have  checks 
to  prevent  them  going  wrong.  I  want 
to  know  why  it  is  the  Government  object 
to  have  this  check  upon  the  improper 
and  unconstitutional  use  of  these  very 
drastic  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to 
grant  to  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land and  to  the  Resident  Magistrates  ? 
Let  us  see  how  these  powers  may  be 
used.  The  clause  may  apply  to  an 
offence  of  any  kind,  the  pulling  down  of 
a  garden  wall,  or  the  burning  of  four  or 
five  pennyworth  of  hay,  cattle  trespass- 
ing on  the  highway — anything  may  be 
considered  an  offence,  and  dealt  with 
under  this  clause.  Wherever  it  is 
wanted  to  interfere  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  people,  wherever  it  is  wanted 
to  put  on  the  screw  so  as  to  enforce  the 
oolleotion  of  rents,  wherever  it  is  wanted 
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to  get  at  the  secrets  of  the  tenants,  an 
offence  will  be  ready  to  turn  up.     There 
are  people  in  Ireland  who  will  create 
offences — a  person  who  wants  to  put  this 
section  in  motion  has  nothing  to  do  bat 
to  write  a  threatening  letter  to  himself 
and  nail  it  up  on  his  own  door — as  one 
man  was  caught  in  the  act  of  doing — and 
then  go  to  the  Resident  Magistrate  the 
next  morning  and  claim  that  this  clause 
shall  be  enforced.    Let  us  take  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  crime.    As  the  Bill  stands 
at  present,  unless  there  is  some  check 
against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  it  may 
be  used,   although    the  polioe  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  Resident  Ma- 
gistrates   in  the   neighbourhood,  may 
have  ample  evidence  as  to  who  has  com- 
mitted a  particular  offence.    There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  sworn  inquiry  being 
held  with  the  sole  object  of  exercising  a 
terrorism  over  the  whole  people  of  a 
neighbourhood.    I  cannot  see  what  loss 
or  damage  would  be  done  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  by  the  small  de- 
lay which  the  adoption  of  the  precautions 
recommended  would  entail.  It  would  be  a 
delay  in  the  interest  of  justice,  fair  play, 
and  the  good  name  and  the  good  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbourhood,  and  would 
conduce  to  no  mischief  whatever,  or  in 
any  way  prevent  the  detection  and  the 
final  punishment  of  crime.     There  is 
another  consideration  which  I  wish  to 
advance.     The   whole  history  of  Irish 
agrarian  crime  brings  out  the  fact  very 
prominently  that  agrarian   crimes  are 
not  committed  by  the  persons  residing 
in  the  neighbourhoods  where  the  crime 
is  committed.     Every  Special  Commis- 
sion reveals  that  Castleisland  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  disturbed 
districts  of  Ireland ;  but  even  there,  if 
we  may  judge  from  previous  agrarian 
disturbances,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
offences  which  have  been  committed  have 
been  committed  by  people  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  people  coming,  possibly,  50  or 
60  miles.     In  a  case  of  that  sort  let  us 
see  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to 
have  some  breathing  time.      Let    the 
authorities  make  inquiries,  and  see  whe- 
ther or  not  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  real  criminals  were  people  be- 
longing   to    the  proclaimed     districts. 
Suppose — and  the  supposition  is  not  only 
a  feasible  one,  but  a  very  likely  one  in 
a  great  many  instances  to  be  correct — 
suppose  the  man  who  maimed  cattle, 
or  fired  into  a   housci  came  tcom  a 
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considerable  distance,  what  would  be 
the  result?  For  an  offence  of  which 
every  person  in  the  district  would  be  in- 
nocent, the  district  would  be  subjected 
to  this  inquisitorial  proceediDg,  which 
would  spread  terror  among  innocent 
men  and  do  nothing  to  detect  crime. 

The  chairman  :  I  have  failed  for 
some  time  to  see  the  connection  of  the 
hon.  Member's  remarks  with  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee. 

Db,  COMMINS  :  I  did  not  think  my 
arguments  were  going  too  wide,  Mr. 
Courtney ;  but  I  will,  of  course,  bow  to 
your  decision.  I  was  just  about  to  point 
out  one  evil  that  would  follow  from  the 
non-adoption  of  this  Amendment.  It  is 
this,  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
evil-disposed  of  any  neighbourhood  to 
turn  on  this  inquisition  with  all  its 
persecutions  and  invidious  accessories 
upon  a  perfectly  innocent  district.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  submit  that  this 
Amendment  is  a  very  proper  one,  and 
imless  it  is  adopted,  or  something  equi- 
valent to  it  is  adopted,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Act  will  be  greatly  curtailed. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided:- 
Noes  206:  Majority  96.- 
No.  104.) 


-Ayes  110; 
(Div.  List, 


Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  (Wol- 
verhampton,  E.) :  I  would  propose,  on 
page  1,  line  8,  to  leave  out  "he,"  and 
insert  **the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land." This  is  a  small  consequential 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  8,  leave  out  **he,"  in  order 
to  insert  "  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland." 
— {Mr.  Henry  H,  Fowler.) 

Question, ''That  the  word  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  ''That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  Vi.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
There  is  another  consequential  Amend- 
ment. I  want  to  know  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  word  "  may  ?  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  was  some  little  protection 
for  us  in  these  words  as  they  originally 
stood ;  but  now,  as  the  clause  is  altered, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  even  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  his  inner  con- 
sciousness satisfied.  The  moment  he 
gets  this  power,  he  may  act.  I  do  not 


know  where  the  words  would  now  follow, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  have  satisfied  himself 
that  this  thing  is  clearly  the  case. 
"May"  is  always  read  in  these  Acts 
as  "shall,"  and  the  word  "may"  will 
be  taken  as  mandatory.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  that.  That  oeing  so,  the  mo- 
ment the  sworn  information  is  laid,  the 
Attorney  General  will  be  bound,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  direct  this  inquiry.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  insert,  instead 
of  "  may,"  the  words  "the  Attorney 
General,  if  he  is  satisfied  or  thinks  fit, 
may,"  leaving  it  to  the  personal  decision 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man.  I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much 
to  ask.  Therefore,  I  trust  the  Govern- 
ment, now  or  on  the  Report  stage,  will 
give  us  some  guarantee  that  the  words 
I  have  proposed  shall  be  substituted. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  We  think  the 
word  "  may "  covers  the  contention  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo-* 
site;  but  we  have  no  objection  to  add 
after  the  word  "may,"  "if  he  think 
fit,"  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
desires  it. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
8,  after  "may,"  insert  "if  he  think 
fit."— (i/r.  T.  M.  Eealy.) 

Question,  "That  these  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  think 
the  decision  the  Committee  has  just 
come  to,  rejecting  the  Amendment  which 
was  under  discussion  for  some  time, 
makes  this  Amendment  I  now  propose 
still  more  necessary.  We  in  this  part 
of  the  House  consider,  when  Parliament 
confers  on  an  Irish  Executive  such  enor- 
mous powers  as  those  contained  in  this 
section,  that  some  form  of  restriction 
ought  to  be  imposed  with  the  object  of 
giving  protection  to  the  general  public 
Uving  in  Ireland  against  an  abuse  of 
these  powers.  Now,  the  Committee  has 
just  decided  that  it  will  not  require  that 
before  the  Attorney  General  puts  this 
machinery  into  motion  some  credible 
person  shall  have  sworn  in  effect  that 
there  is  some  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  contained  in  the  clause. 
The  Committee  having  come  to  that 
decision,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
and  more  necessary  that  this  matter 
should  not  be  left  on  the  unchecked 
initiative  of  the  Irish  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, an  indiyidnal  who,  necessarilji 
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from  his  origin  and  Office,  is  more  or 
less  of  a  partizan,  and  that  before  he 
can  move  in  the  matter  he  should 
have  the  authority  and  sanction  of  some 
judicial  tribunal  in  Ireland.  I,  there- 
fore, propose  that,  instead  of  leaving 
this  power  to  the  mere  initiative  of  the 
l^ish  Attorney  General,  leaving  it  to 
him  to  institute  this  inquiry  or  not,  as 
he  thinks  fit,  that  the  matter  should 
rest  with  no  official  of  that  kind,  but 
should  rest  with  one  of  the  constituted 
Courts  of  Ireland,  to  whom  the  Attorney 
General  should  apply,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  the  object  of  obtaining  its 
sanction  before  he  puts  the  machinery 
ffiven  by  this  section  into  operation. 
Now,  I  quite  concede  that  if  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  were  able  to  look 
upon  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  Gentlemen  sitting 
on  the  Front  Treasury  Bench,  that  none 
of  these  restrictions  and  none  of  these 
protective  provisions,  which  we  are  now 
endeavouring  to  insert,  would  be  neces- 
sary, I  quite  concede  that  if  we  could 
look  upon  the  Irish  Executive,  and  on 
their  employ  is  in  Ireland,  with  the  same 
confidence  and  the  same  opinions  gene- 
rally as  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  the  proposals  we  are  now 
making  would  be  groundless;  but,  un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  share  the  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  their  officials 
which  the  Government  seem  to  enter- 
tain. When  we  get  up  and  move  Amend- 
ments to  this  Bill  we  are  told  that  the 
powers  contained  in  this  clause  and  in 
this  Bill  will  not  be  abused.  We  are 
told  by  the  Irish  Secretary  that  this  Act 
will  be  exercised  impartially.  We  are 
told  that  these  powers  will  be  used 
equally  towards  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  they  will  not  be  used 
to  harass  or  oppress  any  individual  or 
any  Party  in  Ireland.  We  know  from 
experience,  unfortunately,  however,  that 
whatever  may  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
officials  in  this  House  who  give  us  these 
declarations,  that  when  the  Act  comes 
into  force  and  these  powers  can  be  put 
into  effect  in  Ireland,  the  hands  that 
wield  them  are  not  those  of  the  officials 
who  give  us  these  pledges  in  this  House, 
but  are  those  of  the  permanent  officials 
in  Ireland,  who  are  utterly  unamenable 
to  Parliamentary  criticism,  and  over 
whom  we  have  no  sort  of  check.  It  is 
all  very  fine  for  the  Irish  Secretary  to  tell 
uathat  this  Act  will  be  administered  im- 
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partially.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  when  he  says  that  he  means  it,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  if  he  personally  super- 
vises every  little  detail  of  Irish  adminis- 
tration, that,  perhaps,  we  would  have 
some  hope  that  the  Act  would  be  well 
administered;  but  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  Irish  Secretary  is,  except 
on  matters  of  policy,  the  mere  mouth- 
piece of  the  Irish  Administration.  We 
know  that,  in  all  matters  of  detail,  and 
that  in  regard  to  all  practical  working 
of  the  Excutive  Government  in  Ireland, 
the  permanent  officials  in  Ireland  hold 
the  strings,  and  it  is  their  hands  which 
run  the  machine.  We  know  very  well 
that  the  Irish  Secretary  has  little  more 
to  do  than  to  defend  their  action  in  this 
House  when  it  is  impeached  on  the 
Irish  Benches.  That  being  so,  we  must 
be  .excused  if  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
declarations  of  the  Irish  Officials  in  this 
House ;  and  if  this  Act  is  going  to  be 
administered  impartially,  in  the  same 
unhesitating  system  as,  perhaps,  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  might  expect, 
well,  we  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  now 
this  Act  is  going  to  be  wielded.  We 
derive  those  ideas  not  from  any  specula- 
tive opinions  of  our  own,  but  from  the 
experience  of  several  past  Coercion  Acts 
which  have  been  enforced  in  Ireland 
during  the  past  half-dozen  years;  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  have  to  act  on  the 
opinions  formed  on  our  past  experience 
rather  than  on  the  declarations  made 
from  the  Front  Tory  Bench— declara- 
tions made  in  this  instance,  as  they  have 
been  made  in  the  past  by  Gendemen 
occupying  the  same  position,  only  to  be 
disregarded  when  the  check  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Session  ceases  to  operate,  and 
the  officials  in  Ireland  get  the  Act  into 
their  hands  to  work  it.  That  being  so, 
we  have  to  look  out  for  some  check  on 
the  action  of  the  Irish  Attorney  General ; 
and  I  do  not  think,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  on  the 
policy  of  the  Amendment  itself,  that  if 
we  are  to  seek  a  check  of  this  kind  it  is 
suggested  that  any  more  reasonable 
check  can  be  imposed  than  that  which  I 
have  proposed  in  the  Amendment — 
namely,  the  sanction  of  a  Superior  Court 
to  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  before  it  is 
held.  Well,  now,  we  may  be  told  that 
the  Irish  Attorney  General  may  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  powers  which 
will  be  conferred  upon  nim  by  this 
clause,  and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  abuse 
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these  powers.  We  may  be  told  that  so 
importaDt  a  functionary  as  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  is  not  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  passion  or  influenced  by  pre- 
judice, and  that  he  may  be  relied  upon 
fairly  and  impartially  to  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  section.  But, 
before  we  can  accept  that  view  of  the 
matter,  we  must  examine  into  some  of 
the  past  actions  of  the  present  Attorney 
General.  Let  me  take  a  case.  Let  me 
suppose  that  a  particular  offence  has 
been  committed  in  Ulster,  and  let  me 
suppose  that  it  seems  good  to  the  Lrish 
Nationalists  to  hold  a  meeting  in  that 
part  of  Ireland.  Supposing  that  a  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists 
to  hold  that  meeting  is  met  by  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Orangemen  that 
they  will  also  hold  a  meeting,  a  counter 
demonstration  likely  to  lead  to  disturb- 
ance ;  and  suppose  they  carry  out  their 
declaration,  and  the  Orangemen  do  hold 
their  meeting;  and  suppose,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  action,  that  policemen 
and  other  people  are  shot  down,  and 
outrages  in  various  forms  are  committed 
by  the  Orangemen.  Let  us  suppose  that 
some  lives  are  lost  in  consequence  of 
such  action  on  the  part  of  these  people. 
What  comes  of  this  when  we  look  at 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  when  we  remember 
what  has  been  the  action  of  the  present 
Attorney  General  in  a  cognate  matter  ? 
We  know  that  when  a  contingency  of 
that  kind  arose  before  that  the  Irish 
Attorney  General,  who  no  doubt  did  not 
hold  Office  at  that  time,  but  who  had 
held  Office,  and  who  may  hold  Office 
again — we  know  that,  so  far  from  con- 
demning, as  he  should  have  done,  the 
action  of  the  Ulster  Orangemen,  he  de- 
clared when,  in  consequence  of  this 
action  one  unfortunate  man  lost  his  life 
at  the  hands  of  the  police,  that  the  blood 
of  this  young  man  lay  on  the  head  of 
Lord  Spencer,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  What  I  say  is  this, 
that  officials  who  speak,  and  think,  and 
act  as  the  present  Attorney  General 
acted  in  cases  of  that  kind  should  not 
have  confidence  reposed  in  them — we 
cannot  feel  confldence  that  such  enor- 
mous powers  as  those  contained  in  this 
section  will  be  fairly  and  impartially 
worked  if  conferred  upon  them.  There- 
fore it  is  more  and  more  necessary,  be- 
fore an  official  of  that  kind  gets  into 
his  hands  the  tremendous  machinery 


that  this  clause  will  place  at  his  disposal| 
he  should  first  obtain  the  authority  and 
sanction  of  one  of  the  constituted  tri- 
bunals of  the  land  on  a  case  made  by 
him  for  the  purpose.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  get  up  and 
tell  us  in  this  House  that  he  is  not  an 
Orangeman,  and  that  he  has  never 
known  an  Orangemau.  Why,  of  course 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
not  an  Orangeman.  If  he  were,  he  would 
seriously  stand  in  the  way  of  his  pro* 
motion.  No  Government  with  any  de« 
cency  could  appoint  an  Orangeman  as  a 
Judge,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  not 
an  Orangeman  does  not  tell  at  all  in  this 
matter.  The  question  is — has  he  or  has 
he  not  Orange  sympathies  ?  And  we  be- 
lieve, judging  from  statements  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  that  he  has  such  sym* 
pathy,  and  that  holding  such  sympathy 
he  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  by 
us  as  anything  but  a  partizan,  a  party 
man  holding  strong  views  on  matters 
of  public  poHcy,  and  not  at  all  to  be  re* 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  judicial  func- 
tionary. Now,  can  any  objection  be 
taken  to  the  change  I  put  in  with  regard 
to  the  judicial  authority  ?  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  the  Attorney  General  shall  ask 
the  sanction  of  any  hostile  body.  I  do 
not  propose  that  he  shall  have  to  get  the 
sanction  of  any  body  of  persons  who  are 
likely  to  look  with  disfavour  upon  any 
proposal  he  makes.  I  propose  that  the 
veto  on  his  action  should  be  vested  in 
the  Judges  of  the  land — gentlemen 
whose  praises  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  are  never  tired  of 
sounding,  and  against  whom  as  the  per- 
sons wielding  this  authority  no  objection 
can  be  urged  with  any  degree  of  decency 
from  that  quarter  of  the  House.  If  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  can  make 
out  a  proper  case  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  this  section  there  can  be  no 
possible  contention  that  the  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Ireland,  in  whom  my  Amend- 
ment would  vest  a  veto  on  this  question, 
would  in  any  way  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  or  make  the  ad* 
ministration  of  this  section  difficult. 
The  Judges,  as  we  must  assume  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly likely  to  view  with  favour  and 
to  assist  and  facilitate  in  every  way 
the  action  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned. 
Gentleman  on  this  point  of  setting  this 
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maohinery  in  motion,  and  in  tbat  aspect 
of  the  matter,  at  any  rate,  no  conceivable 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  form  of 
the  Amendment.  That  being  so,  I  would 
really  press  on  the  Government  the 
propriety  of  considering  whether  this  or 
some  Amendment  conceived  in  a  similar 
spirit  should  not  be  accepted.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view, 
I,  myself,  cannot  suggest  any  valid 
reason  or  objection  which  could  be 
urged  against  my  proposal.  It  cannot 
be  urged  that  the  application  to  a  Court 
would  in  any  way  prejudice  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  or  would  in  any  way  tend  to 
militate  against  the  success  of  the  in- 
quiry that  was  afterwards  held.  All  that 
the  Amendment  proposes  to  do  is  to  require 
that  before  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  sets  these  enormous  powers 
in  motion,  he  should  go  to  a  Court  of 
Justice  and  make  out  bis  case,  and  that 
the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  should 
judge  whether  the  holding  of  such  an 
inquiry  is  a  necessary  or  a  proper  thing 
to  do.  Now,  it  was  urged  in  reply  to 
the  case  we  endeavoured  to  make  out  from 
the  last  Amendment  I  proposed  to  the 
House  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  district 
had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  of  itself  a  prima  fade  proof 
that  inquiries,  such  as  this  section  pro- 
poses to  hold,  were  a  necessity,  and  that 
it  might  be  necessarily  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  a  district  had  been  in  that 
manner  proclaimed,  that  an  offence  was 
committed  in  that  district,  that  it  was 
unlikely  or  impossible  that  evidence 
would  be  forthcoming  to  convict  the  per- 
son charged  with  the  offence  and  to 
bring  him  to  justice.  Let  me  point  out 
what  I  pointed  out  before,  that  however 
just  that  argument  is  as  to  the  offences 
that  might  be  likely  as  it  is  alleged  to 
excite  sympathy  amongst  certain  classes 
of  the  population,  that  no  such  case  can 
be  made  out  against  offences  of  a  non- 
agprarian  character.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  if  somebody's  pocket  is 
picked,  or  somebody's  house  is  broken 
into  by  burglars,  or  some  other  offence 
of  that  kind  is  committed,  that  the  in- 
ference will  be  that  it  has  been  done  by 
a  Moonlighter,  and  that  the  act  is 
accompanied  with  agrarian  sympathies. 
It  cannot  be  alleged  that  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,  free  from  the  taint  of  an 
agrarian  character,  there  would  be  the 
smallest  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of 
getting  evidence  by  the  people,  and  it 
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cannot  be  alleged  that  a  person  con- 
cerned in  a  matter  of  that  kind — that  is 
to  say,  any  person  made  the  victim  of 
an  offence  of  that  kind,  would  have  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  coming  forward  to 
give  evidence.  That  being  so,  is  it  not 
in  the  highest  degree  oppressive  to  con* 
fer  on  an  irresponsible  official  like  the 
Attorney  General  power  to  make  an 
inquiry  under  this  section  in  a  case  of 
this  kind?  It  would  not  be  of  the 
smallest  advantage  to  hold  such  an  in- 
quiry, and  no  results  of  a  useful  charac- 
ter could  possibly  follow.  Hold  your 
inquiry  by  all  means  in  cases  where  you 
have  reason  to  think  that  from  intimi- 
dation or  other  possible  cause,  that 
which  you  fear  is  likely  to  happen — 
namely,  that  evidence  will  not  be  forth- 
coming ;  but,  unless  you  can  make  out 
a  case  of  that  kind,  and  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  there  is  some  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  persons  coming  forward 
to  give  evidence,  or,  unless  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  combination  amongst  the 
people  against  coming  forward  to  bring 
offenders  to  justice,  I  hold  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to  hold  inquiries  of  this  kind. 
We  have  been  frequently  referred  to  the 
Scotch  law.  We  have  been  referred  to 
it  as  a  justification  of  the  present 
proposal  of  the  Gt)vemment,  and  we 
are  told  that  when  powers  of  that 
kind  exist  in  Scotland,  in  the  Scotch 
law,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing 
for  these  powers  to  exist  in  re- 
spect of  Ireland.  Well,  it  has  been 
shown  very  effectually  that  that  is  not 
a  valid  argument,  and  that  this  power, 
even  If  it  really  exists,  is  not  practically 
in  operation  in  Scotland.  But  that  con- 
sideration is  not  relevant  to  the  Amend- 
ment I  am  moving.  What  is  relevant 
is  that  under  the  Scotch  law,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
information,  the  proceeding  is  strictly 
analogous  to  the  proceeding  I  propose 
I  n  the  present  Amend  ment.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  before  this  process  can  be  put 
in  force  in  Scotland,  the  authority  of 
some  judicial  officer  has  to  be  obtained. 
No  inquiry  can  be  held  without  such 
sanction.  No  official  in  Scotland  has 
taken  on  himself  the  complete  and  abso- 
lute power  of  holding  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind  without  regard  to  the  sanction  of 
any  judicial  Court.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
in  Scotland,  before  you  can  use  this 
power  of  holding  a  secret  inquiry,  you 
nave  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  some  con- 
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Btituted  Court  of  Law.  You  have  to 
obtain  that  sanction  on  a  case  made  out 
for  the  purpose.  When  it  is  said,  there- 
fore, that  in  passing  this  clause  the 
Goyemment  are  only  extending  to  Ire- 
land legislation  which  already  exists  in 
Scotland,  and  that  this  Amendment  of 
mine  is  not  necessary,  we  may  retort — 
•*  If  you  wish  to  give  us  this  law,  give  it 
to  us  as  it  exists  in  Scotland.  Do  not 
give  us  your  version  of  it.  Do  not  give 
us  the  Scotch  law  diluted  through  the 
mind  of  the  Attorney  General,  altered 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  Government." 
If  the  Government  wish  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  their  argument  derived  from 
the  Scotch  law,  let  us,  at  least,  in  Ire- 
land have  the  protection  which  the 
Scotch  law  gives  to  the  Scotch  people. 
Let  this  power  be  vested  in  the  Execu- 
tive in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  Scotland ;  let 
the  law  do  for  us  in  Ireland  what  it  does 
for  you  in  Scotland;  take  this  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible  officials 
and  vest  it  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  I  have 
very  little  hope  that  the  Government  will 
accept  this  Amendment  having  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  Amendments  are 
uniformly  received  from  this  quarter  of 
the  House,  no  matter  how  they  are 
moved,  or  by  what  arguments  they  are 
supported — I  have  no  great  hope  that 
they  will  be  disposed  to  view  this  Amend- 
ment with  any  exceptional  favour  or 
with  any  more  favour  than  they  have 
extended  to  other  Amendments.  But  I 
do  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  permit 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Government  to  the 
efifect  that  the  proposal  they  are  making 
in  this  clause  is  simply  to  extend  to 
Ireland  a  law  which  already  exists  in 
Scotland — I  do  appeal  to  them  to  see, 
when  Scotch  procedure  is  transferred  to 
Ireland,  that  it  is  carried  out  as  it  is  in 
Scotland,  and  that  the  same  protection 
shall  be  given  to  us  in  Ireland  that  the 
Scotch  public  have  in  Scotland  under 
that  law  as  it  exists  there.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  has  been  pointed  out 
very  properly,  that  the  persons  we  are 
seeking  to  protect  by  this  Amendment  of 
ours  are  not  the  persons  who  commit  the 
offences,  but  are  witnesses  against  whom 
these  powers  may  be  used  oppressively. 
We  have  had,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  some  experience  of  the  way  in 
which  Irish  officials  act  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  when  we  study  the 
action  of  the  local  magistrates  in  the 


exercise  of  those  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Crimes  Act,  we  cannot 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
these  powers  were  abused  in  many  in- 
stances. They  were  wantonly  set  in 
motion,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
their  being  set  in  motion  led  to  no  pos- 
sible good  result.  That  being  so,  we  do 
ask  that  before  powers  of  this  kind  are 
again  placed  in  the  hands  of  these 
gentlemen,  that  the  Legislature  shall  at 
any  rate  impose  some  small  check  on  the 
action  of  those  officials,  and  that  this 
House  shall  be  satisfied  before  they 
hand  over  these  powers  to  the  Irish 
Executive  that  some  protection  is  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  witnesses  against 
whom  the  powers  may  be  oppressively 
used.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
powers  may  be  used  not  only  against 
witnesses  living  in  a  proclaimed  dis- 
trict, but  against  witnesses  living  out- 
side that  proclaimed  district;  in  fact, 
against  witnesses  living  anywhere  in 
Ireland ;  and  this  being  so,  I  ask  is  it 
unreasonable  that  before  the  Irish 
Attorney  General  shall  be  allowed  to  put 
these  powers  in  force,  he  shall  at  any 
rate  go  before  a  competent  authority 
and  get  the  sanction  of  that  authority  for 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  If  we  could  be 
even  satisfied  that  the  Attorney  General 
himself  would  investigate  every  case  be- 
fore putting  these  powers  in  motion,  we 
might  in  that  case  be  content  with  what- 
ever protection  his  personal  supervision 
could  give  us ;  but  we  know  very  well 
that  the  Attorney  General  in  this  matter 
will  simply  act  on  the  unchecked  sug- 
gestion of  the  local  magistrates  or  other 
local  officials  who  put  him  in  motion. 
We  know  that  the  duties  of  the  Attorney 
General  are  such  that  it  would  be  out  of 
his  power  to  investigate  every  case  that 
came  before  him  and  to  make  the  proper 
inquiries  before  he  puts  these  powers  or 
any  other  powers  into  operation.  We 
know  very  well  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  simply  to  take  the  word  of 
the  permanent  officials  in  Ireland,  and 
that  in  issuing  his  flat  for  the  holding  of 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind  we  shall  not  have 
in  reality  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  all,  but  the  authority  of  some 
magistrate  in  the  country  who  had  set 
him  in  motion.  We  ask  that  that  should 
not  be  allowed,  and  that  if  the  Attorney 
General  wants  these  powers,  he  should 
^  to  a  tribunal  who  can  investigate  his 
demand  and  inquire  for  themselves  whe- 
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ther  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers,  and  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  expedient  that  they  should  be 
granted.  We  say  that,  in  askmff  for 
that,  we  are  asking  for  very  little  indeed ; 
and  I  contend  that  if  these  powers  should 
be  handed  over  without  check  or  control 
to  the  permanent  ofiB.oials  in  Ireland,  this 
House  should  have  some  other  check  to 
giye  protection  to  the  persons  who  may 
be  arrested  and  harriea  by  the  exercise 
of  these  powers.  I  beg  to  move  the 
Amendment  which  stands  in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  8,  after  "  may,"  insert  "  apply 
to  the  High  Court  for  an  order  directing  an  in- 
quiry under  this  section,  and  thereupon  the 
Court  may,  if  satisfied  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed  as  aforesaid,  and  that  owing  to  inti- 
midation or  other  improper  cause,  eyidence  in 
connection  with  such  offence  has  been  withheld, 
make  an  order  accordingly,  and  may." — {Mr. 
Maurice  Bealy.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  SOLIOITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Edwakd  Olabke)  (Plymouth) :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  somewhat  long  speech  in  support 
of  his  Amendment ;  but  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  in  a  yery  few  words  to  show  the 
Committee  that  it  is  an  Amendment  that 
we  cannot  be  reasonably  asked  to  accept. 
It  is  proposed  in  this  Amendment  that 
application  shall  be  made  to  the  High 
Oourt  for  an  order  directing  an  inquiry 
under  this  section,  and  that  if  the  Court 
is  satisfied  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed  and  that  evidence  is  with- 
held, they  may  make  an  order  accord- 
ingly. It  is  on  these  two  conditions 
—namely,  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed,  and  that  owing  to  intimi- 
dation or  other  improper  cause,  evi- 
dence is  being  withheld — ^being  proved 
to  its  satisfaction  that  the  Court  is  to 
make  an  order.  It  will  be  observed  that 
provision  has  already  been  made  by  an 
Amendment  requiring  sworn  information 
to  strengthen  this  case.  Sworn  informa- 
tion is  now  required,  and  that  sworn  in- 
formation will  be  the  only  information 
upon  which  a  Court  or  anybody  can  be 
satisfied  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, 60  that  the  precaution  the  hon. 
Member  desires  to  take  is  already  taken. 
And  then  as  to  the  other  point — where 
there  is  intimidation  or  other  improper 
cause  and  evidence  in  connection  with 
the  offence  is  being  withheld,  the  matter 
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has  been  discussed  and  decided  already 
this  evening.     The  Committee  have  re- 
fused   to    require    that   the    Attorney 
General  shall  have  before  him  proof 
that  owing  to  intimidation  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  evidence.    It  would  be 
most  unreasonable  now,  I  say,  that  a 
Court  should  be  required  to  nnd  satis- 
factory eyidence  wmch  the  Committee 
decided  about  an  hour  ago  the  Attorney 
General    should    not    require    before 
taking  action.     I  would  uke  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee    as  the  matter 
stands  now,  how  generally  unreasonable 
and  contrary  to  the  object  of  this  Bill 
this  Amendment  would  be.    In  the  first 
place,  the  Amendment  would  be  no  real 
safeguard  to  anybody.    The  application 
to  the  Court  is  an  ex  parte  application. 
It  must  be.    There  is  no  person  to  whom 
any  notice  can  be  given.     No  person 
can  appear  before  the  Court  to  show 
cause  against  the  order  asked  for,  and, 
therefore,    it  would    be    an    ex  parte 
matter,   on  affidavits  that  have   been 
previously  before  the  Attorney  General 
with  regard  to  this  point.    The   only 
effect  would   be  that  there  would  be 
delay  in  consequence  of  having  to  make 
the  application  to  the  Court,  and  there 
would  be  of  necessity  the  publication  of 
the  information  which  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Attorney  General — a 
publication  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  possibly  preventing  the  detection  of 
the  crime  which  it  is  the  very  object  of 
the  clause  to  detect.    The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  quite  mistaken  in  believing  that 
in  Scotland  any  application  has  to  be 
made  to  a  Court  of  law.      No    such 
application  is  necessary  there.    There- 
fore,  the  whole  of  the  quarter-of-an- 
hour  which  the  hon.  Member  devoted  in 
his  speech  to  that  point— namely,  the 
argument  that  in  this  matter  Ireland 
should  be  treated  on  the  lines  of  the 
Scotch  law — was  wasted  with  an  argu- 
ment which  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Therefore,  on  these  grounds  I  trust  the 
House  will  not  assent  to  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  the  hon.   Gentleman, 
and  the  substance  of  which  has  either 
been  already  decided,  or  if  accepted 
would  be  hostile  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HALDANE  (Haddington):  I 
venture  to  dissent  wholly  from  the  view 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  Amendment.  And  though  I  sup- 
port it  on  grounds  somewhat  different 
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from  those  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  moved  it,  I  support  it  on  grounds 
which  appear  to  me  to  he  quite  sufficient. 
The  speech  of  the  Solicitor  General  only 
shows  how  entirely  the  Lord  Advocate 
has  neglected  what  would  seem  to  have 
been  his  duty — namely,  the  duty  of  in- 
forming right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
wlio  sit  upon  the  Front  Bench  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  law  of  Scotland  upon 
this  point.     It  should  have  been  shown 
to  them  that  the  Attorney  General  in 
England,  and  the  Attorney  General  in 
Ireland,  occupy  a  wholly  different  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Lord  Advocate   in 
Scotland.     If   the   Lord    Advocate    in 
Scotland  is  not  a  judicial  functionary, 
at  least  he  is  a  quasi-]  udicial  functionary. 
He  certainly  exercises  a  control   over 
criminal  proceedings   which   is   wholly 
unknown  to  the  spirit  of  English  and 
Irish  jurisprudence — a  control  which  is 
of  a  judicial  nature;  and  what  I  under- 
stand this  Amendment  to  propose  is  to 
distribute  the  power  vested  in  an  execu- 
tive functionary  in  Scotland,  sitting  in 
what  is  really  a  distinct  judicial  capa- 
city— in  the  capacity  of  having  a  con- 
trol over  the  criminal  proceedings  of  the 
country — what  I  understand  this  Amend- 
ment to  propose  is  to  distribute  this 
power  between  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  High  Court  in  such  a  way  as 
will  really  bring  the  proposition    into 
accord  with  what  is  the  law  in  Scotland. 
What  is  the  function  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  ?    So  far  from  his 
being  a  ^ua«i -judicial  official  he   is   a 
mere  litigant,  pursuing  accused  persons 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility.     I  give  every 
credit  to  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land for  desiring  to  do  his  duty.     I  feel 
confident  he  will  do  that  duty  in  a  fair 
spirit ;  but  in  asking  that  the  Committee 
should  give  such  powers  to  him  as  are 
proposed  by  the  Government,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Committee  will  be 
sanctioning    powers     of    a     character 
wholly    different     from    those     vested 
in   the   Lord    Advocate    for   Scotland. 
There  is   another  consideration  which 
surely   should   have   weight    with  us. 
This    is    a    power     to    be    exercised 
tbougb  no  person  is  charged  with  any 
offence.     WiU  the  Lord  Advocate  get 
up  and  say  that  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  allow  inquiries  of  this  kind  to 
take  place  without  any  person  being 
charged  ?    Will  he  get  up  and  say  that 
there  is   a  single  case  in  the  recent 
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history  of  Scotch  law  in  which  a  roving 
Commission  has  been  given  to  search  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  up  evidence  for 
the  trial  into  the  consciences  of  all 
kinds  of  men,  to  search  into  the  con- 
sciences of  men  who  are  charged  with 
no  crime,  and  are  brought  forward  for 
no  offence,  but  are  simply  told  they 
must  attend  and  give  evidence?  In 
Scotland  it  is  a  case  of  merely  giving 
evidence,  but  here  it  is  proposed  that 
evidence  should  be  given  upon  oath 
for  purposes  wholly  different  from  those 
known  in  Scotland.  That  is  the  case 
put  forward,  and  we  are  asked  to  give 
legislative  sanction  to  what  is  wholly 
unknown  in  Scotland.  I  certainly  think 
that  this  Amendment  should  receive 
the  support  of  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House;  first,  because  it  is  a 
proposal  simply  to  vest  in  a  Court 
and  the  Attorney  General  in  Ireland 
powers  which  will  be  properly  so  jointly 
vested,  and  which,  are  vested  in  Scot- 
land in  a  similar  manner  in  a  judicial 
functionary;  secondly,  because  the 
power  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Bill 
is  a  power  far  wider  than  that  con- 
ferred upon  any  functionary  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  case  we 
have  got  here  is  a  case  in  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  take  evidence  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  brief  on  the  trial,  and  make 
use  of  that  evidence  when  it  is  taken  in  a 
way  for  which  there  is  no  precedent 
either  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  or,  so  far 
as  I  know,  any  other  system  of  civilized 
jurisprudence. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  think  the  speech 
of  the  Solicitor  General  is  a  sufficient 
example  of  the  danger  of  allowing  any 
Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  a  matter  without  present- 
ing an  affidavit  before  a  Superior  Court. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  M. 
Healy)  addressed  the  Committee  for  80 
minutes,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
which  time  the  Solicitor  General  was 
either  eleeping,  pretending  to  be  asleep, 
or  engaged  in  sneering  at  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ;  and  then  he  gets  up  and  says 
he  proposes,  in  a  few  words,  to  com- 
pletely demolish  the  case  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  He  proceeds  to  do  it — to  his 
own  satisfaction  clearly.  He  says  my 
hon.  Friend's  arguments  are  wholly  in- 
admissible, because  the  Court  must  be 
satisfied  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  intimidation  is  rampant 
in  a  district.    But  the  Government,  who 
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have  introduced  the  Bill,  have  laid  it 
down  that  thej  require  this  Bill  and 
this  power  because  these  offences  have 
been  committed,  and  because  intimida- 
tion has  been  rampant ;  but  they  decline 
to  submit  to  any  judicial  tribunal  any 
evidence  to  show  that  the  contention  on 
which  they  are  getting  rid  of  the  liberties 
of  the  country  is  true  in  any  single  case. 
Why  should  not  the  Court  be  satisfied 
that  an  offence  has  been  committed? 
"Oh,"  says  the  Solicitor  General,  **  be- 
cause we  have  already  provided  that 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  is  not 
to  be  set  in  motion  except  on  a  sworn 
information."    But  that  is    a  fallacy. 
What  would  satisfy  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  would  not  satisfy  a  divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court.    Anyone  who 
has  practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
knows  very  well  that  that  Court  often  re- 
fuses to  act  on  affidavits  which  have  been 
settled  by  eminent  counsel  to  their  satis- 
faction. The  learned  Solicitor  General's 
second  point  is  that  the  Committee  have 
just  refused  to  require  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  have  proof  that  intimi- 
dation or  other  improper  cause  exists 
whereby  evidence  is  withheld,  and  that 
it  would  be  unreasonable  that  the  High 
Court  should  require  that  which  the 
Committee  has  decided  the    Attorney 
General  should  not   require.    In  this 
argument  he  is  also  guilty  of  a  fallacy. 
We  refuse  to  make  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  motion  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  sworn  information  as  to  intimi- 
dation should  be  afforded;  but  it    is 
quite  another  thing  here,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  considering  what  the  Court 
should  demand  before  gpranting  power 
to  hold  an  inquiry.     For  these  reasons 
I  do  not  think  that  the  defence  made  for 
the  clause  by  the  Solicitor  General  holds 
good.     We  are   now  considering    the 
question  of  the  position  of  the   Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.    We  have  given 
individuals,   without  a  shred  of  repre- 
sentative authority,  power  to  make  and 
unmake  the  law  in  particular  localities ; 
and  now  we  are  asked  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  destroy  the  distinction  between 
the  Executive  and  judicial  authority;  and 
we  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  partizan  Law 
Officer  sitting  on  that  Bench  opposite 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  power  to  apply  a  law  which 
never  before  could  be  applied  to  any 
individual,  no  matter  how  humble,  ex- 
cept by  a  competent  judicial  authority 
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standing  between  the  people  and  the 
Crown.  It  may  be  considered  nothing 
to  take  this  step  now,  and  make  the 
Kesident  Magistrates  the  mere  servants 
of  the  Executive,  or  of  a  particular 
Party ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  a 
large  principle.  It  seems  to  me  this 
House  would  do  well  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  is  wise  to  depart  from  the  old 
principle  that  the  Executive  shall  de- 
pend on  the  judicial  tribunals  when 
it  seeks  to  put  the  law  into  force,  and 
whether  it  is  wise  to  give  to  a  political 
Party  the  power  of  creating  a  political 
force  to  deal  with  political  offenders,  and 
to  punish  people  at  its  own  will. 

Mb.  a.  E.  D.  ELLIOT  (Roxburgh) : 
I  am  satisfied,  from  all  I  have  heard, 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been 
misinformed  on  the  subject  of  that  part 
of  the  Scotch  law  which  bears  an  analogy 
to  the  proposal  in  this  clause.  I  come 
from  Scotland  and  am  familiar  with  the 
working  of  this  law,  and  seeing  that 
these  preliminary  inquiries  are  con- 
stantly occurring  there,  that  we  hear  no 
complaints  with  regard  to  them,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the 

Erinciple,  I  am  surprised  that  hon.  Mem- 
ers  should  be  startled  at  the  proposal 
of  the  Government.  I  see  that  these 
inquiries  are  to  be  guarded  in  this  clause 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  are  only 
to  be  allowed  when  an  offence  has  been 
committed.  An  inquiry  will  not  take 
place  whether  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted or  not,  but  only  when  the 
Attorney  General  believes  that  such  an 
inquiry  should  be  held.  In  Scotland 
such  a  preliminary  inquiry  takes  place 
when  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who  may  be 
no  more  than  a  solicitor  in  a  country 
town,  thinks  fit  to  initiate  it«  Supposing 
a  haystack  has  been  burnt  down.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  suspicion  of  arson  against  a  par- 
ticular individual,  but  this  local  legal 
official  can  institute  an  inquiry  to  find 
out  how  the  thing  occurred.  If  it  has 
been  an  accident,  well  and  good ;  but  he 
investigates  the  matter  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  and  he  does  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  100,  off  his  own  bat,  so  to  speak, 
because  he  is  Procurator  Fiscal  of  the 
district.  He  examines  witnesses  on  oath 
before  the  Sheriff,  where  the  oaths  and 
depositions  are  taken,  or  in  his  own 
office.    The  in^uiiy  is  not  necessarily 
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one  to  be  followed  up  by  a  committal 
and  a  trial.  The  Procurator  Fiscal  goes 
round  and  collects  evidence  behind  the 
back  of  the  accused — if  there  is  an  ac- 
cused. If  there  is  an  accused  he  is  ar- 
rested, but  is  not  made  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  evidence  the  Procurator  is 
collecting  against  him.  He  is  put  in 
prison  to  await  his  trial,  and  is  not  even 
allowed  to  have  the  advice  of  a  solicitor 
until  the  depositions  collected  by  the 
Procurator  Fiscal,  whether  sworn  to  or 
not,  have  gone  before  a  magistrate,  who 
says  whether  or  not  a  committal  shall 
take  place.  It  is  not  until  the  committal 
has  taken  place  on  the  evidence  so  ob- 
tained that  the  accused  is  allowed  to  say 
a  word  in  his  defence.  This  is  the  every- 
day system  in  Scotland.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  hon.  and  right  hen. 
Gentlemen  can  be  serious  when  they 
come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  say  that  something  new  and  start- 
ling is  being  done  in  this  Bill  when  a 
system  quite  as  strong  was  introduced 
five  years  ago,  and  was  about  to  be 
renewed  three  years  ago  by  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  sitting  below  me  (Mr. 
W.  £.  Gladstone).  This  is  a  proposal 
to  introduce  the  usual  system  of  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  known  to  all  of  us  in 
Scotland,  into  the  Criminal  Law  of 
Ireland.  I  know  that  in  most  cases  in 
Scotland  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to 
take  evidence  on  oath,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is.  But  when  we  come  to  look  at 
what  is  being  done,  the  whole  question 
comes  to  this — whether  or  not  a  prelimi- 
nary inquiry  should  be  introduced,  at 
the  instance  of  an  official  representative 
of  the  Oown.  That  is  the  whole  gist 
of  the  question.  Whether  in  one  case 
out  of  100  evidence  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  on  oath  is  a  very  minor  matter 
indeed.  The  question  is  whether  an 
official,  representing  the  Crown,  should 
be  allowed  to  collect  evidence  on  oath, 
and  afterwards  use  it  against  an  accused. 
I  think  the  exaggerated  and  ficticious 
view  which  has  been  taken  on  this 
matter  of  preliminary  inquiry,  will 
astonish  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  are 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  investigations 
of  this  sort. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh,  Mid  Lothian) :  I  am  quite  certain 
that  though  my  bon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  A.  B.  D.  Elliot)  undertakes  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  confidence  for  the  people 
of  Scotleuid,  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and 


learned  Member  are  not  in  consonance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land on  any  question  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  people  of  England  and 
the  people  of  Ireland.  All  I  know  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  and  of  their  relations 
with  their  Hepresentatives  in  this  House 
gives  me  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  resort  to  a  worse  authority 
than  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  as- 
certain the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Sir,  then  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  says  that  provisions  similar  to 
these  were  passed  five  years  ago,  and 
were  about  to  be  renewed  three  years 
ago  ;  but  he  entirely  overlooks  that 
which  we  take  to  be  a  fundamental  and 
essential  difference  in  this  matter — 
namely,  that  whatever  provisions  were 
framed  five  years  ago  were  directed  ex- 
clusively against  crime,  whereas  our 
contention,  cou6rmed  as  we  believe  by 
the  language  of  the  Government,  is  that 
this  is  not  a  Bill  for  dealing  with  crime. 
[•*0h,  oh!  "  and  laughter.'}  1  really 
cannot  have  my  mind  influenced  by  out- 
cries of  that  kind.  I  know  that  the 
Bill  has  been  otherwise  described  by 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  but  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  force  of  their  descrip- 
tion. I  know  that  reliance  is  placed 
upon  it  much  more  than  upon  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  from  which 
I  gather  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment, this  is  not  a  Bill  for  dealing  with 
crime.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
correct  me  if  I  need  correction — but  I 
am  afraid  correction  will  not  help  the 
matter  in  the  least — when  I  say  that 
this  Bill  is  not  exclusively  or  mainly  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
crime,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dealins^ 
with  acts  that  are  not  crime,  but  which 
now,  for  the  first  time,  are  going  to  be 
made  crime.  That  is,  in  our  view,  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  pro« 
posal  made  five  years  ago  and  the  pre- 
sent proposal.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  should  be  ready  to  renew  the  pro- 
posal of  five  years  ago.  [Ministerial 
laughter,  and  <<  Hear,  hear!^]  No;  I 
am  not  ready  to  renew  it,  and  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  as 
the  House  is  perfectly  aware  from  the 
declarations  of  last  year,  that  this  method 
of  coercion  only  aggravates  the  evils 
which  it  seeks  to  cure,  and  that  there  is 
another  method  totally  distinct  that  is  a 
wise  and  prudent  one  to  pursue.  But 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  given 
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U8  his  account,  forsooth,  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at 
the  opinions  expressed  on  this  side  of 
the  House.  Well,  Sir,  surprise  is  one 
of  those  feelings  of  which  everyone  has 
at  his  command  an  unbounded  quantity. 
He  can  produce  it  according  to  the  occa- 
sion. I,  like  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
have  an  abundant  stock  of  surprise  in 
me  which  I  expend,  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  offers,  and  I  reciprocate  the 
feeling  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  account 
of  the  law  and  practice  in  Scotland  is  in 
diametrical  contradiction  to  that  given 
by  the  late  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land. He  says  he  is  familiar  in  Scotland 
bydaily  usage  with  this  practice,  whereas 
the  late  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  told 
us  that  the  practice  was  not  in  operation. 
The  distinct  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland — 
a  statement  which  did  the  greatest  credit 
to  his  legal  acuteness  and  impartiality — 
was,  that  the  procognition  in  Scotland, 
though  purely  voluntary,  was,  as  he 
said,  backed  by  this  power  which  was 
never  exercised.  The  power  of  exami- 
nation on  oath,  conducted  by  legal  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  Government  with- 
out compulsion,  and  applicable  to  a 
country  whore  the  law  and  the  people 
are  in  sympathy,  is  a  thing  so  different 
from  that  now  proposed  that  all  the  in- 
genuity of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  all  his  faculty  for  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Scotland,  will  not 
induce  us  to  accept  the  account  which  he 
has  laid  down  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
late  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland. 

Mr.  HUNTEE  (Aberdeen,  N.) :  I 
have  lived  many  years  in  Scotland,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  such  practice  as 
that  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  A.  E.  D.  Elliot)  of  an  in- 
quiry on  oath  being  held  by  a  Procurator 
Fiscal  when  no  person  is  accused.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  stated  that  Scotland  was  happy 
and  free  because  she  possessed  this 
law ;  but  I  say  that  we  are  happy  and 
free  in  Scotland  because  we  possess  no 
such  law.  I  admit  there  are  some  state- 
ments in  old  books  on  the  law  in  Scot- 
land which  aro  exceedingly  vague ;  and 
I  think  that  Members  from  Scotland  have 
come  to  be  of  opinion,  having  regard  to 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
law  in  Scotland  should  be  reduced  to  a 
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more  clear  form  than  it  is  in  at  present. 
Suppose  the  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  which  is  the  nearest  approach 
we  have  in  Scotland  to  the  National 
League  in  Ireland,  were  to  be  examined 
by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  with  reference 
to  the  transactions  of  the  society.  I 
will  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
every  Scotchman  worthy  of  the  name 
would  tear  the  notice  in  pieces  and 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  It  is  utterly 
untrue  that  anything  exists  in  Scotland 
which  can  in  any  way  be  compared  to 
this  system  of  inquiry  which  is  pro- 
posed for  Ireland.  An  inquiry  of  a  pre- 
liminary character  by  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  into  crimes  would  in  Scotland, 
as  in  every  other  country,  receive  the 
support  of  those  who  have  any  evidence 
to  give ;  but  this  preceding  is  entirely 
of  a  voluntary  character,  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  in  the  books  on  the  Scotch 
law.  If  the  Lord  Advocate  contradicts 
me  on  that  point,  let  him  produce  any 
easel  where,  no  person  being  accused, 
people  have  been  compelled  to  come 
forward  and  give  evidence.  I  say  let 
the  Government  rest  their  case  on  any 
grounds  they  please,  but  do  not  let  them 
vilify  the  fair  name  of  Scotland  by 
accusing  us  of  having  in  operation  any 
such  law  as  this. 

Mr.  HALDANE  :  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  difficulty  pointed  out  b}'  the 
Solicitor  General,  I  propose  to  move  an 
Amendment  to  the  present  Amendment, 
by  adding  after  **  the  High  Court"  the 
words,  **  or  to  a  Judge  thereof  in  Cham- 
berd." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  in  line  1,  after  the 
words  **  High  Court,*'  to  insert  the 
words  **  or  to  a  Judge  thereof  in 
Chambers." — {Mr,  Ualdane.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  intend  to  put 
forward  an  Amendment,  that  the  law 
under  this  section  in  Ireland  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  law  in  Scotland,  and 
then  to  claim  the  entire  vote  of  the  Scotch 
Party  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  will  be 
accepted  at  once  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  The  Solicitor  General  for 
England  dwelt  largely  on  the  fact  that 
publicity  in  this  country  was  necessary  ; 
but  what  the  Solicitor  General  stood 
upon  most  was  that  this  is  an  ex  farte 
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Application,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mere 
"  pro  farmd  "  proceeding —  absolutely 
needless.  Has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
read  the  4th  section  of  this  Act  which 
deals  with  the  change  of  venue,  and 
that  in  connection  with  Section  3  the 
words  are — 

"  Where  an  indictmeDt  for  a  crime  committed 
in  a  proclaimed  district  has  been  found  against 
a  defendant,  or  a  defendant  has  been  committed 
for  trial  for  such  crime,  and  a  trial  is  to  be  at  a 
Court  of  Assize  for  any  county  in  a  proclaimed 
district,  or  at  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
any  county  or  borough  in  a  proclaimed  district, 
the  High  Court  on  application  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and  upon 
his  certificate  that  he  believes  that  a  more  lair 
and  impartial  trial  can  be  had  at  a  Court  of 
Assize  in  some  county  to  be  named  in  the 
certificate,  shall  make  an  order  as  of  course  that 
the  trial  shall  be  had  at  a  Court  of  Assize  in  the 
county  named  in  the  certificate." 

The  words  are  **of  course."  I  am 
astonished  that  the  Solicitor  General 
should  get  up  and  say  that  we  have  not 
read  the  Bill.  Let  him  presume  on  the 
Ignorance  of  his  own  Party  ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  hfkve  both  read 
and  understand  the  Bill.  We  ask  that 
he  should  transfer  the  words  from  the 
4th  section  to  the  Ist,  and  we  ask  no 
more.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  High 
Court,  or  a  Judge  thereof,  would  make 
the  order  when  applied  to  *  *  as  of  course ; " 
but  the  necessity  of  the  Attorney  General 
having  to  apply  for  the  order  would,  at 
any  rate,  give  the  protection  of  publicity. 
Let  us  reverse  the  state  of  things.    Sup- 

fosing  the  Home  Eule  Government  in 
reland  were  endeavouring  to  smash  up 
the  Orange  Party  and  were  proceeding  to 
put  them  down,  how  would  the  hon.  and 
gallant    Member    for    North    Armagh 
thunder  against  giving  us  this  power 
without  reference  to  the  High  Court  ? 
You  say  that  this  is  the  law  under  the 
Act  of  1 882.    I  say  that  nothing  is  more 
absurd,  and  that  of  all   the  flagitious 
statements   this  is  the   foremost.     The 
Act  of  1882   said  that  the    magistrate 
should  not  summon  anybody  who  was 
not  believed  to  be  capable  of  giving 
material  evidence.     There  is  nothing  in 
this  Bill  of  that  kind.    What  is  the  in- 
tention here  ?      Why,  anybody  knows 
that  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the  tenants 
entering   into    combination.     We    will 
take  Lord  Clanricarde,  or  the  estates  of 
theKing-Harmans,  the  Smith-Barrys,  or 
Tottenhams.  One  of  these  landlords  will 
go  to  the  Goverament  and  say — *' There 
is  a  combination  against  our   estates; 


have  up  the  ringleaders ;  examine  and 
cross- examime  them  ;  put  them  on  the 
rack,   and    if   they    refuse    to    answer 
you  can  give  them  a  week  or  two  of 
imprisonment  ; '*   you  will  not  get  the 
information,  but    they  will  be    put  in 
prison.     But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
cannot  go  with  such  a  story  as  that  to 
the  High  Court.  We  propose  to  substitute 
for  the  action  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  will  go  with  the  land- 
lords of  the  country  as  long  as  ho  is  a 
Member  for  Dublin  University,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Court  of    Queen's  Bench. 
Now,  as  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  will 
always  accede  to  any  proposal  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  there  ought  to  be 
no  objection  to  this  Amendment.     We 
are  only  asking  the  protection  which, 
under  Section  3,  you  give  us  yourselves. 
Why  do  you  compel  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  go  to  the  High  Court  if  his  Motion 
is  to  be  granted  **  as  of  course  ?  "     Why 
do  you  compel  him  to  waste  the  tax- 
payers money  ?    Ton  compel  him  to  go 
before  the  High  Court,  in  order  that  the 
High  Court  and  the  public    generally 
may  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  fair  case 
before  this  power  is  granted.     The  Go- 
vernment  have    said    that  the  law  in 
Scotland  is  the  same  as  the  provision 
under  this  clause.     The  Lord  Advocate, 
who,  I  believe,  has  written  a  book  on  the 
subject,  and  who  is  probably  the  most 
learned  man  whom  Scotland  sends  to 
this  House,   has,  however,  never  ven- 
tured to  open  his  mouth  in  support  of 
that  statement.    The    right    hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knows  too  much  to 
do  that ;    he  is  too  learned  a  man  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  when  they 
can  get    the   hon.  and  learned    Mem- 
ber for  Boxburghshire  (Mr.  A.  E.  D. 
Elliot)    to    defend   their    position.       I 
ask  English  Members,  if  they  had  the 
same  apprehensions   for  their  country 
as    we  have   for    ours,    whether    they 
would  not  compel  the  Attorney  General 
to   go  to  the   High  Court  before  this 
power  is  exercised  ?    I  trust  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  persist  in  rejecting  every 
Amendment    which    comes  from  these 
Benches.     I   believe  their  intention  is 
to  show  the  country  that   their  Bill  is 
so  splendidly  drafted  that   it  needs  no 
Amendment ;    but   the   Bill   is    badly 
drawn;  and  I  say  that  it  is   unfair  to 
refuse    every  Amendment  we    propose 
on  the  pretence  that  the  Bill  has  been 
beautifully    drafted   by    the   Attorney 
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Qoneral,  and  docs  not  require  to  be 
amended.  I  say  that  we,  in  Ireland, 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  even 
at  the  hands  of  the  Tory  Party,  and  that 
if  Irish  Members  are  to  come  into  this 
House  at  all,  you  must,  at  any  rate, 
listen  to  the  voices  of  those  who  are 
really  acquainted  with  the  state  of  facts 
in  Ireland. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  further  amended,  by  in- 
serting, in  line  2,  after  the  word 
•*  Court,"  the  words  **  or  Judge." 

Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  words  *  apply  to  the  High  Court, 
or  to  a  Judge  thereof  in  Chambers,  for^  an 
order  directing  an  inquiry  under  this  section, 
and  thereupon  the  Court  or  Judge  may,  if  satis- 
fied that  an  offence  has  been  committed  as  afore- 
said, and  that,  owing  to  intimidation  or  other 
improper  cause,  evidence  in  connection  with 
such  offence  has  been  withheld,  make  an  order 
accordingly,  and  may,'  be  there  inserted." 


Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.):  It  has 
been  stated  as  one  reason  for  not  accept- 
ing this  Amendment  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  discovery  of  crime.  How 
the  application  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  could  interfere  with  the  discovery 
of  crime  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  my  ap- 
prehension. The  Solicitor  General 
stated  that  this  Amendment  was  per- 
fectly unnecessary.  What  difficulty  is 
there  in  inserting  it?  If  it  be  unneces- 
sary, and  can  do  no  harm  to  the  Bill, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  satisfies  us, 
why  not  agree  to  it  and  put  an  end  to 
this  discussion  ?  I  think  the  Qovem- 
ment  ought  to  have  that  amount  of 
confidooco  in  the  High  Court  in  Ireland, 
which  would  be  shown  by  submitting 
these  cases  to  it.  Certainly  our  expe- 
rience of  that  Court  is  not  of  such  a  high 
character  as  to  make  us  much  value  the 
effect  of  this  Amendment ;  but  we  regard 
it  as  likely  to  be  some  check  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land. When  I  was  held  to  bail  last 
winter  the  prosecution  was  founded  upon 
affidavits,  which  were  sworn  by  certain 
sub-inspectors  of  police;  I  defended  my- 
self on  that  trial,  and  I  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Judge  to  those  affidavits, 
and  to  the  fact  that  Clarke  swore  to  a 
number  of  things  that  he  could  not  have 
known  of  his  own  knowledge.  The 
Judge  stated  that  he  considered  that 
two  of  the  affidavits  were  illegal,  and 
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that  he  dismissed  them  from  his  mind 
before  giving  judgment.  This  is  a 
case  exactly  in  point.  What  we  con« 
tend  is  this—that  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral shall  be  compelled  to  produce 
affidavits  which  will  show  something  to 
justify  his  demands,  and  which  shall  be 
in  legal  form  ;  and  that  these  affidavits 
shall  not  be  drawn  up  in  Dublin  Castle 
in  the  shape  which  the  Government 
want,  and  sworn  to  without  the  person 
making  them  taking  the  trouble  to  read 
them.  In  the  case  I  mention  it  turned 
out  that  two  of  the  affidavits  referred  to 
were  on  old  forms  used  against  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
two  years  ag^.  The  form  was  sent  down, 
and  Mr.  Flower  swore  to  it  without  con- 
sidering whether  he  was  in  a  position  to 
swear  to  it  or  not.  AVe  want  to  prevent 
that  practice  which  is  going  on  in  Ire- 
land continually.  The  reason  why  we 
ask  that  this  Amendment  should  be  ac- 
cepted is  because  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  assumed  to  go  before  Court 
with  a  decently  sworn  information ;  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Judges  would 
ascertain  whether  the  person  swears  to 
facts  within  his  knowledge,  or  which  he 
reasonably  believes  were  true.  I  repeat 
that,  if  the  Government  consider  this 
Amendment  formally  to  be  unnecessary, 
there  is  no  use  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
Amendment,  which  pleases  ns,  and  does 
the  Bill  no  harm. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  understand  the  Solicitor  General  for 
England  to  object,  first,  that  this  Amend- 
ment might  be  destructive  to  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  it  would  involve  delay.  Is 
it  possible  to  imagine  that  it  would 
cause  any  delay  at  all  ?  There  would  be 
always  some  Judge  acting  at  Chambers, 
which  gets  over  the  objection  that  the 
Court  is  not  always  sitting,  and  also 
provides  for  avoiding  publicity  if  it  be 
necessary  to  avoid  it.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  protection 
which  this  clause  would  give  him 
Rgainst  any  chance  of  being  supposed 
to  be  acting  unjustly.  I  am  sure  that  if 
this  were  a  matter  relating  to  England, 
the  English  Attorney  General,  having 
to  take  the  initiative,  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  put  upon  another  tribunal  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  what  had  to 
be  done.  I  trust  the  Government  will 
not  cause  a  further  ooonpatton  of  the 
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time  of  the  Committee  by  resisting  an 
Amendment  which  cannot  do  harm  if 
they  mean  to  do  right,  and  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  hon.  and 
learned  Members  sitting  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench.  Of  course,  if  these  inves- 
tigations are  not  aimed  at  crime,  then  I 
can  understand  the  Attorney  General 
would  object  to  go  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  with  a  case  which  that  Court 
would  treat  as  deserving  ridicule.  If  the 
investigation  is  aimed  at  grave  cases, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Attorney 
Qeneral  should  not  submit  it  to  that  high 
tribunal — indeed,  he  should  be  glad  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I 
trust  that  if  it  is  only  to  palliate  English 
feeling  the  QovernmentJ  will  agree  to 
this  Amendment. 

Mr.  W.  EEDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.) :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke),  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  this  Amendment,  complained  rather 
unjustly  that  this  Amendment  should 
be  proposed.  I  think  that  when  it  comes 
to  bo  understood  how  great  is  the 
aversion  which  this  part  of  the  Bill 
creates  in  the  minds  of  Irishmen,  it  will 
not  be  very  wonderful  that  a  great  deal 
of  timo  is  spent  in  these  discussions. 
There  is  not  a  clause  in  the  whole  of 
this  Bill,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  is 
more  distasteful  and  detested  than  this, 
which  provides  for  secret  Courts  of  In- 
quiry to  be  conducted  by  Hesident 
Magistrates,  who  are  men  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  will  not  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, simply  and  solely  because  he 
wants  to  have  the  right  upon  bis  own 
authority  of  causing  the  establishment 
of  these  Courts  of  Inquiry,  of  giving 
these  powers  to  Eesident  Magistrates, 
without  having  his  reasons  made  public. 
There  can  only  be  one  reason  possible 
for  refusing  to  delegate  this  matter  to 
the  judgment  of  the  High  Court.  That 
reason  is  that  the  Government  fear  that, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  the  High  Court 
would  refrain  from  establishing  these 
inquiries,  and  giving  Hesident  Magis- 
trates these  powers  where  the  Attorney 
General  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  The 
conduct  and  action  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter  goes  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picion which  the  Kepresentatives  of 
Ireland  have  had  all  along  with  regard 


to  this  Bill — namely,  that  it  is  not  a 
measure    to    put   down    crime  in    the 
country,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  measure   the  powers   of   which   are 
directed  against  the  organization   and 
the  movement  of  the  people  for  their 
self-preservation  against  landlords.     If 
these   Courts  of  Inquiry  were  only  re- 
quired to  put   down    crime,   would  it 
not  be  to  your  advantage  that  the  exist- 
ence of  crime  and  the  necessity  for  these 
Courts  should  be  made  as  public    as 
possible,  and  brought  before  the  High 
Court  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  people  of 
this  country  might  have  your  statements 
in  support  of  this  Bill  fortified,  and  that 
you  might  be  able  to  show  to  the  people 
of    this  country    that  you  really    had 
grounds  for  proposing  this  Bill  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  most  extraordinary  coer- 
cive powers  ?    But  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  do  not  court  in- 
quiry.   They  do  not  accept  the  Amend- 
ment to  delegate  the  establishment  of 
these  tribunals  to  the  High  Court,  simply 
because  they  are  afraid  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  High  Court,  not  being 
so   partizan  as  many  members  of  the 
Executive  in  Ireland,  would  decide  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  establishing 
these  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  so  that  by 
even  the  Courts  of  Ireland  the  necessity 
which  you  say  exists  for  coercion  would 
be  disproved,  and  you  would  be  further 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.     I 
hope  sincerely  ray  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M. 
Healy)  will  press  this  Amendment ;  I 
hope  that,  line  by  line  and  word  by  word, 
if  possible,  every  portion  of  this  clause 
will  be  contested  here  before  it  is  allowed 
to  become  law,  because  there  is  no  clause 
in  that  Bill  that  is  more  unconstitu- 
tional, more  tyrannical,  more  unjustifi- 
able, and  more  detestable  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  than  this  Ist  clause  of  your 
measure,  whereby  you  propose  to  give 
to    Hesident    Magistrates,   to  half- pay 
officers,     retired     and    shelved     police 
officers,  men  who  are  never  in  sympathy 
with  the  people,  men  who  are  allies  of  the 
landlord  class  of  the  country — whereby 
you  propose  to  give  to  such  men  the 
power    of    terrifying  and  bullying  in 
secret  unfortunate  men  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject  which   may  come  into 
their  heads,  without  ever  having  any 
report  made  of  the  proceeding^.  I  main- 
tain that  such  a  provision  is  infamous 
in  itself;  it  has  been  proved  more  in- 
famous every  minute  in  this  diEcussioo 
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by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  slightest  ray  of 
public  opinion  to  fall  on  their  proceed- 
ings, and  in  tho  keeping  for  the  Attorney 
General,  and,  I  suppose,  for  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  that  late 
Orange  functionary,  the  new  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  (Colonel  King- 
Harman) — in  keeping  for  these  men  the 
power  of  life  and  death  almost  over 
the  Irish  people  unimpaired.  You  are 
afraid  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court ;  you 
are  afraid  to  let  any  public  light  fall  on 
these  affairs;  you  want  to  have  it  all 
worked  by  your  chosen  instruments,  by 
your  Attorney  General,  by  your  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary,  men  who.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  and  others  have  de- 
clared, are  unfit  to  have  the  control 
of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  rise  to 
move  that  the  Question  be  now  put. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Question  be  now  put.*' — (Mr. 
jr.  ff.  Smith.) 

Question  put  accordingly. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  257  ; 
Noes  135:  Majority  122. 

AYES. 


Agg-GUurdner,  J.  T. 
Amslie,  W.  G. 
Amherst,  W.  A.  T. 
Anstrather,  Colonel  R. 

H.  L. 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  E. 
Ba^gallay,  E. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Baird,  J.  G.  A. 
Balfour,  rt.  hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  G.  W. 
Baring,  Viscount 
Barry,  A.  H.  Smith- 
Bartley,  G.  C.  T. 
Bas0,H. 
Bates,  Sir  E. 
Baumann,  A.  A. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Beadel,  W.  J. 
Beaumont,  U.  F. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H.  C. 
Beresford,  Lord  C.  W. 

Pe  la  Poor 
Bethell,  Commander  G. 

R. 
Biddulph,  U, 
Bigwood,  J. 
Birkbeck,  Sir  E. 
Blimdell,CoLH.B.  H. 


Bond,  G.  H. 
Bonsor,  H.  C.  O. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Borthwick,  Sir  A. 
Bridgeman,  Col.  hon. 

F.  C. 
Bright,  right  hon.  J. 
Brodrick,  hon.  W.  St. 

J.F. 
Brookfield,  A.  M. 
Bruce,  Lord  H. 
Burdett-Coutts,  W.  L. 

Ash.-B. 
Burghlev,  Lord 
Caine,  W.  S. 
Campbell,  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  J.  A. 
Chamberlain,  R. 
Chaplin,  right  hon.  H. 
Charrington,  S. 
Clarke,  Sir  E.  G. 
CoghiU,  D.  H. 
Commerell,  AdmL  Sir 

J.E. 
Compton,  F 
Cooke,  C.  W.  R, 
Corbett,  J. 
Corry,  Sir  J.  P. 
Cotton,  Capt.  E.  T.  D. 
Cranbome,  Viscount 
Cross,  H.  S. 
Crossman,  Gen.  Sir  W, 


Curzon,  Viscount 
Dairy mple,  C. 
Darenport,  H.  T. 
DoLi8le,E.J.  L.M.  P. 
De  Worms,  Baron  H. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dimsdale,  Baron  R. 
Dixon,  G. 

Dixon-Hartland,  F.  D. 
Dorington,  Sir  J.  E. 
Dugdale,  J.  S. 
Duncan,  Colonel  F. 
Duncombe,  A. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Elcho,  Lord 
Elliot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
EUiot,  Sir  G. 
EUiot,  G.  W. 
Elton,  C.  I. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  Sir  A.  O. 
Feilden,     Lieut. -Gen. 

R.J. 
FeUowes,W.H. 
Fergusson,  right  hon. 
Sir  J. 

Fielden,  T. 

Finch,  G.  H. 

Finch  -  Hatton,     hon. 
M.  E.  G. 

Finlay,  R.  B. 

Fisher,  W.  H. 

Fitzgerald,  R.  U.  P. 

Fitzwilliam,  hon.  W. 
J.  W. 

Fi  tz- Wygram,  General 
Sir  F.  W. 

Forwood,  A.  B. 

Fowler,  Sir  R.  N. 

Eraser,  General  C.  C. 

Fry,  L. 

Ghithome-Hardy,  hon. 
A.  E. 

Gathome-Hardy,  hon. 
J.S. 

Gedge,  S. 

Gent-Davis,  R. 

Gibson,  J.  G. 

Giles,  A. 

Gilliat,  J.  S. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  J. 

Goldsworthy,    Major- 
Gencral  W.  T. 

Qorst,  Sir  J.  £. 

Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 

Gray,  C.  W. 

Grimston,  Viscount 

Grotrian,  F.  B. 

Guntcr,  Colonel  R. 

Gurdon,  R.  T. 

HaU,  A.  W. 

Hall,  C. 

Halsey,  T.  F. 

Hambro,  Col.  0.  J.  T. 

Hamilton,   right  hon. 
Lord  G.  F. 

Hamilton,  Lord  E. 

HamUton,  Col.  C.  £. 

Hanbury,  R.  W. 

Hanbury  -  Tracy,  hon. 
F.  S.  A. 

Hankey,  F.  A. 

Hardoastle,  F. 


Jfr,  W.  Eedmond 


Heath,  A.  R. 
Ucathcote.  Capt.  J.  H. 

Edwards- 
Herbert,  hon.  6. 
Hermon- Hodge,  R.  T. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Hill,  right  hon.  Iiord 

A.  W. 
Hill,  Colonel  E.  8. 
Hill,  A.  S. 
Hoare,  S. 
Hobhouse,  H. 
Holland,   rt.  hon.  Sir 

H.T. 
Holloway,  G. 
Holmes,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hornby,  W.  H. 
Hozier,  J.  H.  C. 
Hughes  -  Hallett,  Col. 

F.  C. 
Hulse,  E.  H. 
Hunt,  F.  S. 
Hunter,  Sir  G. 
Isaacson,  F.  W. 
Jackson,  W.  L. 
Jardine,  Sir  R. 
Jarvis,  A.  W. 
Johnston,  W. 
Kelly,  J.  R. 
Kenrick,  W. 
Kenyon,  hon,  G.  T. 
Kenyon  -  Slaney,  Col. 

Kimber,  H. 
King,  H.  8. 
King  -  Harman,   right 

hon.  Colonel  £.  R. 
Knighttey,  Sir  R. 
Lafone,  A. 
Lambert,  C. 
Laurie,  Colonel  R.  P. 
Lawrance,  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  J.  T, 
Lawrence,  W.  F. 
Lea,  T. 
Legh,  T.  W. 
Leighton,  S. 
Lewis,  Sir  C.  E. 
Lewisham,  right  hon. 

Viscount 
Long,  W.  H. 
Low,  M. 

Lowthor,  hon.  W. 
Lowther,  J.  W. 
Macartney,  W.  G.  E. 
Macdonald,  rt.  hon.  J. 

H.  A. 
Maclean,  J.  M. 
M*Calmont,  Captain  J. 
Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 
Malcolm,  Col.  J.  W. 
Mallock,  R. 
Manners,    right    hon. 

Lord  J.  J.  R. 
Marriott,     right  hon. 

W.T. 
Matthews,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E. 
Mayne,  Adml.  R.  C. 
Mills,  hon.  C.  W. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mount,  W.  G. 
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Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  Sir    Shaw-Stowart,  M.  H. 


J.  R. 
Mulholland,  H.  L. 
Muntz,  P.  A. 
Murdoch,  C.  T. 
Newark,  Viscount 
Noble,  W. 

Northcote,  hon.  H.  S. 
O'NoiU,  hon.  R.  T. 
Paget,  Sir  R.  H. 
Parker,  hon.  F. 
Pearce,  W. 


Side-bottom,  T.  H. 
Sidcbottom,  W. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  A. 
Spencer,  J.  E. 
Stanhope,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stewart,  M. 
Swotenham,  E. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  F. 
Temple,  Sir  R. 


Polly,  Sir  L. 

Penton,  Captain  F.  T.  Thofburn,  W. 

Pitt-Lewifl,  G.  Tollemache,  H.  J. 

Plunket,     right    hon.  Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M. 

D.  R.  Tottenham,  A.  L. 

Plunkett,  hon.  J.  W.  Townsend,  F. 


Pomfret,  W.  P. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Price,  Captain  G.  E. 
QuUter,  W,  C. 
Raikes,  rt.  hon.  H.  C. 
Rankin,  J. 
Rasch,  Major  F.  C. 
Reed,  H.  B. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Ritchie,  rt.  hon.  C.  T. 
Robertson,  J.  P.  B. 
Robertson,  W.  T. 
Ross,  A.  U. 
Round,  J. 
RusseU,  T.  W. 
Salt,  T. 


Trotter,  H.  J. 
Walsh,  hon.  A.  H.  J. 
Waring,  Colonel  T. 
Webster,  Sir  R.  E. 
Webster,  R.  G. 
West,  Colonel  W.C. 
Weymouth,  Viscount 
Wharton,  J.  L. 
White,  J.  B. 
Whitley,  E. 
Whitmo^e,  C.  A. 
Winn,  hon.  R. 
Wodehouse,  E.  R. 
Wolmer,  Viscount 
Wood,  N. 
Wortley,  C.  B.  Stuart- 


Sandys,  Lieut-Col.  T.  Wright,  H.  S. 

M.  Wroughton,  P. 

Saundorson,  Col.  E.  J.  Yorburgh,  R.  A. 
Sclater  -  Booth,    right 

hon.  G.  TELLERS, 

Sellar,  A.  C.  Douglas,  A.  Akers- 

Solwin  -  Ibbotson,  rt.  Walxond,  Col.  W.  H. 
hon.  Sir  H.  J. 

NOES. 


Abraham,  W.  (Lime- 
rick, W.) 

Aoland,  A.  H.  D. 

Allison,  R.  A. 

Asquith,  H.  H. 

Barbour,  W.  B. 

Beaumont,  W.  B. 

Biggar,  J.  G. 

Blake,  J.  A. 

BUke,  T. 

Blane,  A. 

Bolton,  J.  C. . 

Bradlaugh,  C'. 

Broadhurst,  II. 

Bruce,  hon.  R.  P. 

Buxton,  S.  C. 

Campbell,  H. 

Campbell-Bannerman, 
right  hon.  U. 

Carew,  J.  L. 

Chance,  P.  A. 

Childers,  rt.  hon.  H. 
C.  E. 

Clancy,  J.  J. 

Cobb,  H.  P. 

Cohen,  A. 

Coleridge,  hon.  B. 

Commins,  A. 

Connolly,  L. 


Conway,  M. 
Conybeare,  C.  A.  V. 
CTossham,  H. 
Cox,  J.  R. 

Cozens- Hardy   H.   H. 
Craig,  J. 
Craven,  J. 
Crawford,  D. 
Cremer,  W.  R. 
Dillon,  J. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Ellis,  T.  E. 
Esslomont,  P. 
Fenwick,  C. 
Finucane,  J. 
Flower,  C. 
Flynn,  J.  C. 
Foley,  P.  J. 
Foster,  Sir  W.  B. 
Fowler,  rt.  hn.  H.  H. 
Fox,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Gaskell,  0.  G.  Milnes- 
Gilhooly,  J 
Gill,  H.  J. 
Gill,  T.  P. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.E. 
Gladstone,  II.  J. 
Grey,  Sir  E. 
Ualdane,  R.  B. 


Harcourt,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

W.  G.  V.  V. 
Harrington,  E. 
Haydcn,  L.  P. 
Hayne,  C.  Seale- 
Healv,  M. 
Hoaly,  T.  M. 
Iloldcn,  I. 
Hooper,  ,T. 
Hunter,  W.  A. 
Illingworth,  A. 
James,  C.  H. 
Joicey,  J. 
Jordan,  J. 
Kay-Shuttloworth,  rt. 

hon.  Sir  U.  J. 
Kennedy,  E.  J. 
Kenny,  C.  S. 
Kenny,  M.  J. 
Lawson.  H.  L.  W, 
Leahy,  J. 

Lofevre,  rt.  hn.G.  J.  S. 
Lockwoo4,  F. 
Macdonald,  W.  A. 
M*Cartan,  M. 
McCarthy,  J. 
M«Donald,  P. 
M'Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M'Lagan,  P. 
McLaren,  W.  S.  B. 
Marum,  E.  M. 
Mason,  S. 
Molloy,  B.  C. 
Morgan,  O.  V. 
Morley,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Murphy,  W.  M. 
Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P. 
Nolan,  J. 
O'Brien,  J.  F.  X. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'Brien,  P.  J. 
O'Connor,  A. 
O'Connor,  J.  (Kerry.) 
O'Connor,  J.  (Tippry.) 

On  the  numbers  being  announced — 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Gal way,  N.),  rising 
in  his  place,  said :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  Order. 

The  chairman  :  If  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  wishes  to  address  the 
Committee  during  a  Division  he  must 
do  80  in  the  usual  manner. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (resuming  his  seat, 
and  speaking  with  head  covered) :  I 
desire  to  know,  Sir,  whether  it  is  in 
Order  for  a  number  of  hon.  Members  in 
Uie  '*  Aye ''  Lobby  to  stand  at  the  glass 
door  and  hoot  hon.  Members  going  to 
divide  in  the  other  Lobby  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Of  course,  such 
conduct  was  disorderly. 

Question  put,  ''  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  142; 
Noes  261:  Majority  119.— (Div.  List, 
No.  106.) 

ISeeond  NigU.'] 


O'CJonnor,  T.  P. 
O'Dohcrtv,  J.  E. 
O'Hanlon,  T. 
O'Hea,  P. 
()' Kelly,  J. 
Paulton,  J.  ]M. 
Pickard,  B. 
Picton,  J.  A. 
Pinkerton,  J. 
Powell,  W.  R.  H. 
Power,  P.  J. 
Power,  R. 
Pyne,  J.  D. 
Quinn,  T. 

Redmond,  W.  H.  K. 
Roberts,  J.  B. 
Robinson,  T. 
Rowlands,  J. 
Russell,  £.  R. 
Sexton,  T. 
Sheehan,  J.  D. 
Sheehy,  D. 
SheU,  E. 
Shirley,  W.  S. 
Stack,  J. 

Stansfold,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stevenson,  F.  S. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sullivan,  D. 
Sullivan,  T.  D. 
Tanner,  C.  K. 
Tuite,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wardle,  H. 
Warmington,  C.  M, 
Whitbread,  S. 
Will,  J.  S. 
Williams,  A. 

TELLBRS. 

Marjoribanks,  rt.  hon. 

E. 
Morley,  A. 
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Mr.    MAUEICE   HEALY  :    I  now  law,  in  wbich  the  Crown  Prosecutor  lias 

moYO  to  insert  in  this  clause,  after  the  improperlj  endeayoured  to  extract  from 

word  ''may,"  inline  8,  the  following  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  what  the 

words : — "  By  warrant  in  writing  under  prisoner's  defence  was  to  be.     Of  course, 

his  hand."  there  is  no  such  machinery  under  the 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  would  suggest  that  existing  law  as  is  set  up  by  this  clause ; 

the  expression  ''  by  warrant "  is  a  purely  but  the  power  that  is  resorted  to  is  that 

technical  expression,  and  that  the  words  which  is  given  by  the  Winter  Assizes 

''by  writing  under  his  hand"  would  be  Act,  whereby  the  Grown  is  compelled  to 

better.  pay  the  expenses  of  the  witnesses,  this 

Mb.  MAUHICE  HEALY  :  I  do  not  provision,  innocuous  and  beneficial  as  it 
think  the  form  suggested  by  the  right  would  otherwise  be,  haying  been  fre- 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  be  quently  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
so  good  as  that  which  I  have  proposed ;  a  contract  with  the  witnesses  for  the 
but  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  defence,  and  then  with  the  object  of  im- 
better,  I  will  not  press  my  Amendment  properly  seeking  to  extract  from  the  wit- 
as  against  his.  nesses  what  is  the  defence  set  up  on 

Amendment,  by  leaye,  withdrawn.  behalf  of  the  prisoner.    It  may  be  con- 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  tended  that  where  a  prisoner  is  innocent 

following  Amendment  made:-Ia  page  this  can  do  him  no  harm;  but  we  say 

1,  Une  8,  after  "  may."  insert "  by  order  ^*J  ^^**  ^^  ^^^^  law  and  good  sense  m 

in  writing  under  his  hand."  <^^^  ^^^es  ought  to  be  so  in  criminal 

•»#      tr  A TTT>Ti-i-ci    TTTT^AT^     T  1.  cssos.     Wo  all  kuow  that  m  civil  cases 

Mb.   MAURICE   HEALY:   I  have  no  such  proceeding  aa  I  desire  to  prevent 

now  to  move  another  Amendment  which  in  criminal  cases  is  aUowed,   notwith- 

stands  in  my  name,  and  which  I  desire  g^nding  that  there  is  the  fuUest  power 

to  see  inserted,  because,  otherwise,  I  ^o  administer  interrogatories,  the  object 

think  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  ^^j^      ^^     ^^^^t  tie    interrogatories 

the  clause  may  be  used  for  improper  ^^j^*  addressed  to  the  ascertainment  of 

puiposee     I  propose,  therefore,  to  move  ^j^^  l^f^^^,^     i         ^^  j^^j  j  ^^^^  ^^ 

that  in  Clause  1    page  1,  hne  8  after  rticular  attachment  to  the  wording  of 

the  word  "may^"  there  should  be  in-  fto  Amendment  as  it  stands  in  my  naie ; 

sorted  these  words-"  Provided  that  no  ^^^  j  ^^  ^^  ^^     j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  jj  ^^^^ 

person  has  been  made  amenable   for  ^^^^  essential  one,  and.  therefore,  I  ask 

such  offence."    If  th.s  safeguard  be  not  ^^  Committee  to  adopt  this  proposal, 

granted,  the  Crown  may,  when  a  person  ^           '^    ^ 

is  in  custody  charged  with  an  offence,  Amendment    proposed,   in   page    1, 

make  use  of  this  section  to  bring  his  line  8,  after  "may,"  insert  "provided 

witnesses  into  a  police  station  and  sub-  that  no  person  has  been  made  amenable 

ject  them  to  a  course  of  secret  cross-  for  such  offence.'' — {Mr.  Maurice  Mealy.) 

SLTarth^^^^^^^^^^  ,  Question  proposed, ''That  tho. 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  ^®  *^®^®  inserted. 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  is  aware  Mb.  HOLMES  :  As  I  understand 
that  in  civil  matters,  where  a  person  is  what  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  means 
entitled  to  interrogatories,  he  is  not  per-  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  of  his 
mitted  by  the  rules  which  have  to  be  .^nendment,  it  is  that,  where  a  man 
observed  to  ask  questions  relating  has  been  arrested  for  any  offence,  the 
solely  to  the  defence  that  is  to  be  set  up ;  investigation  intended  by  the  clause 
and  all  I  ask  is — whether  by  means  of  shall  not  take  place.  This  is  not  an 
this  Amendment  in  its  present  form,  or  Amendment  which  the  Government  can 
by  some  other  Amendment  which  may  possibly  accept.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
better  meet  the  view  of  the  right  hon.  hardly  seems  to  understand  what  is 
and  learned  Gentleman — that  something  meant  by  the  word  "  amenable." 
analogous  to  the  practice  followed  in  Mb.  MAXTBICE  HEALY:  The  mean- 
civil  cases  may  be  also  established  in  ing  I  put  on  the  word  "  amenable "  is 
criminal  cases  coming  under  the  opera-  being  arrested,  or  charged  with  an 
tion  of  this  Bill.  I  should  state,  in  offence  by  being  summoned  upon  a 
order  that  the  Committee  may  not  think  specific  charge. 

the  evil  which  I  wish  to  guard  against  Mb.  HOI^IES  :  If  that  is  the  hon. 

is  a  purely  imaginary  one,  Chat  I  have  Member's  view,  I  repeat  that  it  is  quite 

known  cases,  even  under  the  existing  impossible  for  the  Government  to  accept 
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his  Amendment.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  great  number  have  been  engaged 
in  the  commiselon  of  a  particular  offence ; 
and  if  in  such  a  case  any  one  of  those 
persons  were  arrested,  the  investigation 
would,  according  to  the  Amendment,  be 
checked  altogether.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man means  that  if  a  man  is  summoned 
the  magistrate  is  not  to  hold  an  inquiry 
unless  that  particular  person  is  present, 
and  unless  the  evidence  is  directed 
against  that  particular  person,  the  Go- 
yemment  cannot  possibly  accept  such 
a  proposal.  Why,  a  bogus  summons 
might  be  issued  against  a  certain  person, 
and  then  no  one  could  be  required  to 
give  evidence.  The  Government  desire 
to  afford  all  proper  protection  to  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
see  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  g^ 
to  the  extent  he  proposes. 

Mb.  chance  :  The  Committee  has 
already  had  evidence  of  the  claim  put 
forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  to  shut  up  the  proceedings  of  this 
House,  and  it  may  be  that  in  this  claim 
a  large  number  of  hon.  Members  seated 
on  the  opposite  Benches  fully  concur, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  this  discussion 
has  already  gone  to  too  great  a  length 
for  them.  Those  hon.  Gentlemen  may, 
however,  be  told — and  if  they  do  not 
know  it  already  they  ought  to  be  told, 
if  they  have  any  glimmering  of  intelli- 
gence at  all — that  the  debates  which  are 
being  conducted  on  this  side  of  the 
House  are  not  being  carried  on  with 
any  hope  of  moving  either  their  minds 
or  their  hearts.  They  are  being  con- 
ducted with  another  object  entirely. 
They  are  being  conducted  with  the  ob- 
ject of  explaining  the  provisions  of  this 
infamous  measure  to  the  public,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  sooner  or  later  send 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who  are  pro- 
moting the  measure  to  the  political  per- 
dition they  merit.  Of  course,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes),  who  is  at  the 
present  moment  hovering  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Judicial  Bench,  meets 
us  with  the  regpilar  nonpossumus  to  which 
he  is  accustomed,  and  the  reason  why  he 
does  this  is  sufficiently  plain.  He  has 
stated  that  if  any  person  is  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  criminal  offence, 
the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  Amend- 
ment would  be  to  prevent  the  extraordi- 
nary power  of  investigation  conferred 


by  this  clause  from  being  exercised. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man seems  to  disregard  the  fact  that 
when  a  person  is  arrested  the  ordinary 
power  of  examining  witnesses  comes 
into  force,  and  persons  may  be  sent  for 
from  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  and  put 
upon  their  oath,  and  if  they  decline  to 
answer  any  reasonable  question  put  to 
them  they  may  bo  sent  to  gaol.  But  we 
have  now  got  to  a  further  stage.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  this  Bill  are  to  be  so  employed  that 
they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
ordinary  provisions  of  the  law,  but  that 
when  even  the  ordinary  magistrates  are 
not  staunch  enough  to  carry  out  the 
behests  of  the  Government,  then,  whether 
a  person  accused  of  an  offence  has  been 
arrested  or  not,  a  tribunal  may  be  sent 
down  armed  with  these  extraordinary 
powers.  As  the  section  stands  without 
this  Amendment,  although  a  person  may 
have  been  arrested  and  made  amenable, 
the  Crown  officers  would  be  enabled  to 
ransack  the  whole  country  for  witnesses, 
and  send  them  to  gaol  if  they  failed  to 
give  such  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  them  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 
We  know  very  well  who  and  what  the 
Besident  Magistrates  are,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  send  one 
down  with  a  roving  commission  to  catch 
witnesses  for  the  defence  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  and  send  them  to  gaol  for  four, 
five,  or  six  months  for  having  given  un- 
satisfactory answers  when  interrogated, 
so  that,  when  a  prisoner  has  been  got 
hold  of,  his  witnesses  may  be  safely  kept 
on  one  side.  We  are  told  that  we  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  amenable."  Let  me  call  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  when 
statistics  were  being  used  to  defame  the 
juries  of  Ireland,  it  was  their  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  showed  that 
prisoners  had  been  made  ''  amenable  " 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  that  in 
a  very  small  number  of  instances  were 
they  convicted. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  do  not  think 
the  Committee  need  debate  this  question 
at  any  serious  length,  as  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  point  out  and  demonstrate 
the  objectionable  nature  of  the  course 
being  taken  by  the  Gt)vemment.  I 
would  simply  put  this  one  question  to 
the  riffht  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral lor  Ireland — would  the  right  hon. 
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and  learned  Gentleman  consider  it  fair, 
supposing,  for  instance,  I  were  being  put 
upon  my  trial  for  murder,  and  I  had, 
say,  10  witnesses  for  my  defence,  that 
all  those  10  witnesses  should  be  examined 
by  a  process  of    private    inquiry,  and 
eyerything  relating  to  my  defence  gone 
into,  so  that  he  might  be  furnished  with 
full  particulars  on  the   subject  in  his 
brief?    But  I  will  take  another  case. 
Let  us   apply    this    argument    to    the 
Maamtrasna  case,  or  the  Huddy  case,  in 
both  of  which  everybody  who  was  called 
on  to  give  evidence  spoke  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. All  of  them  were  Irish- speaking 
witnesses,  and  they  were  all  extremely 
poor.  Not  one  of  these  could  be  brought 
up  to  Dublin  to  give  evidence  at  the  cost 
of  the  prisoners,  and  their  names  had  to 
be  furnished  to  the  Crown  Solicitor  in 
order  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
Dublin  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  of  all  the  mean  things  I  ever 
heard  of  the  meanest  would  probably  be 
this — that  when  these  wretched  peasants 
were  brought  to  Dublin  from  the  West 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Crown  Solicitor  had 
eot  their  names,  they  should  be  taken 
into  a  room  at  the  Castle  and  there 
pumped     under     this    section    of    the 
Crimes  Bill,  and  their  statements  taken 
down  and   furnished    to  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  brief.     Such    a    thing 
would  be  odious  and  hateful,  and  could 
not  have  been  done  in  France  during 
the  worst  days  of  Napoleon.     And  yet 
this  is  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
Jubilee  year  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty.   There    is  not  a  pickpocket  in 
England  whose  witnesses  would  be  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment  as  this.     Well 
may    we    ask,    is   this    the   way    Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  going  to  treat 
us  r    A  prisoner  may  be  guilty,  but  the 
law  assumes  him  to  be  innocent.    The 
duty  of  proving  his  guilt  lies  with  the 
prosecution.   Everytlung  connected  with 
the  defence  will,  under  this  clause,  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  who 
will    very    carefully  conceal    the     de- 
positions made  against  a  prisoner   by 
their  own  witnesses.     I  say,  if  you  are 
going  to  fight  us  in  Ireland  like  this, 
you  had  better  proclaim  martial  law  at 
once.     We  hear  that  the  Government 
have  been  very  much  troubled  in  these 
matters.      Why  should  they  not  insert 
a  simple  little  clause  that  would  enable 
them  to  do  as  they  please  ?   This  would 
Bim^yif J  matters  everywhere,  and  would 

Mr.  T.  If.  Sealy 


verj  much  simplify  them  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith).  Here 
we  put  before  the  Committee  an  Amend- 
ment on  which  the  Committee  might 
do  one  of  two  things.  They  might  gay 
either  let  the  Government  inquiry  be 
suspended  until  the  accused  person  has 
been  arrested,  or  they  might  provide 
some  safeguard  when  he  has  been  ar- 
rested against  the  witnesses  being  sub- 
jected to  secret  examination,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  thumb-screwed  by 
George  Bolton  and  Company.  The  Go- 
vernment may  object  to  our  Amend- 
ment, but  they  know  very  well  what  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Do  not  let  them 
take  these  verbal  objections  about  being 
made  amenable.  Is  that  candour  ?  Is 
that  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to 
treat  fair-minded  opponents  ?  Yes ;  we, 
at  all  events,  give  fair  battle  and  use 

Elain  language,  if  necessary,  such  as  can 
e  understood  even  by  the  Tory  Party 
below  the  Gangway ;  and  we  say  it  is 
unreasonable  to  ask  us  to  submit  to  a 
system  which  throws  the  entire  defence 
of  the  prisoner,  because  of  his  poverty, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  which 
asserts  that  by  whatever  steps  the  Go- 
vernment plan  must  be  followed. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  I 
rise,  Sir,  to  suggest  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  the  desirability 
of  reporting  Progress.  It  is  most  un- 
usual to  go  on  after  half-past  12  with 
any  important  Bill,  and  I  would  point 
out  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  by 
applying  the  closure  to-night  he  has  got 
through  more  Business  than  he  might 
have  expected  to  get  through.  The 
Committee  has  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  opinions  of  hon.  Members 
on  both  sides  upon  the  Scotch  law,  and 
on  many  other  important  points.  Accord- 
ing to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own 
Bules,  we  are  to  adjourn  every  night  at 
half -past  12  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  a 
quarter  to  1.  There  is  a  long  Bill  on 
the  Paper  which  will  take  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  eyen  if  there  is  no 
other  Business  to  be  disposed  of.  I, 
therefore,  beg  to  move  to  report  Pro- 
gress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
(  CoIomI  Nolan.) 
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Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  It  is  not,  Sir,  in 
my  power  to  assent  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  says  we  have 
made  great  progress  this  evening.  I 
am  unable  to  agree  with  him,  and  I  am 
sure  that  very  few  hon.  Members  in  the 
House  will  agree  with  him.  The  pro- 
gress made  this .  evening  is,  in  my 
opinion,  progress  which  will  not  reflect 
credit  on  this  House.  We  have  disposed 
of  nine  Amendments  out  of  140  of  which 
Notice  has  been  given  on  the  1st  section 
of  the  Bill.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  must  ask  the  Committee  to  sit  for  some 
time  longer. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  think  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  will  be  unwise  to 
press  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  and  I  hope 
he  will  withdraw  it.  But  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  some  answer  from  the 
Government  as  to  the  Amendment.  The 
fact  that  we  got  no  answer  naturally 
drove  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  to 
make  the  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress. I  am  quite  prepared  to  go  on 
with  this  discussion,  provided  that  we 
are  treated  with  even  Tory  courtesy. 
I  hope  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
on  receiving  some  reply,  will  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Mr.  OONYBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne): I  do  not  care  much  whether 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  with- 
draws his  Motion  or  not ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  whatever  the  opinions  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  may  be,  that  we 
have  sat  here  quite  long  enough  discuss- 
ing this  Bill.  [^Laughter, "]  If  we  are 
not  allowed  to  express  our  opinions,  at 
any  rate  we  can  register  them ;  and  I 
shall  venture  to  express  my  opinions 
until  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
brings  down  his  extinguisher  again. 
My  reason  for  supporting  the  Motion 
placed  before  the  Committee  is  that 
there  are  several  important  Bills  coming 
on.  At  any  rate,  there  is  one  measure — 
the  Truck  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Brad- 
laugh) — which  we  have  been  promised 
should  come  on  this  evening.  We  can- 
not give  due  attention  to  the  various 
provisions  connected  with  that  Bill  if 
we  prolong  the  discussion  upon  this 
measure  through  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  Of  course,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
aury  gets  up  whenever  anything  is  said 


from  this  side  of  the  House  with  the 
remark  that  in  his  opinion  this,  that, 
and  the  other  is  not  right,  and  that  to 
his  intense  regret  he  finds  it  his  pain- 
ful duty  to  oppose  us.  In  this  he 
reminds  me  more  than  anything  else 
of  a  celebrated  character  of  Charles 
Dickens,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Peck- 
sniff. All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  be  so  perverse — 
[Cries  of  Order ! "]  Well,  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  sit  in  the  Chair  they 
will  be  able  to  rule  me  out  of  Order — 
not  before.  As  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
never  will  listen  to  a  single  word  we 
say,  I,  for  my  part,  shall  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  making  him  walk  through 
the  Division  Lobbies. 

Colonel  NOLAN :  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  withdraw  my  Motion;  but  I  trust 
that  when  the  Amendment  is  disposed 
of,  the  Government  will  consent  to  report 
Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdraicn. 

Amendment  again  proposed. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  that  it  was  not  from  any 
discourtesy  to  him,  or  any  desire  not  to 
answer  his  observations,  that  I  did  not 
rise  again  to  reply.  But  I  had  already 
stated  that  this  Amendment  could  not 
possibly  be  accepted.  As  far  as  I  heard 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  did 
not  contest  that.  He  went  upon  another 
point,  and  asked  me  whether  I  con- 
sidered it  fair  that  the  Government 
should  adopt  the  machinery  provided  by 
this  clause  in  the  case  he  mentioned.  I 
think  it  would  be  unfair,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  any  Amendment  introduced  here 
could  provide  against  such  a  case.  No- 
body can  say  who  a  prisoner's  witness 
will  be.  I  have  heard  Judges  say  over 
and  over  again  that  nobody  ought  to 
describe  a  witness  as  a  witness  for  the 
Crown  or  a  witness  for  the  prisoner, 
because  a  witness  ought  to  be  absolutely 
impartial  and  to  give  his  evidence  truly. 
If  an  investigation  takes  place  under 
this  section  the  persons  who  will  be 
brought  before  the  magistrates  are  per- 
sons who  are  supposed  to  know  something 
of  the  matter.  No  one  can  toll  up  to 
the  time  when  the  trial  takes  place  who 
will  call  the  witnesses.  But  the  Crown 
will  not  willingly  adopt  this  provision 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  prisoner's 
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case  from  those  who  may  be  his 
witnesses.  I  most  willingly  give  that 
assurance. 

Mb.  MAUEIOE  HEALY  :  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  is  not 
correot  in  saying  that  the  case  respecting 
a  misuse  of  the  clause  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  a  prisoner's  case  from  his 
witnesses  has  not  been  made  out.     That 
was  the  ground  on  which  I  submitted 
the  Amendment  to  the  Committee.    The 
arguments  I  ventured  to  address  to  the 
Committee   have    not,    I   think,    been 
answered  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman.  It  is  very  easy  for  him  now 
to  get  up  and  tell  us  that  this  clause,  if 
passed,  will  not  be  used  in  the  manner 
we  suggest ;  but  will  he  be  willing — I 
do  not  care  whether  he  takes  my  words 
or  uses  words  of  his  own — to  introduce 
a  declaration  into  the  Bill,  whether  in 
the  form  of  a  Proviso  or  otherwise,  that 
the  clause  shall  not  be  misused  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  described?    The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  may  be   witnesses   for  the 
prisoner  and  those  who  may  be  witnesses 
for  the  Crown.    I  venture  to  tell  him 
that  there  is  no  such  impossibility.    I 
will  put  a  very  common  case  to  him. 
Let  us  takeitthatthe  prisoner's  defence  is 
an  dlihi.  The  prisoner's  witnesses  in  such 
a  case  could  not  be  persons  who  could 
possibly  prove  the  Crown  case.     The 
witnesses  who  would  prove  the  Cro^n 
case  would  be  parties  who    witnessed 
the  commission  of  the  offence  or  knew 
something  about  it.    Those  who  would 
be  called  to  prove  the  alibi  could  not 
possibly  be  witnesses  for  the  Crown.     I 
quite  grant  that  in  certain  cases  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to    draw    a  distinction     between 
witnesses  for  the  Crown  and  witnesses 
for  the  defence ;  but  that  difficulty  arises 
in  every  civil  case.     If  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman's  observations    are   true    of 
criminal  cases  they  are  equally  true  of 
civil  cases;    but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  Courts  of  Law  have  no  difficulty  in 
administering  the  law  so  as  to  prevent 
the  misuse  of  that  process  of  the  judicial 
system  which  might  otherwise   enable 
one  party  to  improperly  get  hold  of  the 
case  of  the  other  party.     I  will  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  again  whether  he 
will  be    willing    to  give   effect  to   the 
promise  he  has  given  here,  and  to  make 

Mr.  Holmes 


it  binding  on  his  successor  when  he 
himself  is  sitting  on  the  Judicial  Bench  ? 
Will  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man introduce  words  into  the  Bill  to  carry 
out  the  pledge  he  has  given  that  the 

Eowers  granted  by  this  section  shall  not 
e  improperly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  at  witnesses  for  the  defence  ? 

Mb.  PICTON  (Leicester) :  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has  plainly 
admitted  that  under  the  clause,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  pass  it,  cases  of  gross  un- 
fairness may  possibly  arise,  and  all  the 
guarantee  he  offers  against  the  occur- 
rence of  such  cases  of  unfairness  is  that 
the  Government  do  not  intend  that  such 
things  should  happen. 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  beg  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's pardon.  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that,  under  the  clause  as  it  stands, 
it  would  be  possible  at  all  for  unfair- 
ness to  arise ;  but  what  I  said  was,  that 
it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  use  the 
power  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
prisoner's  case.  I  did  not  say  this 
would  be  possible. 

Mb.  PICTON :  Well,  we  understand 
from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  it  will  be  possible,  in  certain 
cases,  that  a  witness  who  would  testify  for 
the  prisoner  maybe  examined  in  secret  on 
oath,  and  have  the  whole  of  his  testi- 
mony extracted  from  him.  Well,  Sir, 
I  think  that  a  very  grave  scandal  would 
arise  under  such  circumstances.  What 
should  we  think  in  this  country  if  a 
man  who  was  lying  in  gaol  accused  of  a 
certain  offence  had  his  witnesses  exa- 
mined on  oath  by  the  prosecution  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  without  anyone 
who  represented  him  being  present  ?  I 
think  we  should  consider  that  the  days 
of  Stuart  tyranny  had  come  back,  and 
that  we  should  be  ready  to  rise  in  rebel- 
lion. I  thought  that  the  power  con- 
ferred by  this  clause  was  to  oe  used,  in 
oases  where  no  one  was  accused,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  par- 
ticular crimes,  and  that  when  an  accused 
person  was  forthcoming  it  would  sink 
into  abeyance,  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure would  be  adopted.  Under  the 
circumstances,  unless  we  have  some  fair 
answer  to  the  appeals  which  have 
been  made  from  this  quarter  of  the 
House,  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  a  grave  infraction  of  all  the 
principles  of  justice  if  we  do  not  contest 
this  clause. 
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Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY :  When  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  said  that  he 
had  made  no  admission  that  this  clause 
mif^ht  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
hold  of  the  case  of  a  prisoner,  he  was 
technically  right ;  but  when  he  said 
that  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  so  to 
use  it,  he  practically  admitted  that  it 
could  so  be  used.  We  cannot,  Sir,  ac- 
cept any  promise  such  as  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  made.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  at 
the  present  time,  is,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  seat  on  the  Judicial  Bench  ; 
and  when  he  has  gone  from  here, 
which  I  believe  will  be  in  a  yery 
short  time,  we  shall  have  a  new  set  of 
officials,  who  will  not  be  in  any  way 
bound  by  what  he  promises,  and  who 
will,  in  the  most  ready  manner,  repu- 
diate any  responsibility  for  the  state- 
ments made  by  their  Predecessors.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Government  seem  to  be 
determined  to  play  against  every  pri- 
soner with  loaded  dice.  They  will  only 
have  their  own  case,  and  the  means  of 
securing  the  fullest  evidence  against 
every  prisoner ;  but  they  are  providing 
means  for  securing,  in  advance,  the  evi- 
dence of  witnesses  for  the  defence.  They 
are  also  providing  themselves  with  ma- 
chinery to  tyrannize  over,  persecute, 
and  intimidate  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence.  These  things  have  been  done 
before  by  a  set  of  men  who  will  be 
at  the  game  again  in  a  few  months 
— that  game  in  which  they  are  such 
practised  adepts.  They  know  how  to 
go  into  prisoners'  cells  and  to  tell  them 
that  there  are  in  the  next  cells  persons 
who  will  come  forward  as  witnesses 
against  them.  They  understand  the 
process  of  manufacturing  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  men  out  of  the  way. 
There  are  men  whom  they  want  to  get 
out  of  the  way  now,  and  they  will  do  it 
in  the  same  way  as  they  have  done  it 
before.  We  want  something  more  than 
a  mere  assurance  from  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  that  the  powers  conferred  by 
this  clause  will  not  be  used  for  prevent- 
ing fair  trials  taking  place  in  Ireland. 
If  this  clause  passes  into  law  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  the  Government  will  have 
an  absolute  power  to  conduct  any  crimi- 
nal proceedings  they  like.  The  hon. 
Member    for    Leicester    (Mr.    Picton) 


spoke  of  the  Stuart  days.  It  will  be 
worse  than  that.  The  Government  will 
be  able  to  carry  on  their  trials  in  a 
more  abominable  way  than  in  the  worst 
days  of  Irish  misgovernment.  It  would 
be  infinitely  more  honest  and  honour- 
able for  them  to  say  at  once  that  this 
is  what  they  intend.  Even  if  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  be  ac- 
cepted, I  doubt  whether  it  will  afford 
sufficient  protection.  It  would,  however, 
do  something  towards  affording  prisoners 
the  chance  of  a  fair  trial  in  Ireland  ; 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  accepted  in 
a  reasonable  spirit.  If  the  pledges 
which  theright  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  is  so  profuse  in 
giving  to  the  Committee  are  anything 
more  than  mere  empty  words,  I  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  ana  learned  Gentleman 
and  the  Gh)vernment  why  they  have  not 
introduced  a  clause  which  would  embody 
the  real  opinions  and  give  us  effective 
safeguards  against  the  taking  away  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  men  in  Ire- 
land, whose  lives  and  liberties  ought  to 
be  secured  ?  The  Government  have  given 
us  no  effective  assurance  of  their  sin- 
cerity. I  want  to  know  from  the  Eng- 
lish Law  Officers  why  they  have  not 
shaped  the  clause  in  such  a  way  that, 
whilst  giving  the  Government  the  liberty 
they  claim  to  secure  evidence  against 
prisoners,  it  would  afford  prisoners  an 
assurance  that  their  witnesses  would 
not  be  seized  upon,  persecuted,  tor- 
tured, and  thrown  into  gaol,  so  that 
they  may  be  forced  to  give  such  evidence 
as  the  Government  desire,  or  to  withhold 
such  evidence  as  the  Government  do  not 
wish  them  to  give  ? 

Dr.  GOMMINS  :  The  longer  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  Bill  proceeds  the  more 
we  become  aware  of  the  depths  of  what 
I  might  almost  call  the  chicanery  to 
which  its  framers  have  descended.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  not  denied  that,  after  a 
prisoner  is  committed — ^I  will  not  use 
the  expression  ''  made  amenable,''  as 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  seem  to  have  forgotten  its  mean- 
ing— it  will  be  open  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  unless  some  such 
Amendment  as  this  is  carried,  to  bring 
before  two  magistrates  appointed  by 
him  every  witness  whom  he  may  ima- 
gine to  know  something  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner.  He  may  get  their  evidence, 
hand  it  over  to  the  prosecution^   and 
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exorcise  such  pressure  upon  them  as 
may  prevent  them  coming  forward  at 
the  trial,  or  may  lock  them  up  in  gaol 
until  the  trial  is  over.  It  is  not  denied 
that  such  things  are  possible.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  given  an 
instance  of  such  a  course  being  pursued. 
We  need  not,  however,  have  any  in- 
stance, because  it  is  clear  that  it  can  be 
followed ;  and,  unless  the  Government 
intend  to  use  this  power  for  some  such 
purpose,  I  do  not  see  why  they  seek 
to  obtain  it.  When  they  are  driven 
into  a  corner  they  say — *'  Oh,  you  must 
trust  to  us.  We  do  not  intend  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.''  Well,  that  has 
been  the  plea  of  despotism  and  injustice 
all  the  world  over.  We  cannot  trust  to 
their  good  intentions.  We  know  where 
good  intentions  lead  to.  A  large  num- 
ber of  good  intentions  have  gone  to  that 
place  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  foundation  has  a 
Treasury  odour  about  it.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Maurice  Healy)  has  given  instances, 
such  as  the  case  of  an  aiibi^  in  which  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  may  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  charge  against 
the  prisoner.  There  are  other  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  still  more  dangerous 
to  tamper  with  witnesses  for  the  defence. 
A  good  many  crimes  of  violence  will  be 
dealt  with  under  this  measure,  and  a 
good  many  cases  of  assault  upon  the 
police  and  upon  bailiffs.  We  know  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  guilty  party  is,  as 
as  a  rule,  the  person  who  begins,  so  that 
you  have  only  to  keep  out  of  the  road 
the  person  who  knows  who  began  the 
quarrel,  in  order  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  an  Emergency  man,  or  a  policeman, 
to  attack  anybody  he  thinks  ht.  If  the 
ofifending  party  can  keep  out  of  the  way 
any  looker-on  who  can  say  who  com- 
menced the  dispute,  he  can  have  it  all 
his  own  way,  and  will  be  able  to  half- 
kill  a  man  first  and  send  him  to  gaol 
afterwards.  This  is  the  power  given 
by  this  Bill ;  this  is  the  power  we  are 
asked  to  entrust  to  the  right  hon.  aad 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  on  his  promising  that  it  will 
not  be  abused.  We  canniit  trust  anybody 
with  such  powers,  and  if  they  are  forced 
from  us  wemust  expose  them  thoroughly, 
and  let  the  English  people  see  what  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  really  amount  to. 

iV.  Commini 


Mb.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newcasde-on- 
Tyne) :  I  regret.  Sir,  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has  not  seen  his 
way  to  give  a  more  specific  and  definite 
pledge  to  meet  the  very  reasonable  ob- 
jections urged  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy).  I  think  there  is  no  doubt — 
and  I  do  not  understand  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  to  deny  it — ^that 
under  the  clause  as  drawn  very  great 
and  serious  abuses  may  arise.  I  have 
some  recollection  of  what  took  place 
under  the  late  Act,  and  I  think 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way are  not  wrong  in  saying  that  some 
abuses  occurred  two  or  three  years  ag^. 
I,  for  one,  shall  certainly  vote  for  the 
Amendment.  As,  however,  the  argu- 
ments have  now  been  stated,  and  the  Go- 
vernment remain  obdurate,  a  Division 
might  as  well  be  taken  without  delay. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  :  Mr.  Courtney— 
\^Crie»  0/ **  Divide!  "]  I  may  remind 
hon.  Members  opposite  that  I  have  not 
yet  spoken  on  a  single  Amendment. 
I  was  going  to  urge,  on  behalf  of  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee,  that 
the  very  argument  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  has  advanced  against  the  pro- 
posal proves  our  contention,  which  is 
that  the  Government  under  this  clause 
will  be  able  to  get  at,  and  to  tamper  with 
the  witnesses  of  an  unfortunate  prisoner. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  said  thatit  is  wholly  unfair  to  get  hold 
of  witnesses  and  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
manner  which,  as  has  been  stated  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  has  been  adopted. 
That  very  intimation,  as  was  pointed 
out,  appears  to  me  to  convey  the  neces- 
sary inference  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  these  things  occurring  under  this 
clause.  But  I  go  further,  and  say  that, 
according  to  the  argument  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  himself,  those  de- 
plorable consequences  must  ensue,  be- 
cause the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford, 
that  when  the  preliminary  inquiry  was 
taking  place  it  would  not  be  known 
who  the  witnesses  would  be.  Now,  that 
being  so,  I  submit  that  the  first  effect  of 
these  persons  being  summoned  and  in- 
terrogated and  subjected  to  the  rack 
and  the  thumb-screw  will  be  to  pollute 
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the  source  of  justice  from  the  outset. 
People  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  wit- 
nesses for  the  prisoner  will  be  got  hold 
of,  and,  before  you  can  tell  whether  they 
will  or  will    not  be  witnesses  for   the 
defence,  will  be  subjected  to  all  the  in- 
terrogations and  racking  inquiries  which 
will  be  permissible  under  this  Act.     I 
said  you  would  be  submitting  them  to 
the  rack  and  the  thumb-screw.      It  is 
quite  true.     I  do  not  mean  that  even 
this  Government  will  introduce  physical 
torture  again.     But  I  would  point  out 
that  there  are  other  means  of  torture. 
l_Miniderial  ironical  cheers.]      Well,  in 
the  case   of    persons  who    have  more 
sensitive  nerves  than    hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,    there    are    other    means    of 
torture  far  worse  than  the  thumb- screw, 
or  the  boot,  or  the  rack.     I  maintain — 
and  I  shall   endeavour  to  make  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
appreciative  of  my  contention  through 
the  method  of  the  Division  Lobbies,  if 
that  course  should  be  necessary — that 
under  this  clause,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
the  Government  will  do  all  they  can  to 
get  hold  of  witnesses  and  compel  them 
to  answer  under  the  threat  of  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  imprisonment.     This, 
in  fact,  is  an  abominable  e£Port  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to 
manufacture  evidence  for  the   purpose 
of  bolstering  up  cases  which  would  be 
scouted  out  of  Court  if  left  to  stand  or 
fall  on  their  merits.  It  is  most  monstrous 
that  witnesses    should  be    capriciously 
subjected  to  this  inquisition  and  mental 
rack  and  torture,  which  is  only  worthy 
of  the  most  iniquitous   tyranny  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     I  confess  that  I  wonder 
that  even  a  Tory  Government  can  be  so 
far  degenerate  as  to  assent  to  a  clause 
which  unrestrictedly  permits   the  tam- 
pering with  witnesses    and   with  their 
evidence  to  the  prejudice  of  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoners.      To  me  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  and  even  on  the  very  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  himself,  it  is  completely  fair 
and  just  that  the  disgraceful  evil  which 
this  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
M.  Healy)  aims  at  counteracting — and 
which  will  necessarily  ensue  should  the 
clause  become  law — should  be  cut  out 
from  this  Bill  which  the    Government 
has  brought  in  with  the  object  of  sup- 
pressing the  Constitutional  liberties  of 
the  Irish  people. 

VOL.  OCOXIV.    [third  sEHiBfi.] 


Mb.  CHANCE :  We  have  been  often 
told,  Sir — and  told  with  an  assurance 
which  is  a  scandal  in  the  face  of  the 
little  basis  of  fact  which  is  behind  the 
statement — during  the  course  of  this 
debate  that  the  procedure  proposed  in 
this  Bill  of  the  Government  is  in  many 
points  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  the 
procedure  which  is  the  admitted  practice 
under  the  law  of  Scotland.  Now,  Sir,  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  autho- 
rities in  this  matter,  and  I  find  that  in 
this  volume — Sutne  on  Crime — the  pro- 
cedure in  the  Scotch  Courts  is  laid  down 
in  this  manner — that  after  the  libel  is 
raised  all  intercourse  between  the  Crown 
and  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoners  is  for- 
bidden and  prohibited  expressly.  This 
prohibition  is  what  we  desire  to  create 
by  the  Amendment  which  is  under  the 
consideration  of  this  Committee.  In 
these  circumstances  I  find  it — I  must 
necessarily  find  it — very  difficult  to 
understand  what  is  the  exact  position  in 
argument,  and  in  common  sense,  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  tell  us,  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  clause  against  which  the 
Amendment  is  directed  is  the  same  as  a 
provision  contained  in  the  Scotch  law, 
and  make  a  strong  effort  to  justify  them- 
selves on  this  false  ground,  in  their 
desire  to  retain  to  the  Government  the 
right  to  torture  and  interfere  with  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence — ^the  witnesses 
for  prisoners  against  whom  the  prose- 
cutors are  already  prejudiced.  Surely, 
Sir,  we  do  not  ask  too  much  when  we 
look  for  some  explanation  of  unrea- 
soning belief  and  conduct  of  this  sort. 

Sib  JOHN  8WINBUENE  (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) :  I  think,  Sir,  consider- 
ing the  many  alterations  which  it  will 
be  now  necessary  to  make  in  this  mea- 
sure, that  it  should  be  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  in  a  clearer 
form.  I  would  like  to  learn  from  the 
Government  whether,  in  consequence  of 
these  numerous  alterations  which  have 
taken  place,  it  is  their  intention  to  have 
the  Bill  reprinted  for  Members*  con- 
venience  ? 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  think  that  surely  the  hon.  Member 
(Sir  John  Swinburne)  will  remember 
that  up  to  this  moment  the  Committee 
has  got  through  exactly  three  lines  and  a 
half  of  the  measure,  and  I  would  ask 
him  to  accept  as  reasonable  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  Government 
think  it  too  much  to  ask,  and  quite  un- 
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neceasarj,  tbat  tliis  Bill  should  be  re- 
printed at  present. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

COLONIAL  SERVICE  (PENSIONS)  BILL. 

{Sir  Herbert  Jfaxtcell,  Sir  Henry  Uolland,  Mr. 

Jackson.) 
[bill   IdS."!      COMMITTEE. 

Bill  eomidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid):  I 
want  to  say,  Sir,  that  it  appears  to  me 
that,  at  this  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
the  Committee  should  not  proceed  with 
this  measure.  Certainly,  there  are  a 
g^eat  numher  of  Amendments  down  for 
consideration ;  hut,  really,  I  think  that 
the  Movers  are  not  prepared  at  such  an 
hour  to  go  into  them.  I  trust  that  the 
Government  will  helieve  that  I  am  only 
right  in  asking  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered some  other  day—that,  in  fact, 
the  whole  discussion  on  this  Bill  should 
be  postponed  until  some  more  fitting 
occasion  and  opportunity.  I  hope  that 
Ministers  in  charge  of  the  measure  will 
see  their  way  to  accede  to  my  request, 
and  allow  it  to  be  taken  at  some  future 
period  at  a  more  convenient  hour  than 
half-past  1  in  the  morning,  after  the 
stress  of  a  severe  and  straining  debate. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  unable 
to  fall  in  with  my  views  on  the  matter, 
I  must  tell  them  that  it  will  be  my  very 
painful  duty  to  move  to  report  Progress. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  (A 
Lord  of  the  Tre^vsury)  (Wigton):  I 
hope  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Dr. 
Tanner)  will  allow  this  Bill  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  for  I  think  that  the  Amend- 
ment standing  in  his  name  is  hardly 
very  serious— in  fact,  the  measure  might 
well  be  advanced  until  some  serious 
Amendment  is  reached.  So  far  as  I 
am  able  to  understand,  there  are  none 
of  the  Amendments  marked  on  the 
Paper  which  are  amendments  of  vital 
importance.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
Amendments  are  merely  suggestions  of 
improvements  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bill ;  and  I  would  put  it  to  the  hon. 
Member  that,  in  these  circumstances,  we 
might  very  well  go  on  with  the  measure. 

Dr.  TANNER:  I  am  afraid  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
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man's  (Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's)  view  of 
the  matter;  but  I  will  meet  him  thus 
far — that  is,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  is 
willing  to  come  to  a  compromise — that 
if  he  so  desires,  I  will  be  content  to  go 
on  as  far  as  the  end  of  Clause  2  of  the 
measure.  However,  I  want  him  clearly 
to  understand  that  I  certainly  cannot 
proceed  any  further  than  that. 

Clauses  1  and  2  severally  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Provision  as  to  pensions 
under  28  &  29  Viet.  c.  113,  and  35  &  36 
Vict.  c.  29). 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
As  to  this  measure,  Sir,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Government  have  no 
right — not  a  bit— to  make  the  entire  of 
these  pensions  a  charge  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  if  that,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  what  they  propose  to  do. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL :  I  am 
afraid  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  does  not  quite 
understand  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done.  The  whole  charge  will  not  be 
laid  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  It  is 
provided  in  the  clause  that  the  pensions 
for  Colonial  service  shall  be  paid  out  of 
Colonial  funds,  and  the  Imperial  out  of 
Imperial  funds. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

ACCUMULATIONS  BILL.— [Bill  31.] 

(Mr,  Cozens- ffardy^  Mr.  Bryee,  Mr. 

Ualdane.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  eonndered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  measure 
applies  to  Ireland;  but  my  impression 
is  that  it  does  not,  and  I  ^ould  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Cozens- Hardy)  which  is 
the  case?  In  the  event  of  it  being 
limited  to  this  country,  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  if 
he  could  see  his  way  to  extend  the  mea- 
sure, so  that  Ireland  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mh.  COZENS-HARDY  (Norfolk. 
N.) :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Act  will 
apply  to  Ireland,  limiting  accumulations, 
exactly  as  in  England. 

Bill  reported:  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Wednesday. 
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POLICE  FORCE  ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. -[Bill  240.] 

(Mr.  Burdett'CoHttM,  Sir  Henri/  Selwin-Ibbetion^ 
Mr,  WhiUnore,  Mr,  Radcliffe  Cooke ^  Sir  Albert 
JRoUit,  Mr.  Howard  Vineentf  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton^  Colonel  Laurie.) 

CONSIDERATION.       THIRD  READING. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered, 

Mr.  D.  ORAWFOED  (Lanark, 
N.E.) :  I  object,  Sir,  to  the  6th  clause 
of  this  Bill  in  point  of  form. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  : 
I  presume,  since  the  Government  has 
given  us  their  pledge  in  this  House  not 
to  extend  this  Bill  to  Ireland,  we  may 
rely  that  they  will  not  violate  the 
promise. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TRUCK  BILL.— [Bill  109.] 
{Mr.  Bradlauffhf   Mr.    Warmington,  Mr,   J&hn 
EUii,  Mr.   Arthur    JFiUiainaf   Mr.     Howard 
Vineenty  Mr.  Enlemont.) 

COMMITTEE.      [^PfOffress  28M  April.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  3  (Workmen  to  be  entitled  to 
advance  of  portion  of  wages). 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  wish  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Hallam  Division  of 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  in  order  that  the 
Committee  may  be  able  to  postpone  the 
clause,  and  to  go  on  with  the  undisputed 
clause. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of  STATE 
FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley)  (Sheffield,  Hallam) : 
If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  desire 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment  which  I 
have  moved  on  the  clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdratcn. 

Clause  4  omitted. 

Clause  5  (Order  for  goods  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  wages  illegal). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  the  following  Amendments 
made: — In  page  2,  line  1,  leave  out  to 
"  in  any,''  in  lino  8 ;  in  line  9,  leave  out 
from  "workman"  to  last  "the,"  and 
insert  "  for  the  recovery  of  his  wages;  " 
in  line  10,  leave  out  from  "  entitled  to 
any  goods,"  in  line  11,  and  insert 
"  any  set-off  or  counter  claim  in  respect 


of;"  in  line  12,  leavo  out  "such," 
and  after  "direction,"  insert  "of  the 
employer  or  any  agent  of  the  employer ; " 
inline  13,  leave  out  from  "otherwise" 
to  end  of  Clause,  and  insert — 

'*  And  the  employer  of  a  workman,  or  any 
agent  of  the  employer,  or  any  person  suppling 
goods  to  the  workman  under  any  order  or  direc- 
tion of  such  employer  or  agent,  shall  not  bo 
entitled  to  'sue  the  workman  for  or  in  respect 
of  any  goods  supplied  under  such  order  or 
direction. 

*'  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
apply  to  anything  excepted  by  section  twenty- 
three  of  the  principal  Act.** 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
home) :  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  to 
have  a  reprint  of  the  Bill ;  in  its  amended 
form  it  is  quite  impossible  to  follow  these 
alterations. 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY:  I  can 
supply  the  hon.  Member  with  a  reprint 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  BRADLAIJOn :  I  have  considerd 
the  wording  very  carefully. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiouARD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
The  Amendments  are  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  striking  out  the  clause  altogether. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  will  follow  my 
reading  of  the  clause  as  it  will  stand  in 
its  amended  form. 

[Clause  read.] 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Wages  to  be  paid  in  pay 
office). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stu art- Wort - 
LET.  Clause  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  7  TNo  contracts  with  workmen 
as  to  spending  wages  at  any  particular 
shop,  &c.) 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart-Wort- 
ley, the  following  Amendments  made  :— 
In  page  2,  line  20,  leave  out  from 
<'  shall ''  to  ''a  condition,"  in  line  24, 
and  insert  **  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
himself  or  his  agent,  impose  as ;  "  line 
25,  leave  out  **  such  arti6cer  or  ;  "  line 
25,  leave  out  "or  shall,"  and  insert — 

"  Any  terms  as  to  the  place  at  which,  or  the 
manner  in  which,  or  the  person  with  whom,  any 
wages  or  portion  of  wages  paid  to  the  workman 
are  or  is  to  he  expended,  and  bo  employer  shall 
hy  himself  or  his  agent ; " 

line  26,  leave  out "  artificer  or  ; "  line  27, 
leave  out  from  "  of"  to  end  of  line,  and 
add— 
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"  The  plac*c  at  which,  or  the  mannor  in  which, 
or  the  person  with  whom,  any  wages  or  portion 
of  wages  paid  by  the  employer  to  such  work- 
man, are  or  is  expended,  or  fail  to  be  expended, 
and  in  any  action  by  a  workman  for  wrongful 
dismissal,  the  violation  of  any  terms  prohibited 
by  this  section,  or  the  failure  of  a  workman 
to  spend  his  wages,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
at  any  place  or  in  any  manner  or  with  an^  per- 
son shall  not  be  a  justification  for  his  diBmissal." 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  :  I  do  not  wieh  to 
oppose  the  clause,  or  impose  any  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  the  measure  generally ; 
but  there  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Committee, 
though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  considered  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  Bill,  for  I  understand 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wednesbury  (Mr.  P. 
Stanhope)  has  to-night  placed  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper.  It  is  a  point  that 
seems  to  be  cognate  to  matters  in  this 
clause,  and  that  is  the  action  of  employers 
who  have  been  known  to  make  deductions 
from  workmen's  wages  to  pay  the  en- 
trance fee  and  subscriptions  to  political 
clubs. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  :  My  hon.  Friend 
will  allow  me  to  explain ;  that  point  will 
be  raised  by  a  new  clause  later.  Notice 
of  the  clause  has  been  given  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wednesbury.  We  are  pur- 
posely avoiding  all  contentious  clauses 
to-night. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE:  I  am  entirely 
satisfied. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Juriediotion  and  recovery  of 
penalties). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
let,  Clause  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  9  (Penalties  and  expenses  in 
Scotland). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
let,  Clause  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  1 0  (Artificer  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
and  not  by  way  of  barter,  for  articles 
made  by  hun). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
let,  the  following  Amendments  made : — 
In  page  3,  line  7,  leave  out  to  "  under," 
and  insert — 

**  Where  articles  are  made  hy  a  person  at  his 
own  home,  or  otherwise,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  onder  him  except  a  memher 
of  his  own  family,  the  principal  Act  and  this 
Act  shall  apply  as  if  he  were  a  workman,  and 
the  shopkeeper,  dealer,  trader,  or  other  person 
haying  the  articles  in  the  way  of  trade  were  his 
employer,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  with  re- 


spect  to  the  payment  of  wages,  shall  apply  as  if 
the  price  of  an  article  were  wages  earned  daring 
the  seven  days  next  preceding  the  date  at  which 
any  article  is  received  from  the  workman  hy  the 
employer. 

**  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  artidM.'* 

In  pag^  3,  line  12,  leave  out  from 
**  materials  "  to  end  of  Clause,  and  in- 
sert— 

**  Where  it  is  made  to  appear  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Qaeen  in  Council  that,  in  the  interests  of 
persons  making  articles  to  which  this  section 
applies  in  any  county  or  place  in  l^e  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  expedient  so  to  do,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  this  section  in  such 
county  or  place,  and  the  same  shall  accordingly 
be  suspended,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
either  with  or  without  any  limitations  or  excep- 
tions, according  as  is  provided  by  the  Order.'* 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
let,  Clauses  11,  12.  and  13  severally 
struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  Stuart- 
JFortJey.) 

Sir  EICHAED  PAGET  (Somerset, 
Wells) :  I  should  like  to  have  an  assur- 
ance that  the  Bill  will  be  reprinted.  Is 
it  proposed  to  re- commit  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  STUART -WOETLEY  :  This 
Committee  stage  is  not  yet  finished. 
There  are  several  new  clauses  to  move, 
and  it  is,  I  think,  unusual  to  reprint  a 
Bill  until  Committee  is  finished. 

Mr.  BEADLAUQH  :  There  will  be 
nothing  gained  by  reprinting  the  Bill 
now  ;  these  clauses  do  not  contain  con- 
tested matter. 

Mr.  F.  S.  POWELL  ( Wigan) :  I 
think  it  will  be  convenient  for  the 
Committee  to  have  it  reprinted  before 
proceeding  further.  I  say  this  with  no 
hostility  to  the  Bill  whatever. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
EiciiARD  Webster)  :  We  have  had  a 
few  copies  reprinted,  and  I  dare  say 
there  will  be  copies  to  spare  for  those 
hon.  Members  who  desire  to  have 
them. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston) :  The 
Committee,  of  course,  understand  that 
Clause  3  stands  over:  it  is  postponed 
simply. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 
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(In  the  Committee.) 

Itaolvedy  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 
payment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Par- 
liament, of  any  Expenses  that  may  be  incurred 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Mines,  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion to  amend  and  extend  the  Law  relating  to 
Truck. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To 'morrow, 

MOTIONS. 

0 

BT7TTBB  SUBSTITUTES  BILL. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Butter 
Substitutes  Bill  do  consist  of  Eighteen  Mem- 
bers:— Mr.  Sclater- Booth,  Sir  Richard  Paget, 
Mr.  Alaclure,  Mr.  Charles  Gray,  Mr.  James 
William  Lowther,  Lord  Elcho,  Colonel  Eyre, 
Mr.  Egerton  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe,  Mr.  Edward  Russell,  Mr.  Walter 
^rLaren,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  Hoyle,  Mr.  Gurdon, 
Mr.  Matthew  Kenny,  Mr.  Conway,  and  Mr. 
Hooper  nominated  Members  of  the  Committee, 
with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum. 

8A^^NG  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

Committee  appointed,  **to  inquire  into  the 
existing  Laws  and  Regulations  regarding  Boats, 
Life  Buoys,  and  other  Life  Saving  G^ear  re- 
quired to  be  carried  by  British  Merchant  Ships, 
and  to  report  what,  if  any,  amendments  are  re- 
quired therein." 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of 
Seventeen  Members :— Ix)rd  Charles  Beresford, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck,  Mr. 
Hoare,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  Mr.  Donkin, 
Captain  Price,  Sir  James  Corry,  Sir  Charles 
Palmer,  Viscount  Kilcoursie,  Mr.  Bruce,  Sir 
William  Plowden,  Mr.  Menzies,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutherland,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Richard  Power, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Gill  nominated  Members  of  the 
Committee,  with  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records. 

Ord4red,  That  Five  be  the  quorum.— (-flarow 
Senry  De  Worms,) 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 
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can  give  any  information  witli  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tional changes  in  the  Government  of 
Malta  will  be  carried  into  effect;  and 
whether  such   information   will  be    in 

Eossession  of  the  Maltese  constituencies 
ef ore  the  next  General  Election  ?  He 
asked  for  this  information  understanding 
that  the  Council  of  Government  had 
been  dissolved. 

The  UNDEE  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (The 
Earl  of  Onslow)  said,  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  Council  of  Government  in 
Malta  had  been  dissolved ;  and,  inas- 
much as  it  was  necessary  that  a  period 
of  three  months  should  elapse  before  the 
election  of  the  new  Council,  it  had  been 
thought  desirable  to  take  steps,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  enable  the  constituencies 
of  Malta  to  consider  the  new  scheme  of 
proposed  Constitutional  changes.  He 
should  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  Papers  on 
the  subject,  including  a  despatch  written 
to  the  Governor  of  Malta  describing  the 
proposed  changes,  on  the  Table  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  they  would 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  constituencies 
of  Malta  in  ample  time  before  the  next 
election  took  place. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— ^ir*/  Reading— 
Police  Force  Enfranchisement  •  (77) ;  County 
Courts  Consolidation  •  (78). 

MALTA— CHANGES    IN    THE   CON- 
STITUTION.—QUESTION. 
Eabl   DE    LA   WAKE  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Qovemmenti  Whether  they 


ISLANDS    OF    THE   SOUTH    PACIFIC— 

THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  prime  MINISTER  and  SE- 
CRETARY OF  STATE  POR  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbuby)  : 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville) 
read  me  a  little  lecture  last  night  on  my 
imprudence  in  not  following  my  own 
rule  by  refusing  to  answer  a  Question, 
where  no  Notice  has  been  given.  I 
fully  admit  that  his  lecture  was  entirely 
deserved,  because  it  turns  out  that  I  con- 
fessed to  sins  which  I  had  not  com- 
mitted. It  appears  that  my  impression 
was  correct.  There  is  a  war  ship  of  the 
Royal  Navy  at  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
there  has  been  for  some  time. 

COUNTY  OOUBTS  CONSOLIDATION  BILL   [h.L.J 

A  Bill  to  conBolidate  the  County  Court  Acts 
— Was  presented  by  The  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
read  1*.  (No.  78.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Four  o^clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  a  quarter 
past  Ten  o* clock. 
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MISUTES.T— PcBLic  "Ra-VR  — Ordered—  Fim 
Jira<'iu,«— Tnmwaj-B  and  PaUic  Comptmiet 
(Ireland)  Acta  Amendnieat*  [252]. 

C&mmilUi — CrinuDAl  Iaw  AraendmeDt  { Ireland'. 
[217]   [Third  XigAl]—a.r.i  Track  [109]- 

CaniPtiltte—Stporl,—  Quanies  {r«-»inm.)  [-23B]: 
Colonial  tSdrvice  (Pensions)  [15S- 251  ]■ 

Phottbiomal  Oboer  Bili^  —  Ordered — FirtI 
Jteading  —  Qaa  and  Water*  [248];  Qaa 
1249];  Water' [260]. 

NOTICE    OF  motion: 

AHMY    (AUXILIARY     FORCES)  —  THE 

VOLUNTEERS  —  THE      CAPITATIOS 

GRANT. 

Mr.  ho  WAED  YTNCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central) :  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
astrous financial  effect  the  decisioii 
announced  yesterdaj  as  regards  the 
Capitation  Qrant  by  my  nght  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
will  have  upon  corps  of  Volunteer  In- 
fontry,  I  beg  to  give  Notice  that  I  shall 
takn  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  oi 
moving — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  tbi«  Hotiw,  the 
adoption  in  their  entirety  of  the  Reoommenda- 
tioDB  of  the  recent  UommJttee  ia  abeolntely 
eaiential  to  the  welfare  and  stahilitr  of  the 
Tolonteer  Force,  and  that  for  the  Government 
to  puniah  Volnnteera  efficient  in  drill,  but  nn- 


I  occidental 
,  ..  ..-k  arbitrary  standard  of  Bhoot- 
iog,  W  depriTation  of  two  ■  thirds  of  the 
^rant  haretoforo  allowed,  inTolving  a.  fine  to 
indiiidnalB  or  corps  of  twenty  sbilliiigs  per 
annum,  and  by  practical  diamiaaal,  after  two 
failures,  ia  impolitic  in  the  jntereats  of  the 
Country,  and  nnjuBt  to  those  who  sacrifice 
mnch  tjrae  and  money  to  sabmit  thenuelvea  to 
training  for  National  defence." 

Q  UESTIONS. 

INDIA— THE  OnNPOWDER  FACTORY 
AT  UADRAS. 
Mb.  MALLOCK  (Devon,  Torquay) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  the  OoTemment  of 
India  has  ordered  the  Gunpowder  Fac- 
tory at  Madras  to  be  closed ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Madras  Govemmeat  has  applied 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to 
cancel  this  order;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  accede  to  the  applica- 
tion niade  by  the  Madras  OoTenimeiit  f 


The  under  SECEETABY  of 
STATE  (Sir  Johx  Goeot)  (Chatham) : 
The  Government  of  India  have  ordered 
the  Gunpowder  Factory  at  Hadraa  to  be 
closed,  and  the  Madras  GoTomment  have 
applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  cancel  that  order.  The  matter 
ia  now  under  consideratioD. 

POST  OFFICE  (IHELAND)  —  POSTAL 
BrSINESS  AT  BALLYSHANNON. 

Sia  CHAELE8  LEWIS  (Antrim,  N.) 
asked  the  Postmaster  General,  Whether 
he  has  received  a  largely-signed  Me- 
morial from  inhabitants  of  Ballyehan- 
non ;  whether  he  has  inquired  into  the 
foundation  of  the  complaint  made,  as  to 
the  premises  of  the  present  Fostmastar 
being  unsuitable  for  the  bnsineaa  and 
the  convenience  of  the  public ;  and,  if  he 
shall  find  it  advisable,  whether  he  will 
take  steps  to  eecuie  that  the  postal  busi- 
ness shall  be  conducted  in  a  more  suit- 
able and  convenient  situation  F 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Eaikes)  (Cambridge  University) : 
I  have  received  the  Memorial  referred 
to,  and  inquiry  has  been  made  on  its 
subject  by  the  District  Surveyor.  The 
Ballyshannon  Ofllce  being  vacant,  the 
opportunity  will  be  taken  to  remoTe  it 
from  the  Mall,  where  it  has  been  for 
some  years,  and  place  it  in  a  more  con- 
venient position.  I  think  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  proposed 
site ;  for,  although  Mr.  Mitchell's  pre- 
mises are  in  the  south  aide  of  the  town, 
they  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
the  principal  business  establishments. 
A  letter  box  will  be  placed  in  the  main 
street  at  the  comer  of  the  Mall. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING-SAVING  LIFE 

AT      SEA  —  THE      LINE-THROWING 

GDN. 

Mr.  HOAEE  (Norwich)  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther any  Report  has  been  received  on 
the  use  of  the  line-throwing  gun  as  a 
means  of  saving  life  at  sea ;  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  Board  of  Trade  will  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  with  the  riew  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  gun  is  suitable  for 
fvreck  service,  either  on  sei  or  from  the 
land? 

The  secretary  (Baron  Hehbt 
De  Wofius)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxtetb) : 
Several  Reports  have  been  received  re- 
specting the  line-throwing  gun  referred 
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to  by  the  hon.  Member,  one  of  whicb 
refers  to  experiments  made  specially  at 
Shoeburyness.  These  Reports  will  be 
laid  before  the  Select  Committee  which 
is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  means  for  saying  life  at  sea. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)  —  VOTING 
PAPERS  IN  THE  BANTRY  UNION. 
Mr.  aiLHOOLY  (Cork,  W.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  information 
has  reached  him  that,  at  the  scrutiny  of 
votes  for  the  Qlenlough  Electoral  Di- 
vision of  the  Bantry  Union,  two  voting 
papers  purporting  to  have  been  signed 
by  Ellen  Kingston  and  Cornelius  Brien 
were  proved  to  be  forgeries,  and  were 
recognized  by  the  Keturning  Officer  of 
the  Bantry  XJnion  as  papers  that  were 
left  at  the  lodge  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Barrett, 
J. P. ;  whether  two  genuine  papers  were 
also  taken  at  the  houses  of  Ellen  King- 
ston and  Cornelius  Brien ;  whether  the 
numbers  on  the  forged  papers  were  al- 
tered ;  if  Constable  Kavanagh  acted  in 
accordance  with  his  duty  in  collecting  at 
the  house  of  the  parties  above  mentioned 
more  voting  papers  than  he  distributed ; 
whether  he  had  taken  voting  papers  at  a 
distance  from  some  of  the  houses  where 
he  distributed  them,  and  from  persons 
other  than  the  occupiers,  and  in  some 
cases  against  their  wishes ;  and,  whether 
an  inquiry  will  be  held  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Constable  Kavanagh,  of 
Durrus,  discharged  his  duties  at  the 
recent  Poor  Law  elections  of  the  Bantry 
Union  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Hakmaw) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  The  statements  in  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  this  Question  appear  to 
be  substiantially  correct.  The  Returning 
Officer  reports  that  the  number  on  one 
of  the  forged  papers  seems  to  have  been 
altered,  but  not  on  the  other.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  constable  collected  at 
the  houses  of  the  persons  named  only 
the  papers  that  he  had  previously  left 
at  the  respective  houses.  I  am  unable 
to  reply  to  the  fifth  paragraph,  which 
contains  general  statements ;  but  if  the 
hon.  Member  is  still  of  opinion  that  the 
constable  acted  improperly  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  and  that  he  will  bo 
so  good  as  to  communicate  with  mo  as 
to  any  particular  alleged  irregularities^ 
further  inquiry  shall  oe  made. 


Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  : 
Have  the  Government  made  any  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  forger  of  the  papers? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  asked  for 
Notice  of  the  Question. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Surely  that  is  a 
matter  which  refers  to  the  Criminal 
Law  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  Government. 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  :  In  that 
case  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  wish  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  whe- 
ther ho  will  take  any  steps  to  punish  the 
parties  who  forged  these  voting  papers? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holjies)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) said,  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  matter  before,  and,  of  course,  must 
make  inquiries. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  aRELAND)-.USE 
OF  THE  COLD  PLUNGE  BATH  AS  A 
PUNISHMENT. 

Mr.  W.  J.  CORBET  (Wicklow,  E.) 
(for  Dr.  Kenny)  (Cork,  S.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
'*  Lamb  v,  Ashe,"  tried  recently  before 
the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  Will  ho  state 
under  what  Rule  of  Privy  Council,  or 
Order  of  Lunacy  Department,  the  uso 
of  cold  plunge  bath  is  permitted  as  a 
punishment  for  lunatics ;  whether  any 
Rule  was  made  by  Privy  Council,  or 
Order  issued  by  Lunacy  Department, 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  cold  plunge 
bath  for  such  a  purpose,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  for  the  homicide,  in  1872, 
of  a  lunatic,  named  Danford,  in  the 
Limerick  Asylum,  of  an  attendant  in 
that  institution,  who  was  alleged  to  have 
caused  Danford's  death  by  submersion 
in  a  cold  plunge  bath ;  and,  whether,  on 
that  occasion,  the  Resident  Medical 
Superintendent  was  forced  to  resign  his 
office  for  having  permitted  the  use  of 
the  cold  plunge  bath  in  Danford's  case, 
and  for  subsequently  partly  obliterating 
the  reference  to  the  ooourrence  in  the 
daily  statement  book  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Privy  Council  Rule  relied  on 
by  Dr.  Ashe  for  ordering  the  cold  plun^re 
bath  as  a  punishment  for  lunatics  is  No. 
49  of  the  Special  Rules  for  Dundrum 
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Atylum,  or  No.  79  for  ordinaiy  district 
asylums,  both  being  in  identical  terms. 
Thia  Eule  rocognizoa  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath  as  a  punitive  measure,  but  witt 
certain  aafeguards,  requiring  that  it 
shall  be  administered  only  under  the 
express  direction  of  either  of  the  medical 
officers  and  in  the  presence  of  an  attend- 
ant or  servant.  No  special  Hule  or 
Order  was  issued  after  the  death  of 
Danford  forbidding  the  use  of  tbe  cold 
bath.  As  regards  the  case  of  the  Lime- 
rick Kesident  Medical  Superintendent, 
which  relates  to  eome  15  years  ago,  the 
OoTernmeat  of  tbe  day  found  that  he 
had  committed  sevoral  irregularities 
both  before  and  after  the  death  of 
Danford,  and  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  call  upon  him  to  resign.  How- 
ever, as  already  explained  to  the  House, 
tbe  circumstances  of  the  Dundrum  and 
Limerick  cases  are  quite  dissimilar.  I 
may  add    that    the    Irish   Government 

have  recently  decided  that  the  use  of  ^ ,  _  .     

baths  for  punitive  purposes  is  objection-  I  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
able,  and  they  have  given  an  order  for  of  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
their  diaoontinuance.  Gommissionera  of  National   Education 

I  in  Ireland  refuse  to  pay  results  fees  to 
INDIA— THE    MAHARAJAH   DHULEEP    teachers  for  passes  obtained  by  pupils 


on  the  subject  has  been  received  from 
the  Naval  authorities  at  that  port ;  and, 
if  80,  will  he  lay  it  upon  the  Table  ? 

The  SEORETARY  (Mr.  Fobwood) 
(Lancashire,  Ormskirk) :  As  requested 
by  my  hon.  Friend,  I  have  inquired 
further  into  this  question  ;  and  I  find, 
from  a  Report  just  received  from  Malta, 
that  prior  to  thu  year  1885  occasional 
testings  of  the  water  in  the  tanks  took 
place.  Subsequently,  however,  to  De- 
cember, I8B5,  B.  monthly  analysis  of  the 
water  has  been  instituted  ;  and  if  any 
tank  is  found  to  contain  water  unfit  for 
drinking  it  is  run  off,  and  the  tank  tho- 
roughly cleaned  out.  The  Report  from 
Malta  is  somewhat  lengthy;  but  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  my 
hon.  Friend^  if  he  would  like  to  see  it. 

NATIONAL    EDUCATION    (IRELAND)— 
SCIENCE  AND   ART  DEPARTMEST— 
RESDLTS  FEES, 
Mb.   FLTNN   (Cork,  N.)  asked  the 


SINGH. 
SiE  GEORGE   CAMPBELL   fKirk. 


"physical  geography," 
which  the  Science  and  Art  Department 


caldy,  &c.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  ^"«  P^^  for  passes  obtained  by  the 
of  State  for  India,  If  Maharajah  Dhu-  f?'^«  P"?''"  '°  phje.ography "  within 
l»BnS{nD.h  ;r  nnwtr-wino.  »;« -ii™.    the  proTious  SIX  months;  and,  whether 


1  now  drawing  any  allow- 
ance from  the  Indian  Qovemment ;  and, 
what  is  his  position  F 

The     UNDER     SECRETARY     oi 
STATE  (Sir  Jobs  Gorst)  (Chatham) 


The  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  is  not    ^^^""f^,    ™!!^,    ?n    -"tv-?!^*^^ 
himself  at  present  drawing  any  allow-    ""'        "'    nnM*.    m        n  vmfB      <■««- 
s  from  the  Indian  Government,  ' 


previous  si 
ne  is  aware  that  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  considers  the  two  aubjects 
OS  different,  and  pay  for  passes  in 
"physiography,"  though  the  Board  of 


paid    for    passes    in    "physical    geo- 
graphy" obtained  by  tbe  same  pupila 


ance  irom  tne  Indian  Uovemment,  he  "..f- ■'  -  """""-"  "j  ,-"-  " 

hariny  .om.  month,  .go  r«t«.ri  to  do  "'l;;"  •?.r,°S'jF?"TTHV  ITNnPR 

«..    A  portion  of  his  itipond  ia  being  a™™?5J'^  ,      ,  i"^  UMDEE 

pud,  .ill,  hi.  con,o»t,  to  Ih.  M.hu,u,<;  fl^^^f^^'S™"  ,^"1      "TJ 

nnd  hop  family.    If  the  l.ttei  pnrt  of  ''?;°''  "V'  '?*."')  ("I""  J'!;''"! 

th«  Qne.tion  rifer.  to  hi,  googrShic.l  "''' '  J'*  '^'™;"'r""  °'  '^"""'•\ 

poidtion,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  hi.  I.pd  Ed"""™  nnderrfand  th.l  the  genenU 

iii..ltog.thernn1a-  •1''T'°'I''T''^S  fu"°'''"°!5'''r 

"  steal  gM>gniphy ;  and  they  accordingly 

decline,  under  their  Bnlee,  to  pay  re- 

ABMIRiLTT-niPrBE     WATER    SUP-  f^"  '"^  '"  f^^^S^,  S"^"!'.''?  »''" 


*»"-"""-^"" — liirLikci       n.sicn     our-     .-i  .» 

PLY  TO    HER   MAJESTY'S  SHIPS  AT      , '^  Pap'ls 
MALTA.  M-™.„n^ 


e  enrolled  in  physiography 


classes  under  the  Department  of  bcience 
nj    Ti  ^""^  ^^  within  the  six  months  pr«ced- 

Mb.  NORTON  (Kent,  Tunbridge)  ,  ing  the  results  examination.  I  am  not 
asked  the  SecreUry  to  the  Admiralty  aware  what  the  practice  of  the  Science 
(with  reference  to  the  supply  of  impure  aod  Art  Department  is  with  regard  to 
water  to  Her  Majesty's  ships  at  Malta,  this  matter;  but  the  Commissioners  of 
iMulting  in  a  serious  outbreak  of  en-  National  Education  must  cleariy  be 
teric  fever^  Whether  any  further  Baport :  bound  by  their  own  Begolction*. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  COPYISTS— TUE 
TREASURY  MINUTE. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.)  asked  Mr. 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
he  will  consider  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  Treasury  Minute  of  De- 
comber  last,  relating  to  Civil  Service 
Copyists,  so  far  as  to  enable  **  regis- 
tered service"  to  count  in  lieu  of 
**  actual  service  "  for  bonus,  and  also 
for  gratuity  on  retirement,  and  service 
on  the  Census  of  1881  to  be  reckoned 
in  favour  of  writers  whose  names  were 
retained  on  the  Eegister  during  the 
period  of  such  service ;  and,  whether 
he  will  extend  the  £7  a-year  retiring 
gratuity  to  any  period  of  service  with- 
out limit,  and  allow  parts  of  years  to  be 
proportionately  paid  for,  as  in  the  case 
of  pensions  to  members  of  the  perma- 
nent service  of  the  Crown  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  Copyists  are  only 
employed  as  required.  When  there  is 
no  employment  for  them  in  a  Govern- 
ment Office  they  frequently  obtain  em- 
ployment elsewhere;  but  their  names 
are  retained  on  the  Register  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  allow  time  during  which 
no  service  is  rendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  count  for  pension  or  gratuity. 
No  application  that  service  on  the 
Census  of  1881  may  count  in  favour 
of  copyists  who  were  retained  on  the 
Register  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners during  the  period  of  such  ser- 
vice has  been  before  me.  I  do  not 
know,  therefore,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  I  am  unable  to  express 
an  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  grant  gratuities  without 
limit.  The  Treasury,  in  fixing  a  limit, 
follows  the  lines  of  the  Rules  applied  to 
the  whole  Departmental  writers.  It  is 
not  the  case  that  the  Superannuation 
Acts  allow  broken  parts  of  years  to 
count  for  pension. 

NAVY  — CLYDE  BRIGADE  OF  THE 
ROYAL  NAVAL  ARTILLERY  VOLUN- 
TEERS. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  (Edinburgh,  W.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  ho  is  aware  that  the  Clyde 
Brigade  of  tho  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers  has  no  facilities  for  acquiring 
the  gunnery  practice  on  shore  enjoined 


I  by  General  Order,  No.  5,981,  of  18th 
October,  1886,  as  necessary  to  enable  the 
men  to  earn  the  Government  grant ;  and, 
whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
valuable  force,  numbering  140  men  and 
officers,  will  have  to  be  disbanded  if  they 
cannot  earn  the  Government  grant,  he 
will  consider  the  possibility  of  allowing 
them,  at  any  rate  for  this  j^ear,  of  going 
through  their  drill  on  board  the  gunboat 
Forrester,  at  present  stationed  on  the 
Clyde  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  also 
asked,  whether,  the  Forrester  having 
left  the  Clyde,  tho  Government  would 
arrange  to  have  another  gunboat 
stationed  there  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing):  Direc- 
tions were  given  last  week  that  the  Clyde 
Brigade  might  drill  on  the  gunboat 
Forrester,  then  lying  off  Greenock.  The 
hoc.  Gentleman  had  sent  him  a  telegram 
stating  that  the  Forrester  had  since  then 
left  for  Glasgow.  He  had  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject;  but  would  make  in- 
quiries. Speaking  generally,  the  Go- 
vernment were  most  anxious  to  afford  all 
facilities  to  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers  to  train  and  drill ;  but  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  permanently 
stationing  a  gunboat  at  each  place,  as 
they  were  rather  short  of  these  vessels 
at  present.  He  would,  however,  inquire 
and  see  what  could  be  done. 

POST   OFFICE    (IRELAND)-IMPROVED 

SERVICE    IN   TUE   NORTH   OF   IRE- 

LAND. 

Me.  M'CARTAN  (Down,  S.)  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  with  reference 
to  the  increased  mail  accommodation  re- 
quired between  Belfast,  Newtownards, 
and  Dow npa trick,  Whether  he  has  re- 
ceived a  Memorial  from  the  Town  Com- 
missioners of  Downpatrick,  urging  tho 
necessity  of  improved  service ;  whether 
he  will  state  the  amount  for  which  the 
Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Com- 
pany propose  to  give  the  increased 
accommodation  required ;  and,  whether 
he  will  mention  what  is  the  amount 
which  the  Treasury  offers  to  give  to  the 
Railway  Company  for  such  additional 
service  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University),  in 
reply,  said,  that,  as  he  had  informed  the 
hon.  Member  in  reply  to  his  Question 
of  April  25,  he  had  entered  into  further 
negotiations  with  the  Belfast  and  County 
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Down  Railway  Company  peapecting  the 
improvement  of  the  mail  service.  Ne- 
gotiations of  this  kind  could  not  be  con- 
cluded in  a  day ;  and  while  they  were 
proceeding.  Questions  as  to  the  terms 
offered  or  demanded  were  more  likely  to 
prevent  than  to  facilitate  a  settlement. 

Mb.  M'CAETAN:  May  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whan  these  nego- 
tiations are  likely  to  conclude  ?  They 
have  now  been  going  on  for  some 
months,  and  the  people  are  kept  out  of 
the  required  aecommodation. 

Ub.  RAIKES:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  no  effort  on  my  part  has 
been  wanting  to  bring  them  to  a  con- 
elusioa. 

LAND  LAW  (IHELAND)  ACT  (SUB- 
COMMISSIONEES). 
De.  fox  (King's  Co.,  Tullamore) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  When  it  is  pro- 
bable a  Sub -Commissi  on  will  ait  to  hear 
land  caaes  from  the  Edenderry  Union, 
which  have  already  appeared  twice  on 
the  list? 

thb  pabliamentaey  under 

SECRETARY  [Colonel  Kjng-Haeman' 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied] 
said :  The  Land  Com  mission  era  report 
that  the  Loinater  Sub-CommiHsion  re- 
cently sat  in  the  County  of  Kildare  and 
the  King's  County,  in  which  counties 
Edenderry  Union  is  situate ;  and  that 
the  next  sitting  cannot  be  held  until  thi 
Sub -Com  mission  has  made  the  circuit  of 
the  remaining  counties  of  the  Province, 
which  will  probably  be  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year. 

AEMT— MILITARY     PRISONS— REPORT 

ON  DISCIPLTOE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

(1885). 

Sib  ROBERT  FOWLER  (London) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
"What  alepa  have  been  taken  to  remedy 
the  defects  pointed  out  in  the  Report  on 
the  Discipline  and  Management  of  the 
MiUtary  Prisons  (1886)  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  SxAifBOPB)  (Lincolnahire,  Horncaatle): 
The  suggestions  of  the  Inspector  Q^neral 
of  Prisons,  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  re- 
fere,  have  been  under  the  consideration 
of  a  Committee,  whoso  Report  haa  only 
been  received  about  1 0  days  ago.  I  have 
myself  only  aeen  it  to-day;  and,  there- 
fore, have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide 
JVr.  Ilaiie4 


how  far  its  recommendations   can  be 
carried  out. 


EGYPT  —  SIR      HENRY     DHTTMMOND 

WOLFF'S   MISSION— THE   MILITARY 

OCCUPATION. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affaire,  Whether  hia  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  following  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  7K«  Ohurter  of  lat 
May: — 

"  The  report  that  Sir  Dnmunond  Wolff  hu 
proposed  to  fix  a  t«nn  of  fire  yesn  for  the  oon- 
tionsjice  of  oiu  militar]'  occupation  of  Egypt  ia 
calculated,  it  taken  by  itnlf,  to  cnate  an  erro- 
neotia  impreuioD.  We  hare  reMoa  to  believe 
tliat  the  proposed  engagement  to  withdraw  oar 
troops  at  the  close  of  1892  is  coapled  with  two 
conditioDB.  The  first  is  Umt  nothing  is  to  occor 
in  the  interval  to  necessitate  the  continuance  ol 
onr  occupation,  a  necessity  of  which  we  are  to 
remain  tiie  sole  judges  ;  the  second  ia  that  in  the 
event  of  our  wiUidtawal  we  are  to  be  anUioiued 
bv  the  Sultaa  to  return  at  our  own  good  will  to 
Egypt,  to  the  eiduaion  of  any  other  Power, 
and  even  of  Turkey  herself,  if  there  Bbonld  he 
any  renewal  of  intra'nal  disorders,  or  any  toch 
default  in  the  payment  of  Egyptian  liabilities 
aa  might  give  run  to  European  intervenUon  ;  " 
and,  whether  this  ia  a  correct  statement 
of  the  proposals  made  to  the  Porte  by  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolff;  and,  if  not, 
whether  he  will  state  to  the  House  what 
are  the  exact  nature  of  these  proposals  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  Jambs  FEBOueaoK)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.):  I  must  once  more  aak  the 
House  to  escnse  me  from  making  such 
a  statement  as  the  hon.  Member  asks  for. 
Negotiations  with  the  Porte  in  regard  to 
Egypt  are  proceeding ;  and  Parliament 
will  be  informed  of  their  nature  and  re- 
sult, as  aoon  aa  this  can  be  done  oon- 
eistently  with  the  public  intereste. 

THE  CURRENCY—ISSUB  OF  COPPER 
CODia 

Me.  J.  ROWLANDS  (Finsbnry,  E.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  authoritiee  of  the  Mint 
will  issue  copper  coins  to  meet  the 
scarcity  created  by  the  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  the  French  coins  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  GoscHKi)  (8t.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  Yes,  Sir  ;  English 
bronEe  coin  is  being  issued  as  uaual. 
The  Mint  has  an  ample  supply  to  meet 
the  demands  occasioned  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  coins  from  oinmla- 
tion.  It  may  interest  the  Hoom  to  knov 
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that  about  £6,000  worth  of  French 
bronzo  coins  have  been  received,  and 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  total 
amount  withdrawn  from  circulation  will 
not  exceed  £12,000.  The  Mint  have  in 
hand  English  bronze  coin  to  nearly  twice 
this  amount. 

LAW  AND  POLICE— SOCIALIST  MEET- 
INGS  —  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE 
POLICE. 

Me.  CUNNINGHAME  GRA.HAM 
(Lanark,  N.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  the 
Police  have  special  instructions  to  break 
up  Socialist  meetings,  or  if  they  act  on 
their  own  authority  in  so  doing  ? 

The  UNDEE  SECBETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  No, 
Sir ;  the  police  have  received  no  special 
instructions  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 
asked,  whether  London  would  be  in- 
cluded among  the  proclaimed  districts? 

[No  reply.] 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)  —  PUBLIC  PROSECUTIONS— 
THE  SOLICITOR  TO  THE  TREASURY. 

Mr.  PICKERSGILL  (Bethnal  Green, 
S.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Who  is  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  responsible  for 
instructions  given  by  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  to  Counsel  in  a  prosecution 
conducted  by  the  Treasury ;  whether  Mr. 
Poland,  in  his  application  to  the  magis- 
trate at  the  Marylebone  Police  Court,  to 
withhold  from  a  jury  the  cases  of  the 
seven  defendants  charged  before  him 
with  riotous  conduct,  was  acting  by  the 
direction  of  a  Minister  ;  and,  whether 
his  intention  to  make  such  application 
was  officially  communicated  to  any 
Minister  ?  The  hon.  Member  Isaid,  he 
would  further  ask,  whether  the  Home 
Secretary  desired  to  withdraw  the  state- 
ment  that  Mr.  Poland  was  not  instructed 
by  the  Treasury ;  also,  whether  he  was 
aware  that  five  of  the  defendants,  who 
wore  not  Socialists,  were  most  anxious 
to  appeal,  but  were  prevented  doing  so 
owing  to  the  amount  of  bail — namely, 
two  sureties  in  £50  each ;  and,  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  position  in  life  of 
the  persons,  such  bail  was  not  oppres- 
sive? 


The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  ;Shef- 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
first  of  the  hon.  Member's  supple- 
mentary Questions  is  covered  by  the 
answer  I  am  about  to  give  to  the  Ques- 
tion on  the  Paper ;  and  of  the  second  I 
shall  require  Notice.  The  Question  on 
the  Paper  does  not  discriminate  between 
the  functions  of  the  Treasury  Solicitor, 
as  such  solicitor,  and  his  functions  as 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  In  his 
latter  capacity,  he  may  act  either  on  his 
own  motion  or  on  the  instructions  of  some 
particular  Department.  When  he  acts 
simply  as  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  he  acts 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  who 
instructs  him.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  usual  application  was  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  employ- 
ment of  counsel,  and  the  authority  was 
accordingly  given.  Such  an  application 
is  always  acceded  to,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  the  case  is  one  of  difficulty, 
and  instructions  are  formally  given 
through  the  Treasury  Solicitor.  When 
once  instructions  have  been  given,  it  is 
not  the  practice  for  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
the  case,  and  he  did  not  do  so  in  this 
instance.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  does  the 
Treasury  Solicitor  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  counsel  in  a  prosecution  of 
this  sort,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  did 
not  so  interfere  in  this  case.  In  the  par- 
ticular line  pursued  by  Mr.  Poland,  he 
was  not  acting  under  the  direction  of  a 
Minister.  Nor,  as  far  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  aware,  did  he  communicate 
his  intention  to  any  Minister. 

law  and  police  (england  and 
wales)-disturbances  at  ken- 

NINGTON. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  disturbance  at  Kennington, 
on  Sunday  morning  last,  contained  in 
The  Standard  of  the  2nd  instant,  and  in 
letters  from  eye-witnesses  published  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  same  date, 
and  whether  those  reports  are  correct ; 
whether,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
disturbance  of  a  Socialist  meeting  by 
the  "Primrose  Society,"  a  Socialist  had 
applied  to  the  Lambeth  Police  Court  for 
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Srotection,    and    that    Chief   Inspector 
hiBliolm  had  thoroupon 

"  infaroiod  tho  magiBtrata  that  in  order  to  stop 
thode  disturbancsB  neithi-r  party  would  bo  per- 
mittad  to  hold  these  meetiDgfs ; " 

whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
police,  and,  if  bo,  since  when,  and  bj 
what  authority,  to  deny  toaDyeectionof 
the  community  their  right  to  hold  a 
public  meeting;  and,  whether  he  will 
cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
circumatancea  leading  to  the  disturb- 
ance, and  the  action  of  the  police  ? 

The  under  8E0EETAEY  oi 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wobtley}  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  not  seen  the 
particular  newspaper  reports  referred 
to ;  but  he  ia  informed  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  that  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  a  Socialist  applied  to  the  Police 
Court  for  protection,  or  that  the  In- 
spector made  use  of  the  words  quoted. 
It  certainly  would  be  no  part  of  his 
duty  to  make  any  such  etatement,  or  to 
Toluuteor  any  statement  as  to  what  the 
future  action  of  the  police  might  be. 
The  Secretary  of  State  eesa  no  reason  to 
make  any  further  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  which  is  now  the  subject  of  pro- 
ceedings before  a  magistrate. 


Sir  EOPEE  LETHBRIDGE  (Ken- 
sington,  N.J  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  refer- 
once  to  the  Oonyention  concluded  be- 
tween the  British  and  Chinese  Goreru- 
ments,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Oolman 
Macaulay'a  Mission  to  Fekin,  What 
was  tho  nature  of  the  concessions  pro- 
mised by  China  in  the  interests  of 
British  trade  with  Thibet;  what  pro- 
nese  has  been  made  by  the  Chinese 
Qorernment  in  fulfilling  its  promises ; 
and,  whether  all  the  Papers  on  tbe  sab- 
jeot  will  be  laid  before  Parliament  ? 

Thk  under  secretary  op 
STATE  (Sir  Jambs  Ferousson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.):  The  agreement  with 
China  in  regard  to  trade  with  Thibet 
will  be  found  in  Article  4  of  the  Burmah 
Convention  (China  No.  S,  1886).  As  I 
stated  in  answer  to  a  Question  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Centr^ 
Leeds  (Mr.  G.  W.  Balfour)  on  the  7th 
of  March,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
entsrtain  no  doubt  that  the  OhinoM  Go- 
Jfr.  Cmfbtart 


vemment  will  fulfil  their  engagements 
under  the  Convention.  There  are  no 
Papers  that  can  be  laid  before  Parlia* 
ment  at  present. 

Sir  roper  liETHBRIDGE  aeked, 
whether  the  House  was  to  understand 
that  China  had  hitherto  made  no  pro- 
gress in  ful&lling  her  promises  ? 

8iB  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  steps  had  yet 
been  taken  to  open  up  trade  with  Thibet ; 
but  Her  Majesty's  Government  certainly 
relied  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tions entered  into  by  China. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  FINANCIAL 

RESOLUTIONS— THE  TOBACCO 

DUTIES. 

Mr.  hooper  (Cork,  S.B.)  asked 
Mr.  Ghauoellorof  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  the  process  of 
mauufactare,  as  carried  on  by  the  Iriidi 
roll  tobacco  manufacturers,  necessitates 
each  manufacturer  having  a  stock  of  at 
least  throe  to  four  weeks  supply  always 
on  hand;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  woidd 
make  provision  whereby  such  manufac- 
turers would  be  enabled  to  continue  to 
keep  their  *mployU  at  work  without 
heavy  loss  to  them  7  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man also  asked,  whether  the  Ckascellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  anything  to  add 
to  the  information  he  gave  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cigar  manufacturers  F 

Mb.  J.  ROWLANDS  (Finsbuiy,  E.) 
(for  Mr.  Bboadbubst)  (Nottingham,  W.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  ^chequer, 
Whether  he  can  now  state  what,  if  any, 
arrangements  he  has  made  with  regard 
to  the  Duty  on  tobacco,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  and  great  displace- 
ment of  labour  in  the  cigar-making 
trade  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
Q17ER  (Mr.  Goschek)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  Yes,  Sir ;  I  am 
aware  that  the  roll  tobacco  mann- 
faoturers  mnst  have  a  stock  of  three 
or  four  weeks'  supply  on  hand,  and  I 
have  to  inform  the  hon.  Qeatlemaa 
that  the  month  has  been  given  to  allow 
the  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  their  stocks  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible limit.  This  arrangement  was  made 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  roll  manu- 
facturers, and  it  was  never  expected 
that  they  would  entirely  cease  wording ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
incur  any  loss  by  oontinuisg  to  work,  as 
they  need  not  reduoe  their  piioe>  till 
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their  stocks  on  the  2l8t  of  Maj  are  ex- 
hausted. Having  ascertained  that  the 
cigar  manufacturers  stood  in  a  different 
position  from  the  rest  of  the  trade  as 
regards  the  disposal  of  their  stocks,  and 
oould  be  treated  separately  without  in- 
justice to  its  other  branches,  I  have, 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  a  threatened 
wholesale  discharge  of  workpeople — 
while  demurring  to  its  necessity — made 
arrangements  by  which,  under  strict 
precautions  against  abuse,  and  under 
careful  superyision,  the  cigar  manufac- 
turers might  clear  between  this  and  the 
2l8t  of  May  so  much  tobacco  as  they 
would  work  up  in  the  time,  and  obtain 
a  rebate  of  4d.  per  lb.  upon  it  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 

Mb.  hooper  asked,  could  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  see  any  objeo- 
tion  to  extending  that  privilege  to  the 
case  of  Irish  roll  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  GOSOHEN  said,  he  was  afraid 
that  was  impossible,  though  he  should 
be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mb.  hooper  asked,  would  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  have  any  objection  to 
receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject? 
In  face  of  the  information  repeatedly 
given,  that  the  livelihood  of  so  many 
persons  was  threatened  for  a  period, 
would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
sider the  justice  of  allowing  a  rebate  of 
4d,  on  all  stocks  held  at  the  2l8t  in- 
stant? 

Mb.  GOSOHEN  said,  if  it  was  de- 
sired, of  course  he  would  receive  a  depu- 
tation ;  but  he  demurred  entirely  to  the 
statement  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
manufacturers  to  discharge  their  work- 
men during  these  three  weeks.  When 
the  duty  was  raised  4d,  per  lb.  the 
manufacturers  had  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  advantage  as  they  now  allege 
to  have  of  disadvantage ;  and  he  could 
not  conceive  that  great  firms  would  dis- 
charge workmen  who  had  served  them 
permanently  on  account  of  the  small  loss 
that  might  be  incurred  during  the  three 
weeks  by  taking  out  the  tobacco  at  a 
higher  duty. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE— STRIKE  OF 
SHIPBUILDERS  AT  BELFAST. 
Mb.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  he  will  send  one  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  or  some 
other  competent  person,  to  Belfast,  to 
inquire  and  report  whether  the  good 


offices  of  the  GK>vernment  can  be  care- 
fully employed  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  which  has  resulted 
in  a  strike  of  6,000  shipyard  employes? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  STtrkEX-WoRTLEY)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  So 
far  as  Inspectors  of  Factories  are  con- 
cerned, the  practice  has  always  been  to 
prohibit  their  interference  in  any  trade 
disputes  between  masters  and  workmen ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  thinks  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  deviate  from 
this  practice.  Nor  does  he  think  that 
the  Oovemment  could  undertake  to 
tender  their  good  offices  for  the  settle- 
ment of  any  such  dispute,  or  to  send  any 
person  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND) —LORD  GRAN- 
ARD'S  ESTATE,  CO.  LONGFORD- 
NOTICE  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  GUAR- 
DIANS. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  How  many  no- 
tices of  eviction  have  been  served  by 
Lord  Ghranard  on  the  Board  of  Guardians 
respecting  his  Drumlish  (County  Long- 
ford) property ;  is  it  the  fact  that  the 
Government  have  sent  some  100  police 
to  the  spot ;  and,  could  he  state  whether 
any  of  those  families  threatened  with 
eviction  have  only  recently  been  relieved 
by  public  charity  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  KingHakman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said,  that  owing  to  the  short  Notice 
which  had  been  given  of  the  Question 
he  was  unable  to  supply  any  informa- 
tion. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  These  evictions 
are  going  on  to-day,  and  these  people 
are  starving. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.):  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  a  Question  of 
which  I  have  given  him  private  Notice 
— namely.  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  fact  that  evictions 
on  a  vast  and  increasing  scale  are  being 
carried  out  in  Ireland;  whether  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  Irish  Executive 
during  the  administration  of  his  Pre- 
decessor of  inquiring  into  the  merits  of 
those  evictions,  and  remonstrating  with 
the  landlords  when  their  action  seemed 
to  be  harsh  and  unjust,  is  still  adhered' 
to ;  and,  whether,  in  view  of  the  Report 
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of  Lord  Oowper's  Commission,  the  Qo- 
yernment  would  hold  out  some  hope  to 
the  House  that  a  stay  will  be  put  upon 
eyiotioos  in  Ireland  until  after  this  House 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  Belief  Bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Lords  ? 

The  chief  SECEETAEY  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  (Manchester,  E.) :  I  hayeonly 
just  got  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question 
on  my  arrival  in  the  House.  My  atten- 
tion has  not  been  called  to  the  /act  that 
evictions  are  going  on  on  an  increasing 
scale.  With  regard  to  the  Question 
which  he  asks  me,  whether  I  shall  con- 
tinue what  he  alleges  to  be  the  policy  of 
my  Predecessor  in  inquiring  into  the 
merits  of  each  case,  and  putting  pressure 
upon  the  landlord  according  to  the  results 
of  that  inquiry,  without  giving  an  opi- 
nion of  how  far  that  is  the  most  judicious 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  official  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  of  Ireland, 
I  have  to  say  that  it  is  our  opinion  the 
proper  method  of  dealing  with  evictions 
in  Ireland  is  by  legislation  ;  and  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  consent  to  pass  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  within  any  period 
at  all  approaching  in  its  length  the 
period  which  has  on  similar  occasions 
been  taken  previously  by  other  Parlia- 
ments, the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Lords  will  be  able  to  pass  through 
all  its  stages  in  this  House  in  time,  I 
believe,  to  prevent  any  suffering  result- 
ing from  the  evictions  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  alluded. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEA.LY:  I  wish  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whether  he 
himself  any  longer  gives  attention  to 
Irish  Questions  ?  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  placed 
a  Question  on  the  Paper  with  regard  to 
evictions  on  Lord  Granard's  property, 
where  the  people  had  been  recently  fed 
by  public  charity,  and  where  they  are 
now  absolutely  starving.  Are  we  to  be 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  Irish 
rack-renter ;  or  will  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  give  some  attention  to  the 
Questions  that  wo  put,  and  give  us  some- 
thing like  his  mediation  between  us  and 
this  rack-renter  ?  I  beg  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  has  his  attention  been 
called  to  the  Question  put  by  me  with 
regard  to  evictions  on  Lord  Granard's 
estate,  and  in  which  I  asked  whether  100 
police  are  at  the  present  moment  en- 
gaged in  evicting  men  who  were  lately 
the  subject  of  State  charity,  and  who 
are  at  present  starving,  and  which  Ques- 
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tion  was  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Irish  rack-renter  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  :  I  understand 
that  the  Question  now  put  has  been 
already  answered  by  my  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Under  Secretary 
(Colonel  King-Harman). 

BOYCOTTING  AND  INTIMIDATION 
(IRELAND)  —  CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO 
THE  CHIEFS  OF  POLICE. 

Dk.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  true, 
as  reported,  that  the  Hon.  Captain 
Plunkett  has  addressed  a  Circular 
Letter  to  the  County  Inspectors  and 
District  Inspectors  of  Constabulary  in 
his  Division,  requiring  lists  of  Boycott- 
ing and  intimidation  cases  in  their  re- 
spective commands  since  last  September, 
with  mention  of  what  evidence  would 
bo  available  in  the  event  of  it  being  de- 
cided to  institute  prosecutions  in  indi- 
vidual instances ;  and,  whether  Captain 
Plunkett  is  acting  on  orders  received 
from  the  Executive  in  issuing  the 
alleged  Circular;  and,  if  so,  what  was 
the  date  of  its  issue  ? 

Thb  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Cir- 
cular Letter  referred  to  has  been  issued 
by  Captain  Plunkett ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  it  has,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  Divisional  Magistrates  in  Ireland  to 
obtain  local  Reports,  both  for  their  own 
information  and  that  of  the  Executive, 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  peace  of  their 
districts. 

MOTION. 


PRIVILEGE    (MR.  DILLON  AND  "THE 
TDIES"  NEWSPAPER).— RESOLUTION. 

[first  night."] 

Sir  CHARLES  LEWIS  (Antrim,  N.): 
Sir,  I  very  much  regret,  but  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  grave 
Breach  of  Privilege.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
The  Tims  newspaper  of  yesterday.  It 
contains  a  charge  of  wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehood  against  an  hon.  Member  of 
this  House,  not  only  in  his  capacity  as 
a  Member  of  this  House  and  hia  duty  as 
a  Member,  but  specifically  in  a  speech 
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which  he  made  in  this  House  on  the  22nd 
of  last  month.  It  is  expressly  by  no  infer- 
ence, but  by  direct  challenge,  that  the 
charge  is  brought  against  his  conduct  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  in  the  debates 
of  this  House,  and  the  charge  against 
him  in  this  journal  is,  that  he  has  de- 
liberately, and  of  his  own  knowledge, 
made  false  statements  when  he  was  deal- 
ing in  this  House  with  a  statement  made 
by  another  and  a  noble  Member.  It  is 
in  regard  to  that  statement,  and  to  no 
other,  that  I  desire  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  what  I  conceive  to 
be  a  most  grave  and  serious  matter.  In 
order  to  make  the  matter  thoroughly 
understood,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for 
me  to  remind  the  House  that  the  noble 
Marquess  the  Member  for  Rossendale 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington),  some 
days  previously  to  the  22nd  of  last 
month,  made  an  explanation  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  statements  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon), 
which  had  been  made  some  days  before 
in  debate.  The  noble  Marquess  entered 
into  a  long  explanation  as  to  the  ground- 
work of  the  charges  made  against, 
among  other  persons,  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo.  What  followed  was 
this.  On  the  22nd  of  last  month  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  gave  a 
long  and  deliberate  explanation  in  de- 
tail in  answer  to  the  statements  which 
had  been  previously  made  by  the  noble 
Marquess.  Now,  Sir,  what  has  hap- 
pened has  been  this.  It  will  only  be 
necessary  to  read  three  extracts  from 
the  article  which  appears  in  The  Times 
newspaper  of  yestenlay,  and  which  is 
headed  **  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  "Mr. 
Dillon  " — who  I  need  not  point  out  to 
the  House  is  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo—"  and  P.  J.  Sheridan."  The  first 
extract  to  which  I  invite  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  House  is  in  these  words — 

**  Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  has  attempted  upon  two 
several  occasions  within  the  last  few  days  to 
excuse  his  own  connection  and  that  of  his 
brother  Members  of  Parliament  with  P.  J. 
Sheridan,  Invincible,  dynamiter,  and  assassin. 
We  propose  to  test  his  statements  as  a  sample 
of  PameUite  testimony.  Wo  shall  show  that 
nearly  all  Mr.  Dillon's  material  allegations  are 
demonstrably  and  flagrantly  false,  and  that  Mr. 
Dillon  might  readily  have  informed  himself  of 
their  falsehood  had  he  chosen  so  to  do.  Mr. 
Dillon's  defence  amounts  to  this — that  Sheridan 
refrained  from  murderous  conspiracy  while 
actually  in  Mr.  Dillon's  employment,  and  that 
the  Nationalist  Party  hope  he  will  *haye  no 
occasion '  to  return  to  the  wa^s  of  Fenianism, 
because   they  intend  to  realize   the  •nds   of 


Fenianism  themselves.  We  shall  prove  that 
the  assertion  of  fact  is  false,  and  the  hope 
groundless ;  that  Sheridan  did  plot  murder 
while  he  was  an  acknowledged  Land  League 
agent ;  and  that  he  ostentatiously  recanted  the 
abjuration  which  ho  is  said  to  have  made  and 
publicly  proclaimed  himself  a  relapsed  dyna- 
miter." 

I  pass  over  all  the  detailed  evidence,  or 
alleged  evidence,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween that  statement  and  the  next  state- 
ment, which  I  consider  to  be  a  Breach, 
of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  Member  that  he  proposes  to  bring 
before  the  House  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege, which  is  a  definite  matter ;  and 
the  question  of  Privilege  which  I  under- 
stand he  is  going  to  raise  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  news- 
paper with  reference  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  is  entitled  to  review 
the  whole  of  a  preceding  debate  upon  a 
question  which  refers  to  a  specific  article 
in  a  newspaper  which  appeared  yester- 
day, and  which  contains  the  charge 
which  I  understand  he  is  about  to  deal 
with  as  a  question  of  Privilege. 

Sir  CHARLES  LEWIS :  With  sub- 
mission to  you.  Sir,  I  am  now  reading 
at  this  moment  from  the  newspaper 
article. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Baronet 
spoke  of  a  previous  debate  in  this  House 
in  which  the  noble  Marquess  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rossendale  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  took  part. 

Sib  CHARLES  LEWIS:  I  speak 
with  submission.  I  was  not  using  any 
words  of  my  own ;  I  was  reading  from 
The  Times.  [  Cries  o/  *  *  Go  on ! "  •  *  Read 
on!"  "Read  away!"] 

Mb.  speaker  :  Order,  order ! 

Sib  CHARLES  LEWIS :  I  will  now, 
Sir,  in  order  to  put  myself  right  with 
you,  Sir,  read  verbatim,  if  I  may  be 
allowed,  and  entirely  and  slavishly  from 
the  article — 

**  The  material  parts  of  this  statement  are 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  Mr.  Dillon's 
story.  Mr.  Dillon  says  that  Sheridan's  con- 
nection with  the  *  constitutional  organization ' 
ceased  upon  his  arrest,  and  was  never  renewed. 
Ford,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  Sheridan 
resumed  *his  usual  labours  of  speaking  and 
organizing'  on  his  release,  and  continued  them 
until  Mr.  Pamell's  arrest ;  that,  thereupon,  he 
helped  to  transfer  the  headquarters  of  the 
League  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  *  carried  on 
the  work  through  the  Ladies*  Land  League  and 
other  agencies  until  May  or  June  of  1882. 
Ford's  narrative  was  written  a  comparatively 
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■hort  time  after  the  triiD>act!oDa  it  relates ;  he  I  Now,   Sir,  the  course  which  I  thought 
.  -v.-.i.  ._  t-t..i         ,.      ii„  I  j^  pi-opgi.  to  pursue,  under  the  ciroum* 
'  Btaccee.  was  to  write  this  letter  to  the 


infonnHtion.     Fortunntcly,  wi 


choose  between  the  word  of  Mr.  Dillon  and     fon.  Meiubop  lor  i'^aet  Majo,  wDiCh  was 


the  word  of  Palriclt  Ford  and  I'.  J.  Sheridan. 
The  teBtimony  of  the  latter  ia  corroborated,  and 
the  testimoay  of  the  former  is  refuted,  by 
the  uDansweraUe  evidence  of  contemporary 
papers." 

I  come  now  to  the  climax  of  the  article, 
and  that  which  contains  the  (gravamen  of 
the  whole  charge  on  which  I  shall  base 
my  Motion.  The  article  sajs,  in  con- 
cluBion— 

"  Our  present  business,  however,  ia  not  to 
prove  that  Sheridan  ia  a  marderer  and  a  con- 
triver of  murders,  or  even  to  ahow  that  he 
organized  murderous  consptraciea  when  a  paid 
agent  of  the  'conatitntianal  organization'  and 
a  trtiated  member  of  the  I.and  League  Execu- 
tive. We  have  treated  certain  episodes  in  this 
aceundrel's  career  in,  perhapa,  tedioua  detail,  to 
demonatrate  once  for  all  the  incredible  falsehood 
and  effrontery  of  Parncllite  apologists.  We 
hare  examined  an  elaborate  cxplanntion  made 
by  one  of  tho  moat  respected  of  Jlr.  FarneU'a 
lieutenanta  from  hia  place  in  Parliament,  and 
we  havo  shovQ  that  it  ia  a  tissue  of  gross  and 
palpable  faUohoodB." 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  rise  to  Order.  I  wish  to  ask  jou,  Sir, 
whether  the  hon.  Baronet  must  not  con- 
clude with  a  Motion  ?  Of  course,  this 
is  a  question  of  Breach  of  Privilege, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  know  whether  he 
intends  to  conclude  with  a  Motion. 

Ma.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Baronet 
is  compelled  to  conclude  with  a  Motion, 
as  ho  has  raised  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege. 

SiK  CHAELES  LEWIS :  I  havo  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  thai  I 
intend  to  take  the  invariable  course, 
which  ia  to  aak  that  this  article  should 
be  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  ;  and 
upon  this  article  I  shall  make  a  Motion. 
I  will  proceed  with  the  extract — 

"Whether  Mr.  Dillon  was  or  was  not  con- 
scious that  the  statements  he  was  making  were 
untrue  is  a  point  of  little  public  moment,  liut 
it  is  right  and  neeea9.iry  tbnt  thL'  world  should 
tnow  that  ■  the  llayard  of  the  league '  has  given 
an  entirely  fictitious  account  of  a  series  of  im- 
portant transactiona  in  which  he  himself  and 
several  of  his  leading  Colleaguea  in  the  House 
were  principal  actors.  Wo  are  reduced  to  thia 
nltemntive— Ifr.  Dillon  either  refrained  from 
all  acrioua  efforts  of  recollection  and  inquiry, 
and  recklcaely  palmed  off  upon  the  House  as 
ascertained  facts  vithin  hia  personal  knowledge 
a  mass  of  confused,  inaccurate,  and  unexamined 
memories,  or  ho  deliboratoly  told  tho  House  a 
detailed  story  which  ho  knew  to  be  untrue.  In 
either  case  several  of  bis  CoUeagaos  must  have 
known  that  his  statements  nero  nofoundod." 
Sir  Charles  Zaivi't 


id  to  him,  I  believe,  about  mid- 
day or  early  this  afternoon  —  "Sir 
Charles  Levis  presents  his  compUmenta 
to  Mr.  Dillon" — [Zj«jA(«r.]  I  do  not 
see  why,  in  this  case,  1  should  disregard 
tho  ordinary  courtesies  of  life — 

"  Sir  Charles  Lewia  presents  hia  compliments 
to  Mr.  Dillon,  and  begs  leave  to  draw  his  at> 
tontiOQ  to  an  article  in  Tie  Timei  charging 
him  with  deliberate  and  intentional  untruUi  in 
his  eiplanatory  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commonaonthe22nd  ultimo.  Itis  the  inten- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Lewis  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  House  as  a  ^rava  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege; but  should  Mr.  Dillon,  aa  the  gentleman 
chiefly  and  primarily  concerned,  desire  to  in- 
troduce the  subject  in  vindication  of  his  own 
character,  Sir  Charles  Lewis  will,  on  receiving 
an  intimation  to  that  effect,  make  way  for  Mr. 
Dillon,  provided  it  ia  done  to-day.  Sir  Charles 
Lewis  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  read  this 
letter  to  the  House." 

[Laughler  and  ironical  tfAwf/.]  Well, 
Sir,  I  will  make  no  remark  upon  the 
cheers  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Kouee  than  this— that 
if  hon.  Members  of  this  House,  when  a 
charge  of  wholesale  and  wilful  false- 
hood is  made  against  an  hon.  Member 
in  connection  with  his  conduct  in  the 
course  of  debate,  think  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  I  venture  to 
disagree  with  them.  lu  these  extracts 
which  I  have  read  there  is  no  possible 
evasion  or  escape  from  the  result  that  a 
Member  of  this  House  ia  charged  with 
having  uttered  &  wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehood  in  the  course  of  debate,  with 
the  intention  to  deceire  the  House.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  over 
againtheextraordin  arily  stronglanguage 
used  in  this  article.  Every  gentleman 
is  the  guardian  of  his  own  honour.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  suggest  what  course 
any  Member  of  thia  House  should  take  ; 
but  what  I  venture  to  aay  is  this — 
that  never  in  the  history  of  this  Far- 
,  liament  havo  such  charges  been  made 
in  any  public  channel  of  communication 
such  as  the  2^e  Tintti  newspaper,  and 
have  been  passed  without  notice  being 
taken  of  them.  But  while  eveiy  man 
is  the  guardian  of  his  own  honour,  this 
House  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  its 
own  honour ;  and  though  certain  per- 
sons may  say  that  such  charges,  made 
with  such  circumstantial  suiroundings 
and  detail,  do  not  require  to  bo  noticed, 
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and  only  deserve  the  contempt  of  hon.        Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
Members  against  whom  they  are  made,        uj.^^^  the  publication  in  The  TimemewB^ 

I  venture  to  say  that  this  House  ought  paper  of  the  2nd  of  May,  of  the  article  headed 

to  take  notice  of  them,  and  in  whatever  '  Parnellism  and  Crime,'  constitutes  a  breach 

light  it  may  regard  the  character  of  an  ^'  *^®  Privileges  of  this  House."- (SiV  Charles 

hon.  Member  as  a  politician,  is  bound  ^^""*-) 

to  take  up  this  article  and  to  resent  the       Mr.  OHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  8.)  : 

assault  made  upon  the  character  of  its  As  a  point  of  Order,  I  beg  to  submit 

Members,  unless  it  can  be  justified  and  that,   according  to   the    ruling  in   Sir 

proved  at  the  Bar  of  the  House.     I  am  Erskine  May's  book,  it  is  necessary,  in 

not  going   to    detain    the    House  any  the  first  place,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 

longer  on   this  occasion ;    but   I   shall  should  state  the  name  of  the  printer  and 

have  to  make  a  Motion  afterwards.     I  publisher  whom  it  is  desired  to  bring 

wish  now  to  move,    in    the    ordinary  before  the  House  ? 
course,    that    the    extracts    from    this        Sir  CHARLES  LEWIS:    I  do  not 

article  be  read  at  the  Table.  know  whether  this  is  the  proper  time 

Complaint  made  to  the  House  by  Sir  for  doing  that ;  but  I  may  say  that  the 

Charles  Lewis,  Member  for  North  An-  name  of  the  printer  is  George  Edward 

trim,  of  certain  passages  in  The  Times  Wright, 
of  the  2nd  of  May :—  An  hon.  Membkb  :  Who  is  the  pub- 

The  said  Paper  was  delivered  in,  and  Usher  ? 
the  passage  complained  of  read,  as  fol-       ^^  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton): 

loweth :—  ^^^  ^^^  proprietor  ? 

"  O"""  present  business,  however,  is  not  to        Mr.  SPEAKER :  With  reference  to 
prove  that  Shendan  is  a  murderer  and  a  con-       j^^   j^        ^  jj        ^  ^j^        .^^  j^ 

tnver  of  murders,   or  oven   to  show  that  he  Z     j!-,  t?    aV      v       i       '^^^l^  T^J^ 

organized  murderous  conspiracies  when  a  paid  Gentleman  tlie  Member  for  Jfjast  Jjidm- 

agent  of  the  *  Constitutional  Organisation/  and  burgh  (Mr.  Childers),   I  may  say  that 

a  trusted  member  of  the  Land  League  Execu-  the  first  step  is  that  the  Motion  be  put, 

tive.    We  have  treated  cerUin  episodes  in  this  i  i  rphat  this  constitutes  a  Breach  of  Pri vi- 

scoundrels  career  in  perhaps  tedious  detail,  to  i         ii  Ti.  •    r      xu     tt  i.    ^     •  j    xi.   i. 

demonstrate  once  for  all  the  incredible  false-  !«««•  .   ^^  ^^  ^^r  the  House  to  decide  that 

hood  and  eflfrontery  of  Pamellite  apologists,  question,   and  also  what  further  steps 

Wo  have   examined  an  elaborate  explanation  ought  to  be  taken, 
made  by  one  of  the  most  respected  of  Mr.  Par-         M^,     DIIJjON    (Mayo,     B.)  :     Must 

a^Sl^ltr's^tlTar^lr:  ^ssrSoI;  that  Motion  be  decided  before  anyone  is 
and  palpable  falsehoods.    Whether  Mr.  Dillon  entitled  to  address  the  House  f 
was  or  was  not  conscious  that  the  statements         Mr.     SPEAE[ER  :     I     will    put    the 
he  was  making  were  untrue,  is  a  point  of  little  Motion  first,  and  then  any  hon.  Gentle- 
public  moment.    But  it  is  right  and  necessary  njan   will  be   entitled    to    address   the 
that  the  world  should  know  that  *  the  Bayard  tt^„„«    rnu^n.,««*:^«  :-    <<rri.«^4-i,^».,i. 
of  the  League'  has  given  an  entirely  fictitious  ,?^^?®-  .^^?,P^??.*^°°  ^^>  "That  the  pub- 
account  of  a  series  oif  important  transactions  in  lication  m  T/ie  Times  newspaper  of  the 
which  he  himself  and  several  of  his  leading  Col«  2nd  of  May,  of  the  article  headed  '  Par- 
leagues  in  the  House  were  principal  actors,  nellism  and  Crime '  is  a  Breach  of  the 
We  are  reduced  to  this  alternative-Mr.  Dillon  privileges  of  the  House." 
either  refrained  from  all  serious  efforts  of  re-         «r      ■  xtt  t  /mwt     xr     a       i.        t  i. 
collection  and  inquiry,  and  recklessly  palmed         ^R.  1)ILL0N :   Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
off  upon  the  House,  as  ascertained  facts  within  not,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally, 
his  personal  knowledge,  a  mass  of  confused,  the  slightest  objection  to  urge  against 
inaccurate,  and  unexamined  memories,  or  he  this  Motion.     As  far  as  I  am  personally 

w^^ch^r^JtotuSr  'in'rifr^^  concerned    I  welcome  .it    and  I  have 

several  of  his  Colleagues  must  have  known  that  only  one  Objection  aeainst  it,  and  that 

his  statements  were  unfounded.    The  party  sat  is,  that  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  great 

exulting  by,  and  endorsed  the  fabrication."  deal  of  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House. 

Sib  OHABLES  LEWIS  said  :  I  now  Before  I  make  any  observations  on  the 

beg  to  move  that  the  publication  in  The  charge  levelled  at  me  by  the  hon.  Baro- 

Times  newspaper  of  the  2nd  of  May,  of  net,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Sir,  a  few 

the  article    headed    *'  Parnellism    and  questions  as  to  the  course  of  procedure, 

Crime,"  is  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  which  I  confess  I  am  entirely  ig- 

of  this  House.  norant.  I  want  to  know  what  course  this 

Mr.  MUNTZ  (Warwickshire,  Tam-  debate  will  take,  and  whether,  in  the 

worth) :  I  beg  to  second  the  Motion.  event  of  its  being  determined  that  this 

YOL.  OCOXIV.    [tiiied  series.  "|  2  A  IFSrst  Kijht.'] 
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is  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and  that  the 
priiiter  be  had  up  before  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  at  what  stage  it  will  be  most 
oonvenient  for  me  to  make  a  detailed 
reply  to  these  charges,  inasmuch  as  I  only 
read  them  carefully  for  the  first  time 
about  an  hour  ago,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  little  time  to  look  into  these 
detailed  statements.  Therefore,  I  ask 
you,  Sir,  what  is  the  usual  course  of 
procedure,  as  it  may  be  more  convenient 
to  answer  these  statements  at  some  other 

Seriod  than  the  present  ?  Before  I  sit 
own,  having  asked  that  question,  I 
have  only  to  say,  with  regard  to  the 
course  adopted  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
that  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
your  ruling,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion 
lately  when  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  brought  forward 
an  analogous  case,  was  that  it  was  not 
open  to  us  to  bring  forward  attacks  made 
in  the  newspapers  as  questions  of  Privi- 
lege; and  I  may  add  that  it  has  been  my 
practice,  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
this  House,  to  abstain  from  trespassing 
upon  the  time  of  the  House,  or  wasting 
its  time  by  noticing  the  repeated  attacks 
of  newspapers,  which  I  have  always 
treated  with  contempt. 

Mr.  speaker  :  With  regard  to  the 
questions  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo,  I  may  tell  him,  in 
the  first  place,  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
article  in  any  detail  until  it  was  shown 
to  me  not  long  ago.  As  to  the  exact 
Procedure  in  the  case  it  is  this.  I  have 
put  the  Motion  to  the  House  that  the 
words  contained  in  the  article  constitute 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
That,  of  course,  will  be  for  the  House 
to  decide,  and  if  the  House  decides  that 
a  Breach  of  Privilege  has  been  com- 
mitted, a  Motion  may  be  made  that  cer- 
tain persons  do  attend  at  the  Bar  of 
this  House.  But,  as  the  hon.  Member 
says,  he  is  not  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  in  re- 
ference to  these  charges  made  by  27ie 
Times  newspaper,  and  read  to-day  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim,  the  debate  can  be  adjourned ; 
and  I  need  not  say  that  if  it  is  adjourned 
it  will  retain  the  same  place  and  privi- 
lege of  priority  as  it  does  at  the  present 
moment.  With  regard  to  the  other 
question,  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  case  brought  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  and 
the  case  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Billon 


TuE  FIE8T  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand. 
Westminster) :  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
was  entirely  unaware  of  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  to  raise  this 
question  until  I  came  down  to  the  House. 
It  appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  the  course 
which  you  have  suggested  is  the  proper 
course  to  take,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  has  stated  that 
he  has  not  bad  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider fully  the  details  of  the  charges 
made  in  Tfie  Times  newspaper,  which 
have  been  read  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  North  Antrim.  He  has 
indicated  his  desire — I  think  I  am  cor- 
rectly interpreting  him — to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  with  reference  to  them. 

Mr.  DILLON :  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  misunderstood  me.  The 
difficulty  I  felt  myself  placed  in  was 
this — that  I  did  not  know  exactly  what 
position  to  take  up  with  regard  to  the 
Motion.  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  did. 
not  wish  to  postpone  the  matter.  If  the 
House  decides  that  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  and  directs  that  the  offender  be 
brought  to  the  Bar,  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  face  Tiie  Times  newspaper, 
but  I  do  not  intend — I  have  no  desire  to 
enter  into  any  personal  statement  or 
defence.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question 
was  that  if  it  is  decided  that  this  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  aud  if  you  bring  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  The  Times  news- 
paper to  the  Bar  of  this  Houso  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  enter  into  a  statement. 
But  I  have  no  desire  to  do  so  unless  it 
is  declared  that  this  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege. 

Me.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  have  no  desire 
to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
matter  constitutes  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
or  not.  I  understand  that  it  is  an  open 
question ;  it  is  for  the  House  to  determine 
whether  the  statement  contained  in  this 
newspaper  article  which  has  been  read 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  constitutes  a  Breach 
of  Privilege  or  not.  But  there  are 
questions  of  fact  involved,  and  questions 
of  fact  ought  not  to  be  argued  without 
Notice  and  without  consideration  by 
this  House.  I  should  venture  to  think 
that  the  best  course,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  is  that  we  should 
adjourn  the  debate.  \^Cries  0/ *' No, 
no ! "]  Well,  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  has 
himself  expressed  a  desire  to  have  some 
time  to  look  into  the  matter.    I  deprecate 
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that  the  time  of  the  House  should  be 
unnecessarily  wasted  bj  any  unnecessary 
debate  or  consumption  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  If  it  be  the  wish  of  the  House 
to  consider  at  once  questions  of  which  we 
have  had  no  notice  whatever,  I  should 
not  seek  to  interfere  with  that  decision  ; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  more  fair  and 
reasonable  to  all  parties,  to  the  hon. 
Member  himself,  and  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  behind  me,  and  more  suitable 
to  the  serious  questions  involved  in  the 
statements  made  to  the  House,  if  further 
time  should  be  allowed  for  consideration. 
I  therefore  beg  to  move  that  the  debate 
be  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Of  all  the  un- 
re£isonable  propositions  I  have  ever 
heard  made  in  this  House,  the  attempt 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
to  shunt  this  debate  is  the  most  un- 
reasonable. The  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) 
has  made  a  series  of  charges  against  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  founded 
upon  statements  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Timsi  newspaper,  and  which  he  says 
form  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House,  whatever  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  might  say  with  regard  to 
them.  Supposing  that  a  man  says  that 
I  am  a  murderer.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  so,  but  any  statement  made  by  me 
that  I  am  not  a  murderer  would  make  it 
less  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House.  The  House  assumes,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  every  one  of  its  Members, 
including  the  hon.  Baronet,  is  an 
honourable  man,  and  therefore  any 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  in  no  way  affects  the  question 
whether  the  charges  form  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House  or  not.  A 
statement  of  this  character  the  House 
can  decide  upon  its  merits,  bearing  in 
mind  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  and  if  the  House  declares  that 
the  charges  form  a  Breach  of  its  Privi- 
leges, then  will  come  the  time  for  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
to  make  his  reply,  and  the  House  will 
deal  with  the  charges  in  a  proper  manner 
— whatever  that  manner  may  be.  But 
surely  the  House  is  now  in  a  position  to 
decide  whether  a  series  of  libellous 
statements  affecting  character  form  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  or  not.  The  last 
time  the  hon.  Baronet  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  Breach  of  Ftivilege 


was  when  he  complained  of  a  statement 
in  The  World  that  he  wore  a  white 
waistcoat. 

SiK  CHARLES  LEWIS :  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  is  not  correct.  I 
never  brought  that  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient thing  for  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
have  forgotten  the  fact,  but  if  he  has 
forgotten  it  I  have  not. 

Sir  CHARLES  LEWIS :  Will  the 
hon.  Member  favour  me  with  the  year, 
the  month,  and  the  day  when  I  did  so. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  can  give  us  the  year,  the  month, 
and  the  day,  and  the  other  particulars  of 
his  charges  against  my  hon.  Friend,  I 
will  also  supply  him  with  the  particulars 
he  asks  for.  The  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  is  most  unreasonable.  We  ought 
to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  intends  that  the  time  of  the 
House  should  be  wasted  by  one  of  his 
own  Party,  apparently  with  his  own  con- 
nivance, and  why,  after  having  allowed 
a  supporter,  without  a  single  word  of 
protest,  to  advertise  77ie  TtmeSy  and  to 
give  Mr.  John  Walter  the  step  in  the 
Peerage  which  he  desires,  he  should 
then,  haying  allowed  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  give  a  poisonous  stab  which  may  or 
may  not  be  suited  to  certain  natures,  he 
comes  down,  and  instead  of  moving  the 
closure — which  is  more  in  his  line — ^he 
should,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the 
House,  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  I  must  say,  that  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  take  such  a  course  is, 
at  least,  most  unreasonable.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  must  have  known  what 
was  going  to  take  place,  and  if  he  wished 
to  have  saved  the  time  of  the  House  he 
should  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  proper  time  ;  but,  having 
allowed  the  hon.  Baronet  to  bring  the 
matter  forward,  the  least  he  can  do  is  to 
allow  the  debate  to  proceed  some  little 
way ;  but  instead  of  doing  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  makes  a  Motion,  knowing 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  strict  rule 
of  the  House,  every  speaker  is  compelled 
to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  question 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  withdraw 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  As  yet  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  27ie  Times,  but  copies 
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can  soon  be  obtained,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  so.  Let  the  Motion  be 
withdrawn,  let  us  get  a  copy  of  this,  and 
then  the  charges  can  easily  be  digested, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  them 
in  a  proper  manner.  I  do  not  ask  that 
each  of  the  670  Members  should  be 
supplied  with  a  copy ;  one  will  be  suffi- 
cient. I  certainly  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  withdraw  the  Mo- 
tion. These  charges  have  been  made 
by  an  hon.  Member  whom  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  lately  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
a  Baronet ;  and  it  has  been  distinctly 
stated  by  the  hon.  Baronet  that  they 
have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
House,  and  in  the  interests  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  [  Cries  o/*  *  No !"  1 
Surely,  the  hon.  Baronet  is  a  faithful 
follower  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
— he  has  been  epauletted  by  them,  and 
elevated  into  one  of  their  recognized 
champions.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  must  say  that  the  Government  are 
taking  a  most  unfair  course  towards  the 
Irish  Party.  If  a  Motion  of  this  kind 
is  accepted,  what  will  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  do  ?  They  will  go  to  the 
country  and  crow,  and  pretend  that  we 
wanted  an  adjournment — that  we  are 
anxious  to  shelve  these  charges.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  shelve  them.  We  are 
anxious  to  deal  with  them  when  they 
are  brought  forward  in  a  proper  manner. 
When  the  extracts  from  the  article  in 
The  Timet  were  read  at  the  Table,  there 
was  such  a  constant  ''buzz"  in  the 
House  that  we  were  unable  to  hear  what 
the  words  were.  We  heard  the  name 
of  "  P.  J.  Sheridan  "  mentioned,  but  we 
have  heard  that  name  pretty  frequently. 
We  presume  it  was  a  repetition  of  the 
old  and  stale  charges,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly ready  to  deal  with  tUem.  Any 
statement  'JTie  Timet  may  have  to  make 
against  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
East  Mayo  will  not  affect  the  House  at 
large.  Any  statement  my  hon.  Friend 
may  make  will  not  affect  his  Colleagues. 
I,  therefore,  think  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  been  most  ill-advised  in 
the  course  which  he  has  taken  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  which  is 
practically  giving  the  traditional  day's 
start  to  the  liar  which  is  always  of  so 
much  advantage  in  a  lie.  When  these 
charges  are  brought  forward  in  a  proper 
way  in  this  House,  the  Irish  Members 
will  be  as  they  have  usually  been  as 
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able  to  face  them  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  unable  to  face  the  charge  of  corrup- 
tion at  Derry. 

Mr.  DILLON  :  I  am  bound  to  resist 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  seems  to  have  completely 
misunderstood  the  few  words  I  addressed 
to  you,  Sir,  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
procedure  upon  the  action  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  These 
charges  were  made  against  me  in  The 
Times  newspaper,  and,  as  I  stated  on  a 
previous  occasion  in  this  House,  I  should 
never,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  think 
of  wasting  five  minutes  of  the  time  of 
this  House  on  any  charge  which  The 
Times — or  any  other  newspaper  of  that 
class — might  bring  against  me.  But 
when  an  hon.  Member  of  this  House 
takes  upon  himself  to  write  the  letter 
which  he  has  done.  I  can  only  say  that 
if  he  had  not  brought  this  Motion  I 
should  have  directed  your  attention,  Sir, 
to  it  as  being  a  gross  breach  of  courtesy 
and  good  breeding,  if  not  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House,  because  the  letter 
plainly  charges  me  with  deliberate  false- 
hood, and  with  cowardice  to  boot,  and 
then  having  written  that  letter — a  most 
improper  letter  for  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  write  to  another — he  comes 
down  to  this  House  and  practically  re- 
peats the  charges  by  the  Motion  he  has 
made.  I  am,  therefore,  entitled  to  de- 
mand— although  I  am  only  an  humble 
Member  of  this  House — I  am  entitbd 
to  demand,  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  that  charge  shall  be  brought 
to  an  issue  here  without  further  delay, 
and  that  the  country  and  the  supporters 
of  the  hon.  Member  opposite  shall  not 
be  told  to-morrow  that  I  played  the  part 
of  a  coward  here  to-day ;  and  as  I  am 
charged  by  the  hon.  Baronet  with  being, 
and  that  I  shrank  from  facing  this  issue 
or  requested  any  delay.  That  would 
be  an  utterly  false  statement  of  my  posi- 
tion. My  position  is  this — I  deliberately 
say  that  the  two  columns  which  appear 
in  The  Times  are  calumnies,  base  and 
atrocious  calumnies,  and  are  deliberate, 
malicious,  and  abominable  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  truth.  I  am  prepared  to 
face  the  printer  and  publisher  of  The 
Times  at  any  moment,  and  more  especi- 
ally when  he  is  brought  here  by  the 
vote  of  this  House,  and  to  prove  that  ho 
is  himself— that  which  he  charges  me 
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with  being — a  foul  and  cowardly  liar. 
I  seek  no  time  to  make  my  defence,  but 
I  deny  the  right  of  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
put  mo  on  my  defence  until  he  brings 
my  accuser  to  that  Bar,  when  a  Motion 
of  this  kind  is  made.  The  reason,  Sir, 
that  I  asked  for  your  instructions  in  the 
matter  was  that  I  did  not  wish  to  place 
mysolf  in  the  position  of  opposing  this 
Motion.  I  support  the  Motion.  I  want 
the  printer  of  The  I'imes  there  at  that 
Bar.  And  if  he  be  brought  there  I  shall 
prove  to  conviction  that  he  is  as  base 
and  as  cowardly  a  liar  as  he  wishes  to 
make  me  out  to  be. 

TuE  CHAIEMAN  of  WAYS  and 
MEANS  (Mr.  Courtney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  I  take  part  in  this  debate 
with  great  reluctance,  and  I  think  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so  if  I  say  at  the  out- 
set  that  I  do  so  as  amicus  curias,  and  in 
order  to  suggest,  if  possible,  to  the 
House  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  has  read 
certain  extracts  from  a  newspaper,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford 
says — **  We  have  not  seen  these  extracts 
from  The  I'imesV  I  understood,  Sir, 
that  even  you,  in  the  incidental  remarks 
you  made,  said  that  you  had  not  seen 
them  in  detail.  They  are  not  only  fresh 
to  you,  but  I  believe  that  very  few  hon. 
Members  have  been  able  to  study  them 
closely.  The  extracts  have  doubtless 
been  read  at  the  Table ;  but  I  venture 
to  say,  with  the  greatest  respect  to  our 
ablo  Clerk,  that  the  reading  of  them  at 
the  Table  did  not  convey  any  accurate 
knowledge  to  the  House  of  the  contents  of 
the  article.  As  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  not  care- 
fully studied  those  articles,  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  character  of 
the  House  as  a  tribunal  seeking  to  do 
right  between  all  the  parties  concerned, 
not  only  hon.  Members  of  the  House, 
but  persons  outside,  to  proceed  to  decide 
the  question  whether  the  articles  are  not 
a  Breach  of  Privilege.  Upon  that 
ground,  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  the 
Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate should  be  agreed  to,  and  that 
the  debate  should  be  adjourned  until 
Thursday  next,  the  latest  day  to  which  it 
would  be  adjourned.  I  do  not  make  that 
suggestion  because  I  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  desires  to  put 
aside  these  charges.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  made  a  most  eloquent  pro- 


test. Between  now  and  Thursday  hon. 
Members  can  have  the  article  in  their 
hands,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering it.  If  the  House  does,  on 
Thursday,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  article  is  a  libel  and  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  House  will  not  hesitate  to 
follow  up  the  consequences  of  that  con- 
clusion— one  of  which,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  bringing  the  offender  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House  before  the  Bar 
of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  will  not  be  injured  in  any 
degree  by  the  delay.  I  think  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  requires  that  such  a 
delay  should  occur  before  the  House 
proceeds  with  a  matter  which  involves 
the  examination  of  an  article  which  may 
be  new  to  many  hon.  Members.  I  may 
further  say,  in  support  of  postponement, 
that,  on  hearing  the  article  read,  I  saw 
a  manifest  discrepancy — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  important  or  not — between* 
the  article  and  what  the  hon.  Member 
appears  to  have  thought  ho  has  found 
in  the  article.  I  mention  that  as  an. 
i  lustration  of  the  necessity  for  appealing 
to  hon.  Members,  and  especially  to  those 
who  are,  and  may,  justifiably  and  pro- 
perly, be  excited  by  the  article  being 
brought  before  this  Assembly,  to  agree 
to  an  adjournment,  so  that  we  may 
approach,  in  a  proper  temper,  the  exa- 
mination and  the  consideration  of  the 
article  on  Thursday  next. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
(Paddington,  S.) :  I  rise,  Sir,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  what  humble  support 
I  may  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bodmin  (Mr.  Courtney)  who  has 
just  sat  down.  I  feel  that  the  Motion 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
has  made  is,  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  wisest  Motion  that  could  be 
made,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  very  convenient  to  hon.  Mem« 
bers  to  have  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing with  care  the  passages  complained 
of,  but  also  on  the  ground  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  present  day, 
cannot,  I  imagine,  be  too  careful  in 
guarding  against  the  multiplication  of 
questions  of  Privilege.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  should  not  hastily  or  rashly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  claim  to 
bring  any  matter  before  this  House  as  a 
question  of  Privilege  is  necessarily  a 
Brei^oh  of  the  Privileges  of  the  HousOi 
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or  a  matter  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  only  can  deal.  There  are 
other  matters  which  might  be  examined 
which,  undoubtedly,  would  be  Breaches 
of  Privilege,  and  which  only  the  House 
could  deal  with ;  but  there  are  other 
matters  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  better  leave  to  the  Courts  of  Law. 
In' 80  far  as  Breaches  of  Privilege  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  libel  upon  indi- 
viduals, they  are  matters  which,  I  think, 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  chary 
of  entertaining.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons cannot  afford  any  adequate  remedy 
to  a  person  injured  by  a  libel  such  as 
that  which  is  complained  of  now.  Sup- 
pose you  had  the  printer  and  publisher 
of  a  libel  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  there 
is  no  penalty  you  could  inflict  upon  him 
beyond  imprisonment ;  but,  suppose  the 

Erinter  and  publisher  of  TTie  Times  has 
een  guilty  of    a    libel,   is    proceeded 
against  in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  is  con- 
yicted  by  a  jury,  then  the  penalty  may 
be  inflicted  which  may  be  of  a  most 
severe    character.     Therefore,    what    I 
would  impress  upon  the  House  is  this— 
we  ought  to  be  most  careful  not  to  admit 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  newspaper 
to  publish  statements  about  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  such  a  character 
as  may  at  any  moment  produce  a  privi- 
leged interruption  to  our  ordinary  Busi- 
ness.   That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  danger 
involved  in  this  matter.     If  you  admit 
the  right  of  The  Timet  to  make  state- 
ments against  a  Member  in  respect  of 
the  debates  of  this  House  which  are  to 
be  met  subsequently  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  news- 
paper to  seek  notoriety  by  writing  libel- 
lous attacks  upon  Members  of  the  House 
and  being  brought  to  the  Bar  to  support 
them.    Therefore,  I  advocate  adjourn- 
ment because  I  am  anxious  that  those 
who  have  experience  of  the  practice  of 
the  House,  such  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.   W.    E.    Gladstone),   and    others, 
should  examine    the    matter,  and    see 
whether,  even  if  the  statements  com- 
plained of  are  libellous,   they  are  still 
matters  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
It  is  with  no  wish  to  decide  partially  as 
between  one  side  and  the  other  that  I 
am  anxious  that  the  Motion  of  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  agreed    to.     The 
liberty  of  the  Press  is  so  important,  and 
has  been  so  extended,  that  the  House  of 
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Commons  should  be  most  careful,  in  such 
a  grave  matter,  not  to  take  any  false  or 
hasty  step. 

Mr.    sexton  (Belfast,  W.):    The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Pad- 
dington  (Lord  Bandolph  Churchill)  has 
suddenly  grown  astonishingly  timid  and 
circumspect.     He  himself  has  not  been 
ashamed  in  recent  speeches  in  this  coun- 
try, when  he  was  not  face  to  face  with 
us,  to  avail  himself  of  the  currency  of 
these  scandalous  and  miserable  charges 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  Party  advan- 
tage.    The  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of   Ireland   (Mr.   A.    J.    Balfour),   the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
our  country,  has  not  been  ashamed  to 
refer,  in  express  terms,  to  the  charges 
which  are  the  subject  of  debate,  and  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  the  further 
currency  to  be  obtained  by  his  political 
position,  and  the  expression  of  his  opi- 
nion that  they  were  well  founded.    For 
some  time  past  Gentlemen  of  the  first 
position  in  this  House  have,  from  time 
to  time,  in  various  forms  of   language 
more  or  less  direct,  given  countenance 
and  currency  to  charges  of  this  kind. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  is  not  ashamed  to  endeavour 
to  place  us  in  a  position  of  further  dis- 
advantage by  obtaining  delay.     Sir,  we 
have  been  pursued  for  years  by  moral 
assassins.     Our  position  in  this  country 
has  been  rendered  painful,  and  in  this 
House  has  been  rendered  most  intoler- 
able, and  it  is   becoming    a  question 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  whether  it 
can  be  any  longer  endured.     It  is,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  not  ashamed  of  reap- 
ing advantage  from  these  charges,  the 
noble  Lord  comes  up  and  endeavours  to 
induce  the  House  to  consent  tc  further 
delay — at  a  time  when  an  hon.  Member 
from  whom  we  never  expected  a  friendly 
turn — the    hon.    Member    for    North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)— has  made 
an  apparently  successful  effort  in   the 
direction  in  which  our  efforts  were  un- 
successful.    I  will  remind  you.  Sir,  that 
when  we  put  Questions  from  this  side  of 
the  House  with  reference  to  The  Times 
you,  Sir,  informed  us  that  you  could  not 
allow  the  matter  to  be  raised  without 
a  Notice  of  Motion  being  put  upon  the 
Paner 

Mh.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order!  I 
never  informed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
or  the  House  to  that  effect.  After  the  first 
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article  had  appeared  in  The  Timee,  the 
question  was  put  to  me  whether  I  re- 
p^arded  that  as  a  matter  of  Privilege,  and 
I  laid  down  the  limits  of  a  question  of 
Privilege,  and  I  said,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
no  question  of  Privilege  had  arisen ;  but, 
subsequently,  some  weeks  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  article,  I  used  these 
words — *'I  am  far  from  saying  that 
questions  of  Privilege  have  not  arisen." 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  am  sure,  Sir,  that 
you  will  understand  that  I  am  not  in- 
tending to  call  in  question  your  ruling. 
But  only  a  few  days  ago  I  called  your 
attention,  Sir,  to  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  had,  in 
a  speech  in  this  House,  declared  that 
the  forged  letter  in  The  Times  was  a 
vindictive  and  a  barefaced  forgery.  I 
called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  that  declaration  hon.  Members  of 
this  House  had  declared  that  the  letter 
was  Mr.  ParnelPs  letter.  Upon  that 
occasion  you  ruled  that  I  was  not  en- 
titled to  raise  the  question  as  a  matter  of 
Privilege. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  The  matter  is  one 
of  very  great  importance,  and  I  feel 
bound  again  to  interrupt  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. The  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  is  this.  I  laid  it  down  the 
other  day  as  a  case  of  presumptive 
Privilege,  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
upon  an  hon.  Member  for  his  conduct  in 
this  House.  The  article,  as  far  as  I 
gathered  from  the  words  read  by  the 
hon.  Baronet,  went  to  this  effect— -that 
a  statement  made  by  an  hon.  Member 
in  his  place  in  this  House  was  false.  I 
do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  expressions 
that  were  used ;  but  it  was  that  charge 
which  constituted  the  whole  gravamen, 
and  it  was  that  which,  in  my  opinion, 
constituted  a  question  of  Privilege, 
which  I  do  not  think  it  my  duty  to  for- 
bid being  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House.  Whether  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  it  is  for  the  House  to  decide 
and  not  for  me. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  did  not  intend  to 
refer  to  the  matter  in  any  critical  spirit 
as  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair;  but  I 
wished  to  point  out  that  on  other  occa- 
sions similar  questions  have  arisen  that 
we  have  more  than  once — indeed,  on 
many  occasions — endeavoured  in  this 
House  to  call  the  attention  of  The  Times 
and  other  calumniators  as  a  Broach  of 
Privilege ;  but  up  to  the  present  moment 
WQ  have  not  succeeded  in  doing   so. 


Therefore  I  am  thankful  and  glad  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  has  made  the  Motion  he  has 
made  to-day,  and  I  address  the  House 
as  a  supporter  of  that  Motion.  I  join 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East 
Mayo  in  resisting  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  which.  Sir,  I  declare  to  be 
from  the  moment  it  was  made  discredit- 
able to  the  Government,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  which  will  be  dishonourable  to 
the  House.  I  heard  with  infinite  sur- 
prise the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
Courtney.)  He  said  that  the  language 
of  the  article  had  not  been  distinctly 
heard  ;  but  who  wants  distinctly  to  hear 
it  ?  Does  it  contain  anything  new  ? 
Have  we  not  been  exposed  to  these 
charges  for  months  and  years  ?  Does 
anyone  doubt  the  nature  of  them  ?  Hon, 
Members  may  not  have  heard  the  exact 
words  read  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  or  by 
the  Clerk  at  the  Table;  but  does  not 
everyone  in  the  House  know  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  has  been  accused 
by  this  infamous  print—  The  Times — of 
having  stated  in  this  House  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  deliberate  falsehood.  If 
that  statement  is  not  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,  I  do  not  know 
what  can  be.  Does  anyone  need  to 
go  beyond  the  title  of  the  article 
*'  Parnellism  and  Crime  ?  "  The  article 
asserts  that  there  is  a  direct  association 
between  a  body  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  breakers  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  the  country.  The  very  title  of 
the  article  constitutes  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  What  plea  is  raised  for 
delay  ?  The  allegations  against  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  are  definite, 
numerous,  and  specific,  and  my  hon. 
Friend  is  ready  to  make  his  reply.  Why 
should  the  reply  of  my  hon.  Friend  be 
judged  to  be  necessarily  antecedent  to 
the  declaration  of  the  House  upon  the 
question  of  Privilege  ?  Do  you  think 
you  will  entrap  my  hon.  Friend  into  an 
elaborate  defence  of  himself  until  you 
take  the  publisher  of  The  Ttmes  by  the 
throat  and  bring  him  to  the  Bar  of  this 
House.  I  speak  in  your  presence.  Sir, 
and  subject  to  your  correction ;  but  I 
speak  with  great  confidence,  and  I  say 
that  the  question  of  Privilege  is  not 
concerned  with  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reply  to  be  made  to  this  attack.  The 
essence  of  Privilege  lies  in  the  nature 
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of  the  charge,  without  reference  to  the 
reply.  You  have  no  right  either  to  call 
on  my  hon.  Friend  to  make  his  reply  or 
to  ask  for  delay  in  reference  to  his  reply 
because,  by  the  mere  fact  of  your  allow- 
ing this  Motion  to  be  made,  you  have 
given  an  indication  of  your  opinion. 
Judging  from  former  precedents  set  by 
yourself  and  other  Speakers,  you  would 
not  have  allowed  the  Motion  to  be  made 
unless  you  conceived  that  a  question  of 
Privilege  had  arisen.  The  House  has 
to  that  extent  obtained  your  direction. 
Now,  the  simple  question  raised  by  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim  is  attempted  to  be 
evaded  by  the  Queen's  First  Minister  in 
this  House,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  chief  custodian  of  the  collective 
honour  of  this  Chamber,  by  a  Gentleman 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  allow  his  se- 
cretary to  write  letters  to  Primrose 
Leagues. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  Motion  before 
the  House  is  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  and  the  hon.  Member  is  now 
introducing  irrelevant  and  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  SEXTON:  I  maintain  that  it 
would  have  been  far  more  decent  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  he  had 
abstained  from  intervening  in  the  debate 
an  obstructive  and  evasive  Motion.  I 
contend,  Sir,  that  the  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege is  complete,  and  I  challenge  any 
hon.  Member,  or  any  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  to  say,  especially  in  view  of 
your  recent  ruling,  that  any  newspaper 
is  entitled  to  say  of  a  Member  of  this 
House  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  wilful 
and  deliberate  falsehood.  My  hon. 
Friend  has  replied  to  The  Times,  and  we 
are  ready  to  reply  to  The  Times,  The 
House  will  know  what  to  think  of  this 
game  of  moral  assassination  which  is 
now  being  played  in  this  country,  when 
I  tell  hon.  Members  that  for  two  days  I 
have  been  waiting  under  a  subpoena  to 
be  called  in  a  criminal  rase,  but  the 
parties  went  to  a  jury  without  daring 
to  call  me.  I  wish  they  had  called 
me,  and  placed  me  upon  the  table,  be- 
cause I  think  that  if  that  had  been 
done  even  the  hon.  Baronet  would  not 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  make  the 
Motion  he  has  made  to-day.  We  have 
in  various  ways  endeavoured  to  bring 
our  opponents  and  calumniators  to  book. 

Jfr,  Sexton 


We  have  hitherto  failed  to  do  so  in  this 
House,  and  we  have  good  reason  for  be* 
lieving  that  there  is  no  effectual  justice 
to  be  obtained  outride  the  House.  Now, 
Sir,  a  Member  of  this  House,  who  is  a 
supporter  of  the  Government,  has  thrown 
down  the  challenge — we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  lately  about  challenges  that 
have  been  thrown  down  and  have  not 
been  taken  up — and  now,  Sir,  we  take 
up  his  challenge.  What  will  the  noble 
Marquess  the  Member  for  Kossendale 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  do?  What 
will  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  do  ?  What  will  be  done  in  this 
Motion  by  this  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  have  in  various  ingenious 
and  indirect  forms  of  language,  in  an 
attempt  to  fasten  this  fault  upon  us, 
challenged  us  to  take  up  the  gage  ?  Will 
they  assist  us  to  take  up  the  gage  which 
has  been  thrown  down  ?  The  Govern- 
ment have  a  majority  here.  They  can 
carry  the  Motion  that  this  article  of  The 
Times  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  If  they 
carry  that  Motion,  the  further  result  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South  Paddington  (Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill)  seems  to  think  would  be  in- 
definite and  uncertain,  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  The  Times  would  be  called 
upon  to  appear  at  the  Bar  and  make  a 
statement  to  the  House,  and  if  he  refused 
to  make  it,  or  if  that  statement  were  un- 
satisfactory, this  House  would  be  bound 
in  defence  of  its  Member  to  order  an 
inquiry  into  the  matter.  That,  Sir,  is  the 
step  we  desire.  Will  the  gentlemen  of 
England — at  least,  those  who  have  a 
spark  of  manhood  or  chivalry  in  them — 
assembled  in  this  House,  determine  now 
whether  any  longer  a  Party  of  Irishmen, 
who  have  laboured  painfully  and  ardu- 
ously for  many  years  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  their  country- 
men, are  to  sit  here  isolated  at  the  mercy 
of  every  ruffian  who  calls  himself  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  Wo  ask  you  as 
gentlemen,  as  public  men,  as  men  united 
by  the  common  tie  of  humanity,  to  let  a 
Committee  of  this  House  be  formed ; 
let  any  Committee  be  formed  which 
fairly  represents  the  Parties  in  this 
House  <;  let  it  be  a  Committee  on  which 
the  Government  have  a  majority ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  let  a  Committee  of  this  House 
be  formed  where  we  shall  not  be  defeated 
by  the  jugglery  of  a  Sheriff  or  the  cri- 
minality of  jurors,  and  then  let  The  Times 
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or  any  other  Dowspaper  bring  along  its 
battalions  of  forgers  and  of  liars.  We 
should  soon  bring  this  miserable  jugglery 
to  an  end,  and  expose  the  wretched 
extremity  of  a  Party  which,  finding  that 
it  can  no  longer,  on  a  basis  of  fair  play, 
maintain  itself  before  the  people,  has 
resorted  to  the  devices  of  the  garotter 
and  the  Thug.  Only  give  us  a  tribunal 
of  this  House,  and  humble  as  we  are — 
helpless  as  we  are  here — and  powerful 
as  are  our  opponents — unscrupulous  as 
they  are,  we  shell  prove,  Sir,  that  for  no 
greater  crime  than  that  we  have  stood  up 
as  honest  men.  and  as  men  who  claim  to 
have  some  courage  in  defence  of  the 
political  rights  and  liberties  of  our 
people,  we  have  been  pursued  by  a 
system  of  moral  assassination,  the  most 
shameful,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford):  I  sympathize  with  the  desire  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton),  who  has 
just  sat  down,  to  meet  this  charge  with- 
out further  delay,  making  allowance  for 
the  natural  warmth  which  has  been  dis- 
played, I  altogether  fail  to  see  what 
they  have  to  complain  of.  The  hon. 
Member  for  West  Belfast  says  that  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  this 
article  contains,  and  that  the  name  itself 
— **  Parnellism  and  Crime  " — is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  reason  for  prose- 
cuting this  debate  without  any  adjourn- 
ment. But  I  must  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  this  is  not  the  first  article 
that  has  appeared,  and  which  has  been 
described  as  ^*  Pamellism  and  Crime." 
These  articles  have  been  published  now 
for  many  days ;  and  during  that  time 
hon.  Members  opposite  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 
[Cries  of*'  No,  no !  "  and  "  Hear,  hear  I"] 
At  any  rate,  no  action  has  been  taken 
upon  them,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  it  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  proceed  with  this  debate  now,  without 
an  adjournment  for  a  single  day.  Now, 
Sir,  we  are  asked  to  decide  whether  cer- 
tain statements  in  The  Times  newspaper 
constitute  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  so  grave  and  serious  a  matter  as  that 
it  is  only  reasonable  and  right  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  arrive  at  a 
calm,  judicial,  and  deliberate  action.  If 
we  are  to  come  to  such  a  decision  in  this 
case,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 


should  all  have  a  complete  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  statements 
complained  of.  I  happen  to  be  in  the 
same  position  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
[An  hon.  Member  :  Oh,  dear  no !] 
I^erhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  my 
view  without  interruption  on  a  matter 
which  I  regard  as  most  serious.  I  am 
in  the  same  position  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chairman  of  Committees  (Mr. 
Courtney),  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T. 
M.  Healy),  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
had  no  Notice  that  it  was  intended  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  says  that  he  had  never  seen 
this  article. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  beg  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  pardon.  I  said  that 
I  had  never  read  it. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN:  Speaking  for  my- 
self, and  I  believe  for  many  other  hon. 
Members  of  this  House,  I  may  say  that 
I,  for  one,  have  had  no  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity of  studj^ing  these  articles,  and 
I  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  what 
they  contain.  I  was  unable  to  hear  what 
it  was  that  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
at  the  Table.  That  being  so,  how  is  it 
possible  for  the  House  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  upon  this  subject  when  the 
majority  of  hon.  Members  at  this  moment 
do  not  know  what  the  articles  contain  ? 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think.  Sir, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I,  Sir,  intend  to  vote  against  the  ad- 
journment of  this  debate,  and  I  desire 
respectfully  to  submit  to  the  House  my 
reasons  for  that  vote.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  (Mr. 
Chaplin)  has  asked  what  disadvantage 
it  can  be  to  hon.  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  to  have  an  adjournment  ? 
Well,  I  will  tell  him,  speaking  only  for 
the  Radical  Members,  and  not  for  the 
Irish  Members,  for  none  of  whom  I  have 
any  right  to  speak,  the  objection  urged 
to  the  adjournment  is  that  outside  this 
House  these  matters  are  repeated  at 
nearly  every  meeting  as  reasons  for  carry- 
ing a  Bill  now  before  the  House,  which 
I  regard  as  one  of  monstrous  stringency, 
and  I  do  not  desire  in  any  way  to  co-ope- 
rate with  anyone  in  securing  such  delay 
as  will  aid  in  the  circulation  of  unfair 
charges.    What  is  the  question  we  are 
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asked  to  discuss?  The  question  is,  Is 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis)  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege? And  if  his  translation  of  that 
statement  is  correct,  no  more  distinct 
Breach  of  Privilege  could  be  submitted. 
His  translation,  and  I  took  down  his 
words  carefullv,  was  that  the  article  in 
The  Timsi  charged  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  with  wilful  and 
deliberate  falsehood  in  a  statement  which 
he  had  made  to  this  House.  If  that  be 
not  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  nothing  can 
be.  I  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  (Mr.  Courtney) 
to  suggest  that  there  was  a  discrepancy 
between  the  language  read  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  interpretation  he  placed 
upon  it ;  but  knowing  the  legal  acute- 
ness  of  the  hon.  Barouet,  and  knowing 
that  in  a  grave  matter  of  this  kind  he 
must  have  carefully  considered  every 
word,  I  feel  sure  that  the  hon.  Baronet, 
when  he  made  himself  the  guardian  of 
somebody  else's  honour,  as  well  as  con- 
stituting himself  for  to-day  the  guardian 
of  the  honour  of  this  House,  took  pains 
not  to  give  one  shade  of  interpretation 
to  the  statement  eraver  than  it  deserved. 
But  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill)  is  that  this  House 
ought  to  be  very  careful  how  it  gets 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  Press. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHUECHILL  : 
I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mb.  BEADLAUGH:  I  am  always 
unlucky  in  understanding  the  noble 
Lord.  We  sometimes  seem  to  attach 
different  meanings  to  the  same  words. 
I  understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that, 
at  any  rate,  whatever  might  be  the 
judCTient  of  the  House  as  to  this  par- 
ticiuar  article,  the  one  reason  why  the 
House  should  not  deal  with  it  was  that 
it  only  had  the  power  of  imprisonment. 
I  have  not  had  the  long  experience  in 
Parliament  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
had,  but  I  have  had  occasion  more  than 
once  to  examine  the  Eecords  of  the 
House,  and  I  can  refer  him  from  memory 
to  cases  in  which  the  House  has  done 
more  than  put  into  prison  those  whom 
it  has  declared  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
Broach  of  Privilege.  That,  however,  is 
entirely  an  outside  question,  and  I  only 
deal  with  it  in  order  to  remind  the  noble 
Lord  that  his  memory  is  not  always 
accurate  upon   matters   of   this    kind. 

Mr,  Bradlaugh 


What  attack  upon  a  Member  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege  if  an 
attack  like  this  is  not?  What  is  the 
excuse  for  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate? The  truth  of  the  question  is 
another  matter,  to  be  dealt  with  in  an- 
other way  and  at  another  time.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  saying  that  this 
debate  has  been  raised  from  this  side  of 
the  House  for  the  obstruction  of  any 
measure  that  is  before  the  House ;  but 
it  has  been  raised  by  a  favoured  sup- 
porter of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith).  I  cannot  imagine  that  he  would 
have  been  so  disloyal  to  the  Party  to 
which  he  belongs  as  to  raise  it  without 
some  consultation  with,  or  communication 
to,  the  chief  of  that  Party  whom  he  is 
anxious  to  serve.  The  question  having 
been  raised,  I  venture  to  appeal  to  every 
English  Eadical—  and  I  have  no  right 
to  appeal  to  any  others — to  give  us  their 
votes  against  the  adjournment,  as  a  de- 
claration to  the  world  outside,  that  they 
will  be  no  parties  to  putting  into  the 
hands  of  speakers  at  Conservative  meet- 
ings weapons  which,  even  if  real,  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  order  to  expedite  a  Bill 
which  is  directed  against  the  liberties  of 
a  nation,  and  which  will  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose. 

SirAVILLIAM  HAECOUET  (Derby) : 
I  do  not  desire  to  criticize  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  taken  in 
suggesting  the  adjournment  of  this 
debate.  Certainly,  the  ground  upon 
which  he  based  that  suggestion  was 
that  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  might  require  time  to 
consider  the  matter.  But  that  evidently 
is  not  the  case.  The  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  and  his  Friends  have  de- 
manded that  this  matter  should  be  con- 
sidered and  determined  at  once.  Well, 
Sir,  in  the  time  that  I  have  sat  in  this 
House  I  have  heard  a  good  many  cases 
of  Breach  of  Privilege  brought  before 
the  House,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  very  wisely  de- 
cided not  to  encourage  Motions  of  that 
kind.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Motions 
of  that  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent.  There  are  hundreds  of  papers 
in  this  country  which  write  almost  every 
day  things  which  almost  everyone  of  us, 
if  he  chose,  might  treat  as  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  I  may  say  that  I,  myself, 
when  I  read  them  yeiy  frequently,  find 
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myself  libelled,  and  if  I  cbose  I  might 
treat  it  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  But, 
Sir,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  case 
which  I  never  recollect  happening  in 
any  other.  It  has  generally  been  left 
to  the  hon.  Member  himself  or  his 
Friends  to  determine  how  far  he  thinks 
observations  of  that  character  worthy  of 
his  notice  or  not.  I  think  that  every 
man  who  is  a  wise  man  takes  no  notice 
of  that  sort  of  attack,  and  depends  upon 
his  own  character  for  his  de&nce.  But 
we  have  here — made  as  a  Party  Motion 
— a  Motion  by  an  hon.  Member  who 
cannot  even  make  the  plausible  pretext 
that  he  does  it  in  defence  of  the  person 
who  is  attacked,  but  who  uses  the  Mo- 
tion, instead  of  defending  the  individual 
or  the  House,  as  a  means  of  personal 
attack  upon  another  hon.  Member.  That 
is  an  unparalleled  situation  with  regard 
to  a  Motion  of  Privilege.  It  comes  for- 
ward and  it  is  presented  to  the  House, 
though  ostensibly  as  a  Motion  against 
27ie  Times,  in  reality  as  a  Motion  in 
favour  of  The  Times,  It  is  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) 
as  an  accusation  against  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon).  It  is 
using  a  question  of  Breach  of  Privilege, 
under  the  shallow  pretence  of  vindi- 
cating the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
and  of  vindicating  the  character  of  the 
House,  for  the  sake  of  making  what  is 
really  and  substantially  an  attack  upon 
the  honour  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  across  the  Table  of  this 
House.  Everybody  knows  that  this  is 
the  real  character  of  the  transaction. 
It  is  a  charge  of  falsehood  advanced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Antrim, 
under  cover  of  The  Times  newspaper, 
against  another  hon.  Member  of  this 
House.  It  is  so  brought  forward  as 
stated  in  the  letter  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  has  read.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Antrim  says — 

**  The  Times  newspaper  says  that  you  have 
deliberately  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  which  is  false ;  I  advance  that  authority, 
and  call  upon  you  to  meet  it." 

[Cries  of  '*No,  no!"]  I  think  that  it 
will  appeal  to  the  candid  judgment  both 
of  this  House  and  of  people  outside  the 
House  whether  that  is  the  true  character 
of  the  transaction.  Therefore,  Sir,  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  something  dif- 
ferent altogether  from  a  question  of 
Breach  of  Friyilege.    It  is  a  charge— a 


scarcely  veiled  charge  of  falsehood  ad- 
vanced by  one  Member  of  the  House 
against  another,  and  the  Member  against 
whom  the  charge  is  brought — on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  friends — demands  in- 
stant redress.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  House  can  hesitate  for  a  moment 
with  regard  to  this  demand.  If  they 
had  said  that  this  charge  required  time 
to  meet  it,  everybody  in  this  House 
would  have  granted  the  delay.  But  they 
do  not  demand  that  delay;  they  demand 
that  the  House  shall,  in  some  form  or 
another,  give  redress,  either  against  The 
TimeSy  which  has  been  used  as  a  stalking 
horse  in  this  case,  or  against  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  used  that  stalking 
horse  in  this  House.  One  consequence 
of  the  course  that  has  been  taken  will 
be  that  when  any  hon.  Member  of  this 
House  has  a  hostile  feeling  against  an- 
other, he  will  read  every  paragraph 
concerning  him  in  any  newspaper,  and 
call  upon  you,  Sir,  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
question  of  Privilege.  It  will  be  the 
institution  of  a  new  form  of  obstruction ; 
the  time  of  the  House  will  be  taken  up 
every  night  by  having  to  consider  com- 
ments in  every  London  or  Provincial 
newspaper  upon  the  conduct  of  some 
hon.  Member,  and  whether  they  consti- 
tute a  Breach  of  Privilege.  This  matter 
is  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  North  Antrim,  one  of 
the  principal  Irish  supporters  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  we  must  deal  with  it 
as  it  arises.  We  all  know  the  manner 
in  which  Irish  Members  have  been 
treated  upon  this  question — how  they 
have  been  taunted  with  their  unwilling- 
ness to  meet  these  charges.  These 
charges  have  been  publicly  advanced  on 
the  responsibility  of  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  then  when  they  ask  to  bo 
allowed  to  meet  them  they  are  refused  a 
decision  of  the  House  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Do  you  doubt  that,  according  to 
Parliamentary  precedent,  to  say  that  a 
Member  of  this  House  has  either  de- 
liberately stated  that  which  is  untrue,  or 
recklessly  forbore  to  know  whether  it 
was  untrue  or  not,  I  do  not  care  what 
form  the  charge  may  take — does  any- 
one doubt  that,  according  to  the  strict 
form  of  Parliamentary  precedent,  that  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege  ?  That  being  so, 
and  considering  the    circumstances,   I 

Suite  admit  the  difficulty  in  which  Gen- 
emen  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  are 
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placed;  but  that  is  due  to  their  own 
supporters.  The  House  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  The  position  we  have  got 
to  deal  with  is  this.  We  have  a  charge 
of  great  gravity  and  great  magnitude 
advanced  in  this  House,  and  we  have  a 
demand  made  by  the  Gentlemen  impli- 
cated in  it  that  instant  measures  should 
be  taken  to  meet  those  charges.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  refuse  that  demand. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
originally  suggested  the  adjournment ; 
but  as  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  ground 
on  which  he  was  induced  to  make  it  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  the  attitude  and 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  I  hope  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
he  will  not  press  this  Motion,  but  will 
allow  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Wp:bstek)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  wish  at  all  to  find 
fault  with  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt),  except  upon  one  point,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  in  a  moment ;  but 
there  were  two  statements  made  below 
the  Gangway  opposite  which  I  must  be 
allowed  to  deal  with,  and  to  deal  with 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  One 
hon.  Member  said  that  this  Motion  has 
been  made  with  the  connivance  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  or  some 
other  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Another  hon.  Member  in  the 
same  quarter  said  that  this  Motion 
would  not  have  been  made  without  con- 
sultation with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  stated 
distinctly,  not  half  an  hour  ago,  that 
until  he  came  down  to  this  House  he  had 
no  notice  of  it,  and  he  also  stated  that 
until  then  he  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
going  to  be  made.  I  think  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  is  going  a  little 
too  far  to  suggest  that  the  Motion  was 
made  with  the  connivance  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. It  is,  I  think,  at  all  events,  pro- 
bable, that  if  any  intimation  had  been 
given  that  such  a  Motion  was  to  be  made 
such  communication  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  have  been  made  to  myself.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  until  I  came  down  to 
the  House,  and  heard  the  hon.  Baronet 
actually  making  his  statement,  I  had 

Sir  William  Earcourt 


not  the  slightest  idea  of  it ;  and  I  believe 
I  may  say  that  there  was  no  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  who  ever  con- 
nived at,  or  was  consulted  upon,  this 
question.  I  trust  that  that  denial  will 
be  sufficiently  explicit.  I  am  sure  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Derby  had  no  intention  of  doubting 
the  word  of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  If 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  under 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  moved  the 
adjournment,  it  was  one  in  which  I  also 
shared  with  regard  to  the  wish  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  he  had  not  read 
Ths  Times  article,  and  that  he  himself 
was  not  unfavourable  to  some  delay. 
We  thought,  I  dare  say  wrongly,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  charges  which 
had  been  made  against  him,  and  that  it 
would  suit  his  convenience  to  have  the 
matter  deferred. 

Mb.  DILLON :  As  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  not  stated  what  I  actually 
said,  I  think  I  ought  to  repeat  what  I 
did  say.  I  said,  Sir,  that  I  wanted  from 
you  information  as  to  the  course  of  Pro- 
cedure in  matters  of  this  kind.  What  I 
had  in  my  mind  was  this,  that  the  House 
would  decide  whether  the  publisher  of 
Ths  Ttmes  would  be  brought  up  at  the 
Bar  or  not,  and  that  I  ought  to  reserve 
my  statement  until  such  time  as  he  was 
brought  to  the  Bar. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  I 
thought  he  had  indicated  that  he  had 
not  read  the  article.  Of  course,  I  at 
once  accept  his  statement,  but  the  point 
I  was  coming  to  is  this,  and  it  is  one 
which  I  wish  the  House  to  consider. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  appear  to  be 
under  a  misapprehension;  they  appear 
to  think  that  if  the  printer  or  publisher 
was  brought  to  the  Bar  that  he  could 
enter  into  a  justification  of  the  charges 
that  have  appeared  in  The  Timet,  and 
could  prove  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
written.  But  ho  can  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  If  the  House  decides  that  it  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  it  decides  it  in  the 
absence  of  the  printer.  The  printer  or 
publisher  may  then  be  brought  to  the 
Bar.  The  matter  may  then  be  con- 
sidered, and  perhaps  punishment  in- 
flicted on  him ;  but  no  statement  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  charges  is  permissible 
from  him.  Therefore,  although  I  can 
appreciate  the  desire  of  the  hon.  Mem< 
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ber  for  East  Mayo  to  diBprove  and  meet 
with  emphatic  and  specific  denial  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  against 
him,  yet  I  must  point  out  that  that 
cannot  be  done  with  the  printer  at  the 
Bar, 

Mr.  DILLON  :  What  I  really  wanted 
was  information.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  would  be  a  debate 
upon  the  question  whether  the  printer 
should  be  punished  or  not,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  there  would  bo  a  suit- 
able time  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
nature  of  these  charges. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  I  am 
speaking  now  of  what  the  position  of 
tho  printer  would  be — the  alleged  libel- 
ler. The  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
has  spoken  of  him  as  a  cowardly  liar, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  because  the 
charges  are  very  grave  and  serious.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  the  printer  at  the  Bar 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  proving 
whether  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  are  true.  The  adjournment  of 
this  debate  will,  at  any  rate,  not  alter 
the  position  of  the  House  with  regard 
to  the  question,  and  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  desires  at  once  to  make  a 
statement,  or  later  on,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  House  would  put  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  so  doing.  The  House 
mustrememberthatthisquestion of  Privi- 
lege is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  case  of  Privilege.  I  cannot  say 
BO.  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  so  rapidly 
as  he,  or  in  so  off-handed  a  way.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  by  any  means  a 
clear  case.  I  think  it  is  a  case  that 
ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered 
before  the  House  decides  upon  it;  and  I 
ask  the  House  to  remember  that  it  has 
been  over  and  over  again  laid  down  that 
a  question  of  Privilege  is  so  delicate  a 
matter  that  it  ought  never  to  be  ap- 
proached without  deliberation.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Mayo  desires  to  make  a  statement  now, 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ; 
but  the  question  whether  the  printer 
should  be  summoned  to  the  Bar  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  be  decided  without  ex- 
treme deliberation  and  care,  so  as  to  see 
that  no  mistake  is  made.  On  behalf  of 
the  Government,  I  disclaim  the  least  in- 
tention or  desire  to  postpone  this 
question  for  Party  motives,  or  for  the 
rea^ODS   suggested    by    the  hoo.    and 


learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy).  Whether  we  were 
under  a  misapprehension  or  not  the 
Motion  for  adjournment  was  made  as 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter, 
and  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby,show  that  they  were  under 
the  same  impression.  The  issue  before 
the  House  being  whether  the  House 
should  determine  the  matter  now  or  two 
or  three  days  hence,  I  think  that,  sub- 
ject to  tho  right  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  to  make  an  explanation  now 
if  he  desiros,  the  House  would  act  moro 
wisely  if  it  resolved  to  proceed  with 
calmness  and  deliberation,  and  accede  to 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD  (York) :  I  should 
have  thought  there  was  only  one  person 
who  ought  to  be  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  observations  addressed 
to  the  House,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  but  that  uncertainty  has  now 
been  removed,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Motion  for  adjournment  is  still  per- 
sisted in.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  has  pointed  out  that  the  course 
proposed  by  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis)  would  not  really 
give  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  an 
opportunity  for  meeting  the  charges  in 
2'he  T^mes  as  he  wishes  to  do ;  but  the 
Motion  has  been  made  by  a  suppoi-ter  of 
the  Government — the  chosen  Friend  and 
ally  of  the  Government — and  it  was 
received  with  favour  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House.  [Criw  of  **No,  no!"] 
Well  I  did  not  notice  any  marks  of 
dissent ;  but  do  not  suppose  that,  for  a 
single  moment,I  am  desirous  of  throwing 
any  doubt  on  any  statement  which  has 
been  made  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  The  hon.  Baronet  who  made 
the  Motion  has  recently  been  promoted 
by  his  Party,  and  there  is  indeed  some 
regret  that  he  was  not  promoted  even  to 
a  higher  sphere,  which  might  have  re- 
moved the  Government  from  the  un- 
pleasant position  in  which  he  has  placed 
them  now.  No  doubt  the  matter  cannot 
be  disposed  of  to-night;  but  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  has  the  right  to 
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at  once  defend  himself  against  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and,  at  any 
rate,  advance  that  defence  one  stage  to- 
night. The  reason  .given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  for  this  Motion  was  based  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  observations 
that  were  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo ;  but,  notwithstanding  that 
this  ground  has  now  been  removed,  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  has  attempted  to  justify  it  on 
other  grounds.  We  have  heard  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Courtney), and  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  (Lord  Eandolph  Churchill), 
that  there  is  a  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
question  of  Privilege  involved  in  this 
matter  at  all.  [Mr.  Courtney  dissented.] 
Then  I  withdraw  that  remark,  as  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  I 
certainly  misunderstood  the  effect  of  the 
observation  he  made.  The  noble  Jjord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington 
certainly  expressed  a  doubt  whether  this 
is  a  question  of  Privilege  or  not,  and  I 
think  it  very  strange  that  these  doubts 
should  only  have  arisen  after  it  was 
found  that  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  was  anxious  to  take  up  the 
challenge  which  was  thrown  down. 

Sir  BICHARD  WEBSTER:  Will 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  pardon  me. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  distinctly  said,  in 
reference  to  the  Motion,  that  it  was 
doubtful  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
question  of  Privilege  at  all. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  :  I  did  not  hear 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  express  that 
doubt.  ICriee  of  '*  Oh,  oh  ! '»]  I  trust 
that  hon.  Members  opposite  believe,  at 
any  rate,  that  I  am  speaking  honestly. 
I  say  that  I  certainly  did  not  hear  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say  so.  If  I  had 
done  so  I  should  not  have  included  him 
in  the  observation  I  made  just  now.  I 
should  have  said — and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  an  unfair  observation  to  make — 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  was,  in 
fact,  asking  for  time,  because  he  was 
not  quite  sure  that  the  action  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  had  not  placed  the  Government 
in  an  uncomfortable  position.  As  I 
have  said,  if  I  had  heard  the  observa- 
tion—referred to  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
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Friend — made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man I  certainly  should  not  have  included 
him,  and  I  wish  to  assure  him  that  it  was 
not  a  wilful  act  on  my  part.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  conclude  the  few  ob- 
servations I  venture  to  make  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  House  whether,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
has  said,  that,  so  far  as  the  House  is 
concerned,  he  begs  the  House  to  advance 
his  defence  by  one  step,  at  least,  to-night 
— I  appeal  to  the  House  whether,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  is  desirable  to 
insist  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  do- 
bate  ?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
about  challenges  having  been  thrown 
down.  A  challenge  has  been  thrown 
down  to-night — a  challenge  which,  I 
understand,  is  aimed  at  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo.  [Sir  Edward 
Clarke  :  No.]  I  do  not  say  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor 
General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke)  threw  the 
challenge  down.  I  was  not  addressing 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General. 
I  was  referring  to  the  cheers  with  which 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  re- 
ceived. I  may  have  been  mistaken  even 
in  this.  At  any  rate,  I  will  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  no  one  ventured  to  rise  on 
that  side  of  the  House  to  find  fault  with 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  ask  the  House  to 
reject  the  Motion  for  adjournment,  and 
to  give  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  him  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mb.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  (London- 
derry) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  consent  to  allow  a  day  or  an 
hour  to  pass  without  declaring  this  mat- 
ter a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and  allowing 
inquiry  to  be  instantly  made.  Wo  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again  that  we 
do  not  court  inquiry.  Even  to-night,  as 
an  instance  of  the  looseness  of  the  accu- 
sations which  have  been  made  against  us, 
I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said  that, 
although  charges  have  been  levelled 
against  us  again  and  again,  we  have 
never  sought  any  opportunity  of  refuting 
them.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Belfast 
(Mr.  Sexton)  has  stated  in  his  speech, 
he  has  himself,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, endeavoured  to  obtain  a  chance 
in  this  House  of  raising  the  whole  of 
this  subject  as  a  question  of  Privilege, 
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but  he  has  failed.  The  hoD.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  has  endeavoured  to 
limit  what  the  House  can  do  when  a 
man  is  brought  to  the  Bar  of  this  House 
charged  with  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  I 
think  that  much  more  can  be  done  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  seems 
to  think.  The  man  accused  can  be  heard 
inhisowndefenceattheBarof  the  House, 
he  can  be  heard  by  counsel  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  ;  he  can  bring  up 
every  statement,  and  sustain  any  charge 
he  has  alleged,  in  his  own  defence,  and 
elaborately  substantiate  the  whole  of  his 
case  if  he  thinks  fit,  against  the  person 
he  has  accused,  and  then  when  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Bar,  it  is  competent 
for  the  House  to  go  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion. I,  therefore,  take  it  that  the  course 
which  the  House  is  now  asked  to  pursue 
will  give  the  fullest  chance  of  sifting 
these  charges  to  the  bottom.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  one  statement  made  by  the  At- 
torney General — namely,  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  connived  at  this 
singular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis).  I  was  glad,  also,  to 
hear  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  de- 
clare it  as  his  opinion — and  it  is  my  opi- 
nion too — that  when  a  hon.  Member  of 
this  House  declares  that  certain  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  against 
him  are  untrue,  his  disclaimer  ought  to 
be  believed.  The  Attorney  General 
said,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  we 
cannot  consider  this  subject  now,  be- 
cause many  Members  have  not  read  the 
particular  article  in  question ;  and  he 
added,  the  moment  after,  that  this 
article  is  only  one  of  a  series  of 
articles,  all  written  with  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  form  part  of  a  combined 
charge.  But  if  that  be  so,  surely  we  do 
not  want  to  read  the  whole  of  these  two 
columns  of  print  in  order  to  know  that  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  has  been  committed. 
We  know  that  in  this  article  an  hon. 
Member  of  this  House  is  accused  of 
downright  falsehood,  uttered  in  his  place 
in  this  House ;  and,  surely,  if  there  is 
any  Breach  of  Privilege  at  all,  that  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  of  the  most  gross 
and  scandalous  nature.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill)  is  anxious  that  there 
shall  be  no  undue  encroachment  on  the 
time  of  the  House.  There  was  a  season 
in  the  career  of  the  noble  Lord  when  he 


was  not  so  anxious  about  saving  the  time 
of  House.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  if  we 
admitthatthiswasaquostionofPrivilege, 
we  should  be  inundated  with  similar 
cases  in  the  future.  As  if  this  case  does 
not  altogether  stand  by  itself ;  as  if,  at 
any  former  time,  the  same  series  of 
charges  have  been  made,  day  after  day, 
against  Members  of  this  House.  I  trust 
that  a  time  may  never  come  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  honourable  House  when 
such  charges  shall  again  be  made,  and 
when  the  same  attempt  shall  be  made 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  iheir 
being  brought  to  an  issue.  Now,  Sir, 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  fond  of  bringing 
newspaper  writers  and  publishers  to  the 
Bar  of  this  House,  nor  am  I  fond  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  judgment  of  the  House 
in  defence  of  my  own  character,  or  the 
personal  character  of  my  Friends.  If 
this  were  merely  a  personal  question,  and 
if  it  concerned  only  the  men  abused  and 
their  personal  friends,  I  would  say  to  my 
Friends,  ''Let  it  pass;  let  us  take  no 
notice  of  it ;  let  us  trust  to  time  for  the 
vindication  of  our  character,  and  to  tho 
fair  future  judgment  of  this  House."  For 
myself,  I  may  say  that  after  a  tolerable 
long  and  not  obscure,  not,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether undistinguished  career  in  litera- 
ture here  among  you,  I  find  myself 
charged,  day  after  day,  with  being  the 
patron  and  hirer  of  murderers.  Yet,  did 
I  stand  alone,  I  should  take  no  action ; 
and  if  anyone  were  to  ask  me  if  I  was 
guilty  of  ^ese  crimes,  I  should  refuse  to 
give  him  any  manner  of  answer  whatever 
— I  should  refuse  to  reply  to  the  charge 
knowing  that  better  men  than  myself 
have  been  maligned  and  slandered.  But 
it  is  no  longer  a  personal  question. 
These  calumnies  are  being  used  for  a 
Party  purpose  to  aid  the  passing  of  a 
most  odious  Bill,  and,  if  possible,  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  English  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland.  These  are  the  purposes 
for  which  these  accusations  are  made 
in  the  newspapers ;  and  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  who  drives,  I  am 
told,  a  roaring  trade  in  this  litera- 
ture of  the  pest-house,  does  not  think 
it  wrong  or  beneath  his  dignity  to 
stand  up  in  this  House  to  endeavour, 
by  an  evasive  Motion,  to  prevent  us 
from  vindicating  our  characters  and  our 
cause  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
We  court  inquiry.  We  not  only  court 
inquiry,  but  we  insist  upon  it.     We  say 
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that  this  House  has  no  right  to  allow 
these  charges  to  be  made  day  after  day 
against  a  number  of  its  Members,  and 
not  to  endeavour  to  interfere,  in  order 
that  justice  may  be  done.  We  appeal 
to  any  tribunal  in  this  House — to  any 
Oommittee  of  English  Gentlemen  what- 
ever. I  say  for  myself,  that  I  should  be 
willing  to  go  before  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  Members  of  this  House  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  me  in  political 
opinion ;  believing  them  to  be  English 
Gentlemen,  I  should  submit  our  case 
to  them  cheerfully  and  fearlessly.  Then 
I  say  that  the  Government  have  no  right 
to  press  this  evasive  Motion  to-night, 
and  to  take  away  from  us  the  earliest 
opportunity,  even  although  the  Motion 
proceeds  from  so  strange  a  source.  Let 
the  Government  put  all  small  arguments 
and  sophistry  aside.  We  at  last  have 
got  a  chance  that  an  inquiry  may  be 
held;  and  we  demand  that  it  shall  be 
held  by  the  House  itself.  I  hope  there 
is  no  man  of  honour  in  this  House  who 
will  go  into  the  Lobby  in  support  of  the 
Motion  for  adjournment. 

Mb.  L  ABOUCHERE  (Northampton) : 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  got  up,  he  told  us  that  the 
Motion  for  adjournment  was  made  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  under  a 
misunderstanding.  That  misunderstand- 
ing having  been  cleared  up,  I  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
go  on  to  say  that  the  Motion,  having 
been  made  under  a  misunderstanding, 
would  be  withdrawn.  The  Government, 
however,  determined  to  persist  in  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  based  his 
whole  argument  in  favour  of  adjourn- 
ment on  the  statement  that  the  publisher 
of  The  Times  could  not  speak  at  the  Bar 
in  his  own  defence.  Surely,  that  could 
only  be  an  argument  against  the  original 
Motion,  and  not  an  argument  for  ad- 
journment, because  a  discussion  carried 
on  day  after  day  will  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  publisher  of  The  Times^  when 
called  to  the  Bar,  could  not  speak  in  his 
own  defence 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  said 
that  the  publisher  might  not  prove  the 
charges. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  :  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  might.  There  have  been  similar 
cases  before.  There  happens  to  be  an 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  who  chanced 
to  be  in  a  similar  position — the  hon. 
Member  for  Cardiff  (Sir  Edward  Reid). 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 


The  hon.  Member  was  once  brought  up 
to  the  Bar,  and  the  Speaker  asked  the 
hon.  Member  what  he  had  to  say ;  and 
the  hon.  Member,  I  believe,  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  his  defence.  Then,  in 
the  last  Parliament  but  one,  my  hon. 
Friend  and  Colleague  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh) 
was  called  before  the  Bar  two  or  three 
times,  and  he  was  asked  each  time, 
whether  he  had  anything  to  say ;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  House,  was  per- 
mitted to  speak.  Of  course,  if  the 
Attorney  General  means  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  The  Times  could  not  appear  at 
the  Bar  with  a  whole  train  of  witnesses, 
that  is  possible,  I  cannot  contradict  him. 
But  are  we  to  understand  that  the  con- 
duct of  hon.  Members  opposite  has  been 
all  swagger?  They  have  persistently 
told  us,  over  and  over  again,  that  some 
action  ought  to  be  taken  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  on  this  side  of 
the  House  with  reference  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  The  Times ;  but  when  those  hon. 
Members  express  their  readiness  to 
answer  the  challenge,  the  Party  opposite 
say — **0h,  no;  it  cannot  bo  allowed, 
because  the  publisher  of  The  Times  can- 
not come  here  with  a  large  number  of 
witnesses.'*  Where  were  those  witnesses 
when  the  case  which  took  place  yester- 
day and  to-day  was  heard  m  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  ?  After  all  his  swagger, 
the  defendant  in  that  action  could  not 
produce  one  single  witness  in  support  of 
his  charges ;  and  an  intelligent  English 
jury  have  awarded  the  pTaintif  £500. 
Another  point  of  the  Attorney  General 
was  an  objection  to  the  course  proposed 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  a 
Division  should  be  taken  at  once.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  that 
when  a  Breach  of  Privilege  is  alleged  in 
this  House,  the  matter  is  never  decided 
on  the  spot.  I  have  here  a  case  proving 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  in 
May,  1881,  alleged  that  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  and  published  in 
The  Freeman's  Journal,  was  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  and  then  and  there  the  letter 
was  decided  to  be  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Sleaford 
Division  of  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplain) 
and  several  other  hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  say  that  they  do 
not  exactly  know  what  is  the  character 
of  the  article  to  which  attention  has  been 
drawn,  and  that  they  want  time  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  it.    I  will    quote 
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three  lines  from  the  article  which  con- 
stitute by  themselves  a  gross  Breach  of 
Privilege.  These  are  the  lines  which  I 
wish  to  read — 

^*  We  have  examined  an  elaborate  explanation 
made  by  one  of  tbe  most  reapected  of  Mr.  Par- 
neirs  Heutenants  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and  we  have  shown  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  gross 
and  palpable  falsehoods." 

We  need  not  go  any  further.  If 
that  is  not  a  breach  of  Privilege, 
I  really  cannot  conceive  what  will 
amount  to  an  offence  of  that  kind. 
It  is  very  clear  why  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Paddington,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Sleaford  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
several  Unionist  Gentlemen  have  tried 
to  put  off  the  issue  that  has  been  raised. 
It  is  because  they  do  not  know  what  the 
case  of  The  Times  is ;  they  want  to  gain 
time  to  consult  the  editor  of  The  Times, 
If  we  put  it  off  until  Thursday,  they 
will  go  hot-handed  to  their  ally  to  ask 
him  whether  he  will  allow  his  publisher 
to  come  to  the  Bar,  and  whether  he 
really  has  a  case  which  will  bear  in- 
vestigation in  this  House.  If  the  editor 
of  The  Times  answers  their  question  in 
the  affirmative,  they  will  return  to  this 
House  quite  ready  to  vote  for  inquiry ; 
but  if  he  replies  in  the  negative  they 
will  vote  against  it,  for  they  cannot 
afford  to  run  counter  to  his  wishes.  We 
are  not  the  subservient  followers  of  The 
Times,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any- 
one of  us  in  this  part  of  the  House  cares 
one  brass  farthing  what  The  Times  says. 
[Lord  Eandolph  Chubchill  :  Nor  what 
Truth  says.  An  hon.  Membeb  :  Or  The 
Daily  News,']  Yes;  we  do  care  what 
The  Daily  News  says.  But  we  do  not 
care  what  T7^  Times  says,  except,  as  Mr. 
Gobden  once  said,  that  we  are  glad 
when  we  are  opposed  by  The  Times,  be- 
cause that  is  the  first  step  towards  carry- 
ing a  measure.  We  all  regard  the  pre- 
sent course  as  a  course  of  shirk  and 
evasion  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
country  will  regard  it  in  the  same 
light. 

Sib  CHAELES  LEWIS :  As  I  have 
been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  I  think,  for  my  own  sake, 
I  am  entitled  to  ask  the  House  to  listen 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes.  It  ought  to 
be  known  generally  by  all  younger 
Members  that  no  Notice  of  this  Motion 
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could  have  been  given  according  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House.  If  I  had  not  taken 
the  course  which  I  took,  but  had  left  the 
matter  over  until  to-morrow  or  Thurs- 
day, it  would  have  been  too  late  to  deal 
with  it  as  a  matter  of  Privilege.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  act  to-day  or  not 
at  all.  I  wrote  first  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  who  has 
chosen  to  put  an  interpretation  on  my 
letter  to  which  I  will  only  say  that  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  its  proper  interpre- 
tation. I  thought  I  was  doing  a  fair  and 
gentlemanly  thing  in  giving  him  ample 
notice  of  the  course  which  I  intended  to 
pursue,  and  in  giving  him,  if  he  desired 
it,  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
matter  himself.  In  the  next  place,  there 
have  been  a  variety  of  suggestions  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  with  his  usual 
recklessness — [ "  Order,  order ! "] —that 
this  Motion  was  brought  forward  by  me 
in  connivance  with  the  Government. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT :  I  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind.  I  never 
suggested  for  a  moment,  after  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  said 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  that  he 
did  know  anything  about  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  said  particularly  that  we 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  course 
which  the  Gt>vemment  took. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  was  I  who 
said  it,  and  I  apologize  for  it,  and  with- 
draw the  remark.  I  had  seen  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  late  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach)  leave  his  seat,  and  sit  behind 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Oharles  Lewis) 
when  he  was  making  his  Motion,  until 
he  had  concluded,  and  he  afterwards  re- 
turned to  his  seat  behind  the  First  Lord, 
as  if  he  was  prompting  him. 

Sib  C^ARLES  LEWIS:  What  I 
first  did,  Sir,  was  to  write  to  yourself. 
I  took  care  that  the  letter  should  be  de- 
livered early  in  the  day ;  but,  by  some 
misfortune  in  your  household,  it  did  not 
get  delivered  until  you  were  in  the 
Chair.  The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  in- 
form the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
that  I  intended  to  bring  on  this  Motion 
without  consulting  anyone.  From  first 
to  last  I  acted  in  the  matter  as  I  in- 
tended to  act,  thoroughly  independently 
of  any  Member  of  the  Government.  I 
know  these  Motions  are  always  incon- 
venient to  those  who  sit  on  the  Front 
Bench ;  and  just  because  I  knew  there 
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would  be  an  effort  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority  not  to  have 
this  question  brought  forward,  and  be- 
cause  I  thought  it  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  the  dignity  of 
this  House  and  of  those  who  desire  to  see 
law  and  order  established  in  Ireland,  I 
acted,  from  first  to  last,  with  perfect  in- 
dependence, and  on  my  own  deliberate 
judgment  I  have  made  this  Motion, 
and  those  who  know  my  character  will 
not  think  I  am  going  to  run  away 
from  it. 

Mr.  DILLON:  The  last  time  the  hon. 
Member  made  a  Motion  in  this  House 
he  did  run  away  from  it. 

Sir  CHAELES  LEWIS  :  I  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  screening  my- 
self under  the  Motion  for  Adjournment. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  let  it  take  its 
usual  and  regular  and  legitimate  course, 
and  I  shall  not  flinch  for  one  moment 
from  making  the  next  ordinary  conse- 
quential Motion.  Now,  what  has  hap- 
pened since?  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  reiterated  promises  from  that  side 
of  the  House,  that  if  the  editor  or  pub- 
lisher of  The  Times  is  made  to  stand 
before  that  Bar,  they  are  anxious  and 
greedy  for  an  opportunity  of  proving 
their  defence.  I  am  delighted  to  near  it. 
It  is  the  first  symptom  of  any  desire  on 
their  part  to  take  up  the  challenge. 
L"  No,  no ! "]  Inasmuch  as  I  made 
this  Motion  on  my  own  authority,  so  far 
as  the  House  will  allow  it,  I  shall  pursue 
it  on  my  own  authority,  and  I  shall  give 
my  vote  against  the  adjournment,  and 
not  flinch  for  a  moment  from  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken  up.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  has  departed 
from  his  original  position,  and  ho  is  now 
anxious  to  have  the  matter  investigated. 
I  shall  be  no  party  to  stand  between 
him  and  a  full  inquiry.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say;  but  I  deny  emphatically 
that  when  I  introduced  this  matter  I 
made  any  charge  of  my  own  against  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo.  Bightly 
or  wrongly,  I  took  the  view  that  it  would 
be  disgraceful  to  this  House  if  these 
charges  of  wilful  and  deliberate  untruth 
and  wilful  misrepresentation  did  not 
meet  with  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment on  one  side  or  the  other.  Although 
it  may  be  unpleasant  to  have  such  a 
matter  introduced,  I  believe  it  was  essen- 
tial that  it  should  be  disposed  of,  and  I 
shall  not  flinch  from  following  it  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion. 

Sir  Charles  Leicis 


Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  I  think  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  has  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion  in  stating  that  if 
this  matter  goes  to  a  Division  he  will 
vote  against  the  adioumment;  but  I 
still  hope  there  need  be  no  Division.  I 
was  greatly  disappointed  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  rose  and 
sat  down  without  announcing  to  the 
House  that,  in  the  circumstances  and 
the  development  which  the  question  had 
received  since  the  Motion  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  withdraw  the  Motion. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  near  me  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt),  without  making  any 
charge  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
or  the  Government,  endeavoured  to  urge 
that  appeal,  and  I  wish,  further,  to  press 
that  appeal  on  the  Government.  But  if 
that  appeal  is  made  in  vain,  I  must,  for 
one,  put  in  a  negative  to  the  Motion  for 
Adjournment.  I  make  no  complaint 
whatever  of  the  conduct  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  I  think  many 
Members  shared  his  impression  — al- 
though it  was  an  erroneous  impression 
— that  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
had  signified  his  desire,  more  or  less, 
that  further  time  would  not  be  disagree- 
able to  him,  although  he  made  no  re- 
quest upon  the  subject.  But  since  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  that  im- 
pression has  been  altogether  removed, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
and  his  Friends  have  protested  against 
the  adjournment.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  made  a  protest  against  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  he  has  been  joined  in  that 
protest  by  the  Mover  of  the  Motion.  The 
main  part  of  the  Attorney  General's 
speech  was  an  argument  not  against  the 
immediate  proceedings,  but  against  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  House  in  theso 
matters.  Ho  said  you  will  call  the  in- 
dividual to  the  Bar,  that  individual  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  making  any 
adequate  defence,  and  the  House  itself 
also  will  be  limited  in  its  methods  of 
procedure.  Every  word  used  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  this  subject  is  an 
argument,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  said,  on 
the  Main  Question,  and  not  on  the  ad- 
journment. It  was  an  argument  aminst 
proceeding  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  was 
a  speech  which  ought  to  be  made  on 
Thursday  next,  if  the  adjournment  is 
carried,  and  not  on  the  Motion  for  Ad- 
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journment.    The  Attorney  General  did  defence  as  lie  can,  but  I  am  not  certain 

not  confine  himself  to  that.     I  think  he  — though  I  will  not  enter  on  the  quea- 

read  a  passage  from  Sir  Erskine  May.  tion,  for  it  is  not  a  material  point — -1  am 

Sir  rich AED  WEBSTER :   It  was  not  certain  that  the  House  is  tied  up,  if 

from    Mr.    Disraeli's    speech    on    Dr.  it  should  think  fit  in  the  exercise  of  its 

Kenealy's  case.  discretion,  to  afford  to  such  person  the 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  That  is  assistance  of  counsel.     And  that  is  not 

not  an  authority  on  Parliamentary  Fro-  all.     The  hon.   and  learned    Attorney 

cedure  like  that  of  Sir  Erskine  May;  General  has  overlooked  a  much  more 

but  I  admit  that  it  is  entitled  to  every  material  fact  which  is  distinctly  referred 

attention.      The    time    for   proceeding  to  in  the  statement  of  Sir  Erskine  May. 

with  care  and  deliberation  is,  when  you  Sir  Erskine  May  sa^^s — 
have  developed  matter  to  consider.     I        "  On  his  appearance  at  the  Bar  he  is  exa- 

am  sure  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  mined  and  dealt  with  according  as  the  cxplana- 

General  will  not  deny  that  the  general  ti?"^  of  his  conduct  are  satisfactory  or  other - 

Rule  of  the  House  is,  when  a  Motion  is  7'^^-  °'«.^  *^^  ^?,^*"^»^,?  expressed  by  him 

J.VUXV  v/x  wu«  ^^v/uo%?  *o,  vTuvu  a.  xu.^bx<v^u  xo  Iqj.  jjjg  oflfence  concuiates  the  displeasure  of  the 

made  respecting  a  jDreach  of  irrivilege,  House.'' 

to  proceed  with  it  and  decide  it  at  once,  ^hat  is  not  the  termination  of  the  pro- 

If  there  are  doubte  in  the  case  as  to  its  feedings.    Sir  Erskine  May  goes  on  to 

being  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  let  us  con-  gfofo«« 
eider  what  these  doubts  are,  because  the 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  seemed  to  "«  there  be  any  special  c^cumstencesarising 
.  ji_j.'i_'  'J  x-i  out  of  a  complaint  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
have  a  doubt  m  his  own  mmd  on  the  it  is  usual  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  quire  into  them,  and  the  House  suspends  its 
about  this.  Even  those  who  may  not  judgment  until  their  Report  has  been  pro- 
have  read  the  whole  of  the  article  know  rented." 

that  we  have  here  an  article  against  a  I  submit  to  the  Government,  with  g^eat 

Member  of  Parliament    containing    a  respect,   on  that  supposition,    that  the 

charge  of  wilful  and  deliberate  false-  whole     contention     of    the    Attorney 

hood  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  General  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature 

Member  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  of  the  process  disappears.     Either  in 

the  House.      I  am  never  anxious  to  this  House,  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  or 

touch  upon  a  question  of  Privilege ;  but  in  a  Select  Committee,  there  is,  and  will 

if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Breach  of  be,  full  power  of  examining  the  whole 

Privilege  at  all,  surely  a  charge  of  wil-  matter.     So  much  for  the  substance  of 

ful  and  deliberate  falsehood  committed  the  proceeding.      On   the  question  of 

in  the  performance  of   Parliamentary  delay  I  have  but  one  word  to  say.      I 

duties  constitutes  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  feel  the  embarrassment  of  a  case  of  this 

If  there  are  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  kind,    which    is    entirely    unusual    in 

how  are  we  to  clear  them  up  between  character  and  circumstances.    It  is  the 

now  and  Thursday  ?    The  question   is  first  case  which  I  recollect  in  which  a 

one  which  needs  only  to  be  stated,  and  Motion  has  been  made  for  taking  notice 

that  view  is  unquestionably  supported  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege  by  a  Member 

by  the  regular  course  of  the  House  on  who  makes   the    Motion — and  this,   I 

these  occasions,  which,  subject  to  a  few  think,  will  not  be  denied,  and  I  do  not 

exceptions,  has  been   to    come    to    an  wish  to  make  any  imputation  beyond 

immediate  decision,  although  in  cases  that — by   a  Member  who    makes    the 

where  it  was  supposed  that  an  apology  Motion  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  person 

was  likely  to  be  made,  or  upon  other  against  whom  the  Breach  of  Privilege 

special  grounds,  delay  has  been  some-  has  been  committed.    There  is  no  doubt 

times  granted.    The  necessity  for    an  about  that.    The  circumstance  of  the 

inquiry  arises  only  on  the  subsequent  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  his 

stages.     The  Attorney  General  seems  to  Friends  in  this  House  being  placed  in  a 

think  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  peculiar    position   gives  them  a    very 

necessarily  limited  to  some  statement  by  peculiar  right  of  appeal  to  this  House, 

the  printer  at  the  Bar,  who  would  not  Their   position  would   have  been  one 

be  a  competent  person  to  explain  and  thing,    had  they  taken  notice  of  this 

defend    the    statements    of    a   leading  Motion ;    it  is  another  thing  when  the 

article.     But  that  is  not  so.    Not  only  Motion  itself  is  a  challenge  to  everyone. 

wDl  it  be  in  his  power  to  make  such  of  them ;  because  the  hon.  Member  for 
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East  Mayo,  although  he  is  made  the 
subject  of  the  seyerest  charges,  is,  at  the 
ame  time,  described  as  one  of  the 
most  respected  of  Mr.  Parn ell's  "lieu- 
tenants," so  that  those  who  sit  around 
him  are  not  allowed  to  escape.  Under 
these  circumstances,  an  appeal  has  been 
made  by  those  who  are  termed  the  Irish 
Party,  no  doubt  with  some  warmth,  and 
no  doubt  with  the  introduction  of  topics 
which  are  not  entirely  within  our  imme- 
diate purview;  such  accusations — and 
systematically  the  subjects  of  such 
accusations — are  entitled  to  speak  with 
warmth,  or  at  any  rate,  must  be  excused 
when  they  do  speak  with  warmth.  I 
have  no  such  excuse,  and  I  hope  I  have 
made  my  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  a  way  which  can  give  him  no 
cause  to  complain.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  development  of  the  case  since 
he  spoke  amply  warrants  his  withdrawal 
of  the  Motion,  and  I  trust  he  will  with- 
draw it.  Before  this  Assembly,  as  an 
Assembly  of  English  Gentlemen,  on  be- 
half of  the  parties  who  are  accused  of 
the  basest  and  vilest  offence  that  can  be 
committed  by  Members  of  Parliament 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
who  call  for  an  immediate  trial,  I  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  their 
appeal. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  (Plymouth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course  it  is  with  great 
diffidence  that  I  venture  to  address  the 
House  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  after 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  has  had 
so  long  an  experience  of  the  conduct  and 
Business  of  the  House;  but  I  do,  not* 
withstanding  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech,  ask  the  House  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  has  not  himself  stated  ample 
reasons  for  having  an  adjournment,  in 
order  that  the  question,  the  gravity  of 
which  he  pointed  out,  may  receive  some 
further  consideration  ?  There  is  not  the 
smallest  desire  on  this  Bench,  or  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  to  refuse  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  Gangway  opposite  the 
fullest  opportunity  in  the  House  of 
meeting  the  damaging  accusations  which 
have  been  made  against  them.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  on  this  side  of 
the  House  who  has  not  listened  with 
some  sympathy  to  some  of  the  expres- 
sions, at  all  events,  which  have  been 
used  by  Members  below  the  Gangway 
on  that  side  of  the  House.  This  Motion 
did  not  x)i'oceed  from  the  Government,  | 

Mr.  W.  K  Gladstone 


nor  was  it  brought  before  the  House  by 
any  supporter  of  theirs  in  concert  with 
the  Government.    The  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  House  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
say  that  it  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  or 
whether  the  discussion  shall  take  place 
on  Thursday  next?    If  this  had  been  a 
technical  or  an  unimportant  question,  the 
Government  would  have  been  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it,  instead  of  resuming  it  on 
another  night.     But  it  is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  possible  seriousness.     My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Bodmin 
Division  of  Cornwall  (Mr.  Courtney)  has 
pointed  out  that,  although  it  is  usual 
for  the  House  to  deal  with  these  matters 
promptly,  yet  in  this  case  the  House  is 
called  upon  to  deal  with  it  when  hon. 
Members  have  not  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  what  they  are  dealing  with. 
The  Motion  for  Adjournment  was  made 
upon  an  understanding  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  hon.  Member    for  East 
Mayo.     That  has  since  turned  out  to  be 
erroneous ;  but  is  that  fact  a  justification 
for  withdrawing  the  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment ?    The  House  is  dealing  with  an 
important  question  of  law,  and  cannot 
be  governed  either  by  the  desire  of  the 
hon.  Member  or  the  desire  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim. 
There  is  one  matter  which  has  never 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion.     The  statement  in  The  Times 
which  has  been  read,  and  upon  which 
this  Motion  is  founded,  purports  to  be  an 
answer  to  something  which  was  stated 
in  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.    In    the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  hon.  Member  said  a  statement 
which  had  appeared  in  Ths  Times  was  a 
false  statement.     The  Times  repeats  the 
statement,    and  retorts    the  charge   of 
falsehood.    That  is  suggested  to  be  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 
The    right    hon.    Gentleman    said    he 
thought  this  was  a  question  to  be  dealt 
with  at  once.     I  think,  however,  there 
is  very  g^ave  doubt,   indeed,   whether 
this  is  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the 
House ;  and  it  is  most  important  that 
those  who  are  called  upon  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  to  assist  the  judgment 
of  the  House  in   deciding  so  grave  a 
question  as  this    should  have  time  to 
consider,  and  to  prepare  themselves  to 
discuss  this  very  important  matter.  The 
Rules  with  regard  to  Privilege  in  this 
House  have    been    much    altered   and 
limited  as  compared  with  what    they 
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were  formerly,  and  it  is  a  most  serious 
thing  for  the  House  to  take  upon  itself 
to  declare  that,  whenever  a  Member 
denies  the  truth  of  a  statement  in  a 
newspaper,  if  that  paper  re-asserts  its 
statement,  any  Member  may  bring  it 
before  the  House  as  a  matter  which 
affects  its  Privileges.  There  is  another 
reason  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  given  to  the  House  for  dealing 
hastily  with  the  matter.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  proceedings  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  printer  of  The  Times  would  be 
brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  not  to 
enter  into  the  question  whether  his  state- 
ment was  true  or  not — because  the  House 
would  have  already  decided  that,  whe- 
ther it  was  true  or  not,  the  making  of 
that  statement  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
— but  he  would  be  brought  to  the  Bar 
to  receive  the  sentence  for  the  offence 
which  the  House  had  already  adjudged 
him  to  have  committed.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
spoke  of  the  case  where  a  Member  of  the 
late  Government  was  brought  to  the  Bar 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  or  a  pamphlet 
he  had  written  with  regard  to  the  naval 
administration.  I  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case  well ;  for  that 
was  the  first  time  I  was  within  these 
walls,  though  I  witnessed  the  scene  from 
another  part  of  the  House  from  that  in 
which  I  am  now.  No  justification  was 
made  on  that  occasion.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— now  the  Member  for  Cardiff 
(Sir  Edward  Eeed)— -stood  at  the  Bar 
and  apologized  humbly  to  the  House  for 
his  offence,  and  then  withdrew,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  pronounce  its 
judgment.  But,  that  being  the  case, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made 
another  suggestion  as  to  the  further 
action  of  the  House  in  this  matter.  He 
has  suggested  that  a  Select  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  That  suggestion  makes  the 
matter  still  more  serious,  and  still  more 
deserving  of  deliberation. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  That 
would  be  a  later  stage.  I  simply  read 
from  Sir  Erskine  May's  book. 

Sib  ED  WAED  CLAEKE  :  I  know  it 
is  a  later  stage.  I  can  read  Sir  Erskine 
May's  book  as  well  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  had  the  page  before  me 
as  he  read  the  passage.  His  suggestion 
is  in  answer  to  the  statement  of  my 
hon.    and   learned    Friend    the    At- 


torney General,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  appearance  of  the  printer  of  T/ie 
Times  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  would 
be  an  appearance  to  receive  sentence, 
and  not  to  contest  the  facts,  in  question. 
In  answer  to  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says — "  You  can  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee. "  [ '  *  Hear,  hear  I ' '  from  the  Irish 
Members.^  A  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  consider  this  matter 
would  be  as  inadequate  a  tribunal  in  its 
powers,  in  its  results  and  action,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  its  proceedings,  as  could 
be  possibly  appointed  to  examine  a 
charge  of  this  gravity ;  and  I  venture  to 
submit  that  it  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
a  serious  error  in  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  look  forward  to  any 
such  discussion  on  a  question  with 
which  other  tribunals  are  far  more  com- 
petent to  deal  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  which  are  always  open.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  those  considera- 
tions with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man dealt  are  considerations  which  show 
the  great  gravity  of  the  matter  with 
which  the  House  is  dealing  now,  and 
which  I,  therefore,  submit  make  it  only 
reasonable  that  an  adjournment  should 
take  place  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
that  we  may  recur  to  that  question 
which  must  at  some  time  be  discussed 
fully — namely,  the  question  whether,  in 
fact,  there  has  been  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House. 

Me.  WHITBEEAD  (Bedford) :  Sir, 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not 
heard  the  whole  of  this  debate ;  but  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  it,  and 
enough,  I  think,  to  justify  me  in  asking 
leave  to  address  to  the  House  a  few 
sentences — and  they  shall  be  very  few — 
on  this  subj  ect.  The  gist  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  is  this — that  if  a  news- 
paper attacks  an  hon.  Member  of  this 
House,  and  that  hon.  Member  denies 
the  charges  made  against  him,  and  says 
they  are  false,  and  if  then  the  news- 
paper, in  a  further  article,  retorts  the 
charge  of  falsehood,  it  is  in  the  option 
of  the  newspaper  to  choose  the  Court, 
and  this  House  will,  primd  facie,  believe 
the  word  of  the  newspaper,  and  disre- 
gard the  word  of  its  own  Member. 
Now,  just  consider  for  a  moment  how 
this  thing  has  been  brought  about.  I 
am  quite  aware  of  the  danger  and  in- 
convenience of  bringing  these  questions 
of  Privilege  forwai^.    I  do  not  want 
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to  Bee  editors  of  newspapers  or  their 
printers  called  to  the  Bar  of  this  House ; 
but  this  is  a  case  which  must  be  judged 
of  in  connection  with  its  surrounding 
circumstances.  An  ordinary  charge  of 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  a  newspaper  I 
think  we  might  very  well  ignore;  but 
what  are  the  surrounding  circumstances 
of  the  case  ?  I  never  remember,  I  never 
read,  more  dreadful  accusations,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  brought  into  this 
House  more  than  once,  dwelt  upon  by 
some  of  the  most  respected  and  honoured 
Members  who  sit  on  these  Benches,  as  if 
they  were  accusations  which  bad  a  basis 
of  truth  in  them,  and  which  must  be 
met.  These  are  circumstances  which 
render  the  case  a  peculiar  one,  and 
which  justify  us  in  acting  upon  charges 
made  by  a  newspaper  which  we  could 
afford,  in  other  cases,  to  disregard.  But 
one  word  more.  Consider  how  this  case 
has  been  brought  forward  in  point  of 
time.  The  Times  newspaper  said  that  it 
was  in  possession  of  this  information,  I 
think,  for  many  months.  Thatinformation 
was  carefully  suppressed  until  the  right 
time  and  the  right  moment  to  launch  it. 
Then,  over  and  over  again,  those  hon. 
Members  who  sit  below  the  Gangway — 
the  Eepresentatives  of  Ireland — were 
challenged  to  place  themselves  before 
an  English  jury.  They  have  not  done 
80,  and  the  charges  were  repeated  again. 
And  I  say,  now  that  you  have  selected 
the  Court,  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
charges  being  made,  and  with  reiterating 
them  on  every  public  platform.  You 
treated  them  as  true,  because  they  were 
not  met  before  a  jury  in  England  ;  and 
at  last  you  have  brought  them  into  this 
Court.  You  have  appealed  unto  Cajsar, 
and  unto  Coesar  you  should  go.  Have 
you  omitted  to  do  anything — have  the 
opponents  of  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
omitted  any  single  step — which  could  give 
those  hon.  Members  something  like  an 
extra  claim  on  the  honour  of  this  House? 
You  have  assumed  the  truth  of  the 
charges ;  you  have  not  forborne  to  re- 
peat them,  and  to  2>oint  out  that  they 
have  not  been  answered.  They  offer 
you  an  opportunity  now  upon  the  spot, 
and  without  delay.  I  trust,  Sir,  that 
both  the  Party  sitting  here  and  the  * 
Party  sitting  opposite  will  act  in  this 
matter  as  I  believe  every  single  Member 
of  them  would  do  if  the  case  were  sub- 
mitted to  him  alone. 

Mr.  Whithread 


The  lord  MAYOR  op  DUBLIN 
(Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan)  (Dublin,  Col- 
lege Green) :  Sir,  as  my  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  article  in  Th$ 
Times  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  join  heartily  and  cordially  in  the 
challenge  which  has  been  thrown  down 
by  my  hon.  Colleagues  to  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  that  paper  to  oome  be- 
fore this  tribunal,  and  make  good  their 
charges  against  us.  I  am  amazed,  Sir, 
to  find  that  any  hesitancy  whatever  is 
shown  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  in 
accepting  the  challenge  that  we  now 
make  to  them.  I  should  have  thought 
that  they  would  have  closed  immediately 
with  any  offer  of  that  kind.  All  their 
pretences  must  be  false  and  fraudulent, 
if  they  do  not  accept  readily  and  heartily 
the  proffer  which  we  make  to  them  to 
bring  this  question  before  a  tribunal 
the  honour  of  which  stands  beyond  im- 
peachment. I  say  that  it  is  very  well 
to  challenge  Irish  Members  to  test  this 
question  in  a  Court  of  Law.  There  is 
not  a  man  here  who  does  not  know  that 
the  findings  of  a  Court  of  Law  are  not 
always  what  they  ought  to  be — that  they 
are  not  always  consonant  with  the  merits 
or  the  truth  of  the  case.  We  all  know 
that  jurors  are  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  clever  statements,  by  inflammatory 
addresses,  and  by  false  representations ; 
but  we  are  willing  to  meet  these  charges 
before  a  higher  and  better  tribunal,  as 
I  trust  it  will  always  be  regarded,  the 
tribunal  of  a  Committee  of  this  House 
itself.  Will  these  charges  rest,  forsooth, 
on  the  high  authority  of  The  Times  news- 
paper ?  And  if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
believe  a  tithe  of  these  accusations 
against  hon.  Members  who  sit  upon 
these  Benches,  I  ask  them  should  they 
not  be  eager  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  dissociating  themselves  from 
the  Gentlemen  who  represent  Ireland 
in  this  House,  and  who  sit  on  these 
Benches  ?  I  am  astonished  to  find  this 
appeal  urged  for  delay,  and  I  wonder 
whether  this  appeal  for  delay  is  not 
merely  an  electioneering  trick,  as  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  it  is,  or  whether 
it  arises  from  a  fear  to  have  the  accusa- 
tions tried  before  so  high  and  impartial 
a  tribunal  as  I  believe  a  Committee  of 
this  House  would  bo.  As  one  of  those 
persons  whose  names  are  mixed  up  in 
this  article  in  The  Times,  and  who  are 
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branded  to  some  extent  by  these  accusa- 
tions, I  want  to  express  my  readiness  to 
do  anything  I  can  to  bring  these  charges 
to  an  immediate  and  a  satisfactory  trial. 
And  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion ,  that 
whatever  murderers,  or  assassins,  or 
rebels  there  may  be  in  Ireland,  a  very 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  rests  on 
Tlie  Ttmes  newspaper  itself.  I  can  tell 
the  House  that  the  favourite  maxims 
and  quotations  of  the  assassins  and 
dynamiters  are  drawn  from  the  articles 
of  The  TimeSy  and  from  certain  writings 
of  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude.  I  know 
that  when  O'Donovan  Eossa  wishes  to 
make  a  strong  case  for  his  doctrines  and 
opinions,  he  has  recourse  to  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Times  news- 
paper. I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  not  only  incitements  to  rebellion, 
but  apologies  for  assassination,  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  The 
Ti/neSf  and  I  will  produce  them  at 
the  proper  time,  if  necessary,  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  will  only 
repeat  that  I  cordially  join  in  the  chal- 
lenge thrown  down  by  my  hon.  Col- 
leagues, and  I  claim  that  these  charges 
shall  be  brought  to  as  speedy  and  im- 
mediate a  trial  as  they  can  be  before  a 
Committee  of  this  House. 

Sir  henry  TYLER  (Groat  Yar- 
mouth) :  I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  Motion 
for  Adjournment  will  be  withdrawn. 
I  believe  that  Motion  was  made,  in 
the  first  instance,  inadvertently,  in  con- 
sequoDce  of  a  misapprehension  as  to  a 
part  of  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo,  and  I  believe  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  misapprehen- 
sion the  Motion  would  never  have  been 
made.  But  as  it  has  been  made  I  think 
it  should  now  be  withdrawn.  I  do  so  be- 
cause these  are  charges  which  are  not 
now  made  for  the  first  time,  but  which 
have  been  made  for  weeks,  and  even  for 
months,  and  which  have  only  now  cul- 
minated in  the  article  which  has  been 
produced  to  this  House.  These  charges 
have  to  be  sifted  —  the  matter  has 
somehow  to  be  fought  out,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Antrim  the  oppor- 
tunity has  at  length  arrived  for  dealing 
with  them.  Hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  opposite  have  not  sought  this 
opportunity,  and  they  have  not,  as  many 
Members  on  this  side  think,  been  suffi- 
ciently active  in  seeking  other  oppor- 
tunities ;  but,  as  this  opportunity  has 


been  afforded,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
embraced  at  once,  and  I  see  no  reaFon 
for  delaying  the  matter.  It  is  just  as 
simple  as  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
An  hon.  Member  of  this  House  has  been 
accused  over  and  over  again,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  article  now  before  us,  of 
stating  falsehood  in  debate  in  his  place 
in  this  House,  and  of  wilfully  stating 
falsehoods.  If  that  be  not  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  I  cannot  conceive  how  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  at  all.  Therefore,  I  shall  not 
support  the  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
but  shall  vote  at  once  for  this  being 
held  to  be  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  213 ;  Noes 
174:  Majority  39. 

AYES. 


Amherst,  W.  A.  T. 
Anstnither,  Colonel  K. 

II.  L. 
Anstruther,  H.  T. 
Baden- Powell,  G.  S. 
Baggallay,  E. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Baird,  J.  G.  A. 
Balfour,  rt.  hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  G.  W. 
Barnes,  A. 

Barry,  A.  U.  Smith - 
Bartloy,  G.  C.  T. 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bontinck,  W.  G.  0. 
Beresford,  l^ord  C.  W. 

do  la  Poer 
Bcthell,     Commander 

G.  K. 
Bigwood,  J. 
Birkhcck,  Sir  E. 
BlundcU,    Coloncd  H. 

B.H. 
Bond,  G.  II. 
Bonsor,  H.  C.  O. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Borthwick,  Sir  A. 
Bristowe,  T.  L. 
Brodrick,  hon.  W.  St. 

J.  F. 
Brookficld,  A.  M. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Burghlcy,  Lord 
Campbell,  J.  A. 
Campbell,  R.  F.  F. 
Chamberlain,  R. 
Chaplin,  right  hon.  H. 
Charrington,  S. 
Churchill,  rt.  hn.  Lord 

R.  II.  S. 
Clarke,  Sir  E.  G. 
Cochrane- Baillie,  hon. 

C.  W.  A.  N. 
Coddington,  W. 
CoghiU,  D.  H. 
Compton,  F. 
Cooke,  0.  W.  B. 


Corbett,  J. 
Corry,  Sir  J.  P. 
Courtney,  L.  H. 
Cranbome,  Viscount 
Cross,  II.  S. 
Cubitt,  right  hon.  G. 
Dalrymplo»  C. 
De  Lisle,  E.  J.  L.  M. 

P. 
De  Worms,  Baron  H. 
Dixon,  G. 

Dixon-Hartland,  F.  D. 
Dorington,  Sir  J.  E. 
Dugdalo,  J.  S. 
Duncombo,  A. 
Kbrington,  Viscount 
Edwards- Moss,  T.  C. 
Elcho,  Lord 
Elliot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
Elton,  C.  I. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  Sir  A.  0. 
Feilden,  Lt.-Gon.  K.  J. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Fcrgusson,  right  hon. 

Sir  J. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Finch-Hatton,  hon.  M. 

E.  (jr. 

Finlay,  R.  B. 
Fisher,  W.  H. 
Fitzgerald,  li.  U.  P. 
Fitz William,  hon.  W. 

J.  W. 
Fletcher,  Sir  H. 
For  wood,  A.  B. 
Fowler,  Sir  R.  N. 
Eraser,  General  C.  C. 
Fry,  L. 
Gathorne-IIardy,  hon. 

A.  E. 
Gathomo-IIordy,  hon. 

J.  S. 
Gedge,  S. 
Gibson,  J.  G. 
Godson,  A.  F. 
Gohlsworthy,    Major- 

General  W.  T. 

[First  mghQ 
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Gorst,  f?ir  .J  E. 
Goschen,  rt.  hn.  Q.  J. 
Gray,  C.  W. 
Greenall,  Sir  G. 
Greonc,  E. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grotaian,  F.  B. 
Gunter,  CJolonelR. 
IIuU,  A.  W. 
HaU,  C. 
Halsey,  T.  F. 
Hambro,  Col.  C.  J.  T. 
Hamilton,  right  hon. 

Lord  G.  F. 
Hamilton,  Qo\.  C.  E. 
Hamley,Gen.SirE.B. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Hankey,  F.  A. 
Hardcastle,  F. 
Heath,  A.  B. 
Hcaton,  J.  H. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hcrmon-Hodge,  R.  T. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Hill,  right  hon.  Lord 

A.  W. 
Hill*,  Colonel  E.  §. 
Hingley,  B. 
Hoare,  8. 
Holland,     right    hon. 

Sir  H.  T. 
Holloway,  G. 
Holmes,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hornby,  W.  H. 
Hozier,  J.  H.  C. 
Hughes,  Colonel  E. 
Hunt,  F.  S. 
Isaacs,  L.  H, 
Isaacson,  F.  W. 
Jackson,  W.  L. 
Jarvis,  A.  W. 
Jennings,  L.  J. 
Johnston,  W. 
Kelly,  J.  R. 
Kcnnaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Kcnrick,  W. 
Kenyon  -  Slaney,  Col. 

Kimber,  H. 
King,  H.  S. 
King-Harman,   right 

hon.  Colonel  E.  R. 
Knatchbull  -Hugessen, 

H.  T. 
Lafone,  A. 
Laurie,  Colonel  R.  P. 
Lawrence,  W.  F. 
Lea,  T. 

Lechmere,  SirE.  A.  H. 
Legh,  T.  W. 
Lethbridgo,  Sir  R. 
Lcwisham,  right  hon. 

Viscount 
Long,  W.  H. 
Low,  M. 

Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Macartney,  W.  G.  E. 
Macdonald,  right  hon. 

J.  H.  A. 
Maclean,  F.  W. 
M'Calmont,  Captain  J. 
M*Garel-Hoffg,  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,  Col.  J.  W. 


Mallock,  R. 
Manners,  rt.  hon.  Lord 

r    J    T> 

Marriott,  rt.  hn.  W.  T. 
Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E. 
Mayne,  Admiral  R.  C. 
MUdmay,  F.  B. 
More,  R.  J. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mowbray  ,rt.  hn.8ir J.E. 
Muntz,  P.  A. 
Murdoch,  C.  T. 
Noble,  W. 
Norris,  E.  S. 
Northcote,  hon.  H.  S. 
Norton,  R. 
Paget,  Sir  R.  H. 
Pearce,  W. 
Felly,  Sir  L. 
Penton,  Captain  F.  T. 
Pitt-Lewis,  G. 
Plnnket,  rt.  hn.  D.  K. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Puleston,  J.  H. 
Quilter,  W.  C. 
Ritchie,  rt.  hn.  C.  T. 
Robertson,  J.  P.  B. 
Robinson,  B. 
Ross,  A.  H. 
Round,  J. 
RusseU,  Sir  G. 
Sandys,  Lt.-Col.  T.  M. 
Sellar,  A.  C. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,    rt. 

hon.  Sir  H.  J. 
Selwyn,  Captain  C.  W. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Sidebottom,  W. 
Smith,  right  hon.  W. 

H. 
Spencer,  J.  E. 
Stanhope,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Swetenham,  E. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Temple,  Sir  R. 
Theobald,  J. 
Thorbum,  W. 
Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M. 
Townsend,  F. 
Verdin,  R. 
Vernon,  hon,  G.  R. 
Waring,  Colonel  T. 
Webster,  Sir  R.  E. 
Webster,  R.  G. 
Weymouth,  Viscount 
Wharton,  J.  L. 
White,  J.  B. 
Whitley,  E. 
Wiggin,  H. 
Wilson,  Sir  S. 
Wodehouse,  E.  R. 
Wolmer,  Viscount 
Wood,  N. 

Wortley,  C.  B.  Stuart- 
Wright,  H.  S. 
Wroughton,  P. 
Yerburgh,  R.  A. 
Young,  C.  E.  B. 

TELLERS. 

Douglas,  A.  Akers- 
Walrond,  Col.  W.  H, 


NOES. 


Abraham,   W.  (Lime- 
rick, W.) 

Acland,  A.  H.  D. 

Anderson,  C.  H. 

Asquith,  H.  H. 

Atherley-Jones,  L. 

Barbour,  W.  B. 

Barran,  J. 

Biggar,  J.  G. 

Blake,  J.  A. 

Blake,  T. 

Blane,  A. 

Bolton,  J.  0. 

Bright,  W.  L. 

Bruce,  hon.  R.  P. 

Cameron,  C.  . 

Campbell,  H. 

Carew,  J.  L. 

Chance,  P.  A. 

Channing,  F.  A. 

Childers,  right  hon.  H. 
C.  E. 

Clancy,  J.  J. 

Clark,  Dr.  G.  B. 

Cobb,  H.  P. 

Commins,  A. 

Connolly,  L. 

Conway,  M. 

Conybeare,  0.  A.  V. 

Corbet,  W.  J. 

Cossham,  H. 

Cox,  J.  R. 

Cozena-Hardy,  H.  H. 

Craig,  J. 

Craven,  J. 

Crawford,  W. 

Cremer,  W.  R. 

Crossley,  E. 

Dillon,  J. 

Dodds,  J. 

Ellis,  T.  E. 

Esslemont,  P. 

Farquharson,  Dr.  R. 

Fenwick,  C. 

Ferguson,  R.  C.Munro- 

Finucane,  J. 

Flower,  C. 

Flynn,  J.  C. 

Foley,  P.  J. 

Forster,  Sir  C. 

Forster,  Sir  W.  B. 

Fowler,  rt.  hon.  H.  H. 

Fox,  Dr.  J.  F. 

Gilhooly,  J. 

Gill,  H.  J. 

Gill,  T.  P. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.W.E. 

Gladstone,  H.  J. 

Grove,  Sir  T.  F. 

Haldane,  R.  B. 

Harcourt,rt.hn.  SirW. 
G.  V.  V. 

Harrington,  E. 

Hayden,  L.  P. 

Hayne,  C.  Seale- 

Healv,  M. 

Healy,  T.  M. 

Holden,  I. 

Hooper,  J. 

Hunter,  W.  A. 

lUingworthy  A. 

Jacooy,  J.  A. 


James,  hon.  W.  H. 
James,  C.  H. 
Joicey,  J. 
Jordui,  J. 
Kay-Shuttle  worth,  rt. 

hon.  Sir  XJ.  J. 
Kennedy,  E.  J. 
Kenny,  C.  S. 
Kenny,  M.  J. 
Laboudiere,  H. 
Lalor,  R. 

Lawson,  H.  L.  W. 
Leahy,  J. 
Lefevre,  right  hon.  G. 

J.  S. 
Lewis,  T.  P. 
Lockwood,  F. 
Macdonald,  W.  A. 
Madean,  J.  M. 
MaoNeill,  J.  G.  S. 
M'Cartan,  M. 
McCarthy,  J. 
M*Carthy,  J.  H. 
M*Donald,  P. 
M»Ewan,  W.i 
M*Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M'Lagan,  P. 
M'Laren,  W.  8.  B. 
Mappin,  Sir  F.  T. 
Marum,  E.  M. 
Maskelyne,  M.  H.  N. 

Story- 
Mason,  8. 
Molloy,  B.  C. 
Montagu,  8. 
Morgan,  O.  V. 
Morley,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Mundella,  right  hon. 

A.  J. 
Murphy,  W.M. 
Newnes,  G. 
Nolan,  J. 
O'Brien,  J.  F.  X. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'Brien,  P.  J. 
O'Connor,  A. 
O'Connor,  J.  (Blerry) 
O'Connor,  J.  (Tippry.) 
O'Connor,  T.  P. 
O'Doherty,  J.  B. 
O'Hanlon,  T. 
O'Hea,  P. 
O'KeUy,  J. 
Parker,  C.  8. 
Pickard,  B. 
Piokersgill,  E.  H. 
Picton,  J,  A. 
Pinkerton,  J. 
Playfair,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

Plowden,  Sir  W.  C. 
Powell,  W.R.  H. 
Power,  P.  J. 
Power,  R. 
Price,  T.  P. 
Priestley,  B. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pyne,  J.  D. 
Quinn,  T. 

Redmond,  W.  H.  K. 
Reid,  R.  T. 
Roberts,  J. 
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Mr.  speaker  :  The  ordinary  course 
of  procedure  is  that  I  should  officially 
direct  that  only  that  portion  of  the 
article  which  was  read  at  the  Table  of 
the  House  should  be  put  upon  the  Votes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Sexton)  heard  it  read ;  but  a 
certain  portion  of  the  article  was  read 
by  the  Olerk  at  the  Table.  It  is  com- 
petent for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  move 
that  the  whole  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Votes. 

Mr.  SEXTON :  I  move,  Sir,  that  the 
whole  of  the  article  be  read  now,  so  that 
it  can  be  printed  and  circulated  to  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Question  be- 
fore the  House  is  on  what  day  the  ad- 
journed debate  shall  take  place. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  Thursday,  and  insert  the  word 
'*  To-morrow."— C-2fr.  Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  Thursday '  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 


Sullivan,  T.  D. 
Summers,  W. 
Swinburne,  Sir  J. 
Tanner,  C.  K. 
Thomas,  A. 
Tuite,  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  H.  W. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warmington,  0.  M. 
Wayman,  T. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Will,  J.  S. 
Wilson,  H.  J. 
Wilson,  I. 

Winterbotham,  A.  B. 
WoodaU,  W. 
Wright,  0. 

TELLERS. 

Marjoribanks,  rt.  hon. 

E. 
Morloy,  A. 


Roberts,  J.  B. 
Robinson,  T. 
Rowlands,  J. 
Rowlands,  W.  B. 
Rowntreo,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  0. 
Russell,  E.  R. 
RusseU,  T.  W. 
Sexton,  T. 
Shaw,  T. 
Sheehan,  J.  D. 
Sheehy,  D. 
SheU,  E. 
Sinclair,  W.  P. 
Smith,  S. 
Stack,  J. 

Stanhope,  hon.  P.  J. 
Stansfeld,    right  hon. 

stepney  -  Cowoll,   Sir 

A.  K. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sullivan,  D. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  What  day  ? 
Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Thursday. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Thursday."— (i/r,  W.  R.  Smith.) 

Mr.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  move  that  this  matter 
be  set  down  for  to-morrow.  I  think  the 
Government  will  be  ready  to  admit, 
after  the  Division  the  House  has  just 
taken — considering  that  the  number  on 
one  side  was  174,  and  the  number  on 
the  Government's  side  213,  and  that  the 
House  has  defeated  the  immediate  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  by  only  a  very 
slight  majority — that  there  is  a  g^eat 
and  substantial  body  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  immediately  proceeding  with  this 
matter.  I  think  the  Government  will 
admit  that,  after  the  small  majority  the 
Division  has  given  them,  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  at  their  hands  that  the  dis- 
cussion shall  proceed  to-morrow.  I  beg 
to  make  a  Motion  to  that  effect ;  and  I 
ask  you,  Sir,  what  will  be  circulated  in 
the  Papers  to-morrow?  Certain  pas- 
sages from  The  Times  article  were  read 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis).  Another  extract 
was  read  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labou- 
chore).  As  the  article  in  The  Times,  from 
beginning  to  end,  contains  foul  and 
libellous  charges,  and  as  passages  cannot 
be  specified  and  advantiEigeously  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  that  the  whole  of  the  article 
should  be  circulated  with  the  Papers  to- 
morrow. 


Me.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  fully  recog- 
nize  that  right  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  have  to  demand  that  this 
question  should  be  reconsidered  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  House  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  but  I  am  unable  to  admit  that 
m  the  Division  just  taken,  the  majority 
for  the  adjournment  was  of  so  minute  a 
character  as  to  require  that  the  question 
should  be  taken  up  instantly.  In 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
my  object  was  to  give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity of  weighing  and  considering 
the  statements  put  before  it.  I  confess 
I  was  also  moved  by  the  statement  which 
was  put  before  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Dillon) ;  and 
I  was  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  sit  on  both  sides  of  me  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
has  really  been  committed.  In  so  grave 
a  matter  affecting  hon.  Gentlemen  be- 
low the  Gangway,  affecting  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House,  affecting  the  prac- 
tice of  this  House,  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  act  precipitately,  or  do  anything  with- 
out due  and  proper  consideration.  The 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Sexton)  has  moved 
that  the  matter  be  considered  to-morrow. 
If  I  could  receive  any  assurance  that 
the  matter  would  be  disposed  of  to- 
morrow, and  not  talked  out,  there  would 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  accede  to  the  views  of 
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the  lion.  Member.  ConsideriDg  the 
gravity  of  the  question,  I  hope  the 
House  will  consent  to  the  adjournmoTit 
to  Thursday,  the  day  to  which  a  Mo- 
tion of  this  character  would,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  be  deferred.  At 
the  same  time,  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  opposing  the  Mo- 
tion for  Wednesday  upon  any  light 
ground.  I  am  anxious  that  a  decision 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOELEY  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) :  I  should  like  to  remark  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  rather  changed 
his  ground.  When  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  we  all  understood,  and  it  has 
been  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  his  motive — ("Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  :  One  of  them.]  I  did  not  under- 
stand there  was  more  than  one  motive — 
namely,  to  give  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  (^Mr.  Dillon)  an  opportunity  for 
preparing  his  answer.  I  do  not  want  to 
labour  that  point,  I  simpl}'-  mention  it  in 
passing.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  the  Motion  that  this  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  may  be  talked  out 
to-morrow.  Why,  Sir,  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  have  shown  they  are  not 
at  all  shy  in  using  the  instrument  they 
possess  for  closing  debate.  [Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  dissented.]  The  right  lion.  Gen- 
tleman shakes  his  head,  as  if  ho  would 
reproach  me  for  making  an  unjust 
charge.  Why,  then,  did  you  ask  for 
urgency  for  Procedure  ?  It  was  to  arm 
yourselves  with  a  particular  instrument, 
and,  as  I  say,  you  have  on  two  occasions 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 
Bill  shown  that  you  are  not  shy  in  using 
it.  I  cannot  understand,  when  you  have 
taken  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  put  aside  so  much  of  the  other 
Business  of  the  House  in  order  to  arm 
yourselves  with  this  weapon,  you  now 
take  up  a  position  which  implies  that 
five  or  six  hours'  debate  on  this  topic 
will  not  bo  sufficient  to  sift  it  to  tlie 
bottom.  We  liave  not  the  least  desire 
— hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway 
have  not  the  least  desire — to  postpone 
the  discussion,  or  to  prolong  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  you,  to-night,  who  were 
forprolonging  it.  Why,  what  else  hasthis 
Division  been  about?  Sir,  there  is  no 
kind  of  reason  for  supposing  that  if  the 
question  comes  on  to-morrow,  it  will  not 
h%  finished  to-morrow.    I  shall  certainly 
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'  support   the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Sexton). 

Mr.  DILLON  :  I  think  I  am  entided 
to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Govera- 
ment  that  they  should  bring  this  ques- 
tion to  an  issue  as  soon  as  possible.     My 
position  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  matter. 
I  wish  this  House  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  question  whether  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  has  been    committed  or  not 
before  I  make  any  statement  at  all.    I 
wish  to  know  whether  the  editor  of  Tke 
Times  is  to  be  brought  to  the  Bar  or  not  ? 
I  am  anxious  the  House  should  order 
the  editor  of  The  Times  to  appear  at  the 
Bar.     Sir,  I  think  I  am  entitled,  from 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  I  have 
been  placed,  to  make  an  almost  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  the  Government  not  to 
postpone  or  delay  the  decision  on  this 
matter.     It  is  monstrous  to  hold  that 
there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
a  decision  on  the  question.     The  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  charges  made  by 
The  Times  is  not  anything  to  the  point  at 
issue.     The  question  is  a  simple  one, 
which  has  been   over   and  over  again 
decided  immediately  it  was  raised  in  this 
House ;  and  to  argue  that  when,   to- 
morrow, every  Member  of  this  House 
will  have  delivered  to  him    with    the 
Votes    the  charges   complained  of,  he 
cannot,   before  he  comes  down   to  the 
House  ;  make  ux)  his  mind  whether  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  has  been  committed 
or  not,    is    to    my    mind  the  grossest 
absurdit}'.     Therefore,  I  think  an  act  of 
the  greatest  injustice  and  unfairness  to 
me  personally,  and  to  those  around  mo, 
would  be  committed  if  a  decision  on  the 
question  were  postponed.     To  my  mind, 
the  discussion   to-morrow  ought  to  bo 
concluded  within  an  hour.     I  intend  to 
contribute  no  speech  to  the  debate,  and 
I  do  not  think  my  Colleagues  will  speak 
at  any  length.     The  issue  is  simple,  and 
we  shall  invite  the  House  to  come  to  a 
decision  as  soon  as  possible.    I  desire  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  debate  to- 
night was  not  on  the  question  whether  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  had  been  committed, 
but  on  tho  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate.     Had  it  been  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Breach  of  Privilege,  so  far  as  my 
Friends  or  myself  go,  you  might  have 
settled  it  in  an  hour.     This  is  all  I  have 
to  say  on  the  question.      With  all  the 
earnestness  I  can  command,  I  appeal  to 
the  Government,  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness, as  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  humblest 
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Member  of  this  House,  that  they  will 
allow  no  delay  to  intervene,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  consequent  upon  the 
Division  we  have  just  taken,  between 
now  and  the  settlement  of  the  one  ques- 
tion whether  a  Breach  of  Privilege  has 
been  committed  or  not.  When  that 
question  is  settled,  I  shall  allow  them  to 
fix  whatever  day  they  like  upon  which 
the  editor  of  The  Times  shall  appear  at 
the  Bar.  They  may  suit  their  own 
convenience  in  the  matter ;  and  it  may 
be  one,  two,  three,  or  four  days  hence 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  him  when- 
ever he  comes.  The  question  is  whether 
he  is  ready  to  meet  us,  or  whether  he 
is  not  ?  I  say  that  any  further  attempt 
to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion will  be  treated  by  us — and  I  think 
there  is  manliness  enough  still  loft  in 
England  to  treat  it — as  a  cowardly  and 
base  attempt  to  avoid  the  issue  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  have  played  a 
cowardly  part  in  pursuing  with  horrible 
slanders  men  who,  you  must  remember, 
are  not  in  their  own  country,  men  who 
are  not  amongst  friends,  and  who  are 
taken  at  a  sore  and  terrible  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with  a  great  organ  like  The 
Times.  I  only  ask  you,  Sir,  to  inform 
us  in  what  way  the  question  that  the 
whole  of  the  article,  and  not  simply  the 
parts  read  at  the  Table,  should  be 
circulated  in  the  Votes  to-morrow,  can 
be  best  raised  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  best  course  will 
be  for  an  hon.  Gentleman  to  move, 
when  the  debate  is  resumed,  that  the 
whole  of  the  article  be  laid  on  the 
Table. 

Mr.  DILLON  :  I  beg  to  point  O'jiw 
to  you.  Sir,  that  that  will  depriy*i»'hon. 
Members  of  the  opportunity  ot  reading 
the  whole  of  the  articlft»  to-morrow  in 
their  Papers,  to  whficli  I  attach  g^eat 
importance. 

Mr.  SPEABCEE:  I  can  only  deal 
with  the  parWs  of  tho  article  read.  I 
cannot  direct/  to  be  put  upon  the  Votes 
anythingmoftre  than  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  faDT  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis)  blended  to  the  Clerk  to  be  read. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  rise  at  once 
to  respcbnd  to  the  strong  appeal  which 
has  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Dillon).  I  understand  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr.  John  Morley),  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  to  distinctly  give  their  assurance 


that  the  debate  on  the  Main  Question,  if 
taken  to-morrow,  will  be  settled  without 
delay.  My  desire  is  to  give  the  House 
only  sufficient  time  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  on  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  have 
no  wish  whatever  to  stand  between  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  wish  to  obtain 
the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  the 
question  which  has  been  raised ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
which  I  take  it  has  been  conveyed,  I 
will  consent  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  until  to-morrow  instead  of  till 
Thursday.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  refer  to  the  observation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  as  to  the  closure. 
I  am  sure  he  would  hardly  suggest  that 
I  should  enforce  tho  closure  on  a  ques- 
tion of  Privilege,  when  the  character  and 
reputation  of  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  Perhaps  the  best 
course  would  be  to  say,  in  reply  to  the 
appeal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  that  I  will  take  it 
upon  my  own  authority  to  have  the 
whole  article  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  printed  and 
circulated  with  the  Votes. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  as  well  there  should  bo  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  proceedings 
to-morrow.  We  do  not  understand  that 
we  are  to  come  down  to-morrow  at  12 
o'clock,  in  order  that  the  Gov^nffii^nl^ 
should  oppose  the  Motion  iA'  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lftjwis)  ;  we  do  not 
understand  thji^»  "cne  Government  mean 
to  cnmM  down  to  tho  House  and  ask  us 
to  go  to  a  Division  at  once.  What  wo 
understand  is,  that  the  Government  mean 
to  make  some  proposition  to-morrow. 
We  certainly  cannot  agree  to  any  course 
like  this,  that  the  Government  should 
come  down  to-morrow  and  say — *'We 
have  scrutinized  the  article  referred  to 
by  tho  hon.  Baronet  tho  Member  for 
North  Antrim  ;  we  cannot  see  anything 
in  it  in  the  nature  of  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege ;  we  oppose  tho  Motion  ;  and  we  will 
compel  you,  in  virtue  of  the  pledges  you 
gave  last  night,  to  take  an  instant 
Division."  I  will  consent  to  no  such 
course  as  that.  I  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Government  means ; 
because,  after  all,  the  pledges  of  the 
Members  of  the  Government  and  of  their 
supporters  have  to  be  strictly  scrutinized 
when  we  know  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
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Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Oharles 
Lewis)  said,  in  the  most  distinct  manner, 
he  was  going  to  oppose  the  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  and  then  abstained  from 
voting  altogether.  I  invite  the  Govern- 
ment to  let  us  know  now  what  they  mean. 
Let  us  not  patch  up  an  arrangement  to- 
night which  will  result  in  further  misun- 
derstanding to-morrow.  Ishallbeno  party 
whatsoever  to  coming  down  here  at  12 
o'clock  to-morrow  to  hecur  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  say  that 
he  cannot  agree  to  the  Motion,  and  then 
to  our  being  compelled  to  take  a  Division 
there  and  then.  I  beg  to  remind  the 
Government  that  to-night  supporters  of 
the  Government  are  to  pass  a  Eesolution 
demanding  from  us  an  inquiiy  into  this 
subject.  I  see  that  the  following  Motion 
is  to  be  moved  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson),  and 
seconded  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Loughborough  Division 
of  Leicestershire  (Mr.  De  Lisle) — 

*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meetimg  the 
graTO  charges  of  complicity  with  crime,  and  of 
association  with  those  who  adTocate  the  use  of 
dynamite  and  assassination  which  have  been 
publicly  brought  against  leading  Members  of  the 
FamelUte  Party,  and  supported  by  unrefuted 
evidence,  require  from  that  Party  and  from  their 
Badical  allies  definite  and  public  disproof." 

That  Motion  is  to  be  made  to-night,  at  a 
great  meeting  to  be  held  in  support  of 
the  Government  in  St.  James  s  Hall, 
with  a  Member  of  the  Government — Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett — in  the  Chair.  Under 
these  circumstances,  to  ask  us  to  come 
down  to-morrow — if  thftt  be  the  under- 
standing— andsimply  hearthe  3eeifiiQnof 
the  Government,  is,  to  say  the  least/un^ 
reasonable.  We  ask  that  this  Motion 
should  be  gone  into  fully  to-morrow.   It 


morrow.  If  the  Government  agree  to 
the  Motion,  I  shall  not  open  my  mouth 
to-morrow,  and  I  do  not  Buppoae  that 
any  of  my  hon.  Friends  will;  we  will  sil 
as  silent  as  statues.  I  certainly  do  thinli 
we  are  entitled  to  have  a  dear  ezplana 
tion  from  the  (Government  as  to  thei 
intentions. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  can  only  speal 
again  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
I  thought  I  was  mstinct,  dear,  an 
candid  in  what  I  said  just  now.  I  sai 
that  I  and  my  hon.  and  learned  Frienc 
around  me  had  oar  doubts  as  to  wheih 
or  not  these  statements  constitute 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  How 
I  made  no  disguise  of  what  we  thoagl 
but  no  doubt  it  will  be  my  duty,  whex 
come  down  to  the  House  to-morrow, 
state  the  distinct  opinion  of  the  Qovei 
mentupon  that  question;  and  whex 
invite  hon.  Gentlemen  to  come  to 
early  decision  on  the  question,  I  certai 
do  not  request  them  to  take  the  opixi 
of  the  Government  without  questioxi 
controversy.  I  am  acting  in  good  f 
with  them,  and  I  believe  they  are  ac 
in  good  faith  with  me ;  I  will,  so  fa 
I  am  able  to  do  so,  afford  them  e 
facility  to  obtain  it.  All  we  ask  is 
the  House  will  not  continue  the  di^ 
sion  after  Wednesday. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  I 
understand  what  the  right  hon.  G« 
man  says.  He  does  not  ask  for  an  x 
taking  that  the  proposal  of  the  Qi 
ment  shall  not  be  debated,  bu' 
every  effort  shall  be  fairly  made  t 
the  debate  before  6  o'dook,  w 
Division  shall  be  taken.      Of  < 

e  cannot  but  foresee  that  if  t 
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before   the  House,   and  the  question, 

later  on,  of  the  legislative  independence 

of  our  country  ?   1  ask  the  Government. 

under  all  these  circumstances,  to  let  us 
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dealt  with ;  and  surely  this  is  a  reason 
in  itself  why  this  question  should  come 
to  instant  decision.  I  think  that  the 
House  will  ag^ee  that  this  discussion 
should  be  taken  on  Wednesday,  and  not 
on  Thursday. 

Me.  ILUNG  WOETH  (Bradford,  W.): 
I  think  the  House  will  be  well  advised 
if  it  refuses  to  have  its  hands  tied  as  to 
the  course  of  the  debate  to-morrow.    If 
it  be  a  question  of  Privilege  that  is  to  be 
raised,  surely  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  take  its  own  time  within  which 
it  will  debate  the  question,  and  settle  it 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  majority  of  the  Members    of  the 
House.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
seemed  to  be  horrified  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for    Newcastle-upon-Tyne    (Mr.    John 
Morley)  that  the  closure  might  be  used 
to-morrow ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  oven  anticipating  the  closure, 
because  he  wants  to  make  terms  before 
to-morrow  comes,  and  before  the  House 
of  Commons  knows  what  the  position  of 
the  Government  upon  this  question  is, 
that  the  House  will  not,  under  any  pos- 
sible circumstances,  carry  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  over  to-morrow.    If  the 
Government  like  to  take  up  a  position 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House 
at  large,  it  is  evident  the  debate  cannot 
occupy  any  great  length  of  time ;  but  if 
they  shrink  from  affording  hon.  Gentle- 
men from  Ireland  ample  opportunity  of 
discussion,  I,  for  my  part,  should  feel 

i'ustified,  upon  the  statement  of  the 
reader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith), 
that  this  is  one  of  the  gravest  questions 
which  can  possibly  be  raised,  in  assist- 
ing hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway 
in  carrying  the  debate  over  till  Thurs- 
day. I  quite  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  that  it  would  be 
altogether  premature  to  determine  now 
at  what  time  the  debate  should  close 
to-morrow. 


ORDERS  OF  TEE  DAY. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 

liAND)   BILL.— [Bill  217.] 
Mr,  A.  J.  Balfour^  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr. 

Attorney  Oeaeral,  Mr.    Attorney  General  for 

Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.    {^Pro^resi  2nd  May.'] 
[thibd  night.] 
Bill  eomidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PfiELIMIKABY  InQUIEY. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 


Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,    "  That    the    word    '  To- 
morrow '  be  inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Ori^tfi,  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned 
till  To-morrow. 


Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.):  Mr. 
Courtney,    I    desire    to  move    to    the 
1st  clause  of  this  Bill  an  Amendment, 
which  1  hope  will  not  be  characterized 
by  any  Member  of  the  Government  as 
obstructive,  or  as  an  unsubstantial  one. 
The  Amendment  will  make  a  very  g^ave 
alteration  in  the  Bill — one  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  made.     I  will  admit 
there  may  possibly  be,  on  the  part  of 
right  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite,    some 
iota  of  a  desire  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  or  what  they  consider  to  be  law 
and  order ;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
many  ways  in   which  that  should  be 
done.    Unfortunately,   we   differ  from 
some  people  as  to  the  method  of  main- 
taining law   and  order.     Some  people 
think  that  will  most  probably  be  done 
by  allowing  noble  Loras  to  travel  about 
disturbing  the  districts  through  which 
they  go ;  and  other  gentlemen  think  it 
may  best  be  done  by  circulating,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  enormous  num- 
bers of  the  gross  and  abominable  libels 
which  have  been  referred    to    in  the 
House  to-night.     There  is  another  way 
in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  and  that 
is  the  exercise  of  powers  such  as  those 
created  by  this  clause.    Now,  I  think  it 
is  but  reasonable  that  there  should  be 
some  precaution  provided  that  the  tri- 
bunal with  such  extraordinary  powers 
as  are  given  by  this  clause,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  set  up  over  the  Irish  people, 
should  be  constituted  of  persons   who 
will  have  some  sort  of  claim  to  a  cha- 
racter for  independence  and.impartiality. 
What  is  it  that  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  do  by  this  clause  ?    They  pro- 
pose to  give  to  a  certain  tribunal  very 
large  powers.    They  propose  that  this 
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tribunal  should  have  power  to  examine 
any  person  it  likes;  to  examine  that 
person  secretly ;  to  compel  that  person  to 
criminate  himself  or  herself ;  and  they 
propose  that  this  tribunal  shall  have 
unlimited  power  to  commit  to  gaol,  for 
any  reason  the  tribunal  thinks  fit,  any 
person  whom  it  may  choose  to  call  be- 
fore it,  whether  that  person  is  a  material 
witness  or  not.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
ought  to  scrutinize  very  carefully  the 
constitution  of  this  tribunal.  We  find 
it  is  to  be  constituted  of  one  Hesident 
Magistrate.  Now,  I  believe  there  is 
before  the  House,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  circulated,  a  statement  showing 
the  previous  occupation  of  the  Besident 
Magistrates  of  Ireland.    That  statement 

S roves  very  effectually  that  the  Resident 
[agistrates  are  gentlemen  who  are  tho- 
roughly unfit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
large  judicial  powers,  or,  indeed,  with 
any  powers  at  all.  Out  of  76  magistrates 
68  are  half-pay  oflBcers,  and  only  9  lay 
any  claim  to  legal  training.  Now,  the  6  & 
7  WilLlY,  c.  13,  s.  13,  shows  that  the  Re- 
sident Magistrates  of  Ireland  are  per- 
fectly dependent  upon  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ;  he  appoints  them,  and  has  the 
power  to  remove  them  at  his  will  and 
pleasure.  The  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  2, 
provides  that  before  one  of  these  gentle- 
men can  secure  a  superannuation  allow- 
ance he  must  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
that  he  has  served  him  *'  with  diligence 
and  fidelity."  My  proposition  is  to  sub- 
stitute for  these  individuals  a  permanent 
Law  Officer  of  the  county — the  Crown 
Solicitor  or  Sessional  Crown  Prosecutor 
acting  before  the  County  Court  Judge — 
to  assimilate  the  provision  of  this  section 
to  the  Scotch  law,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  I  propose  to  leave  out 
the  words  from  '^  direct,"  in  page  1,  line 
8,  to  '*  and,"  in  line  9,  and  to  insert — 

**  The  Crown  solicitor  or  sessional  Crown 
prosecutor  of  the  county  in  which  such  crime  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  to  summon 
and  examine  wilnosses  before  the  county  court 
judge  of  such  county  touching  the  commission 
of  such  crime.'* 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  under  the 
clause,  as  it  is  framed  at  present,  an 
inquiry  will  be  held  before  a  single 
Resident  Magistrate,  at  the  orders  of  the 
Castle  ;  that  this  gentleman  is  not  only 
to  be  prosecutor  and  examining  counsel, 
but  also  Judge ;  that  he  is  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  to  decide  whether  the  questions 

Mr.  Chance 


are  proper  or  not ;  and  that  he  is  to  have 
full  power  to  send  to  gaol.  In  Scotland 
a  permanent  Judge  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Court,  and  protects  the  witnesses. 
We  hear  a  ffreat  deal  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  French  law  in  the  matter  of  prelimi- 
nary examination ;  but,  according  to  the 
French  law,  a  Judge  is  appointed  every 
three  years  to  hold  preliminary  inquiries. 
This  Judge  retains  his  character  and 
status  as  a  permanent  Judge  of  the 
Civil  Tribunal,  and  when  his  term  of 
office  is  at  an  end  he  goes  back  to  the 
Civil  Tribunal.  He  is  an  independent 
Judge,  and  not  appointed  to  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  somebody  else.  He 
protects  the  witness  from  being  called 
upon  to  criminate  himself.  And  what 
power  has  this  permanent  Judge?  It 
may  surprise  hon.  Gentlemen  to  know 
that  the  only  power  he  has  is  to  commit 
a  witness  to  gaol  for  10  days,  or  to  fine 
him  100  francs.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
the  slightest  desire  that  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  fairly,  or  shall,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  have  any  right  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  I  imagine  they  ought  to  accede 
to  my  Amendment.  I  appeal  even  to 
the  most  rabid  Tory  to  recollect  that  no 
good  can  possibly  be  served  by  setting 
up  such  an  infamous  tribunal  as  that 
proposed.  The  people  will  decline  to 
appear  before  such  a  tribunal ;  they  will 
dare  it,  and  they  will  be  right.  If  the 
object  of  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  is  to  detect  crime  and 
outrage,  that  object  will  be  best  attained 
by  establishing  a  tribunal  which  will 
have  some  semblance  at  least  of  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality.  I  beg  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  8,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
**  direct  "  to  the  word  "  and,"  in  line  9,  in  order 
to  insert  the  words  "  the  Crown  solicitor  or 
sessional  Crown  prosecutor  of  the  county  in 
which  such  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, to  summon  and  examine  witnesses  before 
the  county  court  judge  of  such  county  touching 
the  commission  of  such  crime." — (Mr.  Chauee.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
*  a '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity): The  proposition  that  there 
shall  be  an  inquiry  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Committee  in  more  than  one 
Division,  and  the  question  we  have  now 
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to  decide  is  what  tribunal  is  to  carry  on 
the  examination.  Let  me  say,  in  the 
firat  instance,  that  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  that 
I  have  not  read,  and  do  not  care  to  read, 
anything  about  the  French  law.  I 
prefer  to  take  the  analogy  of  the  English 
law,  and  preliminary  inquiry  is  a  thing 
very  well  known  to  English  law.  It  has 
existed  in  England  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  there  are  in  this  country 
certain  officers  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  holding  preliminary  in- 
quiries. Who  are  these  officers  ?  They 
are  the  magistrates.  [Mr.  CnANCE  : 
With  the  prisoner  charged.]  The  person 
who  is  employed  to  take  depositions  as 
an  initial  step  to  a  criminal  prosecution 
is  the  magistrate.  It  seems  to  me  a 
most  reasonable  thing  that  this  duty 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  magistrates. 
In  the  observations  he  has  made,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Chance)  has  re- 
ferred to  the  judicial  duties  of  magis- 
trates. The  taking  of  depositions  is  not 
regarded  as  a  judicial  duty  at  all.  It 
has  been  laid  down  again  and  again  by 
the  Supreme  Courts  that  that  is  a  magis- 
terial duty  as  distinguished  from  a 
judicial  duty.  The  taking  of  deposi- 
tions is  one  of  the  ordinary  functions  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  is  constantly 
performed  by  every  Justice  of  the  Peace 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  The 
duty  is  far  more  important  than  the  duty 
a  magistrate  is  called  upon  to  perform 
under  this  Bill,  because  the  depositions 
now  taken  may  be  used  in  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  and,  further,  they 
may  be  used  against  the  very  person 
who  is  giving  evidence.  The  House 
having  confirmed  the  proposition  that 
we  are  to  have  in  certain  parts  of  Ire- 
land the  taking  of  evidence  before  a 
person  is  charged,  why  not  leave  the 
inquiry  to  the  same  class  of  functionaries 
who  have  at  present  the  right  to  take 
depositions  ?  This  section  is  not  being 
enacted  for  the  first  time.  It  has  been 
enacted  on  various  occasions.  In  1870 
it  was  enacted,  and  then  this  power  was 
given  to  any  ordinary  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  1882  it  was  enacted,  and  then 
power  was  given,  in  the  very  terms  we 
have  incorporated  in  the  present  clause,  to 
the  Resident  Magistrates.  It  was  enacted 
again  as  part  of  the  permanent  law  of 
England  in  reference  to  a  particular 
class  of  crimes,  and  power  was  given  to 
any  ordinary  Justice  of  the  Peace.    The 


hon.  Member  has  said  that  Besident 
Magistrates  in  Ireland  are  not  persons 
who  can  be  expected  to  administer  this 
clause  in  a  proper  and  fair  way.  Every 
day  Resident  Magistrates  are  perform- 
ing far  more  important  duties  than  that 
proposed  to  be  cast  upon  them.  They 
are  taking  depositions  which  can  be 
used  as  evidence  not  merely  against  the 
prisoner,  but  also  against  the  person  who 
makes  them.  We  are  not  extending  in 
any  way  the  functions  of  Resident 
Magistrates;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  present  Resident 
Magistrates  have  not  been  selected  by  a 
Tory  Government  at  all,  but  that  a  large 
number  of  them  were  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  Earl  Spencer.  Well, 
now,  everyone  knows  that  some  of  the 
best  magistrates  to  be  found  have  really 
had  no  previous  training  in  the  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  go  througli 
the  Magistracy  of  England  you  find 
that  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
men  who  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  magisterial  duty  by  study. 
That  being  so,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
makes  the  totally  novel  proposition— a 
proposition  for  which  no  analogy  can  be 
found  in  the  Common  Law  of  any  coun- 
try— that  the  witnesses  should  be  taken 
before  County  Court  Judges.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  venture  to  say  that 
out  of  all  the  County  Court  Judges  in 
Ireland  probably  there  are  not  five  who 
have  ever  taken  a  deposition.  It  forms 
no  part  of  their  duty  now  ;  it  never  did ; 
and  to  ask  them  to  enter  upon  a  duty 
they  have  never  performed  while  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  would  seem  to  be  most 
unreasonable.  Besides,  County  Court 
Judges  sit  at  specified  periods;  they 
have  four  Sessions  a-year,  each  of  which 
lasts  for  a  little  more  than  a  month.  Is 
it  suggested  that  they  should  increase 
the  number  of  their  Sessions?  Now, 
the  hon.  Member  began  by  saying  that 
he  hoped  no  Member  of  the  Government 
would  suggest  that  this  was  an  obstruc- 
tive Amendment.  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  such  a  suggestion;  but  I  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  calling  hon.  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  this — that  although  wo 
have  had  legislation  on  this  subject 
again  and  again — we  had  it  in  1870,  in 
1882,  and  again  in  1883—1  am  not 
aware  that  on  any  one  of  those  occasions 
was  a  proposition  of  this  kind  ever 
made  or  suggested.  Therefore,  this  is 
a  very  novel  proposition,  and  it  certainly 
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does  not  commend  itself  to  my  judg- 
ment. In  conclusion,  I  will  merely  say 
that  as  the  clause  stands  there  are  three 
protections  in  regard  to  the  initiation  of 
this  preliminary  inquiry.  First  of  all, 
there  is  to  be  sworn  information ;  then 
the  Attorney  General  may  or  may  not 
act  upon  this  information ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  Eesident  Magistrate  may  or  may  not 
hold  the  inquiry. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Unless  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land spoke  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
time,  ne  might,  seeing  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  Members  of  his  own  Party 
in  the  House,  and  that  he  was  practi- 
cally speaking  to  us,  have  used  argu- 
ments relative  to  what  we  have  ad- 
dressed to  him.  The  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  knows  very  well  that  he  did 
not  touch  upon  a  single  point  in  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Ohance). 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
began  by  saying  that  Eesident  Magis- 
trates and  magistrates  generally  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  take  deposi- 
tions. So  they  have ;  but  under  what 
considerations?  When  a  person  is 
charged,  and  when  witnesses  come  up 
voluntarily  and  in  open  Court  to  make 
the  depositions.  We  complain  that  some 
Cavalry  man,  or  some  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Navy  or  the  Militia  or 
Horse  Marines,  should  have  power  to  take 
up  anybody  he  pleases,  and  subject  him 
to  an  inquisition  in  his  own  private  room, 
as  was  done  in  one  case  in  Dublin.  To 
tell  us  that  Eesident  Magistrates  have 
always  been  acting  in  the  way  proposed 
by  this  Bill  is  to  tell  us  a  thing  that  is 
not.  It  is  absurd  for  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  use  an  argument 
of  that  kind.  Again,  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  Scotch  law,  and  did  not 
want  to  know  anythins^  about  French 
law.  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  better 
— anyhow,  he  would  be  none  the  worse — 
if  he  did  know  something  about  French 
and  Scotch  law.  It  would  be  no  burden 
to  him.  He  is  not  so  overburdened 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  British  law 
that  he  cannot  stand  a  little  further  en- 
lightenment. He  says  he  does  not  know 
anything  at  all  of  French  law.  What 
was  the  point  raised  by  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Chance)  ?  The  point  was,  that  in 
a  country  where  serious  crimes  have 
proceeded  at  a  most  extraordinary  and 
an  abominable  rate,  the  most  you  can 
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do  to  a  person  who  refuses  to  answer 
your  questions  is  to  imprison  him  for 
10  days,  or  to  fine  him  100  francs.  It 
is  proposed  in  this  Bill  to  give  the  power 
to  keep  such  a  man  in  gaol  for  ever.  In 
France  the  Judge  who  presides  at  the 
preliminary  inquiries  is  appointed  for 
three  years,  while  in  Ireland  the  Eesi- 
dent Magistrates,  who  are  recruited 
mainly  from  the  Cavalry,  the  Artillery, 
the  Militia,  or  the  Marines,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
may  be  dismissed  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Then,  again,  my  hon.  Friend  pointed 
out  what  happens  in  Scotland ;  but  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  disposes 
of  the  subject  by  saying  he  knows  no- 
thing about  Scotch  law.  Then  he  tells 
us  that  these  provisions  were  proposed 
before,  and  no  objection  was  taken. 
They  were  proposed  at  a  time  when  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were 
disfranchised,  when  we  had  not  had  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr. 
George  Bolton,  when  witnesses  were 
not  dragged  up  and  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment.  I  see  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
J.  O'Connor)  in  his  place.  He  was  sent 
to  gaol  for  a  fortnight  under  a  clause 
like  this.  Why?  Because  he  would 
not  answer  irrelevant  questions.  This 
is  a  very  nice  power  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  half-pay  Cavalrymen  and 
Militiamen.  Another  argument  used 
by  the  Attorney  General  was  that  County 
Court  Judges  in  Ireland  only  sit  six 
months  in  the  year.  If  I  were  to  bring 
forward  a  Motion  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  these  gentlemen,  on  the  ground  that 
they  only  sit  six  months  a-year,  I  should 
be  told  they  sit  all  the  year  round.  The 
Motion  does  not  mean  that  the  County 
Court  Judge  is  to  sit  at  Sessions.  The 
Judge  can  by  order  take  these  deposi- 
tions within  his  county  at  any  time, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Session;  and  all 
that  we  desire  is  that  gentlemen  learned 
in  the  law  should  at  least  be  provided 
to  take  part  in  this  inquiry.  My  hon. 
Friend  said  that  some  of  them  are  bar- 
risters. Well,  no  doubt  that  is  so  ;  but 
what  sort  of  barristers  ?  Take  the  case 
of  the  one  most  recently  appointed.  I  will 
ask  the  Committee  to  judge  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  legal  knowledge  of  this 
gentleman  by  the  amount  of  salary  he  is 
receiving.  The  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  appointed  him  for  making  Prim- 
rose League  speeches  during  the  General 
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Election.  This  gentleman  went  over  to 
Ireland  as  a  Liberal  Unionist.  He  had 
formerly  been  a  Sub-Commissioner  ap- 
pointed under  the  Administration  of  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone), 
and,  like  many  of  the  crawling  bar- 
risters of  the  Irish  Bar,  when  he  has 
got  all  he  can  get  from  a  person,  the 
moment  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went 
out  of  power,  like  a  miserable  cur,  went 
and  bit  the  hand  that  had  fed  him.  So 
this  gentleman,  having  no  legal  busi- 
ness, went  over  during  the  General  Elec- 
tion and  made  speeches  for  the  evening, 
and  so  successful  was  he  in  his  under- 
taking that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
present  Administration  as  a  Eesident 
Magistrate ;  and  what  does  the  Com- 
mittee think  is  the  magnificent  salary 
that  this  gentleman  with  a  sufficiency  of 
legal  knowledge  receives — why  £450 
per  annum.  These  are  the  kind  of  men, 
these  wastrels  of  the  Legal  Profession 
whom  you  get  as  magistrates  when  you 
depart  from  your  usual  practice  of  ap- 
pointing Militiamen  and  ex- Army  cap- 
tains. For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather 
bo  tried  by  a  military  man,  even  a 
Militiaman,  than  by  one  of  the  wastrels 
of  the  Irish  Bar  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  doing  Liberal  Unionist 
work  at  the  General  Election.  The 
County  Court  Judges  receive  something 
like  £1,200  a-year,  and  have  a  fair 
amount  of  legal  training ;  and  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
make  these  gentlemen  the  authority 
under  this  clause.  But  that  reasonable 
demand  is  met  by  a  disdainful  negative 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 
Of  course,  the  Government  did  not  deal 
at  all  with  one  argument  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  an  argument  I  myself  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  in  the  form  of  a 
Question  in  this  House.  I  refer  to  the 
point  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  these 
Eesident  Magistrates.  This  Eetum  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  read  to  the  House 
is  most  amusing,  for  it  gives  you  almost 
the  pedigrees  of  these  gentilemen  like 
those  of  racehorses,  and  here  you  have 
every  one  of  them  marked  *'  tenure  of 
office — pleasure."  So,  therefore,  this 
law  is  to  be  made  permanent  in  our 
country;  and  whereas  the  great  principle 
ever  since  the  English  Eevolution  has 
been  that  men  of  this  kind  are  not  to 
be  appointed  by  pleasure,  you  get  a  class 
of  men  to  whom  you  pay  £420  a-year 
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in  Ireland,  and  hold  them  in  their  office 
subject  to  your  pleasure.  No  doubt, 
you  will  be  able  to  get  men  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  men  without 
much  professional  character,  for  £420 
a-year,  men  who,  for  them,  are  in  a 
state  of  starvation ;  but  you  cannot  get 
decent  men  to  do  work  of  this  kind.  It 
is  dirty  work,  or  may  bo  made  dirty 
work  by  gentlemen  who  may  stoop  to 
all  sorts  of  discreditable  devices  to 
please.  We  say  that  if  these  inquiries  are 
to  be  conducted  at  all,  they  should  not  be 
conducted  by  gentlemen  who  will  stoop  to 
discreditable  devices.  Seeing  that  the 
entire  principle  of  the  English  Judiciary 
is  that  it  should  be  permanent,  it  is  too 
bad  that  you  should  hold  over  these 
Stipendary  Magistrates  the  alternative 
of  being  sent  about  their  business  if 
they  refuse  to  do  your  dirty  work.  It  is 
too  bad  that  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men should  have  before  them  the  pros- 
pect of  dismissal — the  fear  of  being  sent 
back  to  the  Four  Courts  when  their 
practice,  if  they  ever  had  any,  is  at  an 
end,  and  that  you  send  back  those  half- 

gay  cavalry  gentlemen  who  no  longer 
nd  employment  in  the  Army  to  seek 
other  occupation.  We  protest  against 
these  gentlemen  having  held  over  them 
the  alternative  of  dismissal  or  carrying 
into  effect  what  we  maintain  are  the 
tremendous  penalties  of  this  measure. 
The  fear  of  this  discussion  is  that  we 
Irish  Members  are  told  that  we  are 
wanted  here,  that  our  presence  hero  is 
needful  to  secure  the  happiness  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  we  are  told  that  fdl 
we  have  to  do  is  to  stay  here  and  argue 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  we  shall 
be  listened  to.  We  are  told  that  our 
arguments  will  always  be  listened  to 
with  intense  pleasure  and  intense 
interest,  and  that  if  we  only  put  them 
reasonably  and  state  them  with  moder- 
ation— and  moderation  is  a  quality 
which,  for  my  part,  I  always  condemn 
and  never  indulge  in — our  arguments 
will  not  only  be  listened  to,  but  will  be 
carried  into  practical  effect.  These 
hypocritical  pretences  ought  to  be 
dropped.  Why  do  you  not  frankly 
refuse  our  requests,  and  say  to  us — 
"We  won't  arffue  with  you;  we  are 
going  to  pass  this  Bill  on  the  sio  volo  $ie 
juheo  principle."  I  should  infinitely 
prefer  that  method  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  speeches  such  as  that 
we  have  just  heard  from  the  right  hon. 
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and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  whose  arguments 
are  really  a  negation  and  debauchery 
of  debate. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  Committee  counted,  and 
40  Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr)  : 
The  answer  given  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  on  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend,  if  it  prove  nothing 
else,  certainly  proves  the  versatility  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General's  powers  of  argumentation.  It 
was  only  last  night  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  drew  attention 
to  the  Scotch  law  to  support  the  intro- 
duction of  this  clause  into  this  Bill — in 
order  to  induce  the  Committee  to  assent 
to  the  clause  as  it  then  stood — but,  Sir, 
when  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
Scotch  law  to-night  upon  the  point 
where  the  Scotch  law  was  absolutely 
against  the  ar^ments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man took  up  the  extraordinary  groimd 
of  saying  that  he  himself  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Scotch  law.  As  1 
say,  it  was  only  last  night  that  he  was 
arguing  upon  another  Amendment  that 
what  was  proposed  in  the  clause  existed 
in  Scotland.  He  was  not  even  correct 
in  his  facts  last  night,  because  under  the 
Scotch  law  the  person  who  has  the 
power  of  inquiry  is  a  judicial  person — 
it  is  a  person  of  judicial  training,  and 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
failed  altogether  to  see  that  our  objection 
to  the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  is  that 
these  enormous  powers  are  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  persons  totally  un- 
qualified to  exercise  them.  Then  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  went 
on  to  give  us  a  learned  dessertation  on 
the  powers  of  the  magistrates  at  the 
present  time,  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
England ;  and,  if  there  was  anything  in 
his  argument,  it  amounted  to  this,  and 
this  only,  that  the  powers  proposed  to 
be  given  to  the  Kesident  Magistrates  in 
Ireland  under  these  clauses,  are  powers 
that  they  have  at  the  present  moment. 
That  is  an  extraordinary  argument  for  a 
Gentleman  in  the  position  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  to  use,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  confer  these  new  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  upon  these  gentlemen. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  failed  altogether  to 

Mr.  T.  M.  Eealy 


grasp  the  object  and  meaning  of  this 
Amendment,  and  I  hope  that  presently 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  who  is 
in  his  place,  will  get  up  and  make  some 
show  of  argument,  at  any  rate,  in 
opposition  to  our  proposal.  Here  are 
powers  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature 
being  conferred  upon  Besident  Magis- 
trates in  Ireland,  and  the  Amendment 
that  we  propose  is  an  Amendment  that 
I  should  have  thought  the  Government 
would  have  been  most  ready  to  assent 
to.  It  is  not  an  Amendment  which  will 
limit  their  powers  in  any  sense,  but  it  is 
an  Amendment  for  securing  that  those 
powers  shall  be  exercised,  as  the  Govern- 
ment are  never  tired  of  telling  us  they 
will  be  exercised,  in  a  judicial  and  fair 
spirit.  We  do  not  believe  either  in  the 
judicial  power  or  the  fair  spirit  of  the 
Kesident  Magistrates  of  Ireland.  Of 
course,  we  object  to  these  powers  alto- 
gether, and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to 
the  whole  Bill ;  but  what  we  want  to  Eoe 
in  this  clause  is,  that  when  granting 
these  powers,  we  should  take  precautions 
to  see  that  they  shall  be  exercised  with 
some  fairness  and  some  show  of  justice. 
The  Crown  Solicitor  and  Sessional 
Crown  Prosecutor  in  Ireland,  the 
functionaries  named  in  this  Amendment, 
are  men  of  legal  training.  They  may  be 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  but,  at  any  rate 
they  are  men  of  legal  training,  and  are 
able  to  understand  the  bearings  of  a 
legal  case,  and  to  conduct  the  case ;  but 
the  Resident  Magistrates  of  Ireland  are 
as  unable  and  unfit  to  conduct  such  in- 
quiries as  either  you  or  I,  Sir,  would  be 
to  conduct  the  operations  of  a  balloon. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Courtney,  per- 
haps you  might  be  able  to  manage  a 
balloon ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
should  not.  Who  are  these  Besident 
Magistrates  ?  We  have  heard  a  list  of 
them  read  out  to-night.  They  are  half- 
pay  colonels,  quarter-pay  captains,  and 
no-pay  lieutenants  of  the  Army.  What 
sort  of  men  are  they  ?  I  will  mention 
one  case  which  has  come  under  my  own 
observations,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  I 
will  not  mention  the  gentleman's  name. 
I  will  tell' the  Committee  what  I  know 
about  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom 
the  Government  are  about  to  entrust 
the  enormous  powers  of  this  clause.  I 
was  asked  to  give  the  gentleman  a  re- 
commendation, and  I  told  him  that  if  I 
did  he  would  not  get  the  appointment. 
He  arrived  in  this  country  after  military 
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Bervice  abroad.    He  was  noted  in  the 
service  as  one  of   the  -best  gentlemen 
riders  they  had,  and  was  also  noted  as 
being  the  best  pigsticker  in  India.     He 
came  back  to  this  country,  and  with  that 
desire  for  larger  resources  that  all  gen- 
tlemen from  India  seem   to  have,    he 
applied  at  once  for  a  position  as  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrate  in  Ireland.     As  I  say, 
he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  help 
him,  and  I  have  given  the  reason  why  I 
did  not  intervene  on  his  behalf.     I  did 
not  want  to  injure  him.    I  said  to  him, 
you  have  not  the  faintest  possible  chance 
of  obtaining  this  position,  and  he  re- 
plied,  **0h,   yes,  I  have.     One  of  our 
chaps  is  already  in."    This,  Sir,  is  lite- 
rally true.     I    have    heard  it  said  by 
officials  in  this  House  that  no  one  is 
appointed  to  the  Besident  Magistracy 
who  has  not  been  tested  beforehand. 
Hon.   Gentlemen  will    remember    that 
statement  having  been  made  by  Govern- 
ments in  this  House  for  the  past  five  or 
six  years.     Well,  at  any  rate,  this  gen- 
tleman on  returning  from  India  applied 
for  the  post  of  Besident  Magistrate,  and 
in  three  days  he  got  it.     I  will  not  say 
whether  he  is  in  that  position  still  or 
not,   because  I  do  not  wish  to  parti- 
cularize him.     Here  is  a  man,  a  par- 
ticularly good  rider,  who  had  won  several 
races  and  was  in  possession  of  several 
valuable    cups.     He  was  a  good  pig- 
sticker, but  he  knew  no  more  about  the 
law  than  a  child.     He  knew  little  about 
his  own  country,  he  had  gone  straight 
from  College  into  the  Army,  he  had  seen 
a  long  period  of  service  in  India,  he 
came  home,  and  three  days  afterwards 
was  appointed  Besident  Magistrate  in 
Ireland.     Is  it  astonishing.  Sir,  that  we 
have  no  confidence  in  such  men  as  these  ? 
I  am  not  speaking  of  this  gentleman's 
honesty  or  general  character,  but  this 
Committee  is  about  to  put  most  enormous 
powers  into  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  it 
is  childish  for  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  to  say  that  these  powers  are  now 
exercised  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  knows  it  perfectly 
well.   The  powers  that  ordinary  Justices 
of   the    Peace   have  now  are    limited 
powers.     The  powers  in  the  law  as  it 
exists  are  governed  by  traditions  and 
practice,  and  are  not  in  any  way  to  be 
compared  with  the  enormous  powers  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  men. 
What  are  these  powers  ?  It  is  not  neces- 


sary that  a  crime  should  have  been 
committed  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  an 
offence  should  have  been  committed; 
but  if  somebody  believes  that  something 
is  wrong — a  very  general  statement — 
any  one  of  these  gentlemen,  the  pig- 
sticker, for  instance,  receives  a  mandate 
from  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
and  holds  an  inquiry.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said — "I  have 
power  under  this  Bill  to  instruct  them 
to  make  this  inquiry ;  but  the  Besident 
Magistrates  are  quite  an  independent 
body  of  gentlemen,  and  they  can  refuse 
to  make  the  inquiry  if  they  like."  I 
should  like  to  see  my  friend  the  pig- 
sticker refusing  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
seeing  that  he  is  holding  his  office  during 
pleasure.  No,  Sir,  I  imagine  that  he 
would  hold  the  inquiry.  What  would 
he  inquire  into  ?  Into  crime  ?  No,  no 
crime  has  been  committed.  As  to  some 
offence?  No,  for  no  offence  has  been 
committed.  He  makes  a  roving  inquiry 
into  whatever  he  chooses.  Let  us  look  a 
little  further.  An  independent  magis- 
trate in  this  country  when  there  has 
been  some  unfortunate  being  evicted 
from  his  holding,  or  when  he  has  his 
furniture  taken  away  by  the  Sheriff, 
does  not  go  down  to  the  scene  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  head  of  50  or  100 
policemen.  When  there  is  a  riot  in  the 
street  the  independent  magistrates  of 
this  country  do  not  go  round  and  take 

Sart  in  it;  but  in  Ireland  the  Stipendiary 
[agistrates  do  these  things .  You  may 
find  them  oommandincr  a  whole  army  of 
police,  and  mixing  themaelres  up  with 
military  enterprises  against  some  miser- 
able starving  tenant,  who  is  to  be  evicted. 
The  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  Ireland  is 
in  charge  of  everything  of  this  kind.  He 
may  go  out  into  the  street,  and  perhaps 
through  his  indecision,  his  folly,  or  his 
want  of  patience  and  consideration  when 
the  people  are  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
makes  it  infinitely  worse  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  He  may  go  then 
from  the  street  into  his  study,  which 
for  the  nonce  is  called  a  Court  of  Justice, 
and  he  may  summon  before  him  anyone 
he  likes  and  may  cross- examine  them  as 
he  chooses.  There  are  several  of  these 
gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  agents  of 
the  landlords,  and  several  of  them  are 
related  to  landlords.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  it  is  fair  to  ask  these  men  to 
hold   these    inquisitorial    inquiries,   or 
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whether  it  is  fair  to  give  them  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  whether  it  is  fair  to 
give  them  the  power  to  cross-examine 
some  unfortunate  tenant  or  other  or  any 
number  of  tenants,  he  himself  being  in- 
terested in  the  collection  of  rents  in 
that  district  ?  But  under  this  Bill  it  is 
to  such  men  as  these  that  you  give  these 
powers.  I  will  take  an  example,  the 
case  of  a  [Resident  Magistrate  in  Ireland 
whom  the  Government  appointed,  and 
whom  they  were  uncommonly  glad  to 
get  rid  of  again — a  gentleman  who  was 
sent  out  to  Egypt,  and  who  was  turned 
out  of  there,  and  who  was  sent  else- 
where and  has  had  to  be  relieved  of  his 
duties  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  in 
which  he  has  been  placed — I  allude  to 
Mr.  Cliflford  Lloyd.  I  will  not  appeal 
to  young  Members  of  the  House  because 
they  will  not  have,  probably,  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  to  fol- 
low me  closely  upon  this  point ;  but  I 
will  ask  old  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  followed  the  course  of  these  de- 
bates, and  have  followed  the  career  of 
this  gentlemen  in  his  judicial  wander- 
ings all  over  the  globe — I  will  ask  them 
whether  anyone  will  say  that  the  powers 
under  this  Bill  are  powers  which  should 
be  g^ven  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd?  Why,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  himself  will  not  get  up  and  say 
that  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  is  a  person  to  be 
intrusted  with  these  powers,  and  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  took 
pcu:t  in  the  debates  which  were  held 
some  time  ago  with  regard  to  this  Gen- 
tleman's conduct. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  :  No,  no. 

Mb.  MOLLOY:  At  any  rate,  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  read 
the  debates. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MOLLOY :  Then  I  am  sorry  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did 
not  pay  more  attention  to  his  duties ;  be- 
cause we  were  constantly  discussing  this 
question,  and  I  am  unable  to  imagine 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  had  not  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  House  when  the  debates 
concerning  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  took  place. 

Mr.  MOLLOY :  No  doubt  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  not  in 
the  House  when  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  was 
in  Ireland  and  when  the  debates  im- 

Mr.  Molloy 


mediately  affecting  htm  took  place ;  but 
the  right  hon.  .and  learned  Gentleman 
must  remember  that  very  many  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  in  this  House  quite  recently.  At 
any  rate,  will  anyone  say  that  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  is  a  person  to  whom  the  inquisi- 
torial powers  of  these  clauses  should  be 
intrusted?  Will  anyone *say  that  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  is  the  sort  of  gentleman 
to  whom  a  roving  commission  should  be 
g^ven  to  ask  such  questions  as  he  chooses 
on  any  occasion  ?  We  want  these  powers 
to  be  exercised  fairly.  No  one  can  say 
that  the  demand  we  make  in  this  Amend- 
ment is  one  that  limits  the  powers  of  the 
Resident  Magistrates.  It  does  not  tend 
to  that  at  all.  We  want  these  powers  to  be 
exercised  with  fairness  and  justice,  and 
we  contend  that  it  is  impossible  for  your 
Militiamen  and  Yeomanrymen  and  your 
relics  of  foreign  service  to  conduct  such 
inquiries  as  are  contemplated  in  the 
clause  with  anything  like  fairness.  Then 
let  us  go  a  little  further  into  the  interest- 
ing duties  of  these  ^tfa«»-judicial  function- 
aries in  Ireland.  Stipendary  Magistrates 
here  when  they  are  in  a  difficulty,  what 
do  they  do  ?  Do  they  come  to  the  Home 
Secretary  for  instructions?  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  Home  Secretary 
would  say  to  one  of  them  if  he  did.  Are 
they  responsible  to  the  English  Attorney 
General?  Certainly  not.  Well,  but 
what  do  the  Resident  Magistrates  in  Ire- 
land do  ?  They  go  regularly  to  Dublin 
Castle,  and  take  their  instructions  from 
the  Chief  Secretary.  If  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary should  not  happen  to  be  at  the 
Castle,  they  come  over  to  this  country  to 
take  their  instructions  from  him  as  to 
how  they  are  to  conduct  their  business. 
We  are  asked  to  look  on  the  powers  con- 
tained in  this  clause  as  if  they  were  to 
be  conferred  on  Stipendiary  Magistrates 
in  this  country;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
have  the  same  confidence  in  the  Resident 
Magistrates  in  Ireland.  Can  anyone 
feel  confidence  in  the  judicial  faimees  of 
a  man  who  holds  his  position  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  acts 
as  a  policeman,  and  very  often  as  a  riotous 
policeman — who  goes  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary and  gets  his  instructions  originally 
from  Dublin  Castle  ?  Is  this  a  man  to 
whom  judicial  powers  should  be  given? 
Would  you  dare  to  give  these  powers  to 
any  such  class  of  men  in  this  country,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions; except  perhaps  in  India,  where 
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very  curious  things  happen.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  in  all  the  Acts  passed 
in  this  House  in  time  of  difficulty  such 
powers  were  never  given  to  a  body  of 
men  subject  to  the  will  of  a  particular 
Minister  as  those  you  propose  to  give  to 
the  Besident  Magistrates  in  Ireland.  I 
fail  to  see  what  objection  there  can  be  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  this  clause  if  all  they  want  is  that 
these  powers  shall  be  exercised,  and  ex- 
ercised fairly.  What  objection  can  they 
have  to  putting  these  powers  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  capable  of  exercis- 
ing them  because  of  their  judicial  office 
and  capacities?  If  you  had  said  in  your 
Bill  that  Besident  Magistrates  should 
have  the  power,  but  that  no  Besident 
Magistrate  should  sit  without  having 
somebody  of  judicial  training  by  his  side, 
I  could  understand  it.  I  should  say — 
**  Well,  you  wish  to  keep  up  the  powers 
of  your  [Resident  Magistrates  in  Ireland ; 
but  you  are  willing  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  will  prevent  the  miscarriage 
of  justice  or  a  misuse  of  these  powers." 
But  you  do  not  do  that.  The  Chief 
Secretary  says  that  the  Government  will 
take  care  to  see  that  the  Eesident 
Magistrates  who  exercise  these  powers 
shall  have  some  legal  knowledge.  That, 
again,  is  a  childish  observation  to  make 
on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  because 
the  powers  are  not  limited  to  any  section 
of  Besident  Magistrates,  but  are  given  to 
all  of  them.  There  are  no  words  of  limi- 
tation in  the  clause  as  to  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  by  the  Attorney  General. 
You  will  not  take  the  commonest  pre- 
cautions to  see  that  the  work  that  these 
magistrates  have  to  do  shall  be  honestly 
and  judicially  done ;  but  you  ask  the 
House  and  the  country  to  grant  these 
powers  to  a  body  of  men  to  whom  you 
cannot  point  a  parallel  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  three  Kingdoms.  I  say  you 
ask  this  country  to  do  it ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, thisoountry  is  altogether  ignorant 
on  these  points,  although  we  are  en- 
deavouring, and,  I  think,  with  some  suc- 
cess, to  give  them  a  little  knowledge  now. 
For  these  reasons  I  strongly  support  the 
Amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland  will  deal  with  this 
question,  not  as  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  did,  by    stating  that  the 

Sowers  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Besident 
Cagistrates  will  be  similar  to  powers 
exercised  by  magistrates  in  this  country, 
but  will  answer  the  objections  I  have  en- 


deavoured to  put  before  the  Committee 
— these  reasonable  objections  which  we 
entertain  to  placing  these  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  political  body. 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) :  It  is  especially  necessary  for 
our  case  against  the  clause  in  this  Act 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
what  is  the  character  of  the  Besident 
Magistrates  in  Ireland.  Now,  I  do  not 
intend  to  traverse  in  any  sense  the 
ground  that  has  been  gone  over  already. 
We  have  had  from  an  hon.  Member  who 
spoke  before  the  dinner  hour,  a  list  of 
the  Besident  Magistrates  at  the  present 
time  in  Ireland,  and  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  in  this  list  we  find  that  59 
out  of  the  76  are  military  men  in  one 
form  or  other.  But  I  just  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
statutable  position  of  these  magistrates. 
They  are  appointed  under  an  Act  of  6 
&  7  miL  IV.,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
weary  the  Committee  with  quotations 
from  that  Act.  I  only  desire  to  refer  to 
the  continuing  or  Amendment  Act,  16  & 
17  Viet,  c.  60,  in  which  their  position  is 
clearly  indicated,  because  it  is  provided 
that  they  shall  receive  their  pensions  or 
their  retiring  allowance  or  superanuation 
on  a  certificate  of  deligence  and  fidelity 
which  is  to  be  given  to  them,  and  then 
there  occurs  a  provision  that  whereas 
magistrates,  that  is  Besident  Magistrates, 
are  not  under  the  order  or  control  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  Constabulary,  and 
as  therefore  he  has  frequently  no  know- 
ledge of  their  diligence  and  fidelity,  it 
is  therefore  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
the  superanuation  of  magistrates  who  thus 
cannot  receive  a  certificate  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  Constabulary,  such  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  is  clear  from 
this,  and  also  from  the  clause  in  the 
other  Act  in  which  it  is  stated  that  magis- 
trates hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  of  the  Governor 
or  Governors,  that  Besident  Magistrates 
are  officially  under  the  direction  of  the 
Gt)vernment  and  of  the  Castle  in  that 
country.  But,  Sir,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  also  that  the 
whole  of  the  justification  that  has  been 
given  or  attempted  to  be  given,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out  for  this  preliminary 
inquiry  indicated  in  Section  I.,  has  been 
that  it  is  the  existing  law  in  Scotland ; 
and  I  know  that  before  this  Bill  came 
before  the  House  in  its  Committee  stage 
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I,  and  I  presumo  other  Members  of  the 
House,  read  a  pamphlet  from  some 
Liberal  Unionist  source  or  else  from  the 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  our  opposition  to  the 
preliminary  inquiry  to  be  established  by 
this  Bill  was  utterly  condemn  able, 
because  what  we  are  condemning  already 
existed  in  Scotland,  which  is  one  of  the 
freest  countries  under  the  sun.  But 
the  preliminary  inquiry  proposed  differs 
vitally  from  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  what 
I  want  to  observe  is  this,  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  is  now  proposed  has  for  its 
object  to  make  this  preliminary  inquiry 
somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  in  Scotland.  The  procedure 
in  Scotland  is  in  no  sense,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  similar  to  the  preliminary 
inquiry  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  were  this  clause  inserted  there 
would  bo  a  certain  amount  of  similarity 
in  respect,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Court  ap- 

?ealed  to.  The  Attorney  General  for 
reland,  I  think,  said  that  in  this  country 
or  in  Ireland  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
having  a  County  Court  Judge  to  perform 
such  duties.  Sir,  there  is  no  such  thing 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland  as 
this  preliminary  inquiry,  and  if  we  go  to 
Scotland  where  such  an  inquiry — in  a 
very  different  form,  but  still  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind — does  exist,  we  there  find 
that  the  corresponding  individual  to  the 
County  Court  Judge  is  exactly  the 
person  before  whom  such  an  inquiry 
takes  place,  because  the  Sheriff  and  the 
Sheriff's  substitute  practically  occupies 
that  position,  and  the  Crown  Solicitor  in 
Ireland  is  the  answering  official  to  the 
Procurator  Fiscal  in  Scotland  ;  and  I 
take  it,  therefore,  that  the  argument  on 
which  this  clause  is  presented  to  the 
House  requires  the  insertion  of  this 
Amendment  to  make  that  argument  at 
all  hold  water.  I  have  only  one  other 
remark  to  make  in  respect  of  these  Resi- 
dent Magistrates,  and  that  is  that  in 
Scotland  you  give  the  whole  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  hands  of  a  competent 
legal  authority.  In  Ireland,  you  pro- 
pose to  give  it  into  hands  that  are  not 
competent  in  regard  to  legal  matters. 
The  Bill  contains  evidence  within  itself, 
that  the  authorities  to  whom  you  are 
going  to  entrust  these  powers  are  not 
competent  legal  authorities.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  11th  clause  and  to  the  6th 
paragraph.  We  there  find— it  is  on  page 
7 — that  the  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
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diction  is  defined  as  being,  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  than  the  Metropolis — 

''  Two  Resident  Magifltrates  in  Petty  Sessions, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  of  the  safficiency 
of  whose  legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
shall  be  satisfied." 

Well,  it  is  evident  from  that  you  try 
to  safeguard  the  character  of  such  a 
Court  by  providing  that  care  shall  be 
taken  that  at  any  rate  one  of  the  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates  who  sit  on  it  shall  have 
a  competent  legal  knowledge.  It  is  as 
obvious  as  the  day,  that  that  means  that 
these  Gentlemen  in  general  have  not 
this  legal  knowledge ;  but  if  you  turn  to 
this  preUminary  inquiry  proposed  by  the 
Bill  you  will  find  that  it  is  provided 
that  it  is  to  take  place  before  a  single 
Besident  Magistrate.  Now,  these  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates,  as  you  admit  in  the 
very  clauses  of  this  Bill,  are  not  com- 
petent, by  the  possession  of  legal  know- 
ledge, to  form  a  Court  of  summary  juris- 
diction under  this  Bill ;  therefore  they 
are  not  competent  for  the  inquiry  which 
you  say  is  similar  to  that  of  Scotland. 
One  more  remark,  and  I  have  done. 
This  Bill  appears  to  me,  and  to  many 
others,  to  be  a  Bill  which  puts  every- 
thing into  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
and  which  overrides,  wherever  it  can, 
the  ordinary  legal  process.  I  do  not 
wish  to  criticize  any  other  clause  than 
that  before  the  Committee;  but  here, 
for  instance,  we  find  that  practically  the 
whole  of  this  preliminary  inquiry  is  in 
the  hands  of  that  Executive.  We  object 
to  that  position.  We  object  to  placing 
the  whole  Criminal  Procedure  of  Ireland 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, which  is  an  English  Government, 
and  is  represented  largely  by  English 
and  Scotch  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the 
opposite  Benches.  Our  desire  in  sup- 
porting this  Amendment  is  that  we 
shall,  if  possible,  separate  the  Executive 
from  the  Judicial  authority  and  restore 
something  of  regular  Criminal  Procedure 
which  is  burst  up  and  abandoned,  article 
by  article,  in  this  Bill.  We  find  here,  in 
fact,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  Tory 
Government  and  the  Conservative  Party 
are  about  to  play  like  a  bull  in  a  china 
shop  with  the  ancient  principles  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  live. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOB  (Tipperary,  S): 
I  desire  to  express  my  regret  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  Party  opposite 
do  not  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  be 
present  daring  this  discussion — the  dia- 
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cussion  of  this  very  important  Amend- 
ment. I  also  must  express  my  regret 
that  the  Government  see  their  way  to 
accept  any  of  the  checks  and  safeguards 
that  have  been  proposed  from  this  side 
of  the  House  from  time  to  time  during 
the  discussion  of  this  Bill.  I  believe  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  for  the  Go- 
vernment if  they  accepted  this  Amend- 
ment, because  they  will  have  to  defend 
in  the  future  the  administration  of  this 
very  stringent  Act,  and  they  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  with  what  vigour  any 
complaint  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  will  be  urged  by  the 
[Representatives  of  Ireland.  They  ought 
to  know,  from  the  character  of  those 
who  will  have  to  administer  the  Act — 
they  ought  to  suspect,  at  least,  how 
often  they  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
action  that  will  not  be  consistent  with 
the  intention  of  this  House  in  passing 
this  stringent  law.  The  proposal  of  the 
Gx)vemment  in  the  present  measure 
differs  somewhat  from  the  Act  of  1 882. 
In  carrying  out  the  Act  of  1882,  the 
Government  had  to  appoint  Special 
Besident  Magistrates  to  carry  it  out. 
They  appointed,  in  Dublin,  a  man  of 
such  wide  experience  and  such  legal 
knowledge  as  Judge  Curran.  They 
appointed  Mr.  Hall  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  not  a  lawyer,  he  was  not 
a  retired  solicitor,  he  was  not  a  friend  of 
the  landlords — he  was  a  promoted  police- 
man, he  was  a  man  who  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  administration  of  the  law. 
I  am  not  saying  that  he  was  the  best 
possible  person ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  better  than  many  of  the  magistrates 
who  wHl  have  to  administer  this  Bill. 
As  to  the  statements  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the 
present  magistrates  taking  depositions, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
assisted  in  their  daily  functions  by  Clerks 
of  the  Peace  who  are  gentlemen  of  wide 
experience.  I  believe  that  the  Eesident 
Magistrates  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  have  the  assistance  of  men  of 
great  experience ;  but  that  will  not  be 
the  case  under  this  Act.  [The  Attorney 
Genebal  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) : 
Oh !  yes ;  that  will  be  the  case.]  Now, 
I  have  a  book  on  Scotch  law  which 
states  that  in  these  cases  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence  as  regards  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  should  be  followed ; 
but  the  magistrates  putting  this  Act  in 
operation  will  not  be  supposed  to  do 


that.  At  one  time  I  resisted  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1882  ;  I 
resisted  it  up  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
be  sworn.  Now,  why  was  I  brought 
before  the  Court  at  all  ?  The  officials 
of  the  district  knew  well  that  I  had  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  case  they 
were  investigating.  The  officials  in  that 
part  of  the  country  and  the  officials  of 
Dublin  no  doubt  well  knew  that  I  had 
delivered  a  speech  a  few  days  before  I 
was  summoned,  in  which  I  denounced 
in  vigorous  language  the  acts  that  had 
been  done.  They  must  have  known 
that  I  could  give  no  material  evidence 
in  the  case  they  were  investigating,  and 
I  hold  that  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
the  Law  Officers  to  get  material  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  matter  under  investi- 
gation. Well,  the  first  question  which 
the  magistrate  will  put  to  the  person 
coming  before  him  may  not  be  r^evant 
to  the  case,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
individual  may  not  think  it  right  to 
answer  it;  and  the  magistrate  will  be 
able  to  say  that  he  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  ^estions  to  be  asked.  I  protested 
that  I  was  right  in  not  answering  cer- 
tain questions,  and  the  magistrate  said — 
**How  dare  you.  Sir,  make  terms  with 
the  law?"  The  conspiracy  under  in- 
vestigation might  have  involved  30  or 
40  persons ;  yet  I  was  the  201st  person 
brought  before  that  Court  of  Inquiry. 
Men  were  brought  before  it  who  had 
severed  their  relations  with  politics  long 
before,  and  were  asked  questions  re« 
lating  to  matters  that  had  taken  place 
years  previously.  When  I  declined  to 
answer,  the  magistrate  held  out  to  me 
the  prospect  that  I  should  go  to  prison. 
I  elected  to  go  to  prison.  But,  before 
we  reached  that  point,  the  magistrate 
tried,  by  threats  and  bullying,  to  over- 
come my  resolution.  He  did  not  try 
the  whisky  inducement  referred  to  to- 
night; but,  when  I  declined  to  be 
sworn,  he  suggested  that  I  should  leave 
the  country — that  I  should  leave  my 
business  and  my  family  and  my  country, 
because  I  would  not  please  him.  This 
was  one  of  the  Besident  Magistrates 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  law.  I  hold 
that  I  am  as  good  a  citizen  as  he  is,  and 
I  maintain  that  I  respect  the  law  of  the 
land  as  much  as  anyone  in  the  country, 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  down  to  the 
ordinary  policeman ;  and  yet  that  man 
had  the  audacity,  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  suggest  that  I  should  leave 
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the  country.  This  is  why  we  propose  to 
introduce  checks  and  safeguards  against 
the  improper  administration  of  such  a 
stringent  Act  as  this.  But  returning  to 
that  inquiry.  Having  failed  by  bulling 
and  threats  to  compel  me  to  submit  to  his 
terms,  he  tried  to  force  me  to  do  so  by 
other  means.  I  looked  round  the  apart- 
ment, and  what  did  I  see  ?  There  was 
a  detective  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand 
at  full  cock.  I  bade  him  put  it  aside, 
and  he  did  so,  but  the  magistrate  did 
not  tell  him  to  do  that.  By  every  force 
of  terror  the  magistrate  tried  to  compel 
me  to  submit  to  examination,  but  I 
refused.  I  think  it  was  a  dishonour- 
able position  to  be  placed  in  at  all,  and 
I  thought  the  Act  was  being  used,  in 
the  first  place,  for  a  purpose  to  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  applied ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  thought  I  should  do 
better  to  incur  the  penalty  under  the 
Act  than  submit  to  the  dishonourable 
terms  imposed.  Now,  what  effect  had 
this  treatment  with  regard  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ?  Had  it  the  effect  of  gain- 
ing for  it  any  additional  respect  ?  No, 
Sir,  my  conduct  drove  back  the  Grimes 
Act  in  Ireland,  because,  shortly  after- 
wards, the  Executive  could  not  get  men 
to  be  sworn  at  all,  and  the  half-a-dozen 
inquiries  going  on  at  the  time  were 
closed  up  in  a  fortnight.  Men  accepted 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  rather 
than  have  to  submit  to  the  terms  im- 
posed by  the  magistrate.  This  will 
occur  again,  and  I  advise  young  men 
in  Ireland,  if  the  Government  do  not 
accept  the  checks  which  we  propose,  to 
decline  to  be  sworn,  and  to  go  to  prison — 
to  resist  the  Government  who  are  pro- 
secuting their  political  opponents  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  get  them  to  leave  the 
country.  This  advice  will  be  followed, 
I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  young  men  of 
the  country  ;  and  I  say  no  matter  how 
you  pass  this  Act  of  Parliament  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  failure.  The  Scotch  law, 
to  which  reference  has  frequently  been 
made,  provides  that  it  should  be  stated 
to  the  person  brought  forward  what  is 
the  charge  on  which  he  is  brought  up 
for  examination.  No  such  statement 
will  be  made,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, by  the  Eesident  Magistrates  in 
Ireland.  Again,  by  the  Scotch  law,  it 
is  also  to  be  stated  to  the  person  to  be 
examined  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  make 
any  statement  unless  he  pleases  or  an- 
swer any  question.    That  is  what  the 

Mr.  /.  0^  Connor  ( Tij[>perary) 


Scotch  law  requires,  but  this  Act  does  not 
provide  for  any  such  protection  of  the 
witnesses.  The  magistrates  will  say 
that  they  are  the  best  judges  of  what 
questions  should  be  put,  and  if  any  pit>- 
test  be  made  by  the  person  under  exa- 
mination he  will  be  threatened  with 
imprisonment.  In  my  own  case,  when 
I  was  brought  up  a  second  time  for 
examination  I  was  sent  back  to  prison, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  action 
taken  in  this  House,  I  should  have  re- 
mained there  imtil  the  expiration  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  passing  22  out  of  the 
24  hours  in  a  cell  12  feet  by  six  feet. 
Therefore,  I  hold  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment desire  to  get  material  evidence 
under  this  Act  they  will  accept  this 
Amendment  and  others  that  have  been 
proposed  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
The  successful  operation  of  this  Act  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  confidence  that 
will  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  its  administration. 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessaiy,  in  order 
to  its  proper  administration,  that  men 
should  oe  appointed  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  who  have  some  respect  for  the 
law,  because  I  maintain  that  such  men 
as  Captain  Plunkett,  and  many  others 
like  him  in  Ireland,  have  no  respect 
whatever  for  the  law.  I  know  the  pri- 
vate sentiments  of  the  persons  of  whom 
I  am  speaking,  I  know  their  temper, 
and  I  know  that  they  will  bring  to  their 
judicial  functions  minds  warped  by  pre- 
judice and  a  determination  to  crush  the 
people  by  hook  or  crook.  I  believe  the 
Government  will  consult  their  conve- 
nience in  future  if  they  accept  this 
Amendment—if  they  put  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  law- 
yers who  have  some  respect  for  it,  and 
who  have  some  regard  for  the  Consti- 
tution, for  these  Besident  Magistrates 
in  Ireland  have  no  respect  for  tne  Con- 
stitution because  they  do  not  understand 
the  Constitution.  Their  education  and 
training  has  been  altogether  against 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Therefore,  I  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  do  well  to  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  very  stringent  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  hands  of  men  in  whom 
they  have  confidence,  and  in  whom  also 
the  people  will  have  some  amount  of 
confidence.  They  will  consult  their  con- 
venience by  doinff  that,  because  the 
other  course  on  fmich  they  seem  bent, 
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and  the  obstinacy  wbioh  seems  to  cha- 
racterize them  in  their  dealings  with 
suggestions  made  on  this  side  of   the 
House,    will    lead    to    a    considerable 
amount  of   inconvenience    and    heart- 
burning in  future,  for  they  will  bave  to 
defend  acts  which  will  not  bear  strict 
investigation ;  they  will  have  to  defend 
many  false  and  many  erroneous  inter- 
pretations of   the  Bill  now  under  con- 
sideration and  about  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land.     I  have  bad  bitter  experi- 
ence not  only  of  the  Crimes  Act,  but  of 
most  other  Coercion    Acts  passed  for 
what  is  called  tbe  better  Government  of 
Ireland.    I  have  no  desire  to  see  the 
people  driven  to  a  state  of  exaspera- 
tion.    I  have  no  desire  to  endure  tbose 
physical  sufferings  in  the  future  which  I 
have  endured  in  the  past ;   but,  if   it 
sbould  come  to  that,  I  sball  not  shirk 
them.    I  shall  be  in  my  place  in  Ire- 
land to  contend  against  the  wicked  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  of  Parliament, 
because  many  acts  of   Parliament   de- 
signed for  the  good  of  Ireland  have  been 
wickedly  administered  by  those  in  whom 
tbe  Government  of  the  day  have  had 
confidence.     It  is    in  the    best  spirit, 
therefore,  that  I  now  ofifer  tbese  sugges- 
tions to  the  Government.    I  have  drawn 
from  my  experience  in  doing    so.     I 
cannot  discuss  the  question  from  a  legal 
point  of  view — that  has  been  already 
done  by  those  on  these  Benches  who  are 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  it.     The  duty 
will  be  imposed  on  us  to  see  that  the 
Act,  if  it  becomes  law,  is  administered 
in  a  fashion  which  will  press  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  the  people  of  Ireland; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  often  to  defend  the  action 
of  the  administrators  of  the  law — the 
Eesident  Magistrates  and  others.     The 
law  will  perhaps  be  put  in  operation 
against  Members  of  this  House.     How- 
ever that  may  be,  any  improper  admini- 
stration of   the  Act  which  may  result 
from  refusing  to  admit  the  very  reason- 
able   Amendments   proposed  on  these 
Benches,  will  bring  such  a  storm  about 
their  ears  as  to  make  the  Government 
regret  the  course  they  have  taken. 

Mb.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  It 
is  obvious  that  in  the  matter  of  coercion 
in  Ireland  the  Government  are  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  It  is  worth  noting  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  from  the 
hesitating,  halting  provisions  in  earlier 
Coercion  Bills  to  the  cynical  perfections 


of  the  present  proposals.    The  section  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  established  secret 
inquiries,  provided  that  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  might  open  an  inquiry.    That  was 
bad  enough,  considering  the  character 
of  the  County  Magistrates  in  Ireland, 
three-fourths  of  which  body  consist  of 
members  of  the  landlord  class ;  but,  in 
the  Act  of  1882,  by  the  16th  section,  it 
was  enacted  that  those  inquiries  should 
be  held  by  a  Besident  Magistrate  in  the 
district  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted.   That  was  a  distinct  advance. 
It  was  found,  on  investigation,  that  the 
unpaid  magistrates  were  not  quite  de- 
pendent enough  on  the  Government  of 
the  day,  and  it  was  felt  that  some  more 
dependent  officials  ought  to  be  employed 
for  carrying  out  this  provision  of  the 
Act.    But  that  was  not  enough  for  the 
framers  of  the  present  Bill.     This  Bill 
provides  that  any  Eesident  Magistrate 
m  ay  hold  these  inquiries.     How  will  that 
work  ?    The  Government  will  look  out 
for  some  men  of  exceptional  experience 
in  hunting  out  crime,  and  their  choice 
will  fall,  in   all  probability,   on    some 
person  like  French,  or  one  enagaged  in 
the  Detective  Department.     Everyone 
knows  that  French  was  in  the  highest 
repute  when  he  was  in  the  Constabulary, 
where  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
tective Department.     He  was  the  man 
employed  by  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  hold  inquiries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  was,  as  he  said,  '*  often 
obliged  to  work  things  close  up  to  the 
wind." 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Coubtney) 
(Cornwall,  Bodmin) :  I  fail  to  see  the 
relevancy  of  the  observations  which  the 
hon.  Member  is  now  making  to  the 
Question  before  the  Committee. 

Mr,  CLANCY :  I  W6W  trying  to  point 
out  that  such  a  man  might  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  this 
section.      

Mb.  COUETNEY  :  According  to  my 
view,  that  is  not  relevant. 

Mr.  CLANCY:  I  was  endeavouring 
to  show  that  the  Government  might 
select  persons,  who  were  engaged,  like 
French,  in  hunting  up  crime  by  more 
than  questionable  devices. 

Mb.  COUETNEY:  That  would  be 
totally  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  CLANCY :  Well,  I  will  leave  that 
point,  and  suggest  that  some  members 
of  the  Irish  Bar  should  be  substituted 
for  the   Bosident   Magistrates,  and  I 
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cannot  see  why  a  proposal  of  this  cha- 
racter should  not  be  accepted.  Surely 
the  County  Court  Judges  can  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Government.  There  must  be 
among  them  suitable  persons — they  are 
nearly  all  of  them  connected  with  the 
landlords,  and  they  are  all  experienced 
in  holding  Courts  of  Inquiry  already. 
Between  these  men,  and  the  half-pay 
officers,  who  have  always  been,  and  will 
be,  mere  creatures  of  the  Government, 
there  is  the  widest  possible  difference. 
The  County  Court  Judge  is  not  de- 
pendent for  his  salary  or  the  continuance 
of  his  office  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  the  profession  of  the  Bar  has 
after  all  some  effect  in  producing  a  sense 
of  honour  among  its  members  which  is 
entirely  absent  from  the  class  of  half- 
pay  officers.  This  proposal,  if  it  were 
adopted,  would  have  the  effect  of  assi- 
milating, to  some  extent,  the  law  of 
Ireland  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  The 
law  of  Scotland  is  this,  that  the  inquiry 
must  be  carried  out  by  a  judicial  autho- 
rity. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  point 
which  has  been  overlooked.  Now,  I  am 
open  to  correction  if  I  am  wrong ;  but 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  in 
the  first  place,  no  inquiry  can  be  held 
like  this  in  Scotland  unless  there  is  an 
an  accused  person,  and,  secondly,  that  it 
cannot  be  put  in  operation  except  by 
order  of  a  judicial  officer.  We  now  ask 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted 
by  judicial  officers,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  make 
this  request,  because  the  very  worst 
construction  only  can  be  put  upon 
the  intentions  of  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trates. 

Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.E., 
Holdomess) :  I  shall  be  glad  if  Hor 
Majesty's  Government  can  see  their  way 
to  mentioning  the  qualifications  which 
may  bo  desirable  in  the  gentlemen  who 
will  administer  this  part  of  the  Bill.  I 
speak  from  my  experience  as  an  officer, 
and  while  I  think  substantial  justice  is 
done,  yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that  difficult  cases  are  not  always  satis- 
factorily or  easily  dealt  with,  and  I 
assume  that  that  arises  from  the  fact 
those  gentlemen  who  have  had  to  ad- 
minister the  law  were  men  without 
judicial  experience.  I  should  heve  been 
glad  if  the  Government  could  have  seen 
their  way,  in  some  degree,  to  make  a 
concession  to  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  in  this  matter.    I  am 

J/r.  Clancy 


disposed  to  think  that  it  would  give 
greater  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  these  powers,  if  people  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  law  had  been  directed 
to  administer  them. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
how  the  hon.  and   gallant  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  is  going  to  vote 
on  this  question.     Notwithstanding  the 
Platonic  regret  expressed  about  the  ab- 
sence of  safeguard  from  this  clause,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  hon. 
and  gallant    Gentleman  voting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  majority.      I  think  the 
Amendment  before   the   House  is  the 
most  imx>ortant  we  have  had  yet  to  deal 
with.     Hitherto  we  have  had  Amend- 
ments of  a  very  important  nature ;  but 
up  to  the  present  time  I  venture  to  say  we 
have  only  touched  a  fringe  of  the  matter, 
and  that  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
question  is  the  character  of  the  tribunal 
to  which  the  Government  intend  handing 
over   these  inquiries.     Our  opinion  is 
that  not  only  has  the  Gt>vemment  se- 
lected  a  bad  class  of  officials  for  holding 
these  investigations,   but  that  if  they 
were  to  rack  their  brains  to  find  out  the 
worst  class  of  persons  they   could  not 
have  hit  upon  a  class  better  suited  to 
their  purpose  than  that  of  the  Resident 
Magistrates.    We  have  heard  what  that 
official's  duties  and  obligations  are  as 
defined  by  Act    of    Parliament.      We 
know.  Sir,  what  hostage  to  fortune  this 
official  is  obliged  to  give  before  he  can 
merit  reward ;    we  know  that,  when  a 
Resident  Magistrate  in  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  his  judicial  career  claims  the 
pension  which  most  public  officials  enjoy, 
he  has,  as  a  preliminary,  to  go  to  his 
masters  in  Dublin  Castle  and  obtain  from 
the  Chief  Secretary  a  certificate  that  he 
hasservedhim  with  diligence  andfidelity, 
these  being  the  words  which  are  to  be 
found  in  tiie  Act  of  Parliament.    We 
can  imagine  the  cold  reception  which 
one  of  these  officials  would  get  if  his 
acts  as  Resident  Magistrate,  and  if  the 
political  views  and  sentiments  expressed 
Dy  him  at  any  time,  did  not  meet  with 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Chief  Secret 
tary.    We    have   further   heard,    Mr. 
Courtney,  what  the  general  character  of 
the  class  from  which  Resident  Magis- 
trates  in  Ireland  are  drawn  is.    We 
I  have  seen  it  proved  from  the  figures 
supplied  to  us  by  the  Government  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Resident  Magis- 
trases  are  not  legal  gentlemeni  are  not 
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men  trained  in  the  law,  are  not  men 
who  have  any  special  knowledge  of 
legal  subjects,  but  are,  in  the  pro- 
portion, I  think,  of  59  to  17,  half- pay 
officers  or  gentlemen  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  Military  Services  in 
this  country.  Well,  Sir,  that  is  not 
enough.  I  ask  you  whether  the  Irish 
Bosident  Magistrates  are  drawn  from 
the  people,  are  they  drawn  from  the 
classes  who,  in  Ireland,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  masses  of 
the  people  ?  We  know  that  is  not  the 
case;  we  know  that,  on  the  contrary, 
tho  office  of  Besident  Magistrate  is  a 
rest,  a  refugium  peccatorum^  that  that 
office  is  the  reward  which  every  broken 
down  half- pay  officer,  which  every 
younger  son  or  younger  brother  of  an 
Irish  landlord  or  Peer  looks  forward 
to  when  he  cannot  eke  out  his  means 
in  any  other  way.  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  the  Beturn  which  is  before  the 
House  could  be  still  further  supple- 
mented, we  should  find  that  even  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  that  body 
than  is  indicated  by  the  figures  I  have 
mentioned  is  connected  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  landlord  class,  a  class 
whom  we  all  know  have  for  the  last 
half-dozen  years  been  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict  with  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
whom  these  gentlemen  are  to  mete  out 
law  under  this  section.  What  is  the 
next  fact  we  have  to  meet  ?  What  has 
been  the  relation  existing  between  Besi- 
dent Magistrates  in  Ireland  and  the 
people,  and  the  politicans  of  Ireland  for 
the  past  half-dozen  years  ?  There  is  not 
one  of  these  officials,  certainly  not  one 
prominent  among  them,  who  has  not  on 
some  occasion  or  other  come  into  violent 
conflict  with  some  public  man,  with  the 
National  League  organization,  or  with 
some  of  the  prominent  members  of  it. 
We  know  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  which  these  gentlemen  have 
or  had  to  fulfil  under  the  Grimes  Act  was 
the  duty  of  dispersing  public  meetings, 
and  we  know  that  in  discharging  that 
duty  they  over  and  over  again  came 
into  violent,  and  I  must  say  in  some 
cases  physical,  conflict  with  Irish  politi- 
cians who  were  conducting  the  national 
movement.  That  being  so,  I  ask,  is  this 
this  the  class  of  officials  to  whom  the 
Government  ought  to  hand  over  the 
enormous  powers  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion ?  The  Government  themselves 
admit  in  this  Bill  that  for  the  adminis- 


tration of  some  of  its  provisions,  at  least, 
some  legal  knowledge  is  required.  Then 
they  go  on  to  provide  for  the  holding  of 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction ;  they 
make  this  concession  to  public  opinion 
and  to  our  ?iews — they  require  that  one 
of  the  magistrates  composing  that  Court 
shall  be  a  gentleman  possessed  of  some 
degree  of  legal  knowledge.  I  assert, 
Sir,  that  if  it  is  important  that  one  of 
the  magistrates  composing  the  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  should  be  a  person 
having  legal  knowledge,  it  is  ten  times 
more  important  that  the  official  who 
holds  the  proposed  Star  Chamber  inquiry 
should  be  a  person  similarly  qualified.  It 
is  said  by  the  nght  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  that  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
required,  that  any  magistrate  will  be 
sufficient  to  administer  the  powers  con« 
ferred  imder  this  section,  because,  as 
he  says,  any  magistrate  has  power  to 
take  depositions.  We  will  be  content 
to  limit  the  powers  of  this  section  to 
the  powers  of  taking  depositions ;  but 
is  it  not  the  case  of  the  Government 
that  something  more  than  the  taking 
of  depositions  is  required.  If  all  that 
they  want  is  the  talung  of  depositions, 
they  have  that  power  already,  and  this 
section  is  not  necessary.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate who  holds  a  Court  under  this  sec- 
tion will  not  be  merely  to  take  depo- 
sitions, but  to  hold  a  species  of  inqui- 
sition ;  to  endeavour  to  rack  from  will- 
ing or  unwilling  witnesses  information 
on  any  and  every  conceivable  subject 
which  the  Attorney  General  may  hand 
to  him  for  investigation,  and  that  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  magistrate 
presiding  in  this  Star  Chamber  Court 
will  be  duties  as  different  as  any  can 
be  from  the  mere  duty  of  taking  deposi- 
tions. No,  Mr.  Courtney,  the  proceed- 
ings which  will  go  on  in  the  secret 
Courts,  into  which  the  Press  cannot  peep 
for  the  purpose  of  retailing  what  takes 
place,  upon  which,  as  the  section  at  pre- 
sent stcmds,  there  will  be  no  sort  of 
check  —  the  proceedings  of  these  courts 
will  resemble,  not  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ings of  any  Court  of  Law,  but  will  re- 
semble— and  I  should  say  considerably 
exceed — the  proceedings  which  go  on  at 
a  drum-head  court  martial.  I  have 
never  been  present  at  a  drum-head  court 
martial,  but  I  can  very  well  understand 
that  that  class  of  proceedings  would  be 
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far  more  congenial  to  the  captains  and 
colon ols  from  whom  the  Irish  Besident 
Magisterial  Bench  is  recruited  than  the 
ordinary  proceedings  which  takes  place 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  I  wish  now  to  advance 
another  argument  on  this  subject,  and 
it  is  one  which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
hitherto  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee.  We  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  Ireland  of  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  in  the  past ;  we  all  know  that  for 
three  years  under  the  Crimes  Act  this 
power  to  hold  secret  investigations  was 
given  to  the  Executive  in  Ireland,  and 
was  largely  exercised  by  them.  And 
what,  I  ask,  was  the  lesson  which  these 
inquiries  taught  ?  Why,  that  in  the  one 
case  where  the  duty  of  holding  an  in- 
quiry was  handed  over,  not  to  a  Besident 
Magistrate,  but  to  a  competent  member 
of  the  Irish  Bar,  namely — in  the  case 
where  a  secret  investigation  was  held  in 
Dublin  into  the  Phoenix  Park  assassina- 
tions, and  in  that  case  only  was  a  secret 
inquiry  successful.  In  no  other  case  out 
of  the  enormous  number  of  secret  in- 
quiries held  all  over  Ireland  have  the 
proceedings  resulted  successfully.  Let 
us  consider  the  case  of  Kerry,  taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  that  coun- 
try about  the  time  when  the  Crimes  Act 
was  passed.  In  no  part  of  Ireland  was 
the  necessity  for  these  secret  inquiries 
greater,  assuming  that  inquiries  of  this 
character  are  necessary  at  all.  A  small 
district  of  Kerry,  the  distance  round 
Castleisland,  had  been  disgraced  by  pro- 
bably more  crime  than  had  been  com- 
mitted in  any  other,  I  will  not  say  equal 
area  of  Ireland,  but  I  might  almost  say 
in  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  taken  together. 
What  happened  in  Kerry  ?  The  Go- 
vernment, instead  of  acting  as  they  did 
in  Dublin,  instead  of  appointing  a  com- 
petent person,  a  barrister  or  lawyer,  to 
nold  a  secret  inquiry,  sent  down  Cap- 
tain Plunkett  and  other  gentlemen  of 
that  character.  These  men  held  inquiry 
after  inquiry,  they  brought  up  witness 
after  witness,  the  inquiries  were  spread 
over  weeks  and  even  months,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  In 
no  single  case  did  the  inquiries  held  in 
Kerry  lead  to  the  bringing  of  a  single 
criminal  to  justice ;  whereas,  in  the  one 
case  where  they  appointed  Mr.  Curran, 
a  gentleman  who  is  now  a  County  Court 
Judge,  the  inquiry  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Well,  what  happened  in  Kerry 
is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  failure 
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of  these  inquiries.  Several  murders  had 
been  committed  in  or  about  the  district 
of  Loughrea,  and  the  Government  sent 
down  a  Hesident  Magistrate  to  hold  in- 
quiries there.  As  in  Kerry,  the  Besi- 
dent  Magistrate  failed,  as  he  will  always 
fail  wherever  duties  other  than  those 
of  a  bludgeon  man  are  cast  upon  him. 
If  the  Government  found  their  action  in 
this  matter  on  the  experience  drawn 
from  the  administration  of  the  Crimes 
Act,  they  will  find  in  that  experience 
the  strongest  argument  for  taking  away 
from  Hesident  Magistrates  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  section,  and  handing 
them  over  either  to  the  County  Court 
Judges,  or  to  some  other  competent  per- 
sons. My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance)  has  al- 
ready drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
by  this  Amendment  he  has  brought  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  more  in 
consonance  with  the  Scotch  law,  upon 
which  law  the  Gt)vemment  chiefly  rely 
in  making  this  proposal.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  dwell  upon  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  The  only  argument  addressed 
to  the  Committee  against  the  proposal 
of  my  hon.  Friend  is  that  the  outies 
which  this  section  creates  are  duties  of 
a  character  foreign  to  those  which  are 
ordinarily  discharged  by  County  Court 
Judges.  Well,  of  course,  we  know  that 
that  is  so ;  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
up  to  the  present  time  County  Court 
Judges  in  Ireland  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  discharge  such  duties  as  are 
contemplated  by  this  section.  But  that 
is  no  argument  against  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend  ;  the  power  created 
by  this  section  is  altogether  a  new 
power,  it  has  never  existed  before  ex- 
cept in  the  one  case  of  the  Crimes  Act, 
where,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  failed 
when  it  was  administered  by  Hesident 
Magistrates  to  whom  it  is  now  proposed 
to  hand  over  the  administration  of  it, 
and  it  succeeded  in  the  one  case  in  which 
it  was  handed  over  to  a  County  Court 
Judge.  The  proposal  to  hand  over  this 
power  to  County  Court  Judges  is  a  novel 
one;  but  so  are  the  powers  contained 
in  the  Bill  we  are  now  discussing,  and  if 
the  Amendment  is  to  be  condemned  on 
the  ground  that  the  proposal  contained 
in  it  is  a  novel  one,  I  fear  that  in  using 
that  argument  the  Government  are  using 
one  which  will  tell  with  deadly  effect 
against  many  other  of  the  proposals  of 
this  Bill.    I  ask  that  the  Government 
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should  give  us  some  undertaking  that  if 
they  will  not  accept  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend  they  will,  at  any  rate, 
do  something  that  ^nll  in  some  way  pro- 
vide that  the  officials  to  whom  they  hand 
over  the  tremendous  powers  created  by 
this  clause  shall  be  persons  competent  to 
administer  these  powers  intelligently, 
and  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  adminis- 
ter the  Bill  impartially.  I  am  sure  my 
hon.  Friend  is  not  particularly  wedded 
to  the  form  in  which  he  has  proposed 
his  Amendment.  He  would  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  concession  in  the  direction 
of  his  Amendment,  and  I  think  the 
least  we  can  ask  is  that  in  some  form  or 
other  the  Government  will  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  of  the  Amendment.  The 
point  of  the  Amendment  is  one  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Committee,  and  I  think  we  are  jus- 
tified in  debating  the  Amendment  until 
we  receive  some  concession  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webstbb)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
do  not  intend  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  by  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes) ;  but  I  desire  to  say  what 
the  Government  consider  it  well  to  do  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  We  do  intend  to 
accept  the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  H.  Fowler)  which  appears 
upon  the  Paper  lower  down — namely, 
to  insert  in  Clause  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "magistrate,"  the  words  **of 
whose  legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor shall  be  satisfied." 

SiE  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby) : 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  arises  upon 
this  Amendment ;  but  can  the  Govern- 
ment let  us  know  to-night  the  nature  of 
the  other  Amendments  they  have  under- 
taken to  propose  on  the  subject  of  the 
retrospective  action  of  the  Bill  ? 

SiE  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Pro- 
bably  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  un- 
aware that  the  Amendment  he  par- 
ticularly mentions  already  stands  upon 
the  Paper  of  Amendments. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
I  think  we  might  have  been  induced  to 
have  accepted  me  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler),  if  we 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  extraordinaiy  Return  which  has 
been  read  by  my  honi  Friend  the  Mem- 


ber  for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance) 
this  evening,  and  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  qualifications  and  previous  callings 
of  the  Resident  Magistrates  of  Ireland. 
After  having  read  that  Return,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  us  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  could  not  by  any  possibility 
reasonably  satisfy  himself  of  the  legal 
knowledge  of  these  gentlemen,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  no  legal 
knowledge  whatever.  I  observe  a  most 
remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  that 
Return,  that  there  is  a  distinction  made 
in  it  between  barristers  and  practising 
barristers.  There  are  about  three  bar- 
risters and  two  practising  barristers 
given  in  the  Return.  I  think  that  is  the 
amount  that  the  Profession  of  the  Law 
contributes  to  the  Resident  Magistracy 
of  Ireland.  There  are  some  other  in- 
teresting items  of  information  to  be 
gained  by  a  perusal  of  this  Return. 
The  main  body  of  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland  are  half-pay  officers,  or  men  of 
that  class— there  are  59  of  such  men  out 
of  a  total  of  76  Resident  Magistrates. 
We  have  just  listened  to  a  most  interest- 
ing speeon  from  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Holder- 
ness  Division  of  York  (Commander 
Bethell).  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  the  general  in- 
ability of  men  unacquainted  with  law, 
or  men  of  military  or  quasi'military  con- 
nection, to  adjudicate  on  any  questions  in 
which  legal  points  are  of  necessity  raised. 
I  contend  there  is  no  point  of  criminal 
practice  in  which  a  man's  knowledge  of 
law  should  be  more  thorough  than  the 
point  in  connection  with  the  testing  of 
evidence  in  criminal  cases.  It  requires 
a  man  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  in  Court,  before  he 
can  possibly  be  qualified  to  sit  and  adju- 
dicate on  questions  in  connection  with 
the  exactness,  orotherwise,of  the  evidence 
of  persons  brought  before  him.  The 
whole  character  of  this  clause,  the  whole 
power  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer 
under  it,  is  a  power  of  so  wide  and  so 
far-reaching  a  character  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  consent  to  it  without 
opposition.  We  cannot  consent  for  a 
moment  to  powers  such  as  are  provided 
for  in  this  clause  being  conferred  upon 
the  Resident  Magistrates  of  Ireland. 
We  have  unfortunate  experience  of  the 
way  in  which  these  inquiries  have  been 
held  under  previous  Acts;    we  know 
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well  the  power  that  was  exercised  under 
the  Coercion  Act  of  1882  by  Mr.  Cliflford 
Lloyd  and  persons  of  his  class  in  Ire- 
land ;  we  know  that  men  were  brought 
before  Besident  Magistrates,  examined 
time  after  time,  committed  and  re- com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  kept  in  gaol  for 
months  at  a  time.    We  know  that  secret 
inquiries  were  held  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tracting information,  and  with  no  suc- 
cess ;  we  know  that  when  that  was  done 
the  political  officials  of  the  Grown  in 
Ireland  were  of  a  Liberal  tendency,  and 
we  can  very  well  expect  what  will  be 
done   when    not    only  the    permanent 
officials  of  Ireland,  but  most  of  the  poli- 
tical officials  for  the  time  being,  are  of 
an  Orange  hue.   The  permanent  officials 
have  always  been  Orangemen ;  but  this 
is  almost  the  first  time  we  have  had 
avowed    Orangemen    in  high  political 
positions.     Take,  for  instance,  the  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  (Colonel  King-Harman).  Not 
long   ago  he  went  to  Hathmines,   and 
was  rapturously  applauded  when  he  said 
he  was  just  after  joining  the  Orange 
Society.    It  is  men  of  this  class  who  are 
to    be    entrusted   with   this   enormous 
power.    We  know  that  when  a  Besident 
Magistrate  acts  at  all  fairly,  he  is  at  once 
marked  out  on  a  Beport  of  the  local 
police  for  the  censure  and  condemnation 
of  the  Government  in  Dublin.     I  can 
give  instances  which  have  come  within 
my  own  knowledge  when  men,  having 
acted  fairly,  men,  having  decided  in  a 
way  which  did  not  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
Sub-Inspectors  and  County  Inspectors 
of  Ireland,  were  watched  and  degraded, 
and  sometimes  dismissed.     There  was 
such  a  case  in   1883.     A  Mr.   Perry, 
a     Besident    Magistrate    in    Ireland, 
had  attended  a  meeting  and  read  a  pro- 
clamation suppressing  it ;  but  his  con- 
duct on  the  Bench  was  extremely  fair, 
and  he  refused  to  convict  on  every  petty 
charge  brought  before  him  by  the  police. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  turned  out  of 
the  Besident  Magistracy  ;  but  he  has 
been  re-appointed,  I  think,  by  the  Tory 
Qovemment,  and  sent  to  the  most  remote 
part  of  West  Mayo — ^namely,  Belmullet. 
Captain  West  was  censured,  too,  because 
he  would  not  do  what  was  required  of 
him  by  the  police  ;  and  I  need  not  refer 
to  the  case  of  Mr  Butler,  who  was  sent 
to  a  remote  portion  of  Kerry  because  he 
would  not  do  the  bidding  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  Government  deal  with  these 
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men  who  do  not  suit   their  views    as 
ordinary  men  deal  with  their  enemies — 
they  give  them  no  quarter  whatever. 
These  men  are  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  are  dismissed  at  plea- 
sure ;  the  result  is  that  they  are  in  the 
same  moral  condition  that  Judges    of 
England  were  in  200  or  300  years  ago, 
who  were  dependent  for  their  continu- 
ance in  office  upon  the  will  of  the  Eling 
for  the  time  being.     We  know  exactly 
what  the  conduct  of  such   Judges  as 
Judge  Jefferies  was.    If  the  condition  of 
the  Judges  was  so  excessively  corrupt, 
what  must  be  the  present  condition  of 
these  officials  who  are  dependent  for 
their  places  upon  the  will  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  the  time  being  ?    It  is  a 
monstrous  thing  to  propose  that   the 
liberties  of  the  great  oody  of  the  Irish 
people  should  be  intrusted  to  such  men. 
We  know  that  under  this  clause  in- 
quiries will  be  constantly  held,  that  Besi- 
dent Magistrates  will  be  sent  about  from 
place  to  place  to  hold  inquiries,    and 
that  the  whole  country  will  be  agitated, 
disturbed,  and  terrorized  by  these  con- 
stant inquisitions ;  no  such  thing  as  per- 
sonal safety  or  personal  liberty  existing 
in  the  country.     The    right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for   Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  has  been  again  harping 
on  the  depositions.     He  assumes,  be- 
cause   the    depositions    are    taken    in 
private,    that   the    Court    of    Inquiry 
should  also  take  place  in  private.     The 
only    persons    whose    depositions    are 
taken  in  private  are  persons  who  know 
that  they  know  something  about  the 
facts  they  are  being   examined  upon ; 
and  they  cannot  be  examined  under  the 
cognate  clause  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  compelled  to  give  evidence  to  cri- 
minate themselves.    In  the  present  Bill 
there  is  no  such  safeguard.    A  man  can 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence  upon  any 
question  put  to  him;    and  when  men 
have  refused  to  answer  questions,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  criminate  them- 
selves, the  magistrates  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  say  that  the  answer  they 
would  give  would  not  be  of  an  incrimi- 
nating character,  and  because  the  wit- 
nesses would  not  then  answer,  they  have 
been  committed  for  contempt  of  Court 
and  kept  in  prison  a  month  at  a  time. 
If  that  sort  of  thing  can  happen  under 
the  law  as  it  stands,  what  would  it  be 
under  a  law  that  gave  magistrates  abso- 
lute power  to  put  any  question  they  liked 
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to  witnesses,  and  that,  not  in  open  Court, 
but  in  a  secret  Court  where  a  man  may 
be  intimidated  —  where  those  poor 
peasants  may  be  frightened  out  of  their 
fiyes  by  one  of  these  military  swash- 
bucklers ?  We  know  the  kind  of  men 
these  Kesident  Magistrates  are — these 
half-drunken  swaggeriug  hot  keens,  the 
scorn  of  the  people,  and  the  most 
demoralizing  influence  in  the  country. 
We  know  who  these  gentlemen  are — 
taken  from  the  most  demoralizing  class 
which  has  afflicted  the  countries  of 
Europe.  I  think  we  are  bound  at  every 
stage  of  the  discussion  of  this  clause  to 
resist  as  far  as  we  x>ossibly  can  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Statute  which  will  place  such 
absolute  powers  and  such  absolute  dis- 
cretion in  the  hands  of  the  Besident 
Magistrates ;  and  I  think  that  if  the 
Government  have  any  real  regard  for 
personal  liberty — and  they  are  very  fond 
of  talking  about  the  terrorism  of  the 
National  League — they  would  not  pass 
a  law  which  will  place  such  absolute 
power  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
persons,  but  would  give  some  security 
to  people  who  are  to  be  examined  in 
Courts  of  Law  that  they  shall  not  be 
compelled,  under  pain  of  imprisonment, 
to  make  statement  which  would  crimi- 
nate themselves,  and  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion of  their  friends  who  were  guilty  of 
no  crime  at  all. 

Me.  W.  a.  MACDONALD  (Queen's 
Co.,  Ossory) :  I  believe  no  class  of  men 
could  be  chosen  more  incapable  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duty  sought  to  be 
placed  upon  them  by  tlus  clause  than 
the  Besident  Magistrates  of  Ireland. 
And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is 
not  that  I  believe  that  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  the  military  profession  are  less 
honourable,  according  to  their  code  of 
honour,  than  barristers  would  be,  but 
because  I  conceive  that  there  is  no  kind 
of  training  in  the  world  which  can  be 
given  to  men  so  unsuitable  to  make 
them  civil  magistrates  as  a  military 
training.  Now,  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  those  gentlemen — not  in  the 
sense  that  I  myself  have  sufifered  from 
them,  which  might  be  supposed  by  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House  to  create 
in  my  mind  a  bias  against  them — but 
because  I  have  been  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  a  case  which  was  tried  by 
one  of  those  military  Besident  Magis- 
trates, and  at  which  I  was  present ;  and 
the  circumstances   were  such   that  I 


declare  positively  in  this  House  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  give  evi- 
dence at  a  secret  inquiry  of  this  kind 
before     these     men.      Now,     I     will 
briefly  explain   to   the  Committee  my 
experience.     Some   years    ago    I    was 
living  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  there 
was  a  servant  of  mine  who  had  been 
assaulted    by   a   policeman.     My   ser- 
vant was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  the 
policeman   was  a    Protestant.     I  took 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  case  be* 
cause  I  believed  the  woman's  statement, 
and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  secure  that  justice  should 
be  done.     Accordingly  I  engaged  legal 
assistance  for  her,  and  did  all  I  could  to 
see  that  she  obtained  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment.     I  went  to  the  Court  on  the  day 
that  I  supposed  that  the  case  would  come 
on— the  Petty  Sessions   Court   of  the 
place.    That  case  did  not  come  on,  but  a 
case  somewhat  connected  with  it  did, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  was  amazed  by 
what  I  witnessed  in  that  Court  on  that 
occasion.  One  of  these  military  Besident 
Magistrates — I  have  no  objection  to  give 
his  name — ^it  is  Captain  Hatchell — his 
name  was  read  out  in  the  list  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment— well,  this  gentleman  placed  him- 
self in  that  Petty  Sessions  Court,  with 
his  back  to   the  fire,    and  carried   on 
the    proceedings    in    the    way    that, 
I    venture   to    say,    would    not   for  a 
moment   be    tolerated    in  an   English 
Court.     One  man  came  forward  as  a 
witness.      He  had  been  a    soldier— I 
happened  to   know  something  of  the 
man.    He  gave  his  evidence  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  he  ordinarily  expressed 
himself.     There    was    nothing    hard, 
nothing  insulting   or  offensive  in  the 
man's  manner  at  all ;  and  this  military 
Besident  Magistrate  actually  threatened 
to  send  him  to  gaol  if  he  would  not  give 
his  evidence  in  what  he  was  pleased  to 
term  **  a  more  respectful  manner."    Al- 
together I  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  .justice  from  this  magis- 
trate, and  so  firmly  was  I  convinced  of 
this  that  I  wrote  to  a  number  of  the 
ordinary  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  my 
neighbourhood,  telling  them  generally 
of  my  want  of  confidence,  and  request- 
ing them  to  come  and  see  that  justice 
would  be  done  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Court,  when  I  knew  this  case  would 
come  on,    I  received  a  letter  from  one 
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of  these  magistrates,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  intended  to  be  present,  eren 
if  he  had  not  received  my  letter,  and 
that  he  regretted  that  I  had  been 
driven  to  make  the  application.  Well, 
the  next  time  the  case  did  come  on,  and 
there  was  a  full  Bench  of  magistrates. 
Then  the  military  gentleman  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking  learned  to  behave 
himself,  being  restrained  by  the  other 
Justices  ;  and  everything  was  done  in  an 
ordinary  and  Constitutional  way,  and 
the  policeman  was  fined.  The  Eesident 
Magistrate,  however,  showed  his  bias 
before  the  case  was  finally  disposed  of. 
He  said — **  I  will  not  agree  to  that," 
when  it  was  proposed  by  the  other 
magistrates  that  costs  should  be  given 
to  my  servant  for  the  assault  that  had 
been  committed  upon  her.  I  think  any- 
body with  a  fair  mind  must  have  been 
pained  when  he  heard  the  list  read  out 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  proposed 
the  Amendment,  when  one  after  another 
of  these  Eesident  Magistrates  were  de- 
scribed as  military  men.  What  do  they 
know  about  law  ?  What  can  they  know 
about  law  ?  I  say  that  generally 
they  know  nothing  about  the  law,  and 
still  less  about  justice;  and  I  say  it  is 
simply  monstrous,  if  you  will  consider 
the  character  of  the  inquiry  you  propose 
to  give  them  power  to  hold,  and  the 
duties  you  propose  to  impose  upon  them 
^t  is  simply  monstrous  that  this  power 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands.  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  not  a  question  of  taking  de- 
positions. Surely  some  knowledge  of 
the  law  is  necessary  if  men  are  to  be  able 
to  ask  impertinent  questions.  Now,  the 
proposal  which  has  been  made  to  us — 
which  is  called  a  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Government — is  an  utterly  worth- 
less and  unsatisfactory  concession.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  concession  at  all.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  we  are  told,  is  to  take 
care  that  this  power  is  to  be  given  to 
Besident  Magistrates  who  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  law.  But  where  will  you 
find  in  the  list  that  has  been  read  out  to 
us  Besident  Magistrates  who  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  law?  They  do  not 
possess  it ;  and  unless  we  have  a  distinct 
assurance  and  security  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  an  entirely  new  class  of  Besi- 
dent Magistrates  will  be  created,  in 
whom  the  Lord  Chancellor  can  have 
confidence,  because  they  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  the  concession  of  the 
Government  will  be  absolutely  futile. 
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Well,  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  genuine  concession  in  this  matter 
is  called  for,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
Government,   but  on   account  of  their 
ultimate  interests,  if  they  are  to  secure 
that  this  section  is  to  be  worked.     Al- 
ready the  Government  may  have  seen  in 
this   House  ominous  signs  that  should 
lead  them  to  consider  that  probably  this 
section  will  not  be  worked  at  all.  Already 
we  have  heard  that  the  word  may  be 
passed  that  no  one  in  Ireland  ought  to 
give  information    at   all    at  these  tri- 
bunals.    If  this  is  done,  what  becomes 
of  your  law?    And  I  consider  that  if 
you  are  sensible  men,  you  will  modify 
your  clause  in  such  a  way  that  these 
objectionable  features — which  make  it 
reasonable,  and,  as  I  think,  right,  that 
the  people  should  be  advised  not  to  give 
evidence — will  be  removed,  so  that  you 
may  get  the  information  which  you  re- 
quire under  this  section.     I  will  only 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  proposed]by 
this  Amendment  to  give  this  power  to 
the  Crown   Solicitor — a  man  who  has 
experience  in  examining  witnesses  be- 
fore the  County  Court  Judge.     Now,  is 
there  any  man  of  fair  mind  who  really 
believes  that  this  matter  will  be  so  well 
and  so  fairly  done  by  a  Besident  Magis- 
trate  as  it  would  be  done  by  a  Crown 
Solicitor  in  the  presence  of  a  County 
Court  Judge  ?     Why,  the  County  Court 
would  be  a  check  on  the  Crown  Solicitor 
if  he  asked  questions  not  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry ;    and   the    County   Court 
Judge  is  a  man  in  whom  the  Govern- 
ment   have  special  confidence.     They 
have  such  confidence  in  him  that  they 
are  absolutely  going  to  put  a  Bankruptcy 
Clause  in  the  Bill,  which  is  now  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  into  his  hands,  to 
be  worked  by   him.    What  does  that 
mean  ?    Why,  it  means  this — that  they 
believe  that  there  is  no  authority  in  Ire* 
land  more  generally  respected  than  the 
County  Court  Judge ;  and  I  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is 
no    authority    in  Ireland  so  little  re- 
spected  as    the  Besident  Magistrates, 
whose  characters  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  to  this  Houso. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HABBINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  desire  to  point  out  very 
briefly — as  I  believe  this  is  a  subject 
upon  which  many  Members  desire  to 
speak — that  there  is  no  real  guarantee 
in  the  provision  of  the  right  Eon.  Gen« 
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tteman.  He  says,  as  a  substitute  for 
what  we  ask,  that  the  County  Court 
Judge  will  be  the  tribunal  before  whom 
this  secret  inquiry  will  take  place,  and 
that  we  shall  get  a  little  later  on  a 
promise  that  the  magistrates  who  will 
work  this  clause  will  be  men  in  whose 
legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  sufficient  confidence.  But  the  legal 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
self might  be  called  into  account  by 
some  of  my  hon.  Friends  learned  in  the 
law.  The  Attorney  General  may  be  the 
king  of  hearts,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
may  be  the  knave  of  spades,  and  so  on. 
It  gives  us  no  guarantee  at  all ;  and  I 
put  it  on  a  stronger  basis  when  I  say 
that  out  of  76  magistrates  at  present  on 
the  list  you  have  59  of  them  who,  on 
their  own  showing,  according  to  their 
own  proud  boast,  are  military  men  who 
do  not  know  the  law.  Why  these  gentle- 
men would  consider  it  a  disgrace  to 
their  military  training  to  know  anything 
about  the  law.  And  even  after  you 
take  these  59  gentlemen  out,  there  is 
not  one  amongst  them  who  has  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  law.  It  is 
out  of  that  residue  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has  to  appoint  men  of  whose 
'*  legal  knowledge  "  he  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently assured.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that 
in  a  few  instances  you  have  appointed 
barristers  to  these  positions,  but  in 
these  cases  you  have  appointed  a  paltry 
class  of  men  who  have  been  continually 
at  the  back-stairs  of  Dublin  Castles- 
gentlemen  who  have  not  been  able  to 
make  their  living  by  honest  effort,  and 
who  have  been  continually  begging 
Members,  night  after  night,  in  the 
Lobby  of  the  House,  for  God's  sake  to 
get  them  something  to  do,  Take  the 
last  appointment  —  Mr.  Cecil  Boche. 
How  does  he  look  upon  his  duty  as  a 
magistrate?  Why,  I  know  a  case  in 
which  a  young  men's  society  held  a 
meeting  on  a  publican's  premises,  hung 
out  a  banner  and  created  a  disturbance. 
The  publican  came  before  this  magis- 
trate and  gave  evidence.  He  stated  that 
he  had  ai^ed  these  young  men  to  take 
in  the  banner  when  the  police  called  his 
attention  to  it.  The  banner  was  put  out 
again  unknown  to  him.  For  this  offence 
Mr.  Cecil  Boche  inflicted  upon  the  man 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  his  first  offence,  and 
that  he  had  hitherto  borne  an  irre- 
proachable character,  and  conducted  his 
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house  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  not- 
withstanding also  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  offence  committed.  The  magis- 
trate who  gave  a  decision  of  that  ex- 
ceptional severity  was  a  short  time  after- 
wards  callod  upon  to  decide  a  case  where 
a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  bailiff,  who 
had  been  already  24  times  in  gaol,  had 
stabbed  a  man  in  the  street,  and  he  in- 
flicted a  fine  of  25s.  upon  him.  I  say 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  cannot  have 
an  atom  of  confidence  in  such  a  man. 
Give  us  your  half- pay  captains,  nay, 
give  us  half-pay  corporals,  in  prefer- 
ence to  such  a  man  as  that.  When  we 
use  the  expression  half-pay  captains,  I 
should  like,  speaking  for  myself,  and 
without  consulting  any  of  the  Members 
of  the  Party  to  which  I  belong,  I  should 
like  to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
understand  that  we  mean  no  reflection 
whatever  upon  gentlemen  who  have  at 
any  time  served  their  country.  We 
ourselves  should  be  proud  if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  law  in  our  country  were  such 
that  if  we  had  any  military  ability  in  us 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising it.  I  say  that  we  realize  that 
there  are  many  reasons  which  compel 
gentlemen  to  resign  their  military  careers 
for  private  life,  or  for  the  civil  service 
of  their  country.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  these  gen- 
tlemen who,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
being  unable  to  advance  themselves  in 
the  Army,  or  Navy,  or  Yeomanry,  or 
Militia,  while  drawing  from  the  State 
the  half-pay  they  are  entitled  to,  sup- 
plement it  by  being  creatures  of  Dublin 
Castle.  I  made  a  challenge  in  a  full 
House — though  there  were  not  so  many 
Members  present  as  there  are  now — and 
I  now  make  the  same  challenge  in  Com- 
mittee, and  I  hope  I  shall  attract  the 
attention  of  the  two  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  putting  their  heads 
together  over  the  way — on  the  subject 
of  the  latest  case  of  the  transfer  of 
Besidont  Magistrates  from  one  place  to 
another  —  Mr.  Butler,  the  brother  of 
General  Butler,  who  was  removed  from 
the  county  of  Kerry.  He  was  a  man 
the  Irish  people  have  no  reason  to 
cherish  a  very  warm  affection  for.  He 
has  done  his  duty  strictly  and  severely. 
But  we  have  always  found  that  when- 
ever he  has  had  any  duty  to  discharge, 
although  his  action  has  been  characterized 
by  severity,  yet  he  has  always  shown 
a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to 
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harmonize  his  decrees  with  justice  even 
when  those  decrees  have  gone  against 
lis.     A  number  of  men  were  brought 
before  him  charged  with  resisting  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  one  of  the  houses 
that  was  burned  at   Glenbeigh.     Will 
the  Committee    believe    it,   that  these 
houses  were  burned  down  without  the 
eviction  being    in   one  single  instance 
legally  carried  out ;  and,  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of    fact,  the  burning  of   these 
houses  was    an  incendiary   act?    The 
Sheriff  himself    was  not   present,  nor 
was  the  Sheriff's  representative,  but  a 
young    sprig   of   the  aristocracy  —  the 
Sheriff's  clerk — went  and   carried    out 
this   act  upon  his  own  authority.     The 
Solicitor  for  the  defence  of  these  men 
charged    with    resisting     the    officers 
of  the   law — who  was    a  gentleman — 
whose  legal   knowledge  could  not  be 
questioned — placed  this  fact  before  the 
magistrates  ;  and  on  a  demurrer  by  the 
two   legal   gentlemen  representing  the 
Crown  to  plead  anything  but  justifica- 
tion for  that  state  of  affairs,  the  magis- 
strates  dismissed  the  case  against  the 
prisoners.  What  did  that  decision  mean  ? 
Why,   that  the  evictions  were   illegal. 
What  did  the  Government  subsequently 
do  ?    Hemember  that,  when  the  magis- 
trates   gave    their   decision,    the    two 
solicitors  representing  the  Crown  gave 
no  reason  why,  the  case  should  not  be 
dismissed,   either  because  they  had  no 
reason  or  would  not  condescend  to  give 
it.   When  asked  for  a  reason,  they  said, 
in  a  defiant  tone — **  Your  worships  can 
do  what  you  like,"  which  I  translate, 
'*  Your  worships  can  dismiss  the  case  if 
you  dare."     They  did  dismiss  the  case 
— ^two  local   magistrates.      Mr.  Butler 
was  for   the  dismissal,  Mr.    Considioe 
was  not.     The  latter  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  place  near  his  own  property 
near  Dublin,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
fashion  and  comfort  of  the  metropolis ; 
whilst  the  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Butler, 
has  been  sent  to  a  dreary  district  in  the 
wild  part  of  the  country.     Mr.  Butler 
was  taken  out  of  an  easy  district  at  a 
personal  pecuniary  loss  of  £200  a-year, 
and  transferred  to  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult districts  in  Ireland.     I  state  that  in 
the    presence    of    a    representative    of 
Dublin  Castle,    and  I  ask,    will   he  sit 
silently  by  while  such  an  accusation  is 
brought    against    it,    however  humble 
may  be  the  individual  who  brings  it. 
I  charge  them  with  having  punished  a 
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magistrate  because  he  had  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  convictions  and  according  to 
law ;  and  I  therefore  ask  them  how  can 
they  expect  us  to  withdraw  this  Amend- 
ment and  rely  upon  their  opinion  of  the 
sufficiency  of   the    legal  knowledge  of 
those  who  have  to  administer  the  law  ? 
If  I  do  not  proceed  further  with  this 
point  it  is  not   because  I  have  not  a 
number  of  instances  which  I  could  give 
to  the  Committee.     I  will  mention  an- 
other for   the  edification  of   the  Com« 
mittee.  It  is  one  that  I  have  spoken  about 
and  written  about  frequently.     It  is  an 
instance  that  took  place  in    Kerry — a 
case  that  occurred  before  a  gentleman 
brought  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
who  had  never  known  the  county  before. 
The  magistrate  admitted  to  someone  in  the 
trial  that  they  had  marked  a  man  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  inform  against 
a  number   of  others.       I  say  I   have 
spoken  and  written  about  these  things, 
and  yet  the  magistrate  in  question  has 
never  dared  to  contradict  what  I  say. 
Two  magistrates  went  into  Tralee  Gaol 
and  brought  this  informer  along,  and 
the  prisoner  who  was  to  be  identified 
was  put,  as  a  matter  of  form,  among 
three  or  four  prisoners.      In  the  first 
place,  this  man  was  a  little  taller  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  know  him  for  that  reason 
alone.     But  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  while  passing  the  other  men  who 
were  not  in  gaol  for  the  same  crime,  it 
is  alleged  to   me  that  the  magistrates 
distinctly  walked  along  the  gravel,  and 
when  they  reached  the  man  they  wished 
identified  they  walked  on  the  grass.     I 
have  made  that  statement  in  the  paper 
I  conduct  in  the  district.    It  was  a  libel, 
if  not  true ;  but  yet  no  one  has  had  the 
courage  to  proceed  against  me  for  it. 
A    little    later,    however,    one    of  the 
printers  in   my   employ  did  a   foolish 
thing,   and  these   magistrates  brought 
him  up  and  gave  him  six  months'  im- 
prisonment.'   The  way  these  Acts  are 
carried  out  in  Ireland  is  a  disgrace  to 
Her    Majesty's    Government  —  these 
things    wero     a    disgrace    during    the 
Liberal     Government  —  because     the 
mainspring  of  all  the  evil  action  which 
takes  place  is  Dublin  Castle.     We  see 
that,  in  order  to  strengthen  this  system, 
another  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
rack-renters  of  Ireland  canonized  and 
installed  in  Dublin  Castle.     I  can  see, 
in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Attorney  General,  nothing  to  make 
us  waive  our  support  to  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.) :  I  think  we 
are  justified  in  asking  for  some  further 
assurance  on  this  matter  than  we  have 
yet  had.  We  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
tlie  Resident  Magistrates  in  Ireland ;  we 
know  the  class  from  which  they  are 
drawn ;  we  know  their  antecedents ;  we 
know  their  conduct  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  law;  and, 
therefore,  we  strenuously  support  the 
Amendment  which  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Chance)  has  put  before  the  Committee. 
We  wish  to  make  it  plain  to  the  Com- 
mittee why  we  require  from  the  Go- 
vernment a  larger  and  more  satisfactory 
assurance  in  the  direction  in  which  this 
Amendment  tends.  A  Eeturn  has  been 
read  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Kil- 
kenny as  to  the  number  of  Eesident 
Magistrates  in  Ireland,  their  professions 
and  their  position.  Out  of  76  Hesident 
Magistrates,  we  find  that  59  are  not 
lawyers  at  all ;  they  are  men  who  have 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
law  in  the  past,  no  legal  training,  and 
who  cannot  be  suggested  to  have  judicial 
minds.  It  will  not  satisfy  us,  and  it 
ought  not  to  satisfy  this  Committee,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  give  his  ap- 
proval to  all  or  any  of  these  59  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates,  and  therefore  recom- 
mend them  as  competent  to  carry  out 
this  stringent  clause.  Out  of  1 7  Kesi- 
dent  Magistrates  said  to  be  lawyers, 
only  a  small  number  are  men  who  have 
had  any  legal  training  whatever,  and 
who  are  entitled  to  administer  a  law  of 
this  kind  or  deal  with  matters  in  which 
niceties  of  evidence  are  likely  to  arise. 
But  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  a  matter  of  which  I  have  specific  and 
particular  knowledge.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Heeident  Magistrates  in 
the  County  of  Cork.  I  find  that  out  of 
six  Eesident  Magistrates  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  two  of  these  are  half-pay 
officers— gentlemen  who  have  served  in 
the  Army  21  years ;  that  two  of  them 
are  Constabulary  Officers  and  that  one 
is  a  barrister- at-law.  But  barrister-at- 
law  in  this  case  does  not  mean  a  prac- 
ticing barrister.  I  ask  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  particularly  to  the  point 
that  in  the  County  of  Cork  not  one  of 
these  six  magistrates,  to  whom  will  be 
intrusted  the  administration  of  this  very 


important  clause,  is  a  man  to  whom 
English  Members  would  willingly  entrust 
in  England  the  carrying  out  of  a  clause 
of  this  stringent  and  drastic  character. 
We  do  not  propose  to  carry  the  discus- 
sion on  this  Amendment  further.  We 
have  given,  and  we  have  evidence  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  independent 
and  unbiassed  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
something  in  the  direction  in  which  this 
Amendment  goes;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  meet  us,  we  know  very  well 
that  the  public  in  Ireland  and  in  Eng- 
land will  modify  this  clause  in  the 
direction  of  legality  and  justice. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  258  ; 
Noes  176:  Majority  82.— (Div.  List, 
No.  108.) 

Mr.  MAURICE  HE  ALY  (Cork) :  The 
Government  having  refused  to  accept  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance),  it 
only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  can 
carry  out  our  object  by  another  Amend- 
ment to  which  we  ask  the  Government 
to  agree.  The  Government  have  refused 
to  inquire  into  the  legal  knowledge  of 
the  Eesident  Magistrates,  and  my 
object  is  to  secure  a  court  which  in  some 
measure  will  be  fit  to  hold  inquiry.  The 
Hesident  Magistrates  have  no  legal 
knowledge,  and  there  is  not  half-a-dozen 
out  of  the  whole  76  who  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  com- 
petent to  conduct  those  inquiries.  The 
Amendment  I  propose  will  not  render 
the  clause  cumbersome  in  any  way,  our 
only  object  being  to  secure  its  proper 
administration.  I  insist  and  I  press  it 
on  the  Committee,  that  something  is 
required  for  the  protection  of  persons 
who  are  likely  to  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  beyond  what  would  be 
afforded  by  a  Court  of  one  Eesident 
Magistrate ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment  to  accept  the  Amendment  which  I 
now  beg  to  move. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  I, 
line  8,  after  **  a  "  to  insert  a  "  Court  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more." — ( i/r.  Maurice 
Healy.) 

The  CHIEF  SECRETAEY  fob  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub)  (Man- 
chester, E.)  :  I  think  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  will  see 
that  this  is  an  Amendment  which  cer- 
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that  mean  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
experience  of  its  practice?  Will  the 
A.ttorney  General  for  Ireland  accept  the 
Amendment  with  that  meaning  ?  [After 
a  pause.]  The  right  hon.  Qentleman 
does  not  answer. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  have  answered  the  question 
frequently. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  8.) : 
I    should    have    proposed    a    previous 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  if  I  had  not 
understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial concession  with  regard  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  East  Wolyerhampton(  Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler).     I  should  have  proposed 
that  there  should  be  associated  wiUi  the 
Resident    Magistrate    a  gentleman    of 
legal  knowledge.    However,  that  is  past 
and  gone ;  and  now  we  must  take  the 
Amendment  as  it  stands.     In  the  first 
instance,  and  as  the  Amendment  first 
stood,  I  thought,  after  the  remarks  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  that 
the  supposed  concession  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  no  concession  at  all.     I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  Government  have, 
however,  accepted  an  Amendment  upon 
the  original  Amendment ;  but  still,  even 
in  its  amended  state,  it  is  open  to  objec- 
tion.    It  is  quite  possible  and  easy  to 
find  in  Ireland  gentlemen  who  are  not 
barristers  or  soGcitors,   but   who   are, 
nevertheless,  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  law.     Let  me  mention 
one — Mr.  Huntley,  of  Cork,  who  might 
well  be  elevated  to  the  Bench.    Mr. 
Huntley  is  a  man  who  has  written  on 
the  practice  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Court 
and  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.     Ho  is  a 
man  of  very  high  character,  and  would 
command  general  confidence.      But  I 
hold,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  it  now  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote from  the  ranks  of  the  police  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Horn,  who  they  will  say 
possesses  some  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  thereby  they  will 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  Amendment. 
If  they  do  not  accept  this  Amendment  in 
its  entirety,  we  shall  have  a  disagree- 
able state  of  affairs  to  meet — that  of 
having  this  clause  administered  by  cer- 
tain officials  like  Captain  Plunkett,  and 
men  of  that  stamp.     I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  if  they  accepted  the  Amend- 
it  its  entirety.  [An  hon.  Membeb  :  They 
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have.]    Well,  if  they  have,  I  have  no- 
thing further  to  say. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
After  what  has  transpired,  I  think  we 
can  go  on  to  another  Amendment.  I 
am  not  even  now  satisfied  that  this 
Amendment,  as  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  more  than  a  show  on  their  part. 
But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  now  clear ; 
and,  therefore,  I  think  we  may  go  on. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to> 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  I 
rise  to  point  out  to  the  Government  the 
necessity  for  reporting  Progress.  I  am 
sure  that  even  the  most  greedy  of  the 
Conservatives  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  we  have  made,  for  we  have 
swept  away  a  whole  page  of  Amend- 
ments. We  had  a  very  late  night  last 
night,  and  we  are  going  to  have  an  early, 
and  perhaps  an  excited.  Sitting  to- 
morrow. And  let  it  be  recollected  that 
we  have  made  the  progress  I  have 
mentioned  in  spite  of  a  Motion  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  by  a  Con- 
servative Member.  The  Member  for 
North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening ;  but  since  then,  and  as 
I  have  said,  in  spite  of  that,  the  Com- 
mittee have  done  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  made  great  progress,  and  therefore 
I  hope  that  the  Government  will  now 
consent  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{^Colonel  Nolan,) 

The  chancellor  of  thb  DUCHY 
OF  LANCASTER  rLord  John  Maimers) 
(Leicestershire,  E.) :  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  says  that  we  have  made 
great  progress.  We  have  certainly 
made  some  progress ;  but  some  of  the 
Amendments  which  stand  immediately 
next  on  the  Paper  are  almost  conse- 
quential Amendments  upon  that  to  which 
we  have  just  agreed.  I  should  propose 
that  we  should  proceed  with  those  Amend 
ments,  and  then  we  will  agree  to  report 
Progress. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  On 
that  understanding  I  will  withdraw  the 
Motion  for  reporting  Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Of  course,  the  two  first  Amendments 
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standing  in  my  name  immediately  after 
the  one  we  have  just  agreed  to  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  discussion  we  have  had. 
I,  therefore,  come  to  the  third  Amend- 
ment standing  in  my  name,  the  wording 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  alter,  having 
regard  to  the  Amendments  already  ac- 
cepted on  the  clause.  I  shall  move  it 
in  this  form — "And  being  a  magistrate 
for  the  county  or  place  in  which  such 
offence  was  committed.'*  This,  I  think, 
wiU  make  the  clause  run  grammatical. 
Now,  I  need  not  debate  on  the  subject  of 
that  Amendment.  The  clause  as  it  stands, 
without  the  Amendment,  would  enable 
the  Govornment  to  select  their  Kesident 
Magistrate  from  any  part  of  Ireland.  If 
an  offence,  for  instance,  were  committed 
at  Cork,  they  might  send  a  magistrate 
from  Belfast,  or  vice  versd.  That  would, 
I  think,  be  very  objectionable.  There 
are  Kesident  Magistrates  in  Ireland 
whom  it  might  be  convenient  for  the 
Government  to  send  on  a  roving  com- 
mission all  over  the  country.  But  that 
would  bo  a  very  inconvenient  course 
for  others  than  the  Government.  In 
moving  this  Amendment,  I  can  refer 
to  the  precedent  of  the  Crimes 
Act.  Under  the  Crimes  Act,  a  magis- 
trate empowered  to  hold  an  inquiry 
under  that  Act  was  required  to  be  a 
magistrate  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
place  where  tho  inquiry  was  held.  And 
in  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Government  some  years  ago,  the 
magistrate  to  hold  an  inquiry  under  the 
clause  corresponding  to  this  was  re- 
quired to  be  a  magistrate  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  the  inquiry 
was  held.  The  Government  will,  I  think, 
see  that  it  would  really  be  very  incon- 
venient if  they  were  to  have  the  power  to 
select  any  one  of  the  staff  of  80  Hesident 
Magistrates  and  send  him  all  over  the 
country.  If  there  is  to  be  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  let  it  be  held  by  a  magistrate 
on  the  spot.  Of  course,  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  say — **  We  cannot  entrust 
this  case  to  a  Hesident  Magistrate  on  the 
spot  because,  having  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  Amendments  we  have  accepted, 
the  magistrate  must  be  competent  in 
point  of  legal  knowledge  to  hold  an  in- 
quiry ;  but  the  Eesident  Magistrate  on 
tho  spot  is  not  a  person  with  the  suffi- 
ciency of  whoso  legal  knowledge  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  be  satisfied."  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Hesident 


Magistrate  has  a  general  jurisdiction 
over  half-a-dozen  counties.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  Hesident  Magistrate 
whose  jurisdiction  would  be  confined  to 
a  single  county,  and,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  of  that  kind  would  arise  be- 
cause it  is  inconceivable  that  within  the 
range  of  two  or  three  counties  over  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Hesident  Magistrate 
would  extend,  there  should  not  be  found 
a  single  magistrate  of  whose  legal  know- 
ledge the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  be 
satisfied.  I  will  therefore  propose  to 
amend  the  clause  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1  line  8  after  '^ satisfied'*  insert  the 
words — •*  and  being  a  magistrate  for  the  county 
or  place  in  which  such  offence  was  committed." 
— {Mr.  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  ATTOHNEY  general  for 
IHELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Amendment  cannot  be 
accepted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Act  of 
1882  the  words  **  of  the  county  or  place  " 
were  inserted,  but  then  there  was  not  in 
that  Act  the  qualification  of  a  magistrate 
— in  reference  to  the  holding  of  an  inquiiy 
— which  we  have  now  introduced  in  to  this 
Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  will  desire 
that  one  of  these  inquiries  should  be 
conducted  by  a  magistrate  possessing 
the  best  knowledge  and  the  highest 
qualifications  attainable ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  that  end  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  magistrate  from  a 
distance.  Considering  the  qualification 
for  a  magistrate  conducting  one  of  these 
inquiries,  which  we  have  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  I  do  not  think  the  choice  of  such  a 
magistrate  should  be  restricted. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) :  I 
recollect  Sir  George  Trevelyan  stating,  as 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Crimes  Act,  that  no  person  would 
be  employed  in  a  judicial  inquiry  under 
it  who  was  not  a  person  of  legal  know- 
ledge. That  was  not  a  provision  of  the 
Act,  but  it  was  a  pledge  given  by  the 
Government  of  the  day.  Then  in  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  was  proposed 
by  a  former  Government,  and  went  to  a 
Grand  Committee,  it  was  provided  that 
the  magistrate  holding  one  of  these  in- 
quiries should  be  a  magistrate  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  it  is  held. 
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as  final  and  conclusive,  it  is  quite  idle 
tor  any  purpose  germans  to  this  Amend- 
ment to  promise  that  the  evidence  shall 
be  taken  down  in  shorthanii,  because  it 
would  not  be  open  to  the  party  aggrieved 
to  use  that  evidence  ta  any  superior 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that 
Court  to  quash  the  warrant  under  which 
he  is  committed.  I,  therefore,  submit 
to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  that 
his  promise  is  not  material  to  the  quee- 
tioD.  We  want  that  there  should  be 
some  power  of  reviewing  the  action  of 
Besident  Magistrates  under  thie  clause ; 
we  want  that  there  shall  be  a  check  ou 
the  action  of  the  magistrate  who  com- 
mits a  man  to  prison  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer any  question  put  lo  him.  Until  a 
Goucession  on  that  point  is  made  I  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  taking  down 
of  evidence  in  shorthand  is  simply  de- 
lusive. 

Mb.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton) ; 
The  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes),  although 
very  satisfactory,  as  far  ae  it  went,  did 
not,  in  my  opinion,  meet  the  case,  be- 
cause  if  thereis  a  warrant  simply  for  com- 
mittal for  contempt  no  Court  will  go 
behind  to  examine  what  the  contempt  is. 
llherefore,  it  will  bo  necessary  for  the 
Qovemment  that  they  should  undertake 
that  the  warrant  shall  allege  the  specific 
offence  of  refusing  to  answer  a  particular 
question,  auch  question  being  set  out 
verbatim,  and  not  the  general  offence  of 
contempt. 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  agree  on  the  point  of  law 
with  the  hon.  Member  with  regard  to 
the  superior  Courts ;  but  the  argument 
does  not  apply  to  the  warrant  of  an 
inferior  Court,  in  which  the  specific 
grounds  for  its  issue  must  be  stated. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  provide 
that  in  the  Act  ?  If  so,  we  will  withdraw 
the  Amendment.  Can  anything  be  fairer 
than  that  ? 

Mb.  HOLMES:  I  have  no  objection 
whatever. 

Mk.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Then  we  vrith- 
draw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  teithdramn. 

Mb.  henry  H.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton, £■):  The  object  of  the  Amend- 
3/i:  Maurice  ffealy 


that  the  Act  is  earned  out  is  a  trained 
lawyer. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
line  8,  after  "  magistrate,"  insert  "  of 
whose  legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor shall  be  satisfied." — (J/r.  Senrg 
H.  Fowltr.) 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Government  are  willing 
to  accept  the  words  of  the  Amendment 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  the  legal  knowledge  of  the 
magistrate.  I  cannot,  however,  under- 
take that  alt  the  magistrates  will  be 
trained  lawyers,  as  that  would  involve 
the  question  ae  to  what  constitutes  a 
trained  lawyer. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.): 
How  are  we  to  understand  that  these 
persons  are  competent  persons?  If  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
say  these  men  will  be  either  barristers 
or  solicitors,  I  shall  withdraw  my  op- 
position. The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  will  not  do  that.  It  is 
by  the  refusal  of  these  reasonable  pro- 
posals that  the  debate  is  prolonged. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "a 
man  of  legal  knowledge  ?  "  Is  Captain 
Plunkett  a  man  whose  legal  knowledge 
is  to  satisfy  the  Government?  The  term 
legal  knowledge  ia  very  vague.  Are  we 
to  have  men  who  have  proved  thoir  legal 
knowledge  by  examination  ?  You  can- 
not appoint  a  Civil  Service  writer  at  I  Od. 
an  hour  who  has  not  passed  an  esamina- 
tion.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  men 
who  are  to  have  power  of  unlimited  im- 
prisonment are  to  be  men  with  whose 
legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
satisfied,  and  do  more  ?  We  know  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  very  civil  mEin, 
and  that  he  will  not  want  to  compel 
these  men  to  undergo  an  examination. 
I  ask  the  Committee  whether  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  thie  Amendment  has  been 
met  in  form  and  refused  in  substance  P 
Let  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  say,  at  least,  that 
these  shall  be  men  who  have  at  least 
been  called  to  the  Bar.  It  is  not  saying 
much  of  a  man  that  he  has  been  called 
to  the  Bar.  I  have  been  called  to  the 
Bar  myself.  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
much  legal  knowledge,  and  my  experi- 
ence has  been  pretty  much  confined  to 
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"eating  the  dinners;'*  but,  however,  let 
the  Gfovernment  provide  that  there  shall 
be  some  smattering  of  the  law  in  these 
men.  If  the  Government  will  not  accept 
that  proposal,  it  simply  shows  that  in 
agreeing  to  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Wolverhampton  they  are  keeping  their 
promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to 
our  hopes. 

Mb.  HENEY  H.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) :  Knowledge  of  the  law  is 
not  a  matter  of  inspiration  or  revelation, 
and  my  contention  is  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor should  be  satisfied  that  the  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrate  has  had  such  an  amount 
of  legal  training  and  acquired  such  an 
amount  of  legal  knowledge  as  would 
render  him  competent  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  I  did  not  move  my  Amend- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  has  accepted  it.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seems 
to  regard  the  qualification  of  legal  know- 
ledge as  a  purely  perfunctory  matter.  I 
desire  that  the  Hesident  Magistrate  shall 
be  a  competent  lawyer,  such  as  the  Lord 
Ohancellor,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  would  be  responsible  to  this  House 
for  appointing  to  carry  out  this  impor- 
tant provision. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
The  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler)  un- 
doubtedly means  that  the  person  ap- 
pointed shall  possess  legal  qualification 
and  experience ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  been  present,  he 
would  not  have  dissented  from  the  view 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  dis- 
tinctly stated  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
Government  accepted  the  Amendmeut,  on 
page  16,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton.  I 
confess  that  I  was  disarmed  by  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  reasonable  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
I  read  the  words  of  the  Amendment  on 
the  Paper  in  the  sense  given  to  them  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton,  and  I  think 
that  no  words  can  be  clearer  than  those 
which  say  that  the  magistrate  shall  be 


a  person  of  whose  legal  knowledge  the 
Lord  Chancellor  shall  be  satisfied. 
What  can  they  mean  except  that  the 
person  appointed  to  discharge  this  duty 
is  to  have  legal  knowledge  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  That, 
of  course,  means  that  he  is  to  be  a  per- 
son of  some  legal  qualification  and  legal 
experience,  and  it  is  perfectly  surprising 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  taking  up  the 
position  which  he  now  assumes.  I 
should  wish  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
England  to  be  sent  for,  because  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  not  agree  with  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government.  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  another  example  of 
the  surprising  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  some  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  get  up  and  ask  the  Government 
to  state  whether  they  mean  what  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  says  they  mean,  because, 
without  the  meaning  which  is  attached 
to  the  Amendment  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton, this  Amendment  is  of  no  use. 
I  have  here  a  Return,  not  yet  printed, 
as  to  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates.  I  will  read  a  portion 
of  it.  Here  is  one  gentleman,  aged  28 
when  he  obtained  his  appointment ; 
former  vocation  none ;  salary  £425, 
which  is  raised — perhaps  for  his  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  knowledge  of  the 
law — to  £550.  Do  the  Government 
mean  to  say  that  when  they  accepted 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton they  meant  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  to  be  satisfied  with  a  person 
of  that  capacity  ?  Another  magistrate 
is  on  this  list,  whose  qualification  is  that 
he  has  been  an  officer  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  I  have  known  officers  in  the 
Guards — they  are  very  charming  per- 
sons; but  I  deny  that  they  have  any 
legal  knowledge.  Here  is  another 
gentleman,  aged  39 ;  he  was  a  civil 
engineer  and  has  served  in  the  Militia. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  stated  that  being 
called  to  the  Bar  and  having  eaten  a 
certain  amount  of  dinners,  is  not  a  very 
substantial  or  good  qualification ;  but 
that  qualification  would  seem  to  be 
thought  a  very  sufficient  one,  if  I  may 
judge  from  one  of  the  entries  in  the 
Return  from  which  I  am  reading.    It  is 
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stated  of  one  Kesident  Magistrate — Mr. 
Considine — that  he  is  35  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  High  Sheriff  of  Limerick  in 
1881)  and  that  he  kept  all  his  terms  for 
the  Bar,  and,  I  suppose,  ate  all  his  din- 
ners with  great  punctuality ;  but  that, 
for  family  reasons,  he  was  not  called  to 
the  Bar.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  in- 
teresting inquiry  to  find  out  what  the 
family  or  other  reasons  were  why  this 
gentleman  was  not  called  to  the  Bar, 
but  became  a  Eesident  Magistrate  at  a 
salary  from  the  State  of  £500  a-year. 
But,  Sir,  this  is  really  turning  a  very 
serious  matter  into  a  burlesque.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  smile, 
but  you  are  really  dealing  with  a  serious 
matter.  [^Zauffhter.']  I  do  not  think 
the  Government  appreciates  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  enactment  as  they  ought 
to  do.  You  are  going  to  hand  over 
powers  never  dreamt  of  before  to  young 
gentlemen  who,  for  family  reasons,  were 
not  called  to  the  Bar.  Is  that  a  thing 
that  is  fair  or  reasonable,  or  even  decent  ? 
We  heard  last  night  a  good  deal  from 
the  Government  as  to  the  waste  of  time 
in  the  opposition  to  this  Bill ;  but  the 
persons  who  are  wasting^  time  now  are 
the  Government  themselves.  This  is  a 
question  which  should  never  have  been 
raised  by  the  Government.  I  hope 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  is 
here,  and  that  we  shall  hear  from  him 
if  he  intends  to  stand  by  the  Amend- 
ment in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally understood  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Government  ? 

The  chief  SECRETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.):  When  I  heard  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  I 
was  greatly  astonished,  because  he  at- 
tributed to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  England 
views  which  he  never  entertained.  We 
discussed  the  question  when  wo  were 
fi^oing  over  the  Amendments  on  the  Paper. 
But  I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
Gheneral,  and  he  says  that  he  never  used 
the  words  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  put 
into  his  mouth.  He  never  thought  of 
saying  that  these  Resident  Magistrates 
should  be  either  barristers  or  solicitors. 
I  am  both  disappointed  and  astonished  at 
the  manner  in  which  this  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  has  been  re« 

Mr.  Aniereon 


ceived.  An  Amendment  was  put  on  the 
Paper  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler).  We  accepted  that 
Amendment,  althoup^h  no  provision  to 
the  like  effect  was  contained  in  the  Act 
either  of  1870  or  1882,  We  have  put 
it  into  this  Act  for  the  first  time,  and 
have  thus  introduced  into  this  measure 
a  limitation  never  thought  necessary  by 
any  previous  Government.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and 
Nairn  (Mr.  Anderson),  however,  talks 
as  if  the  phrase  '*  sufficiency  of  legal 
knowledge  "  was  here  used  for  the  first 
time  in  Bills  of  this  kind.  But  he  has 
either  not  read  the  Act  of  1882  or  he 
forgets  its  provisions,  for  in  that  Act 
there  was  a  clause  requiring  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  certify  the  legal  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  who  was  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
charges  of  offences  against  that  Bill. 
Well,  how  did  Lord  Spencer  carry  out 
the  Crimes  Act?  Did  he  interpret  that 
clause  as  meaning  that  one  magistrate 
must  be  a  barrister?  He  did  not.  I 
appeal  to  Gentlemen  opposite  who  ad- 
mire the  manner  in  which  Lord  Spencer 
carried  on  the  government  of  Ireland ; 
and  I  would  ask  them  to  inquire  either 
of  Lord  Spencer,  or  of  any  Gentleman 
there  connected  with  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  whether  it  was  not  then 
the  fact,  and  is  not  the  fact  now, 
and  has  not  always  been  the  fact 
in  Irish  history  that  some  of  the 
best  magistrates  in  Ireland  have  not 
been  barristers  or  people  who  have 
gone  through  a  legal  training.  And  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  get  barristers  for 
£400  a-year  to  do  your  work.  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  get  a  successful  bar- 
rister, and  the  result  is  that  if  you  in- 
sist on  having  barristers  at  salaries  of 
£400  or  £500  a-year,  you  will  not  get 
the  pick  of  the  profession,  and,  probably, 
you  will  not  get  such  efficient  men  as  if 
you  look  in  other  walks  of  life  for  men 
of  sound  sense,  of  a  certain  amount  of 
legal  knowledge,  and  of  good  character. 
Such  men  as  these  will  carry  out  the 
work  you  want  them  to  perform  far 
better  than  the  inefficient  barristers  you 
would  secure  at  the  salaries  I  have 
mentioned.  I  have  now  shown  that  the 
interpretation  hon.  Members  opposite 
would  put  on  the  words  of  the  Amend- 
ment is  not  that  which  was  put  by  Lord 
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Spencer  upon  similar  words  in  the  Act  of  amended,   prescribe  an  extra  caution, 

1882 ;  and  that  the  constniction  which  and  would  give  us  an  extra  safeguard 

wo  put  on  those  words  is  one  to  which  in  these  proceedings, 

we  must  adhere  if  the  Act  is  to  be  pro-  »        j                      i       t       •  ^ 

perly  worked  by  the  magistrates  of  Ire-  Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 

\^XiA..  posed  Amendment  to  insert  after  "legal 

Mb.  JOHN    MOELEY  (Newcastle-  knowledge  »  the  words  '•  and  legal  ex- 

upou-Tyne)  :  I  should  like  to  begin  by  perience.  —{Mr.  John  MorUy). 

an  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  proposi-  Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 

tion  that  we  are  in  any  degree  bound  on  be  there  inserted." 

this  side  of  the  House  by  the  precedent  _,        ,  miyn-o-Kr-m-xT  n-n-KTrrr. .  t 

QflgS2  ^°^  ATTORNEY  GENERAL    for 

Me.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  never  said  D^EI-AND  (Mr  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 

thattherighthon.  Gentleman  was  bound  T"  A^\,    '^°"i®"'"'f  t^a,t  the  right 

by  the  precedent  of  1882.    What  I  ap-  °°°:  Gentleman  opposite  has  admitted 

pealed  to  was  the  interpretation  of  that  *^"*  '*„T°^4  ^®    extremely  difficult, 

Act  by  Lord  Spencer.  "'1^®'^  ^"  *°®  circumstances.Ialways  to  get 

Me.  JOHN  MORLEY :  But  this  Act  J  ^arnster  or  solicitor  as  the  Resident 
is  not  going  to  be  administered  by  Lord  Magistrate  acting  under  this  clause ; 
Spencer.  And  I  will  frankly  confess  '"'^'  V^^'^'  \}^}  the  fact  of  a  gentle- 
that,  even  if  it  were,  I  am  not  sure  that  mai^^emg  called  to  the  Bar  or  being 
I  should  take  a  different  line  from  that  *  solicitor,  would  be  but  a  small  gua- 
which  I  now  take.  I  was  not  in  the  ?*?*««  ®^^^^"  possessing  legd  know- 
House  at  the  time  the  Act  of  1882  was  ^"^^^  ^tT!^'\  I  understand  he 
passed.  I  hope  that  if  I  had  been  I  cop^o^es  that  the  Resident  Magistrate 
should  have  objected  to  a  groat  many  ^l?'}*  ""^^^  ,^^*^"  \  bamstor  or  a 
clauses  of  that  Act;  but,  bo  that  as  it  solicitor.    That  was  what  I  meant  to 

may,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  "''"r^'  •""  °'*^fv  t^P'*^"?.*  "o?  °»"/P- 

the  Government  must  give  the  House  Vr^^^^^on  m  the  observations  I  made  a 

some  better  argument  in  favour  of  their  «''°'*  *»"?«  f  f ^J  ^"*  ^  "^'^  ''?*  ?^«*J»  *« 

proposals  than  that  this  or  that  provi-  ""JtZ^?  *»»»*  ^^'^  °^?"««  "''•"^•"^  ^®  <^««1* 

Bion  was  in  the  Act  of  1882.    We  main-  ^T'*^'"  ?  perfunctory  manner,  or  that 

tain  that  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  *^?  ^°'^.  ?!f°1!l^**'"  '^''"^^  *^'"®*'"  °' 

and  the  circumstances  with  which  we  being  satisEed  with  a  person,  unless  he 

are  dealing,  are  fundamentally  different  possessed  real  legal  knowledge.    It  is 

from  what  they  were  then.    It  cannot  7^"^,  difficult  for  a  person  to    possess 

be  denied  that  the  manner  in  which  the  ^^S*^  knowledge  without  having  legal 

right    hon.    Gentleman    the    Attorney  experience,  and  that  being  so  I  see  no 

General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has  objection  to  the  Amendment  of  the  right 

explained  the  sense  in  which  he  has  ton.  Gentleman.    Therefore,  I  am  ready 

accepted  the  Amendment  has  taken  the  *°  ^«f^*  *^^«  Amendment;  but  if  I  had 

value  out  of  his  concession.    I  quite  f  oepted  the  Amendment  of  the  right 

admit  the  difficulty  of  insisting  that  the  }??•  ^^^%  ^""7  East  Wolverhampton 

gentleman  to  whom  this  power  is  given  (^'v  ^\?-  *,'*l'"l7'^^°"'  S^"?8  *^* 

must  be  always  a  barrister  or  a  solicitor.  e^P'«"»at'on  that  a  Resident  Magistrate 

The  mere  fact  of  a  gentleman  being  a  acting  under  this  clause  need  not  be  a 

barrister  does  not  necessarily  ensure  to  ''^""itl  "Jr"                                      ^^° 

the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Lord  Chan-  ""'^'^^  *?'»  "«"*«• 

cellor  that  he  is  possessed  of  legal  know-  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

ledge  and  experience     I  shall,  there-  Amendment  proposed, 

fore,  propose— and  I  believe  the  right  ,           .  ,.          f             . 

hon.    Gendeman    will    assent    to   the  Jn  P«««  l.hne  8,  after  « magirtrato "  insert 

A         :•        A.    ^      •        a.     „   ti        11  the  words  "beintr  a  person  oc  the  soffioiency 

Amendment— to    insert       after    legal  of  whoae  legal  knowledge  and  legal  experience 

knowledge  "  the  words  "  and  legal  ex-  he  shall  be  aatisfiod."— (ifr.  Maurice  Etaly.) 

perience. '    The  Amendment  will  then  Question  proposed,  "That  those  word* 

run--"  Of  whose  legal  knowledge  and  5^  ^„^  inserted." 

legal   experience  the   Lord  Chancellor  

shall  be  satisfied."    I  know  that  will  Me.  O'DOHERTY   (Donegal,  N.) : 

still  leave  the  proposal  open  to  some  The   words   of  the   Amendment    are, 

objection,  but  I   thinjc  it   wonld,  fw  "legal  knowlege  and  experience."  Does 

inird  Night.} 
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that  mean  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
experience  of  its  practice?  Will  the 
A.ttorney  General  for  Ireland  accept  the 
Amendment  with  that  meaning  ?  [After 
a  pause.]  The  right  hon.  Qentieman 
does  not  answer. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versifcy) :  I  have  answered  the  question 
frequently. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S.) : 
I    should    have    proposed    a    previous 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  if  I  had  not 
understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial concession  with  regard  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton(Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler).     I  should  have  proposed 
that  there  should  be  associated  with  the 
Resident    Magistrate    a  gentleman    of 
legal  knowledge.    However,  that  is  past 
and  gone ;  and  now  we  must  take  the 
Amendment  as  it  stands.     In  the  first 
instance,  and  as  the  Amendment  first 
stood,  I  thought,  after  the  remarks  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  that 
the  supposed  concession  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  no  concession  at  all.    I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  Government  have, 
however,  accepted  an  Amendment  upon 
the  original  Amendment ;  but  still,  even 
in  its  amended  state,  it  is  open  to  objec- 
tion.    It  is  quite  possible  and  easy  to 
find  in  Ireland  gentlemen  who  are  not 
barristers  or  solicitors,   but  vrho   are, 
nevertheless,  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  law.     Let  me  mention 
one — Mr.  Huntley,  of  Cork,  who  might 
well  be  elevated  to  the  Bench.     Mr. 
Huntley  is  a  man  who  has  written  on 
the  practice  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Court 
and  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.     He  is  a 
man  of  very  high  character,  and  would 
command  general  confidence.      But  I 
hold,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  it  now  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote from  the  ranks  of  the  police  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Horn,  who  they  will  say 
possesses  some  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  thereby  they  will 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  Amendment. 
If  they  do  not  accept  this  Amendment  in 
its  entirety,  we  shall  have  a  disagree- 
able state  of  affairs  to  meet — that  of 
having  this  clause  administered  by  cer- 
tain officials  like  Captain  Plunkett,  and 
men  of  that  stamp.     I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  if  they  accepted  the  Amend- 
it  its  entirety.  [An  hon.  Member  :  They 

J/r.  O'Doherly 


have.]    Well,  if  they  have,  I  have  no- 
thing further  to  say. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
After  what  has  transpired,  I  think  we 
can  go  on  to  another  Amendment.  I 
am  not  oven  now  satisfied  that  this 
Amendment,  as  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  more  than  a  show  on  their  part. 
But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  now  clear ; 
and,  therefore,  I  think  we  may  go  on. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Gal way,  N.):  I 
rise  to  point  out  to  the  Government  the 
necessity  for  reporting  Progress.  I  am 
sure  that  even  the  most  greedy  of  the 
Conservatives  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  we  have  made,  for  we  have 
swept  away  a  whole  page  of  Amend- 
ments. We  had  a  very  late  night  last 
night,  and  we  are  going  to  have  an  early, 
and  perhaps  an  excited.  Sitting  to- 
morrow. And  let  it  be  recollected  that 
we  have  made  the  progress  I  have 
mentioned  in  spite  of  a  Motion  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  by  a  Con- 
servative Member.  The  Member  for 
North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening ;  but  since  then,  and  as 
I  have  said,  in  spite  of  that,  the  Com- 
mittee have  done  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  made  great  progress,  and  therefore 
I  hope  that  the  Government  will  now 
consent  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Colonel  Nolan,) 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  DUCHY 
OF  LANCASTER  (Lord  John  Manners) 
(Leicestershire,  E.):  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  says  that  we  have  made 
great  progress.  We  have  certainly 
made  some  progress ;  but  some  of  the 
Amendments  which  stand  immediately 
next  on  the  Paper  are  almost  conse- 
quential Amendments  upon  that  to  which 
we  have  just  agreed.  I  should  propose 
that  we  should  proceed  with  those  Amend 
ments,  and  then  we  will  agree  to  report 
Progress. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Gal way,  N.) :  On 
that  understanding  I  will  withdraw  the 
Motion  for  reporting  Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Of  oourse,  the  two  first  Amendments 
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Btandlnf;  in  my  name  immediatelj  after 
the  one  we  have  juat  agreed  to  ate  dis- 
posed of  by  the  discussion  we  hare  had. 
I,  therefore,  come  to  the  third  Amead- 
ment  standinfj^  in  my  name,  the  wording 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  alter,  having 
regard  to  the  Amendments  already  ac- 
cepted on  the  clause.  I  shall  move  it 
in  this  form — "  And  being  a  magistrate 
for  the  county  or  place  in  which  such 
offence  was  committed."  This,  I  think, 
will  make  the  clause  run  grammatical. 
Now,  I  need  not  debate  on  the  subject  of 
that  Amendment.  The  clause  as  it  stands, 
without  the  Amendment,  would  enable 
the  Oorernment  to  select  their  Kesident 
Magistrate  from  any  part  of  Ireland.  If 
an  offence,  for  instance,  were  committed 
at  Cork,  they  might  send  a  magistrate 
from  Belfast,  or  vie»  vend.  That  would, 
I  tbink,  be  very  objectionable.  There 
are  Resident  Magistrates  in  Ireland 
whom  it  might  be  oonTenient  for  the 
Government  to  send  on  a  roving  com- 
mission all  over  the  country.  But  that 
would  be  a  very  inconvenient  course 
for  others  than  the  Government.  In 
moving  this  Amendment,  I  can  refer 
to  the  precedent  of  the  Crimes 
Act.  Under  the  Crimes  Act,  a  magis- 
trate empowered  to  hold  an  inquiry 
under  that  Act  was  required  to  be  a 
magistrate  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
place  where  tho  inquiry  was  held.  And 
in  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  introduced  by 
tho  Government  some  years  ago,  the 
magistrate  to  hold  an  inquiry  under  the 
clause  corresponding  to  this  was  re- 
quired to  be  a  magistrate  having  juris- 
diction in  tho  place  where  the  inquiry 
was  held.  The  Uovernment  will,  I  think, 
Bee  that  it  would  really  bo  very  incon- 
venient if  they  were  to  have  the  power  to 
select  any  one  of  the  staff  of  80  Kesident 
Magistrates  and  send  him  all  over  the 
country.  If  there  is  to  be  on  inquiry  of 
thia  kind,  let  it  be  held  by  a  magistrate 
on  the  spot.  Of  course,  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  say — "We  cannot  entrust 
this  oaso  to  a  Eesident  Magistrate  on  the 
spot  because,  having  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  Amendments  we  have  accepted, 
the  magistrate  must  he  competent  in 
point  of  legal  knowledge  to  hold  an  in- 
quiry ;  but  the  Kesident  Magistrate  on 
the  spot  is  not  a  person  with  the  suffi- 
ciency of  whose  legalknowledge  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  be  satisfied."  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Besident 


Magistrate  has  a  general  jurisdiction 
over  half-a-dozen  counties.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  Resident  Magistrate 
whose  jurisdiction  would  be  confined  to 
a  siogie  county,  and,  therefore,  no 
difiiculty  of  that  kind  would  arise  be- 
cause it  is  inconceivable  that  within  the 
range  of  two  or  three  counties  over  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Resident  Magistrate 
would  extend,  there  should  not  be  found 
a  single  magistrate  of  whose  legal  know- 
ledge the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  be 
satisfied.  I  will  therefore  propose  to 
amend  the  clause  in  the  manner  I  havo 
mentioned. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1  lioo  S  after  "  satiefled"  insert  the 
words^"  andbeioga  magistrate  fortbo  county 
or  place  in  vhich  such  offecce  was  committed." 
— (Jfr.  Maurice  Bialy.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENET  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes}  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Amendment  cannot  be 
accepted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Act  of 
1882  the  words  "  of  the  county  or  place  " 
were  inserted,  but  then  there  was  not  in 
that  Act  the  qualification  of  a  magistrate 
— in  reference  to  the  holding  of  an  inquiry 
— which  we  have  now  introducedinto  thia 
Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  will  desire 
that  one  of  these  infjuirieB  should  be 
conducted  by  a  m^istrate  possessing 
the  best  knowledge  and  the  highest 
qualiflcationsattaiQable;  and  forthepur- 
poseof  securing  that  end  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  magistrate  from  a 
distance.  Considering  the  qualification 
for  a  magistrate  conducting  one  of  these 
inquiries,  which  we  have  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  I  do  not  think  the  choice  of  such  a 
magistrate  should  be  restricted. 

Mh.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.) :  I 
recollect  Sir  George  Trevelyan  stating,  as 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Crimes  Act,  that  no  person  would 
be  employed  in  a  judicial  inquiry  under 
it  who  was  not  a  person  of  legal  know- 
ledge. That  waa  not  a  provision  of  the 
Act,  but  it  was  a  pledge  given  by  the 
GoTernment  of  the  day.  Then  in  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  was  proposed 
by  a  former  Government,  and  went  to  a 
(^and  Committee,  it  was  provided  that 
the  magistrate  holding  one  of  these  in- 
quiries should  be  a  magistrate  having 
juriBdiotion  in  the  place  whereit  is  held. 
Ighird  A'ight.'J 
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And  I  attach,  considerable  value  (o  such 
a  provision.  A  magistrate  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  the  inquiry  is 
held,  would  be  less  likely  than  a  stranger 
to  be  influenced  by  outside  stories.  He 
would  also  be  less  likely  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  people  than  he  would  be 
if  he  did  not  live  there  or  live  amongst 
them.  If  a  man  lives  in  a  county  his 
great  desire  must  needs  be  to  get  on 
well  and  without  friction  with  the  people 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded  and  with  whom 
he  mixes.  He  is  less  likely  than  a 
stranger  to  the  district  to  be  imposed  on 
by  the  police,  or  to  send  people  lightly 
to  gaol  merely  as  it  is  said,  for  the  sake 
of  example.  Magistrates  who  live 
amongst  the  people  of  a  district  and  lide 
to  hounds  there  are  anxious  not  to  come 
too  directly  into  collision  with  the  people; 
and  for  my  own  part  I  would  much  rather 
have  a  magistrate  who  rides  to  hounds 
in  the  district  where  he  has  jurisdiction, 
than  a  magistrate  who  rides  to  hounds  in 
some  other  district  at  a  distance  from  it. 
I  would  not,  however,  advise  my  hon. 
Friend  to  go  to  a  Division  on  this 
Amendment ;  but  I  trust  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  of 
1883  contained  this  provision  the  Go- 
vernment will  keep  it  m  view,  and  act  as 
far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  it. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
10,  after  **  may,"  insert  **  if  he  so  think 
fit."— (Jfr.  Marum.) 

Question,  *'  That  these  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  ajreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — (^Mr.  T,  M. 
Mealy f) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

QUARRIES  (re'eommitted)  BILL.— [Bill  239.] 

{Mr,   Thomas  Blake,  Mr.  Conybearef  Mr,  Burt, 

Mr,  Cobb,  Mr.  Abraham  (Qlamorgan),) 

OOMMITTEE. 

Bill  coniidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Amendment  made. 
Bill  reported. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  observe  that  this  Bill  does  not  extend 
to  Ireland,  and  as  I  find  it  has  been  re- 
committed, I  wish  to  ask  if  the  exclusion 
of  Ireland  was  duly  considered  ? 
J&.  r.  M.  Mealy 


The  under  SECHETAEY  of 
STATE  for  the  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT  (Mr.  Stuart- Woetley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam) :  I  believe  so ;  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wiU  ask  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean  Di vision  of  Qloucester  ? 

Mr.  BLAKE  (Gloucester.  Forest  of 
Dean):  The  exclusion  of  Ireland  was 
duly  considered. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  do  not  like  to 
move  that  the  Bill  should  apply  to  Ire- 
land, as  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  our  quarries ; 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  considered  the  whole  of 
the  case  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  BLAEE  :  I  had  communications 
from  several  Irish  Members  that  the 
Bill  would  be  opposed  if  it  was  proposed 
to  extend  it  to  Ireland. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  considered  To- 
morrow. 

COLONIAL  SERVICE  (PENSIONS)  BILL. 

{Sir  Herbtrt  Maxwell,  Sir  Henry  Holland, 

Mr.  Jaekton.) 

CJOMMiTTEB.     ^Progress  2nd  May,'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  4  (Mode  of  computing  super- 
annuation allowance  to  be  granted  in 
certain  cases). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  lines 
16  and  17,  leave  out,  '*  profits  of  his 
employment,"  and  insert  ''salary  and 
emoluments  of  his  office." — {Sir  Merhert 
Maxwell.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
'  profits  of  his  employment '  stand  part 
of  the  Clause." 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid):  I 
wrote  to  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  who  has 
charge  of  the  Bill  what  he  actually 
means  by  this  Amendment,  ''profits  of 
his  employment,"  and  ''salary  and 
emoluments  of  his  office."  I  should 
think  these  words  are  very  nearly 
synonymous,  and  I  should  say  that 
when  any  of  these  colonial  officers  is 
drawing  pay  from  any  office  he  holds 
under  the  Government  in  any  of  the 
various  Colonies  under  consideration, 
that  he  would  frequently  get  advantages 
which  are  of  a  pecuniary  liature,  and 
which  are  profits;  and  I  think  these 
would  oome  under  the  form  of  profita 
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which  would  pay  him  better  than  if  thoy 
came  under  this  Amendment.  I  should 
liVe  to  know  why  the  hon.  Baronet ' 
proposes  to  introduce  this  Amendment, 
instead  of  retaining  the  words  ''  profits  of 
his  employment. 

Sib  HEBBERT  MAXWELL  (A 
Lord  of  the  Treasury)  (Wigton):  I 
would  submit  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  these  words  more  clearly  express, 
and  in  more  technical  language,  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  first  drafting 
of  the  Bill.  It  is  an  improvement  in 
drafting,  that  is  all. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
But  it  makes  different  sense.  The 
difference  between  the  original  and  the 
new  drafting  is  this — that  the  pension 
could  only  be  calculated  in  the  existing 
drafting  on  the  profits  derived  from  the 
office ;  but  under  the  new  drafting,  it  is 
calculated  upon  the  gross  salary  re- 
ceived, and  that  is  very  different.  A  man 
may  receive  salary  as  a  Governor  of  a 
Crown  Colony,  which  may  include  the 
expense  of  the  Government  of  his 
house,  and  so  on,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  which  are  by  no  means  a  profit  to 
him,  and  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  the 
pension  would  be  calculated,  not  on  the 
net  salary,  but  upon  the  gross  salary  of 
such  an  official ;  and,  therefore,  it  might 
lead  to  abuses.  I  have  read  this  Clause 
4  very  carefully  ;  but  I  see  that  the  new 
words  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  makes 
the  clause  quite  different,  and,  to  my 
mind,  most  objectionable. 

Sib  HEEBERT  MAXWELL:  I 
think  if  the  hon.  Member  will  read  the 
new  clause  which  I  propose  to  insert 
instead  of  Clause  3,  and  will  read  that,  in 
conjunction  with  Clause  4,  ho  will  find 
that  the  maximum  pension  is  included, 
and  every  safeguard  is  taken  that  the 
pension  shall  bear  the  proper  proportion 
to  the  joint  services  of  the  Governor. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Application  of  28  &  29 
Viet.  c.  113,  and  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  29, 
to  High  Commissioner  of  Cyprus). 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
omission  of  this  clause ;  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  pay  some  attention 
to  it.  This  is  a  clause  to  include  in  the 
category    of    Colonial    or    ex-Colonial 


Governors,  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Cyprus.  The  Island  of  Cyprus  means  a 
net  loss  to  this  country  of  £35,000  a- 
year— that  is  to  say,  there  was  voted  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  make  good 
the  loss  occasioned  by  having  the  island, 
something  like  £35,000  a-year.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  High  Commis* 
sioners  of  Cyprus,  as  the  island  is  a 
healthy  place ;  but  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  High  Commissioners  may  die 
off,  or  to  avoid  the  danger  of  so  dying 
off,  some  may  be  disposed  to  run  away 
from  their  appointments,  and  thus  get 
this  pension.  When  we. come  to  con- 
sider the  loss  which  this  island  is  already 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  I  think 
it  extremely  unreasonable  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  something  like 
£  1 ,000  a-year,  or  two-thirds  of  the  salary 
of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  and  thus  increase  the  tax 
already  placed  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyprus  to  pay  sufficient 
taxes  for  the  administration  of  the 
island.  Cyprus  is  by  no  means  a  Colony, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and 
if  this  is  to  go  on,  we  do  not  know  where 
it  is  to  stop.  I  should  like  to  know  for 
what  reasons  the  Government  have  come 
forward  and  included  this  clause  in  the 
Bill ;  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
of  these  ox-Commissioners  there  are  to 
whom  it  is  proposed  this  Bill  shall  apply  ; 
and  to  have  some  estimate  as  to  what 
may  bo  the  ultimate  cost  of  including 
this  cl&use 

The  SECEETAEY  of  STATE  por 
THE  COLONIES  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
(Hampstead) :  Of  course,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  take  Cyprus 
under  ourcare;  but  we  have  got  it,  and  we 
administer  it^  as  a  Crown  Colony.  Wo 
are  bound  to  do  so,  and  the  consequence 
is  we  are  bound  to  have  an  Adminis- 
trator there.  It  follows  that  if  we  are 
to  get  a  good  Administrator,  we  must 
deal  with  him  in  the  same  way  as 
with  Governors  of  other  Colonies,  and 
reward  him  accordingly.  The  only 
object  of  this  section  is  to  bring  the 
Administrators  of  Cyprus  into  the  same 
position  as  the  Governors  of  other  Co- 
lonies. Cyprus  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
a  Colony ;  but  it  is  governed  as  a  Crown 
Colony.  In  respect  of  the  other  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  Gentleman  asks, 
may  I  state  the  first  Governor  of  Cyprus 
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was  Lord  Wolseley,  who  has  no  pension 
as  such  Governor.  The  next  Governor, 
Sir  Eichard  Bjddulph,  was  one  who 
has  likewise  no  pension,  and  the  present 
Governor,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  has  not 
retired  from  the  service  ;  therefore  there 
has  been,  at  present,  no  Governor  at 
Cyprus  enjoying  a  pension.  If  the  hon. 
Member  is  right  in  saying  it  is  a 
healthy  place,  he  may  hope  the  Ad- 
ministrators may  live  for  some  time 
before  retiring,  and  will,  therefore,  not 
require  pensions  for  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY :  I  merely  wanted 
to  ask  whether  those  gentlemen  who 
have  been  High  Commissioners  would, 
supposing  the  Bill  were  now  law,  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  pension ;  and 
whether  any  existing  law  would  enable 
them  to  retire  on  a  pension  ? 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND :  No,  Sir ; 
there  is  no  such  law. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  When 
I  first  entered  Notice  of  opposition  to 
this  Bill,  I  had  sincere  doubts  as  to  the 
course  I  ought  to  pursue.  Naturally,  I 
am  an  unsuspicious  person,  and  I  have 
found  that  1  am  of  too  confiding  a 
nature ;  but  when  I  found  this  clause  in 
the  Bill,  I,  of  course,  strongly  objected 
to  it.  Owing  to  my  ignorance  of  the 
technicalities  as  to  the  entering  of 
notice  of  opposition  to  certain  clauses 
in  regard  to  certain  points  to  which  I 
object,  I  unfortunately  made  a  mistake 
in  dealing  with  it.  I  can  now,  however, 
very  easily  see  the  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment have  shown  an  inordinate  amount  of 
anxiety  about  this  Bill ;  it  is  in  order  to 
protect  their  properties  in  this  veritable 
white  elephant — the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
The  Island  of  Cyprus,  we  all  know,  is 
one  of  those  very  undesirable  subjects 
about  which  there  is  great  doubt  whe- 
ther it  was  of  any  use  whatever,  or 
likely  to  be  of  any  protection  to  this 
country.  It  weighs  upon  this  country 
in  every  possible  way,  and  tends  rather 
to  promote  a  casus  belli  in  connection 
with  other  countries;  and,  what  is 
further,  we  see  that  the  Government  are 
trying  to  make  a  Colony  of  it.  It  has 
been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Henry  Holland)  that  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  considered  a  Colony ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  Governors  of  the  Island 
similar  to  the  provision  made  for  the 
Governors  of  other  Colonies  connected 
with  the  British  Empire.     What  are  the 

Sir  Rtnry  JEColland 


Government  doing  now  ?  They  know 
the  difficulties  that  beset  them  on  all 
sides  in  connection  with  the  occupation 
of  Cyprus  and  the  suspicion  of  Conti- 
nental Governments,  and  they  are  now 
trying  to  get  in  this  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  for  carrying  out  their  policy  of 
peace  without  honour  in  connection  with 
this  Island.  Consequently,  I  shall  take 
upon  myself  to  move  the  omission  of  the 
clause,  and  I  shall  oppose  it  by  every 
means.  I  sincerely  hope  I  may  get 
assistance  in  disputing  this  insidious 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  press  the 
Bill  through  always  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  night. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
terms  in  which  this  clause  is  drawn. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  states  that  no 
past  Governors  of  this  Island  can  be 
entitled  to  pensions. 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND :  They  will 
be  entitled  to  pensions  for  services ;  but 
not  for  service  in  the  Island  only. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  Not  en- 
titled to  pensions  qud  Governors  of 
Cyprus  for  all  practical  purposes,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  they  are 
not  entitled  to  pensions  at  all.  That 
being  so,  I  want  to  know  why  the 
draftsman  has  drawn  the  clause,  so 
that  it  will  apply  to  persons  who  have 
ceased  to  be  Governors  of  the  Island 
before  this  Act  is  passed,  as  well  as 
those  who  cease  to  be  Governors  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  ?  The  two  per- 
sons who  have  been  Governors — Lord 
Wolseley,  and  another  gentleman  whose 
name  I  did  not  catch — what  is  the  object 
of  taking  power  to  give  them  pensions 
if  they  are  not  entitled  to  them  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  explained 
that.  The  section  is  made  retrospective, 
although,  the  Colonial  Secretary  says 
there  is  no  necessity  to  make  it  retro- 
spective. At  least,  he  should  explain 
what  seems  the  very  peculiar  framing  of 
the  section. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  8.):  I 
think  I  must  move  to  report  Progress, 
for  this  is  no  time  to  take  a  discussion 
on  such  a  Bill.  I  recollect,  when  Cj^prus 
was  taken  in  charge,  there  was  a  great 
parade  of  intended  improvements  in 
administration,  and  it  was  said  though 
this  would  involve  some  charge  upon 
this  country  at  first,  later  on  that  charge 
would  be  reimbursed.  But  now  we  have 
the  Government  coming  for  money — 
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sponging  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try—by a  clause  that,  I  think,  requires  a 
closer  scrutiny  than  it  can  receive  at  this 
hour.  As  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  J. 
Kenny)  has  pointed  out,  not  only  have 
we  the  statement  that  no  High  Commis- 
sioner who  has  served  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  is  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion, but  we  have  here  words  that  dis- 
tinctly bring  those  gentlemen  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  entitling  them  to 
pensions.  The  words  of  the  clause 
would  apply  to  Lord  Wolseley  and  the 
other  gentleman  not  named.  We  should 
like  more  detailed  information,  and  I 
feel  constrained  to  move  to  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr.  Chance.) 

SiH  HENRY  HOLLAND:  I  hope 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  persist  with 
this  Motion.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  not 
explained  the  point,  which  seemed  a 
very  small  one.  This  is  not  a  question 
as  to  the  general  expenditure  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  chance  :  You  are  asking  for 
money. 

Sib  henry  HOLLAND :  We  have 
Cyprus  on  our  hands.  We  have  not  the 
Sovereignty,  but  we  have  to  govern  it 
as  we  govern  a  Crown  Colony.  We 
must  have  a  Governor,  and  surely  no 
one  can  doubt  that  service  as  Admini- 
strator of  Cyprus  should  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  administration  of  a  Crown 
Colony  ?  In  respect  to  the  point  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr. 
Tanner),  it  is,  as  I  said  before,  not  a 
question  whether  the  Governors,  who 
in  the  past  have  done  their  duty  in  the 
Island,  should  be  pensioned  for  it,  but 
that  service  there  may  be  counted  in 
with  services  entitling  to  a  pension.  I 
really  hope,  after  this  explanation,  we 
may  go  on  with  the  Bill  of  which  we 
have  passed  the  most  material  part. 

Db.  TANNER:  I  hope  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Chance)  will  press  his  Mo- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  points  I  have 
urged,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
two  preceding  Governors  of  Cyprus  have 
managed  their  affairs  in  so  good  a  man- 
ner that,  beside  being  Governors,  they 
have  enjoyed  many  other  honorariums. 
They  have  held  other  posts,  they  were 
officers  of  high  military  rank.  The  first 
High  Commissioner,  Lord  Wolseley, 
was  a  general  in  the  Army,  and  enjoyed 


many  subsidies  that  accrued  to  him  from 
that  position.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and,  notably,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  the  Bill 
in  charge,  press  the  measure  with  such 
pertinacity  ?  Possibly,  it  is  because  they 
are  a  Conservative  Government  nomi- 
nally, and  consequently  consider  that 
Cyprus  is  specially  under  their  care. 
The  Island  was  first  acquired  by  a  Con- 
servative Government,  and  they  feel 
bound,  in  every  possible  way,  to  pay  in 
an  inordinate  and  exorbitant  way  such 
officers  as  they  may  promote  to  high 
office  in  the  Island. 

Sir  ROBERT  FOWLER  (London) : 
I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  the  present  High  Commissioner, 
served  for  many  years  in  Natal,  and  I 
presume  the  clause  is  only  that  he,  and 
others  in  like  position,  may  not  lose  the 
advantage  of  service  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL:  The 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tan- 
ner) has  expressed  his  opinion  that  a 
Tory  Government  press  on  the  Bill, 
because  it  contains  provisions  for  the 
benefit  of  Governors  of  Cyprus,  in  whom 
he  supposes  the  Government  are  spe- 
cially ioterested ;  but  I  may  remind  him 
that  the  Bill  was  drafted  by  our  Prede- 
cessors in  Office. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY :  If  all  the  Go- 
vernors of  Cyprus  were  like  those  of 
the  past  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
care  to  criticize  this  clause.  I  do  not 
exactly  know  the'  salary  of  the  High 
Commissioner — ^I  suppose  some  £2,000 
or  £3,000  a-year.  But  what  would  be 
possible  under  the  clause  is  that  persons 
holding  minor  appointments,  not  gen- 
tlemen of  Lord  Wolseley's  rank  and  cha- 
racter, might  be  suddenly  thrust  into 
this  position,  and  have  their  pensions 
calculated  upon  the  high  rate  of  pay  at- 
tached to  the  office,  and  by  that  means 
a  fraud  would  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
taxpayers.  If  we  have  an  undertaking 
that  such  things  would  not  be  done, 
probably  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Chance) 
would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND:  I  can 
only  give  the  assurance  that  no  Go- 
vernment would  appoint  to  a  place  like 
Cyprus  a  man  not  competent  for  the 
duties  of  this  important  position.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  secure  good  men 
for  the  post,  putting  them  in  the  same 
position  as  regards  pensions  as  other 
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Governors.  The  new  clause,  as  the 
Oommittee  will  see,  limits  the  amount  of 
pension  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
the  salary  and  emoluments.  I  trust  hon. 
Members  will  now  allow  us  to  proceed. 

Me.  ILLINGWOETH  (Bradford, 
W.) :  I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Ohance)  will  consent  to  withdraw  his 
Motion.  I  quite  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
that  there  should  be  no  distinction,  so 
far  as  the  Governor  is  concerned,  in 
consequence  of  the  policy  under  which 
Cyprus  was  occupied.  Under  the  con- 
ditions we  obtained  the  Island,  we  are 
bound  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  That  is  quite  true ;  but  is  not 
the  responsibility  shared  with  the  Turks, 
and  should  not  the  Turks  pay  a  share  ? 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND :  A  certain 
subsidy  is,  by  Convention,  paid  to 
Turkey ;  the  surplus  accrues  to  this 
country,  and  the  administration  is  ours. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE:  But  with  a  loss 
of  £25,000,  whence  is  the  siirplus  to 
oome? 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  do  not 
think  my  point  has  been  met.  I  agree 
that  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  Governors 
of  Cyprus  should  be  entitled  to  have 
their  time  in  Cyprus  allowed  in  calcu- 
lating the  period  for  earning  a  pension, 
and  if  that  was  all  the  clause  effected, 
I  should  not  oppose  it.  But  my  ob- 
jection is,  that  this  section  does  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself  with  enabling  the  Government, 
when  pensioning  those  gentlemen  who 
have  served  as  Governors  of  Cyprus,  to 
to  take  into  account  the  time  served  as 
Governors  of  Cyprus,  it  empowers  the 
Government  to  give  pensions  simply  for 
service  as  Governor  of  Cyprus.  It  bears 
that  interpretation ;  but  I  venture  to  say 
the  proper  way  to  carry  out  the  object 
said  to  be  in  view,  is  not  to  draw  the 
section  in  this  retrospective  manner,  but 
to  add  a  Proviso  somewhat  in  this 
form — 

**  Provided  always.  That  in  the  case  of  any 
person  who  has  served  as  Gk>vemor  of  Cyprus 
in  calcuhiting  his  time  of  service,  the  time  of 
service  as  Governor  of  Cyprus  shaU  be  taken 
into  consideration/' 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND:  It  has 
reference  to  the  present  Governor,  now 
ftoting  as  such. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  am  willing  to  with- 
draw my  Motion  on  condition  that  the 

Sir  Henr^  Sok'amd 


^*  Eeport "  stage  is  taken  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  and  after  a  reasonable  interval  of 
time. 

Sir  HENET  HOLLAND:  Yes; 
certainly. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Definition  of  permanent 
Civil  Service  of  a  Colony). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2, 
lines  35  and  36,  to  leave  out  the  words 
**or  superannuation  allowance." — {Sir 
Hsrhert  Maxwell.) 

Question  proposed,  ^'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
May  I  ask,  would  service  in  a  sell- 
governing  Colony  be  calculated  in  fixing 
pensions  in  the  term  of  service  of  those 
who  subsequently  held  office  as  Go- 
vernors of  a  Crown  Colony  ? 

The  SECEETAEY  of  STATE  for 
THE  COLONIES  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
(Hampstead) :  The  sum  he  receives  from 
a  Colony,  and  is  entitled  to  receive,  will 
be  deducted  from  the  pension  he  receives 
in  respect  to  work  in  Cyprus  or  any- 
where  else 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY :  That  is  not 
exactly  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  object 
to  persons  who  hold  office  conferred 
on  them  by  a  Colonial  Government, 
practically  an  independent  Government, 
claiming  the  time  they  have  so  served, 
together  with  the  term  served  under  the 
Imperial  Government.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  limitation  in  Clause  6  to 
the  term  in  a  Crown  Colony  only  to 
prevent  abuses  that  might  arise. 

Sir  HENEY  HOLLAND :  I  would 
call  the  hon.  Member's  attention  to 
Clause  2  as  amended,  which  provides 
that  the  Treasury  shall  determine  the 
portion  of  the  payment  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  or  moneys  voted  by 
Parliament,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
payment  therefrom  in  respect  of  any  em- 
ployment in  the  permanent  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  a  Colony.  The  Imperial  tax- 
payer will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
pensions  in  respect  to  service  in  a  self- 
governing  Colony. 

Dr.  TANNEE  (Cork  Co.,  Mid): 
Then  there  can  be  no  harm  in  defining 
that  If  you  introduce  the  word  in 
line  35  "  of  any  Crown  Colony "  that 
would  meet  the  object. 
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The  CHAIEMAN  :  That  is  not  the 
Amendment  under  discussion. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

New  Clauses — 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Hebbebt  Max- 
well, the  folio  wing  Amendment  made : — 
In  page  2,  leave  out  Clause  3,  and  in- 
sert the  following  Clause : — 

(Proyision  for  pemuonB.) 

'<  A  person  shall  not  receive  by  way  of  jpen- 
sion,  under  the  Colonial  Governors  (Fensions) 
Acts,  1865  and  1872,  an  amount  which,  together 
with  any  pension  for  service  in  the  permanent 
Civil  Service  of  the  State  or  of  a  Colony,  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  £1,000  a-year,  or  two- thirds 
of  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  his  office  in 
that  service,  whichever  is  greater.  But  his 
pension  under  the  said  Acts  shall  not  he  re- 
duced by  reason  of  his  pension  in  respect  of  the 
said  service  being  an  emolument  within  the 
meaning  of  lection  7  of  'The  Colonial  Go- 
vernors (Pensions)  Act,  1866.* " 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Hebbebt 
Maxwell,  the  following  Amendments 
made: — In  page  2,  after  Clause  6,  in- 
sert the  following  Clauses : — 

(Provision  against  double  pensions.) 

''  A  person  shall  not  receive  a  pension  under 
the  Colonial  Governors  (Pensions)  Acts,  1865 
and  1872,  or  this  Act,  and  also  under  section  12 
of  'The  Superannuation  Act,  1869.'  " 

(Explanation  of  terms.) 

**  The  expressions  *  permanent  Civil  Service 
of  the  State,'  '  permanent  Civil  Service  of  Her 
Majesty,'  and  *  permanent  Civil  Service  of  the 
Crown,'  are  hereby  declared  to  have  the  same 
meaning,  and  this  Act  and  any  enactment  re- 
lating to  salaries  and  pensions  shall  be  con- 
strued accordingly. 

**  In  this  Act '  pension '  includes  superannua- 
tion allowance." 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Tuesday  next,  and  to  be 
printed.    [Bill  251.] 

TRUCK  BILL,— [Bill  109.] 

{Mr.   Bradiattgh,   Mr,    Warmington,  Mr.  John 

Ellis,  Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  Mr.  Howard 

Viticent,  Mr.  Essltmont.) 

COMMITTEE,     [^ProgrcBB  2nd  May,"] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  3  (Workmen  to  be  entitled  to 
advance  of  portion  of  wages). 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Clause  be  postponed," — {Mr.  Brad' 
^M^A,)— put,  and  agreed  to. 

YOL.  CCCXiy.    [thibd  0Sbi£s.] 


New  Clause — 


CServant  in  hushandry.) 

*'  Nothing  in  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act 
shall  render  illegal  a  contract  with  a  servant  in 
hushandry  for  giving  him  food,  drink,  a  cot- 
tage, or  other  allowances  or  privileges  in  addi- 
tion to  money  wages  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
services, — {Mr,  Stuart- Wortley,) 

— hrought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

Me.  C.  T.  D.  ACL  and  (Corn- 
wall,  LauDceston) :  I  hope  the  Oovem- 
ment  will  be  inclined  to  accept  the 
Amendment  I  have  to  move  to  this  new 
clause,  which  is  to  insert  after  the  word 
"drink,"  the  words  "not  being  alco- 
holic." I  am  not  especially  anxious  for 
the  word  "  alcoholic,"  if  "intoxicating" 
will  suit  the  Goyernment  better,  though 
there  is  some  difference  between  the 
two.  My  point  is  that  in  some  parts 
of  England — certainly  in  the  West,  and, 
I  believe,  in  other  parts  of  the  country — 
labourers  have,  by  contract,  to  receive 
part  of  their  wages  in  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  this  custom  has  been  found 
to  be  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
labourers  themselves  and  the  health  of 
their  families.  One  result  of  taking 
home  part  of  their  wages  in  liquor  is 
that,  having  more  than  they  care  to 
drink  themselves,  children  of  tender  age 
at  home  learn  to  drink  this  liquor,  often 
of  the  roughest  and  worst  possible  kind. 
Besides  that,  when  a  farmer  has  pro- 
duced, by  accident  or  carelessness,  an 
inferior  liquor  of  an  intoxicating  cha- 
racter which  he  cannot  sell  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  he  passes  it  off  in  payment 
to  his  labourers.  I  have  known  this 
happen ;  and  I  have  known  a  farmer 
decline  to  engage  a  man  who  would  not 
accept  part  of  his  wages  in  liquor ; 
and  I  have  also  known  labourers,  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  being  intoxi- 
cated, complain  that  they  could  not  get 
employment  unless  they  accepted  liquor 
as  part  of  their  wages.  It  seems  to  me 
that  hardly  any  argument  is  required  to 
establish  the  reasonable  nature  of  the 
Amendment  I  propose. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after 
"  drink,"  insert  "  not  being  alcoholic." 
^{Jfr.  C.  T  D.  Acland.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

3  E 
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Mb.  0.  W.  GRA.Y  (Essex,  Maldon) : 
This  Amendment  is  a  very  important 
one;  too  important  to  go  into  at  this 
time  in  the  morning.  I  shall  strenuously 
oppose  it ;  but  I  should  prefer  to  urge 
my  argument  at  a  more  convenient  time. 
I  will  now  move  to  report  Progress. 

]^[otion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  C,  W. 
Gray.) 

Mb.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  will  not  oppose  the  Motion  to  report 
Progress.  I  only  proposed  to  take  these 
clauses  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  not  opposed. 

Sib  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham, 
Barnard  Castle) :  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  state  of  this  Bill,  one  of  the  most 

guzzling  Bills,  in  its  present  form,  I 
ave  ever  had  to  deal  with.  The  Go- 
vernment Amendments  are  larger  than 
the  original  Bill ;  and  when  you  come  to 
look  at  these  Amendments  with  the 
original  Bill,  you  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  finding  what  is  the  real  state  of 
the  proposals  before  the  House.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  practice, 
at  this  stage,  to  move  that  the  Bill 
be  reprinted ;  but  might  I  suggest  to 
the  Government  that  a  Paper  might  be 
circulated  showing  the  effect  of  their 
Amendments  upon  the  Bill  ?  If  such  a 
Paper  could  be  circulated  from  the 
Home  Office,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
convenience  to  hon.  Members  interested 
in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  should  like  to  know  when 
the  Government  will  consent  to  taking 
this  measure  at  some  reasonable  time  ? 
The  3rd  clause  has  now  been  postponed 
several  times,  because  it  contains  con- 
tentious matter,  and  now  we  have  the 
new  clause  postponed,  because  of  a  small, 
though  not  unimportant.  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Launceston  (Mr. 
C.  T.  D.  Acland).  If  we  are  always 
to  be  put  off  until  2  in  the  morning, 
there  is  no  hope  of  our  getting  forward 
with  the  Bill.  I  would  appeal  to  the 
Government  to  fix  the  Bill  for  some  hour 
when  there  would  be  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  making  progress  with  it. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam) :  As  to  what  fell  from  the 
Hftu.  Baronet  (Sir  Joseph  Pease),  he  only 


describes  that  which  necessarily  arises 
when  the  Government,  friendly  to  the 
progress  of  a  Bill,  is  obliged  to  amend 
it ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  place  in  his 
hands  a  reprint  of  the  Bill,  and  I  have 
a  few  copies  for  hon.  Members  who  de- 
sire them. 

Mr.  BRADL  AUGH  :  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  the  Government  for  the 
pains  they  have  taken  to  make  this  a 
practical    measure.     I    make  no  com- 

Elaint  whatever  of  what  the  Government 
ave  done.  I  am  sure  they  are  actuated 
by  the  desire  to  make  it  a  good  Bill. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE:  I  make  no 
complaint.  I  only  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  us  some  assurance  that  the 
Bill  will  be  taken  at  a  time  when  we 
can  make  progp*e88  with  it. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  (Sheffield,  Bright^ 
side) :  It  is  very  inconvenient  for  Mem- 
bers to  sit  here  for  three  or  four  nights 
in  expectation  of  the  BiU,  and  then  to 
find  immediately  we  reach  a  crucial 
Amendment  that  Progress  is  to  be  re- 
ported. I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
the  Government  would  agree  to  bring- 
ing the  Bill  on  at  an  hour  when  we  can 
deal  with  this  important  Amendment, 
and  which,  though  it  is  opposed,  the 
best  agricultural  authorities  are  in  fa- 
vour of  ? 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  :  I  must  press 
my  appeal  upon  the  Government.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  being  treated  in  a 
friendly  manner,  I,  perhaps,  may  not 
expect  to  be  treated  in  a  friendly  manner 
by  the  Government ;  but  I  may  claim  a 
little  courtesy  when  I  repeat  the  appeal 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Mundella)  that  the  Bill 
should  be  taken  at  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  STUART-AVORTLEY  :  Hon. 
Members  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  in  which  we  have  any  discretion. 
It  is  not  our  Bill,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  bring  the  Bill  on  at  an  early 
hour. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE:  I  contend  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
make  such  arrangements  that  other 
Business  might  cease  at  an  earlier  hour. 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  only  ask  that 
facilities  should  be  given  to  the  Bill 
after  the  main  Business  of  the  evening 
is  disposed  of.  To-night,  for  instance, 
the  Government  were  engaged  upon 
Business  of  their  own,  when  they  might 
have  allowed  this  Bill  to  come  on.  On 
some  other  night   it  might  oome   on 
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after  other  Business  is  disposed  of,  say, 
at  1  o'clock.  If  that  is  not  done,  I 
should  oppose  the  Motion  to  report 
Progress. 

Mr.  FINCH-HATTON  (Lincolnshire, 
Spalding) :  May  I  say  the  Bill  might 
have  come  on  an  hour  earlier,  had  not 
hon.  Members  chosen  to  engage  in  a 
desultory  discussion  upon  Cyprus. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.):  The 
discussion  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refers  did  not  occupy  20  minutes.  He 
could  not  have  been  in  the  House  during 
the  discussioDi  and  I  would  advise  him 
in  future,  before  hazarding  such  a  state- 
ment, to  look  at  the  clock. 

Mr.  FINOH-HATTON  :  That  is  ex- 
actly  what  I  did. 

Mr.  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND  :  There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  providing  facilities  on 
another  occasion ;  and  if  there  is  not  a 
promise  to  give  them,  I  really  must  divide 
against  the  Motion  to  report  Progress. 

TirE  SECEETARY  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N,) :  The 
hon.  Member  is  surely  most  unrea- 
sonable. It  is  within  his  recollection 
that  the  hon.  Member  most  interested 
(Mr.  Bradlaugh)  has,  in  the  most  frank 
manner,  said  he  makes  no  complaint 
whatever  against  the  Government,  who 
have  shown  their  friendly  spirit  towards 
the  Bill.  I  am  sure  hon.  Members  will 
see,  having  regard  to  the  time  and  the 
hour  at  which  we  meet  again  to-morrow, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  report  Progress 
if  a  long  discussion  is  anticipated,  and 
the  Government  are  not  to  blame  in 
acceding  to  a  Motion  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  has  himself 
assented.  The  Government  will  give 
every  possible  facility  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  Bill,  as  they  have 
hitherto.  If  to-  night  another  Bill  has  had 
precedence,  it  was  because  it  was  a 
small  measure  necessary  to  be  passed, 
and  it  was  not  supposed  would  be  met 
with  opposition.  However,  that  Bill  is 
now  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Government 
will  deal  with  this  Bill  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  with  a  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  hon.  Member  in  making  it  a 
good  measure. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  Still  the  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  undertake  that,  on 
the  next  occasion,  it  shall  come  on  before 
other  Government  Business  that  may 
happen  to  bo  on  the  Paper. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  think  the  case  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 


for  the  Brightside  Division  of  Sheffield 
is  rather  stronger  than  he  thinks,  when 
he  intimates  his  intention  of  opposing 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  When 
another  Bill  was  before  the  House  I 
made  a  similar  Motion  ;  but  I  withdrew 
it  on  being  informed  that  an  intimation 
had  been  made  by  someone  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House  that,  if  the 
discussion  on  it  was  strangled,  the  op- 
posed clauses  of  this  Bill  would  be 
taken.  Although  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  that  intimation,  I  withdrew  my 
Motion  ;  and  yet,  when  the  Government 
have  had  the  advantage  of  getting  their 
Bill  through,  they  will  not  now  do 
something  towards  getting  those  clauses 
taken.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
serious  objection  to  this  clause.  Only 
one  hon.  Member  has  opposed  it,  and 
I  do  think  we  might  as  well  make  an 
end  of  it,  and  thus  secure  a  substantial 
advance  with  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  am  opposed  to  going  on  with 
this  Bill.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury;  but 
when  he  talks  of  the  friendliness  of  the 
Government  towards  this  Bill,  and  of 
the  satisfaction  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  we  un- 
derstand, as  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned, that  no  facilities  have  been 
afforded  by  the  Government.  All  the 
Amendments  have  been  arranged  out- 
side the  House;  but  the  contentious 
matter  must  be  postponed  to  some  other 
night.  We  have  a  right  to  press  for 
some  assurance  from  the  Government 
that  when  the  Bill  comes  on  next  time 
it  shall  be  at  such  a  reasonable  hour 
as  will  enable  us  to  make  some  pro- 
gress with  the  contentious  part  of  the 
Bill;  otherwise,  it  will  go  on  night 
after  night,  until  it  comes  to  be  included 
in  the  **  Massacre  of  the  Innocents." 

Mr.  bradlaugh  :  For  my  part, 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  ^nll  put 
the  Bill  down  as  often  as  I  can. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Uiursday, 

MOTIONS. 

GA5  AND  WATER  PROVISIONAL   ORDERS 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Bill 
to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  mado  by 
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the  Board  of  Trade  under  "The  Gas  and 
Water  Works  Facilities  Act,  1870,"  relating 
to  Caterham  and  District  Gas,  Sunbury  Gas, 
and  Stowmarket  Water,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Baron  Henry  De  Worms  and  Mr. 
Jackson. 
BUlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  248.] 


GAS  PBOYISIONAL  0RDEE8  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Bill 
to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  '*The  Gas  and 
Water  Works  Facilties  Act,  1870,"  relating  to 
Bedford  Gas,  Long  Melford  Gas,  Musselburgh 
Gas,  Penmaenmawr  Gas,  and  Portsea  Gas,  or- 
dered  to  be  brought  in  by  Baron  Henry  De 
Worms  and  Mr.  Jackson. 
BUlpresentedj  and  road  the  first  time.  [Bill  249.] 


WATER  PR0VI80NAL  0EDER8  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Bill 
to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  **The  Gas  and 
Water  Works  Facilities  Act,  1870,"  relating  to 
Beverley  Water,  Freshwater  and  Yarmouth 
Water,  Hoy  lake  and  West  Kirby  Water,  Poole 
Water,  and  West  Lulworth  Water,  ordered  to 
be  brought  iu  by  Baron  Henry  De  Worms  and 
Mr.  Ja&son. 
BUI  presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  260.] 

TRAMWAYS  AND   PUBLIC   COMPANIES   (IRE- 
LAND) ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Colonel  Nolan,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland) 
Acts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Colonel 
Nolan,  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  Mr.  Foley,  and 
Mr.  Sheehy. 
BULpretentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  252.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
after  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday^  ith  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committbe  —  Sunday 
Postal  Labour,  nominated. 

Public  Bills — Resolutions  in  Conmittee — Ordered 
—  First  Reading  —  Limited  Partnerships  • 
[254];  Partnership  Law  Consolidation  and 
Amendment*  [255]. 

Ordered^ First  Reading — Kegistration  of  Firms* 
[253];  Temporary  Dwellings*  [266]. 

Second  Reading — Uares  Preservation  [4],  debate 
adjourned. 

Third  Reading  —  Accumulations*  [31];  Quar- 
ries* [239],  and/?awtfrf. 

Withdrawn — Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  Makers' 
Licence  [16]. 

Provisional  Ordek  Bills — Second  Reading — 
Commons  Regulation  (Ewer)*  [237];  Com- 
mons Regulation  (Laindon)  *  [238]. 


PARLIAMENT  —  PROCEDURE  —  HERB 
AND    GINGER    BEER   MAKERS' 
LICENCE  BILL. 

SECOND  READING.      BILL  WITHDRAWN. 

Mr.  H.  S.  weight  (Nottingham, 
S.):  I  wish  to  put  a  Question  to  you, 
Sir,  on  a  point  of  Order.  Since  the  first 
reading,  early  in  the  Session,  of  the  Herb 
and  Ginger  Beer  Makers'  Licence  Bill, 
of  which  I  had  charge,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  no  Bill  connected  with  Be- 
venue  can  be  brought  in  by  a  private 
Member.  The  object  of  this  Bill  being 
to  grant  licences  to  the  makers  of  these 
non- intoxicating  beverages  upon  the 
payment  of  certain  sums  according  to 
rental,  I  beg  to  ask  whether  I  should  be 
in  Order  in  moving  the  second  reading, 
which  has  been  set  down  for  to-day  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Bill  which  is 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
Bill  which  bears  the  title  of  **  The  Herb 
and  Ginger  Beer  Makers'  Licence  Bill," 
whereby  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposes 
to  impose  an  Inland  Revenue  Duty  on 
certain  non-intoxicating  beverages.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  of  that  nature.  It  would 
be  necessary  that  such  a  Bill  should  be 
introduced  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  Does  the  hon. 
Member  move  the  discharge  of  the 
Order  ? 

Mr.  H.  S.  WRIGHT :  I  do,  Sir. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Orderfor  the  Second  Reading  of '  The 
Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  Makers'  Licence 
Bill'  be  read  and  discharged," — {Mr, 
II,  8,  fFriffht,)—'puty  and  agreed  to. 

Order  discharged. 

Bill  withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENT— PRIVILEGE— THE  CASE 
OP  SIR  EDWARD  (THEN  MR.)  REED 
IN  1863. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  (Plymouth):  I  wish. 
Sir,  to  ask  the  indidgence  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  a  matter  of  personal  ex- 
planation as  to  something  I  said  yester- 
day evening  in  addressing  the  House 
with  reference  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cardiff  (Sir  Edward  Reed).  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouohere)  re- 
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ferred  to  an  incident  which  took  place 
24  jears  ago  in  this  House,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cardiff,  not  then  a 
Member  of  this  House,  was  called  to 
the  Bar  of  the  House.  In  speaking  of 
it  afterwards  as  an  incident  I  remem- 
bered, I  find  I  used  the  words  "was 
brought  to  the  Bar  in  consequence  of 
charges  he  bad  made  with  regard  to 
naval  administration."  The  hon.  Gen- 
tlemEin  the  Member  for  Cardiff  has  been 
good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  a 
letter  on  which  a  formal  Motion  of 
Breach  of  Privilege  was  made,  and  that 
letter  was  not  one  which  attacked  naval 
administration,  but  was  one  addressed 
to  a  Member  of  the  House,  saying — 

"  I  call  upon  yon  to  nay  irhj  you  mada  this 
fklie  and  libelloua  atatsment  agaJust  me  in  your 
place  in  Parliament,  and  on  nhat  ^oundi  you 
juatify  it.  I  beg  to  ray  I  have  not  Bought  tho 
post  at  the  Admiralty,  and  I  think  when  an 
hon.  Member  puta  forvard  the  claim*  of  Us 
flupporter,  he  ought  to  do  eo  without  aubjeoting 
me  to  personal  abuse  in  a  place  where  I  can 
have  DO  opportunity  of  anawering-  him," 

Sir,  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  article 
contained  charges  with  regard  to  naval 
administration;  bat  it  contained  the 
wordslhave  just  read,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cardiff  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  of  espressing 
my  regret  that,  in  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter which  occnrr&d  so  long  ago,  I  was 
guilty  of  an  inaccnraoy. 

8m  EDWARD  BEED  (Cardiff) :  I 
am  obliged  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  for  having  made  this  expla- 
nation. I  was  naturally  anxious  not  to 
have  it  supposed  that  I  was  ever  brought 
to  the  Bar  of  this  House  for  having 
made  accusations  against  the  naval  ad- 
ministration, bei;anse  the  greater  part  of 
my  political  life  has  been  spent  in 
making  complaints  against  bad  naval 
administration.  I  was  brought  to  the 
Bar  of  this  House  24  years  ago  for 
having  written  a  tetter  to  a  Member  of 
this  House  about  something  which  fell 
from  him  in  this  House. 

OkDEBS   OF   TBE  DAT. 


PRIVILEGE  {MR.  DILLON  AND  "THE 
TIMES"  NEWSPAPER).— RE80LTJTI0N- 

ADJOUIINKD  DEBATE.      [SEOOND   KIOBT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  the  Ad- 
journed Debate  on  the  Question,  3rd  of 
May— 


■'  That  the  publication  in  the '  Times '  nenB- 
paper  of  the  ial  of  May,  of  the  article  headed 
'  Pamelliem  and  Crime,  constitute!  a  breach  of 
the  Privilegea  of  thia  Houbb."— (Sir   Chnrltt 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  returned. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TEEA- 
SUET  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster] :  You  have  intimated  to 
me.  Sir,  that  I  have  no  right  to  address 
the  House,  having  exhausted  that  right 
by  speakingoQ  the  Main  Question  yester- 
day ;  but,  Sir,  I  think  I  may  throw  my- 
seU  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
fulfil  the  engagement  I  entered  into  last 
evening  to  state  to  the  House  the  view 
the  Oovemment  take  of  the  course  which 
the  House  should  adopt  in  the  present 
circumstances.  Sir,  the  Q-ovemment  hare 
given  very  grave  consideration  to  the 
Motion  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) ;  they 
have  given  also  very  grave  considera- 
tion to  the  statement  made  by  hon. 
Q en tlomen  opposite  below  the  Gangway. 
The  Qovernment  recognize  the  demand 
of  those  hon.  Members  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  facts  or  allegations  contained  in 
the  complaint  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Antrim.  They  had  to 
consider  what  course  it  is  befitting  the 
House  to  take  to  meet  those  charges 
and  allegations.  Sir,  after  having  given 
very  full  consideration  to  the  arguments 
which  were  advanced  yesterday,  and  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  Paper  brought  before 
the  House,  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  allegation  that 
the  publication  in  Th*  Timn  news- 
paper is  a  matter  constituting  a  Breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  this  House  is  not 
sustained  by  precedent,  nor  is  it  sus- 
tained by  tho  facts  of  the  case  as  they 
are  disclosed  in  the  complaint  itself. 
Sir,  in  making  that  statement  I  should 
not  presume  to  do  so  upon  my  own  re- 
sponsibility only.  It  is  my  duty  to  ask 
the  opinion  and  to  take  the  advice  of 
those  who  are  competent  to  give  an  opi- 
nion upon  the  law  as  well  aa  the  fasts 
of  the  case,  and  I  have  taken  that  opi- 
nion and  I  have  asked  for  that  advice. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  demands  made  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway.  They  ask  for  an 
inquiry ;  not  only  did  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  ask  for 
language  last  night, 
\_8M9nd  Night.'j 
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but  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  demanded  an  inquiry.   The 
propoBnl  made  is  that  this  publication 
hliall  be  voted  by  the  House  to  be  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House ; 
and,    if   that   Motion    is    carried,    the 
necessary  result  is  that  the  printer  will 
be  summoned  to  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
that  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House  will  be   voted  upon  and  deter- 
mined before  any  inquiry  into  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the   article  com- 
plained of  has  taken  place.    This,  Sir,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  a  very  serious  fact 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider. 
We,  in  the  exercise  of  our  own  privilege, 
our  own  authority,  and  our  own  power, 
are  asked  to  determine  that  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  has   been   committed,  before 
any  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  this  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege is  founded.     I  admit,  Sir,  that  hon. 
Gentlemen    below  the   Gangway   have 
perpetually  denounced   the   statements 
which  are  made;  but  there  has  been, 
they  will  admit,  no  such  inquiry  as  that 
which  they  now  demand  into  the  facts  of 
the  case,   into  the  allegations  against 
which  their  denials  are  placed.  Hitherto 
there  has  only  been  a  deniid  of  those 
allegations.    The  proposal,  as  I  under- 
stood hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way, was  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  these  allega- 
tions. Now,  Sir,  during  the  time  I  have 
been  in  this  House  the  practice  of  the 
House  has  been  to  divest  itself,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  of  any  judicial 
duty.     It  has  been  felt,  and  held,  Sir, 
that  this  House,  constituted  as  it  is,  is 
unfit  to  enter  upon  the  careful  discharge 
of  a  duty  which  ordinarily  falls  upon  a 
Court  of  J  ustice — to  ascertain  facts,  to  de- 
termine whether  allegations  as  between 
one  side  and  another  are  correct,  and 
carefully  and  exhaustively  to  consider  all 
that  can  bo  urged  on  the  other  side  of 
a  disputed    qiiostion  of  great    moment 
and  gravity.    We  have  felt  it  right  even 
with    regard  to  Election    Petitions  to 
transfer  to  a  judicial  body  the  decision 
of  questions  deeply  affecting  the  honour, 
character,  and  reputation  of  this  House 
and  of  parties  in  this  House ;  and  we 
have  felt  that  even  in  so  small  a  matter 
as  whether  a  Gentleman  should  retain  a 
seat  or  not  retain  a  seat  in  this  House,  it 
is  not  judicially  able  to  decide  a  question 
of  that  character.    Still  more  do  I  con- 
sider the  House,  or  a  Committee  of  the 
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House,  unfit  to  consider  the  questions  of 
very  great  gravity  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee,  if  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  is  entertained  upon  the  subject 
involved  in  this  debate.  The  decision, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  has  come 
to  in  this  matter  is  that,  acknowledging 
the  gravity  of  the  circumstances,  acknow- 
ledging the  claims  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway  to  have  the  matter 
fully  and  impartially  investigated,  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  House,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  to  afford  them  every 
possible  facility  for  that  investigation  in 
a  manner  which  will  conduce  at  once  to 
the  honour  of  this  House  and  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  questions  which  are 
involved.  We,  therefore,  shall  propose 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  now  demand 
an  inquiry  that  the  Attorney  General, 
coupled  with  any  Queen's  Counsel  whom 
they  may  select,  shall  be  instructed  to 
prosecute  the  parties — [An  hon.  Mem- 
ber: A  proposal  worthy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.]— whose  conduct  is  complained  of. 
It  is  alleged  that  false  and  scandalous 
libels  have  been  levelled  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  and  he  has  de- 
nounced these  libels  in  the  strongest 
possible  language  in  this  House.  We 
regard  the  circumstances  of  sufficient 
moment,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour 
to  solve  the  question  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  by  a  method  wnich 
will  command  the  approval,  as  we  believe 
it  will  satisfy  the  consciences,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self, with  the  assistance  of  counsel  whom 
he  may  himself  select  in  the  direction  of 
a  prosecutor,  as  has  been  done  in  former 
cases,  such  a  prosecution  may  be  insti- 
tuted as  will  determine  the  question  as 
between  the  newspaper  and  the  hon. 
Member  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
involving  the  dignity  or  the  honour  of 
this  House.  The  question  is  before  us 
in  the  shape  of  a  Motion  that  the  article 
complained  of  is  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  House.  I  will  once  more 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  we  shall  be  determining  upon 
matters  which  are  alleged  seriatim  to  bo 
capable  of  proof,  as  to  which  I  express 
no  opinion  whatever,  and  desire  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  whatever,  and  as  to 
which  I  believe  this  House  to  be  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  forming  a  judgment. 
We  shall  be  affirming  the  proposition 
that  an  editor  of  and  a  writer  in  a  news* 
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paper,  or  any  proprietor  of  a  newspaper, 
who  may  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make 
statements  which  he  alleges  he  has  power 
to  sustain  in  a  Court  of  Law,  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  Bar  of  this  House  ;  and, 
without  the  previous  inquiry  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
allegation,  is  to  be  treated  as  an  offender 
against  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 
I  think.  Sir,  therefore,  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  absolutely  inconclusive, 
and  would  be  unworthy  of  the  dignitv 
and  of  the  honour  of  this  House,  ft 
would  be  one  which  this  House  would  be 
unwilling  to  adopt.  It  is  a  course  which 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  invite  any  of 
my  Colleagues  to  adopt,  if  they  were 
subjected  to  charges  as  painful  and 
serious  as  those  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  been  subjected.  Therefore  it  is 
that  I  hope  the  House  will,  on  a  Motion 
to  be  made  by  one  of  my  hon.  or  right 
hon.  Friends  sitting  near  me,  accept  the 
course  which  the  Government  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  indicate. 

Mb.  T.   p.   O'CONNOE  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House  may  be  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted, but  we  are  not  surprised,  at  the 
course  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  has 
suggested.  We  did  not  require  the  short 
interval  that  has  elapsed  since  last  night 
to  be  certain  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment, having  spread  these  charges  broad- 
cast over  the  country,  would  skulk  from 
the  only  course  in  which  they  can  be  met. 
Sir,  I  am  no  friend  of  the  Government 
or  of  The  Times  ;  but  I  must  say,  bitterly 
as  I  am  opposed  to  them,  I  think  that 
Christian  charity  would  make  one  feel 
some  commiseration  for  the  position  of 
humiliation  and  degradation  in  which 
they  are  placed.    What  is  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  ?    In  the  first  place, 
their  statement  is  this — that  a  charge  of 
falsehood    against    a  Member  of    this 
House,  with  regard  to  words  used  in 
this  House,  is  not  a  Breach  of  the  Pri- 
vileges of  this  House;  the  charge  that  an 
hon.  Member  makes  a  statement  which 
is  a  deliberate  falsehood  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  nominal  Leader  of 
the  House,  affects  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  House.    But  that  is  not  the 
only  statement  which  has  been  made 
against  my  hon.  Friend.   The  statement 
is  made  that  he  was  in  association  and 
in  combination  with  assassins,  and  that 
when  he  denied  that  statement  he  was 


guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood.  And  the 
Leader  of  the  House  is  so  conscious  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House 
that  he  thinks  the  House  is  not  called 
upon  to  declare  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
the  charge  of  false  denial  of  association 
and  intimacy  and  combination  with  mur- 
derers. I  had  no  high  expectation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  fulfil  the  duties  of  Leader- 
ship in  this  House — duties  which  havo 
hitherto  been  fulfilled  by  men  of  a  very 
different  type ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  am 
more  than  surprised  at  the  degradation 
to  which  he  has  already  brought  the 
House.  Now,  what  is  the  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  His  pro- 
posal is  a  collusive  action  at  law  against 
Tlie  Times  newspaper  with  a  co-plaintiff 
who  has  been  making  the  same  charges 
as  the  defendant.  Above  all  others,  by 
whom  is  that  statement  made?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  besides  being 
Leader  of  the  House,  is  a  man  of  business, 
a  prosperous  man  of  business.  Business 
is  honourable  or  dishonourable  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  a  man  of  business  whose  chief  stock- 
in-trade  is  the  publication  and  sale  of 
the  very  newspaper  and  of  the  very 
libels  of  which  this  complaint  is  made. 
I  have  here  a  copy  of  The  Times  con- 
taining some  of  these  libels,  and  this 
copy  was  bought  at  one  of  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Sons'  bookstalls,  so  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  the  vendor  of  the 
libels,  and  is  an  interested — a  deeply 
interested — party  in  the  case.  The  man 
himself  who  publishes  and  propagates 
the  criminal  libel  is  the  man,  forsooth, 
who  is  going  to  take  the  action  for 
criminal  libel.  Did  anybody  ever  hear 
in  their  lives  of  any  such  proposition 
made,  and  made  with  an  assumption  of 
fair  play  and  of  reason  and  justice — that 
two  men  who  should  be  in  the  dock 
together^should  part  company,  and  that 
ono  should  go  irom  the  dock  into  the 
position  of  plaintiff,  and  that  we  should 
be  taken  in  by  a  collusive  action  of  thia 
kind?  Sir,  we  reject  the  proposal.  We 
reject  it  as  a  proposal  which  is  unfair, 
which  is  unjust,  which  is  unprecedented, 
which  is  collusive.  Now,  Sir,  let  me 
say  what  the  position  of  the  Government 
is  with  respect  to  this  matter.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Gentleman  on  these  Benches 
— [MinisterxQl  cries  of  "Hear,  hear!*' 
am  la/ughUr^ — I  say  there  is  scarcely  a 
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Gentleman  on  the  Benches  opposite  who 
has  not  made  hirosclf  a  partner  and 
fellow-conspirator  of  the  libellers  against 
whom  we  now  protest. 

Mk.  DE  lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid) : 
I  rise  to  a  question  of  Order.  [  Cries  of 
''  Sit  down ! "  afid  '*  Order !  "]  The  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner), 
standing  below  the  Bar,  has  said  of  us 
sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  we 
are  a  **  damned  lot  of  Cads."  ["  So  you 
are !  "  and  cries  of  "  Order !  "] 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  I  must  direct  the 
Clerk  to  take  those  words  down.  Has 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Cork  anything 
to  say  in  reply  ? 

Db.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  (who 
had  moved  from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench 
below  the  Gangway)  said :  Sir,  in  the 
first  place,  the  hon.  Member  for  a 
Division  of  Leicestershire  has  made  a 
mistake,  as  I  never  used  the  word 
*^  damned."  In  the  second  place,  when 
my  hon.  Friend  said — **  There  is  scarcely 
a  Gentleman  on  these  Benches,*'  Gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  laughed  and  sneered, 
and  I  certainly  did  say  that  those  who 
laughed  in  that  way  were  cads ;  and  so 
they  are,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  ex- 
pression in  the  strongest  possible  way. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE :  The  hon.  Member 
has  said  he  reiterates  the  expression. 
His  remarks  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  notice.  I  must  order  him 
to  withdraw,  and  to  apologize  to  the 
House  for  having  used  that  expression. 

De.  TANNEE:  Certainly;  if  you 
wish  me  to  do  so,  I  will  withdraw  it. 
But  I  must  ask  you.  Sir,  to  call  upon 
the  hon.  Member  to  apologize  for  what 
he  has  done  and  to  withdraw  his  sneer. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
is  not  to  dictate  to  me  what  I  am  to  do. 
I  called  upon  the  hon.  Member  to  with- 
draw and  apologize.  I  understand  that 
he  does  both — that  he  withdraws  the 
expression  and  expresses  his  regret  to 
the  House  for  having  used  it. 

Dr.  Tanihbr  assented  by  raising 
his  hat. 

Sir  TREVOR  LAWRENCE  (Surrey, 
Beigate):  I  wish  to  say  that  I  distinctly 
heard— [CV-w  of  «*  Order ! "] 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  Order,  order !  The 
matter  has  now  dosed.  I  mast  remark 
that  oompUints  are  made  to  me  about 
ezpreMioiui  used  oat  of  mj  hearing  of 
wmidi  I  ihonld  oeirtaiiily  tarn  notioe  if  I 
Wlkeudtlum.    I  wiU  igfadl  to  hon. 


Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to 
be  careful  of  giving  expression  to  any  ob- 
servations which  are  likely  to  cause  pain 
to  any  other  hon.  Member.  I  call  upon 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

The  following  is  the  entry  in  the 
Votes: — 

Mr.  de  Lisle,  Member  for  Mid-Loiccstershiro 
rose  to  Order,  and  stated  that  Dr.  Tanner, 
Member  for  Mid-Cork,  standing  below  the  Bar, 
had  called  the  Members  sitting  near  ^Ir.  do 
Lisle  on  the  right  side  of  the  House  **  a  damned 
sot  of  Cads.*' 

Mr.  Speaker  directed  the  words  to  be  taken 
down  by  the  Clerk,  and  called  on  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Mid- Cork  to  resume  his  place. 
The  words  were  taken  down  accordingly. 

^Ir.  Speaker  called  on  Dr.  Tanner  to  offer  an 
explanation  regarding  the  words  taken  down. 

Dr.  Tanner  stated  that  he  had  not  used  tho 
word  **  damned,''  but,  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
planation, repeated  the  rest  of  the  words  com- 
plained of. 

Mr.  Speaker  called  upon  Dr.  Tanner  to  with- 
draw the  words  and  to  apologise  to  the  House 
for  having  used  them. 

Whereupon  Dr.  Tanner  withdrew  tho  words 
and  made  his  apology  to  the  House. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  To  whom 
are  we  asked  to  trust  our  fortunes  in  an 
action  against  The  Times  ?  We  are  asked 
to  give  our  cause  into  the  custody  of  a 
body  of  men  scarcely  one  of  whom  has 
not  made  himself  a  partner  and  a  spon- 
sor for  the  libels  in  The  Times  ?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  for  the  last  three  weeks 
the  main  burden  of  the  arguments  of 
the  Government  in  support  of  their 
policy  is  the  libels  of  The  Times  ?  Is 
there  a  single  hon.  or  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman of  any  importance  on  those 
Benches  who  has  addressed  the  country 
during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks 
who  has  not  made  the  libds  of  The 
Times  the  burden  of  his  discourse  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  went  down 
to  Ipswichy  took  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vertise The  Times f  and  as  far  as  he  dared 
suggested  and  insinuated  his  belief  in 
the  libels.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
libels  in  2^  Times  have  been  advertised, 
and  the  slanders  of  The  Times  propa- 
gated, and  those  who  have  advertised 
and  backed  up  the  slanders  are  now  to 
be  the  gaardians  of  the  honour  of  those 
who  have  beea  libelled.  The  noble  Lord 
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the  Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Handolph  Churchill)  has  acted  as  the 
aid  and  assistant  of  the  Government  in 
refusing  the  only  proper  sort  of  inquiry 
which  ought  to  be  taken  against  the 
libels  of  The  Times,  Everybody  knows 
that  whenever  there  is  an  unfair  attack 
to  be  made  against  a  political  opponent 
the  noble  Lord  is  only  too  ready  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  rushing  in  and 
making  it.  Political  vituperation  is  the 
capital  upon  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
traded  throughout  his  whole  political 
life.  The  noble  Lord  also  has  adver- 
tiBod  the  libels  of  The  Ttmea.  Every 
single  opponent  of  the  rights  of  Ireland 
in  this  House  has  taken  up  the  libels 
of  The  Times,  It  has  become  a  Party 
issue,  a  political  weapon,  and  the  very 
men  who  wield  this  poisoned  dagger 
against  us  are  now,  forsooth,  the  Gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  stand  between  our 
accusers  and  us.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  a  fit  tribunal  for  this  inquiry.  I 
suppose  he  meant  to  suggest  that  an- 
other tribunal  would  be  more  suitable. 
Well,  Sir,  I  declare  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  reason  he  dreads 
the  tribunal  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  because  of  the  certainty  of  the  verdict, 
and  the  reason  he  prefers  the  other 
tribunal  is  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  verdict.  [^Ministerial cries  of  **  No!"  | 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  want 
to  play  a  fair  game.  He  has  invited  us 
to  the  struggle,  and  when  we  have 
accepted  the  invitation,  given  with  so 
much  braggadocio  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  to  invite  us  to  a  game  in  which 
the  dice  are  loaded  and  the  cards  are 
marked.  Why  does  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  want  to  take  this  case  from 
the  tribunal  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  bring  it  into  a  Court  of  Law  ?  It 
is  because  he  knows  that,  owing  to  legal 
technicalities,  to  quibbles,  and  collusive 
action — for  collusive  action  is  certain  in 
this  case— owing  to  legal  technicalities, 
owing  to  quibbles  and  cranks,  the  mean 
and  clear  issue  will  be  obscured  from 
the  public,  and  especially  from  the 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  portion  of  the 
public,  because  it  is  upon  ignorance  and 
prejudice  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
relies.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to 
have  the  case  tried  in  a  court  of  honour 
by  gentlemen.  P^Oh,  oh!"  and  a  laugh.'] 
In  that  court  ox  honour  W6  invite  you  to 


take  part,  and  if  you  laugh  at  my  state- 
ment that  a  court  of  honour,  consisting 
partly  of  you,  would  not  be  a  court  of 
gentlemen,  I  shall  not  dispute  it  with 
you,  but  shall  leave  it  to  yourselves. 
How  would  the  case  stand  if  it  were 
tried  before  a  Committee  of  this  House  ? 
A  Committee  of  this  House  would  con- 
fine the  case  to  the  real  issue.  A  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  would  not  be  con- 
fused by  quibbles,  or  indulge  in  dishonest 
appeals  to  passion.  A  Committee  of 
this  House  would  have  the  facts  fair 
and  square  before  them,  and  upon  those 
facts  they  would  come  to  an  issue.  But 
now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  invites 
us  to  a  tribunal  in  which  he  knows  that, 
however  fair  the  tribunal  might  endea- 
vour to  be,  the  questions  at  issue  might 
be  twisted  and  turned  by  technicalities 
of  the  law  and  the  ingenuity  of  counsel, 
and  in  which  we,  the  accused,  are  to  have 
our  accusers  as  the  defenders  of  our 
honour.  The  country  now  will  be  able 
to  decide  between  the  Party  opposite 
and  us.  The  challenge  given  to  us  has 
been  taken  up  by  us,  and  the  men  who 
gave  the  challenge  with  all  the  courage, 
before  the  fight,  of  Bob  Acres,  exhibit 
the  prudence  of  that  historic  gentleman 
when  the  opportunity  comes  for  testing 
their  courage. 

Sib  WILLI  AM  H  ARCOUET(Derby): 
I  must  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  on  this  occasion,  like  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  in  order  to 
say  what  I  think  of  the  course  proposed 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  One 
thing,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  a  course  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  and  traditional 
proceedings  of  this  House  in  matters  of 
this  character.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  the  House,  in  proceed- 
ings of  this  character,  concludes  the 
matter  by  a  Motion  that  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  has  been  committed.  That  is 
not  the  fact.  The  question  of  Privilege 
in  this  House,  according  to  the  old 
traditional  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons — followed,  I  believe,  by  every 
Leader  of  the  House  down  to  the  pre- 
sent moment — has  been,  I  take  it,  that 
when  some  charge  against  the  honour 
or  conduct  of  a  Member  of  this  House 
is  made  by  speech  or  writing  outside 
the  House,  primd  facie  that  statement  is 
an  offence  against  this  House.  This 
House  does  not  inquire  of  the  printer  or 
of  the  speaker  who  is  standing  at  the 
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Bar  whether  the  statements  complained 
of  are  true  or  not — that  has  never  been 
done.  For  instance,  let  me  put  this 
case — supposing  a  charge  of  corruption 
were  made  against  a  Member  of  this 
House  sitting  on  a  Committee,  or 
against  a  right  hon.  Qentleman  sitting 
upon  that  Bench  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  What  is  the  traditional  course 
of  proceeding  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  House  in  such  a  case?  It  is  to 
call  the  author  of  the  charge  to  the  Bar 
of  the  House.  The  House  has  not  to 
decide  whether  the  charge  is  unfounded, 
but  whether  it  is  primd  facie  an  offence 
against  the  House  to  have  made  such  a 
charge.  That  is  the  course  which  I 
have  witnessed  pursued  by  the  Prede- 
cessors of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
Leaders  of  this  House.  I  have  seen  it 
done  by  Mr.   Disraeli,   sitting  in    his 

Elace  on  that  Bench,  and  by  other 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
founded  on  the  practice  of  his  Prede- 
cessors is  not  a  strong  appeal.  We 
appealed  upon  a  former  occasion  to  the 
practice  pursued  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he 
did  not  think  much  of  that  precedent. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 
much  avail  to  refer  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  practice  pursued  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  or  by  other  Leaders  of  the 
House  who  have  occupied  the  position 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
occupies.  But  the  view  taken  by  the 
House  of  Commons  has  always  been, 
that  when  a  charge  has  been  made 
against  the  honour  of  its  Members,  it  is 
primd  faeis  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of 
this  House.  I  will  give  an  example. 
A  charge  of  corruption  has  been  made. 
Is  it  true  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  incapable  of  examining  such 
a  charge  ?  Has  that  been  the  view  of 
previous  Leaders  of  this  House  ?  Where 
such  charges  have  been  made  they  have 
called  the  persons  who  made  the  charges 
to  the  Bar ;  they  have  appointed  Com- 
mittees to  inquire  into  these  charges,  and 
have  proceeded  in  the  manner  which 
those  inquiries  justified  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cases  required.  That  has 
been  the  traditional  practice  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  we  are  going  to  break 
that  traditional  practice.  We  are  going 
to  overthrow  the  whole  claim  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  vindicate  the  oha- 
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racter  of  its  Members ;  we  are  going  to 
state,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  incapable  of  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  its  own  Members. 
Such  an  allegation  has  never  been  made 
before  by  any  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
stant practice  which  of  recent  years  has 
been  pursued.  And  why  is  this  breach 
of  the  traditions  of  the  House  to  be 
made  ?  Against  whom  is  this  breach  of 
the  traditions  of  the  House  to  be  made  ? 
Why,  it  is  against  the  Irish  Members. 
You  have  selected  them  as  the  first 
example  in  which  to  refuse  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom — the  protection  that  has  been 
granted  by  every  other  Parliament,  and 
by  every  other  Leader  of  the  House  to 
every  Member  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  not  say  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  refuse  this  protection  in  the 
present  instance — I  have  no  right  to 
speculate  as  to  what  your  intention  is, 
but  I  can  say  that  it  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  your  acts,  and  of  the  spirit 
in  which  you  proceed,  that  people  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  object 
is  to  treat  the  Bepresentatives  of  Ire- 
land in  a  different  manner  from  that  in 
which  you  would  treat  Bepresentatives 
of  England  or  of  Scotland  who  had  been 
placed  in  a  similar  position.  If  the 
result  of  your  conduct  should  be  to  make 
it  impossible  for  Members  from  Ireland 
to  discharge  the  duty  which  is  imposed 
upon  them  in  this  House,  because  they 
do  not  receive  the  fair  and  ordinary  and 
traditional  treatment  that  has  been 
given  to  every  other  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  would  be  the 
natural  and  legitimate  conclusion  from 
the  course  you  are  now  pursuing.  I 
should  have  thought  that,  in  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  you  would  have 
been  most  careful,  if  there  was  to  be  a 
departure  for  any  reason  from  the 
ancient  and  traditional  usage  of  the 
Parliament  of  England,  that  you  should 
not  have  selected  an  Irish  Member,  in 
order  to  make  him  the  object  of  that 
new  course  of  procedure.  Well,  now, 
what  is  the  course  of  proceeding  that  is 
proposed  ?  As  I  say,  those  Members  are 
entitled  by  prescriptive  right  and  by 
the  traditions  of  Parliament  to  an 
inquiry  by  Parliament  into  charges 
affecting  their  honour.  That  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
that  has  been  tlie  usage  of  tiie  great 
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Leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  ■ 
They  hare  never  refused  such  a  claim 
when  it  has  been  made  by  the  humblest  \ 
amongst  the  Members  of  this  House,  I 
and  yet  that  is  the  claim  which  you 
refuse  to-day.  Well,  I  say,  what  is  it 
you  propose  to  substitute  in  its  place  ? 
You  propose  to  substitute  in  its  place 
a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney  General. 
I  wonder  that  you  did  not  order  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) 
to  undertake  the  case.  This  proposal 
of  the  Gt)yemment  is  the  natural  sequel 
to  the  transaction  of  yesterday.  We  had 
a  proposal  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
a  Member — a  proposal  in  counterfeit 
— from  the  hon.  Member  for  North  An- 
trim. I  think  hon.  Members  and  people 
out-of-doors  will  be  able  to  form  their 
own  judgment  as  to  the  true  character 
of  that  proposal.  Well,  that  proceeding 
is  followed  by  the  present  proposal — 
that  a  prosecution  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Attorney  General.  That  seems 
to  be  a  very  natural  corollary  to  the 
proposal  of  yesterday.  The  two  trans- 
actions seem  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  and  pro- 
posed with  the  same  object — exactly  on  a 
par,  I  think,  with  each  other.  How  can 
you  expect  that  parties  concerned  can 
have  any  confidence  in  such  a  course  ? 
If  the  matter  went  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Govern- 
ment would  command  a  majority  of  that 
Committee.  Well,  that  would  be  no 
disadvantage  to  you  in  the  objects  you 
are  prosecuting.  At  all  events,  then  the 
proceedings  would  have  been  under  the 
control  and  within  the  knowledge  of 
this  House.  The  evidence  would  not 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  what  I  cannot 
but  call  a  hostile  party.  What  is  the 
principle  on  which  prosecutions  by  the 
Attorney  General  are  conducted  ?  Does 
any  man  conduct  a  prosecution— does 
any  man,  does  any  responsible  Govern- 
ment, instruct  an  Attorney  General  to 
conduct  a  prosecution  when  he  does  not, 
when  they  do  not,  believe  in  the  guilt  of 
the  parties  prosecuted  ?  I  say  that  any 
Government  that  instructs  the  Attorney 
General  to  prosecute  any  person  where 
there  is  not  sl  primd  faci$  belief  and  con- 
viction of  the  guilt  of  the  party,  does  a 
most  unconstitutional  and  improper  act. 
To  instruct  the  Attorney  General  to 
prosecute  a  prisoner  when  you  are  satis- 
fied of  your  belief  in  his  innocence  is 
not  a  prosecution,   but  a  persecution; 


therefore,  before  you  institute  proceed - 
ing^.  you  must  have  formed  an  opinion 
— which  opinion  you  declined  to  form  on 
the  prima  facie  case  of  Privilege  — that 
the  party  indicted  has  done  something 
wrong.  You  say  that,  without  examina- 
tion into  the  matter,  you  cannot  tell 
whether  what  has  been  done  is  wrong  or 
not ;  therefore,  you  will  not  conduct  the 
ordinary  proceeding,  but  you  will  con- 
duct an  extraordinary  proceeding,  and 
order  a  prosecution  upon  a  matter  upon 
which  you  have  no  opinion  as  to  wno- 
ther  the  party  prosecuted  has  done  any- 
thing wrong  or  not.  The  one  proceed- 
ing is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
ground  upon  which  you  have  rested 
your  refusal  to  do  the  other.  A  prose- 
cution involves  in  itself,  or  ought  to  in- 
volve on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the 
recognition  of  a  principle  upon  which 
all  such  prosecutions  have  hitherto  beep, 
conducted — namely,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  satisfied  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  person  prosecuted  is 
guilty.  But  if  you  are  satisfied  of  that, 
what  is  your  objection  to  examining  the 
prisoner  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  ?  The 
two  proposals  are  absolutely  inconsistent. 
Here  you  have  a  prosecution  proposed 
to  be  initiated  on  behalf  of  a  Govern- 
ment, every  one  of  whoso  Members,  I 
think,  have  intimated  that,  so  far  from 
believing  that  the  parties  to  be  prose- 
cuted have  done  anything  that  is  wrens', 
believe  that  they  have  done  perfectly 
right — that  they  have  brought  charges 
which,  if  not  absolutely  proved,  are 
probably  well  founded.  That  is  the 
situation ;  that  is  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Government  which  is  to  be  charged 
with  this  prosecution  which  is  to  vindi- 
cate the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  think  that 
this  would  be  esteemed  and  considered 
by  anybody  a  fair  trial,  I  do  not  agree 
in  that  view.  I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion, urged  as  it  was  yesterday  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Antrim,  followed 
as  it  has  been  by  the  proposal  now  made, 
to  put  the  case  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  into  what  cannot  be  regarded 
as  other  than  hostile  hands,  will  be 
considered  an  extremely  poor  substitute 
for  that  justice  which  has  hitherto  been 
granted  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  English  Parliaments  from 
generation  to  generation.  Some  right 
hon.  and  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House  may  take  what  course  they 
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like  upon  this  matter ;  bat  all  I  can  say 
for  myself  is,  that  I  must  protest  against 
this  proposed  breach  of  the  traditions  of 
Parliament.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
have  been  no  cases  in  which  prose- 
cutions have  been  instituted ;  but  there 
have  been  no  cases  in  which  prose- 
cutions have  been  instituted  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these.  There  have 
been  no  cases  of  prosecution  by  a  Go- 
vernment which,  on  the  face  of  it,  has 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  parties  to 
be  prosecuted.  No  instances  that  the 
Attorney  General  can  produce  of  prose- 
cutions ordered  will  stand  on  any  analo- 
gical ground  with  this  at  aU;  and, 
therefore,  the  Attorney  General  will  in 
vain  refer  to  proceedings  of  that  cha- 
racter. The  recent  practice  of  the  House 
of  Commons — the  practice  for  a  great 
many  years  has  been  totally  different — 
has  been  to  give  to  its  own  Members 
the  protection  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
inquiry  by  its  own  body.  That  is  what 
the  hoD.  Member  for  East  Mayo  has  de- 
manded— I  think  justly  demanded — and 
that  is  what  the  Government  has  re- 
fused, 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Edwakd  Clabke)  (Plymouth)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  move  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Motion  now  before  the 
House— 

*'  That  this  Houso  declines  to  treat  the  publica- 
tion of  the  article  headed  *  Parnellism  and  Crime ' 
in  The  Times  of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House." 

I  shall  endeavour,  Sir,  to  support  that 
Amendment  by  some  reasons  which  I 
hope,  whether  they  commend  themselves 
to  the  acceptance  of  right  hon.  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  or  not,  will,  at  all 
events,  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  understood  that  I  speak  upon 
this  matter  at  this  time  with  a  feeling  of 
very  deep  personal  responsibihty.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  and  I,  holding  the  positions 
which  we  now  occupy,  are  responsible 
for  our  advice  on  matters  of  law,  in- 
cluding the  Eules  and  Practice  of  Par- 
liament, to  the  Government  as  Members 
of  which  we  have  the  honour  to  serve. 
[**No,  no!"]  Yes;  to  that  Government 
as  Members  of  which  we  have  the  honour 
to  serve.  We  are  bound — I  say  for  my- 
self, and  I  am  sure  also  that  I  can  say 
for  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend — when 
a  question  of  this  kind  arises  to  address 

Sir  WxUiam  Harcourt 


ourselves  to  it  with  reference  strictly  to 
legal  considerations.  I  say  for  myself, 
and  I  am  sure  I  can  say  for  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  that  in  the  opinion  which 
we  intimated  last  evening,  early  in  the 
evening,  to  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
and  in  the  opinion  which,  after  very 
careful  consideration,  we  definitely  gave 
to  the  Government  some  hours  later,  we 
have  been  utterly  careless  of  Party  or 
political  results.  [^Laughter,']  I  Uiink 
that  when  I  make  that  assertion  in  the 
House  the  majority  of  the  House,  at  all 
events,  will  give  me  credit  for  making  it 
honestly.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  only  one 
observation  I  should  like  to  make  at  this 
moment  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  us.  I 
will  deal  presently  with  the  question  of 
the  character  of  the  prosecution  which  it 
is  suggested  might  be  instituted,  and 
with  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  the 
way  of  the  management  and  conduct  of 
such  prosecution.  But  at  the  present 
moment  I  want  to  refer  to  a  sentence  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  this  proposal  resembles  the  '*  trans- 
action'' of  yesterday,  and  that  the 
country  and  the  House  will  understand 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  Well, 
Sir,  I  quite  agree,  and  I  hope  the  coun- 
try and  the  House  will  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  these  proceedings. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  have  used  the  word 
'transaction,"  which  is  a  word  which 
has  been  used  habitually  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  to  some  contract  or  arrange- 
ment which  was  absolutely  repudiated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader 
of  the  House  yesterday  in  terms  which 
were  accepted  at  once  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  I  think  he  might 
have  refrained  from  using  a  word  which 
carries  with  it  the  imputation  which  that 
word  implies. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  :  I  did 
not  use  the  word  in  that  sense. 

Sib  ED WAED  CLAEKE :  I  am  very 
glad  it  was  not  intended  to  use  the  word 
*' transaction  ''  in  the  sense  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  for  everyone  will  know  that 
no  arrangement  was  made.  But  with 
regard  to  the  country  and  the  House 
understanding  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Motion  of  yesterday,  I  think  we  most  of 
us  understood  it  and  deeply  regretted 
that  such  a  Motion  should  have  been 
made.  There  was  not  a  syllable  of  ap- 
plause or  cheering  from  Uiese  Benches 
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when  the  Motion  was  made  hj  the  hon. 
Baronet.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  made 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  without  the  con- 
sent— for  consent  was  not  asked — of  any 
of  the  other  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  ;  and  he  will  excuse  me  if  I  say 
frankly  now  before  the  House,  as  I  said 
the  moment  I  heard  the  Motion,  that  I 
deeply  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
made.  [Ironical  cheers  from  the  Irish 
Metnhers.j  Yes ;  I  deeply  regretted  that 
such  a  Motion  had  been  made,  because 
I  did  not  think  it  was  in  accordance 
with  Parliamentary  precedent,  nor  with 
a  fair  exercise  of  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment with  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind, 
that  a  Motion  should  be  made  which  in 
form  was  an  attack  upon  the  editor  or 
the  writer  in  27ie  Times,  but  which  in 
substance  appeared  to  be  an  attack  in 
the  House,  not  on  The  Times  newspaper, 
but  on  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo. 
I  thought  then,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
upon  that  ground  the  Motion  was  objec- 
tionable, and  on  that  ground  I  regretted 
it ;  but  with  regard  to  the  political  or 
Party  aspects  of  the  matter,  we  have 
entirely  neglected,  so  far  as  our  opinion 
is  concerned,  what  the  results  may  be. 
I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  weight  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  House  by  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  opposite.  I  am  quite 
sensible  of  the  use  they  will  make,  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  make,  of  this 
incident.  I  am  quite  sensible  of  that 
fact.  [Laughter,^  Hon.  Members  are 
surprised  that  I  should  be,  but  I  am 
sensible  of  that  fact,  although  that  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
when  yesterday  evening,  on  this  Motion 
being  made,  they  were  asked  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  it.  Yesterday,  speaking 
for  the  Oovemment,  I  expressed  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  what  had  taken 
place  was,  according  to  the  custom  and 
practice  of  the  House,  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege of  the  House  upon  which  we  ought 
to  exercise  that  exceptional  power  of 
bringing  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and 
sending  to  imprisonment,  those  who 
offend  against  our  Privileges.  I  am 
glad  that  we  had  an  adjournment,  al- 
though the  adjournment  yesterday  was 
strongly  protested  against.  I  am  glad 
we  had  an  adjournment,  because  it  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  going 
through,  as  far  as  time  permitted  me, 
every  reference  and  precedent  I  could 


lay  my  hands  on  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  have  carefully  searched  the 
precedents  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  is  right  in  what  he 
has  just  said,  that  there  has  been  a  long 
and  constant  and  unbroken  line  of  pre- 
cedents in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  consider  the  truth  of  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  all  I  can  say  is 

Sir  WILLIAM  H ARCOUET  :  I  said 
recent  practice  was  in  favour  of  that 
course. 

Sib  EDWARD  CLARKE:  Well, 
then,  the  recent  practice.  I  thought, 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  a  larger  scope  to  his  statement ; 
but  I  would  rather  be  tiresome  than  in- 
correct. But  if  there  is  a  recent  practice 
to  that  effect,  and  of  course  a  recent 
practice  by  which  we  ought  to  be  bound, 
and  from  which  our  present  action  may 
be  denounced,  and  fairly  denounced,  as 
an  unwarrantable  departure,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  have  been  extremely  unfor- 
tunate in  not  finding  any  record  of  that 
practice.  My  belief  that  no  such  prac- 
tice exists  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  after 
making  that  statement  to  the  House, 
did  not  condescend  to  support  it  in  any 
way  by  precedents.  But  before  I  address 
myself  to  the  serious  question  here  in- 
volved, I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  whilst  I  refer  to  the  last  de- 
bate that  took  place  in  this  House  on  a 
question  of  Privilege.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  February,  in  the  year  1880,  when  Sir 
Charles  Russell — not  the  Sir  Charles 
Russell  we  all  know  and  respect  so  well, 
but  the  Sir  Charles  Russell  who  used  to 
sit  for  Westminster — complained  before 
this  House  that  in  a  placard  published 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  he  had  been 
denounced  as  guilty  of  inhuman  and  de- 
grading conduct  in  blocking  a  Bill  in 
this  House.  Sir,  the  Motion  was  made 
that  this  placard  should  be  considered  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  17tb  of  February,  and  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  Members  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  who  were  then  led  in  this 
House  by  the  noble  Marquess  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  that  debate  was  adjourned 
from  Tuesday  to  Friday  in  order  that 
the  House  might  have  time  to  consider 
the  matter.  [Sir  William  Harcourt 
here  made  some  interruption.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  better  not  disagree 
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^vith  me,  because  I  have  the  book  before       Db.  COMMINS  (EoscommoD,    S.) : 

me,  and  I  am  going  to  quote  some  of  his  That  was  all  settled  yesterday, 
own  words.  Sir,  that  debate  was  adjourned       Sir  EDWAED  CLA.EKE :    I  have 

from  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  February,  to  tried  to  do  what  the  right  hon.  Qentle- 

Friday,  the  20th  of  February.     On  Fri-  man  did  with  great  success  and  with 

day,  the  20th,  the  most  valuable  speech  great  effect  upon  the  House  in  188C — 

made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  was  namely,  to  look  back  to  the  precedents, 

made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  I  find  that  on  February  17  Sir  Charles 

Member  for  Derby,  who  had  in  the  in-  Eussell  had  moved  that  the  words  con- 

terval  prepared  himself  to  discuss  the  stituted  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the 

question ;  and  he  alluded  to  a  complaint  House.      On  February  20  (Friday)  Mr. 

made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Nor-  PlimsoU  apologized  for  the  use  of  the 

folk  that  the  consideration  of  the  ques-  words,  and  thereupon  the  Chancellor  of 

tion  before  the  House  had  been  delayed  the  Exchequer  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote) 

by  the  adjournment.    The  right  hon.  proposeii  a  Eesolution  which  declared 

Gentleman   defended    that    delay,  and  the  words  to  be  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 

quoted  a  precedent  in  favour  of  it.     He  leges  of  the  House.    [Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  : 

said —  Hear,   hear!]      There  is  stiJl  danger, 

••lie  would  next  call  the  attontion  of  the  House  The  Eesolution  proceeded  to  say   that 

to  another  case  of  very  great  importance,  which  the  words   were  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 

occurred  in  1844,  when  a  charge  of  a  most  odious  Joges  of  the  House;  but,  considering  that 

character  was  brought  by  Mr.    Ferrand  against  ^^^  accusation   had  been  withdrawn,  the 

Sir   James  Graham — a    charge  which    was    un-  ^t  ,.,        .  j.\  -   \    'i.  ^    \    i 

questionably  and  undeniably  false-that  of  using  House  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 

his  influence,  witli  other  Members  of  the  House,  further  steps  in  the  matter.  But  the 
to  obtain  from  an  Election  Committee  a  false  and  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  speech  re- 
fraudulcnt  Report.  It  was  impossible  to  make  an  gigted  the  declaration  that  it  was  a 
accusation  more  odious  or  unfounded  ;  and  ho  3  j^  ^  ^^  Privileges  of  the  House, 
should  liko  to  observe,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem-  j  i_  «««  ^  **t**w5wo  v*  uu.^  uv/uo^, 
ber  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck),  who  com-  ^^^  he  quoted  three  precedents  to  sup- 
plained  that  the  consideration  of  the  question  before  port  him  in  a  protest  he  made  against 
the  House  had  been  delayed,  that  that  was  pre-  the  House  passing  a  Eesolution  which 
cisely  the  course  which  had  been  advocated  by  Sir  declared  them  to  be  a  Breach  of  Privi- 

llobert  Peel  m  1844.      Sir  Robert  Peel  then  said  i^_^       t xi,^  — •    ux  u         f\     ^i 

that  the  case  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  dis-  ^^g®'  ^  ^  ^^^  *^®  "5^*  hon    Gentleman 

posed  of  in  a  hurry,  ridiculous  as  the  charge  was,  quoted  three  precedents.     He  referred 

and  unanimous  though  the  feeling  of  the  House  tO  the  question  in   1844,  when  Mr.  Fer- 

might  be  that  it  was  without  foundation.    A  de-  rand  made  the  charge  against  Sir  James 

cision,  Sir  Robert  Peel,"-  Graham.     He  said— 

['*Hear,  hear!"]  ^  I  am  glad  we  are       «'But  did  the  Uouso  of  Commons,  he  would 

all  in  accord  about  it  now —  ask,  in   1844,  decide  that  a  Breach  of  Privilege 

"who  was  in  favour  of  the  public  discussion  of  l""^  been  committed  ?    No ;  although  the  charge 

the  conduct  of  Members  of  i'arliament,  and  even  ^^"«*^^  *«'""*^  S*""  .'^?™®»  Graham  had  neither 

of    Cabinet  Ministers,  contended  could   not   be  been    proved    nor  wiihdmwn,  Sir  Robert  Peel 

arrived  at  on  the  question  without  establishing  an  *°"^'l  "^JJ  *^^°T  ^°  .^^anK^rous  a  prwedent  to  bo 

important  precedent;  and,  therefore,  it  was  de-  ^®^ '  but  ho  made  a  Motion  to  the  effect  that  Sir 

sirable,  before  coming  to  any  such  decision,  to  look  r* "?®'  T  •  T-  *"?  •  °  ."^  Membera  named, 

back  at  the  records  which  were  within  tho  House.  ^y»"«.  *^®"»®^  ,^^  ^^^l""  P^f  ®»  **>^  K'i^^J'^  ^^'® 

Considering  the  great  Constitutional  question  in-  allegations  made  against  them,  and  Mr.  Ferrand 

volved.   Sir   Robert  Peel  went  on  to  urge  "the  Jj^^^"»  <*^*'^^"t^  ^?  substantiate  his  charges,  the 

Decessityofperfectly  free  discussion,  and  the  risk  "^°"f  ^*!  ^^^P'"»^°  '*!*^  '*?^'«  charges  were 

that  a  feeling  of  indignation  might  prompt  the  ^i?^"^  "» founded  and  calumnious   and  did   not 

House  to  adopt  some   sudden  course   which  it  ""l^^  \"  the  s  ightcit  degree  the  honour  or  tho 

might    afterwards  regret.     Hon.    Members,    in  characters  of  the  Members  in  quest  on.     There 

their  individual  capacity,  ought  to  have  the  means  ;;*»  m  all  that  not  a  word  about  Privilege,  for  Sir 

of  seeing   what   had,  in   similar  circumstances,  Robert  Pee    was  alive  to  the  danger  of  passing 

been  done  in   past  times,   and    be   afforded   an  '"°^*  Resolution  as  th.it  which  the  Chancellor  ot 

opportunity  of  deliberating  as  to  what  ought  to  be  'K®  ^^^chequer  now  proposed.     He  would  not  per- 

done  in  the  present.      That,  he  thought,  was  a  '"'^  ^^»°  *^°"^^  f  Commons  to  set  so  mischievous 

suflScient  answer  to    what  had  fallen  from   the  ;«  example,  and  put  such  a  restraint  on  the  public 

hon.  Member  for  West  Norfolk."-(3  Hansard,  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  Members  of  Parlia- 

[2^011116-7.)  raent.     There  was  also  another  case — the  A  ber- 

cromby  case— to   which  ho  might  refer,   which 

Well,    tlie  adjournment   that  was    here  occurred  in  1824,  when  Lord  Eldon  denounced  in 

decided    upon    was   precisely    what    we  tbe  Court  of  Chancery  a  Member  of  the  House  as 

aal^A/l  *'/^-  <^/>»4>/v«,i»»  ««.!      u   i.  i.v,    TT  haviug  bccn  guilty  ol  falsehood.     Tho  matter  was 

asked  for  yesterday,  and  what  the  House  brought  bofo™  tUo  House  m  a  question  of  Pri»i- 

granted.  logo  j^d  was  debated  at  great  length.   Some  very 

Sir  Edward  Clarke 
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eminent  persons  were  in  favour  of  pronouncing  get  the  valuable  authority  of  the  right 

the  language  of  Lord  Eldon  a  Broach  of  PriTilege;  ho^.  Gentleman  opposite  for  some  pro- 

but  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  reel  we ro  opposed  to  _     'j.*         •     ..•       '■  z..  -rr  l        x 

tb»t  coar.e,  and  a  majoriiy  of  the  IW  sup-  PO^itions  in  this  matter.     He  went  on  to 

ported  the  view  which  they  took."  say — 

Now,   I  ask  the    House  to  notice  this,         <<  The  question  was,  whether  the  House  was  to 

and    I   beg  that  I  may  be  understood —  declare  that  printed  placards— nothing   was  said 

though  it  will  be  a  great  honour  to  me—  aboutthccharaoterofthelanguage  in  them,  which 

P     ..        xi,     1  i»  i.i_        •   1-i.  might  bo  the  most  respectable— reflecting  upon  the 

as  adopting  the  language   of  the  right  conduct  of  an  hon.  Member  of  that  House,  consli- 

hon.  Gentleman  and  incorporating  it  in  tuted  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  Parliament. 

my  speech—  It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  passing  such  a  Rcsolu- 

..  rp.  xu    XI  X  J     i         Li.  tion  as  that  before  them,  the   House  would  be 

"  T^o«e  were  the  three  great  pre<>edenU  on  the  .joking  a  fatal  blow  at  liberty  of  speeob.     If.  for 

.ubject :  and  it  wag  clear  from  them  that,  .n  recent  i„^,„  »  ,„  ^on.  Member  wero  to  Inake  a  .pwoh 

times,  the  Houje  o/ Commons  had  not  shown  itself  d,„ou„em?  another  hon.  Member  for  obstruction, 

willing  to  invoke  the  shield  of  PriTilege  for  the  ,»,  the  Member  so  donoonced  to  come  forward 

purpoM  of  defending  it.  Member,  from    pablio  ,„j  ^^  ,  „„j^,  ^^  protection  of  the  Chan- 

criticism.Ifhc«ere  to  qaote  ancient  precedents.  ,,„„,.,  'i{;^|„,i„       t„  "Jho    protection   of    the 

which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  very  ij^...^  •     t»     »- »^I  i  »    :    •!     a     e     »k    n 

.,,,...  ,.    L  '  I  ij  House  r     It  was  too  late  in  the  day  for  the  House 

wisely  declined   to  entertain,  a  rule  would,  no  ^rp^„„,„^„.  *«  «^«i^.  *u„  «„„:„«  Ir  p..:„;i«„«  *« 

J     ,  I  ,     r      J  a     ai       a    1.  Ii.  i.  .L  11  1  01  Uommons  to  employ  the  onzino  01   rrivileM  to 

doubt  be  found  to  the  effect  that  there  could  be  .^^^^^^     j,,.^    .J.^^'  \^^^       j         f°^ 

no  criticism  upon  any  act  of  a  Member  of  Parlia-  Member.      He  did  not  .a,  the  Chancellor  of  the 

roent  in  reference  to  his  Parliamentarjr  conduct ;  Exchequer  had  such  an  intention  ;  but  that  would 

and  If  they  chose  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  ^,^  mel,a^t  of  his  Resolution.     If  a  Member  of 

Privilege  a.  laid  down  in  Parliamentary  prece-  ^^^^  u,„,^  „^j  ,  ^jf^^.j^^   ^^  „      , 

dent,  to  speak  of  a  man  s  vote,  even  to  publiiih  bis  \|.„i,.,   ,1,...-  ......  /..i...  .....  ..<■  .ki..;.i„.  . 

.■,.•.  .       •.•  •      .  •      ^.  Member,  tnerc  were  oilier  ways  01  obtaininiF  a 

.peech  or  his  vote,  or  to  criticuo  hi.  vote,  was  a  ,uhj„,al  of,  and  redress  for,  the  language.    U 

Bre.ich  of  Privilege.    Thatwas  the  only  prmo.plo  h,  refused  to  Withdraw   th.-vt  linguage.  as  in  the 

If  a  rigorous  oourw  was  to  bo  adopted,  on  which  ^^  ,f  j,      p         j     ^       the   Member  who«> 

the  House  could  stand.    All  the  rest  wa.  a  que.-  ^„„j„^j  ,^,  impugn;d  mi?ht  bo  vindicated  by 

tion  of  degree      I   was  »  question  of  adjectives,  t,„  „„a„i„ous  opinion  of  tho  Member,  of  th.it 

and  as  reiprded  the  adjectives  of  the  hon.  Mem-  n^„„     jj^^  ^,,^„  ^^^^  j^^,  j,,i,  „,j  „„j  ^^.^^ 

er  lor  lieroy  sword  of  Privilege  for  purposes  of  tiiis  ciiaracter, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  former  Mem-  then  he  believed  that  the  House  would  be  em- 
ber for  Derby  who  used  that  argument—  barking  in  a  course  which  would  land  it  in   im- 

mense  embarrassment,  and  in  which   ho  saw  no 

•'  they  were  withdrawn,  and  they  had  no  place  in  ©nd  of  difficulty.    There  wouM  bo  nothing  to  pre- 

tho  Resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  vent  its  enforcing  the  new  doctrine  of  Privilege 

quer.     What  they  were  asked  to  affirm  was,  that  against    every  newspaper    ani    every    election 

criticising  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  an  hon.  placard." (Ibid,  1110-20.) 

Member  of  that  Iloase  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 

That  was  how  he  understood  the  Resolution."—  I  am  sure  the  House  will  not  think  that 
{Ibid.  1117-8.)  J  require  to  make  an  apology  for  having 
That  was  how  the  House  understood  the  quoted  this  speech.  But  now  let  me 
Besolution,  and  how  the  noble  Marquess  turn  to  the  question  that  the  Law  Officers 
the  Member  for  Eossendale  understood  advising  the  Government  had  to  con- 
it,  and  all  the  Liberal  Members  who  slder,  and  upon  which,  having  advised 
wore  then  in  the  House  went  into  the  the  Government,  they  are  prepared  very 
Lobby  to  the  number  of  116— I  think  it  respectfully  to  advise  the  House.  The 
was— against  that  Besolution.  Though  I  fact  is,  that  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
do  not  follow  it  at  length  this  most  man  called  the  doctrine  of  Privilege  is  a 
valuable  speech,  which  I  respectfully  doctrine  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
commend  to  the  perusal  and  attention  of  a  Court,  that  it  is  like  other  Courts  of 
the  House,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  Justice,  and  that  it  has  the  same  power 
more  passage.  of   compelling    regularity,    order,   and 

Mb.   ILLINGWOETH  (Bradford) :  decency  in    its    proceedings    as    other 

Will  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  Courts  of  Justice  have,  and  that  it  has 

give  us  the  numbers  on  the  other  side  ?  the  power,  which  other  Courts  of  Justice 

Sir  EDWAED  CLAJIKE :  Certainly ;  have,  of  taking  up  and  dealing  with 
but  I  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  accusations  made  against  hon,  Mem- 
relevant — 182  voted  in  favour  of  it.  bers  of  this  House  when  they  are  acting 
^Laughter,']  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  do  me  in  the  service  of  the  House.  We  will 
J  ustioe  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  mis-  suppose  that  a  Chairman  of  a  Committee 
apprehend  the  question  as  to  whether  of  this  House,  a  Committee  to  which  the 
that  binds  us  in  this  case  or  not ;  I  am  only  House  had  delegated  some  of  its  j  udicial 
for  a  moment  referring  to  it  in  order  to  f  unctions,  was  charged  with  corruption 

ISecond  JV»yA^.] 
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in  his  Office.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  that  would  be  a  contempt  of 
the  House,  and  would  be  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House.  If  an  at- 
tack be  made  upon  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  represents  the  highest 
authority  here,  then  the  House  has  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  it  to  the 
Speaker  by  personal  action  to  vindicate 
himself  of  the  charge ;  but  the  House 
had  resented,  sometimes  punished  by 
its  own  action,  and  sometimes — and  I 
think  more  often — referred  the  question 
to  the  tribunals  where  alone  a  question 
of  this  kind  can  properly  be  discussed. 
I  am  sure  that  hon.  Gentlemen  will 
make  allowance  for  the  shortness  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  Sitting 
of  the  House  in  which  to  go  through  the 
long  range  of  precedents  affecting  mat- 
ters of  Privilege.  I  have  done  my  best. 
I  have  not  found,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  find,  an  instance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  exercising  its  direct 
punishment  by  committal  to  prison 
of  a  person  for  an  accusation  made 
by  him  against  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  not 
directly  an  accusation  of  corruption  or 
of  misfeasance  in  a  vote  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  was  not  an  at- 
tempt to  coerce  or  intimidate  him  in  his 
action  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  ask 
the  House,  and  I  ask  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo,  to  look  frankly  at  the 
case  we  have  got  here.  There  is  no  ac- 
cusation here  against  an  hon.  Member 
of  the  House  for  corruption,  or  that  any 
act  that  he  has  done  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  has  been  in  any  way  tainted. 
What  happened  was  this.  An  accusa- 
tion of  personal  misconduct,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  that  general  phrase — 
accusations  of  personal  misconduct,  not 
in  the  House,  but  outside  the  House, 
were  made  against  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo ;  and  in  the  course  of  debate 
in  this  House  the  noble  Marquess  the 
Member  for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington)  quoted  from  statements 
which  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  and  upon 
being  asked  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ments he  had  quoted,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess said  he  had  taken  the  statements 
from  The  Times  newspaper,  and  he  did 
not  put  his  own  authority  at  the  back  of 
them.  Thereupon  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  denounced  The  Times  in  un- 
measured language,  and  I  will  not  say 
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that  that  language  was  not  entirely 
justified  by  the  feeling  which  possessed 
the  hon.  Member  at  the  time.  He  de- 
nounced The  Times  for  having  told  a 
falsehood  about  him.  Upon  this,  The 
Times  says  that  the  falsehood  is  not  with 
The  Times,  but  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.  That  is  what  the  House 
has  now  got  to  deal  with,  and  if  it 
should  be  found  that  through  careless- 
T^ess 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.):  As  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  appealed 
to  me  across  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
think  it  right  to  say  that  while  I  do  not 
intend — indeed,  it  would  not  be  proper 
of  me  to  enter  into  the  debate — I  think 
it  right,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  state 
that  I  consider  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  statement  to  be  extremely 
inaccurate. 

Sir  ED  ward  CLAEKE  :  I  am 
very  sorry  it  should  be  so.  I  was  en- 
deavouring, at  all  events,  to  state  fairly 
what  had  taken  place,  and  I  really  think 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
would  follow  me  step  by  step  he  would 
admit  there  is  no  inaccuracy.  Let  me 
just  put  the  case  again.  The  statements 
which  had  appeared  in  The  Times  with 
regard  to  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  were  statements  not  as  to  some- 
thing he  had  done  in  the  House,  but 
statements  in  which  it  was  alleged  that, 
at  a  particular  time,  some  years  ago,  he 
was  in  communication — in  habitual  and 
common  connection,  I  think  the  words 
were — with  several  persons  whose  cha- 
racter it  was  suggested  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  have  known  was  bad.  That 
was  the  accusation  made.  Then,  in  this 
House,  the  noble  Marquess  the  Member 
for  Bossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington) quoted  some  statements  on  the 
subject  in  debate ;  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  got  up,  I  think,  the  next 
day,  and  made  a  most  positive  denial  of 
the  statements.  Thereupon  followed  this 
article  in  The  Times,  If  I  have  been  at 
all  inaccurate  T  am  extremely  sorry ;  I 
hope  there  is  no  inaccuracy.  But  now 
I  do  want  to  ask  the  House  to  consider 
— and  this  is  what  I  was  going  on  to 
say — that  it  may  be  by  accident — I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  through  careless- 
ness— that  I  have  overlooked  some  prece- 
dent which  might  be  found  in  the  Books, 
and  which  might  justify  the  taking  of 
immediate  action  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  sense  of  punishment  by  im- 
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prisonment — \^Crie»  of  "No!"]^-of  a 
person  who  has  made  a  libellous  state- 
ment. I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is  a 
question  of  punishment.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  decides  that  this  matter  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  the  person  guilty 
of  that  Breach  of  Privilege  would  be 
brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  unless  an  apology  or  re- 
tractation was  made,  or  satisfaction  given 
to  the  House,  that  person  would  be 
ordered  into  custody.  [  Criee  of*^  No  ! "] 
Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  that  is  the 
only  power  that  the  House  of  Commons 
ha3  exercised  beyond  the  power  of  repri- 
mand, and  there  is  no  case  whatever  in 
which  any  other  power  has  been  exer- 
cised by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
very  long  time  past  except  that  of  order- 
ing persons  into  custody.  [An  hon. 
Member  :  A  Select  Committee.]  A 
Select  Committee  ?  When,  yesterday 
afternoon,  I  said  a  word  about  a  Com- 
mittee, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  quite  justifiably  saiJ — **  Oh, 
that  is  an  ulterior  step."  It  is  an  ul- 
terior step,  and  I  will  come  to  it.  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  think  my  speech  has 
beeninordinatelylongif  it  is  lengthened 
by  observations  of  this  kind.  Now,  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  believe  that  no 
case  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
Parliament  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  committed  a  man  to  custody  as 
being  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
for  such  a  statement  or  such  an  act  as  is 
now  alleged,  and,  if  I  have  missed  one, 
I  can  only  say  I  feel  surpnsed  and  sorry 
to  hear  it.  Now,  just  let  me  say  this. 
The  foundation  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  House,  in  regard  to  Privilege, 
is  that  it  shall  be  upon  an  inter- 
ference with  the  House  itself,  or  with 
the  conduct  and  action  of  a  Member 
of  the  House.  Of  course  hon.  Gentle- 
men know  that  this  question  of  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  commit  for 
contempt  has  been  brought  under  judi- 
cial decision,  and  in  the  case  of  '^Burdett 
V,  Abbot,"  the  matter  was  largely  dis- 
cussed, and  judgment  was  given  by  Lord 
EUenborough  and  other  Judges  in  that 
case.  It  was  held  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  entitled  to  commit  for 
Breach  of  Privilege  because  it  was  a 
Court,  and  it  was  further  held  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  entitled  to 
judge  of  its  own  Privileges,  and  that,  if 
it  judged  of  its  own  Privileges  and  com- 
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mitted  a  person  for  Breach  of  Privilege, 
no  Court  existing  in  this  country  could 
inquire  whether  that  jurisdiction  had 
been  properly  exercised  or  not.  And  I 
submit  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
who,  though  they  may  be  deeply  in* 
terested  in  the  political  issue  which  is 
connected  with  this  matter,  are  yet,  I 
hope,  far  more  deeply  interested  in  th9 
position  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
attitude  the  House  of  Commons  should 
take  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Privi- 
lege— I  submit  to  thom  that  this  is  an 
occasion  on  which  they  can  well  remem- 
ber and  can  give  great  weight  to  the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  which 
I  have  already  read.  I  will  not  trouble 
the  House  by  reading  extracts  from  law 
books,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  I  do  not 
very  often  address  it  in  a  tone  as  if  I 
were  arguing  a  legcJ  question  unless 
the  necessity  of  the  case  compels  'me  to 
do  so.  But  all  the  early  precedents  put 
the  matter  upon  this  ground,  that  it 
must  be  for  contempt  of  the  House  or 
interference  with  a  Member  of  the 
House,  as  a  Member  of  the  House; 
there  has  been  no  such  interference 
here.  There  is  an  allegation  that  an 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House  was 
guilty  of  falsehood,  no  corruption  is 
alleged,  nor  is  anything  alleged  which 
has  been  in  past  cases  considered  to  be 
a  Breach  of  Privilege  by  the  House  of 
Commons  which  justifies  the  exercise  of 
its  own  authority.  Now,  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  taken  another  course.  In  the 
case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taken 
in  regard  to  them.  That  Committee  sat 
in  the  year  1810,  and  presented  a  Re- 
port which  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  HateeWe  Precedents,  In  their 
Report  the  Committee,  speaking  of 
commitment  for  libel,  say  it— 

<*  Tends  to  excite  publio  misapprehension  and 
disaffection,  endangers  the  freedom  of  debates 
and  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  requires 
most  prompt  interposition  and  restraint.  The 
effect  of  immediate  punishment  and  example  is 
required  to  prevent  the  evils  necessarily  arising 
from  this  offence,  which  evil  would  be  much 
less  effectually  guarded  against  by  the  more 
dilatory  proceeding^  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Law.  Nevertheless,  upon  some  occasions  the 
House  of  Commons  has  proceeded  against  per- 
sons committing  such  an  offence  by  direct  pro- 
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Becution  or  by  addressing  His  Majesty  to  direct 
them,  as  appears  by  the  precedents  collected  in 
the  appendices." 

Now,  in  tlie  appendices  there  is  a  list  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  dealt  with  the  question  of 
libel  upon  its  Members.  These  cases 
run  down  to  about  the  year  1800. 
Turning  to  Appendix  B,  I  find  that 
since  1697,  there  have  been  12  cases  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  bas  dealt 
with  libels  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
or  any  of  its  Members,  by  ordering  a 
prosecution  in  a  Court  of  Law.  [Sir 
Chables  Eussejll  :  By  address.*]  It  is 
tiie  same  thing,  it  is  an  address  for  a 
prosecution.  These  cases  come  down  to 
the  year  1810,  and  I  am  unable  to  find 
examples  at  all  since  1810  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  There  are  very 
few  cases  of  newspaper  libel  upon  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
appear  to  have  been  three  in  the  year 
1821,  which  will  be  found  in  the  112th 
Volume  of  the  Commons  Journal,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  what  became  of 
these  throe  cases.  The  first  was  the 
case  of  The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  was 
brought  before  this  House  in  the  month 
of  February,  1821,  for  a  Breach  of  Pri- 
yilege.  It  was  alleged  that  a  false 
statement  had  been  made  as  to  the  way 
in  which  Members  gave  their  votes.  A 
Motion  was  made  that  Lambert,  the 
printer,  should  attend  at  the  Bar.  An 
adjournment  was  moved  and  defeated ; 
the  Previous  Question  was  moved,  and 
then  the  Previous  Question  and  the 
Motion  were  both  withdrawn  and  the 
House  took  no  step  in  the  matter  what- 
ever. On  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  same 
year,  the  publication  John  Bull  was 
charged  with  having  published  a  false 
and  scandalous  libel  on  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  in  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  the  House,  and  the  assertion  was  that 
a  Member  of  the  House,  under  a  threat 
made  by  the  son  of  a  person  whom 
he  had  attacked,  had  made  a  speech  in 
apology,  and  made  it  intentioucdly  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  it  could  not  be  heard.  In 
that  case  proceedings  were  taken.  The 
printer  attended  at  the  Bar,  and  eventu- 
ally Henry  Fox  Cooper — looking  to  the 
date,  1821,  and  that  name,  I  think  it  is 
probable  there  was  a  great  deal  of  popu- 
lar feeling  in  the  House — who  with  the 
printerwerecommitted  to  Newgate  ;  but 
I  find  no  record  of  what  was  done  with 
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them  afterwards.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
in  the  same  year.  The  Times  was  attacked, 
and  a  Motion  was  made  that  an  article 
in  The  Times  was  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  the  House  as  a  misrepresentation  of 
what  passed  in  the  House  during  the 
speech  of  a  Member  of  the  House.  A 
Motion  was  made  that  the  printer.  Bell, 
should  attend  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
and  in  that  case,  as  in  the  case  of  The 
Aiorning  Chronicle,  the  House  took  no 
action.  Well,  now.  Sir,  I  have  given 
the  House  my  judgment,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  the  result  of  my  examination  of  the 
precedents.  But  let  me  point  out  to  the 
House  another  matter 

Mr.  COBB  (Warwick,  8.E.,  Rugby) : 
May  I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Qentle- 
man 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
does  not  give  way  the  hon.  Member 
cannot  intervene. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE  :  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  discourteous  in  mo 
if  I  do  not  give  way,  but  if  I  answer 
interpolated  questions  it  interferes  with 
the  current  of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Well,  now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
Committee  is  the  ordinary  and  proper 
course  or  the  usual  course  of  dealing 
with  questions  of  Privilege.  Upon  that 
point  I  should  like  to  quote  an  authority 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way on  that  side  of  the  House  will  at 
once  recognize.  The  case  took  place  in 
1879  in  regard  to  the  Committee  upon 
the  High-level  Bridge  —  the  case  of 
Grissell  and  Ward.  Some  statements 
had  been  made  to  a  Committee  of  this 
House  as  to  the  conduct  of  certain  per- 
sons who  were  interested  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Committee,  and  coDtaining 
the  suggestion  of  possible  corruption 
against  some  Members  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  came  to  the  House  and 
asked  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made. 
There  was  no  inquiry  after  the  persons 
were  brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
the  inquiry  took  place  before  the  persons 
were  brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
before  the  House  had  decided  whether  it 
would  order  them  to  attend  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House.  That  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  this  case;  but  in  the  course 
of  tlie  debate  objection  was  taken  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  and  the 
objection  was  taken  by  the  hon.  Member 
— I  do  not  know  what  constituency  he 
then  represented,  so  I  may  be  pardoned 
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hood  or  not.  Let  me  tell  the  Ilouse  why 
Parliament  would  have  been  very  un- 
wise in  adopting  such  a  course.  The 
suggestion  appears  now  to  be  to  bring 
someone  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  on  the 
ground  that  the  action  of  that  person 
constitutes  a  Breach  of  the  Privilege  of 
the  IIouso.  The  question  is,  whether 
an  hon.  Member  of  the  House  has  told 
a  falsehood.  [An  hon.  Member:  In  the 
House.]  In  the  House,  certainly ;  but 
in  reference  to  his  personal  conduct,  un- 
connected with  his  position  as  Member 
of  the  House ;  and  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther that  matter  should  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House.  The  sug- 
gestion appears  to  be  that,  having 
brought  a  person  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  that  a  Committee  of  the  House 
should  be  appointed  which  should  act 
in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  enter  upon  a 
question  which,  above  all  others,  if  it  is 
to  be  decided  at  all,  ought  to  be  decided 
by  the  calmest  and  most  impartial  tri- 
bunal which  it  is  possible  to  have.  If 
I  wanted  demonstration  of  the  monstrous 
character  of  this  proposal,  I  should  find 
it  in  the  language  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  just  now  used.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  positively  pointod 
to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  said — 
"  Every  one  of  you  have  expressed  your 
opinion  tacitly,  or  in  words,  that  this 
charge  is  true ; "  and  he  went  on  to 
say — **You  will  be  able  to  name  the 
majority  of  the  Committee."  Why,  Sir, 
I  am  not  challenging  the  fact ;  but  what 
does  that  statement  come  to  ?  It  comes 
to  this— that  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
proceedings,  while  the  Hou^e  is  con- 
sidering how  best  to  have  a  fair  and 
impartial  arbitrament  in  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  importance,  the  Committee 
which  it  is  suggested  should  sit  upon 
that  matter  is  denounced  beforehand 
— [Cries  of  dissent  and  cheers'] — by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  supports  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  nominated 
by  those  who  will  be  pledged  to  one 
conclusion.  Sir,  I  would  appeal  to  all 
Alembers  of  this  House  who  are  desirous 
of  dealing  justly  and  calmly  with  a 
serious  question,  whether  what  has  oc- 
curred in  this  House  to-day,  and  the 
cheers  we  have  heard  from  different 
parts  of  the  House  are  not  a  demon- 
stration that  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee by  this  House  would  be  a  means 
absolutely  insufficient  for  dealing  with 
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calling  him  by  name— Mr.  Parnell.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) 
was  then  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
he  took  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee,  and  he  said — 

**  There  are  just  two  precedents  for  referring 
a  question  of  Privilege  to  a  Committee,  and  only 
two  precedents,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  and 
they  arc  not  precedents  which  govern  the  pre- 
sent case.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1575,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  matter 
touching  the  case  of  Hall's  servant.  That 
matter  was  treated  as  a  question  of  Privilege. 
Also,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1601,  a  complaint 
was  made  to  the  House  of  an  information 
having  been  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don in  the  Star  Chamber  against  Mr.  Belgrave, 
a  Member.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges,  who  reported  upon  the  1 7th 
of  December.  But  we  have  no  precedent  at  all 
for  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  which 
complains  to  the  House  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
against  itself  of  a  most  offensive  character — 
there  is  no  precedent  whatever  ^or  sending  such 
a  Report  to  a  Select  Committee.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  precedents  go  in  the  direction  of 
showing  that  these  matters  have  always  been 
considered  by  the  House  at  once,  and  decided 
upon  as  a  matter  of  Privilege."— (3  Hansaid^ 
[347]  1883-4.) 

I  believe  the  hon.  Member  was  perfectly 
right  in  his  statement  that  since  the  year 
1601  there  has  been  no  precedent  for 
appointing  a  Committee  on  a  question  of 
this  kind.  Now  let  me  go  to  a  further 
point.  The  Committee  which  it  is  pro- 
posed now  to  appoint  is  entirely  new  and 
unsupported  by  any  precedent  given  in 
the  book  that  we  regard  as  authoritative. 
In  that  book,  which  I  remember  Mr. 
Disraeli  telling  me  to  study  very  care- 
fully and  deliberately,  Sir  Erekine  May's, 
and  in  which  there  is  that  sentence  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  fortified  his  argument  yester- 
day in  suggesting  that  a  Committee  of 
the  Ilouse  should  be  appointed,  there  are 
only  two  references  to  instances  in  which 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  took 
place — one  being  a  case  in  regard  to  an 
Election  Petition,  and  the  other  the  case 
of  **Gri8sell  and  Ward,"  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  one  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  this.  And,  I  believe. 
Members  of  the  House  will  search  in 
vain  in  the  records  of  ParliameAtary 
Procedure  from  the  oldest  time  to  find 
the  case  of  a  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire,  as  between  an  hon.  Member  in 
this  House  and  his  accuser  outside  the 
House,  whether  the  hon.  Member  or  his 
accuser  had  been  guilty  of  telling  a  false- 
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this  question  ?  Just  see  what  would  hap- 
pen. This  Committee  would  he  sitting ;  it 
would  not  have  all  the  opportunities  and 
all  the  powers  possessed  hj  a  Court  of 
Law.  I  *  *  Yes ! "  J  Those  Gentlemen  who 
say  "Yes"  are  not  very  familiar  with 
Courts  of  Law.  There  would  be  no 
control  over  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons — a  Committee  composed  of 
ardent  partizans.  [Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  : 
The  Government  would  have  a  ma- 
jority.] The  Government  would  have  a 
majority !  Does  not  the  hon.  Gentleman 
see  that  by  interposing  that  observation 
he  is  strengthening  the  argument  I  am 
using  ?  [Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  :  We  are  not 
afraid.]  We  know  now,  by  the  declara- 
tions which  have  come  from  both  the 
Front  Bench  opposite  and  below  the 
Gangway,  that  if  that  Committee  were 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  hostile  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  it  would  at  once 
be  denounced  as  a  packed  Committee. 
Just  let  me  suggest  to  the  House  what  I 
am  sure  every  hon.  Member  will  feel  to 
be  a  real  and  practical  view  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  Assume  that  a  Com- 
mittee is  appointed ;  assume  that  after 
a  long  struggle  as  to  what  was  relevant 
and  what  irrelevant,  the  Committee  had 
taken  all  the  evidence  and  was  going  to 
consider  its  judgment  —  does  anyone 
doubt  that  that  Committee  would  come 
to  the  House  with  two  Reports,  that 
there  would  not  be  a  Eeport  of  the  ma- 
jority and  a  Report  of  the  minority? 
It  is  obvious  that  that  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  must  arrive,  from  the  very 
fact  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
from  below  the  Gangway  that  Members 
there  do  not  trust  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House. 

Mb.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
We  said  the  very  contrary.  You  have 
no  light  to  say  that. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  I  think 
no  one  who  has  heard  the  speeches  de- 
livered can  doubt  that  at  the  end  of  the 
investigation  such  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  I  rise  to 
Order.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
is  attributing  to  us  a  statement  which  all 
my  hon.  Friends,  together  with  myself, 
utterly  repudiate^  I  understand  it  is 
customary  in  debate  to  accept  the  repu- 
diation of  hon.  Members. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  If  that  is 
really  the  sentiment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber below  the  Gangway,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  is,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that 
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the  observations  I  have  referred  to  have 
been  made. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Who  made 
them  ?  Who  made  them  ?  [  Cries  of 
''Order!"] 

Mr.  speaker  :  It  is  irregular  for 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford  to 
interrupt  the  speech  of  the  Solicitor 
General.     Order,  order ! 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  A  deliberate 
charge  has  been  made  against  us,  that 
we  stated  that  we  would  not  trust  a  Select 
Committee  formed  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  That  statement  is  made  on 
the  Solicitor  General's  responsibility.  I 
say  we  are  entitled  to  know  who  it  was 
that  said  this  thing. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  I  think  it 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast 
(Mr.  Sexton),  who,  I  think,  called  out 
just  now  the  words  '*You  have  a  ma- 
jority." 

Mr.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.) :  I  claim 
the  right  of  explanation.  I  did  not  use 
those  words ;  if  I  had,  they  would  not 
have  affected  my  position.  I  said  yester- 
day distinctly  that,  although  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  a  majority  on  the 
Select  Committee,  yet  I  would  regard 
that  tribunal  with  confidence. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  I  wish  to 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
to  further  observations  that  have  been 
made  below  the  Gangway.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Scotlemd  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  has 
made  a  speech  in  which,  with  very 
strong  language,  he  has  assailed  the 
Government,  and  denounced  the  Go- 
vernment, for  its  action  in  this  matter 
of  taking  action  against  The  TimeSy  and 
he  has  suggested  that  nobody  can  trust 
to  a  prosecution  conducted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. I  am  very  glad  to  know  that 
this  speech  is  beyond  tiie  reach  of  inter- 
ference now ;  because  it  has  already  been 
sent  to  the  printers,  and  hon.  Members 
who  did  not  hear  it  can  refer  to  it  for 
themselves.  If  hon.  Members  will  refer 
to  it,  they  will  find  that  it  is  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Government  for  making  a  dis- 
honest proposal  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
secution of  a  writer  in  The  TimeSf  or  the 
printer,  and  a  suggestion  that  nobody 
could  trust  to  a  prosecution  conducted 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  made  use  of 
a  form  of  expression  with  regard  to  me 
which  I  cannot  allow  anybody  to  make 
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use  of  unchallenged  in  this  House. 
After  listening  to  our  statement,  which 
was  made  in  good  faith,  he  said  that  he 
was  glad  that  the  speech  of  my  Col- 
league had  gone  to  the  printers.  That 
is  as  much  as  to  say  I  have  told  a  lie.  I 
call  for  his  explanation  or  withdrawal. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  having  risen, 
there  were  repeated  cries  of  '*  With- 
draw ! " 

Mr.  DILLON :  Sir,  I  rise  again  to 
Order.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  heard 
the  statement  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
whether  j'ou  rule  that  an  hon.  Member 
is  entitled  in  that  way  to  insinuate  that 
another  hon.  Member  is  not  to  be  trusted 
on  his  word  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  did  not  hear  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  understand  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  say  that 
the  words  uttered  were  now  in  print, 
and  could  be,  therefore,  verified  beyond 
dispute. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE  :  I  hope  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  if,  for  one  moment,  I  have 
been  led  into  expressions  which  suggested 
any  improper  reflection  upon,  or  hurt 
the  feelings,  of  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site. But  I  meant  no  more  than  this — 
that  if,  owing  to  the  flush  and  excite- 
ment of  debate,  with  Members  coming  in 
and  going  out,  some  hon.  Members  had 
not  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liver- 
pool, I  was  glad  that  the  speech  had 
gone  to  the  printers,  because  it  could  be 
referred  to  in  print  to  justify  the  inter- 
pretation I  put  upon  it.  I  cannot  recite 
the  whole  of  that  speech  at  this  moment ; 
but,  putting  an  interpretation  upon  it,  I 
suggest  that  if  hon.  Members  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it,  it  will  justify 
what  I  say.  I  trust  hou.  Members  will 
believe  that  I  had  no  intention  or  desire 
of  reflecting  upon  them  in  the  way  which 
they  seem  to  suppose.  Sir,  I  have  pointed 
out  to  the  Ilouse  that  the  procedure  by 
Committee,  as  I  submit,  would  be  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  whole  course  of 
Parliamentary  precedent ;  that  it  would 
be  to  invent  a  new  procedure  altogether 
— and  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Committee  on  this  subject 
and  the  result  would  hardly  be  satisfac- 
tory. I  should  like  now  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  question  of  prosecution, 
and  as  to  the  suggestiQii  of  the  lieader 


of  the  House.  What  we  find  in  Hansard 
is  this — that  there  have  been  12  cases 
during  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
ordered  a  prosecution.  Of  course, 
directly  that  question  of  prosecution 
arose,  we  knew  perfectly  well  that  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  prosecution 
conducted  exclusively  by  the  present 
Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  General ; 
and,  if  they  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  they 
are  perfectly  justified  in  taking  that 
objection.  If  a  prosecution  is  to  take 
place,  I  agree  that  they  ought  to  be  re- 
presented in  that  prosecution  by  persons 
in  whom  they  have  entire  confidence, 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  believing  that 
those  persons  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  law,  and  will  try  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  case,  but  also  in  the  sense  of 
believing  that  they  have  some  sympathy 
with  them  in  the  action  they  are  taking. 
Hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  may 
be  sure  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  myself  to  interpose  our- 
selves as  the  instruments  of  the  prosecu- 
tion in  this  matter.  There  was  a  little 
while  ago  a  case  in  which  a  similar,  but 
not  so  great  a  difliculty  arose.  It  was , 
I  think,  in  the  last  Parliament  that  tlie 
junior  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh)  was  ordered  by  the  House  to 
to  be  prosecuted,  notwithstanding  the 
Resolution  of  the  Government,  and  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  felt  that  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  who  had 
been  supporting  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  in  his  action,  ought  not 
alone  to  conduct  that  prosecution,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  then  sitting  on  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench,  was  associated 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  case,  and,  as  I  know,  took 
a  very  active  and  diligent  part  in  the 
framing  of  that  indictment  and  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  will,  perhaps, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
this  proposal  for  a  prosecution  by  the 
Ilouse,  or  under  the  order  of  the  House, 
is  one  that  can  fairly  or  properly  be  en- 
tertained, except  on  the  Motion  of  the 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo.  But 
if  he,  or  any  Friend  of  bis,  with  regard 
to  these  circumstances,  which  are  excep- 
tiooaUy  gravei  moves  that  the  HouBe 
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ehould  order  that  a  prosecution  be  in- 
stituted, although  I  think  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Eules  and  precedents  of 
the  House  it  would  be  right  that  the 
Attorney  G^eneral  should  be  nominally  as- 
sociated with  the  prosecution,  the  House 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  whole  con- 
duct of  that  prosecution  would  be  left  to 
such  persons  as  they  might  nominate ; 
and  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the 
counsel  who   would  appear   in   Court, 
but  also   with  regard  to  the   solicitors 
who  would  make  preparations  for  the 
trial.     If  hon.  Members  ask  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  proceedings  may 
be  of  this  nature,  the  Government  will 
interpose  no  objection ;  and  that  was  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  House.     I  hope  the 
House  will  forgive  me  for  having  tres- 
passed so  long  upon  its  attention.   Even 
if  I  strain  its  indulgence,  I  wish  to  say 
two  or  three  words  upon  the  general 
subject.     The  question  of  the  Privilege 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  right 
cf  the  House  of  Commons  to  exercise  its 
own  power  for  the  punishment  of  per- 
sons who  have  assailed  Members  of  Par- 
liament is  an  extremely  serious  one.    In 
1880  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Eossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton),  who  then  led  the  Liberal  Party, 
said  the  whole  course  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  recent  times  had  been  in 
the  direction  of  relaxing,    and  not  of 
straining  the  Rules  of  Privilege.     We 
live  in  times  when  a  question  of  this 
kind  is  extremely  serious;  and  I  hope 
that,  disentangling  it  from  the  imme- 
diate excitement  and  passion  of  the  day, 
we    may  be    able   to   consider    calmly 
what  the  position  is  which  the  House 
of   Commons  is   called  upon    to  take 
up.     If  an  hon.  Member  were  to  say 
that  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  him 
in  such  a  manner  or  in  such  circum- 
stances that  it  could  not  be  met  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  an  attack  would 
be  met  by  a  gentleman  who  was  not  a 
Member  of  this  House,  there  might  be 
some  ground  for    the  appeal  made  by 
hon.  Members  opposite.     But  that  has 
never  been  said  by  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway — \_Crie8  of  **Yes!"] — no 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  House — 
[CriM  of    "Yes!"] — no    spontaneous 
appeal — \laughtei^'\ — the  intesruptions  of 
hon.  Members  again  bring  me  into  con- 
flict with  them.     In  this  case  the  accu- 
sation which  is  made  is  made  by  a  re- 
sponsible person,  by  a  person  wno  can 
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be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Law.     \Laughter,^     Certainly  he  can. 
All  the  Courts  of  Law  are  open  to  the 
hon.  Member,  and  all  the  machinery  of 
the  law  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  hon. 
Member,  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  after 
what  has  taken  place,  if  one  of  these 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  oppo- 
site would  go  into  a  Court  of  Law  to 
complain  of  and  seek    redress  for  an 
attack  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  the  de- 
fendant and  not  the  plaintiff  who  would 
have  to  fear  the  prejudice  and  sentiment 
of  a  jury.     [An  hon.  Member  :    It  is 
false,   and  you  know  it  is.]    But   the 
House  of  Commons  is  asked  to  extend 
its  practice  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
to  extend  it  in  a  dangerous  direction,  to 
institute  a  form  or  proceeding  hitherto 
unknown  in  its  history,  and  to  do  this 
when  a  prompt  and  far  more  effectual 
remedy  can  be  obtained  in  those  Courts 
of  Law  which  are  open  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen.     It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
never  stretcjh  the  Law  of  Privilege  one 
inch  beyond  its  established  limit.     Its 
extension  may  have  been  necessary  in 
other    times    and   circumstances;   but, 
situated  as  we  are,  I  fear  that  such  an 
extension  would  be  a  dangerous  one, 
and  I  feel  that  it  would  nc^t  be  justified 
by  the  circumstances  which  the  House 
has  now  before  it. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *•  That "  to 
the  end  of  the  [^ Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  '*  this  House  declines  to  treat  the  publica- 
tion of  the  article  headed  'Parnellism  and 
Crime  *  in  The  Times  of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. '*--(5ir 
Edward  Clarke. ) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  ILLINGWORTH  ( Bradford,  W. ) : 
Sir,  in  the  very  long  and  learned  speech 
to  which  we  have  just  listened  from  the 
Solicitor  General,  I  think  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  not  to  vindicate  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  House  which 
have  always  been  claimed  as  a  protec- 
tion of  its  members  against  slander,  but 
rather  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  to  a  tribunal  which,  as  the  matter 
stands  at  present,  can  by  no  means  be 
satisfactory.  To  my  judgment,  the  feel- 
ing in  the  country  which  has  been  evoked 
by  the  charges  originally  made  in  The 
limes,  and  so  indastriouslj  circulated 
by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Oon- 
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in  certain  circumstances,  interfere  to  pro- 
tect its  Members,  however  humble,  from 
gross  and  scandalous  charges.  The  So- 
licitor General  has  urged  that  where  a 
Committee  has  been  ordered  there  was 
some  individual  charge  of  corruption 
against  a  Member  of  this  House.  Now, 
I  hold  that  the  charge  under  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  somo 
of  his  Colleagues  are  lying  is  infinitely 
grayer  than  any  charge  of  individual 
corruption.  Last  night,  if  I  read  cor- 
rectly, the  report  of  tho  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
"West  Birmingham,  who  referred  to  the 
charges  which  appeared  in  The  Times  a 
short  time  ago,  he  said  that  if  those 
charges  remained  unrebutted  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  would  be  unfit  for 
association  with  Members  of  this  House. 
I  feel  that  there  is  such,  a  weight  and 
seriousness  in  the  imputation  under 
which,  the  hon.  Member  suffers  at  the 
present  moment,  that  I  believe  tho 
House  will  not  refuse  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  investigate  the  matter. 
We  have  happily  an  increasing  number 
of  Members  in  this  House  who  have 
found  their  way  there  not  by  the  length 
of  their  purses,  but  by  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  consti- 
tuencies ;  and  supposing  The  Times,  or 
any  other  paper,  happens  to  fix  a 
colossal  slander  on  some  of  these  work- 
ing-class Members,  I  want  to  know  what 
redress  there  is  for  Members  of  the 
House  not  having  the  advantage  of  deep 
purses  in  struggling  against  charges 
which  may  be  utterly  false,  if  the  House 
abandons  its  traditional  right  of  protect- 
ing its  Members  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  think  the  House  will  not 
hesitate  to  throw  its  protection  over  one 
of  its  Members,  however  humble  he  may 
be,  if  it  should  see  that  the  necessities  of 
the  case  demand  it.  There  has  in  this 
case  undoubtedly  been  a  very  serious 
Breach  of  Privilege  committed  ;  the 
most  serious  charges  have  been  made ; 
they  are  persisted  in,  and  they  are 
adopted  by  tho  whole  Conservative 
Party.  If  that  is  so,  I  think  the  House 
will  agree  in  supporting  tho  claim  mado 
by  tho  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
and  insist  that  the  printer  of  The  Times 
shall  be  produced  at  the  Bar  of  this 
House.  With  regard  to  the  independ- 
ence of  a  London  jury,  let  me  ask  whe- 
ther The  Times  newspaper  and  those  who 
seek  to  screen  themselves  behind  it 
would  like  this  trial  to  take  place  in 
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servative  Party  among  its  most  pro- 
minent and  more  obscure  Members,  is 
such  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
only  tribunal  to  which  can  be  submitted 
the  calm  and  temperate  consideration  of 
tho  great  question  which  has  boon  under 
discussion  yesterday  and  to-day. 

Notice  taken,*that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present. 

Mr.  ILLINGWOETH  said :  I  was 
urging  that  this  question  has  proceeded 
so  far,  and  that  public  opinion  in  the 
country  has  been  inflamed  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  justice  is  to  bo  found  in 
any  tribunal  whatever  it  must  be  sought 
in  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Solicitor  General  gave  us  to  understand 
that  even  in  this  House  the  state  of 
Party  feeling  was  such,  and  that  such 
was  the  intensity  of  feeling  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  that  justice  could  not  be 
looked  for  from  a  Committee  composed 
of  Members  on  both  sides  selected  by 
the  Party  opposite.  But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo,  who  is  most  pro- 
minently aff'ected  by  this  charge,  has 
declared  from  his  place  in  this  House — 
and  he  has  been  joined  by  other  hon. 
Members — that  he  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  tribunal  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  that  be  so,  the  objection 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  prac- 
tically falls  to  the  ground.  The  Soli- 
citor General  points  out  that  an  ordinary 
tribunal  of  the  country — a  common  jury 
or  a  special  jury  empanelled  in  London, 
would  be  a  tribunal  to  which  this  case 
with  some  hope  of  justice  might  be 
sent;  but  even  supposing  that  on  any 
London  jury  11  men  take  the  view  that 
this  is  an  unfounded  charge  against  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
— and  that  there  was  one  dissentient 
juryman — I  want  to  know  where  would 
be  the  justice  of  exposing  an  hon. 
Member  to  the  enormous  and  crushing 
expenditure  that  would  be  incurred; 
what  would  be  tho  satisfaction  of  his 
knowing  that  there  were  11  jurymen  in 
his  favour  and  one  dissentient  ?  I  be- 
lieve there  is  so  much  sense  of  dignity 
and  fairness  among  the  Members  of  this 
House,  that  if  it  is  necessary  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  should  be  appointed, 
a  Committee  would  be  found  who  would 
deal  with  the  case  as  impartially,  and 
far  more  so,  perhaps,  |than  any  other 
tribunal  to  which  it  could  be  submitted. 
It  is  not  denied  that  Parliament  must, 
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Ireland.       Suppose     the     venue    were 
changed  from  London   to  Cork,  would 
The  Times  think  that  substantial  justice 
were  done  to  it  in  that  case  ?     Sir,  I 
think  The  Times  would  have  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  such  a  course  being 
taken.     But  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  would  have  just  such  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  in  his   case   being  before  a 
London  jury   at  the  present  moment. 
We  have  lately  had  charges  brought 
against  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London ;  they  have  been  investigated  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  breath  or  hint  given  to 
imply  that  the  Committee  appointed  was 
not  in  any  way  competent  to  deal  witli 
that  matter.     With  regard  to  this  view, 
if  it  be  taken  in  the  present  case,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  itself  would  name 
a  Committee    whose    Members   would 
abandon  all  feeling  and  prejudice,  and 
enter  upon  the  inquiry   with   but  one 
desire — namely,  to  reach  the  truth.     I 
do  not  pretend  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  and   his  Col- 
leagues.    The   preliminary  question  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  as  to  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  take  into 
its  own  hands  the  appointment  of  a  tri- 
bunal in  order  that  the  impartial  inves 
tigation  which  this  case  demands  may  be 
secured  for  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo.      So   far    as    the    statement   of 
the  Solicitor  General  is  concerned,  that 
we  are  all  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
this  question,  I  do  not  see  how  we  should 
escape  from  that  if  we  were  to  transfer 
the  case  to    another    tribunal   in    the 
country.     With  regard  to  the  proposal 
that    tiie    assistance    of    the    Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  General  should  be 
given  to  my  hon.  Friend  in  the  conduct 
of  the  case,  I  must  say  that  the  sugges- 
tion is  surrounded  by  the  gravest  suspi- 
cion, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  this  House  refuses  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee,  my  hon.  Friend  should 
trust  to  time  to  do  him  that  justice  which 
the  House  denies  him.      Therefore,  Sir, 
I  shall  give  my  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Solicitor   General,    and  I 
trust  this  discussion  will  proceed  so  far 
that  there  will  remain  no  doubt  as  to 
whether   a    Breach    of    Privilege    has 
been  committed,  and  as  to  whether  the 
House  will  declare  itself  totally  unfitted 
for  the  grave  duty  of  inquiry  into  the 
matter. 
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Mr.  SYDNEY  BUXTON  (Tower 
Hamlets,  Poplar) :  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Leader  of  the  House  is  bound  to  take 
his  opinion  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
affecting,  as  it  does,  the  character  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
discussing  a  question  of  this  kind,  we 
are  entitled  to  consider  it  as  laymen  and 
not  as  lawyers.  The  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  Edward  Clarke)  stated  that  there  is 
no  precedent  for  the  proposal  now  made. 
Now,  I  think  that  even  some  of  the 
cases  he  quoted  showed  there  was  a 
very  considerable  precedent  for  the  pro- 
posal now  made— namely,  that  this  attack 
upon  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  is  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House.  But  if  there  be  no 
precedent,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
attack  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  high 
time  we  created  a  precedent ;  because, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  attack,  which  is  now 
made  on  a  Member  of  this  House,  is  not 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House, 
it  seems  to  me  that  none  of  us  have  any 
possible  protection  in  our  action  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  or  for  any  statements 
which  we  make  from  our  places  in  this 
House.  What  is  the  accusation  which 
we  believe  is  a  Broach  of  Privilege  ?  It 
is  simply  this.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  East  Mayo  denied  certain 
statements  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Eossendale  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  had  made  in  this  House,  and 
what  we  complain  of  is  that  The  Times 
asserts  that  my  hon.  Friend  falsely  de- 
nied the  statements  that  were  made. 
If  a  newspaper,  especially  a  newspaper 
of  the  reputation  of  The  Times,  is  en- 
titled to  attack  an  hon.  Member,  and 
to  say  he  has  made  wilful  and  false 
statements  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  if  that  is  not 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  Breach  of  Privilege  can  be  com- 
mitted. The  Solicitor  General,  in  order 
to  prove  his  point,  quoted  at  consider- 
able length  passages  from  a  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt) ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  words  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  used  towards 
the  end  of  his  speech  completely  knocked 
away  the  ground  from  under  the  Solici- 
tor General.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Derby  said  that  the  whole 
question  of  Broach  of  Privilege  is  a 
question  of  **  degree."  That,  surely, 
is  the  point  before  us  this  afternoon  | 
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and  we  bolieve  that  the  limit  has  been 
passed  —  though  it  is  a  very  grave 
matter  to  consider  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege, and  to  bring  a  printer  or  editor 
up  to  the  Bar  we  believe  that  the  limit 
on  this  occasion  has  been  passed,  and 
that  we  are  entitled  to  consider  this 
a  Breach  of  Privilege.  The  Go- 
vernment themselves  and  the  Solicitor 
General  himself,  in  the  Amendment  he 
has  moved,  do  not  deny  that  this  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege;  but  they  pre- 
fer to  look  another  way,  and  to  pretend 
that  they  do  not  see  it.  The  Solicitor 
General  tried  in  his  speech  to  prove  that 
better  and  more  substantial  justice 
would  be  done  by  means  of  a  criminal 
prosecution,  conducted  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  East  Mayo,  than 
would  be  done  if  the  matter  were  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  impartially 
chosen  from  Members  out  of  the  diffe- 
rent Parties  in  this  House.  But  I  think 
we  ought  to  remember  that  the  question 
we  want  to  decide  is  not  so  much  whe- 
ther the  editor  or  printer  of  The  Times 
shall  receive  punishment  as  to  clear  the 
character  of  the  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway,  and  especially  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  from 
the  aspersions  that  have  been  made.  No 
doubt,  if,  while  doing  that,  they  could 
also  have  the  satisfaction  of  imprisoning 
and  fining  the  editor  of  The  Times  there 
would  be  an  additional  advantage.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons 
does  not  very  much  care  whether  the 
editor  of  The  Times  is  punished  or  not. 
What  it  does  desire  to  find  out  is  whe- 
ther hon.  Members  in  this  House  have 
or  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  charges 
made  against  them.  Now,  the  Solicitor 
General  says  that  if  you  refer  the  matter 
to  a  Select  Committee,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee will  inevitably  disagree  on  the 
points  submitted  to  them.  But  if  a 
Select  Committee  of  this  House  dis- 
agreed on  such  a  question  as  this,  surely 
a  jury  is  all  the  more  likely  to  disagree, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  my  hon.  Friends  below  the 
Gangway  between  the  disagreement  of 
a  jury  and  that  of  a  Select  Committee. 
If  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  jury,  one 
obstinate  or  prejudiced  man  can  prevent 
a  verdict  being  given,  and  the  world  at 


large  would  never  know  how  many  of 
the  jury  were  for  a  conviction  and  how 
many  against  it.  Even  by  disagreement 
a  jury  could  blast  the  reputation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  his 
Colleagues  ;  whereas,  in  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, we  can  weigh  brains  as  well  as 
count  noses,  and  if  there  is  a  division  of 
opmion  in  a  Select  Committee,  we  shall 
have,  as  the  Solicitor  General  says,  a 
majority  Report  and  a  minority  Report, 
and  we  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
public  at  large  will  be  able  to  see  how 
far  the  evidence  has  proved  the  case  of 
The  TimeSf  or  how  far  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  stand  acquitted. 
Therefore,  I  assert  that  there  is  no 
comparison  at  all  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  between  the  justice  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  and  a  reference  to  a  Select 
Committee.  There  is  just  this  other 
matter,  that  the  Attorney  General  is  to 
conduct  the  prosecution.  Now,  in  a 
Select  Committee  each  side  would  be  able 
to  choose  their  own  unprejudiced  counsel; 
but  if  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dillon)  goes 
into  a  Criminal  Court  with  the  Attorney 
General  as  his  counsel  he  will  go  into 
Court  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him. 
No  Member  of  the  House  would  for  a 
moment  say  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  not  do  his  duty  in  the  matter  to 
his  fullest  ability;  but,  after  all,  the 
Attorney  General  is  but  human.  He  is 
a  Member  of  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, he  is  a  Colleague  of  those  who 
have  been  denouncing  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  up-hill  and  down- 
dale,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
after  what  he  has  said,  he  can  go 
into  Court  really  believing  that  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  are 
innocent  of  the  charge  made  against 
them.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if 
we  decide  on  a  criminal  prosecution  in 
this  matter,  and  if  we  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  go  into  Court  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  that  whoever  may  be  the 
Queen's  Counsel  associated  with  him, 
the  hon.  Af  ember  for  East  Mayo  will  not 
have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  obtaining 
a  fair  verdict.  We  ought  to  remember, 
also,  that  we  are  now  in  the  middle  of 
passing  a  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill 
for  Ireland,  and  that,  judging  from  the 
letters  of  the  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith), 
this  Bill  is  directed  solely  and  wholly 
against   the   National  League.     Is   it 
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likely,  therefore,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  East  Mayo,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  National 
League,  is  going  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  conduct  his  prosecution,  and 
to  place  in  the  hon.  and  learned  Qen tie- 
man's  hands,  as  he  necessarily  must,  all 
the  documents  belonging  to  the  National 
League  ?  Of  course  not.  Owing  to  the 
action  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis), 
who,  having  got  his  Baronetcy,  does 
not  particularly  care  whether  the  Go- 
vernment like  him  or  not,  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  have  been  landed  in  a  position  of 
considerable  difficulty.  Their  friends 
have  digged  a  pit,  and  the  Government, 
instead  of  the  Irish  Members,  have  fallen 
into  it,  and  they  must  get  out  of  it  the 
best  way  they  can.  I  think  the  country 
will  judge  to-morrow  whether  the  Go- 
vernment do  desire  to  have  this  question 
cleared  up  in  the  only  possible  way. 

Sib  CH  AELES  EUSSELL  (Hackney, 
8) :  I  hope  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  short 
time  while  I  address  myself  to  some  of 
the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke).  I  say,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  the  speech  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was  an  exceedingly 
able  speech ;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
add  to  that  observation  that  by  far  the 

freater  part  of  the  topics  with  which  he 
ealt,  those  to  which  ho  devoted  the 
greatest  amount  of  his  ingenuity  and  of 
his  earnestness,  were  not  the  topics  which 
are  directly  germane  to  the  point  before 
us ;  and,  further,  while  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral broadly  asserted  that  this  was  no 
case  of  Breach  of  Privilege  at  all,  he 
has  had  at  the  end  of  his  speech  a  Besolu- 
tion  put  into  his  hand  which  does  not  so 
assert,  but  merely  that  the  House  de- 
clines to  treat  it  as  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege. Let  me  remind  the  House  of  the 
position  in  which  the  matter  stands. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
North  Antrim  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  publication  which,  in  his 
jndgment,  was  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and,  having  done 
BO,  he  proposed  the  Motion  that  the 
House  should  declare  that  such  publi- 
cation was  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of 
the  House.  I  hope  hon.  Members  will 
not  forget  what,  I  think,  has  been  so 
often  forgotten  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
late upon  this  matter,  that  this  is  not  a 
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question  of  an  individual  Member,  nor 
an  offence  against  an  individual  Mem- 
ber merely,  but  it  is  an  offence  against 
the  House  perpetrated  in  the  shape  of  a 
libel,  or  an  alleged  libel,  upon  one  of  its 
Members.  You  recollect  the  course  that 
was  followed  yesterday — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House 
moved,  as  it  was  thought  at  first,  under 
a  misapprehension  of  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  that  the 
debate  should  bo  adjourned ;  but  finally, 
when  his  misconception  was  removed,  he 
persisted  in  the  Motion  for  Adjournment. 
To-day  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  an- 
nounced that  the  Government,  having 
meanwhile  considered  the  matter,  and 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  their  Legal 
Advisers,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House  at  all,  and 
now  we  have  the  Resolution  that  the 
publication  in  question  is  not  one  which 
properly  can  be  treated  by  the  House 
as  an  invasion  of  its  Privileges.  The 
House  will,  therefore,  observe  that 
the  Motion  which  is  now  moved  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General,  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  not  a  Motion  to  pass  to  the  other 
Business  of  the  House,  but  it  is  a  Motion 
which,  if  carried — and  I  beg  the  earnest 
attention  of  hon.  Members  upon  that 
side  of  the  House  as  upon  this — it  is  a 
Motion  which,  if  carried,  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  country  to  express  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  an  imputa- 
tion— than  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  grosser — that  an  imputation  con- 
voyed against  an  hon.  Member,  not  only 
in  relation  to  his  character  as  a  Member 
of  this  House,  but  in  relation  to  his 
actual  conduct  in  this  House,  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  treated  by  this  House 
as  a  question  of  Privilege.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  Besonition  of  the 
Government,  if  carried,  certainly  seem 
to  me  to  be  serious.  Now,  on  what 
ground  is  this  course  sought  to  be 
pursued  ?  Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  I 
agree  with  what  was  said  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Childers)  last  night,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  precedents  of  late 
years  justified  as  an  initial  step  in  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind  the  summoning  of 
the  supposed  offender  to  the  Bar  of  this 
House.  That  has  been  the  course  fol- 
lowed in  recent  years;  but  the  course 
the  Government  take  is  not  based  upon 
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any  objection  to   the  particular  course 
which  has  been  pursued  hero,  and  I  am 
bound   to  say  that  they  have  met  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) 
point  blank  by  asking  this  House  to  de- 
cline to  treat  the  article  in  question  as  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 
The  right  hon.   Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  did  not,  the  House  will  have  ob- 
served, express  any  opinion  of  his  own 
as  to  whether  this  was  or  was  not  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 
He  sheltered  himself,  or  fortified  him- 
self— I  am  not  using  the  phrase  in  any 
invidious  sense — behind  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  legal  ad- 
vice to  the  Government.     I  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  find  myself  in  conflict  with 
the  legal  opinion,  upon  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friends 
whom  I  greatly  respect  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  ;  but  I  must  say,  with  de- 
liberation, and  I  think  I  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  legal  Gentlemen  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  who,  I  hope,  will  make 
their    opinions   heard    in  this    House, 
when    I   say  that   there  is  no  justifi- 
cation   in    any  text-book,    or    in    the 
works  of  any  writer  on   Constitutional 
Law,  that  I   am  aware   of,  for  the  dis- 
tinction   which    the    Solicitor    General 
sought  to   draw  between   the  different 
kinds  of  imputations  of  misconduct  upon 
hon.  Members,    some   of  which  would 
and    some     would    not     bo     Breaches 
of  Privilege,  and  I  hope  the  Attorney 
General,  who  probably  will  take   part 
in  this  debate  later  on,  will  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on    the    subject.     I 
maintain  the  criteria  are  two  and  only 
two.     They   are,  is    the    charge   suffi- 
ciently serious  to  deserve  notice  from 
the  House,  and  does  it  refer  to  an  hon. 
Member  in  his  character  and  conduct  as 
a  Member  ?    Now,  what  is  this  publi- 
cation ?    What  is  the  charge    against 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo?    It 
is,   that   in   his   place   in  this    House, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  and 
deceiving  this    House,    he  was  guilty 
of  a  deliberate  falsehood  ;  and  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General 
admitted    so   much,    but  proceeded   to 
argue  that  there  are  no  precedents  which 
show   any   proceedings  on  the  part  of 
this  House  treating  imputations   upon 
its    Members   in    their    character    and 
conduct  as  Members  of  this  House  as 
Breaches  of  Privilege,  except  in  cases 


of  corruption,  misfeasance,  or  coercion, 
or  intimidation.     What  does  my  hon. 
and  learned   Friend  mean   by  misfea- 
sance ?     Does    my  hon.    and    learned 
Friend  gravely  ask  the  House  to  say 
that  a  charge  of  corruption  against  an 
hon.  Member  is  a  more  serious  matter 
than  a  charge  of  deliberate  falsehood  ? 
After  all,  bad  as  the  offence  of  corrup- 
tion is,  and  warped  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's mind  affected  by  it  would  bo  in 
the   discharge   of  his  duty,   it  cannot 
equal  a  deliberate  falsehood  put  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  this  House, 
which  is  in  itself  a  dereliction  of  duty 
and  a  very  grave  offence  against  all  de- 
cency and  all  propriety.     Now  I  think 
that  precedents  show  a  list  of  serious 
cases  where  there  was  not  an  allegation 
of  corruption,  where  there  was  not  mis- 
feasance, whatever  that  means  in  this  par- 
ticular connection,  in  which  the  House 
has  taken  steps  in  the  matter.  First  of  all, 
I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Appendix  to HataelV a  Precedents^  which 
was  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  beginning  with  cases 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
there  is   a  very  large  enumeration  of 
cases  of  reflections,   aspersions,  libels, 
and  so  on,  upon   the  House,  and  upon 
individual  Members  in  relation  to  their 
conduct  in  the  House.   In  none  of  those 
cases  do  I  find  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
distinction  drawn  such  as  my  hon.  and 
learned   Friend   the    Solicitor  General 
refers    to.      But    I    will   cite    a   caso 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  to 
the  point  on  this  matter.    It  is  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gray  Bennett  against  the  John 
Bull  newspaper,  which  is  to  be  found 
recorded.     My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
referred  to  the  case,  but  did  not  draw 
attention  to  the  point  I  desire  to  refer 
to.     The  case  is  recorded   in  the  76th 
Journal  of  the  House,  and  it  occurred 
in   1821.     It  was  a  case  in  which  Mr. 
Gray  Bennett,  in  a  speech  in  this  House, 
was  supposed  to  have  made  an  injurious 
reflection  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  The  newspaper  referred  to  this 
fact,  and,  referring  to  the  further  fact 
that  Mr.  Gray  Bennett  had  apologized 
for  the  aspersion  he  had  made,  went  on 
to  say  that  he  only  made  the  apology 
because  a  stalwart  and  courageous  son 
of  the  President  of   the   Council   had 
waited  upon  him  and  delivered  a  chal- 
lenge to   him,  and    that  when    he  ex- 
pressed the  apology  in  the  House  he 
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expressed  it  ia  so  low  a  voice  that  it  did 
not  reach  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  Press,  and  so  did 
not  get  the  publication  it  deserved.  I 
want  to  know  was  that  corruption,  was 
that  misfeasance,  under  what  head  does 
that  come  ?  Well,  I  find  that  in  that 
case  the  printer  and  publisher  was  sum- 
moned  before  the  House,  the  article  was 
treated  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of 
the  House,  and  the  Motion  was  made 
that  the  printer  and  publisher  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower.  There  was  a 
Division  as  to  whether  he  should  be 
Bent  to  the  Tower  or  to  Newgate,  and  it 
was  ultimately  decided  that  he  should 
be  seut  to  Newgate.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  was  not  another  person 
brought  up  and  sent  to  prison,  because 
of  the  prevaricatiug  way  he  answered 
the  questions  addressed  to  him  ;  but  that 
is  no  matter.  Is  that  not  a  case  in 
which  it  can  neither  be  alleged  that 
there  was  corruption  nor  misfeasance 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher?  Yet 
so  jealous  was  the  House  at  this  time  of 
the  reputation  of  its  Members  that  in- 
stant proceedings  were  taken,  and  the 
offending  publisher  was  sent  to  and  de- 
tained for  some  time  in  prison.  An- 
other case  I  desire  to  refer  to,  that  of 
Mr,  Clive.  This  case,  which  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  some  hon.  Members 
of  the  House,  arose  in  1 858.  Mr.  Clivo 
had  been  a  Member  of  a  Private  Bill 
Committee,  and  the  charge  against  him 
was  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  parti- 
ality, and  it  was  suggested  he  might 
also  have  had  corrupt  motives.  This 
debate  is  instructive  for  another  reason, 
and  it  is  this.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Loader  of  the  House  said 
it  was  most  unfair,  by  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  to 
stigmatize  T/ie  Times  newspaper  before 
The  Times  newspaper  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  lieard.  [**  Hear,  hear ! "] 
I  notice  that  some  hon.  Member  assents 
to  that  argument  at  the  present  moment. 
I  beg  to  point  out  to  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  and  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
take  that  view,  that  no  such  thing  is  in- 
volved in  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
in  this  case,  that  the  House  will  not  pro- 
ceed to  condemn  The  Times  newspaper, 
or  be  committed  to  any  particular  course, 
until  T/te  Times  newspaper,  if  called  on 
to  appear,  has  taken  its  course,  and 
either  confessed  or  apologizedi  or  stated 

l^ir  Charht  MuucU 


that  it  stands  by  its  article,  and  is  pre- 
pared  to  substantiate  it.  That  was  the 
course  which  was  followed  in  the  case  I 
have  mentioned — I  mean  the  case  of  Mr. 
Clive.  It  came  before  the  House,  and 
the  offending  publisher  and  some  others 
implicated  were  called  before  the  House. 
The  publisher  was  not  prepared  to 
withdraw  the  aspersions  made  in  the 
article,  and  declined  to  give  the  names 
of  those  who  had  furnished  him  with 
the  information  contained  in  the  article. 
Upon  that  the  House  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  article  was  a  scandalous 
libel,  that  the  proprietor  had  been 
guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege  of  the 
House,  and  he  was  ordered  into  custody 
and  sent  to  prison.  The  discussion  which 
took  place  on  the  appearance  of  the  of- 
fending parties  at  the  Bar,  shows  that 
if  proveable  justification  were  alleged, 
the  matter  would  be  referred  for  in- 
quiry to  a  Committee.  There  is  another 
case  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention. It  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  question,  which  is  wider  in  its 
import,  I  take  leave  to  say,  than  the 
Leader  of  the  House  seems  to  suppose. 
It  is  considered  by  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  and  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General,  that  this  is 
simply  a  question  of  whether  notice  is 
to  be  taken  of  the  matter  with  a  view 
to  the  punishment  or  otherwise  of  7'he 
Times.  That  is  not  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  House  has  acted,  and  will  act, 
in  defence  of  the  character  of  its  Mem- 
bers. If  there  were  no  question  of  lite 
Times  in  the  case,  and  no  idea  of  calling 
T/te  Times  to  account  at  the  Bar  of  this 
House,  still  it  would  be  within  the  com- 
petence of  this  House,  and  within  the 
right  and  proper  discharge  of  the  duty 
of  the  Leader  of  this  House,  apart  alto- 
gether from  any  question  of  charge 
against  a  particular  publisher,  to  see 
that  some  means  were  taken  by  this 
House  so  that  the  charge  should  be  in- 
quired into,  and,  if  necessary,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  Now  I  will  refer, 
by  way  of  illustration,  to  a  precedent 
supported  by  what  will  be  admitted  by 
all  Members  of  this  House  to  be  very 
high  authority — I  mean  Lord  John 
Russell.  It  was  a  case  in  which  an 
imputation  had  been  made  against  a 
number  of  Irish  Members — against  the 
whole  Irish  Party  in  the  House  at  that 
time — of  corruption.  That  imputation 
had  been  circulated  in  The  Times — it  was 
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not  circulated,  perhaps,  inside  theHoase, 
but  elsewhere  —  and  it  had  also  got 
voice  through  statements  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  1854,  Mr.  Butt  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  something  which  he  thought 
they  would  consider  concerned  the 
character,  not  only  of  some  Members,  a 
large  section  of  the  House,  but  of  the 
House  itself.  He  proceeded  to  com- 
plain that  the  article  was  a  Breach  of 
our  Privileges,  and  moved  that  it  be 
read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table,  and 
that  afterwards  it  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  in  question,  and  to  report  there- 
on. Now,  this  is  the  part  of  the  article 
in  IVie  I'imes  which  was  road  to  the 
House — 

**  We  have  satisfied  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution But  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  body  of  Kepresen- 
tatives  which  an  Irishman  would  look  upon 
with  satisfaction,  or  an  Englishman  without 
dismay.  In  the  name  of  Constitutional  (Jo- 
vernment,  we  may  bo  permitted  to  ask,  what 
docs  a  section  of  Irish  ^lembers  represent  be- 
yond the  embodied  wish  of  some  hundreds  of 
needy  men  to  obtain  place,  salary,  power  ?  " 

The  present  Irish  Party  are  free,  as  far 
as  I  know,  from  that  imputation.     The 
Clerk   at  the  Table,    having  read  the 
article,  and  the  House  having  declared 
it  to  be  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Butt  moved  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire and  report  upon  the   allegation 
contained  in  the  article.     According  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith's)  theory,  that  course  was  unfair 
to  The   Times;   it  was  prejudicing  The 
2\me8  before  it  was  heard.    I  think  the 
words    he   used  were — **  Stigmatizing 
most  unfairly  the  conduct  of  The  Times 
newspaper."  I  say  that  this  is  an  aspect 
of  the  case  which  has  not  been  dealt 
with  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  has  not  been  presented  to  the  mind 
of  the  House  as  it  ought  to  be — namely, 
that  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of 
taking  any  step  to  vindicate  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House  against  any  par- 
ticular offender  against  them,  there  is  a 
wider  and  more  important  ground  for 
taking  action.     I  maintain  that  when, 
from    any    quarter,   a    serious   charge 
against  the  honour  and  character  of  any 
of  its  Members  has  been  made,  and  pub- 
licly brought,  as   in   this  case,  to  the 
notice  of  the  House  by  an  hon.  Mem* 


ber,  and  in  no  friendly  spirit,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  House,  and  the  primary 
duty  of  the  Leader  of  the  House,  to  see 
that  the  House  shall  take  action  to  elu- 
cidate the  matter.  It  cannot — it  ought 
not  to  pass  it  by.  What  did  Lord  John 
Russell  say  on  that  occasion  ?  He  said — 

'*  The  House  cannot  feci  the  slightest  doubt 
or  hesitation  in  the  propriety  of  assenting  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  ^[ember  for 
Youghal.  It  is  duo  to  the  honour  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  character  of  the  Government,  and 
to  the  character  of  those  Irish  Members  who 
have  been  included  in  that  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 

has  called  our  attention If  such  offers 

were  made,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  ascer- 
tain from  whom  they  proceeded,  and  to  whom 
they  were  addressed— in  short,  that  they  will 
inquire  into  all  the  particulars  and  details  con- 
nected with  the  transaction.'* — (3  Hansard. 
[130J  327-8.) 

Well,  now,  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
there  are  precedents  for  action  by  this 
House,  apart  from  the  particular  specifi- 
cation of  causes  to  which  my  hon.  and 
learned    Friend   referred.     I  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  precedent  to  sup- 
port the  S(.'licitor  General's  contention, 
and  there  is  not,  I  again  say,  a  trace  of 
authority  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  any  Con- 
stitutional writer  for  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  imputations, 
provided  the  imputations  themselves  are 
grave   and  are  made  in   reference  to 
the  conduct  in  Parliament  of  Members 
of  this  House.     The    distinction  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  be  an  unreal  and 
an  unsound  one.      My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  referred   to    some  other  case^, 
and    why    he    referred   to  them   I  do 
not  really  know.     Take   the  Ferrand 
case.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  ulti- 
mate proceedings  were  taken  in  that 
case     Why  ?•   Because  the  charge  was 
not  persisted  in,  and  there  was  an  ox- 
press  Motion  carried  in  this  House  re- 
lieving the  Member  concerned  from  the 
imputation.     In  the  case  of  '^  Gxissell 
and    Ward,"     the    Solicitor    General 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  Committee 
before  there  was  a  Besolution.    I  am 
not  at  this  moment  concerned  in  arguing 
in  the  least  which  should  come  firdt ; 
what  I  am  arguing  is  that,  whether  you 
are  going  to  proceed  against  The  Times 
or  not,  this,  upon  the  face  of  it,  is  a 
grievous  imputation  on    a  Member  of 
this  House  in  his  character  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  in  relation  to  his 
conduct  in  this  House,    and  that   this 

ISeiond  Nigh'.'l 
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itself  constitutes  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House.  Do  hon.  Gentle* 
men  recollect  one  remarkable  case, 
which  has  not  been  yet  referred  to,  the 
case  of  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey  ;  because  it 
shows  how  jealous  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  ordinary  circumstances,  where 
English  or  Scotch  Members  are  con- 
cprned,  of  the  honour  of  its  Members. 
There  was  actually  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  among  other 
things,  the  decision  of  the  question  whe- 
ther the  verdict  of  a  jury.,  some  20  years 
before,  was  a  right  and  proper  verdict. 
Now,  let  me  point  out  and  meet  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  suggestion  of 
further  inquiry  by  Parliament  is  re- 
sisted. It  seems  to  me  that  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  and  those  who  take 
the  same  line  with  him,  are  jumping 
before  they  come  to  the  stile.  The 
question  is  not  now  whether  a  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  to  inquire,  but 
whether,  aye  or  no,  this  House  is  to 
pass  by  this  publication,  and  say  to  the 
world  that  it  is  not  such  an  imputation 
upon  a  Member  of  this  House  as  to  con- 
stitute such  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of 
the  House  as  to  demand  the  notice  of 
the  House.  But  more.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  says  a  Committee  of  this 
House  is  an  unfit  tribunal.  I  am 
bound  to  examine  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  argument  on  that  point.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  said  that 
Parliament  was  not  fit  properly  to 
perform  judicial  functions.  But  it  does 
perform  various  judicial  functions,  and, 
through  its  Committees,  it  has  for  years 

Performed  them,  and  a  Committee  has 
een  the  machine  by  which  charges 
against  Members — as  these  shown — 
have  been  dealt  with.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  went  on  to  say  that 
it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  to  have  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  according  to  the  Bules 
of  the  House ;  because  hon.  Members 
on  that  side,  who  have  a  majority,  and 
who  will  have  a  majority  in  the  Com- 
mittee, have  practically  acquiesced  in 
those  charges.  I  think  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  does  injustice  to  the 
Members  bolow  the  Gangway  and  to  his 
own  Friends  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
I  think  most  unjust,  most  unfair  things 
have  been  said  in  public  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  charges  against  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway;  but  I, 

Sir  Charles  Russell 


for  one,  decline  to  believe  that  if  the 
responsibility  was  to  be  thrown  on  them 
of  being  judges  in  this  matter,  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
sobered   by   a   sense  of  responsibility, 
would  not  be  able  to  overcome  even 
their  intense  prejudices.  Hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  have  declared — and 
I  should  be  surprised  if  they  had  not — 
that  they  believe,  however  strong  and 
virulent  your  prej  udices  may  be,  when  you 
have  the  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  judge 
put  upon  you,  each  one  of  you  will  be 
able  to  rise  superior  to  your  prejudices 
and  to  look  at  and  try  the  matter  honestly 
and  fairly.  What  is  the  alternative?  The 
alternative  suggested  is  a  trial  by  crimi- 
nal prosecution.     I   ask  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the   Attorney  General, 
who  will  follow  me— I  am  sure  he  will 
desire  to  be  quite  candid  in  the  matter 
— whether   ho  thinks   that   a  criminal 
prosecution  for    a  political  libel   is   a 
likely  course  by  which  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  an  aspersed  man?    Does 
not  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  know 
that  the  Judges — the  highest  on   the 
Bench — although  they  recognize  that, 
according  to  the  existing  law,  a  libel 
may  be  treated   as  a  violation  of  t)ie 
Criminal  Law,  have  again   and  again 
declared    against    the    institution     of 
criminal  proceedings  in  relation  to  libels 
upon  particular  individuals  ?     In  other 
words,   a  man  who   institutes  criminal 
proceedings  for  libel,  in  99  cases  out  of 
100,     goes    into    Court    handicapped. 
If  this  be  true  of  any  libel,  how  much 
stronger  the  argument  against  the  insti- 
tution of  criminal  proceedings  for  a  poli- 
tical libel.  Moreover,  the  person  accused, 
who  might  be  able  to  throw  an  important 
light    upon   the    question    in    dispute, 
would  have  his  mouth  closed.     Now,  I 
want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  point  which  has  not  been  noticed 
as  yet  during  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion.    It  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  and  by  the  hon. 
and  learned   Gentleman  opposite,  that 
the  Government  are  willing  to  institute 
a  criminal  prosecution  of  The  Times  news- 
paper for  libel  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility, provided  the   hon.  Member   for 
East  Mayo   (Mr.  Dillon)  desires    they 
should  do  so. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  What  I 
said  was  that  the  Government  will  con- 
sent to  a  Motion  that  the  House  should 
institute  a  prosecution. 
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Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL:  That 
practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing ; 
it  gives  it  even  greater  solemnity.  But 
what  business  has  this  House,  what 
business  has  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Government  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  prosecution  of  The  Times  unless  this 
touches  a  matter  of  Privilege  ?  I  want 
the  Attorney  General  to  tell  us  what 
justification  there  would  be  for  either 
the  House  or  the  Government  to  take 
any  part  in  the  prosecution,  unless  the 
article  which  is  complained  of  touches 
closely  the  matter  of  Privilege.  Your 
own  suggestion  of  an  alternative  course, 
shows  clearly  you  have  no  faith  in  the 
argument  of  the  Solicitor  General  that 
this  is  not  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  I  think 
there  are  some  other  reasons  which  can 
be  urged  against  this  course.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  delay.  I  do  not  speak 
about  the  prejudice  which  will  exist,  but 
I  will  remind  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  that  while  I  have  as  strong  an 
opinion  as  any  man  of  the  honesty  and 
the  integrity  of  English  jurymen,  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  there 
are  politicians  to  be  found  in  English 
juries,  just  as  there  are  politicians  with 
strong  views  among  the  Members  of 
this  House  appointed  upon  Committees. 
In  justification  of  the  view  I  take  upon 
this  question,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  House  one  passage  from  a  very  grave 
Constitutional  writer.  Mr.  Hallam, 
speaking  of  the  House,  says — 

*'The  majority  are  bound  to  respect  and 
indeed  have  respected,  the  right  of  every  Mem- 
ber, however  obnoxious  to  them,  on  all  questions 
of  Privilege,  even  in  a  case  most  unlikely  to 
occur — that  of  libel.  It  would  be  unjust  if  a 
patriotic  legislator,  exposed  to  calumny  for  his 
zeal  in  the  public  interest,  should  necessarily 
be  driven  to  the  troublesome  and  uncertain 
process  of  law  when  the  ofifence  so  manifestly 
affects  the  real  interests  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  nation." 

That  is  not  the  argument  of  an  excited 
politician.  Now,  Sir,  these  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  submit  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  consent  to  the 
Amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Solicitor  General.  I  speak  with 
strong  feeling  in  this  matter.  If  this 
House,  by  affirming  the  Amendment  the 
Government  propose,  say  that  this  is  not 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House, 
or  is  not  to  be  declared  to  be  such,  I 
want  to  know  what  accusation  in  the 
future  will  be  said  to  be  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  ?    Is  this  House  going  to  give 


up  practically  the  defence  of  the  honour 
of  its  Members,  by  a  mode  which,  al- 
though, perhaps  liable  to  some  abuse 
in  times  of  political  excitement,  has,  on 
the  whole,  had  a  useful  and  salutary 
effect?  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  of  to-day 
dictate  to  this  House  how  it  shall 
conduct  its  Business.  They  dictate  to 
hon.  Members  what  they  shall  say 
and  what  they  shall  not  say.  They  even 
lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  when 
a  debate  is  to  begin,  and  when  it  shall 
terminate.  They  even  presume  to  advise 
the  Leader  of  the  House  when  he  should 
invoke  that  new  instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, the  closure,  which  is  now  at  his 
disposal.  All  that  the  House  can  afford 
to  disregard,  but  it  cannot  treat  with  con- 
tempt, it  cannot  afford  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt, an  accusation  of  this  kind  de- 
liberately made,  deliberately  persisted 
in,  and  brought  pointedly  before  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  in  a  hostile 
sense  by  an  hon.  Member.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  prudence 
or  otherwise  of  the  action  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis).  I  have  no  doubt  that  those 
amongst  whom  he  sits,  and  those  on  the 
Front  Government  Bench,  heartily 
wish  he  had  been  somewhere  else  than 
in  his  place  yesterday.  But  the  matter 
is  now  before  the  House;  and  it  has 
been  so  pointedly  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  that  they 
must  deal  with  it ;  and  if  they  deal  with 
it  in  the  way  this  Amendment  proposes 
it  should  be  dealt  with,  I  say  a  fatal 
blow  will  be  dealt  against  that  power  of 
protection  which  this  House  has  in  past 
times  been  able  to  invoke  for  the  defence 
of  the  character  of  the  House  itself,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  character  of  its 
Members.  But,  above  all,  there  is  one 
consideration  which  is  present  to  my 
mind,  and  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  hon.  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House ;  it  is  tho 
position  in  which  hon.  Members  below 
tho  Gangway  stand.  They  are  a  minority 
in  this  House.  Their  conduct  has  been 
gravely  impugned ;  there  has  been  no 
opportunity,  so  far  as  this  House  is  con- 
cerned, of  having  this  matter  looked 
into  until  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  (Sir 
Charles  Lewis)  in  the  form  of  a  Motion 
such  as  that  before  us  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  due  to  hon.  Members  below  the 
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QangweLjt  it  is  dae  to  you  who  have 
spoken  so  bitterly  of  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway,  you  who  have  so 
little  charity  in  your  hearts  in  con- 
sidering their  conduct  and  their  position 
— it  is  due  to  them  and  to  yourselves,  as 
a  matter  of  fair  play,  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  inquiry.  Is  there 
one  hon.  Member  opposite  who  will  say 
that  if  a  similar  charge  had  been  made 
against — let  me  say  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sleaford 
(Mr.  Chaplin),  whom  I  see  opposite, 
or  any  other  hon.  Member  sitting  on 
that  side  of  the  House — they  would  not 
have  felt  bound  to  give  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber an  opportunity  of  meeting,  as  the 
precedents  of  the  House  entitle  him, 
the  charge  before  a  Committee  of  this 
House  ? 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
(Paddington,  S.):  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  be  saying  anything  repugnant 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  if  I  ventured  to  express  an 
imagination  which  has  occurred  to  my 
mind,  that  the  House  would  regret  if 
this  most  interesting  and  most  important 
discussion  fell  too  much  into  the  hands 
of  lawyers.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Russell)  has 
made  a  most  able  speech  to  the  House, 
and  has  criticized  with  great  minuteness 
and  groat  research  the  variety  of  cases 
which  has  been  dealt  with,  with  equal 
minuteness,  equal  research,  and  equal, 
if  not  greater  ability,  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  Edward  Clarke).  But  I  do  not 
think  the  matters  which  are  before  the 
House  can  be  entirely  decided  by  legal 
analysis,  and  I  will  ventnre,  if  it  is  not 
inconvenient  to  the  House,  to  offer  a  few 
observations  which  occur  to  me,  as  one 
who  has  for  some  years  followed  the 
proceedings  of  this  House,  and  who  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  assisted  in 
discussions  of  this  character.  I  will  own 
there  was  one  feature  in  the  close  of  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Russell)  which 
struck  me  with  surprise,  as  illustrating 
the  extraordinary  change  which  the 
present  state  of  politics  seem  to  have 
Drought  upon  the  minds  of  Members, 
and  that  was  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  his  character  of 
a  gpreat  Liberal  lawyer — I  might  almost 
Bay,  judging  from  the  tone  of  his  re- 
markt),  a  great  Radical  lawyer— should 
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assail  with  much  animosity  the  liberty 
of  the  Press.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Press  presumes 
to  comment  in  such  and  such  manner 
upon  matters  which  occur  in  our  daily 
life  here.  I  make  no  further  remark  on 
that  subject. 

SiK  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  used 
the  word  '*  dictate." 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  does 
not  contest  the  fact  that  he  used  the 
word  "presume."  I  only  thought  it 
was  very  remarkable  that  a  great  Libe- 
ral and  Radical  lawyer  should  speak  of 
the  presumption  of  the  Press.  And  then 
in  the  very  sentence  with  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  his 
speech — I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  do  not  re- 
present him  rightly — he  spoke  as  if  the 
Party  on  this  side  of  the  House  were 
deliberately  refusing  an  inquiry  into 
matters  which  are  not  occupying  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  that  was  either 
a  legal  or  judicial  statement.  We  are 
refusing  no  inquiry.  The  difference 
which  separates  us  from  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  is  this — that  we  differ  as  to  the 
form  of  the  inquiry.  There  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  that.  TVe,  on  these 
Benches,  entertain  the  opinion  that  an 
inquiry  purely  judicial  would  best  elicit 
the  truth  as  to  this  grave  matter.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  prefer  that  there 
should  be  another  form  of  inquiry.  But 
I  will  return  to  that  matter  before  I 
conclude  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  House,  if  possible,  from  all  the 
complicated  arguments  of  the  two  legal 
Gentleman  who  have  addressed  us  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  Motion  before  us. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  has  moved 
that  certain  matters  constitute  a  Breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  the  House,  and  the 
Solicitor  General  has  moved  that  these 
matters  do  not  constitute  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House.  Perhaps  I 
should  be  mis-describing  the  Solicitor 
General's  Motion  if  I  used  those  words. 
His  Motion  is  different,  for  it  is — 

'*  That  this  House  declines  to  troat  the  publi- 
cation of  the  article  headed  *  Pamellism  and 
Crime  *  in  The  Times  of  the  2nd  of  May,  as  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House." 

I  say  with  much  frankness  and  candour 
that,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  no 
sane  or  reasonable  person  would  enter- 
tain the  slightest  doubt  that  in  this  case 
there  has  been  a  Breach  of  the  Privilege 
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of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that ;  but  there  have  often 
been  serious  theoretical  Breaches  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  the  House  has  declined  to  treat  as 
Breaches  of  Privilege,  and  no  one  can 
better  inform  the  House  on  that  matter 
than  the  present  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. I  do  not  know  where  you  can  lay 
down  any  hard-and-fast  line  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  under  circumstances 
of  this  kind.  But  I  should  think  that 
something  like  this  would  not  be  far 
from  the  truth — that  where  the  House 
has  seen  other  remedies  for  this  parti- 
cular evil  than  to  exert  its  authority  it 
does  not  exert  it.  Where  it  has  seen 
other  remedies  more  perfect,  more  rapid 
--[*'0h,  oh!  "]— well,  I  am  only  try- 
ing to  state  the  position  of  affairs — more 
justifiable,  and  more  satisfactory  than 
the  action  of  its  own  authority,  it  has 
preferred  those  remedies.  I  could  illus- 
trate that  to  the  House  even  in  my  own 
short  political  experience.  If  you  take 
the  case,  in  1844,  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  who 
made  imputations  against  a  Committee 
of  the  nou6«  of  Commons,  or  if  you 
take  the  case  of  Mr.  Grissell,  who  also 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  a  Committee— 
[•*  No,  no !  "] — yes ;  that  was  the  allega- 
tion— he  represented  that  he  was  able 
to  corrupt  a  Committee  of  the  House — if 
you  take  these  cases  the  House  will  see 
that  there  was,  literally,  no  other  remedy 
open  to  the  House  except  that  it  should 
act  on  its  own  authority.  There  was 
nothing  a  Court  of  Law  could  take  no- 
tice of;  and,  similarly,  Mr.  O'Connell, 
when  he  was  summoned  before  the 
House  for  stating  that  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  in  the  habit  of 
deciding  Election  Petitions  corruptly, 
made  no  allusion  to  individuals.  He 
made  a  general  statement;  and,  ob- 
viously, the  House  was  obliged  to  act 
for  itself,  for  there  was  no  other  remedy 
open  to  it.  But  this  case  is  quite  diffe- 
rent. Here  certain  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  undoubtedly 
aggrieved,  and  through  those  Members 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  body  is  ag- 
grieved. But  the  Members  so  aggrieved 
have  a  far  more  perfect  remedy  than  that 
of  putting  the  authority  of  this  House 
into  action — namely,  that  of  resorting  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country, 
and  proving  the  falsity  of  the  libels 
which  have  aggrieved  them,  and  by 
using  all  the  auUiority  of  those  tribunals 
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to  bring  upon  the  offenders  the  most 
severe  penalties.  Well,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  given  an  incorrect  history  of  this 
question  of  Privilege  nor  of  the  methods 
of  treating  them  adopted  by  the  House, 
nor  do  I  think  I  have  spoken  in  a 
manner  at  all  opposed  to  common  sense. 
But  a  variety  of  other  considerations 
arise  which  may  have  somewhat  of  a 
Party  character,  but  which  we  cannot 
altogether  put  out  of  view.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  Gangway  opposite 
have  manifested  extraordinary  excite- 
ment over  the  action  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  North  Antrim,  and  they 
have  declared  that  they  welcome  and 
grasp  at  the  particular  form  of  Parlia- 
mentary investigation  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Baronet,  and  they  have  charged 
all  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them 
with  a  desire  to  evade  the  investigation 
of  the  matters  that  are  at  issue.  But  I 
ask  hon.  Members  opposite,  would  this 
matter  have  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  at  all  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  action  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Antrim  ?  ["  Yes !  "]  I  have 
no  information  upon  that  point.  It  is 
certain  that  if  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  North  Antrim  had  not 
brought  the  question  before  us  yester- 
day, it  would  not  have  been  brought 
before  us. 

Mb.  SEXTON  (Belfast.  W.^:  I  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House,  but  unsuccessfully. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
The  hon.  Member  could  not  have  endea- 
voured to  bring  The  Times  article  of 
May  2  before  the  House.  I  understand 
the  circumstance  he  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  occurred  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  sexton  :  The  forged  letter. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL : 
Exactly ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
forged  letter ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  pre- 
sent matter.  I  want  to  know  if  we  can 
have  any  assurance  from  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  that  this  matter  would 
have  been  brought  before  the  House 
but  for  the  action  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Antrim  ?  Hon.  Members  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  severe  comment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of 
the  House.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  has 
spoken  of  my  riffht  hon.  Friend  in 
terms  which,  I  believe,  are  repudiated 
by  everybody  outside  his  own  immediate 
circle  of  friends.    Many  of  us  may  have 
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legitimately  differed  from  my  right  hon. 
Friend  in  political  matters,  and  may  not 
luive  agreed  with  the  counsels  he  has 
given  the  House;  but  until  the  hon. 
Member  spoke  this  afternoon  there  has 
never  yet  been  the  smallest  difference  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  career  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  been  an 
honour  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  :  I  rise  to 
make  a  personal  explanation.  I  think 
the  noble  Lord,  if  he  undertakes  to  re- 
peat the  charges  I  made,  ought  to  re- 
peat them  correctly,  and  ought  not  to 
attribute  to  me  charges  I  did  not  make. 
My  statement  was  this.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House 
offered  to  institute  a  prosecution  against 
The  Times  through  the  Attorney  General, 
and  my  answer  to  that  was  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  character 
outside  the  House,  vfa.s  pariiceps  criminis 
with  The  Times  in  propagating  the  very 
libels  we  complain  of. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL : 
I  utterly  decline  to  accept  any  contradic- 
tion from  the  hon.  Member.  I  heard 
the  hon.  Member's  speech,  and  I  am 
perfectly  sensible,  as  was  everybody  else 
who  heard  him  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  of  the  insinuations  which  the 
hon.  Member  conveyed  when  he  referred 
to  the  Leader  of  the  House,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing what  I  believe  to  bo  the  feeling  of 
the  entire  House  that  those  insinuations 
are  unjustifiable.  But  what  are  we  to 
expect  when  the  hon.  Member  proceeded 
to  compare  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  this 
country  to  marked  cards  and  loaded 
dice — when  he  thinks  it  legitimate  to 
speak  in  that  way  of  Courts  of  Justice 
which  have  an  unstained  record  of  more 
than  1,000  years  ?  When  we  have  such 
statements  made — when  we  have  our 
Courts  of  Justice  compared  to  people 
who  cheat  and  gamble — when  we  hear 
accusations  of  that  kind  from  below  the 
Gangway  opposite,  I  think  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  can  afford  to  pass 
by  the  hon.  Member's  remarks.  I 
come  now  to  the  remarks — the  very 
legitimate  remarks  —  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
last  addressed  the  House.  Ho  said  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  to  afford  protection  to  every 
Member  of  the  House — to  get  the  House 
into  a  groove  which  would  afford  pro- 
tection to  every  Member.     How  could 
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the  Loader  of  the  House  be  in  the  least 
aware,  from  the  conduct  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  that  it  was  their  desire 
that  this  matter  should  be  brought 
before  the  House?  What  indication 
have  they  given  of  any  desire  that 
public  notice  should  be  taken  of  this 
matter  ?  When  the  charge  is  brought 
against  the  Leader  of  the  House  that  he 
has  not  dealt  with  this  case,  I  may  re- 
tort and  say  that  surely  the  protection 
of  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway 
opposite  is  a  matter  that  more  concerns 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  it  is 
who  is  concerned  with  the  honour  of  his 
followers.  It  concerns,  and  seriously 
concerns,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  it  was  the 
direct  opinion  and  hope  of  the  country 
that  when  he  assumed  the  Leadership  of 
the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  that  that  movement  would  at 
once  assume 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  I  never  assumed 
any  such  Leadership. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  splitting 
hairs  when  he  denies  that  he  assumed 
the  Leadership  of  the  movement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  [Cries  of  **No, 
no  !  "  and  **  Withdraw  !  '^]  That  move- 
ment is  invariably  designated  as  a  move- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  What 
I  say  is  this — that  where  there  is  any 
indication  of  an  injury  being  sustained 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway, 
if  the  duty  of  protecting  them  falls  upon 
anyone,  it  does  not  fall  upon  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  on  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition.  I  say  that  he  and 
the  whole  of  his  Party  are  much  moro 
concerned  than  we  are,  or  than  the 
House  of  Commons  is,  in  relieving  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gemgway  opposite 
— who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  following — from  im- 
putations which,  if  they  are  true,  are 
likely  to  deprive  them  of  all  political 
credit.  Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  was 
extremely  anxious  that  we  should  mea- 
sure ourselves  as  the  House  of  Commons 
against  The  Times  newspaper — that  wo 
should  have  the  printer  up  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House,  and  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner,  and  that  if  certain  things  are 
proved  that  ho  should  be  punished.  Does 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  really 
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tbink  that  would  be  a  safe  or  a  judicious 
course  for  the  House  to  take  ?  I  can 
quite  understand  that  there  may  have 
been  days  when  the  Privileges  of  the 
House,  which  have  proved  so  formidable 
against  Monarchical  and  arbitrary  power, 
might  have  been  thought  useful  against 
the  growing  power  of  the  Press ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  that,  in  the  present  day, 
anyone  can  argue  seriously,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  measure  itself  against  the 
Press.  The  Press  of  England  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  there  is  only  one  power  I  know  of 
that  is  greater  than  the  Press,  and  that 
is  the  power  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 
[^Laughte}\'\  I  see  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Storey),  who  is,  I 
believe,  himself  not  unconnected  with 
the  Press,  joins  with  those  who  laugh. 
The  Courts  are  extremely  powerful,  and 
can  punish,  and  even  suppress,  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  STOEEY  (Sunderland):  We  only 
suppress  newspapers  in  Ireland. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
There  is  no  law  in  Ireland  I  know  of  at 
the  present  moment,  and  there  is  none 
proposed  to  be  made,  that  can  do  that. 
There  is  no  law,  with  the  exception  of 
the  law  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  passed,  which  can  suppress 
newspapers.  There  is  no  law  that  I 
know  of  which  is  going  to  be  enacted  to 
this  end. 

Mr.  storey  :  Will  the  noble  Lord 
do  me  the  justice  of  permitting  me  to 
say  that  that  was  a  law  which  I  op- 
posed ? 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
What  I  was  pointing  out  was  this — that 
there  was  no  law  in  Ireland,  except  the 
one  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  passed,  which 
gave  the  power  to  suppress  newspapers, 
and  there  is  no  law  before  the  House 
proposed  to  be  enacted  which  gives  the 
power.  I  was  asking  hon.  Members 
opposite  what  are  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  The  Times  ? 
I  say  absolutely  they  are  nil.  You 
might  possibly,  if  you  wish,  commit  the 
printer  of  The  Times —  [^Cries  of  **The 
publisher  !  "] — the  publisher  and  the 
printer  of  The  Times  to  the  Clock  Tower 
or  Newgate ;  but  the  moment  the  House 
is  prorogued  they  are  liberated.  You 
cannot  inflict  any  fine.  I  think  for  more 


.than  100  years  the  House  has  renounced 
all  attempts  to  inflict  fines.  You  have 
absolutely  no  power  against  the  Press 
of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  You 
are  absolutely  powerless;  and  yet  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  tho  ex- 
Attorney  General  invites  us,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  course  proposed  by 
the  Government,  to  embark  in  a  contest 
with  the  Press  of  the  country,  in  which 
we  must  inevitably  get  the  worst  of  it. 
Not  only  should  we  get  the  worst  of  it, 
but  it  is  a  course  which  will  not  elicit 
what  we  want  to  arrive  at — namely,  the 
truth  of  these  matters.  Now,  Sir,  let 
us  consider  the  idea  which  is  greatly 
favoured  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  in  regard  to  which  they  consider 
they  are  very  much  aggrieved  because 
we  will  not  adopt  it.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  consider  the  proper  mode  of 
meeting  this  matter  is  to  summon  the 
printer  of  The  Times  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  and  then  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  view  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke)  that  it  was  necessary  immedi- 
ately to  send  the  printer  of  The  Times  to 
prison.  He  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
heard  at  the  Bar ;  and  then  he  would 
be  told  to  attend  again  on  a  certain  day, 
and  meanwhile  the  investigation  would 
take  place.  But  hon.  Gentlemen  advo- 
cate the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
all  these  matters,  and  pronouncing  who 
is  guilty  of  having  made  false  statements 
for  tho  purpose  of  influencing  public 
opinion.  May  I  ask  the  House  to 
examine  this  matter  a  little  more  closely. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  composition  of 
the  Committee.  How  do  you  propose 
to  constitute  it  ?  It  is  said  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  a  majority  on  the 
Committee.  Hon.  Gentlemen  are  very 
generous  now  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  noble  and  chivalrous  motives  which 
actuate  the  Government;  but  suppose 
the  Government  majority  took  a  view 
opposed  to  that  of  the  other  section  of 
the  Committee,  I  imagine  there  is  no 
imputation  of  baseness  and  corruption 
which  would  not  be  brought  against  the 
Government.  But  I  want  to  go  further. 
You  admit  that  the  Government  have  a 
majority  ;  will  the  Members  of  the  Irish 
Party  be  on  that  Committee  ?  [  Cries  of 
**Ye8!"]  Then,  in  the  whole  history 
of  jury-packing,  they  have  never  brought 
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forward  an  instance  which  gave  me  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  controlling  the  tri- 
bunal beforehand  than  by  placing  upon 
that  Committee  Bepresentatives  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  Party. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.):  No  one 
said  that  at  all. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHUECHILL  : 
I  understand  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  who  very  often  shows  an  acute 
perception  of  what  is  justice  and  what 
18  a  common-sense  view,  is  against 
placing  on  the  Committee  any  Member 
of  the  Irish  Party  ? 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  fair  way  of  proceeding.  That  question 
has  not  arisen,  and  the  opinion  has  not 
been  expressed  from  these  Benches.  I 
am  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  express 
my  opinion ;  but  to  put  an  expression  of 
opinion  into  the  mouths  of  hon.  Mem« 
bers  is  certainly  a  very  curious  pro- 
ceeding. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHUECHILL: 
'*  The  question  has  not  arisen."  That 
is  exactly  the  point.  You  may  not  wish 
to  look  at  the  question  which  will  arise  ; 
but  I  ask  the  question  because  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  it  should  be 
determined.  It  is  a  matter  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  who  leads 
the  Irish  Party  for  the  moment  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell),  says  he  has  not  considered, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  unable  to 
give  an  opinion  upon. 

Mr.  DILLON  :  I  said  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  noble  Lord  said — [Cries  of 
**  Order!"] 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  I  understand  the 
hon.  Member  to  rise  to  a  point  of 
Order. 

Mr.  DILLON :  I  speak  on  a  point  of 
Order.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  desire 
to  interrupt  the  noble  Lord.  He  stated 
that  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
point.  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort ;  I 
said  I  had  not  expressed  my  opinion  on 
the  matter,  but  that  I  was  ready  to 
do  so. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHUECHILL: 
I  will  no  longer  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  hon.  Member— after  the  unfavour- 
able interruptions  of  hon.  Gentlemen  I 
will  do  nothing  further  to  call  forth 
their  displeasure  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
composition  of  the  Committee  is  a  matter 
of  first- class  importance,  and  the  matter 
of  first-class  importance  in  that  composi- 
tion  is  the  representation  of  the  Irish 
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Party.    If  the  Irish  Nationalist  Mem- 
bers are  on  the  Committee,  it  is  instantly 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  that  there  are 
Members  on  it  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  beforehand ;  and  if  they  are  not, 
then  its  decision  is  valueless  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Irish  Party.      But  that   is  not 
enough  in  criticism  of  the  proposal  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  ag^nst  the 
Government  proposal.     There  is  another 
question.     What  are  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  to  be  ?    Wo  all  know  what 
the  powers  of  the  Law  Courts  are.  ■  If 
this  matter  is  investigated  in  a  Court  of 
Law,  there    will    be    examination  and 
cross-examination    of    witnesses ;    the 
evidence    will    be    sifted  by  approved 
rules — rules  well-known  and  understood, 
which    cannot    be    transgressed,     and 
which  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
justice.     But  what  are  the  powers  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Now,  imagine  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  endeavouring  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  these  allegations.     On  every 
question  where  a  difference  of  opinion 
arose    as    to    whether  certain    matters 
ought  to  be  inquired  into  or  not,  the  room 
would  be  cleared,  and  a  Party  Division 
would  take  place — a   distinctly  Party 
Division.     Suppose,  as  was  suggested, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork   (Mr. 
Maurice  Healy)  was  asked  certain  ques- 
tions involving  a  certain  line  of  exami- 
natiou,  the  room  would  be  cleared,  the 
Committee  would  vote,  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  a  majority  the  Committee 
would  decide  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  should    be  asked    the  questions. 
What  view  would  be  taken  of  such  a 
line   by  the  Nationalist  Party  ?     But 
another    question     arises — would     the 
Committee  have  before  it  counsel  ?  Now, 
I  know  of  no  case  until  the  other  da}' 
where  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  to  investigate 
matters  of  this  kind,  had  the  aggrieved 
parties  and  the  plaintiflfs  parties  repre- 
sented by  counsel  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses and  address  the  Committee.     Is 
there  any  precedent  ?    Obviously,  if  The 
Times  and  those  who  support  it  cannot 
be  represented  by  counsel,  and  cannot 
call  witnesses,  the  investigation  would 
be  a  perfect  farce.     But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,   they    could    call  witnesses    and 
cross-examine,  will  hon.  Gentlemen  con- 
tend that  the  Committee  is  as  fit  to  con- 
trol counsel  and  sift  eyidence    as  the 
Judges  of  the  Qourts  are  ?    Put  it  as 
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you  like,  you  must  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Committee  is  hopelessly 
incompetent  to  investigate  such  matters 
as  these.    I  am    aware    that    a    very 
curious  precedent  was  set  by  the  House 
the  other   day — sefc,  I  think,   by    the 
House  very  lightly — in  a  case  affecting 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
I  was  astonished  when  I  saw  what  was 
done.    There  it  was  agreed,  apparently 
without  much  discussion  or  the  produc- 
tion of  precedents,  that  the  Corporation 
should  be    represented  practically    by 
counsel,  and  that  the  other  side  should 
be  represented  by  persons  who  were  as 
good  as  counsel.    jBut  what  I  want  to 
know  is  this — ^I  invite  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  point,  either  from  the 
Front  Benches  opposite  or  from  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway— do  hon. 
Gentlemen    opposite  contemplate    that 
in  an    investigation    by  a  Committee 
counsel  should    appear,    and  that  the 
investigation  should  be  as    similar  as 
possible  as  that  in  the  Courts  of  Law  ? 
That  is  a  point  of  great  importance.    I 
maintain  that  if  there  is  to  be  such  an 
investigation,  then  hon.  Members  had 
far  better  go  before  a  Caurt  of  Law, 
because  it  would  be  a  far  superior  form 
of  investigation  to  that  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  they 
do  not,  and  if  it  is  said  that  counsel 
shall  not  be  heard  for  The  Times,  then 
I  say  that  the  inquiry  is  a  farce.     I 
have  stated — ^I  think,  not  at  too  great 
length— two   practical    objections  con- 
nected with  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  powers  of  the  Committee, 
which  I   feel   confident,   on  examina- 
tion, will  be  fatal   to  the  inquiry.    I 
must  point  out  that  there  is    nothing 
in  the  least  inconsistent  in   this  sug- 
gestion of  the  Government — that  there 
should  be  a  prosecution  by  the  Attor- 
ney General — with  the  Motion   before 
the  House.     If  the  House  should  come 
to   the  conclusion — not  altogether    an 
irrational  one — that   it   will  not  treat 
this  question  as  a  question  of  Breach  of 
Privilege,  because  it  would  involve  the 
House  in   a    conflict   with  the  Press, 
which  would  lead  to  the  result  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  weaker  than  those  of 
the  Press — it   places    hon.   Gentlemen 
opposite  in  the  position,  and  leaves  it 
with  them  in  their  discretion,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  take 
proceedings.     [^LaughUr,']     That  is  a 


very  important  matter.     What  is  the 
object    of    the    Government   after   all, 
laugh  at  it  as  you  like  ?    The  Govern- 
ment offer  this^    They  say  that  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  choose  to  make  a  Motion  to 
the  effect  that  a  prosecution  should  be 
instituted  by  the   Crown — ^formally  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  but  in  reality 
by  hon.  Members'  own  functionaries — 
against  the  authors  of  the  libel,  that 
Motion  will  come  on  as  a  matter  of  Pri- 
vilege, will  take  precedence  of  all  other 
Business,  and,  as  far  as  the  Government 
are    concerned,    will    be    immediately 
agreed  to.    What  is  that  but  offering 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  as  fair  and  as  im* 
partial  a  tribunal  for  the  investigation 
of  those  libels  as  the  British  Constitution 
can  furnish  ?    The  Courts  of  Law  have 
not  worked  badly  for  English  justice  in 
the  past.      The    Court   did  not  work 
badly  for  English  justice,  or  for  Irish 
justice,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brenon  against 
Mr.  Eidgway.  The  Government^offer  to 
the  Irish  Nationalist  Party,  who  are  the 
aggrieved  persons,  at  the  cost  of  the 
country,  the  employment  of  any  counsel 
they  may  like  to  name,  and  of  any  firm 
of  solicitors  they  have  confidence  in,  and 
to  bring  into  this  country,  free  of  ex- 
pense, any  witnesses  whom  they  think 
it  necessary  to  produce;  and  they  say 
that  in  that  way  they  believe  the  truth 
will  be  arrived  at,  and  if  The  Times  is 
proved  to  have  libelled  grossly  and  out- 
rageously the  character  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  then  not  only  will    The 
Times  and  those  who  are  responsible  for 
it  have  to  suffer  the  severest  penalties 
which  the  Criminal  Law  of  this  country 
can  impose,  but  also  the  character  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  have  been 
cleared  in  a  manner  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  is  powerless  to  clear 
it,  and  justice,  which,  after  all,  ought 
to  be  and  is,  I  believe,  the  very  essence 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  the 
British  character,  will  have  been  aimed; 
at  and  will  have  been  done.  - 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  have  listened  with 
attention  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington 
(Lord  Randolph  Churchill),  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  1  have  listened  to  only  a 
portion  of  it,  not  the  whole,  which  was 
characterized,  as  usual,  with  the  very 
greatest  ability  and  subtlety.  I  do  not 
propose  to  follow  that  speech  into  all  its 
details,  because  I  think  it  is  one  which 
ought  to   be  considered  carefully  and 
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answered  by  others  at  a  further  stage  of 
this  debate,  and  because  to  do  so  would 
compel  mo  to   speak   at  much  greater 
length  than  I  propose  to  do  with  other 
matter  before  me.    I  will  content  myself 
by  alluding  to  two  matters  which  were 
touched    upon    in  the    speech   of   the 
noble  Lord.      He   alluded,   as  I  fully 
expected  he  would,  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Brenon    against    Mr.  Eidgway  as  an 
example  of  how  confidently  we  might 
look  to  an  English  Court  of  Law  and  an 
English  jury  as  a  fair  tribunal;  but  he 
omitted  to  state  to  the  House  that  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Brenon  very  properly  pointed 
out  to  the  jury  that  Mr.  Brenon  had 
been  publicly  expelled  from  our  orga- 
nization in  Ireland ;  that  he  was  a  bitter 
and  persistent  enemy  of  ours ;  and  that 
there    was  read  in  the   Court,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  mind  of  the 
jury,  an  atrocious  lampoon  written  by 
Mr.  Brenon  upon  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork    (Mr.    Parnell),   and,   of   course, 
those  matters  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion.  Mr.  Brenon's  character,  before  he 
obtained  that  verdict,  was  cleared  to  the 
mind  of  the  jury  of  the  stain  that  he 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  or  bound 
up  with  the  Nationalist  cause  in  Ire- 
land,  and  it  was  shown  that,   on  the 
contrary,   purged  from    all  connection 
with  our    work,    he    was   one  of   our 
bitterest  and  lowest  enemies.    So  much 
for  the   argument  of  Brenon  and  his 
verdict.     The  other  point  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Lord  was,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  constitute  out  of  this  House 
a  Committee  which  would  judge  fairly 
and  honourably  in  this  matter.    Now, 
Sir,   that   is  a  contention   to   which  I 
utterly  demur.      I  will  not  follow  the 
noble  Lord    in   all  the    turnings   and 
twinings  of  his  argument;  but  I  say 
that  I  utterly  decline  to  accept  the  pro- 
position that  it  would  not  be  perfectly 
easy  to   constitute  out  of  this  House 
such  a  Committee  as  would  be  accepted 
by  us  and  all  sections  of  the  House  as 
an  impartial  Committee.     At  all  events, 
will  the  noble  Lord  not  consider  this 
point — that  we  who  are  parties  chiefly 
interested,  we  who  are  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  small  minority  in  this 
House,   and  until  recently  a  miserable 
minority  in   this  country,   we  at  least 
have  some  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
tribunal  before  which  we  seek  to  lay  our 
oase  ?  Every  argument  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  and  by  thehon.and  learned  Solicitor 
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General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke)  goes  to  show 
— what  ?   Not  that  the  Committee  would 
be  prejudiced  in  our  favour,  but  unfair 
in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  us,  and  yet 
we  are  willing  to  go  before  it.     I  now 
come  to  the  speech  delivered  by  the  hon. 
and    learned  Solicitor  General  at   the 
opening  of  the  debate.     He,  in  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  made  the 
statement  that  no  hon.  Member  of  this 
House  had  appealed  to  the  House,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  assailed  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  the  re- 
dress open  to  every  ordinary  citizen  was 
not  open  to  him.     Now,  I  contend  that 
that  accurately  describes  the  condition 
of  the  case.    That  was   precisely  the 
statement    I    made — that   I    and    my 
hon.    Friends    around    me    had    been 
assailed ;    that  the    case    was   not  an 
ordinary  case ;  and  that  we  considered 
the  ordinary  remedies  open  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country  were  not  open  to  us ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason,  and  precisely  for 
this  reason,  that  we  have  made  our  ap- 
peal that  the  case  should  be  heard,  if  it 
is  heard  at  all,  before  a  Committee  of 
this  House.  What  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  case?    We  have  been  assailed 
now  with  what  I  may  fairly  describe  as  a 
conspiracy  for  malignant  persistency,  un- 
paralleled in  this  coimtry  since  the  days 
of  Titus  Oates,  and  just  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Popish  Plot  the  Catholics  of  England 
had  no  redress  from  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  country,  so  has  the  Press 
of  this  country  lashed  the  popular  mind 
into  such  a  fury  against  us  and  the  cause 
which  we  represent,  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  we  are  not  on  an 
even  footing  with  the  ordinary  citizen, 
and  that,   owing  to  the  action  of  our 
assailants  and  the  Press  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  in  politics,  it  would  not  be 
just  or  fair  to  ask  us  to  face  these  assail- 
ants in  a  Court  of  Justice  in  England. 
Why,  consider  what  has  happened  in  this 
country  for  the  last  six  years.     For  six 
years  we  have  struggled  in  this  House 
in  defence  of  a  cause  which  has  been 
almost    universally  unpopular   in  this 
country.   For  six  years  the  voice  of  every 
leading  politician  in  England  has  been 
raised  over  and  over  again  in  denuncia- 
tion of  us  and  our  movement.    For  six 
years  all  the  leading  newspapers  in  Eng- 
land, with  very  few  exceptions,  have  held 
us  up  to  public  odium  in  this  country, 
denouncing  our  motives,  and  in  every 
way  inflaming  the  public  mind  against 
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decline,  and  shall  decline,  to  enter  into 
any  legal  proceedings  against  The  Times 
are  these.     Nothing  on  earth  will  induce 
me  to  do  it.     \^Ministerial  laughter.^     I 
say  to  the  men  who  laugh  that  it  is  a 
cowardly  thing  to  taunt  me  for  saying 
80.     They  have  sought — trusting  to  the 
strength  of  their  position  in  fighting  a 
battle  which,  to  me  and  those  who  sit 
around    me,    is    a    battle    far    dearer 
than    life — to  place   us    in   a  position 
where  we   have  not  a  chance.     They 
seek  to  fight  us  with   our  hands   tied. 
Sir,    the    reason   why   I    decline,   and 
shall  decline,  to  take  any  legal  proceed- 
ings against  The  Times  are  these — first 
of  all,  because  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of  a  verdict ; 
secondly,  because  I  believe  that,  in  the 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  real  issues  would  be 
obscured  and  hidden  from  the  public  by 
the  most  irrelevant  matter,  and  by  the 
speeches  and  denunciations  of  counsel ; 
and,  thirdly,  because,  believing  as  I  do 
that  the  real  issues  to  be  determined  are 
very  few  and  exceedingly  small,  I  desire 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  most  speedy 
decision  possible,  and  I  believe  that  for 
a  case  of  this  nature  a  Committee  of 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  is  a  much  more 
competent  and   suitable  tribunal  than 
any  Court  of  Law  in  this  country.     I 
feel  convinced  that  the  motives  of  the 
Government  in  adopting  the  course  they 
now  propose  is,  that  they  have  convinced 
themselves  that  The   Times  newspaper 
has  no  case  on  which  it  would  dare  go 
before  the  Committee  of   this  House, 
and,  like  the  cowardly  calumniator  that 
it  is,  it  slinks  away  from  the  opportimity 
that  has  been  freely  ofi'ered  it  of  substan- 
tiating its  charges  if  it  can  do  so.     Sir, 
we  have  heard  of  a  lowly  animal  dwell- 
ing in  the  sea  whose  mode  of  defence  is 
this — that  when  it  sees  an  enemy  ap- 
proaching it  emits  clouds  of  dirt,  and 
makes  the    water  muddy,   so   that  its 
enemy  cannot  see  where  it  is.    Now 
that    The    Times    has   the   opportunity 
offered  of  coming  before  a  Committee 
of  English  gentlemen  here — and,  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am  will- 
ing to  leave  my  case — I  speak  for  my- 
self alone — to  a  Committee  on  which  no 
Irishman  will  sit — The  Times  shrink,  like 
that  lowly  animal,  into  its  hole,  having 
received  full  warning  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  pursue  it  into    that    holoi 
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Daring  that  period  of  six  years  I 
myself  have  twice  been  imprisoned — 
twice  I  have  stood  my  trial  for  criminal 
conspiracy,  and  three  times  have  I  been 
arrested  by  the  police.  Undoubtedly, 
all  these  facts  would  be  used  to  prejudice 
the  mind  of  the  public  in  England 
against  us;  and  although  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  these  facts,  can  any  honest 
man  stand  up  in  this  House  and  say  that 
in  the  minds  of  a  law- abiding  people  like 
the  English,  who  have  not  known  the 
difficulties  and  the  troubles  of  our 
country,  these  facts  that  I  have  been 
three  times  arrested  by  the  police  and 
have  been  twice  imprisoned  would  not 
be  used  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  jury 
against  me  and  to  make  out  that  I  was 
a  criminal  ?  And  that  is  not  all ;  for  at 
this  very  moment  the  Leaders  of  two 
great  political  Parties  are  engaged  day 
by  day,  and  week  by  week,  in  denouncing 
us  from  public  platforms  in  every 
portion  of  England  as  criminals,  and 
worse  than  criminals ;  and  are  we  to  be 
told  that  under  those  circumstances  our 
case  is  on  all  fours  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary private  citizen  who  seeks  redress  ? 
I  say  that  a  more  untruthful  and  mon- 
strous proposition  was  never  put  forward. 
It  is  because  Gentlemen  opposite  and  the 
Government  know  that  they  have  so  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  a  large  section  of 
the  people  of  England  against  us  that  our 
position  would  be  cruelly  unfair  in  a 
Court  of  English  Law  in  endavouring  to 
defend  ourselves.  It  is  for  that  reason 
they  refuse  us  the  mode  of  redress  which 
we  ask  for  and  seek  to  drag  us  into  a 
position  in  which  we  would  be  taken  at 
a  disadvantage.  And  when  we  come  to 
the  position  of  the  defendant,  what  would 
be  our  standing  in  the  case  ?  We,  who 
are  strangers,  not  among  our  own  people, 
are  asked  to  take  action  against  the 
mightiest  and  wealthiest  newspaper  in 
London.  Who  would  be  sitting  on  the 
jury  to  try  the  issue  ?  The  readers  of 
The  Times,  The  men  who  day  by  day 
for  all  these  years  have  read  as  regularly 
as  the  sun  has  risen  the  articles  written 
to  prove  that  we  were  all  associates  of 
murderers  and  assassins ;  and  are  we  to  be 
told  that  here,  in  London,  among  a  popu- 
lation which  has  been  prejudiced  against 
us  and  inflamed  by  this  very  paper  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  prosecute,  we  would 
stand  on  an  equal  ground  with  The  Times 
and  be  sure  of  a  fair  and  impartial  ver- 
dict ?    The  reasons  why  I  personally — 
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knowing  as  we  do  perfectly  well  it  would 
emit  such  a  cloud  of  duet  and  dirt  that 
the  public  would  lose  sight  of  the  real 
issues.  Now,  I  have  pointed  out  already 
that  really  the  only  substantial  objection 
to  a  Committee  that  has  been  urged  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  is  that  such  a  Com- 
mittee might  be  held  to  be  prejudiced 
against  us,  and  it  has  also  been  said 
that  when  the  Committee  had  decided 
we  should  turn  round  and  denounce  it. 
I  think  I  am  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  that  is  really  the  only  sub- 
stantial point.  It  is  said,  forsooth,  that 
if  the  Committee  decided  against  us  we 
should  turn  on  them  and  denounce  them 
as  partizans !  I  should  like  to  leave  it 
to  the  judgment  of  any  impartial  per- 
son, whether  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
what  would  be  our  position  before  the 
country,  if,  after  a  Committee  of  the 
House  had  decided  by  a  large  majority 
against  us  on  this  issue,  we  took  refuge 
in  denounoiiig  them  as  partizans  ?  Do 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  wish  to  put  forward 
this  proposition — that  their  estimate  of 
English  gentlemen  has  sunk  so  low  as 
to  believe  that  in  an  issue  of  this  nature, 
aflfecting  the  honour — I  may  almost  say 
the  political  existence — of  men  who  sit 
with  them  in  this  House,  they  think  they 
would  vote  on  strictly  Party  lines  ?  Do 
they  mean  that  the  Conservatives  would 
all  vote  against  us,  and  the  Liberals 
would  all  vote  for  us?  Though  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  Conservatives,  I  take 
no  such  view.  There  may  be  men  on  those 
Benches  who  would  take  such  a  shock- 
ing and  dishonourable  course  as  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  plainest  evidence  that 
could  be  laid  before  them ;  but  my  con- 
fidence is  such  that  I  am  prepared,  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  or  the  least 
fear,  to  go  before  a  Committee  consti- 
tuted of  English  Liberals,  English 
Unionists,  and  English  Conservatives, 
and  I  do  not  expect  that  the  Division 
would  be  on  strictly  Party  lines.  Surely, 
as  I  have  said  already,  we  who  are  in 
a  small  minority ;  we  whose  political 
existence  is  threatened  by  this  ferocious 
persecution ;  we,  who  are  the  attacked 
and  the  admittedly  weaker  Party,  have 
a  right,  or  it  used  to  be  always  con- 
sidered so  in  matters  of  this  character, 
to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  tribunal. 
Does  T/ie  Times  take  up  the  position 
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along  with  the  Government  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  find  a  Committee  of  this 
House  to  investigate  this  matter  ?  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  yet  really  taken  up  that 
position.  Now,  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  listen  to  a  declaration  of  vast  import- 
ance, to  which  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
refer.  He  took  upon  himself  to  speak 
for  the  Press  of  England.  He  took  the 
Press  of  England  under  his  wing ;  but 
he  said  nothing  about  The  Standard  news- 
paper, for  which  he  has  no  great  affec- 
tion. The  Standard  newspaper  is  not  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
It  is  more  entitled  than  he  is  to  speak 
for  the  Press  of  England,  and  what 
does  The  Standard  say  ?  It  says  to-day 
that  as  beyond  all  question  we  have 
^'appealed  to  C»sar,'' we  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  this  House.  If  the  noble 
Lord  wants  the  opinion  of  the  Press  of 
England,  I  give  him  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  and  most  influential  of  the  daily 
Conservative  Press  of  England.  There 
is  the  opinion  of  that  great  paper.  It 
does  not  appeal  to  the  House  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Press.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  savs  that  after  the  debate  of 
yesterday,  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  the  Committee  we  press  for.  I 
stated  yesterday  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  long  statement  in  reply  to  The 
Times  article  till  the  issue  has  been 
decided  whether  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  or  not.  I  mean  to  adhere  to 
that  statement.  If  the  House  had  de- 
cided to  bring  forward  the  printer  of  The 
Times,  I  should  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
meet  the  charge  in  detail  in  any  shape 
or  way  the  House  might  desire.  But  I 
can  see  no  object  to  be  gained  by  reply- 
ing to  that  statement  of  The  Times  now 
by  getting  up  time  after  time  and  re- 
plying to  the  last  statement  of  The  Times, 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
arriving  at  no  definite  conclusion.  If  I 
spent  an  hour  in  replying  to-day,  there 
would  be  three  columns  in  The  Times  to- 
morrow proving  what  I  said  was  false, 
and  then  the  House,  if  willing,  might 
set  itself  the  task  of  listening  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  one  day, 
and  to  me  the  next,  until  even  the 
House  of  Commons  would  get  weary  of 
The  Times.  I  do  not,  therefore,  intend  to 
go  at  any  length  into  the  reply  to  these 
charges.    I  will  only  say  one  or  two 
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sentences  on  the  matter.  In  looking 
over  the  article  everyone  must  observe 
that  there  are  two  classes  into  which  the 
charges  made  may  be  divided.  There 
is  the  class  of  positive  assertion  and  of 
innuendo  and  insinuation,  and  I  say  that 
a  more  monstrous  and  infamous  system 
of  calumny  cannot  be  pursued  by  a 
public  journal  than  the  system  of  in- 
sinuation and  innuendo.  Anyone  reading 
through  this  article  will  see  that  there 
is  hardly  a  single  direct  assertion  of 
any  consequence  whatever  on  which  an 
action  could  be  founded ;  but  the  article 
is  studded  with  carefully  and  skilfully 
constructed  insinuations,  conveying  to 
the  mind  of  the  British  public  impres- 
sions which  are  not  directly  stated  at 
all;  and  the  argument  throughout  is 
constructed  in  that  fashion.  I  say  that 
the  man  who  sits  down  and  deliberately 
writes  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
public  man's  character,  not  by  direct 
and  honest  and  straight  assertion  of 
facts,  which  can  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved, but  hy  a  series  of  insinua- 
tions out  of  which  he  can  wriggle  when 
he  is  brought  to  book,  is  little  better 
than  a  murderer  and  an  assassin  him- 
self. Such  sentences  as  this  occur  over 
and  over  again.  I  will  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  by  reading  more  than 
one — 

*^  Wo  shall  prove  that  Sheridan  did  plot 
murder  while  he  was  an  acknowledged  Land 
League  agent,  and  that  he  ostentatiously  re- 
canted the  abjuration  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made,  and  publicly  proclaimed  himself  a  re- 
lapsed dynamiter  " — 

the  insinuation  being  that  before  I  em- 
ployed Sheridan  as  an  agent  he  had 
been  a  dynamiter.  What  else  does  that 
sentence  mean  if  not  that  ?  Anyone  who 
knows  Irish  history  knows  that  long 
before  the  breaking  up  of  that  associa- 
tion dynamite  was  never  heard  of  in 
Irish  politics.  The  insinuation  through- 
out the  first  two  paragraphs  is  that  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  murderer,  an  assassin, 
a  dynamiter  before  I  employed  him. 
And  when  you  go  through  the  thing 
you  find  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to 
prove  one  of  these  allegations.  That  is 
the  character  of  the  whole  document.  If 
you  pick  out  of  that  document  all  the 
direct  assertions  they  are  absolutely 
worthless.  But  it  bristles  with  innuendos 
without  an  attempt  to  substantiate  them; 
but  which  the  British  public,  who  do 
not  study  Irish  history,  and  have   no 


time  or  inclination  for  the  details  of  this 
matter,  will  swallow.  The  public  will 
swallow  the  poison  thus  put  in  their 
mouths.  This  thing  has  been  going  on 
for  months  and  years,  and  for  months 
and  years  T/ie  Times  has  denounced  the 
cause  in  which  we  believe,  and  also  the 
people  of  Ireland,  with  a  malignity  un- 
paralleled, as  I  believe,  in  the  history 
of  journalism.  There  is  no  common 
case,  for  here  we  have  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  journals 
of  the  world,  trusting  in  its  great  posi- 
tion, in  its  wealth,  and  in  its  great  in- 
fluence, which  has  pursued  and  is  pur- 
suing with  an  unsparing  hate  a  small 
Irish  Party,  and  the  cause  for  which  we 
struggle.  And  why  ?  Because  we  have 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  Times,  the  sin  which 
The  Times  never  forgpives — because  we 
have  dared  to  stand  up  against  wealth 
and  authority  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed 
and  trampled  people.  For  that  reason, 
and  for  no  other,  a  decree  has  been  re- 
gpistered  in  Printing  House  Square  that 
we,  the  Irish  Party,  must  be  extermi- 
nated and  hunted  to  our  political  death. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  no  other,  they 
are  determined  to  get  us  into  such  a 
position  that  they  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  us  the  full  force  of  the  influences 
which  they  command.  For  that  reason 
they  are  determined  to  destroy  us, 
because  they  hope  and  believe  that 
in  our  ruin  would  be  involved  the  ruin 
of  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  and  Irish 
nationality,  and  of  the  suffering  people 
whom  we  represent  in  this  House. 

Mb.  OLANOY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Pad- 
dington  (Lord  Bandolph  Churchill)  com- 
menced his  speech  by  making  some 
comments  on  the  remarkable  changes  of 
mind  which  he  said  had  taken  place  on 
the  part  of  some  Members  of  this  House. 
But,  perhaps,  he  himself  has  shown 
the  most  remarkable  changes  of  mind  of 
which  an  instance  is  to  be  found  either 
inside  or  outside  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  on  the  very  question  which  is 
now  before  the  House  the  noble  Lord 
has  changed  his  mind  within  the  last 
fortnight.  Speaking,  a  few  days  ago, 
at  Nottingham,  he  retailed  these  atro- 
cious calumnies  from.  The  Times^  though, 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Member  for  Hossendale  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  he  would  not 
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himself,  indeed,  take  the  responsibility 
of  endorsing  them.     He  said — 

"  I  make  mj'self  no  party  to  these  accusations. 
All  I  say  is,  that  thoy  arc  brought.  I  leave  the 
matter  there,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  will 
rest  there.    It  may — " 

And,  now,  this  is  the  sentence  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House — 

"  It  may  even  bo  necessary  for  the  House  of 
Commons  independently  of  the  action  of  the 
Irish  Party,  to  take  action,  and  to  endeavour  of 
its  own  independent  authority  to  clear  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  from  the  charges 
made  against  a  section  of  the  House,  which  un- 
doubtedly re-act  upon  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

Now,  that  was  spoken  at  Nottingham 
not  ten  days  ago.  It  brought  down  the 
house.  It  was  delivered  amidst  the 
loud  cheers  of  a  large  packed  audience  of 
Tories  in  Nottingham.  Everybody  there 
expected,  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  noble 
Lord  himself  would,  some  day  or  other, 
move  for  the  precise  Committee  which  is 
now  demanded  in  this  House ;  and, 
certainly,  nobody  who  was  at  that 
meeting,  I  will  further  venture  to  say, 
would  ever  have  expected,  that  when  the 
Motion  was  made  by  some  other  Mem- 
ber, the  noble  Lord  would  be  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  objecting  to  it.  He 
was  very  courageous  at  Nottingham ; 
but  now  his  courage  has  oozed  out  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Now,  when  we  accept  the 
challenge  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  otfered,  he  stands  up  as  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  opponents  of  the  course 
he  recommended  not  ten  days  ago. 
What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from 
that  ?  If  he  does  not  now  seize  hold  of 
the  opportunity  which  we  oflfer  him, 
and  which  he  indicated  himself  in  the 
speech  from  which  I  have  quoted — I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  un-Parliamentary  in 
saying  so  —but  in  face  of  the  extract  I 
have  road  from  his  speech,  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  my  opinion, 
he  was  trying  to  humbug  the  people  of 
Nottingham  and  the  people  of  England. 
What  is  the  course  of  the  Government 
to-day?  It  is  very  remarkable.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  referred  to  this  suggested 
prosecution  as  a  collusive  action.  Sir, 
I  think  there  was  more  ground  for  that 
remark  than  has  yet  been  manifested  to 
the  House,  when  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  course 
now  suggested  by  the  Government  is  the 
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very  plan  suggested  this  morning  by  The 
Times.  The  criminal  has  got  behind  the 
ear  of  the  Judge,  and  the  Judge  has  dis- 
graced himself  by  listening  to  his  sug- 
gestions. We  are  invited  to  trust  to  a 
public  prosecution,  in  preference  to  an 
investigation  by  a  Committee,  and  we 
are  treated  to  long  and  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions on  legal  points  and  prece- 
dents as  if  they  were  the  all-important 
matters  in  the  case.  Legal  subtleties 
and  principles  and  precedents  reaching 
back  for  centuries  are  trotted  out  in 
this  House  as  if  the  mention  of  them 
settled  the  whole  case.  We  are  invited 
to  go  upon  narrow  limits  and  small 
lines  and  mere  technicalities,  when  a 
question  of  honour  is  involved,  and 
when  it  has  been  recognized,  again  and 
again,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
best  judge  of  all  to  recognize  such 
questions  as  those  and  to  decide  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison whatever  between  a  Committee 
of  this  House  and  a  Court  of  Law  for 
dealing  with  a  matter  like  this.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  question.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
get  out  every  fact,  to  enable  everybody 
who  has  anything  to  say  upon  this 
question  to  have  his  say.  That  cannot 
be  done  in  a  Court  of  Law,  where  every- 
body would  be  tied  down  by  legal 
rules  of  evidence.  What  we  want  to 
get  in  would  not  be  allowed  to  get  in 
there ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  counsel 
would  be  allowed  to  make  various  state- 
ments, both  of  fact  and  comment,  which 
would  not  be  allowed  in  a  Committee 
upstairs.  But  in  a  Committee  upstairs 
everybody  who  has  any  evidence  to  give 
of  any  sort  whatever  would  be  listened 
to.  No  rules  of  evidence  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  reception  of  that  evidence, 
and  nobody  would  be  entitled  to  say, 
after  it  was  all  over,  that  the  whole  case 
was  not  presented  to  the  Committee.  The 
fact  has  been  g^atly  insisted  on  that  a 
prosecution  is  offered  to  us.  But  we 
could  have  instituted  one  ourselves.  I 
do  not  see,  therefore,  the  value  of  the 
concession  of  the  Government.  Do  hon. 
Members  mean  to  say  that  we  cannot 
institute  a  prosecution  ourselves  ?  Why, 
I  thought  the  challenges  of  the  Tory 
Press  and  of  the  Tory  Party,  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  distinctly  challenged  us  to  go 
into  a  Court  of  Law  of  our  own  motion  ; 
and  now,  forsooth,  they  offer  us  a  prose- 
cution when  we  decline  one,  and  pretend 
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that  they  are  thereby  oflPering  us  some- 
thing which  wo  could  not  otherwise  have. 
They  offer  to  conduct  it  for  us,  too,  at 
the  public  expense.  AH  I  can  say  as  to  the 
question  of  payment  is,  that  I  think  the 
acceptance  of  Government  money  in 
England  or  Ireland  is  not  a  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  Irish  Party.  If  we 
go  into  a  Court  of  Law  we  will  pay  our 
own  expenses,  and  not  touch  Govern- 
ment money  in  England,  which  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Party  would  dare  to 
touch  in  Ireland.  What  is  the  position 
of  the  Government  now  ?  I  hope  the 
people  of  England  will  appreciate  that 
position.  They  are  challenged  now,  by 
a  series  of  statements  which  cannot  be 
misrepresented,  to  go  before  a  Commit- 
tee, practically  of  their  own  selection ; 
they  are  challenged  to  go  before  a 
Committee  on  which  their  Party  will 
have  a  majority ;  and  if  they  do  not  ac- 
cept that  challenge,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  even  trust  Members  of  their 
own  Party  to  decide  upon  this  case.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  they  will  not.  All 
the  evidence  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
the  speeches  of  various  Members  of  the 
Government,  point  clearly  to  the  fact 
that  they,  at  all  events,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  their  Party,  want  to  create 
the  impression  that  they,  at  least,  believe 
in  the  truth  of  the  accusations  made 
against  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  Brodrick)  has  distinctly  ex- 
pressed his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  forged  letter.  I  think  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
has  also  expressed  his  belief  in  the  truth 
of  these  charges  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, that  very  impartial  Gentleman 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
a  little  while  ago  (Sir  Edward  Clarke), 
and  who  offered  us  a  perfectly  impar- 
tial trial  in  a  Court  of  Law,  him- 
self expressed  at  Taunton  last  week, 
again  and  again,  the  basest  insinua- 
tions against  the  Irish  Party.  I  call 
upon  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  to  repudiate  that  assertion,  if  it 
be  untrue.  My  challenge  is,  that  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  the  Taunton 
Election  ho  made  insinuations,  if  not 
express  declarations,  to  the  effect  that 
the  serious  charges  in  Th$  Times  wore 
well  founded. 

TuE  SOLICITOE    GENEEAL   (Sir 
Edwakd  Clarke)  (Plymouth) :  I  do  not 


know  that  it  is  convenient  to  rise  and  in- 
terrupt a  Member ;  but  after  this  direct 
challenge  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
when  I  was  speaking  at  Taunton  I  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  abstinence  of  those  against  whom 
tho  charges  had  been  made  from  bring- 
ing them  to  public  test  and  solution; 
but  I  did  not  go  beyond  that. 

Mb.  CLANCY:  The  whole  drift  of 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  were  adverse  to  the  Irish 
Party  on  the  question,  and  he  and  his 
Party  circulated  a  fao  simile  of  tho 
forged  letter.  I  am  astonished  at  the 
attitude  now  taken  up  by  him,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  he  went  down  to 
Taunton  next  week,  and  stated  to  the 
people  there  that  he  had  publicly  repu- 
diated here  what  he  stated  there  a  week 
ago,  he  would  not  get  so  favourable  a 
reception ;  and  if  the  Election  were  to 
take  place  over  again,  probably  his 
proUge  who  was  last  week  returned 
for  Taunton  would  not  get  so  many 
votes  as  he  then  did.  The  position  of 
the  Government  is  this.  There  is  a  fair 
challenge  which  we  have  made  again 
and  again,  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it,  to  go  before  a  Committee  of  this 
House.  The  Government  decline  now  to 
accept  it,  and  the  conclusion  which  we 
come  to,  and,  I  believe,  the  conclusion 
which  the  people  of  England  will  come . 
to,  is  that  so  little  do  they  believe  in 
their  own  case,  and  so  little  do  they  be- 
lieve in  the  case  of  The  Times,  that  they 
cannot  trust  even  the  Members  of  the 
Conservative  Party  to  decide  it. 

Mr.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.):  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  known  it 
asserted  that  the  person  who  gave  the 
challenge  was  the  person  who  had  the 
choice  of  the  weapons.  I  have  always 
understood  that,  according  to  the  code 
of  honour,  it  is  the  person  who  receives 
the  challenge  who  has  the  choice  of  wea- 
pons. Now,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill)  has  made  one  ad- 
mission, and  I  call  tho  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  admission.  He  has  ad- 
mitted that  this  publication  in  The  Times 
is  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  If  it  is  a  Breach 
of  Privilege,  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  House  to  punish  that  Breach  of 
Privilege ;  and  there  exist,  therefore, 
two  concurrent  and  independent  reme- 
dies for  this  alleged  wrong.  The  Go- 
vernment say — *•  We  will  not  give  you 
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that  remedy  to  which,  as  Members  of 
this  House,  you  are  entitled;  and 
we  refer  you  to  that  remedy  which 
you  can  obtain  for  yourselves  with- 
out any  assistance  from  us.'*  Now,  Sir, 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  liable 
to  libel,  both  in  his  public  and  in  his 
private  capacity ;  and,  so  far  as  a  libel  is 
made  upon  a  Member  in  his  private 
capacity,  it  is  notreasonable  or  just  that 
the  power  of  this  House  should  be  in- 
voked for  his  protection.  But  when  the 
libel  arises  out  of  his  public  capacity — 
when  the  libel  arises  out  of  his  conduct 
in  this  House— it  is  not  just  nor  right 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  ancient 
and  Constitutional  remedy  which  is  pro- 
vided for  a  question  of  Privilege.  Now, 
Sir,  I  admit  that  in  the  days  that  are 
gone  by,  this  House  has  interfered  in 
cases  of  Privilege  in  which  it  would  not 
be  wise  for  it  to  interfere  now  ;  but,  in 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General,  let  me  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  one  single 
case  which  shows  the  views  that  were 
entertained  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
House — its  unquestionable  jurisdiction 
— which  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  now  before  the  House  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
These  authorities,  ancient  though  they 
be,  are  binding  and  conclusive.  Now, 
Sir,  I  find  that  in  one  case  in  which  this 
House  was  concerned — and  a  case  of 
mere  visrbal  slander,  not  of  libel  or  of 
written  statement — it  was  said  in  a 
coffee-house  that  Sir  Peter  Eich,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  was  *'  the  first 
Popish  Knight  King  James  had  made,'' 
and  that  he  was  *'  a  rogue  and  rascal." 
These  were  words  of  a  slightly  defama- 
tory character,  and  they  were  not  spoken 
in  relation  to  any  business  before  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but,  nevertheless, 
this  House  held  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
to  examine  into  the  matter;  and  the 
House,  being  satisfied  that  these  words 
had  been  used,  committed  the  gentle- 
man who  had  used  them  to  prison  under 
the  usual  jurisdiction  of  the  House. 
There  are  numerous  other  cases  from 
that  time  down  to  the  present.  Let  me 
refer  for  one  moment  to  a  case  which 
was  brought  before  the  House  in  1880 — 
the  case  of  Mr.  Plimsoll.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  Edward  Clarke)  quoted  from  that 
debate  some  observations  which  were 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court),  and  he  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  he  did  not  quote  those  expressions 
with  exact  fulness,  because  he  did  not 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  House  what 
was  the  real  point  to  which  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  were  directed.  There 
was  no  question  ever  raised  that  Mr. 
Plimsoll  was  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Pri- 
vilege, because  he  had  published  a 
glacard  in  which  the  conduct  of  an  hon. 
[ember  of  this  House  was  referred  to 
as  ''  degprading  and  inhuman."  These 
were  offensive  epithets,  and  only  offen- 
sive epithets — they  were  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  the  words  in  The  Times — and  it 
being  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  had 
been  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House,  the  only  question  that 
was  before  the  House  was  what  notice 
the  House  would  take  of  it.  A  Motion 
was  made  in  this  House  that  it  should 
be  declared  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and 
it  was  contended  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Haroourt)  that,  although  it  was 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  the  House  should 
not  take  further  notice  of  the  case.  And 
why?  Because  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  had  apologized  for 
the  words  he  had  used.  Having  apolo- 
gized for  the  words  he  had  used,  there 
existed  no  reason  for  bringing  the  penal 

1'urisdiction  of  the  House  into  operation. 
)ut,  in  that  case,  some  of  the  friends  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  took  a  very 
different  view  from  the  view  which  they 
take  now.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
person  offended  was  a  Conservative  and 
an  English  Member;  but  I  trust  the 
day  will  never  come  when  less  justice 
will  be  done  to  a  Eadical  Member  or  to 
an  Irish  Member  than  to  a  Conservative 
Member  or  an  English  Member ;  and  by  a 
large  majority  it  was  declared  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll),  in 
publishing  printed  placards  denouncing 
the  part  taken  by  two  Members  of 
this  House  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege ; 
but  the  House,  having  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  by  the  hon.  Member  of  the 
expressions  used,  was  of  opinion  that  no 
further  action  on  its  part  was  necessary. 
In  that  debate  the  Conservative  Party 
took  a  very  different  view  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Privilege  from  that  which  we 
have  heard  them  express  to-day  in  this 
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House.  The  then  Attorney  General  (Sir 
John  Holker),  taking  a  strong  view  of 
the  question  of  Privilege  as  it  affected 
the  question  before  the  House,  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  law  of 
Parliament  was  upon  the  subject,  for  it 
was  laid  down  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness in  the  work  of  Sir  Erskine  May, 
which  was  the  great  authority  upon  Par- 
liamentary law.  He  went  on  to  show 
that  the  law  as  there  laid  down  was  that 
to  print  or  publish  any  books  or  libels 
reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  or  on  any  Member  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  House,  was  a  high  violation 
of  the  rights  and  Privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  then  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  quoted  the  Hesolu- 
tion  of  1699,  declaring  that  to  publish 
the  names  of  Members,  or  reflect  upon 
them,  or  misrepresent  their  proceedings 
in  Parliament  was  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege, and  that  to  print  or  publish  any 
books  or  libels  was  a  high  violation 
of  the  rights  and  Privileges  of  Par- 
liament. Sir  John  Holker  went  on 
to  say  that  that  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct enunciation  from  the  Parliament 
of  that  day,  and  it  was  the  law 
to  which  he  Rave  his  adhesion.  Refer- 
ence was  made  in  that  debate  to  another 
case,  where  a  very  highly  respected 
Judge,  now  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  Motion  for  Breach 
of  Privilege  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  all  that  the  then  Mr.  Lopes  had 
said  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Members 
was  that  they  were  ''a  disreputable 
Irish  band."  The  only  objectionable 
word  that  he  used  was  the  word  '^  dis- 
reputable," and  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  that 
was  a  very  mild  and  a  very  harmless 
expression  compared  with  the  torrent  of 
precise  and  abusive  epithets  which  The 
Times  has  thought  flt  to  employ.  There- 
fore, if  it  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege  to 
use  the  word  '^  disreputable,"  then, 
A  fortiori^  it  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege  for 
The  Times  to  employ  the  language  it  has 
used.  What  did  Mr.  Disraeli  say  with 
reference  to  that  Breach  of  Privilege  f 
He  said — 

'^  I  am  not  hero  to  deny  that  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privile^^e  to  speak  of  any  Members  of  this 
House  in  their  capacity  as  such  in  terms  which 
imply  disgrace,  or,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  raid, 
calumny.*'— (3  Hansard,  [aaa]  330.) 

What  happened  in  that  case?    Why, 
Mr.  Lopes  apologized,  and  wiUidrew  the 


language  he  had  used;  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  further  was  done  in 
the  matter.  But  there  never  was  any 
doubt  that  words  of  that  character  were 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  House 
and  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  Now,  Sir, 
there  was  another  case  to  which  I  may 
refer  for  a  moment — a  case  which 
occurred  on  the  16th  of  April,  1878 — 
when  Mr.  O'Donnell,  then  a  Member  of 
this  House,  brought  forward,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Privilege,  some  remarks  made 
against  him  by  a  paper  called  The  Globe, 
and  the  words  which  he  brought  up 
were  these — 

**  The  facts  are  too  clear  to  be  contradicted 
with  any  chance  of  success,  and  wo  do  not  do 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  intelligence  the  injustice  to 
suppose  that  he  followed  with  one  grain  of  be- 
lief the  loathsome  parable  which  he  obtruded 
upon  the  House."— (3  Hansardy  [239]  1400.) 

In  that  case,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James) 
contended  that  The  Globe  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  criticism,  and 
justified  his  denial  of  the  remedy  of 
Privilege  expressly  on  this  ground — that 
the  words  did  not  constitute  a  libel.  If 
the  words  had  constituted  a  libel,  then, 
in  his  opinion,  they  were  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House ;  but  he 
stated  that  they  were  words  which  no 
Judge  would  for  one  moment  hold  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  libel,  and,  therefore, 
they  would  not  amount  to  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  Therefore,  by  implication, 
if  they  had  amounted  to  a  libel,  they 
would  have  been  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
What  I  should  like  to  know  is  this.  It 
being  an  undoubted  fact  that  The  Times 
has  been  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House  according  to  all  the 
cases,  I  should  like  to  know  why  the 
hon.  Member  who  suffers  from  the  con- 
duct of  The  Times  is  not  to  have  his 
remedy  in  this  House  ?  It  is  said  he 
has  another  remedy.  Well,  that  is  true. 
In  almost  every  case  of  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege that  has  ever  occurred  there  is  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and 
I  may  refer  to  one  or  two  words  used  by 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  his  judgment  in 
the  leading  case  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  nature  of  that 
remedy  in  Parliament  is  that  it  is  a  con- 
current remedy,  and  not,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Paddington  (Lord  Randolph 
Ohurchili),  an  exclusive  or  separate 
remedy.    Dealing  with  the  question  of 
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relief  outside  the  House,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  asked — 

"  Whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  such  Bodies  as  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
what  was  more,  with  the  immediate  and  effec- 
tual exercise  of  their  important  functions,  that 
they  should  wait  for  the  comparatively  late 
result  of  a  prosecution  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Law  for  the  vindication  of  their  Privileges  from 
wrong  and  insult?  Therefore,"  ho  said,  **hy 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  principles  of  human 
reason  seemed  to  require  that  such  Bodies,  con- 
stituted for  such  purposes,  and  exercising  such 
functions  as  they  did,  should  possess  the  powers 
which  the  history  of  the  earliest  times  showed 
them,  in  fact,  to  possess  and  use." 

Now,  Sir,  this  being  a  clear  case  of  Breach 
of  Privilege,  if  Parliament  is  not  to  in- 
terfere to  uphold  its  rights  on  behalf  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  in  what 
case  it  could  interfere  at  a  future  time  ; 
and  the  ground  upon  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  specially  based  his  judgment — 
the  delay  and  dilatoriness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Court  of  Justice — is  a 
ground  which  will  always  continue  to 
exist.  Now,  Sir,  I  was  surprised,  above 
all  things,  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  say  that 
a  Committee  of  this  House  was  not  a 
tribunal  which  could  be  trusted  in  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  honour.  If  a  Committee 
of  this  House  cannot  be  trusted,  how 
are  you  going  to  trust  a  jury  ?  I  think 
it  was  once  stated  by  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  is  a  Member  of  this  House 
that  if  you  were  to  take  the  first  658 
men  who  passed  through  Temple  Bar 
you  would  have  as  good  a  House  of 
Commons  as  you  obtain  by  the  process 
of  selection  which  now  exists ;  but  I 
never  heard  anybody  say  that  if  you 
take  the  first  batch  of  men  from  a  jury 
list  you  would  have  a  better  House  of 
Parliament  than  you  have  now.  It  is 
the  greatest  possible  reflection  upon 
Members  of  this  House  to  say  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  forming  a  jury.  The 
noble  Lord  has  a  great  admiration  for 
Courts  of  Law.  It  may  be  that  persons 
who  are  not,  by  their  connection,  brought 
closely  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  administration  of  the  Law  Courts 
are  very  often  great  lawyers ;  but  I 
utterly  deny  that  any  verdict  of  a  jury 
can  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the  weight 
of  a  decision  of  a  Committee  of  this 
House  fairly  appointed.  There  is  this 
advantage  in  having  a  Committee — that 
this  question  would  be  brought  to  an 
immediate  test ;  but  how  long  it  would 
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be  before  the  Courts  of  Law  would 
decide  it  no  one  can  tell.  Months,  I 
believe,  would  elapse  before  the  final 
decision  was  given.  There  would  have 
to  bo  a  Commission  to  examine  wit- 
nesses in  America,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  The  Times  would  be  successful  in 
keeping  the  trial  over  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period.  There  is  another 
remark  which  I  feel  bound  to  make, 
although  it  may  be  very  distasteful  to 
many  hon.  Members.  I  can  only  look 
at  the  position  of  the  Irish  Members 
from  the  position  which  I  must  imagine 
Scotch  Members  might  have  been  in 
under  similar  circumstances  if  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  a  Scotch  Party 
analogous  to  the  Irish  Party,  and  that 
that  Party,  unfortunately,  was  brought 
into  collision  with  the  Tory  majority  in 
an  English  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
Scotch  Members  were  treated  with  the 
libels  and  the  ribaldry  which  were  com- 
mon about  160  years  ago.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  that  time  must  know  that  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  remarks,  and  libels  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  insults  now  levelled 
at  Irishmen,  were  formerly  levelled  at 
Scotchmen,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  com- 
pliments were  returned  with  interest. 
But,  Sir,  if  such  a  case  were  to  arise, 
and  if  the  Leader  of  the  Scotch  Party 
were  insulted  and  libelled  by  an  English 
newspaper,  I  confess  that,  for  my  part, 
I  should  be  very  unwilling  indeed,  and 
would  be  no  party  to  allowing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  honour  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Scotch  Party  to  be  tried  before  an  Eng- 
lish jury.  I  think  it  was  Lord  Russell 
who  said,  in  relation  to  one  of  our  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States,  that  every 
nation  is  the  guardian  of  its  own  honour. 
The  Irish  nation  is  the  guardian  of  the 
honour  of  Irishmen  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  under  an  obligation,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  very  questionable  pro- 
ceeding if  they  were  to  allow  themselves, 
by  any  gibes  or  insults,  to  be  drawn  out 
of  the  straight  path  in  pursuing  their 
political  welfare.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion another  reason  before  I  sit  down. 
These  insults  and  these  libels  are  pub- 
lished with  a  clear  aud  distinct  purpose. 
The  libels  are  not  oven  sincere.  The 
man  who  wrote  in  The  Times  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon) 
had  uttered  a  gross  falsehood  knew, 
when  he  wrote  those  words,  that  he  did 
not  believe  them.    It  is  impossible  to 
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read  tliat  article  without  seeiag  that 
these  alleg^ations  ars  insiDcere — that  it 
is  aimplya  case  of  the  rhetorical  piling  up 
of  aKony — a  aimple  throwing  of  mud  in 
the  face  of  hoD.  QenClemea  in  the  hope 
of  drawing  them  into  litigation,  and 
drawing  a  red  herring  across  the  scent, 
and  80  drawing  away  tho  attention  of 
the  publiofrom  the  great  question  before 
tho  House.  The  hon.  Member  is  not 
really  attacked.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
mere  instrument  used  hypocritically  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Irish  people. 
Sir,  we  understand  it  all.  "We  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  ia  incapable  of  tolling  a  lie. 
I  should  aay  it  ia  very  likely  I  might 
even  aay  the  aame  thing  of  the  writer  in 
The  Timtt.  But  we  know  what  it  all 
means.  It  is  simply  an  application  of 
the  old  and  stale  story,  "No  case — 
abuse  plaiatifi's  attorney."  I  tell  hon. 
Members  and  I  tell  The  Tiniei  that  it 
may  lie,  but  it  cannot  deceive— the  arti- 
fice ia  too  obvious;  and,  therefore,  1 
trust  that  whatever  may  be  said  or  done 
hon.  Members  here  will  not  allow  them- 
aelvea  to  be  drawn  and  iaveigled  into 
a  needless  and  useless  and  miserable 
litigation. 

Mr.  W.  E,  Gladbtome  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gathokne-H&rdy  rose  together;  the 
latter  giving  way — 

Me.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian)  eaid  :  Sir,  I  will  not 
stand  for  more  than  a  aingle  moment 
between  the  hon.  Member  and  the 
House ;  but  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House  if  I 
were  to  state  what,  in  the  very  complex 
assemblage  of  questions  that  we  have  i 
now  before  us,  and  with  a  view  to  a  I 
dear  issue,  it  is  my  intention  to  propose 
in  case  this  question  goes  to  a  Diviaion, 
and  in  case  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  be  carried, 
which  would  diaplace  the  preaent  worda 
of  the  Main  Question  in  order  to  substi- 
tute other  words,  when  the  Motion  of 
the  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  tho 
Solicitor  General  becomes  the  Uun 
Question  I  shall  propose  the  following 
Amendment : — 

"  To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
■  House,'  in  order  to  add  the  foUawinR  worda— 
'ia  of  opinion  tbat  an  inquiry  should  b«  mada 
l>^  a  Soloct  Oommittoe  into  tho  charge  of 
wilFul  fabehoodin  aspeoclimadcinthis  Honso, 


brought  in  an  article  published  in  Tlia  Timet 
newspaper  of  the  2nd  of   JIay.  against  John 
Dillon,  EaquJTC,  Member  tor  East  3[af  o. '" 
I  will  not  say  a  word  more,  but  simply 
give  that  Notice. 

The  FIEST  LOED  of  the  THEA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  SMini)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  r  I  would  suggest  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  put  that 
Amendment  at  once. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GL.^DSTONE  :  I  think  I 
should  be  involved  in  the  confusion  of 
which  I  complain  if  I  were  to  adopt  that 
course.  I  confess  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  auggcstion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Tkb  solicitor  general  (Sir 
Edwaud  Clarke)  (Plymouth) :  Might 
I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
to  explain  ?  Tho  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  just  given  Notice  that,  in 
the  event  of  my  Amendment  becoming 
a  subatautive  Motion,  he  proposes  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  he  has 
juat  read  out.  The  question  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Leader  of 
the  House  suggested  was  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  now  to  sub- 
stitute the  Motion  I  have  made  for 
the  original  Motion,  in  ordur  that  we 
may  address  ourselves  to-morrow  to  the 
discussion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Amendment. 

Mb.  W.  B.  GLADSTONE :  I  have  no 
power  to  do  that,  but  I  will  so  far  aa 
this— so  far  as  rests  with  me  I  will  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  promote  a  decision 
as  early  as  possible  to-morrow  upon  the 
question  now  before  the  House,  in  order 
that  we  may  approach  the  Amendment 
of  which  I  have  just  given  Notice. 

Me.  A.  E.  GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Sussex,  East  Orinstead) :  Sir,  I  do  not 
riao  to  prolong  thia  debate,  and  in  the 
few  remarks  I  have  to  make  I  shall  not 
reach  the  time  for  closing  the  debate. 
My  object  in  rising  is  simply  to  reply  to 
the  plain  and  simple  challenge  which 
has  been  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Russell) 
who  was  Attorney  Gi'neral  in  the  late  Go- 
vernment. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man threwoutadistinct  challenge  to  Gen- 
tlemen who  ait  on  thia  side  of  the  House. 
He  asked  us  to  state  whether,  if  this 
accusation  were  made  against  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  tho 
Sleaford  Division  of  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Ohaplin)  or  against  some  other  Member 
of  our  Party,  we  would  not  have  acted 
\_SKoni  Klghf,~\ 
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in  a  different  manner  from  the  way  in 
which  we  have  acted  on  this  question. 
Well,  Sir,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  that 
accusation  was  correctly  levelled  at  us, 
any  Committee  formed,  or  partially 
formed,  on  our  side  of  the  House  would 
be  a  most  unfit  tribunal. to  decide  this 
question;  but,  for  myself,  I  may  say 
that  I  would  most  unquestionably  have 
treated  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  I  propose  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  present  occasion.  It  is 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  this  House 
would  be  unwise  in  stretching  the  ques- 
tion of  Privilege,  and  I  believe  we  should 
do  well  if  we  should  establish  a  direct 
precedent  that  where  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  another  remedy  for  the 
question  raised  as  Privilege  it  should 
be  decided  by  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
and  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  simply 
answer  the  appeal  and  the  challenge 
put  before  us  by  stating  that  unques- 
tionably I  should  have  acted  with  regard 
to  any  Gentleman  in  any  quarter  of  the 
House  in  the  same  way  that  I  am  acting 
now.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  Committees  which  have 
previously  sat  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding what  maybe  called  j udicial  ques- 
tions, and  he  dealt  specially  with  the 
question  of  electoral  corruption  and  of 
seats  in  this  House,  which  the  House 
has  deliberately  transferred  from  its  own 
Members  to  a  judicial  tribunal.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  to  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  every  quarter  of  the 
House  whether  they  would  desire  to  go 
back  to  the  old  practice — whether  the 
change  which  has  been  made  in  that 
practice  has  not  been  of  the  greatest 
advantage?  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
change  has  ever  been  more  beneficial, 
or  has  acted  more  fairly,  than  the 
transfer  to  the  Judges  of  the  realm  of 
the  jurisdiction  over  seats  in  this  House. 
There  is  much  more  that  I  would  like 
to  say ;  but,  as  I  said  when  I  began,  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  up  to  the  period 
when  our  debates  conclude,  and  having 
replied  to  the  challenge  which  has  been 
thrown  out  I  am  satisfied  to  resume  my 
seat,  having,  I  hope,  answered  the  ques- 
tion which  I  believe  to  have  been  thrown 
out  in  good  faith,  and  which  I  think  de- 
manded an  answer  from  some  inde- 
pendent source. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  I  beg.  Sir,  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

JUr.  A.  E,  Gathorne-Hardy 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  '^  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr, 
Bradlaugh,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

HARES  PRESERVATION  BILL. 

(Colonel  Date  nay  f  Sir  John  Lubbock^  Lord  ElchOy 

Mr.  DiUwynf  Sir  Albert  Rollit^  Mr,  Beach, 

Mr,  Staveley  Hill.) 

[bill   4.]       SECOND    READING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Colonel  Dawnay,') 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
This  question  about  hares  and  rabbits 
is  one  which  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss 
at  the  end  of  a  Wednesday  Sitting. 

Colonel  DAWNAY  (York,  N.R., 
Thirsk) :  I  rise  to  Order.  The  Bill  does 
not  include  rabbits. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Well,  I  will 
give  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  benefit  of  the  rabbits;  but,  as  it 
deals  with  the  important  question  of 
hares,  I  would  say  it  is  undesirable  that 
a  measure  of  this  character  should  be 
dealt  with  at  this  hour  of  the  evening. 
I  am  sure  that  the  hoo.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  knowing  all  he  does  about 
hares,  will  feel  that  a  question  so  im- 
portant as  this  could  not  be  adequately 
discussed  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Now, 
hares  may  be  looked  at  from  various 
points  of  view.  Of  course,  you  can 
course  hares ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  way  to  treat  a  Bill  respecting  hares 
is  to  prevent  it  from  passing,  and  on 
this  ground,  that  we  have  always  found 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  landed 
Party  in  England  anxious  to  prevent 
poor  people  from  having  those  advan- 
tages which  they  ought  to  have  by 
nature,  but  are  prevented  by  law  from 
possessing.  The  state  of  the  Game  Laws 
is  already  in  a  sufficiently  involved  and 
complicated  position  without  the  addi- 
tion to  the  long  list  of  Statutes  of  fresh 
Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  subject.  I  must, 
therefore,  complain  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  for  imposing  a  trivial 
question  like  this  upon  our  minds,  when 
our  minds  are  occupied  with  greater 
subjects.  I  think  we  should  come  with 
calmness  to  discuss  the  question  of  hares. 
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I  think  a  day  like  this  should  be  sacred 
from  any  sporting  subject. 

It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood  ad- 
journed till  To-morrow. 

LIMITED   PARTNERSHIPS   BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved^  That  the  Chairman  he  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  bo  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  establish  Limited  Partnerships. 

Resolution  reported: —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Seale-Hayne,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Mappin. 

'R'lW  presented y  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  254.] 

PARTNERSHIP   LAW   CONSOLIDATION  AND 

AMENDMENT   BILL. 

Comidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Retolvedy  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  g^ven  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  of 
Partnerships. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  bo 
brought  in  by  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Seale-Hayne,  and  Sir  Frederick 
^lappin. 

H'lWp resented y  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  255.] 

]it0TI0N8. 


REGISTRATION   OF   FIRMS   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Bill 
for  the  Registration  of  Firms,  and  of  persons 
carrying  on  business  under  names  or  styles 
other  than  their  own,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Seale-Hayne,  and  Sir  Frederick  Mappin. 

li\\\ presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  253.] 

TEMPORARY   DWELLINGS   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Elton,  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  Registration  and  Regulation  of  Vans  and 
other  vehicles  used  as  temporary  Dwellings, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Elton,  Mr. 
Burt,  Mr.  Caine,  Mr.  Matthew  Kenny,  and 
Colonel  Makins. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  256.] 

SUNDAY   POSTAL  LABOUR. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Sun- 
day Postal  Labour  do  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members: — The  Committee  was  accordingly 
nominated  of, — Mr.  Baggallay,  Mr.  G.  Caven- 
dish Bentinck,  Mr.  Channing,  Dr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Dixon- Hartland,  Mr.  Finucane,  Mr.  Gedge, 
Mr.  E.  Harrington,  Mr.  Howorth,  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  Mr.  Marriott,  Sir  Edward  Bates, 
Mr.  Pickard,   j^Ir.   Storey,   Mr.  Quilter,  Mr. 

YOL.  OOOXIY.     [THiai)  bbbibs.] 


John    Roberts,    Mr.     Henry    Wilson:— With 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  : 

Ordered,   That   Five   be   the  quorum. — {Dr. 
Clark.) 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.] -Public  Bills— i^/r«^  Reading-- 
Accumulations  •  (81)  ;  Quarries  •  ;  Lunacy 
Districts  (Scotland)  •  (82). 

Third  Reading— ^Ei&il'wsiy  and  Canal  Traffic 
(74),  and  passed. 

Pkovisioxal  Order  Bill  —  Second  Reading — 
Local  Government  •  (70). 

AFGHANISTAN— REPORTED  DISTURB- 
ANCES.—Q  QESTION. 

The  Earl  of  FIFE :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Whether  it  he  true,  as 
reported  from  India,  that  the  Khyber 
Pass  is  now  held  by  tribes  who  are 
fighting  against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan ;  and,  if  that  be  the  case,  whether 
that  interferes  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  Indian  Government  for  keeping  open 
the  Pass  ? 

The  SEOEETARY  of  STATE  for 
INDIA  (Viscount  Cross)  :  All  reports 
that  are  received  from  Afghanistan,  un- 
less they  are  authenticated  by  positive 
information  from  the  Viceroy,  are  to  be 
discounted  to  a  certain  extent.  Numerous 
reports  have  been  spread  abroad,  I  think, 
of  a  mischievous  character,  and  many  of 
them  have  turned  out  to  be  untrue. 
With  regard  to  the  Question  of  the  noble 
Earl,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Viceroy  is 
in  constant  communication  by  telegraph 
with  me,  and  if  anything  of  importance 
takes  place,  he  invariably  sends  me 
word  the  moment  he  hears  of  it.  '  Up  to 
the  present  moment  I  have  received  no- 
thing whatever  from  the  Viceroy  as  to 
the  disturbances  in  the  Khyber  Pass ; 
but  when  I  saw  this  subject  referred  to 
in  the  newspapers  I  thought  it  so  im- 
portant that  I  sent  a  special  telegram  to 
the  Viceroy  regarding  it.  To  that  tele- 
gram I  have  not  yet  received  any  answer; 
but  I  expect  one  to-morrow,  when  I 
may  be  able  to  give  a  reply  to  the  noble 
Lord's  Question. 
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RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

(The  Lord  Stanley  of  Fretton.) 

(no.  74.)      THIBD  EEADINQ. 

3foved,  '*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3\" 
— {The  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston.) 

Motion  agreed  to.     Bill  read  3*. 

On  Question,  *'That  the  Bill  do  pass?*' 

On  Motion  of  The  Earl  of  Selborne, 

the  following  Amendment    made: — In 

Clause    25,    page    11,    line    19,    after 

(**  made  ")  insert — 

(<<  Provided  that  the  court  of  commissioners 
shall  have  power  to  direct  that  no  higher 
charge  shall  he  made  to  any  person  for  services 
in  respect  of  goods  carried  over  a  less  distance 
than  is  made  to  another  person  for  similar  ser- 
vices in  respect  of  the  same  description  and 
quantity  of  goods  carried  over  a  greater  dis- 
tance on  the  same  line  of  railway.") 

Further  Amendment  made. 

Bill  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

LUNACY  DISTRICTS  (sCOTLAND)  BILL.    [h.L.] 

'  A  Bill  to  make  provision  for  altering  and 
varying  lunacy  districts  in  Scotland— Was  j!?rtf- 
aeittcd  hy  The  Marquess  of  Lothian ;  road  1*. 
(No.  82.) 

House  adjourned  at  Five  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  5th  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]  —  Private  Bills  {by  Order)-- 
Second  Reading— FiamboTongh  Head  Tram- 
ways.* 

Third  Headi ny—SntioJi  District  Water,  and 
passed. 

Public  Bills  —  Committee  —  First  Offenders 
{re-eomm.)  [189]— r. p. ;  Truck  [  109]— b.p. 

Provisional  Order  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First 
Reading — Tramways  (No.  !)••  [257]. 

Report— \jocs1  Government  (Poor  Law)  •  [226] ; 
Locjil  Government  (Poor  Law)  (No.  2)  • 
[227] ;  Ijocal  Government  (Highways)  • 
[224J. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 


SUTTON  DISTRICT  WATER  BILL 
{hy  Order), 

THIRD   READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Queotion  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time."— (I/r.  Dodds,) 


Mr.  KELLY  (Camberwell,  N.)  in 
rising  to  move — 

'^  That  the  Bill  he  re-committed  to  the  former 
Committee,  with  respect  to  two  new  Clauses 
(rates  at  which  water  is  to  he  supplied  for  do- 
mestic purposes)  and  (Duty  to  public  ac- 
counts),'* 

said :  I  do  not  apologize  for  proposing 
the  recommittal  of  the  Bill,  because 
from  the  point  of  view  which  I  take  of 
this  measure,  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  should  be  fairly  stated  to  the  House. 
It  cannot  be  stated,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  this  Bill  has  ever  been  before  a 
Committee  in  any  proper  sense,  nor  has 
there  been  any  opportunity  afforded  for 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  it  to 
oppose  it.  The  Bill  was  undoubtedly 
sent  to  a  Committee,  but  those  whose 
rights  were  endangered  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  that  Com- 
mittee, I  feel  bound  to  notice  shortlv 
the  reason  why  the  ratepayers  were  not 
represented  before  the  Committee.  A 
Eosolution  was  proposed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Sutton  for  the 
presentation  of  a  Petition,  asking  that 
the  ratepayers  should  be  allowed  to 
oppose  the  Bill.  That  Resolution  was 
resisted  by  the  Water  Company,  but  was 
carried,  and  a  Petition  was  accordingly 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  House  allowed  the  ratepayers 
to  come  in.  If  nothing  further  had  been 
done,  there  would  have  been  no  discus- 
sion upon  this  Bill,  except  in  Committee. 
But  an  extraordinary  and  unwarrantable 
action  was  taken  by  the  Water  (company 
through  one  of  their  Directors  by  several 
of  their  shareholders.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board,  the  Kesolu- 
tion  authorizing  the  Local  Board  to 
oppose  the  Bill  was  rescinded  by  a  ma- 
jority of  1. 

Sir  TREVOE  LAWRENCE  (Surrey, 
Reigate) :  I  rise  to  Order.  I  wish  to 
know,  Sir,  whether  the  hon.  Member  is 
entitled,  in  discussing  a  proposal  to  re- 
commit this  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting certain  new  clauses,  to  enter  into 
the  general  question  of  the  Bill  itself. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
proposes  to  re*  commit  the  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  new  clauses,  and 
the  discussion  must  be  confined  to  the 
new  clauses  which  he  proposes  to 
insert. 

Mr.  KELLY :  I  wish  to  confine  my- 
self strictly  to  your  ruling,  Sir ;  but  it 
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will  be  impossible  to  argue  the  question 
whether  the  Bill  should  bo  re-committed 
or  not,  unless  I  am  able  to  state  the  rea- 
son why  the  Bill  was  not  opposed  before 
the  Select  Committee,  as  it  certainly 
ought  to  have  been.  I  venture  to  think 
I  am  in  Order,  and  I  propose  to  be  very 
brief  in  my  remarks.  I  say  that  the 
Hesolution  of  the  Local  Board  to  oppose 
this  Bill  was  rescinded  by  a  majority 
of  1. 

Sir  TREVOE  LAWRENCE :  I  beg 
again  to  rise  to  Order.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, Sir,  is  entirely  disregarding  your 
ruling. 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  have  not  heard 
yet  what  the  point  is  which  the  hon. 
Member  desires  to  raise.  The  clauses 
which  he  proposes  to  insert,  if  the  Bill 
is  re- committed,  relate  to  the  rates  at 
which  water  is  to  be  supplied  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Company  to  publish  accounts. 

Mr.  KELLY :  I  am  obliged  to  give 
reasons  for  proposing  the  insertion  of 
these  clauses.  Unless  I  can  satisfy  the 
House  that  the  ratepayers  of  Sutton 
have  been  shut  out  from  a  hearing  before 
the  Committee  by  what  I  conceive  to  be 
most  unfair  and  unwarrantable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Water  Company,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  justify  the  course  I 
am  now  taking.  I  may  say  at  once  that 
I  should  have  shrunk  from  troubling 
hon.  Members  with  the  matter  at  all 
unless  I  had  felt  satisfied  that  corrupt 
influence  had  been  used  to  shut  out  the 
ratepayers  from  being  represented  before 
the  Committee.  I  hope  then  that  I  am 
not  doing  wrong  when  I  repeat  again 
that  the  Motion  rescinding  the  Resolu- 
tion to  oppose  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  1.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
majority  which  voted  to  rescind  the  Reso- 
lution there  was  one  Director  and  two 
large  shareholders  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany. Consequently,  gentlemen  who 
had  been  elected  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  ratepayers,  voted  against  those 
interests,  and  prevented  the  Bill  from 
being  properly  discussed  before  a  Com- 
mittee. In  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers, 
having,  I  trust,  satisfied  the  House  that 
the  ratepayers  were  improperly  shut  out 
on  that  occasion,  I  would  venture  to  say 
one  word  as  to  the  principle  which 
usually  guides  the  deliberations  of  this 
House  in  reference  to  Private  Bills. 
The  Water  Company  is  now  coming 


here  to  ask  for  powers  to  double 
their  capital,  and  they  are  asking  for 
very  extraordinary  powers  which  are 
now  never  conceded  in  any  modern  Bill, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  are  not  conferred 
upon  any  Water  Company.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  ever  found  now  that  the  words 
'*  Annual  rack  rent  and  valuation"  are 
introduced  into  a  Bill,  and  if  any  Com- 
pany happens  to  come  here  which  pos- 
sesses that  right  it  is  generally  exorcise^ 
from  the  provisions  of  their  Bill.  Of  course 
it  is  our  duty  to  revise  whatever  power 
may  have  been  improperly  or  wrongly 
conferred  upon  a  Company,  and  to  re- 
vise them  in  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers, so  that  they  may  be  made  just 
and  right.  This  House  has  done  that 
over  and  over  again,  and  has  even  gone 
a  great  deal  further.  I  will  only  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  case  of 
the  Yauxhall  and  Southwark  Water 
Company.  They  were  required  not  only 
to  do  what  I  ask  a  Committee  to  do  in 
this  case,  but  a  great  deal  more,  because 
that  Company  was  compelled  to  put  by 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  provide  the 
payment  of  interest  upon  capital.  I  ask 
for  nothing  of  that  kind  here.  There  was 
another  point  then  raised.  It  was  made 
competent  for  the  ratepayers,  as  has 
been  provided  successfully  in  other  cases, 
to  secure  that  the  maximum  of  10  per 
cent  profit  should  be  reduced  to  7  per 
cent.  A  provision  of  that  kind  is  not 
asked  for  now.  This  Company  is  en- 
titled to  pay  1 0  per  cent,  and  more  than 
that,  they  are  further  allowed  to  pay 
back  dividends  for  a  great  number  of 
years  up  to  10  per  cent.  The  Sutton 
Water  Company  now  come  before  the 
House  to  ask  for  power  to  raise  new 
capital.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to 
say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  raise  new  capital,  but  what  I  do  say 
is  that  they  ought  only  to  be  allowed 
additional  capital  on  condition  of  paying 
due  regard  to  the  wants  and  interests  ol 
the  ratepayers.  Our  complaint  is  that  in 
asking  for  fresh  capital  the  Company 
propose  to  obtain  it  upon  a  different 
principle  from  that  which  has  guided  the 
House  in  other  cases,  and  therefore  I 
propose  that — 

"  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the 
Company  shall  be  entitled,  m  the  case  of  a 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  to  any 
private  dwelling  house  or  part  of  a  private 
dwelling  house,  to  charge  only  at  a  rate  per 
centum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  per  centum 
on  the  net  rateable  Ycuue  upon  which  the  assoss- 
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ment  to  tho  poor^s  rate  is  computed  in  the  parish 
or  district  where  such  dwelling  house  is  situate : 
Provided  always,  That  the  Company  may  charge 
for  a  supply  of  water  which  cannot  be  supplied 
by  gravitation  from  any  of  their  reservoirs, 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  not  rateable  value  of  the  premises 
supplied  ;  "  and  **  That  the  Company  shall 
publish  half-yearly  a  full  statement  of  its  in- 
come and  expenditure  from  all  sources  whatso- 
ever, together  with  full  particulars  of  its  c-apital 
account  in  two  local  newspapers  in  tho  district 
supplied  by  the  Company." 

I  have  called  attentioo  to  the  fact  that 
the  words  contained  in  the  Company's 
Act  are  *'  Annual  rack-rent  and  valua- 
tion." My  contention  is  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  which  has  guided 
recent  legislation  in  regard  to  Water 
Companies  these  words  **  Annual  rack- 
rents  and  valuation  "  should  bo  altered 
into  **  Annual  rent  and  annual  valua- 
tion." I  maintain  that  those  words  come 
strictly  within  the  ruling  of  the  case  of 
Dodds  against  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany, when  the  highest  tribunal  in  this 
conntry  held  that  the  words  of  the  Act 
did  not  mean  the  annual  gross  value  but 
the  annual  net  value.  I  have  only  very 
little  more  to  say.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Epsom 
Division  of  Surrey  (Mr.  Cubitt)  is  pre- 
pared to  contend  that  this  application  is 
not  made  in  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers of  Sutton.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  House  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
places  himself  in  this  singular  position, 
that  he  is  arguing  that  the  ratepayers  of 
Sutton  are  anxious  to  pay  a  great  deal 
more  for  their  water  supply  than  they 
ought  to  pay.  I  think  that  will  be  a 
very  difficult  proposition  to  establish  to 
tho  satisfaction  of  the  House.  I  will 
only  point  out,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am 
simply  asking  for  the  re-committal  of  the 
Bill  in  reference  to  these  clauses,  and  I 
trust  I  have  satisfied  the  House  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  unscrupulous  action  of  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  stifling 
the  voice  of  the  ratepayers  that  this 
question  was  not  discussed  in  Committee 
at  the  time  it  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed. I  venture  to  think  that  if  I  have 
established  that  allegation  the  House 
will  really  have  no  option  but  to  consent 
to  the  re-committal  of  the  Bill  in  order 
that  these  clauses  may  be  considered  and 
dealt  with. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  the  words  **  now  read  the  third 
time,"  in  order  to  add  the  words  **re-com- 
xnitted  to  the  former  Committee  with  respect  to 
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two  new  Clauses  (Rates  at  which  water  is  to  be 
supplied  for  domestic  purposes)  and  (Duty  to 
publish  accounts)." — {Mr.  Kelly.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
'now  read  the  third  time'  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Mr.  cubitt  (Surrey,  Mid) :  I  am 
sorry,  Sir,  on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  that  I  am  compelled  again  to  trouble 
the  House  upon  this  question.  I  hardly 
ever  remember  a  case  in  which  an  osten- 
sibly unopposed  Bill  has  been  so  delibe- 
rately opposed  in  all  its  stages  except 
in  the  proper  place — namely,  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  this  House.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  House  by  enter- 
ing into  the  technical  question  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Camberwell  (Mr. 
Kelly)  has  introduced,  but  I  must  pro- 
test against  the  words  *'  unscrupulous  ac- 
tion," as  applied  to  certain  Members  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Sutton.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  House  that  the  Sutton 
Water  Company  is  purely  a  Local  Com- 
pany, and  that  a  great  many  of  its  share- 
holders, who  live  in  the  locality,  have 
no  other  object  than  that  of  benefitting 
the  ratepayers.  It  so  happens  that  some 
of  them  are  members  of  the  Local  Board, 
but  it  also  happens  that  after  the  Bill 
had  been  read  a  second  time  the  House 
treated  all  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  matter  with  special  indulgence.  The 
opponents  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Standing  Orders,  and  obtained  additional 
time  to  enable  them  to  oppose  the  Bill 
before  a  Select  Committee.  Before  the 
Committee  sat  the  various  questions 
in  dispute  were  settled  with  the  Local 
Board,  and  the  Local  Board  with- 
drew all  their  opposition.  The  result 
was  that  this  measure,  instead  of  being 
referred  to  an  ordinary  Select  Com- 
mittee, went,  as  an  unopposed  Bill, 
before  the  Committee  presided  over  by 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means. 
Having  made  that  explanation  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  entertained  by  the 
House  in  this  way.  It  is  a  somewhat 
strange  thing  that,  although  this  Bill 
has  been  debated  on  three  or  four  sepa- 
rate occasions  iu  this  House  the  parti- 
cular clauses  which  the  hon.  Member 
now  moves  never  appeared  upon  tho 
Paper  until  a  few  days  ago,  nor  was 
the  question  raised  at  all  until  the  Bill 
had  been  read  a  second  time ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
singular  course  to  take  to  refer  the  Bill 
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back  again  to  a  Committee.  I  believe 
that  the  Committee  over  which  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  presides 
would  not  be  competent  to  deal  with 
such  questions  as  those  which  are  raised 
in  these  new  clauses.  The  question  is 
one  which  relates  to  the  percentage  to 
be  paid  to  the  shareholders,  and  would 
require  to  be  considered  upon  evidence 
which  the  Committee  on  Unopposed  Bills 
is  not  competent  to  take.  I,  therefore, 
hope  to  have  the  authority  of  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  for  opposing 
the  unusual  course  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Camber  well  now  proposes 
to  take 

Sir  CHARLES  LEWIS  (Antrim,  N.): 
I  may  say  that  I  have  a  considerable 
property  interest  in  Sutton,  but  I  have 
no  connection  with  this  Water  Com- 
pany. I  wish,  however,  to  point  out 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  if,  in 
regard  to  this  Bill,  we  were  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  procedure,  which  is  altogether 
unusual.  It  seems  to  be  thought  now 
that  after  a  Private  Bill  has  been  read  a 
second  time  and  considered  by  a  Select 
Committee,  it  should  be  subjected  to 
opposition  on  the  Eeport  stage,  or  upon 
the  third  reading.  This  is  a  case  of  that' 
kind.  All  these  matters  have  been  gone 
into  since  the  Bill  was  brought  before 
the  House,  and  now  an  attempt  is  made 
to  re- open  the  whole  question.  I  must 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  unless  we 
consent  to  depart  altogether  from  the 
ordinary  Hules  and  practice  of  the  House 
with  reference  to  Private  Bill  Legislation 
we  ought  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal which  is  now  made.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that 
these  clauses  are  very  reasonable  if  they 
had  been  brought  before  the  Committee 
at  the  proper  time,  and  under  proper 
circumstances.  I  must,  however,  strenu- 
ously resist  this  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Camberwell 
to  alter  the  practice  and  spirit  which  has 
hitherto  guided  our  Private  Bill  Legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  COGHILL  (Newcastle  -  under- 
Lyme) :  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
there  was  a  long  contest  in  the  Law 
Courts  over  this  particular  question  of 
the  rateable  value.  Having  had  that 
question  thoroughly  ventilated  I  think 
Parliament  would  stultify  itself  if  it 
omitted  to  put  the  words  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  into  this  Bui.  I  also  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  in 


the  interest  of  the  shareholders  of  this 
Company,  because  thero  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  Water  Companies 
have  been  known  to  behave  with  lavish 
extravagance  towards  the  water  con- 
sumers. In  more  than  one  case  they 
have  provided  the  consumers  with  alto- 
gether extraneous  articles,  such  as  eels 
and  other  solid  matter,  which  ought,  in 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  to  have 
been  charged  for,  and  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  allowed  to  make  these 
gratuitous  presents  to  the  consumers 
without  receiving  payment  for  them. 
No  doubt,  the  Company  have  a  right 
to  be  paid  for  what  they  supply  to 
the  consumers  of  water ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  their  customers  very  much  object  to 
this  extraneous  matter  and  these  foreign 
substances  being  supplied  to  them  at  all. 
I  feel  bound,  on  this  occasion,  to  sup- 
port, cordially,  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member. 

The  CHAIEMAN  of  COMMITTEES 
(Mr.    Courtney)    (Cornwall,  Bodmin) : 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  has 
just  spoken  (Mr.  Coghill)  has  treated  the 
question  in  a  somewhat  abstract  fashion, 
without    reference    to    the     particular 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  Bill.     I  am  not  going  to  enter  into 
the  questions  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Camberwell  (Mr.  Kelly).  The  case 
is  this.     This  is  a  Motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  a  Private  Bill.     If  the  Bill 
had  gone  before  an  opposed  Committee, 
the  questions  now  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Camberwell  in  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  behind  me 
(Mr.  Coghill]  feels  interested  could  have 
been  argued  and  decided  there ;  but  the 
Local     Authorities     who    might    have 
brought    these    questions     before    the 
Select  Committee    failed    to    take  the 
necessary  steps  for  doing  so.     And  now, 
upon  the  third  reading,  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  whole  matter  sent  back  to  the 
Committee,  in  order  to  do  that  which 
could  have  been  done  in  the  first  place 
if  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  had  taken 
the  proper  steps  for  enforcing  what  they 
say  they  now  desire.     The  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Camberwell 
is  to  send  the  Bill  back  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee ;  but  I   venture  to  say  that  the 
same  Committee  would  not  undertake 
this  duty.     It  is  a  duty  which  can  only 
be  undertaken  after  hearing  evidence. 
It  is  altogether  new  matter,  which  only 
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an  unbiased  Committee  could  possibly 
docido  after  hearing  evidence.  If  the 
House  sends  the  Bill  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unopposed  Bills  we  shall 
only  have  to  report  that  the  case  is  not 
one  that  can  be  entertained  by  us,  and 
we  shall  find  it  necessaiy  to  ask  the 
House  to  treat  it  as  an  opposed  Bill,  and 
to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
matter.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the 
opponents,  by  their  own  laches,  should 
have  lost  their  opportunity  of  contesting 
the  Bill.  Allow  me  to  point  out  that, 
although  the  House  will  probably  affirm 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  has  yet 
to  go  before  another  House,  and  if  the 
opponents  have  no  opportunity  before 
the  House  of  Commons  they  may  be 
able  to  obtain  one  for  opposing  the  Bill 
**  elsewhere ;  "  and  in  that  case  the  ques- 
tions now  raised  can  be  fully  fought  out  in 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
whole  matter  can  then  be  fully  investi- 
gated and  decided.  I  hope  the  House 
will  refuse  to  enter  into  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  particular  proposals  now 
made  in  respect  of  these  clauses,  and 
will  simply  insist  upon  reading  the  Bill 
a  third  time. 

Mr.  EADCLIFFE  COOKE  (New- 
ington,  W.) :  Perhaps  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  from 
the  Opposition  Benches  (Mr.  Coghill), 
will  allow  me  to  remind  him  that  some 
of  the  substances  he  has  mentioned  as 
having  been  found  in  the  Metropolitan 
water  supply  are  not  foreign  substances 
at  all.  I  only  rise,  however,  to  say  that 
if  this  Bill  is  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  opponents  of  the  measure  will 
be  in  no  better  position  than  they  were 
when  the  Bill  was  considered  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  because  I  understand 
that  neither  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Camberwell,  nor  any  person  on  his  be- 
half, nor  any  person  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  ratepayers  of  Sutton,  will  be 
able  to  go  before  that  Committee  to  sup- 
port the  clauses  which  the  hon.  Member 
wants  the  Committee  to  insert.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  very  bad 
case.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  hard 
for  the  House  to  re- commit  the  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  matter  con- 
sidered which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
get  properly  considered,  even  if  the  Bill 
is  referred  back  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Islington, 
W.) :  I  have  only  one  word  to  say.    The 

Mr.  Courinei/ 


hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  said  the  third  reading  ought 
to  be  passed,  because  no  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  when 
it  was  before  the  Committee.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Camberwell  (Mr. 
Kelly),  however,  has  stated  that  the 
Local  Board  of  Sutton  passed  a  Eeso- 
lution  that  a  Petition  against  the  Bill 
should  be  presented,  praying  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  oppose  the  Bill  in 
Committee,  and  that  this  Eesolution  was 
subsequently  rescinded  by  a  majority  of 
1  only.  Certainly,  if,  as  has  been  alleged, 
the  majority  who  rescinded  the  Eeso- 
lution included  a  Director  and  certain 
shareholders  of  the  Sutton  Water  Com- 
pany who  did  not  scruple  to  vote  against 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  I  think 
that  is  a  matter  which  justifies  the  hon. 
Member  in  asking  for  the  re-committal  of 
the  Bill.  If  this  fact  is  accurately  stated, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  present  con- 
sumers wore  prevented  from  being 
properly  represented  when  the  Local 
Board  came  to  their  final  decision.  I 
think  we  ought  to  receive  some  explan- 
ation of  this  circumstance  from  those 
who  are  now  supporting  the  Bill,  in  order 
to  show  whether  or  not  the  Local  Board 
abstained  from  opposing  the  Bill  under 
such  peculiar  and  objectionable  circum- 
stances. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  192  ;  Noes 
102  :  Majority  90.— (Div.  List,  No.  109.) 

Main  Question  put. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Q  UUSTIONS. 

DOMINIOX  OF  CANADA— THE  "  MOLLY 
ADAMS  "—DEPOSITION  OF  CAPTAIN 
JACOBS. 

Mr.  GOURLEY  (Sunderland)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
If  he  will  be  good  enough  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  nature  of  the  reply  re- 
ceived from  the  Canadian  Government 
relative  to  the  deposition  of  Captain 
Jacobs,  of  the  Molly  AdamSy  dated  12th 
November,  1886;  and,  whether  he  can 
account  for  the  delay  which  has  arisen 
in  not  receiving  an  earlier  reply  to  tho 
despatch  sent  to  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope,  on 
the  27th  December  last,  regarding  this 
vessel ? 
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The  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (^Hampstead) :  The 
general  nature  of  the  reply  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Canadian  Government 
shows  that  the  statements  of  Captain 
Jacobs  are  in  some  particulars  quite  in- 
correct, and  in  others  are  so  exaggerated 
as  to  g^ve  an  entirely  misleading  ac- 
count of  the  occurrence.  With  regard 
to  the  delay,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
in  expressing  his  regret  at  the  delay 
which  has  occurred  in  sending  a  reply, 
said — 

"  Some  time  was  taken  in  collecting  the  evi- 
dence embodied  in  the  Keports  which  accom- 
panied the  Minute  of  the  Privy  Cooncil  of  the 
Dominion  (and  are  enclosed  in  his  despatch); 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  General  Election  for 
the  Federal  Parliament  to  some  extent  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  business  in  the  Public  De- 
par  tments,  and  increased  the  delay.*' 

RAILWAYS  (IRELAND)-aREAT  SOUTH- 
ERN AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COM- 
PANY. 

Mr.  LEAHY  (Kildare,  S.)  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther it  is  a  fact  that  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Bailway  Company,  at 
Moorhill  and  Canny  Court  on  the  Bal- 
tinglass  Extension  Line,  acquired  pos- 
session of  a  plot  of  land  from  the  tenants 
of  the  locality  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  flag  station  at  that  point,  which  is  very 
much  needed,  where  six  roads  converge 
each  leading  to  populous  districts ; 
whether  the  Kail  way  Company  are  now 
offering  this  ground  so  received  for  that 
special  purpose  for  sale,  and  whether,  if 
the  land  is  sold,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
erect  a  station  there,  thereby  inflicting 
a  continuation  of  the  present  inconve- 
nience to  over  300  residents  who  have 
memorialized  against  the  sale  of  this 
land ;  and,  whether  the  Board  of  Trade 
will  take  steps  to  prevent  this  alleged 
injustice  being  carried  out,  or  cause  the 
sale  of  this  land  to  be  stayed  until  the 
inhabitants  have  an  oppoi*tunity  of  op- 
posing this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company? 

The  secretary  (Baron  Henby 
Db  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
The  Board  of  Trade  are  informed  by 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
they  had  any  intention  of  erecting  a 
station  at  Moorhill  and  Canny  Court,  on 
the  Baltinglass  Line,  and  they  did  not 
acquire  any  land  for  such  a  purpose. 


THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)— DERRY- 
GONNELLY  PETTY  SESSIONS. 

Mb.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh,  N.) 
asked  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that,  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  July  last,  a  party  of  Nationalists 
on  their  way  home  from  a  demonstration 
held  in  Derrygonnelly,  County  Ferma- 
nagh, were  fired  at,  as  alleged,  by  an 
Orangeman  named  James  Kerr  at  a 
place  called  Dromore,  near  Derrygon- 
nelly ;  whether  the  said  James  Kerr  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Crown  at  Derrygon- 
nelly Petty  Sessions  on  Friday,  30th 
July,  1886,  for  this  offence,  when  the 
following  witnesses,  John  Gallagher, 
John  M^Glone,  and  Patrick  Cox,  swore 
in  the  most  positive  manner  that  they 
distinctly  saw  James  Kerr  fire  three 
shots  in  quick  succession  at  them ;  whe- 
ther the  majority  of  the  magistrates  on 
the  Bench  refused  informations  against 
Kerr,  and  whether  any  of  the  magis- 
trates so  refusing  are  friends  of  the  ac- 
cused ;  whether  the  Attorney  General, 
on  reading  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  magistrates,  ordered  a  new  trial ; 
whether,  when  the  Crown  Solicitor  for 
Fermanagh  (Mr.  Alexander),  by  order 
from  the  Attorney  General,  brought  up 
the  case  a  second  time  before  the  magis- 
trates at  Derrygonnelly  Petty  Sessions 
on  the  26th  November,  1886,  the  magis- 
trates on  the  Bench  refused  to  accede  to 
the  order  made  by  the  Attorney  General ; 
whether  two  of  the  magistrates  were 
from  another  Petty  Sessions  district,  and 
is  it  true  that  one  of  them  never  sat  at 
Petty  Sessions  in  Derrygonnelly  pre- 
vious to  the  hearing  of  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  James  Kerr ;  is  it  a  fact 
that  the  Crown  had  three  additional 
witnesses  to  examine  in  this  case,  and 
that  the  magistrates  refuse  to  hear  them  ; 
why  was  a  new  trial  ordered,  and  on 
what  grounds  did  the  Attorney  General 
recede  from  the  order  he  made  for  a  new 
trial ;  and,  will  he  order  a  fresh  trial,  or 
explain  the  reason  why  he  declines  to 
do  so  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity):  Proceedings  were  taken  by 
the  police  at  the  time,  and  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Ques- 
tion. Some  witnesses  supported,  while 
others  rebutted,  the  charge  by  direct 
evidence,  and  the  Bench  refused  to  send 
the  aooused  for  trial.    On  reading  the 
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Sapera,  I  thought  it  poseihle  that  the 
usticea  had  fallen  into  the  same  ouh- 
tako  as  the  hoo.  Gentleman  Beems  to 
hare  done  in  his  Question,  and  that  thej 
had  regarded  the  proceedings  as  a  trial, 
and  not  as  a  preliminary  investigation 
with  a  view  to  trial.  I  accordinglj 
directed  the  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor 
to  have  fresh  sammonsea  issued,  and  the 
case  brought  forward  again.  This  was 
done;  but  although  some  further  evi- 
dence was  forthcoming,  the  Justices  de- 
clined to  alter  their  former  ruling,  or  to 
re-open  the  inquiry,  and  I  have  no  power 
to  interfere  further.  I  would  add  that 
it  ia  not  to  be  understood  that  Justices 
have  not  considerable  discretion  as  to 
sending  a  case  for  trial,  or  that  the 
magistrates  exercised  this  discretion  im- 
properly in  the  caee;  but  I  thought  that 
they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
further  considering  it.  I  am  unable  to 
give  the  information  asked  for  as  to  the 
oompositioD  of  the  Bench. 

Me.  W.  KEDMOND  asked,  whether 
the  attention  of  the  right  hou.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  been  directed  to 
the  language  used  by  Mr.  Carson,  one 
of  the  magistrates  on  the  occasion,  to 
the  effect  that  the  action  of  the  Attorney 
General  ordering  a  new  trial  was  shame- 
ful and  an  insuit  to  the  Bench,  and  that 
the  Bench  would  not  review  again  their 
former  decision  at  the  beck  of  any  offi- 
cial ;  whether  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  thought  thatproper  language 
for  B  magistrate  to  use  towards  the  He- 
presentative  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland ;  and,  whether  he  had 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  it  ? 

Ma.  HOLMES  said,  he  had  no  power 
to  order  the  magistrates  to  alter  their 
decision. 

Mb.  W.  REDMOND :  Does  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  not  con- 
eider  the  language  of  Mr.  Caraon  an 
insult  to  him? 

Mb-  speaker  :  Order,  order ! 

riSHISa  PIEllS  AND  HARBOURS  (IRE- 
LAND) —  TIER  AT  ARDMORE,  CO. 
WATERFORD. 

Sir  GDYER  HUNTER  (Hackney, 
Central]  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther the  Government  are  in  a  position 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  a  Petition  made 
by  the  fishermen  and  residents  of  Ard- 
more,  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  to 
Mr.  Holmes 
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the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  IB66, 
for  the  erection  of  a  pier  or  breakwater, 
neoeMary  for  the  protection  of  the  nume- 
rous boata  engaged  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  that  place,  and  towards  which 
private  subscriptions  to  a  cousiderable 
amount  were  promised,  and  a  substan- 
tial baronial  grant  passed  about  three 
years  ago ;  whether,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  some  such  protection,  much 
poverty  prevails  among  the  fishermen ; 
and,  whether  the  able-bodied  are,  aa  a 
consequence,  emigrating  to  America? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel .  Kjkq-Hamlu*) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
aaid  ;  This  case  has  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commission  on  Irish 
Public  Works,  who  will  consider  it,  to- 
gether with  other  similar  cases.  The 
Royal  Commissionera  propose  to  visit 
the  Coast  next  month,  and  will  visit 
Ardmore.  The  police  ore  not  awaro 
that  much  poverty  exists  among  the 
people  there,  or  that  the  emigration  ia 
exceptional. 

POST      OFFICE  —  MID  -  DAT      MAILS 

BETWEEN     BRISTOL     AND    SOUTH 

WALES. 

Mft.  L.  PRY  (Bristol,  N.)  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  he  can 
now  state  when  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing the  midday  mails  between  Bristol 
and  South  Wales,  through  the  Severn 
Tunnel,  will  come  into  operation  ;  and, 
if  not,  what  is  the  reaion  for  the  delay  ? 

Tee  postmaster  GENERAL(Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  The 
Post  Office  is  still  in  communication  with 
the  Railway  Company  in  reference  to 
the  conveyance  of  the  local  mails  be- 
tween Bristol  and  South  Wales  by  the 
Severn  Tunnel  Line;  and  endeavours 
will  be  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
early  conclusion. 

post  office— mail    steamers   in 

the  north  of  scotland. 

Mr.  McDonald    cameron 

(Wick,  &c.)  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  he  will  give  orders 
that  at  least  the  contract  rate  of  speed 
of  10  knots  an  hour  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  Mail  Steamers  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  The 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  probably 
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refers  to  the  Orkney  Mail  Packet,  re- 
specting which  I  have  received  other 
representations.  The  contract  requires 
vessels  to  be  provided  capable  of  steam- 
ing at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  10  knots 
an  hour ;  but  there  must  often  be  occa- 
sions when,  from  adverse  circumstances 
of  wind  and  weather,  that  speed  cannot 
be  maintained.  I  will,  however,  have 
inquiry  made  as  to  the  recent  perform- 
ance of  the  service. 

SEA- FISHING  BOATS  (SCOTLAND)  ACT, 

1886. 

Mb.  McDonald    oameeon 

(Wick,  &c.)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  the  Sea-Fish- 
ing Boats  (Scotland)  Act  of  1886,  which 
was  passed  on  the  26th  of  June  of  that 
year,  has  not  yet  become  operative,  in 
consequence  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
provided  for  by  the  Act  not  having  been 
issued,  or  if  issued,  not  having  been 
transmitted  to  the  Collectors  of  Customs ; 
and,  whether  he  can  say  when  these 
Orders  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Col- 
lectors of  Customs  ? 

TheLORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.A. 
Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities) :  The  Order  in 
Council  was  passed  on  the  7th  of  March, 
without  which  the  Act  was  inoperative. 
But  I  understand  from  the  Board  of 
Customs  that  elaborate  instructions  had 
to  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Collectors  of  Customs  in  administering 
the  Act.  The  final  proof  of  these  in- 
structions were  sent  by  the  Board  of 
Customs  to  the  Stationery  Office  on 
April  2nd  for  printing,  but  the  requisite 
copies  have  not  yet  been  received  by 
them  from  that  Department.  Every 
expedition,  however,  will  be  used,  in 
order  that  the  instructions  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Collectors  of  Customs 
as  soon  as  possible. 

LABOURERS     (IRELAND)      ACT  —  COT- 
TAGES IN  THIC  BANDON  UNION. 

Mb.  hooper  (Cork,  S.E.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  delay 
that  has  occurred  in  forwarding  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Bandon  Union 
the  Provisional  Order  for  the  erection  of 
labourers*  cottages  in  that  Union  ? 

TiiK  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETiUiY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,   Isle  of  Thanet)   (who  replied) 


said :  Petitions  having  been  lodged 
against  the  Order,  it  cannot  become 
absolute  until  confirmed  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  The  Law  Officers  have  settled 
the  preliminaries,  and  the  matter  will  be 
before  His  Excellency  in  Council  in  a  few 
days. 

HARBOUR  AND   PASSING    TOLLS  ACT, 

I86L 

Mb.  R.  W.  duff  (Banffshire)  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
the  amended  conditions  (specifying  rate 
of  interest,  &c.)  on  which  loans  will  be 
made  for  harbour  improvement,  under 
the  Harbour  and  Passing  Tolls  Act  of 
1861? 

The  SECRETARY  (Mr.  Jackson) 
(Leeds,  N.) :  Yes,  Sir;  I  will  lay  the 
Treasury  Minute  on  this  subject  on  the 
Table  very  shortly. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS-DEFICIENT  VEN- 
TILATION IN  THE  VOTE  OFFICE. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  deficient  ventilation  in  the  Vote 
Office  ;  whether  he  will  have  the  electric 
lighting  apparatus  introduced  in  lieu  of 
the  four  antiquated  gas  jets  at  present 
in  use;  and,  whether  the  existing  ar- 
rangements have  been  proved  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  officials  ? 

The  first  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
Plunket)  (Dublin  University) :  I  am 
afraid  it  is  true  that  the  Vote  Office  is 
inconveniently  small,  and  that  at  times 
when  much  crowded  the  ventilation  is 
not  very  good ;  but  I  have  not,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  heard  that  the  existing  ar- 
rangements have  proved  injurious  to  the 
health  of  our  excellent  officials  in  that 
Office.  I  fear  there  will  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  mending  the  matter ;  but  I 
will  consult  with  Dr.  Percy  as  to  what 
can  be  done  as  to  substituting  electric 
for  gas  lighting.  The  difficulty  is  that 
the  plant  for  our  electric  lighting  is 
already  strained  to  the  utmost. 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART- 
ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  HISTORICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS  —  WELSH  MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  (Merionethshire) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  tbo  Treasury, 
Whether  he  will  submit  to  the  Royal 
Gommission  on  Historical  Manuscripts 


the  report,  and  could  not  concur  with 
the  view  taken  of  the  reanlt  of  the  caae 
of  If'Conkey  snd  Bobarteon.  That 
certainly  was  not  a  decieion  of  the  Court 
thai  to  let  even  the  smnUeet  portion  of 
the  holding  would  deprive  the  tenant  of 
the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act,  although  one 
of  the  Judges  threw  out  some  such 
suggeetioQ. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  :  I  would  like  to 
sa;  that  the  Question  which  appears  on 
the  Paper  is  a  very  diOerent  Question 
from  that  which  I  desired  to  put  to  the 
right  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

CHIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND)  — 
THREATENING  LETTERS  — GEORGE 
HEWSON. 

Mr.  CONWAY  (Lei»jim,  N.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  an  emer- 
gency man,  named  Lennox,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  George  Hewson,  of  Droma- 
hair,  County  Leitrim,  was  charged,  ia 
the  early  part  of  April,  at  Drumkoerin, 
with  writing  threatening  letters  ;  whether 
the  said  letters  were  directed  respectively 
to  hia  employer  and  to  himself  ;  whether 
Lennox  personally  complained  to  the 
police  )  whether  police  aeked  to  be  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  letters  by  Lennox, 
with  the  result  that  Lennox  was  charged 
with  being  the  writer  of  the  originus ; 
whether  a  primd  fatit  case  was  made  out 
by  tbe  police  against  Lennox ;  whether 
his  employer  declined  to  proceed  against 
hio),  with  the  result  that,  on  the  15th 
April,  18B7,  Lennox  was  discharged; 
whether  the  GavemmeDt  will  take  up 
the  prosecution ;  and,  whether  the  so- 
called  threatening  letters  were  reported 
by  the  police,  and  formulated  in  the 
return  of  crime  for  the  quarter  ending 
31et  March,  1887? 

Thb  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kihh-Habmah) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  Lennox,  who  is  not  an  emergency 
man,  but  a  caretaker,  employed  by  Mr. 
Hewson,  reported  to  the  police  that  he 
had  received  a  threatening  letter.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  himself.  Mo 
letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Hewson.  Tbe 
police  tested  Lennox's  handwritino;,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  pro- 
bably written  the  letter.  The  evidence, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  establish 
a  case;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Lennox  was  discharged.  Mr.  Hewson 
University),  in  reply,  eaid,  he  had  seen   had  nothing  whaterer  to  do  with  the 
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the  deBJrability  of  appointing  a  com- 
pbt^iit  Welfh  scholar  to  inspect  and 
calendar  the  collections  of  manuscripts 
in  Wales  ? 

TuK  KECRETARY  (Mr.  Jacksok) 
CT^eeds,  N.)  :  I  am  informed  by  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  that 
they  have  at  present  no  application 
before  thorn  for  an  inspection  of  Welsh 
manuscripts  from  any  posBessor  of  such 
documents.  They  are  quite  prepared  at 
any  time,  so  far  as  other  work  on  hand 
and  the  funds  at  their  disposal  will 
allow,  to  undertake  the  inspection  of  any 
Welsh  manuscripts  of  historical  value 
brought  under  their  notice ;  but  no 
special  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of 
such  manuscripts  coold  be  made. 

IBIWI    LAND  LAW   BILL-"M'CONKEY 

B.  ROHERTSON." 

Mit.  T.  M.  IIEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
asked  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Do  the  Uovemment  intend  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  their  Land  Bill  to  remedy  the  hard- 
ship resulting  from  the  decision  of 
"M'Conkey  o.  Robertson  "  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  whereby  tenants  who  have 
subltt  evea  the  smallest  portion  uf  their 
land,  for  labourers  cottages  or  otherwise, 
are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1881;  has  his  attention  been 
called  to  the  report  in  Tfi«  Fntman's 
Journal  of  May  2,  of  the  case  of  Sarah 
Keating,  tenant.  Captain  George  Bolton, 
landlord,  which  wtm  an  appeal  by  the 
landlord  from  the  decision  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners,  on  the  ground  that  the 
tenant  was  not  in  occupation  of  the 
holding  in  respect  of  which  the  fair  rent 
was  fixed  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1661 ;  and  as  to  which  tbo 
Court  stated — 

"  That  it  ITU  for  the  LegisUture  to  decide 
whetht^r  Mich  a  itato  of  things  ihould  continne, 
hut  Ihoy  n'Cre  boimd  by  tho  decision  of 
'  Kl'Cunkoy  r.  RubertBon,'  Hnd  accordingly  thoy 
should  diimisB  this  originating  notice  on  that 
ground ;  " 

and  whotbiir,  in  view  of  tho  fact  that 
the  leuRcholders,  who  are  now  to  be 
admittiid  to  tho  bonofit  of  tho  Act  of 
1H8I,  liBV<i  nimrly  all  labourers  cottages 
oroi'tL'd  on  thoir  lands,  tho  Government 
will  liiko  care  that  such  technical  "sub-  \ 
lettiiig  "  shall  not  be  allowed  to  defeat : 
the  intentions  of  Parliament  ?  ' 

ATTORNEY    GENERAL   for 
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iho  House  tor  waating  its  time  by  the 
presentatiou  of  statistics  like  tbese  in  a 
form  which  cannot  bo  of  any  use  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  HENNIKEE  HEATOX  said,  his 
reason  for  asking  the  Question  was  that 
a  contract  was  about  to  be  signed  for  10 
years,  thus  cloeing  the  door  to  all 
reform.  It  was  absoluely  necessary  for 
him  to  ask  these  Questions,  as  the  pre- 
paration oi  the  Beturne  might  oi^cupj 
the  ofiicials  at  the  Post  OfBce  five  or  six 
months. 


case,  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.  The  case  oicumug  nearthe  | 
end  of  tho  quarter,  was  at  first  included 
in  the  Beturn  of  Outrages  for  that 
quarter ;  but,  as  the  result  of  the  sub- 
sequent investigation,  steps  were  taken 
to  cancel  the  record,  a  note  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  April  Beturn. 

LAW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CROWN— NON- 
COKTEXTIOUS  BUSISESS, 

Mk.  SYDNEY  BUXTON  (Tower 
Hamlet's,  Poplar)  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  In  how  many  instances, 
during  the  years  I8S4,  \%%^,  and  18tJ6, 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
was  obtained  in  oases  of  nou-contontiouB 
business  ? 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Jaokson) 
(Leeds,  N.) :  The  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney Qeaeral  and  Solicitor  Qeneral  was 
obtained  in  non- contentious  business  in 
1684  in  350  cases;  in  1885,  in  405 
cases;  in  18S6,  in  3G0  cases.  These 
figures  do  not  include  consultations,  or 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  or  Solicitor 
Qeneral  has  been  taken  by  the  various 
Departments  of  the  State  by  means  of 
personal  inquiry,  or  informal  letter ; 
nor  do  they  include  casoa  decided  by  the 
Attorney  Ueneral  as  to  licences  in  mort- 
main, or  cases  referred  to  him  for  direc- 
tion under  tho  Public  Prosecutions  Act, 
nor  hsarings  under  the  Patent  Act. 

POST    OFFICE  —  PAYMENT     TO     THE 
AUSTRAUAN  GOVERNMENT  ON  AC- 
COUNT OF  POSTAGES  I879-8S. 
Mk.    HENNIKEE    HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
What  were  the  sums  paid  to  the  Austra- 
lian Governments  on  account  of  postages 
collected   in    the   United    Kingdom  on 
Australian  Mails  during  the  years  1879, 
1880,     1881,     1882,     1883,     1884,    and 
1885? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Eaikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  The 
sums  paid  to  the  Govornmenta  of  tbe 
Australasian  Colonies  on  account  of 
postage  collected  in  the  United  King- 
dom on  correspondence  Eont  in  Austra- 
lasian mails  during  tho  years  men- 
tioned by  the  lion.  Gentleman  were  as 
follows:— In  the  year  1879,  £56,722; 
1880,  £36,757;  1881,  £34,750;  1882, 
£38,209;  1883,£a9,9H;  1B84,  £42,374; 
1885,  £50,515.     I  have  to  apologize  to 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS  — INTERFERENCE 
BY  THE  POLICE. 
Mr.  LABOUCHEEE  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  hie  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a 
peaceable  meeting  was  being  held  in 
Kennington  last  Sunday,  when  Inspeo- 
tor  Ohamberlaiu  called  upon  those 
taking  part  in  it  to  break  up,  because  a 
mob  calling  themselves  the  Primross 
Society  were  advancing  with  hostile  in- 
tent, and,  upon  hia  orders  not  being 
complied  with,  directed  tbe  police  to 
break  up  the  meeting ;  and,  whether 
peaceable  meetings,  which  do  not  inter- 
fere with  traffic,  are  not  to  he  permitted 
in  the  streets,  if  the  Primrose  Society  or 
any  other  Association  con  template  break- 
ing them  un  ? 

Tub  UNDER  SECEETAEY  o? 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- A Vortlby  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  The 
CommisBioner  of  Police  informs  me  that 
Inspector  Chamberlain  did  not  call  upon 
tbe  meeting  held  in  Kennington  last 
Sunday  to  break  up,  and  that  he  did  not 
direct  the  police  to  break  it  up.  The 
mere  contemplation  of  violence  by 
Primrose  Societies  gives  to  the  police  no 
additional  powers  of  interference  with 
peaceable  meetings. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE  TEAR 

OF    HER    MAJESTV'8     REIGN— THE 

SERVICE  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Mu.  LABOUCHEEE  (Northampton) 

asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 

Whether  he  has  bad  bis  attention  called 

to  a  letter  in  The  Pall  ifall  GatetU,  from 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  which  it  is  slated 

that   the    Doan  and  Cbapter  of  AVest- 

minster  Abbey  intend  to  present  to  the 

Abbey  Restoration  Fund  the  value  of 

all  the  materials  used  for  the  contem- 
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plated  Jubilee  Service;  whether  these 
materials  will  belong  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  or  bo  sold  for  the  account  of 
the  Treasury;  and,  whether,  at  the 
contemplated  service,  the  claims  of 
every  class  of  the  community  to  tickets 
will  be  fully  recognized  ?  The  hon. 
Member  explained  that  since  putting  the 
Question  on  the  Notice  Paper  he  had 
received  from  Archdeacon  Farrar  a 
communication  in  which  he  stated  that 
hiQ  letter  was  written  under  a  misconcep- 
tion. Therefore,  he  would  not  ask  the 
first  two  portions  of  the  Question ;  but 
he  would  supplement  the  third  part  by 
inquiring  when  the  additional  Estimate 
for  the  ceremony  at  Westminster  Abbey 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members, 
as  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  April 
20,  and  had  not  yet  been  presented  to 
the  House  ? 

Mr.  COBB  (Warwick,  8.E.,  Eugby) 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether,  atthe  Queen's  JubileeThanks- 
giving  Service  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  2 1  st  June,  seats  will  be  apportioned 
to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  representatives  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  Church, 
Law,  Colonies,  India,  and  numerous 
other  Bodies  and  persons  selected  to 
represent  the  nation,  and  the  space  for 
other  spectators  will  be  extremely 
limited ;  whether  the  ceremony  is  to  be 
of  a  National  character ;  and,  whether 
seats  will  be  apportioned  to  members 
of  the  various  Nonconformist  Bodies, 
Working  Men's  Clubs,  Trades  Unions, 
Friendly  Societies,  Miners  Associations, 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  the 
Agricultural  Labourers  Union,  and 
other  Associations  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  which  the  working  classes  are 
connected,  so  that  all  classes  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  may  be  represented 
in  proportion,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their 
numbers  ? 

The  FIRST  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
Plunket)  (Dublin  University) :  I  hope 
the  Estimate  will  be  laid  on  the  Table 
early  next  week.  As  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Question,  and  in  answer  to  the 
Question  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warwickshire,  the  ceremony  is  intended 
to  be  national.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
will  have  exclusive  control  of  the  admis- 
sion to  the  Abbey  on  the  occasion  ;  and, 
he  proposes,  he  tells  me,  to  follow  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  precedent  of  the 
arrangements   on  the   occasion   of  the 

i/r.  Lahouehere 


Thanksgiving  Service  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  which  were  understood  to 
have  given  satisfaction  at  that  time.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  all  classes  of  the 
people  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  pro- 
perly represented. 

Mr.  H.  J.  WILSON  (York,  W.R., 
Holmfirth)  :  I  wish  to  ask,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  Questions,  whether  any 
Nonconformist  ministers  have  been,  or 
will  be,  invited  to  take  part  in  this 
national  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  PLUNKET:  I  cannot  go  into 
the  details  of  the  arrangements.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, as  far  as  he  can,  will  endeavour  to 
secure  that  all  classes  of  the  people 
shall  be  properly  represented  on  the 
occasion. 

RUSSIA  —  IMPRISONMENT      OF      MR. 
ROBINSON,  A  BRITISH  SUBJECT. 

Mr.  JOICEY  (Durham,  Chester-le- 
Street)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  he  has  yet 
received  any  Report  from  Sir  Bobert 
Morier,  the  British  Bepresentative  at 
St.  Petersburg,  as  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Eobinson,  a  British  subject,  who,  after 
having  been  imprisoned  by  the  Bussian 
Government  for  eight  months  without 
trial,  for  infringing  its  Passport  Begu- 
lations,  was  sentenced  to  four  months' 
imprisonment ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  Bobinson  was  kept  in  prison  before 
trial  without  any  advice  being  given  by 
the  Bussian  Authorities  to  the  British 
Embassy  or  Consulate ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  sentence  was  passed  on 
Bobinson  on  the  4- 16th  December  last, 
and  that  the  Bussian  Procureur  General 
announced  that  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment would  not  begin  till  January  24th 
— February  5th,  60  days  after  the 
sentence  was  passed,  although  Bobin- 
son had  been  in  prison  so  many  months 
without  trial;  whether  Bobinson  has 
already  been  in  prison  more  than  four 
months  since  sentence  was  passed ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  his  detention  now  is 
illegal ;  and,  whether*  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  wire  instructions  to 
Sir  Bobert  Morier  to  press  for  the  im- 
mediate release  of  Bobinson  ? 

The  UNDEB  SECBETABY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Ferousson)  (Man- 
Chester,  N.E.) :  Sir  Bobert  Morier  has 
sent  the  reply  on  the  case  receiv'<^  from 
the   Buasian    Government.      Bdi(>in8on 
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was  arrested  for  having  a  false  passport. 
Until  he  could  be  tried,  he  was  im- 
prisoned under  a  provision  of  the  law 
as  a  vagabond  for  being  without  a  per- 
mit of  residence.  Sentence  was  passed 
on  him  on  the  4- 16th  of  December.  It 
was  communicated  to  him  on  the  18- 
30th,  from  which  date  the  legal  interval 
of  15  days  was  allowed  for  appeal.  The 
operation  of  the  sentence  began  on  the 
2- 14th  January,  and  has  not  expired. 
He  was  condemned  to  expulsion  on  its 
termination.  It  is  not  the  practice, 
when  foreigners  are  arrested  for  in- 
fractions of  the  law,  to  inform  their  Em- 
basies  or  Consulates.  There  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  illegal  in  the  pro- 
cedure. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS  —  THE  TOBACCO 
DUTIES— SCOTCH  ROLL  TOBACCO. 

Db.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  exceptional  position  of  the  roll 
tobacco  trade  in  Scotland,  and  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired  for  the  manufacture  of  Scotch 
roll  tobacco,  a  large  number  of  opera- 
tives have  been  dismissed)  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  reduction  in  duty  on  the  2l8t 
instant;  and,  whether,  to  prevent  the 
loss  and  hardship  thereby  caused,  he 
will  consider  the  propriety  of  granting, 
in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  roll  tobacco 
trade,  a  similar  concession  to  that 
granted  to  the  cigar  manufacturers? 

The  chancellor  ofthe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Qoschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square)  :  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  position  of  the  roll 
tobacco  trade  in  Scotland ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  position  of  different  manufacturers, 
even  in  Scotland,  in  the  sense  of  the 
hon.  Member's  Question.  While  re- 
presentations have  come  to  me  from 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  I  have  had 
none  from  others;  and  I  must  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before  in  this  House — 
that  the  month  for  the  reduction  of  duty 
was  specially  arranged  in  the  interest  of 
the  roll  tobacco  manufacturers.  There 
are,  I  am  aware,  some  special  cases 
where  there  is  more  difficulty  than  in 
others,  owing  to  the  longer  period  over 
which  the  manufacture  extends ;  but  in 


these  cases  there  are  also  special  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  my j udgment,  render 
it  easier  for  the  manufacturers  to  re- 
coup their  loss.  I  regret  that  any 
operatives  should  have  been  temporarily 
dismissed,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  manufacturers  to  incur  a  loss  for 
two  or  three  weeks  by  taking  out  at 
the  higher  duty  the  small  amount  of  ad- 
ditional tobacco  necessary  for  their  work 
during  a  week  or  two,  a  loss  a  part  of 
which,  at  all  events,  I  should  think  they 
could  have  recouped ;  but  I  do  not  see 
my  way  to  make  a  change  which,  while 
giving  relief  to  some,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  faith  by  others.  I  did 
not  make  the  concession  to  the  cigar 
manufacturers  till  I  had  ascertained  at 
a  deputation,  in  which  gentlemen  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  in- 
cluding Scotland,  were  present,  that  the 
case  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  could  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  and  was  not  on  all 
fours  with  it. 

Dr.  CAMERON  asked,  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not 
aware  that  the  loss  incurred  hy  roll* 
tobacco  manufacturers  in  Scotland  would 
be  infinitely  heavier  than  the  loss  in- 
curred by  cigar  manufacturers  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain from  the  deputation  that  had 
waited  upon  him  whether  the  case  of 
the  cigar  manufacturers  was  on  all  fours 
with  other  cases,  and  there  appeared  t) 
be  a  unanimous  view  that  there  was  a 
difference. 

Mr.  HOOPER  (Cork,  S.E.)  asked, 
whether  on  the  deputation  the  whole  of 
the  tobacco  manufacturers  in  Ireland 
were  represented  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  did  not  know  that 
there  was  on  the  deputation  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland  ;  but  there  was  a  gentleman 
from  Scotland.  He  was  extremely  sorry 
that  inconvenience  should  be  caused  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  trade  by  a  boon 
which  he  thought  the  whole  of  the  trade 
recognized  as  satisfactory  in  itself;  but  he 
was  afraid  that  in  all  cases  of  a  change 
of  duty  there  was  some  inconvenience 
felt  in  eome  quarters.  Having  given 
full  weight  to  the  representations  made 
to  him  by  the  deputation,  he  was  afraid 
he  must  close  the  door  upon  any  further 
concession. 
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SOUTH  PACIFIC— TONOA— 
SIR.  B.  LEEFE,  THE  BRITISH  CONSUL. 
Mr.  W.  n.  JAMES  (Gateshead)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Col.  " 
Whether  bia  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  letter  in  Tht  Si/dnetj  Morning  Herald. 
in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, atatos  that  Mr.  B.  Leefe,  tht 
British  Consul  at  Tonga,  informed  the 
Boman  Catholic  priests  who  waited  upon 
him,  that— 

"Tbe  King  iras  perfocUy  juatifled  ia  perae- 
cuUdb  the  people  who  wero  not  of  hia  religion, 
and  in  forcing  tliem  to  turn  ovor  to  his 
religion ; ' ' 

and,  whether  the  Consul,  in  giving  such 
advice,  was  acting  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions  ? 

Mr.  ATKINSON  (Boston)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  re- 

?3rt  of  doiogB  in  Tonga,  given  by  Tie 
■all  Mall  Gazette  of  the  3rd  instant ;  and, 
whether  ho  has  any  further  intelligence 
from  Tonga  ? 

Tub  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
'Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  I  have 
seen  tho  letter  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member ;  but  tho  passage  to  which  he 
alludes  is  in  a  letter  signed  "A.  W. 
Mackay,"  written,  as  we  gather,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Moulton,  who  is  the  chief 
Wesleyan  ministerin  Tonga,  Owingto 
the  excitement  prevailing  in  the  laland 
at  the  time,  it  seems  necessary  to  accept 
with  reserve  statements  from  either  side. 
The  despatches  as  yet  received  do  not 
in  any  way  confirm  the  report  of  Mr. 
Leefe's  alleged  language,  of  which  I 
should  Tonturo  to  doubt  the  accuracy. 
It  is  necessary  to  await  the  Report  of 
Sir  Charles  Mitchell,  who  reached  Tonga 
on  the  27th  of  March,  and  proposed  to 
send  a  telegraphic  summary  of  his  Re- 
port as  soon  as  practicable.  This  answer 
will,  I  think,  cover  Question  41,  put  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Boston. 

ACCOUNTANT  OENERAL'S  DEPAHT- 
MEXT  —  OREESWICU  HOSPITAL 
BRANCH. 

Mk.  W.  H.  JAMES  (Gateshead)  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whe- 
ther tho  Oifice  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Greenwich  lIoHpital  Branch  of  the  Ac- 
countant General's  Department  was 
lately  abolished,  the  occupant  of  the 
Office  receiving  a  gratuity  of  £1,500, 
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pension  of  £566  13«.  Ad.;  whe- 

toer,  soon  after,  the  appointment  was 
resuscitated,  the  title  of  "  Director  "  be- 
ing Bubatituted  for  that  of  Superinten- 
dent; and,  whether  it  is  true,  that  a 
salary  of  £1,000  per  annum  is  now  at- 
tached to  tho  Office,  although,  in  1879, 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  in  his  Report  on 
tho  Re-ori?anization  of  the  Admiralty, 
stated  that  theduties  could  be  performed 
by  a  principal  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  £600 
a-year  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesos,  Ealing) :  The 
Of&ce  of  Superintendent  of  tbe  Green- 
wich Hospital  Branch  of  the  Accountant 
General's  Department  was  abolished  in 
1885,  in  accordance  with  the  proposals 
of  the  Committee  on  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  the  pension  and  gratuity  men- 
tioned were  awarded  to  the  holder  of 
tho  Office,  who  had  served  more  than 
40  yoars.  The  appoiotmenthas  notbeon 
resuscitated ;  but,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  the  Office  of 
Director  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was 
created,  with  a  direct  responsibility  fur 
the  whole  of  tbe  business  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  which  had  hitherto  been 
divided  between  two  officers.  A  salary 
of  £1,000  a-year  is  attached  to  the  new 
Office,  as  recommended  by  tho  Com- 
mittee. In  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  tho  re-organization  of  the  Admiralty 
iu  IfiTo,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 
was  a  member,  there  is  no  recommenda- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  position  or  salary 
of  the  then  existing  Office  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
Branch.  It  may  be  added  that  under 
tho  new  system  tbe  cost  of  management 
has  been  largely  reduced. 

NAVY— H.ll.rt.  "  AJAX  "  —  COJIPEN-SA- 
TION   FOR  INJURIES. 

Mk.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  the  finding  of  the  Court  of  In- 
uiry  in  respect  to  the  injury  done  by 
I. M.S.  Ajax  Sring  shells  into  houses  in 
the  Firth  of  Clydo  will  be  laid  upon  tbo 
Table  of  the  House ;  and,  what  is  tho 
amount  of  the  claims  made  for  compensa- 
tion by  persons  whose  property  was  in- 
"■red  on  that  occasion? 

TnE  FIRST  LORD  (Lord  Qkokqe 
Hamilton)  (Middieaex,  Ealing) ;  Except 
in  special  cases  when  the  Court  has  been 
directed  not  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  treat  the  Be- 
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ports  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  as  confidential, 
and  I  propose  to  adhere  to  this  practice. 
The  claims  for  compensation  amount  to 
£390. 

ARMY  —  SOLDIERS      AT      POLITICAL 
MEETINGS  —  TUE      ROYAL      IRISH 
REGIMENT    AT    GOSPORT. 
Mb.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  a  number  of 
soldiers  of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment, 
now  quartered  at  Gosport,  took  part  at 
a  Unionist  meeting  at  Portsmouth  on 
29th  April,  and  conducted  themselves 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  their  proceed- 
ings being  thus  described  in  the  local 
Press — 

"  Great  uproar,  which  was  increased  by  tho 
throwing  of  something  by  a  private  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Rifles,  who  was  seated  in  the  front 
row  of  tho  gallery.  A  body  of  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  Roval  Irish  Rifles,  some  seamen,  and 
a  body  of  civilians  made  for  the  platform,  and, 
cheering  defiantly,  formed  a  bodyguard  round 
Private  Ilanna;" 

and)  whether  he  will  give  orders  for 
more  strictly  enforcing  the  Regulation 
forbidding  soldiers  iu  uniform  from 
taking  part  at  political  meetings  ? 

Thb  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
I  have  made  inquiry  into  this  matter, 
and  find  that  the  report  in  the  local 
Press  gives  a  very  inaccurate  account  of 
what  occurred.  There  were  some  eight 
or  nine  men  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  at 
the  meeting  in  question ;  but  they  were 
quite  orderly,  and  did  not  begin  any  dis- 
turbance. But  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  platform  by  a  mob  of  roughs  in 
order  to  break  up  the  meeting,  and  the 
soldiers,  on  a  call  been  made  from  the 
platform  for  assistance,  joined  in  re- 
storing order.  The  General  Officer  com- 
manding has  already  taken  steps  to  call 
attention  to  the  instruction  in  the  Queen's 
Regulations  as  to  soldiers  attending  poli- 
tical meetings  in  uniform. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked, 
whether  the  soldiers  in  question  were 
paid,  as  were  the  roughs  the  other  night 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  for  tearing  the  coats 
off  the  backs  of  those  who  expressed  dis- 
approbation ? 

Mb.  speaker  :  Order,  order ! 

BOSTON  ELECTION  PETITION— MR. 
FYDELL  ROWLEY. 
Mr.   finch  (Rutland)  asked   Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  with  re- 


ference to  the  case  of  Mr.  Fydell  Rowley, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  Mr.  Fydell 
Rowley  was  scheduled  to  the  Report  of 
the  Election  Commissioners,  and  has  not 
been  found  guilty  of  bribery ;  and,  whe- 
ther, under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Rowley 
is  disqualified  from  filling  tho  office  of 
High  Sheriff? 

The  CH  ANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Ooscubn)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  In  reply  to  tho  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 
aware  that  Mr.  Rowley  was  scheduled 
to  the  Report  of  the  Boston  Election 
Commissioners  as  having  been  guilty  of 
bribery  at  the  Election  of  1880.  I  have 
only  superficial  information  of  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings ;  but  I  believe  that 
a  prosecution  was  instituted  a^j^ainst  Mr. 
Rowley,  and  his  case  tried  at  Lincoln  in 
1 881,  when  the  jury  failed  to  agree.  Tho 
question  whether,  in  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Rowley  is  or  is  not  disqualified  from 
filling  tho  office  of  High  Sheriff  is 
rather  for  a  lawyer  to  pronounce  on  than 
myself. 

LAW  and;  JUSTICE-SOUTHAMPTON 
BOHOUGH  POLICE  COURT-EXCLU- 
SION OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Secreiary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  report,  in 
The  Hampshire  Independent,  of  certain 
proceedings  at  the  Southampton  Borough 
Police  Court  on  Friday,  29th  April,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  upon  a  man  of 
respectable  dress  and  appearance  being 
placed  in  the  dock,  and  before  any 
charge  had  been  preferred  against  him, 
the  solicitor  of  the  prosecutor  claimed 
from  the  magistrates,  and  obtained  from 
them,  permission  to  exclude  all  reporters 
of  the  Press,  as  well  as  tho  public  gene- 
rally, and  refused  to  allow  them  even  to 
hear  the  charge  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  accused ;  whether  such  report  is 
correct ;  whether  it  is  tho  fact  that  the 
accused  had  commenced  proceedings  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  that  his  case  was  set 
down  for  hearing  in  the  cause  list  of 
Friday  the  29th  ultimo,  and  that,  on  the 
previous  day,  he  was  arrested  at  the  in- 
stance of  one  of  the  co-respondents; 
whether  it  is  the  right,  and,  if  so,  under 
what  law  or  authority,  of  a  prosecuting 
solicitor  in  any  case  to  insist  that  the 
reporters  of  the  Press  should  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  charge  to  be  brought 
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States  in  place  of  from  Qoeenstown, 
judgiing  hj  the  weiglit  seat  last  year  ? 

The  POSTMASTEK  GENERAL 
(Mr.  EaikesI  (Cambridge  University)  : 
I  think  the  House  will  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  gratify 
the  quotidian  curiosity  of  thohou.  Mem- 
ber. But  I  thick  be  might  before  tbis 
have  learnt  more  oonsideration  for  a 
Public  Department  than  is  ehown  by  k 
eis  houra'  notice  of  a  Question  requiring 
considerable  statistical  inquiry.  If  he 
will  put  it  down  for  some  day  next  week 
I  will  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  HENNIKEE  HEATON  said, 
tho  Question  was  one  which  could  be 
answered  iu  half-an-bour. 


Maynooth  College  that  these  eviotiois 
have  taken  place.  I  wish  to  ask  him 
does  he  adhere  to  that  statement,  or  does 
he  withdraw  it  or  qualify  it  t 

Mr.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  8.):  With 
the  permission  of  the  House,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  state  that  I  am  the  solicitor 
to  Maynooth  College  and  its  Trustees, 
and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the 
allegation. 

Colonel  KINO-HARMAN  :  I  mo&t 
carefully  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  mortgagees.  I  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  agents.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  asked  me  the  names 
of  the  mortgagees,  and  I  stated  that  I 
had  been  informed  it  was  Haynooth 
College. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  :  I  ask  the  tight 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  is  the  Go- 
Temment  acquainted  with  all  those  cases 
of  eviction,  and  does  it  not  make  itself 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  agents 
in  each  case,  the  ground  of  the  eviction, 
and  everything  appertaining  to  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  ask  him  now,  will  he 
give  us  the  names  of  the  agents  in  these 
cases  who  are  evicting  these  40  families, 
who  admittedly  are  poor  and  practically 
starving.  Can  he  give  us  the  names  of 
the  mortgagees  for  whom  these  agents 
ore  acting  ? 

Colonel  RINQ-HABMAN  :  I  have 
already  given  the  name  of  the  agents^ 
the  Messrs.  Roe;  and oCthe  mortgagees, 
Maynooth  College. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALT :  Does  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  state  that  the 
Messrs.  Eoe,  the  Glenbeigh  evictors  and 
the  burners  of  the  houses,  are  acting  for 
Maynooth  College  in  this  matter  7 

Mtt.  SPEAKER  :  Order,  order 

POST  OFFICE  —  CAEEIAQB  OF  THE 
AM£RICAN  UAIL8  FROM  LONDON  TO 
QUEBNSTOWN. 

Ma.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  car- 
riage of  the  American  mails  from  Lon- 
don to  Queenstown  and  vic»  v«r»d  ;  are 
any  mails  put  on  board  the  regular  mail 
steamships  at  Liverpool  for  America ; 
and,  if  so,  what  price  per  lb.  is  paid  for 
these  letters  and  newspapers,  &c. ;  what 
price  is  paid  from  Queenstown  to  Ame- 
rica for  letters  and  newspapers ;  and, 
what  is  the  estimated  difference  in  the 
cost  of  conveyance  of  mails,  if  they  were 
all  sent  from  Liverpool  to  the  tjnited 
Jfr.  T.  M.  malg 


IRELAND— BELFAST— STRIKE  OF 

BHIPWHIOHTS. 
Mr.  M'CARTAN  (Down,  S.)  (f'jr 
Mr.  Sexton)  (Belfast,  >V.)  asked  tho 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  he  will  obtain  from  the 
Constabulary  in  Belfast,  and  communi- 
cate to  the  House,  and  report  on  the 
cause  and  estent  of  the  existing  strike 
among  the  shipyard  amphyei,  and  the 
probable  effect  of  its  prolonged  duration 
upon  the  peace  and  order  of  the  town  ? 
In  connection  with  the  Question,  I  would 
also  ask,  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  not  aware  that  there  appeared 
in  the  Belfast  morning  papers  of  yester- 
day a  letter  from  Mr.  M'Blain,  member 
of  a  large  shipbuilding  lirm,  in  which 
he  states  that  19-QOtfas  of  the  workmen 
at  present  on  strike  are  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  regulnr  in  their  hours  of 
work,  and  that  it  is  a  serious  grievance 
to  them  not  to  receive  their  wages 
veekly  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kihg-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  Sir,  I  hare  not  seen  the  letter  re- 
ferred to.  With  regard  to  the  Queslion 
on  the  Paper,  it  appears  that  the  only 
subject  in  dispute  is  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  to  be  paid  their 
wages  weekly  instead  of  fortnightly, 
as  at  present.  There  are  about  G,000 
workmen  concerned  in  the  movement. 

POST    OFFICE— CON  VKYANCE    OF    FO- 
REIGN AND  COLONIAL  MAILS,  1866. 
Mb.  HENNIKBR   HEATON  (Can- 
terbury)  asked  tho  Postmaster  General, 
The    estimated  amount  of  money  re- 
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oeived  as  postage  in  England  for  the 
conveyance  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Mails  during  the  year  1866? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  There 
are  no  records  from  which  an  answer 
to  the  hon.  Member's  Question  could  be 
framed. 

Mb.  HENNIKER  HEATON  gave 
Notice  that  on  the  Estimates  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  Post  Office  scandal, 
that  no  accounts  were  kept  of  the  money 
th.us  received 

Mb.  T.  C.  '  HARRINGTON  (DubUn, 
Harbour)  asked  whether,  in  view  of  the 
answer  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Goverment  intended  to  appoint  an  as- 
sistant Posmaster  General  ? 

Me.  speaker  :  Order,  order ! 

Subsequently, 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  ex- 
plained that,  by  a  curious  error,  1866 
had  been  printed  in  his  last  Question 
instead  of  1886. 

Mr.  raikes  said,  he  had  answered 
the  Question  on  the  Paper  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  to  g^ve  Notice  of  another  Ques- 
tion he  should  be  happy  to  answer  it. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)  —  THE 
AHADILLANE  BENCH  OF  MAGIS- 
TRATES. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther two  emergency  men,  named  re- 
spectively Daniel  Falvey  and  Timothy 
Buckley,  were  brought  before  the  Aha- 
dillane  Bench  of  Magistrates,  Captain 
Stokes,  R.M.,  presiding,  on  last  Wed- 
nesday, the  27th  April,  and  charged 
with  attacking  the  dwelling  house  of  a 
farmer,  named  Edmond  Twohig,  at 
Donoughmore,  on  the  25th  of  last 
March;  whether  the  charge  was  sub- 
stantiated by  several  witnesses ;  whether 
it  was  also  sworn  that  Buckley,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  drew  a  revolver, 
and  Falvey  called  on  him  to  fire  upon 
Twohig  and  his  young  daughters ;  whe- 
ther, notwithstanding  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, Captain  Stokes,  R.M.,  although 
stating  *'the  outrage  should  not  have 
been  committed,"  refused  to  send  the 
case  forward  for  trial;  whether  the 
other  magistrate,  Mr.  Charles  Lynch, 
disagreed  with  this  decision,  saying, 
*^  that  such  downright  blackguardism 
should  not  go  unpunished  ;  whether  the 


emergency  man  Falvey  was  confined  in 
the  Upton  Reformatory  for  five  years 
for  breaking  into  a  dwelling  house ; 
and,  whether  he  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  case  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubUn  Uni- 
versity),  in  reply,  said,  the  information 
he  possessed  did  not  bear  out  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
his  Question. 

Da.  TANNER :  May  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whether 
the  words  I  have  put  down  in  the  Ques- 
tion as  being  used  by  the  magistrates 
which  were  reported  in  the  local  news- 
papers are  not  absolutely  correct ;  and, 
whether,  again,  it  was  not  sworn  by  two 
or  three  witnesses  that  this  man 
Buckley  drew  a  revolver,  and  that 
Falvey  called  to  fire  upon  Twohig  and 
his  two  young  daughters  ?  I  will  ask 
the  right  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman 
also  a  point  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Question;  but  which  I  find  has  been 
removed  from  the  Paper 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order !  The 
hon.  Gentleman  is,  therefore,  not  en- 
titled to  ask  it. 

Mr,  holmes  [said,  he  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  story,  and 
he  could  only  repeat  what  he  had  pre- 
viously stated.  In  regard  to  much  of 
what  the  hon.  Member  observed  he  had 
no  information. 

Dr,  tanner  :  Of  course,  I  shall  re- 
peat this  Question. 

ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY— BOY- 
COTTING  AND  INTIMIDATION— RE- 
TURNS  BY  THE  POLICE. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  whether  it  is  true, 
as  reported,  that  the  Hon.  Captain 
Plunkett  has  addressed  a  Circular  Letter 
to  the  County  Inspectors  and  District 
Inspectors  of  Constabulary  in  his  Divi- 
sion, requiring  lists  of  Boycotting  and 
intimidation  cases  in  their  respective 
commands  since  last  September,  with 
mention  of  what  evidence  would  be 
available  in  the  event  of  it  being  decided 
to  institute  prosecutions  in  individual 
instances;  and,  whether  Captain  Plunkett 
is  acting  on  orders  received  from  the 
Executive  in  issuing  the  alleged  Circu- 
lar ;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  date  of  its 
iflsae? 

Hi 
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thb  parliamentary  under 

SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kisg-Harmam; 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (wlio  replied; 
said :  No  such  Return  as  the  oao  alluded 
to  Las  been  called  for  b;  Captain 
Ptunkett,  ao  far  as  tlie  Executive  are 
aware  of.  It  has  been  the  practice  foi 
a  considerable  time  past  for  the  Divi- 
sional Magistrate  to  submit  to  Qovem- 
ment  monthly  Returns  of  porsons  "Boy- 
cotted," and  other  matters  affecting  the 
peace  of  their  districts.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  origin  of  the  newspaper 
paragraph,  which  the  Government 
believe  to  be  in  all  other  respects  with- 
out foundation. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  WRITEIiS-THE  BONUS 
SCHEME. 

8ia  SAMUEL  WILSON  (Potts- 
mouth)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Why  the  services  of  Civil 
Service  writers,  previous  to  J  870,  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  count  under  the 
recent  Bonus  Scheme,  for  increase  of 
pay,  the  same  as  allowed  to  clerks  and 
all  other  Civil  servants ;  and,  whether 
the  Treasury  will  re-consider  the  ques- 
tion, ao  that  all  the  actual  services  of 
the  Civil  Service  writers  may  be  duly 
recogniaed  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  GoscnEN)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  square) :  The  Minute  of  the 
Treasury  of  December  last,  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  refers,  related  only  to 
copyists  upon  the  Qeneral  Register  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  This 
General  Register  created  a  new  class  of 
copyists,  and  the  Minute,  therefore, 
only  refers  to  service  rendered  in  that 
class  of  copyists,  and  not  to  possible 
antecedent  service  in  some  other 
capacity.  No  circumstances  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  which  make  me 
think  it  necessary  to  re-consider  the 
Minute. 

LAW     AND     POLICE  —  PEKSONAL 
SEARCHES  BY  THE  POLICE. 

Mr.  PICKAED  (York,  W.K„  Nor- 
manton)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Homo  Department,  Whether  he 
has  made  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the 
police  searching  the  men  and  boys  at 
the  Hoyland  Siltstone  Colliery,  York- 
shire, as  reported  in  TAe  BarmUy  Inde- 
ptndent  of  April  2nd ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther ho   will  state    under  what  legal 


authority  the  police  acted  in  searching 
the  persons  of  these  men  and  bojrs  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  (Mr,  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  The 
Secretary  ofState  has  obtained  aReport 
from  the  Chief  Constable  on  the  subject, 
who  informs  him  that  in  conseqaence  of 
an  application  received  from  the  official 
liquidator  of  the  colliery  three  aergeants 
and  one  constable  were  sent  to  the  pit,  a 
breach  of  the  peace  being  anticipated, 
while  search  was  made  among  the  men 
for  percussion  caps.  This  search  was 
instituted  in  consequence  of  a  pieiol 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  but  with- 
out percusaion  cap,  having  been  found 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  after 
violence  and  threats  had  been  used  by 
somo  of  the  men  against  the  under- 
viewor,  in  a  corf  of  dirt  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  pit.  The  Secretary  of 
State  understands  that  the  police  wore 
only  present,  while  the  search  itself  was 
conducted  under  the  personal  direction 
ot  the  manager,  who  considered  that  he 
had  the  right  to  make  it  under  the  Rules 
of  the  colliery,  and  it  was  made  purely 
out  of  consideration  for  the  safety  of  the 
miners,  the  pit  being  liable  to  Gre. 
The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  see  that 
anything  was  done  to  cal)  for  his  inter- 
ference. 

LAW  AND  POLICE -THE  SALVATION 
ARMY. 

Mr.  T.  D.  BOLTON  (Derbyshire, 
N.E.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  case  of 
five  members  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  seven  days' 
imprisonment  for  holding  a  meeting  at 
Eckington  in  Derbyshire,  this  being  tbo 
first  occasion  upon  which  they  had 
appeared  before  the  magiatrates ;  whe- 
ther information  has  reached  him  that 
one  of  the  prisoners,  the  captain  of  the 
Army,  is  in  a  very  bad  stato  of  health, 
and  will  be  seriously  injured  by  his  im- 
prisonment; and,  whether  he  will  in- 
quire into  the  case  with  a  view  to  a  re- 
mission of  the  sentence  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wohtley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  The 
Secretary  of  Stato  has  telegraphed  for 
information  as  to  the  facts  of  this  case, 
and  has  also  sent  for  a  Medical  Report 
from  the  prison  authorities.    The  latter 
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has  just  como  by  telegraph,  and  states 
that— 

"One  of  the  Salvation  Army  men  is  not 
robust,  but  is  not  ill,  and  not  likely  to  sufifcr 
from  the  short  imprisonment ;  "  and  that  the 
"  rest  are  in  good  health." 

INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  BILL  FOR 
WALES-CHARGE  OF  £300,000. 

Mr.  RICnA^RD  (Merthjr  Tydvil) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  the  Intermediate  Education 
Bill  for  Wales,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Den- 
bigh Boroughs  (Mr.  Kenyon),  has  been 
introduced  with  the  sanction  or  approval 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and, 
whether  the  proposal  it  contains  for 
charging  a  sum  of  £300,000  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  has  been  made  with 
any  understanding  that  it  will  be  favour- 
ably considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ? 

The  FIEST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  The  Bill 
has  been  prepared  on  the  solo  responsi- 
bility of  the  hon.  Members  whose  names 
are  on  the  back  of  the  Bill ;  and  while 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  great 
sympathy  with  the  object  sought  to  be 
promoted  by  those  hon.  Members,  they 
have  not  yet  considered  the  provisions 
of  the  measure,  nor  have  they  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
supported  by  hon.  Members  for  Wales. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  no  understanding 
exists  as  to  the  proposed  grant  of  public 
money. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE— COAL 
:!knNES  REGULATION  BILL. 

In    reply    to    Sir  John    Swinbubn 
(Staffordshire,  Lichfield), 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  said,  that  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  were  now  placed 
with  respect  to  Public  Business,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  name  a  day  for 
the  Committee  stage  of  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Bill. 

ORDERS    OF   THE  DAY. 

PRIVILEGE  (MR.  DILLON  AND  "THE 
TIMES"  NEWSPAPER).-RESOLUTION. 
ADJOUKNED   DEBATE.       [THIRD   NIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [Srd  May], 


"  That  the  publication  in  The  Tinui  news- 
paper of  the  2nd  of  May,  of  the  article  headed 
*  Parnellism  and  Crime,*  constitutes  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House."— (5ir  Charles 
Lewis.) 

And  which  Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That'*  to  tho 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  this  House  declines  to  treat  the  publication  of 
the  article  headed  *  Parnellism  and  Crime  *  in 
The  Times  of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,*'  —  (Mr,  Solicitor 
General^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  put,  **That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  f^tWeJ^i; — Ay 08  218;  Noes 
297  :  Majority  7 9,— (Div.  List,  No.  110.) 

Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  words  '  this  House  declines  to  treat 
the  publication  of  the  article  headed  *'  Parnell- 
ism and  Crime "  in  The  Times  of  the  2nd  of 
May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House ' 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
The  Motion  which  stood  before  the 
House  a  few  minutes  ago,  asks  the 
House  to  declare  the  article  published 
and  circulated  amongst  the  Members  to 
be  an  article  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  constituted  a  Breach  of  Pri* 
vilege.  The  House  has  decided  to  omit 
those  words;  but  it  has  not  yet  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  article  in  question  does  consti- 
tute a  Breach  of  Privilege.  Curiously 
enough,  the  House  is  not  even  asked  by 
the  Government  to  declare  any  such 
opinion.  It  is  only  asked  to  abstain  from 
expressing  an  opinion.  The  Amendment 
which  has  been  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  is  an  Amend- 
ment which  asks  the  House  to  decline  to 
treat  the  publication  of  the  article  headed 
**  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  as  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  curious  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  taken  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  facing  what  is  the 
real  issue,  and  that  it  should  seek  to 
evade  a  declaration  upon  this  grave 
matter  by  simply  asking  the  House  to 
decline  to  express  an  opinion.  I  can 
understand  why  the  House  is  merely 
asked  to  '' decline."  It  is  because  every 
precedent  which  could  have  been  brought 
before  the  House  would  be  to  the  eiiect 
that  such  an  article  as  the  one  we  have 
before  us  has  always  been  held  to  be  a 
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Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House 
whenever  the  House  has  been  asked  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  it.  There  are 
cases,  which  I  will  deal  with  presently, 
in  which  the  House  has  refrained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  at  all.  But  it  is 
for  the  Government  to  say  why  it  is  that 
they  now  ask  the  House  to  **  decline.*' 
I  am  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty,  be- 
cause I  find  myself  obliged,  respectfully, 
to  disagree  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Government  as  to  what 
are  the  precedents,  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  borne  out  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  this  House.  I  also  feel  some  difficulty 
in  finding  myself  bound  to  differ  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
both  as  to  law  and  precedent.  When  I 
come  to  examine  them  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  think  me  impertinent  in  that  re- 
mark. The  question  is  one  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  consider  during  the 
last  SIX  years,  and  I  have  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  studying  it  afforded  to 
me.^  I  have  heard  many  views  on  the 
subject,  both  accurate  and  inaccurate.  I 
have  been  subjected  personally  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  and  if  I  err 
to-night  it  will  not  be  from  want  of 
reflection  in  the  opinion  I  am  about  to 
express.  I  have  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  some  of  the  doctrines 
propounded  by  legal  tribunals  outside 
this  House  which  have  a  right  to  express 
an  opinion.  Now,  the  first  question 
which  I  propose  to  ask  the  House  is — 
What  kind  oflibels  have  been  repeatedly 
treated  by  the  House  as  Breaches  of 
Privilege  ?  The  matter  is  shortly  stated, 
in  very  much  better  words  than  I  could 
employ,  by  the  late  Sir  Erskine  May, 
who  says  in  his  book,  at  page  100 — 

"  Libels  upon  Members  have  been  constantly 
punished,  but  to  constitute  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege they  must  concern  the  character  or  conduct 
of  Members  in  that  capacity." 

If  the  article  we  have  to  consider 
does  not  come  within  that  definition 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  anything 
could.  It  is  a  direct  imputation — 
a  grave  imputation,  if  not  true— -and 
one  of  the  most  scandalous  imputations 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  against  the 
character  and  conduct  of  one  Member 

Socially  named  and  of  a  number  of  other 
embers  associated  with  him,  as  being 
parties  guUty  of  deliberate  falsehood, 

Mr.  Bradlaugh 


with  intent  to  deceive  this  House  during 
its  debates.  I  will  only  quote  one  sen- 
tence from  the  article  itself.    It  says — 

"  We  have  examined  an  elaborate  explanation 
made  by  one  of  the  most  respected  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  lieutenants  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and  we  have  shown  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  gross 
and  palpable  falsehoods." 

If  that  stood  alone,  surely  it  is  a  Breach 
of  Privilege.  But  the  article  goes  on  to 
say— 

''  Mr.  Dillon  either  refrained  from  all  serious 
efforts  of  recollection  and  inquiry,  and  reck- 
lessly palmed  off  upon  the  House,  as  ascertained 
facts  within  his  personal  knowledge,  a  mass  of 
confused,  inaccurate,  and  unexamined  memories, 
or  he  deliberately  told  the  House  a  detailed 
story  which  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  In  either 
case,  several  of  his  Colleagues  must  have  known 
that  his  statements  were  unfounded.  The  Party 
sat  exulting  by  and  endorsed  the  fabrication." 

If  this  be  not  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  kind  of  article 
which  can  constitute  such  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  statement,  that  it 
is  not  sustained  by  precedent  that  such 
a  matter  as  this  constitutes  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  I  have,  at  various  times,  had 
occasion  carefully  to  examine  every  pre- 
cedent. Lest  I  might  have  failed  in  my 
memory  I  went  through  the  wholeof  them 
again  last  night,  having  advantage  of  the 
brief  I  used  against  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury  when  I  last  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  question  for  some  days 
with  him,  and  I  can  find  no  such  pre- 
cedent. I  do  not  believe,  and  I  say  it 
with  all  respect  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  that  any  such  precedent  exists. 
I  am  sure  he  has  spoken  what  he  be- 
lieves ;  but  I  think  he  has  been  deceived 
by  those  who  have  not  paid  the  close 
attention  to  precedents  that  they  ought 
to  have  done.  I  am  corroborated  in  this, 
if  corroboration  were  needful,  by  the 
very  high  authority  of  the  late  Leader  of 
the  House,  who  last  night  expressed 
himself  more  distinctly  than  I  should 
like  to  do,  and  with  more  emphasis  than 
I  dare  use.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Paddington  (Lord  Ran- 
dolph ChurchiU)  said,  that  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  no  sane  or 
reasonable  person  would  say  that  in  this 
case  there  has  not  been  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
leges of  the  House.  Of  course,  the  noble 
Lord  is  better  acquainted  with  his  Col- 
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leagues  than  I  am,  and  has  a  better 
right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  their 
sanity  or  reasonableness  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly have.  The  noble  Lord  may  think 
there  is  some  meaning  in  the  word 
•  *  technical . "  [Lord  Randolph  Church- 
hill  (Faddington,  S.) :  Yes.]  Then  the 
noble  Lord  thinks  it  is  possible  to  charge  a 
man  with  being  a  murderer  *  *  technically,  *  * 
with  being  a  liar  **  technically,"  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  charge  a  number  of  per- 
sons with  wilfully  endorsing  a  deliberate 
falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  House  **  technically."  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  noble  Lord  is  a  better 
judge  of  technicalities  than  I  am  myself. 
I  only  understand  the  ordinary  English 
applicable  to  a  matter  of  this  kind.  My 
experience  —  an  experience  which  the 
noble  Lord  did  much  to  help  me  to,  and 
for  which  I  shall  be  ever  grateful — does 
not  enable  mo  to  understand  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  **  technical  "  by  an 
English  Gentleman  into  the  discussion 
of  a  question  of  this  kind.  Assuming 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  is 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House, 
is  there  sufficient  reason  for  the  House 
to  shrink  from  treating  it  as  such  ?  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  says  there  is. 
The  reason  why  he  asks  the  House  to 
decline  to  say  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  is  because  he  says 
the  Government  have  proposed  an  alter- 
native for  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  House — ^namely,  that  there  shall  be 
an  inquiry  into  this  matter,  conducted 
by  the  Attorney  General,  assisted  by 
some  Queen's  Counsel,  which  inquiry 
shall  assume  the  form  of  a  criminal  pro- 
secution against  the  publisher  of  The 
Times,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  considered  that  such 
a  course  would  give  an  express  advan- 
tage to  the  publisher  of  The  Times  and 
put  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  to  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  Attorney  General  in 
his  place,  because  he,  at  any  rate,  will 
appreciate  the  point  I  am  about  to  sub- 
mit. If  the  Amendment  of  the  Solicitor 
General  is  carried,  it  could  be  g^ven  in 
evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment 
against  the  publisher  of  The  TttneSt  to 
show  that  for  some  reason,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  given,  the  House  has 
declined  to  consider  this  grave  and 
scandalous  charge  and  infamous  imputa- 
tion a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and  the  jury 
would  be  influenced  by  that — influenoed 


to  the  extent  of  disagreeing ;  influenced 
to  the  extent  of  giving  the  defendant  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  which  every  counsel 
claims  for  his  client  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. If  this  were  a  cunningly  in- 
vented device  for  influencing  the  jury — 
which  I  am  sure  it  is  not — it  could  not 
have  been  more  adroitly  contrived.  If 
the  Government  had  used  the  weight  of 
their  authority  and  of  those  who  will 
follow  them  into  the  Lobby  to  declare 
these  articles  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
then  their  proposal  would  have  been 
a  logical  one,  and  it  would  have  been 
proper  to  come  to  the  House  for  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
prosecute  the  person  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House  has  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
Breach  of  Privilege,  by  publishing 
abominable  and  scandalous  charges 
which  are  not  true,  and  ought  to  be 
punished  with  a  heavier  punishment 
than  the  House  could  inflict  by  a  mere 
fine  or  sessional  imprisonment.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  newspaper  has 
been  industriously  engaged  for  some 
weeks  in  circulating  a  tissue  of  state- 
ments with  the  view  of  influencing 
the  passing  of  a  particular  Bill  rather 
than  the  advancement  of  any  matter  of 
truth.  If  I  were  to  judge  matters  by 
what  is  happening  outside  the  House, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment do  desire  to  influence  the  jury; 
because  I  find  hon.  Gentlemen  who  vote 
with  them,  and  over  whom  they  have  in- 
fluence, in  their  addresses  to  the  country, 
using  language  which  must  certainly 
reach  the  ears  of  all  who  are  likely  to 
be  jurymen,  to  excite  a  prejudice  which 
must  tell  against  the  Members  of  the 
Irish  Party  and  in  favour  of  the  publisher 
of  The  Times  whenever  the  matter  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  a  jury. 
In  his  speech  yesterday,  the  Solicitor 
General  used  some  words,  which  I  will 
trouble  the  House  with  for  a  moment. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said — 

«  We  are  bound,  when  a  question  of  thin  kind 
arises,  to  address  ourselves  to  it  with  referenoe 
strictly  to  legal  considerations." 

I  understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman to  say  that  he  said  that,  after 
consultation  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Colleague  the  Attorney  General — [The 
Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke) 
(Plymouth)  assented.]  I  am  right  in 
that.  Why,  then,  did  not  two  such 
acute  men  as  himself  and  the  Attorney 
General  advise  the    Government  that 
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they  were  putting  The  Times  in  a  posi- 
lion  of  advaiitage,  Lecaufec,  legally,  this 
Reftolution  could  be  given  in  evidence 
bef(;ro  a  jury?     [The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral  (Sir    Richard    Webster)    (Isle    of 
Wight)   dissented.]     Surely   the    hon. 
and  learned    Gentleman    does  not  re- 
momber  the  proceedings  commenced  in 
the    name    of   the    Attorney    General 
against  the  junior  Member  for  North- 
ampton,  in  which   a  whole   bundle  of 
jResolutions  of  the  House  were  admitted 
in  evidence  in   a  Trial   at    Bar  on  a 
criminal  information,  and  pressed,  de- 
spite  the  objection  of  the  defendant  in 
that  case  that  they  were  not  admissible 
in  evidence  against  him.    They  not  only 
formed  part  of  the  proceedings,  but  in 
summing  up  to  the  jury,  the  Court  sit- 
ting at   Bar,    and    not  with    a    single 
Judge— the   Court,   compoted  of  three 
Judges  of  high  eminence — commented 
upon  the  fact.     I    am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  possible  distinction  to  bo 
drawn   between  a  Trial  at  Bar  and  a 
trial  on    criminal    information    in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  or  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  on  indictment.     I  chal- 
lenge the  Attorney  General  to  show  that 
there  is  a  shadow  of  ground  for  any 
such   distinction.     Then,    if   the   Law 
Officers   know  this,  a  grave   responsi- 
bility rests  upon  them.     I  do  not  wish 
to  use  hard  words,  for  I  am  assured  of 
the  high  honour  and  ability  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen ;  but  it  looks  as 
if  they  have  neglected  that  considera- 
tion for  Party  purposes,  so  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  not  be  defeated  in  this 
crisis — a  crisis  which  they  have  them- 
selves provoked  by  the  persistent  course 
of  circulating  these  very  libels  in  their 
own  speeches,  so  that  a  verdict  against 
2'/ie  Times  would  mean  a  verdict  against 
nearly  every  individual  Member  of  the 
Government  as  well.     It  would  not  only 
bo  a  verdict  against  T/i^  Times,  but,  to 
adopt  the  words  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington,  it  would 
be  *•  technically  *'  to  condemn  the  Go- 
vernment.     Another    reason   given  by 
the  Solicitor   General  for  not  treating 
this  as  a  question  of  Privilege  is  one  in 
which  I  find  myself  utterly  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, BO  utterly  in  disagreement  that  I 
must  read  his  words,  for  fear  of  misre- 
presenting him.     The  Solicitor  General 
said  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  exa- 
mine the  long  range  of  precedents  which 
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had  been  referred  to,  but  that  he  had 
done  his  best.  He  then  proceeded  to 
say— 

"  I  have  not  found,  and  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one can  find,  an  instance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons exercising  this  power  of  punishment  by 
committal  to  prison  of  a  person  for  an  accusa- 
tion made  by  him  against  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was  not  directly  an 
accusation  of  corruption  or  a  misfeasance  in  a 
vote  given,  or  which  was  not  an  attempt  to 
coerce  and  intimidate  him  in  his  actions  in  the 
House  of  Commons." 

Well,  I  would  undertake  to  find  at  least 
a  dozen.  I  will,  however,  only  give 
one,  an  old  and  well-known  precedent, 
because  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  exhaust 
the  patience  of  the  House  long  before  I 
have  done  with  this  matter.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Solicitor  General  should 
not  have  found  a  precedent,  because  lie 
has  mentioned  the  case  of  * '  Burdett 
V,  Abbott,"  a  case  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  hear  quoted  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury,  some  half-a-dozen  times  or  so, 
when  I  was  before  a  Court.  It  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  14th  volume  of 
£asfs  ReportSy  in  which  every  prece- 
dent bearing  upon  this  question  down 
to  the  year  1811  has  been  carefully  col- 
lected. I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General,  or  those 
who  hold  consultation  with  the  Solicitor 
General  about  precedents,  went  back  be- 
yond 1811;  but  I  may  say  that  precedents 
from  thence  to  1839,  including  that  of 
**  Burdett  v,  Abbott,"  were  re- collected 
in  the  case  of  **  Stockdale  v.  Hansard," 
which  will  be  found  in  9  **  Adolphus 
and  Ellis."  I  have  those  precedents 
here,  and  none  of  them  bear  out  the 
contention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Soli- 
citor General.  I  will  give  one  which 
annihilates  his  contention  completely. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
has  dealt  with  the  case  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  I  excuse  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  ignorance,  especially  from 
the  short  time  he  has  had  to  study  the 
matter,  but  he  might  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  legal  Gentlemen  who  are  at  present 
Members  of  this  House.  Undoubtedly 
he  would  have  had  more  complete  infor- 
mation if  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  matter  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  I  have  had  myself. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  I 
say,  referred  to  the  case  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.    Now  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was 
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voted  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege  as 
the  autlior  of  an  adilreos  to  liis  consti- 
tuents, and  of  an  article  in  Cobbetfs 
Register,  I  do  not  intend  to  weary 
the  House  by  quoting  these  papers 
at  length.  Hon.  Members  will  find 
them  verbatim  in  the  16th  volume 
of  Hansard's  1st  series,  pages  138  to 
173.  That  libel  was  declared  to  be  a 
gross  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  its  publication, 
and  Lord  Ellen  borough,  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  held  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  been  properly  found  guilty, 
but  neither  his  address  to  his  consti- 
tuents, nor  the  article  in  Cuhhett^s  Re- 
gister contained  one  solitary  ingredient 
of  those  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  had  said  is  specifically 
necessary  before  the  House  would  commit 
anyone  to  prison.  If  we  had  not  had 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General* s 
assurance  that  he  had  consulted  his  hon. 
and  learned  Colleague,  and  that  they 
had  both  carefully  reflected  upon  the 
matter,  one  might  have  thought  that 
they  had  been  content  with  some  more 
modern  edition  of  a  work  on  Privilege, 
and  had  not  troubled  themselves  to  go 
into  any  of  these  matters  at  all.  What 
does  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral say  the  ingredients  are  that  are 
necessary  before  this  House  declares  that 
there  has  been  a  Breach  of  Privilege  ? 
In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  direct 
accusation  of  corruption ;  that  is  not 
the  case  in  this  instance.  Secondly,  an 
accusation  of  misfeasance  in  giving  a 
vote  ;  that  does  not  exist  here.  Thirdly, 
an  attempt  to  intimidate  or  coerce  the 
House  ;  that  is  not  here.  There  never 
was  a  more  careful — there  probably 
could  not  bo  a  more  learned— paper  than 
that  which  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  it  was  not  his  own  composi- 
tion ;  but  the  noble  Lord  knows  how 
often  he  himself  has  to  rely  on  matters 
which  are  searched  out  for  him.  It  is  a 
careful  argument  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
against  the  power  of  the  House  to  com- 
mit to  prison  Mr.  John  Gale  Jones,  who 
was  declared  by  the  House  to  have  been 
guilty  of  contempt  towards  it.  There  is 
not  a  suggestion  that  the  House  acted 
corruptedly  ;  nor  is  there  a  suggestion 
that  any  Member  of  the  House  voted 
corruptedly.  There  is  no  allegation  of 
any    unfair    grounds    or    motives — no 


suggestion  of  intimidation  or  coercion. 
Every  one  of  the  ingredients  which  the 
j  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  spe- 
I  cifically  named  are  wanting  in  this  case. 
i  If  the  exigencies  of  debate  permitted,  I 
j  would  undertake  to  quote  precedents  by 
the  dozen  ;  but  I  maintain  that  one  un- 
answered case  is  as  good  as  a  dozen 
when  the  allegations  which  have  been 
made  are  so  completely  disposed  of.  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  House  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  what  the  Government 
now  asks  it  to  do — namely,  to  decline  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  and  to  decline  to 
express  an  opinion  on  it,  even  though  it 
be  a  Broach  of  Privilege.  But  I  would 
submit  respectfully  to  the  House  that 
the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  House  has 
so  declined  is  a  class  of  cases  to  none  of 
which  does  this  belong.  The  House 
has  sometimes  declined  when  the  case 
has  been  too  trivial  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  and  it  has  more 
than  once  declined  when  it  has  known 
that  the  charge  has  been  withdrawn  and 
apologized  for.  Ferrand's  case  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solici- 
tor General.  In  that  case,  the  person 
accused  declined  to  substantiate  his 
charges,  and  the  House  was  of  opinion 
that  the  charges  were  totally  unfounded 
and  calumnious,  but  that  they  did  not 
affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  cha- 
racter of  any  Member  of  the  House. 
Do  any  of  those  circumstances  apply  to 
this  case  ?  I  do  not  see  how  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General,  in  deal- 
ing with  Ferrand*s  case,  could  have  felt 
its  applicability,  seeing  that  it  was  dis- 
missed as  a  calumnious  matter.  In  this 
case,  there  can  bo  no  pretence  that  the 
charges  can  be  dismissed  as  trivial ;  and, 
secondly,  the  accuser  in  this  case  does 
not  decline  to  substantiate  the  charges. 
As  far  as  I  understand,  the  publisher  of 
The  Times  says — *  *  I  am  ready  to  sub- 
stantiate my  charges,  and  I  want  an 
opportunity  of  substantiating  them." 
[  Cries  of  **  Hear,  hear !  "  from  the  Minis- 
terial  BenchesJ]  **Hear,  hear!"  hoo. 
Members  opposite  say.  They  agree  to 
that;  then  Ferrand's  case  does  not 
apply  to  this  case.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  has  quoted,  in  the 
course  of  his  very  able  speech,  cases  as 
precedents  for  the  course  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  take.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said — 

**  The  junior  Member  for  Northampton,  in 
the  last  FarUamont  but  one,  was  ordered  by 
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Chief  Justice  of  all  England,  and  said 
that  the  political  views  of  that  Judge 
expressed  themselves  too  much  in  his 
judgment.  I  see  the  noble  Lord  does 
not  say  anything  as  to  that.  If  he 
did,  I  would  refer  to  ffamard,  vol.  278, 
page  479,  in  which  the  noble  Lord  sug- 
gested that  a  Court  might  be  biased  on 
other  considerations  than  the  evidence 
before  it.     That  is  in  Hamard, 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL : 
I  am  not  responsible  for  Hansard, 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  :  I  myself  have 
not  the  same  knowledge  of  *^  technicali- 
ties "  as  the  noble  Lord  possesses ;  but 
I  certainly  should  not  have  permitted 
myself,  even  inside  or  outside  of  this 
House,  to  have  made  such  a  suggestion. 
I  am  quoting  from  Mansard,  where  the 
noble  Lord  objects  to  proceedings  against 
me  in  a  Court  of  Law,  on  the  ground 
that  even  Courts  of  Law  might  be  biased 
by  **  the  demonstrations  in  my  favour.*' 
[Lord  Randolph  CnuBOHrLL  dissented.] 
The  noble  Lord  shakes  his  head;  but 
again  I  say  it  is  in  Barnard.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  no  doubt  on  the 
matter,  I  obtained  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  from  the  Library  when  I 
entered  the  House.  But  that  is  not  all. 
So  much  did  the  noble  Lord  feel  that 
our  highest  Courts  of  Justice  might  be 
corruptly  influenced,  that  he  permitted 
one-third  of  the  Party  he  then  led  to 
rise  in  its  place  in  this  House  and  chal- 
lenge the  composition  of  the  Court  which 
was  to  try  me  on  an  information  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  verdict  carrying 
with  it  the  collateral  consequence  of  an 
offence  that  was  a  misdemeanour.  Upon 
that  issue  the  noble  Lord  permitted  an 
appeal  to  be  made  to  the  Government 
that  one  Judge  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sit  on  the  trial.  That  appeal  was  made 
in  the  noble  Lord's  presence  without  one 
word  of  objection  from  him.  On  the 
contrary,  immediately  afterwards  the 
noble  Lord  made  an  appeal  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  know  whether  the  Judges 
who  took  part  in  the  trial  were  to  in- 
clude any  more  ex-Liberal  Attorney 
Generals.  [Lord  RAin)0LPH  Chukchill 
nodded.]  Just  so ;  but  it  appeared  that 
in  1884  the  noble  Lord  was  of  opinion 
that  a  Court  of  Law  was  not  a  fair  tri- 
bunal. [Lord  Randolph  Chubchill 
dissented.]  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite 
correct  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
of  that  opinion.  I  am  always  ready  to 
be  oorreoted  by  the  noble  Lord.  He  was 


the  House  to  be  prosecuted,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Government  had  taken  his 
part  in  the  proceedings  that  led  to  the  prose- 
cution ;  and  it  was  felt  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bury,  who  had  been  supporting  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  in  his  action,  ought 
not  alone  to  conduct  that  prosecution  ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  then 
sitting  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  case, 
and  took  a  very  active  and  diligent  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  indictment  and  in  the  subse- 
quent proceedings." 

I  think  I  remember,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  over  there  (pointing  to 
the  Benches  beneath  the  Gallery)  seeing 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  Gener^ 
in  his  place  listening  to  the  debate 
which  then  occurred ;  and  he  must  be 
aware  that  it  was  suggested  by  Mem- 
bers of  his  own  Party  that  a  prose- 
cution conducted  against  myself  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury 
might  be  a  collusive  prosecution. 

Sib  EDWARD  CLARKE  :  No. 

Mr.  BRAlDLAUGH  :  Will  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington 
say  no? 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
(Paddington,  S.) :  Certainly. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH :  I  thought  the 
noble  Lord  would.  I  have  refreshed  my 
memory  on  this  matter,  and  I  propose 
to  read  to  the  House  the  exact  words 
of  the  noble  Lord,  which,  I  think,  will 
justify  the  statement  I  have  just  made. 
In  vol.  284  of  Hansard,  page  659,  the 
following  words  occur  in  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington : — 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral will  be  instructed  by  the  GoTemment  to 
commence  a  more  or  less  friendly  and  collusive 
action  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh." 

The  noble  Lord  not  only  suspected  the 
honour  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury,  but  he  absolutely 
suggested  that  even  a  Court  of  Law 
might  not  bo  fair.  Now,  let  me  say  that 
in  the  series  of  conflicts  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged,  I  never  allowed  myself  to 
make  any  such  suggestion,  nor  has  any- 
thing ever  occurred  in  my  life  to  justify 
me  in  making  such  a  suggestion  against 
any  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown.  But, 
Sir,  not  only  did  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  say  that 
— and  those  who  are  sitting  round  him 
cheered  the  statement — but  he  abso- 
lutely suggested  that  the  Court  itself 
might  not  be  fair.  The  noble  Lord  ex- 
pressly selected,  in  one  speech,  the  Lord 
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not  of  that  opinion.  He  only  said  so.  It 
was  probably  only  a  technical  difference, 
which  I  trust  the  House  will  excuse  my 
pressing.     Now,  every  prosecution  by 
the  Attorney  General  might  have  been 
a  collusive  proceeding  in  1884.     What 
has  occurred  to  prevent  it  from  being 
less  possible  that  it  might  be  a  collusive 
proceeding  now?     The  proceedings  in 
1884  were  only  aimed  at  making  one 
humble  individual  a  bankrupt;  but  in 
this  case  the  Court  would  have  to  deal 
with  a  charge  of  murder  against  certain 
hon.  Members,  because  an  accessory  be- 
fore the  fact  is  guilty  of  murder.    Does 
the  noble  Lord  think  that  that  is  a  tech- 
nical distinction  ?  I  hope  the  noble  Lord 
will  appreciate  the  point.     An  accessory 
before  the  fact  in  a  case  of  murder  is 
guilty  of  murder  himself,  and  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact  is  not  much  less  guilty. 
Will  you  put  these  proceedings  into  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General,  who,  you 
say,  may  be  influenced  by  political  con- 
siderations, having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  upon  the  result  of  these  proceed- 
ings the  fate  of  the  Gt)vernment  would 
depend?    You  have  used  the  Pamell 
letter ;    you  have  used    these  charges 
against  Mr.  Dillon  and  others  in  order 
to  win  votes  at  elections  and  to  stimu- 
late the  flagging  spirits  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists ;  and  right  hon.   Gentlemen 
and  noble  Lords  have  thought  it  right 
to  appeal  to  these  charges  as  grounds 
for  deciding  an  issue  with  which  they 
have  had  no  connection.     I  regret  to 
have  occupied  the  time  of  the  House  so 
long.    I  only  wish  to  make  one  further 
remark  in  argument,  now  that  I  have 
disposed  of  the  facts  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Faddington.  The 
noble  Lord,  in  his  speech  to  the  House 
last  night,  stated  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  only  difference  between  Gentlemen 
sitting  upon  this  side  of  the  House  and 
Gentlemen  sitting  upon  that  side.     He 
said — *'  The  sole  difference  which  sepa- 
rates us  is  as  to  the  form  of  the  inquiry." 
Now,  what  are  the  two  forms  of  inquiry  ? 
They  are  inquiry  by  law,  and  inquiry  by 
a  Select  Committee  of  this  House.   The 
noble  Lord,  in  1 884,  was  against  inquiry 
by  a  Court  of  Law,  he  is  now  for  it.  He 
was  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House — [Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  dissented.]    The  noble  Lord 
shakes  his   head.     I   often  sympathize 
with  the  noble  Lord.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
of  his  thorough  accuracy ;  but  I  often 


think  he  must  forget  the  matter  which 
has  been  prepared  for  him  by  other 
hands.  Now,  the  speech  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer  was  only  delivered  some  16  days 
ago.  I  admit  that,  to  the  noble  Lord, 
16  days  is  a  very  long  time  indeed  ;  but 
during  those  16  days  something  may 
have  happened  showing  a  glimmering  of 
an  opening  which  before  seemed  closed, 
and  which  may  have  induced  him  to  see 
matters  in  a  different  light.  The  noble 
Lord,  with  that  freedom  of  speech  which 
always  characterizes  him,  and  which  I 
can  only  try  painfully  to  imitate  on  occa- 
sions when  I  have  to  reply  to  him — the 
noble  Lord,  speaking  at  Nottingham,  if 
he  is  correctly  reported,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is,  although  he  may  say  there  is 
the  same  blunder  which  has  crept  into  the 
reports  of  Hansard — the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington,  speaking 
at  Nottingham  about  the  accusations 
against  the  Irish  Members,  was  generous 
enough  to  say  that  he  made  himself  no 
party  to  them.  That  was  the  act  of  a 
loyal  man ;  but  he  spoilt  it  later  on  by 
advising  his  audience  to  buy  the  pam- 
phlet. It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  he 
would  make  himself  no  party  to  the  ac- 
cusation ;  but  he  went  on  directly  after- 
wards to  point  out  where  it  is,  how  it  is 
to  be  got,  and  what  the  facilities  are  for 
obtaining  it.  The  noble  Lord  is  reported 
in  The  Times  to  have  said — 

**  Now,  are  we  to  give  over  the  government  of 
Ireland  ?  How  can  we  abstain  from  suppress- 
ing the  authority  in  Ireland  of  these  men  who 
are  accused  of  such  crimes  and  such  criminal 
practices,  and  who  are  unable  to  prove  their  in- 
nocence ?  I  make  myself  no  party  to  these  oc- 
cusations.  All  I  say  is  that  they  are  brought. 
I  leave  the  matter  there.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
will  rest  there.  It  may  be  necessary  even  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  independently  of  the 
Irish  Party,  to  take  action  and  to  endeavour  on 
its  own  independent  authority  to  clear  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  body  from  the  charges  against 
a  section  of  the  House  of  Commons  whicn  un- 
doubtedly must  reach  upon  the  character  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons.  But  upon  that  point 
I  say  nothing.  I  have  brought  it  before  yoa,  I 
advise  you  to  buy  this  pamphlet,  and  read  it  and 
circulate  it." 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
I  hope  the  hon.  Member  will  pardon  me 
for  interrupting  him ;  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  I 
was  for  the  Committee  and  against  the 
Court  16  days  ago,  and  I  must  point  out 
that  almost  the  entire  portion  of  my 
speech  which  was  devoted  to  this  mat- 
ter was  taken  up  with  trying  to  prove 
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ter  of  the  Government,  to  state  what  the 
view  is  which  they  take  of  this  matter. 
It  is  an  absurd  suggestion  that  the  At- 
torney General,  wlio,  in  this  House,  has 
voted  that  the  charges  constitute  a  grave 
and  scandalous  libel,  and  although  they 
embody  the  foulest  charges  which  can 
be  made  against  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, should  go  into  a  Court  of  Law 
and  ask  Eoglish  jurymen  to  declare 
by  their  verdict  that  what  he  has  said 
by  his  vote  is  not  true. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  hon. 
Gentleman  while  he  was  addressing  the 
House,  but  I  hope  the  House  will  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  personal  explanation. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  quoted  remarks 
of  mine  out  of  Hamard^  which  I  am  al- 
leged to  have  made  in  1884.  Now,  at 
that  time,  my  speeches  were  greatly 
compressed  by  Mansard — [**  Ob,  oh ! "] — 
as  is  invariably  the  case  with  private 
Members  of  Parliament.  I  appeal  with 
confidence  to  hon.  Members  who  have 
personal  experience  of  the  fact  that  the 
speeches  of  private  Members  are  not 
fully  reported,  whether  a  report  thus 
condensed  and  compressed,  as  is  usual 
in  Hansardy  can  be  taken  as  a  true  and 
faithful  representation  of  what  one  has 
really  said.  Bight  hon.  Members  are 
hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  of  that 
matter,  seeing  that  their  speeches  are 
generally  reported  verbatim.  But  I 
must  also  point  out  that  the  quotations 
that  have  been  made  do  not  in  the  least 
apply  to  my  present  position  in  the  mat- 
ter now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  I  never  thought,  or  even 
dreamt,  and  I  will  call  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  as  a  witness,  of 
saying  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury,  who  was  Attorney 
General  at  the  time  referred  to,  could 
be  capable  of  collusion  in  an  action  at 
law.  What  I  meant  to  point  out  was 
that  the  course  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  take  would  render  them 
open  to  the  charge  of  collusion,  [CVt'^tf 
of  **0h!''  and  **  Order!  "J  I  am  en- 
titled to  make  a  personal  explanation. 
It  is  very  odd  that  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite are  ready  to  hear  everything  that 
is  said  against  me,  but  object  to  receive 
any  explanation,  and  that  their  sense  of 
justice— [**  Cries  of  '*  Go  on  !  "]  What 
I  wish  to  point  out  now  is,  that  the  Go 
vernment  of  that  day,  in  consequence  of 
the  representation  of  some  hon.  Mem* 


that  the  only  course  open  to  the  Irish 
Members  was  a  resort  either  to  an 
English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  Court  of  Law. 
1  certainly  did  allude  to  the  possibility 
of  the  House  of  Commons  taking  some 
action,  but  that  was  only  thrown  out 
as  a  possible  ultima  ratio. 

Mb.  BRADL AUGH  :  The  noble  Lord 
need  not  fear  that  I  shall  bo  offended 
by  his  interrupting  me.  When  I  have 
had  the  same  training  as  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury,  I  shall 
probably  get  used  to  the  noble  Lord's 
regard  for  technicalities,  and  the  very 
strong  view  he  takes  for  himself.  I  may 
say  at  once  that  it  is  not  the  views  of  the 
noble  Lord  which  I  am  dealing  with.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  may  be  ;  I  am 
only  dealing  with  the  noble  Lord's 
words.  I  have  taken  the  sentence  as 
reported  in  T/ie  Times.  I  have  taken  a 
complete  sentence;  I  have  introduced 
nothing  into  it,  and  if  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  mean  what  he  said,  it  is  a  pity 
he  said  it.  I  thought  I  had  expressed 
myself  very  clearly  when  I  said  that 
a  few  days  ago  tho  noble  Lord  was  in 
favour  of  a  Select  Committee.  I  did 
not  say  that  16  days  ago,  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  Committee  as  against  a 
Court  of  Law.  What  I  say  is  that 
the  noble  Lord,  as  reported  in  Man- 
sard, was  against  a  Court  of  Law  in 
1884,  and  in  favour  of  a  Committee  16 
days  ago.  I  road  a  passage  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  in  which  he 
expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  there 
should  be  an  independent  inquiry  in  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
its  own  Motion.  I  do  not  know  whether, 
technically,  I  am  right  or  not ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  certainly  intimated  that  in 
his  opinion  it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry altogether  independent  of  the 
views  of  the  Irish  Members.  Am  I  to 
understand  from  the  noble  Lord  that 
his  words  do  not  mean  what  they  say  ? 
If,  in  the  mind  of  the  noble  Lord,  they 
have  some  other  meaning,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  accept  it,  and  I  should  then 
know  how  to  deal  with  his  views  as  well 
as  with  his  words.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  time  of 
the  House.  I  only  desire,  speaking  now 
for  a  large  number  of  earnest  Radicals 
outside  this  House,  who  are  pained  and 
grievedbeyond  measure  by  these  shocking 
measures  which  are  being  used  as  political 
weapons,  and  resorted  to  by  every  suppor- 
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bers  who  sat  below  the  Gangway,  asso- 
ciated in  the  case  of  a  Queen's  Counsel 
belonging?  to  the  Party  opposed  to  them, 
in  order  to  obviate  any  such  accusation 
as  I  pointed  to  as  possible.  Conse- 
quently, the  action  of  the  Government 
of  that  day,  taken,  as  it  was,  after  re- 
presentations had  been  made  to  them, 
formed  a  precedent  for  the  course  which 
the  Government  of  the  present  day  are 
following. 

Mr.  BEADLAUGH:  May  I  ask  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  order 
that  I  may  say  that  I  quite  accept  the 
explanation  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  can 
corroborate  his  statements  as  to  the  com- 
pression of  his  speeches ;  because  I  once 
unguardedly  used  an  expression  which 
I  heard  from  his  lips,  but  which  I 
could  not  find  in  Hansard  when  I  went 
to  look  for  it.  Therefore  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  he  is  correct  in  that  remark ; 
the  only  difficulty  I  have  is  to  imagine 
how  any  process  of  compression  could 
have  put  words  on  record  which  were 
never  spoken. 

SiRWILLIAMHAECOURT(Derby): 
I  have  no  desire  to  trespass  on  the  time 
of  the  House,  except  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  yesterday. 
I  can  only  account  for  that  statement  on 
the  ground  of  the  extraordinary  brief 
time — to  refer  to  his  brief  plea — which 
he  had  at  his  disposal  for  examining 
into  the  Question  before  the  House.  A 
statement  more  inconsistent  with  the 
real  facts  of  the  cases  to  which  he  re- 
ferred it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  stated 
very  positively  that  in  his  opinion  these 
words  in  The  Times  were  not  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  rose  to  support,  in  an 
elaborate  argument,  the  doctrine  alto- 
gether new  to  me,  in  a  broadly  stated 
proposition  that  the  words  contained  in 
Th^  Times  article  are  not  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  He  cited  a  speech  of  mine  in 
support  of  that  view.  Now,  that  speech, 
so  far  from  making  any  such  allegation, 
had  a  precisely  contrary  effect.  I  said 
from  the  first  to  the  last  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  PilmsoU,  to  whose  case 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  referred, 
did  constitute  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House.  1  stated  that  in  the  most 
distinct  manner ;  therefore  all  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  said 


upon  that  point  falls  to  the  ground.  I 
can  only  presume  that  he  had  not  had 
time  to  read  the  books  from  which  he 
professed  to  quote ;  but  as,  in  this 
matter,  it  is  important  that  there  should 
be  no  misunderstanding,  I  will  read 
what  I  did  say  in  answer  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  that  day  (Sir  John  Holker). 
I  said — 

•*  For  anyone  to  take  any  notice  whatever  of 
the  conduct  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  House,  or  to  com- 
ment in  any  terms  whatever  upon  such  conduct, 
or  upon  his  speeches  or  votes  in  the  House,  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege." 

Therefore,  to  assert  that  I  argued  that 
the  words  complained  of  in  Mr.  Plim- 
solls case  were  not  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
is  to  assert  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
I  really  did  say.  Let  me  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  PlimsoU 
was  this.  He  had  used  words  attributing 
inhuman  conduct  to  a  Member  who  had 
blocked  a  Bill  in  which  we  all  know  ho 
was  much  interested.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  House  as  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  and  Mr.  Plimsoll  apolop^ized 
for  his  conduct.  I  contended,  and  I  was 
supported  by  the  noble  Marquess  the 
Member  for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  then  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  senior  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright),  and  by  the  whole 
Opposition — I  contended  not  that  it  was 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  but  that,  as 
Mr.  Plimsoll  had  made  amends  to  the 
House,  the  matter  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  further,  and  I  moved  the 
Previous  Question,  which  was  an  admis- 
sion that  the  case  was  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  Therefore  anything  more 
contrary  to  the  representation  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  of 
what  I  said,  I  cannot  conceive.  Now, 
what  was  the  course  taken  by  the  Con- 
servative Government  ?  They  held  that 
it  was  of  such  supreme  importance  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  that  animadver- 
sion on  the  conduct  of  a  Member  of  the 
the  House  by  people  outside  could  not 
be  permitted,  that,  although  Mr.  Plim- 
soll had  made  amends,  they  declined 
to  vote  for  the  Previous  Question, 
and  declared  the  case  to  be  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  The  present  Leader  of  the 
House  has  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  precedents  set  by  all  his  Predecessors. 
He  has  acted  in  the  teeth  of  the  prece- 
dents set  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  in  the 
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case  of  Mr.  Plimsolls  and  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lopes.  To  the  case  of  Mr.  Lopes,  the 
Solicitor  General  did  not  refer ,  although 
he  might  have  done  so  with  advantage. 
What  was  the  case  ?  Mr.  Lopes  made 
a  speech  at  a  political  dinner,  in  which 
he  said — 

"  What  was  the  present  position  of  the  Li- 
beral Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  They 
were  deserted  by  their  Chief ;  they  were  allied 
to  a  disreputable  Irish  band  whose  watchword 
in  the  House  was  Home  Bule  or  the  repeal  of 
the  Union." 

Those  words  were  brought  before  the 
House  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  Did 
Mr.  Diraeli,  as  Leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  say  that  they  were  not  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  ?  No ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  take  due  notice  of  such 
language,  and  to  affirm,  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  that  if  the  words  were 
not  apologized  for  they  would  be  voted 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and  that  action 
would  be  taken  in  accordance  with  such 
vote.  That  was  the  course  taken  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  his  own  supporters,  who 
is  now  Mr.  Justice  Lopes.  And  what 
happened  ?  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Lopes  apologized  to  the 
Mouse  for  the  language  he  had  used, 
and  therefore  the  course  which  was 
taken  on  a  subsequent  occasion  was 
followed  ;  the  Previous  Question  was 
moved.  Ths  Solicitor  General  says  thai 
charges  of  this  kind  are  not  a  Breach 
of  Privilege;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  they  were, 
and  that  it  was  the  bound  en  duty 
of  the  House  to  take  cognizance  of 
them  as  such,  and  be  proceeded  with 
further  in  the  absence  of  apology.  I 
therefore  repeat  my  assertion  that-- 
probably  from  hurry — the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  not  had  time  to 
read  the  reports  of  those  cases.  [Sir 
Edwakd  Clarke  :  Yes ;  I  did  read 
them.]  Neither  in  Mr.  PlimsoU's  nor 
in  Mr.  Lopes'  case  was  there  any  denial, 
for  one  moment,  that  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege had  been  committed,  and  that,  if 
not  apologized  for,  it  ought  to  be 
punished.  There  has  hitherto  been  no 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
has  taken  a  different  view  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that 
if  this  had  not  been  the  case  of  an  Lrish 
Member  the  course  pursued  by  all  former 
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Leaders  of  the  House  would  have  been 
pursued  now.  Nobody  who  has  looked 
into  the  facts  of  this  case  ought  to  dis- 
pute for  a  single  moment  that,  by  the 
law  of  Parliament,  this  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  Why  was  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion moved  in  the  cases  I  have  referred 
to  ?  Because  an  apology  had  been  given 
and  an  amend  had  been  made.  Has 
Ths  Times  newspaper  made  an  amend  or 
an  apology  ?  In  both  of  the  previous 
cases  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  assert  the  Privileges  of  the  House 
when  they  were  attacked  in  a  manner 
not  half  so  violent  or  in  so  poisonous  a 
manner  as  in  this  instance,  and  yet  we 
have  a  Conservative  Government,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  precedents,  calling  upon  the 
House  to  declare  that  this  is  not  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  I  only  rose  to 
state  these  facts  in  entire  contradiction 
to  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General 

Mr.  *W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  I  rise  to  submit 
to  the  House  a  proposition  which,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  desired  to  make  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  to-night.  I  will 
say  with  respect  to  it,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  I  have  confined  it  in  point  of 
scope  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  de- 
bate. I  have  heard  that  many  Members 
are  of  opinion  that  a  Committee,  if  ap- 
pointed, ought  to  examine  into  a  broader 
field  and  into  a  larger  mass  of  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  Irish 
Members.  But  that  is  not  a  matter 
which  I  should  be  justified  in  placing 
before  the  House,  at  any  rate,  at  the 
present  stage.  It  does  not  grow  out  of 
the  case  produced  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir 
Charles  Lewis).  That  was  restricted— 
absolutely  restricted — to  the  case  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  and,  feeling  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  the  issue  that  is  before  us, 
I  am  desirous  that  that  issue  should  be 
clear ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  at  a 
future  stage,  in  case  the  House  should 
be  content  to  accept  my  Amendment,  I 
do  not  think  that,  at  the  present  stage, 
it  would  have  been  warrantable  in  me 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  enlarging  that 
Amendment.  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Paddington  (Lord  Handolph 
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Ohurchlll)  with  regard  to  matters  of 
which)  it  appears  to  me,  the  introduction 
into  his  speech  was  wholly  needless  and 
perfectly  gratuitous.  He  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  more  my  business 
than  the  business  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  to  afford  protection  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo.  Of  course,  the 
insinuation  thereby  conveyed  was  that 
the  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  I  were 
identical  in  our  political  position.  [  Jlfm>>- 
terial  cries  of  **  Hear,  hear!  "]  I  per- 
fectly understand  that;  but  it  would 
have  been  better  that  this  insinuation 
should  have  been  broadly  stated.  But 
what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the 
noble  Lord  has  evidently  not  the  smallest 
conception  of  the  capacity  in  which  the 
Leader  of  the  House  interferes  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  The  Leader  of  the  House 
is  the  protector  of  the  whole  House, 
and  every  Member  sitting  on  these 
Benches  and  on  the  Benches  below  the 
Gangway  has  the  same  right  to  appeal 
to  him  as  any  Member  who  sits  behind 
him.  I  have  no  such  capacity.  I  have 
no  right  to  protect  anybody  further 
than  might  accrue  to  any  Gentleman 
according  to  the  place  he  might  occupy, 
and  the  part  he  has  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
understands,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  posi- 
tion I  laid  down.  It  is  impossible  to 
allow  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
pass  without  protest,  and  I  hope,  if  he 
notices  the  subject  again,  he  will  speak 
in  a  different  manner.  The  noble  Lord 
also  spoke  in  the  same  gratuitous  way, 
and  introduced — Gt>d  knows  we  have 
enough  of  disputable  matters — intro- 
duced other  disputable  matters  without 
the  least  necessity.  He  spoke  of  the 
time  since  I  had  assumed  the  Leadership 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  noble 
Lord  is  perfectly  aware  that  I  have 
never  done  anytliing  of  the  sort.  He 
understands  that  there  is  the  broadest 
distinction  between  what  I  have  pro- 
posed and  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  He 
thinks  not.  He  is  at  liberty  to  argue 
the  contrary ;  but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
say  that  I  have  made  myself  the  Leader 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  because  that 
is  a  gross  misstatement.  I  understand 
why  the  noble  Lord  used  the  expression. 
I  perfectly  understand  why  the  noble 
Lord  does  not  speak  of  Home  Kule,  but 
of  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  noble 
Lord  knows  there  is  a  future  before 
him,  and  that  the  noble  Lord  should 


call  our  plan  "repeal  of  the  Union" 
would  not  be  at  all  wonderful  if  he  did 
so  in  future  contingencies,  when  other 
plans  of  Home  Eule  may  be  found  con- 
venient to  be  proposed  ;  and  it  may  be 
convenient  also  to  fall  back  upon  a 
course  of  previous  assertions  that  he 
objected  to  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  but 
does  not  object  to  any  Home  Eule  which 
is  not  repeal  of  the  Union.  I  apologize 
to  the  House  for  this  digression.  Now, 
Sir,  yesterday  we  had  before  us  at  least 
five  questions  of  the  greatest  importance, 
perfectly  distinct  from  one  another,  any 
one  of  which  might,  I  apprehend,  have 
been  the  subject  of  an  important  sepa- 
rate debate.  The  first  was  whether  the 
article  in  The  Tunes  constituted  a  Breach 
of  Privilege;  the  second  was  whether, 
even  if  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  it  was  to 
be  treated  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege  by 
this  House,  for  that  is  a  totally  different 
matter.  The  third  was,  whether  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Irish  Party  to  go  into  a 
Court  of  Law.  The  fourth  was,  whe- 
ther a  Committee  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  fifth  was,  whether 
there  should  be  a  prosecution.  Now, 
Sir,  I  admit  that  the  most  conclusive 
reasons  against  the  decision  of  the 
House  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  given 
this  evening  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  and  my 
right  hon.  Friend  sitting  near  me  (Sir 
William  Harcourt),  why  this  matter 
should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  I  admit  sorrow- 
fully that  the  Division  which  has  been 
taken  disposes  of  that  question.  It  is  a 
most  serious  and  formidable  decision  at 
which  the  House  has  arrived.  I  believe 
it  to  be  without  precedent.  A  charge — 
an  incrimination  of  the  very  highest 
degree  and  quality  which  incrimination 
can  possibly  reach — ^has  been  made 
against  a  Member  of  this  House.  That 
Member  has  appealed  to  this  House  to 
intervene  and  make  itself  a  party.  [  Cries 
of'*  No  !  ^^  from  the  Ministerial  Benches.'] 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  Certainly 
he  does. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  Yes ;  by 
supporting  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  Charles  Lewis).  If  the  House 
declares  this  to  be  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
it  thereby  intervenes  and  gives  the 
means  by  which  the  matter  can  be  settled. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
possible  to  raise  a  doubt  on  this  subject. 
He  does  so ;  and  under  what  circum- 
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stances?  He  does  it  as  a  Member  of 
the  minority,  constantly  assailed  and 
denounced  indoors  and  out-of-doors.  He 
does  it  as  a  Member  of  the  minority, 
which  is  challenged  to  do  it  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Party  opposite — by  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government — by  a  Gen- 
tleman doubtless  acting  not  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Government,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  very  favoured  supporter, 
who  has  recently  received  at  their  hands 
such  a  mark  of  honour  as  is  the  token  of 
their  confidence,  and  such  as  constitutes 
a  great  distinction.  It  is  also,  Sir,  a 
minority  which  represents  a  nation. 
ICriee  of  «*No !  "]  Will  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  opposite  wait  ?  I  am 
going  to  explain  my  meaning,  although 
the  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  indisputable. 
Has  the  House  of  Commons  represented 
England  in  times  past?  If  it  has,  by 
what  majority  ?  Has  there  never  been 
a  minority  in  this  House  ?  Is  it  not  the 
majority  which  represents  the  nation  ? 
When  in  the  House  of  Commons  havo 
you  had  such  a  majority  speaking  for 
the  nation — so  large  a  majority  against 
60  small  a  minority  as  is  the  case  in  Ire- 
land now  ?  That,  it  seems  to  be,  is  not 
an  arguable  matter — it  is  indisputable ; 
and  in  the  Parliamentary  sense,  no 
candid  man  can  for  a  moment  deny  that 
the  Party  to  which  I  refer  represents  a 
nation.  [  Or  its  of  *  *  No !  "]  There  never 
has  been  a  majority  so  large.  If  they 
do  not  represent  a  nation,  then  the  Eng- 
lish nation  has  never  been  represented 
within  the  walls  of  this  House.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  House  should 
really  consider  its  position  in  this  matter, 
and  not  too  severely  try  the  patience  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  is  a  strong  measure 
— it  is  a  most  unfortunate  measure — 
that  there  should  be  a  going  back  upon 
the  protection  heretofore  afforded  by  this 
House  to  its  Members,  at  the  very  same 
moment  that  your  sense  of  duty  leads 
you  to  think  it  necessary  to  inflict  upon 
the  Irish  people,  by  a  Coercion  Bill,  and 
by  a  permanent  Coercion  Bill,  a  brand 
of  perpetual  dishonour,  and  when  the 
impression  has  gono  abroad  among  men's 
minds  that  with  large  portions  of  this 
House  there  are  two  measures  of  justice 
— one  for  Irish  Members  of  the  Irish 
Party,  and  the  other  for  all  other  Mem- 
bers who  do  not  belong  to  that  Party. 
Two  of  the  five  questions  I  have  referred 
to  are,  in  my  judgment,  disposed  of.  I 
may  greatly  regret  it,    considering  the 
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circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  I  entreat  the 
House  to  consider  a  little  before  they 
add  to  the  gravity  of  the  decision  at 
which,  unhappily,  the  House  has  already 
arrived.  Now,  Sir,  the  three  questions 
that  remain  are — first,  ought  the  Irish 
Members  to  go  into  a  Court  of  Justice  ? 
And  after  all  that  has  been  said  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  say  some  words  more  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  suggest  reasons  which 
appear  to  me,  if  the  Irish  Members 
think  fit  to  urge  them,  to  entirely  dopnve 
us  of  tho  right  to  complain  if  they  de- 
cline to  carry  the  matter  to  a  Court  of 
Law.  The  first  of  the  reasons  which 
they  allege  against  the  course  is  the 
delay  it  would  entail.  Will  any  Gentle- 
man venture  to  say  at  what  period  sen- 
tence would  be  obtained  ?  I  will  not 
enter  into  details,  because  those  ac- 
quainted with  legal  questions  would  do 
so  far  better.  From  all  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts 
of  Law,  I  believe  that  most  serious 
delay  might,  and  probably  would  be  the 
result,  of  going  to  such  a  Court.  Well, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  Court  what  are  we  to  say  ?  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Eandolph  Churchill) 
last  night,  with  extraordinary  rashness, 
gave  a  general  acquittal  of  all  the  Judges 
of  all  the  Courts  of  England,  and  a 
general  eulogy  upon  the  record  of  1,000 
years.  The  noble  Lord  is  not  apparently 
aware  that,  within  the  present  century, 
very  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  eminent 
Judges  in  English  Courts  of  Justice.  I 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  we  ought 
not  to  leave  this  question  entirely  in  tlie 
hands  of  lawvers,  and  that  other  Mem- 
bers  ought  to  take  part  in  it.  If  we  do 
take  part  in  it,  it  is  in  order  that  we 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  these  debates 
the  results  of  our  Parliamentary  expe- 
rience and  historical  knowledge ;  but  to 
manufacture  history  which  is  not  true, 
and  will  not  bear  examination,  is  a  course 
with  respect  to  which  I  should  say,  if  it 
is  to  be  pursued,  we  had  better  leave  the 
matter  altot^ether  in  the  hands  of  law- 
j'ers.  Has  the  noble  Lord  ever  heard  of 
Iy>rd  Ellonborough  ?  Does  he  know  the 
opinion  pronounced  upon  him  by  his 
brdthor  Judge  and  biographer,  Lord 
Campbell.  [- Oh,  oh  !  "]  The  Solicitor 
General  snotrs. 

SiH  EDWARD  CLARKE  :  I  did  not 
sneer  \  I  laughed  at  tho  idea« 
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Mr.  W.  E.  GLA.DSTONE  :  The 
Solicitor  General  laughs  at  the  name  of 
Lord  Campbell.  Lord  Campbell  stated 
that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Dundonald 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellen  borough  was 
severely  censured,  not  only  by  the 
vulgar,  but  by  men  of  education  on  both 
sides,  and  that  he  had  the  greatest  mis- 
givings himself  as  to  his  own  conduct  in 
the  affair — so  much  so,  that  he  says  it 
drew  upon  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  a 
considerable  degree  of  public  obloquy, 
causing  very  uneasy  reflections  in  his 
own  mind.  I  know  not  how  that  is,  but 
it  shows  that  various  questions  of  that 
kind  arose  in  connection  with  different 
judgments.  Entirely  differing  with  the 
noble  Lord,  I  believe  myself  that  all 
Judges  now  upon  the  Bench  might  be 
trusted  perfectly.  But  there  is  one 
Judge  now  upon  the  Bench  who  came 
down  from  the  Bench  to  take  part  in 
regard  to  the  great  Irish  Question  more 
violent  than  has  been  taken  almost  by 
any  layman  I  can  remember.  And  if 
one  of  these  Gentlemen  sitting  below 
the  Gangway  says  it  is  excusable  in  him 
to  feel  some  mistrust  in  such  a  case, 
though  I  should  not  feel  such  mistrust 
myself,  yet  I  must  say  that  I  understand 
that  mistrust.  Well,  then,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they 
would  get  a  verdict.  Is  it,  Sir,  so  cer- 
tain that  a  verdict  would  be  got  ?  Is  it 
so  certain  that  when  the  House  declines 
to  treat  these  allegations  as  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  departing  from  all  its  usages, 
that  a  verdict  would  be  got?  [^Mmis- 
terial  cries  o/  **  Oh !  '*]  I  will  show  that 
by-and-bye.  I  am  about  to  tell  an 
anecdote  concerning  myself,  which,  I 
think,  is  to  the  point  with  regard  to  the 
certainty  of  getting  verdicts  against 
newspapers  in  cases  wherein  a  public 
man  attempts  to  restrain  the  liberty  of 
newspapers  to  comment  on  his  conduct 
or  his  language.  Thirty  years  ago, 
nearly,  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  Her 
Majesty  for  a  short  time  as  High  Com- 
missioner in  the  Ionian  Islands.  At 
that  time  the  people  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  who  had,  I  thiuk,  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  practical 
grievance  to  complain  of,  were,  notwith- 
standing, possessed  with  an  intense 
sentiment  of  nationality,  and  this  sen- 
timent of  nationality,  which  had  de- 
termined them  to  accept  nothing  ex- 
cept the  union  with  their  own  blood  and 
race,  was  treated  by  a  portion  of  the 
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Press  of  this  country,  and  especieiUy  by 
a  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Press,  with 
unmeasured  and  bitter  contempt.  It  was 
continually  said — 

**Who  arc  these  miserable  lonians  that  de- 
sire to  joia  themselves  to  an  equally  miserable 
set  of  people  in  Greece  instead  of  welcoming 
the  glory  of  being  attached  to  a  great  Em- 
pire?" 

Well,  when  I  was  in  the  Islands,  a 
certain  course  was  taken  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  it  happened  that  the  same 
newspaper,  The  Times  newspaper,  had 
an  article  to  this  effect — 

'^  The  Ionian  Assembly  has  boon  committing 
treason,  and  the  Queen's  Commissioner  has 
been  helping  them  to  commit  treason." 

I  have  no  avidity  for  going  into  a  Court 
of  Law.  I  do  not  share  the  views  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
on  the  great  felicity  of  litigants,  though 
I  know  that  most  lawyers  have  those 
ideas.  At  the  same  time,  when  I  saw  a 
plain  and  clear  charge  of  treason  made 
against  myself,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  case 
01  unwarrantable  licence,  and  that  I 
must  prosecute  The  Times,  I  came  home 
immediately  after ;  I  took  the  best  ad- 
vice in  my  power;  I  consulted  legal 
friends  of  great  character.  I  cannot 
recall  now  all  their  names,  but  one  of 
them  was  Mr.  Wortley,  father  of  my 
hon.  Friend  opposite.  I  consulted  also 
my  own  professional  adviser,  Mr.  James 
Freshfield ;  and  anyone  who  remembers 
him  will  recollect  that  he  was  almost  at 
the  head  of  the  entire  Legal  Profession. 
Every  one  of  those  gentlemen  said  to 
me — **Do  not  do  it."  They  did  not 
question  that  it  was  written  down  that 
I  had  aided  the  Assembly  in  committing 
treason.  They  said — **  Do  not  do  it, 
for  you  cannot  depend  upon  getting  a 
verdict."  I  should  have  come  into 
Court  without  any  particular  prejudice 
against  me  further  tnan  might  be  raised 
on  the  special  case.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  in  this  case  there  is  in  the  mind  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  a  gross  and  cruel 
prejudice.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  that 
is  the  only  difficulty  in  getting  a  verdict. 
In  my  own  case,  it  was  not  to  gross 
prejudice,  or  any  prejudice  at  all,  that 
my  advisers  referred  to  when  they  posi- 
tively protested  in  such  terms  that  I 
was  unable  to  persist,  and  induced  me 
to  acquiesce  in  the  publication  of  this 
monstrous  charge,  it  was  this — that 
juries  have  a  just  and  proper  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press ; 
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and  that,   helped  on  by  counsel,  who 
know   perfectly  well   how  to  bring  in 
everything   irrelevant   and    everything 
invidious — in  the  strict  exercise  of  their 
duty,  and  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
them  at  all — by  mixing  up  together  the 
more    or  less   legimate  elements  that 
might  operate  upon  their  minds — I  say 
that,  if  I  wore  a  juryman,  it  would  take 
very  much  indeed  to  make  me  give  a 
verdict  in  restraint  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.     Such  being  the  case,  I  cannot, 
for  my  own  part,  think  that  it  is  very 
unreasonable  if  Gentlemen  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Party,  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  stand,  are  not  more  forward  to  go 
into  a  Court   of  Law.      I  think  their 
apprehensions  are  reasonable  apprehen- 
sions. I  do  not  wish  to  charge  perjury  or 
anything  of  the  sort ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  efface  from  the  mind  of  a  juryman  the 
belief  that  he  is  more  or  loss  concerned 
in  the  merits  and  character  of  the  law 
he  is  administering,  and  when  a  great 
object  like  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is  in 
view,  he  has  an  immense  and  a  just  re- 
luctance to  do  anything  that  can  possibly 
be  construed  into  a  disposition  to  restrain 
it.     Therefore,  I  cannot  think  we  are 
entitled  in  the  least  degree  to  complain 
of  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway, 
or  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
when  he  declines  to  commit  himself  to 
the  mercies  or  the  chances  of  a  Court  of 
Law  in  a  case  like  this.  Without  any  re- 
flection against  British  jurisprudence  in 
general,  the  chances  of  a  verdict  which 
my  advisers  in  my  case  saw  were  uncer- 
tain 25  or  30  years  ago  would  be  very 
much  more  slender  in  the  present  case. 
Well,  Sir,  that  being  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  Members,    wo    now 
come  to  the  two  remaining  questions. 
It  is  said  by  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
there  are  two  modes  of  proceeding,  and 
that  the  only  difference  is  as  to  the  mode 
of  inquiry.    Well,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  one  mode  of  proceeding  is  open 
to  us  according  to  reason  and  according 
to  precedents,  and  I  shall  proceed  to 
contend  that  the  precedents  adduced  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  So- 
licitor General  are  perfectly  and  entirely 
valueless  for  the  purposes  for  which  he 
was  urging  them.     In  point  of  fact,  he 
himself  omitted  from  his  speech  what 
was  necessary  as  an  essential  element 
and  broad  foundation  of  his  proposition 
that  a    prosecution  was    an    allowable 
course.    But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 1 
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tleman  made  assertions  with  regard  to 
Parliamentary  Committees,  which  I 
think  it  only  fair  to  him  that  I  should 
recite  as  I  take  them  from  the  report  of 
his  speech.  He  said  there  had  been  no 
precedents  since  1601  for  a  Committee 
of  this  kind.  That  is  the  first  proposi- 
tion. [Sir  Edward  Clakke  :  On  a  simi- 
lar case.]  It  would  be  to  invent  a  totally 
new  procedure.  The  second  proposition 
is  that  it  would  be  to  institute  a  form  of 
proceeding  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country.  These  are  the  propositions  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
committed  himself.  Well,  with  regard 
to  a  similar  case,  we  all  know  what 
similar  circumstances  came  to  mean  in 
the  Acts  relating  to  railways — namely, 
that  they  might  make  different  charges 
*^  in  similar  circumstances."  The  word 
"similar"  is  capable  of  very  various 
interpretations  ;  but  what  I  wish  to  con- 
tend now  is  this — not  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  named  Dillon  in  some  case, 
not  that  the  same  words  wore  used  in 
the  same  case  which  I  am  going  to  ad- 
duce, but  because  I  believe  ttiey  are  the 
most  extraordinary  words,  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  most  unparalleled  ever  used 
against  a  Member  of  Parliament.  I  am 
going  to  contend  that  in  similar  cases, 
and  in  far  weaker  cases,  it  has  been  the 
established  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  to  pro- 
ceed by  Committee.  After  contending 
that  the  course  of  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee is  conformable  both  to  reason 
and  precedent,  I  will  also  contend,  and 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  the 
course  of  procedure  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  is 
not  conformable  either  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other.  But  I  must  notice  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  has  a  great 
merit  to  begin  with  of  being  an  ex- 
tremely prompt  method  of  bringing  this 
question  to  an  issue.  These  things  have 
been  done  again  and  again,  and  in  no 
case  has  great  or  inconvenient  delay 
occurred.  I  contend  that  a  Committee 
is  a  perfectly  competent  tribunal,  and 
not,  as  the  noble  Lord  said,  a  ridicu- 
lously incompetent  tribunal,  to  determine 
the  question  whether  a  Member  of  this 
House  has,  or  has  not,  been  guilty  of 
gross  and  wilful  falsehood  in  certain 
statements. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHUECHILL: 
That  was  not  my  point.  I  did  not  say 
that.    I  said  that  a  Committee  would  be 
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hopelessly  incompetent    to  investigate   "^         "    '  '        *" 
all  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  hon.    Members    by   The   Times 
newspaper. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  What  are 
the  charges  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  very 
glad,  and  I  thank  the  noble  Lord  for  his 
explanation,  for  he  has  not  said  that  a 
Committee  would  be  hopelessly  incom- 
petent to  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind. 
If  we  were  to  say  so,  we  should  be  pro- 
nouncing a  very  severe  verdict  on  what 
I  call  the  established  practice  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
to  prevent  Gentlemen  practised  in  busi- 
ness, men  of  long  experience  in  this 
House,  men  some  of  them  lawyers  with 
all  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
science  of  the  law,  others  of  them  having 
a  wide  and  varied  experience,  and  all  of 
them  acting  under  the  public  eye,  each 
of  them  liable  to  have  his  conduct  and 
his  vote  freely  discussed  and  considered ; 
what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
what  is  there  in  the  character  of  the 
body  charged  with  the  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  greatest  deliberative 
assembly  in  the  world,  what  is  there  in 
the  character  of  a  few  competent  gentle- 
man judiciously  selected  by  this  body  to 
prevent  them  from  being  able  to  dis- 
charge duties  which  12  common  jurors 
or  12  special  jurors  will  be  perfectly  com- 
peteut  to  perform  ?  I  venture  to  think 
that,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  Committee 
is  the  body  most  competent  to  deal  with 
such  an  assumption.  It  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter  if  we  were  proposing  that 
proceedings  should  be  taken  with  a 
penal  or  vindictive  view.  There,  I 
admit,  you  might  take  exception,  and 
probably  if  the  Committee  in  the  course 
of  its  inquiries  came  upon  matter  which 
made  the  Committee  believe  that  a  penal 
character  ought  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  Committee  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  House;  and  the  House 
would  consider  whether  penal  proceed- 
ings ought  or  ought  not  to  take  place. 
But  for  the  examination  of  a  question 
that  is  not  penal,  I  contend  that  a  Com- 
mittee is  a  most  proper  and  competent 
tribunal.  Let  us  see  now  whether  the 
broad  doctrines  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  can  be  sustained.  I 
contend  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  of 
them  which  can  be  sustained.  I  hope 
my  proposition  is  broad  enough ;  and  I 


hope  that  he  will  show  by  an  examina- 
tion of  such  partial  precedents  as  I  have 
been  able  to  look  into,  that  as  to  the 
substance  of  the  matter  my  doctrines 
falls  beyond  the  reason  and  justice  of  the 
case.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  very  much  indisposed  to  allow  the 
similarity  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Grissell  to 
be  urged,  pointing  out  that  the  inquiry 
was  held  prior  to  the  calling  of  the 
parties  to  the  Bar  of  the  House.  That 
circumstance  seemed,  in  his  mind,  to 
determine  the  whole  matter  as  to 
similarity.  That  is  not  a  question 
of  substance  at  all.  The  matter  was 
examined  by  a  Committee,  and  the 
House  took  notice  of  that  exami- 
nation and  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  as 
far  as  it  thought  fit,  but  as  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  contends  that  in  point 
of  form  and  order,  it  was  different  from 
this,  I  will  not  proceed  further  with  that 
case.  I  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Butt  in 
1884.  I  say  that  that  case  proves  that 
not  only  this  Committee  ought  to  bo 
granted,  but  that  upon  far  weaker  and 
far  narrower  grounds  this  House  has 
declined  to  reject  the  appeal  of  its  Mem- 
bers for  protection  by  the  House.  And 
I  challenge  the  examination  of  what  I 
say,  word  for  word,  by  the  Law  OflScers  of 
the  Crown,  who,  by  the  way,  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  assume  in  this  case  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  the  responsi- 
bility in  a  way  which  I  certainly  never 
experienced.  I  say  that  this  is  not  a 
similar,  it  is  a  much  stronger  case,  and 
that  it  would  be  almost  an  abuse  of 
words  to  say  that  it  is  similar.  I  beg 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
examine  this  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Butt.  I  say  that  everything 
that  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Butt  is 
an  argument,  and  an  argument  appl3dng 
with  ten  times  more  force,  for  conceding 
that  the  case  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  is  one  that  you  should  take 
notice  of  and  proceed  upon.  What  was 
the  allegation  made  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Butt  ?  It  was  that  there  was  a  party  of 
Gentlemen  in  this  House — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  exact 
words — ^but  a  party  of  Gentlemen  who 
were  extremely  hungry  for  place,  salary, 
and  pension.  That  was  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  allegation.  [Sir  Eiohard  Web- 
ster :  Corruption.]  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  corruption.  Well  I  will 
not  dispute  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  it  is  so.     It  was  an 
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allegation  that  there  was  a  greediness 
for  a  place,  salary,  and  pension.  I  must 
say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  has  established  in  his  own  mind 
a  scale  of  offences,  and  a  scale  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  totally  irrational. 
According  to  him  to  accuse  a  man  of 
giving  a  wrong  vote  is  a  matter  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  To  accuse  a  man  of 
bribery  or  corruption,  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  that  must  be  taken  notice  of; 
but  to  accuse  a  man  of  deliberate  and 
wilful  lying  is  a  minor  matter,  and  I  ask 
the  House  to  take  notice  of  that.  Now, 
I  say  that  instead  of  being  a  minor 
matter,  the  charge  of  wilful  and  delibe- 
rate falsehood  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duty  in  this  House,  is  the  highest,  the 
gravest,  the  blackest  charge  that  can  be 
brought.  I  cannot  distinguish,  Sir, 
between  the  speeches  of  a  man  and  the 
actions  of  man  in  this  House.  In  this 
House  speech  is  action.  The  work  of 
this  House  is  done  by  speech,  and  to 
offend  in  the  point  of  truth  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  in  debate,  by  wilful 
and  deliberate  falsehood  is  the  highest 
of  all  offences  that  can  be  committed. 
Why  is  corruption  a  grave  offence  ?  Be- 
cause it  may  lead  you  to  act  falsely  here. 
But  this  is  a  case  where  you  do  act  falsely 
in  the  performance  of  your  duty,  where, 
in  reasoning  with  the  House  and  pro- 
fessing to  assist  it  in  its  work,  you  delibe- 
rately tell  it  what  you  know  to  be  false- 
hoods, and  attempt  to  mislead  the  House. 
I  say  this,  because  in  Mr.  Butt's  case  it 
is  intimated  that  it  was  said  the  Members 
attacked  were  open  to  corruption.  But 
what  said  Lord  John  Bussell  in  that 
case?  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  will  say  that 
to  charge  men  with  being  greedy  of  place 
is  worse  than  to  charge  them  with  being 
guilty  of  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood. 
To  say  a  Member  is  greedy  of  place  may 
imply  that  he  is  in  a  condition  in  which 
he  is  liable  to  be  corrupted.  Well,  Lord 
John  Kussell,  as  Leader  of  this  House, 
at  once  accedes  to  the  proposal  for  in- 
quiry. He  does  not  raise  a  doubt  upon 
it ;  no  doubt  is  raised  upon  it  in  any 
quarter  of  the  House,  and  yet  it  was 
comparatively  a  very  slender  basis  on 
which  to  found  proceedings.  And  it 
proved  to  be  a  slender  basis,  for  when 
the  House  had  so  far  given  satisfaction 
to  the  wish  of  Mr.  Butt,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  not  for  a  penal,  but  for  a  protec- 1 
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tive  purpose,  and  Mr.  Butt  finally  de- 
sisted from  further  pursuing  the  matter, 
being  satisfied    with   the   end   he  had 
attained.     But  later  on  Mr.  Butt  was 
personally  the  object  of  a  charge  which 
amounted  to  corruption.     That  was  in 
1858.     The  case  was  brought  before  the 
House    on    petition,   and   the    petition 
charged  Mr.   Butt   with  the  receipt  of 
money  for  conducting  the  case  of  Ali 
Moorad  Khan.    What  was  the  course 
then  taken  by  the  House?    Mr.  Eoe- 
buck  brought  forward  the  matter;    a 
Committee  was  proposed,    and  was  at 
once    appointed,    consisting    of    seven 
Members,  to  investigate  the  charge.  The 
noble    Lord    the    Member    for    South 
Paddington  (Lord  Randolph  Churchill) 
found  a  difficulty  about  advocate  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  sitting  on  a  Committee 
in  the  present  case.     That  I  believe  is 
also  an  established  practice  of  the  House, 
and  two    advocate   Members  were  ap- 
pointed to  sit  on  the  Committee  of  1858 
to  which  I  am  referring.     But  observe 
that  the  allegation    there  went  much 
beyond  the  allegation  of  1854.     It  was 
an  allegation  in  a  petition  of  personal 
corruption.       There   was  no  vindictive 
proceeding.      It  was  a  simple  question 
of  protecting  the  House  assailed  in  the 
character   of  one   of  its  Members,  and 
a    Committee    was    at  once  appointed 
by  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining into  the  allegation.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  has  not 
taken  any  notice  of  that  case.  I  contend 
that  that  is  a  weaker  case  than  the  pre- 
sent one,  for  I  say  that  the  charge  of 
falsehood,  wilful  and  deliberate  false- 
hood in  debate  is  a  higher  charge  even 
than  that  of  pecuniary  corruption.  There 
is  another  case— a  case  which  is  of  some 
interest  to  me,  because  I  was  myself  so  far 
concerned  in  it  that  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  Committee  that  was  appointed,  and 
that  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey, 
which  was  very  briefly  mentioned  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  late  At- 
torney  General  (Sir  Charles  Russell). 
That  case  happened  in  the  year  1834. 
Mr.  O'Connell  made  a  Motion  to   the 
effect  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  practice  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  in 
regard  to  applications  for  admission  to 
those  Inns.     Mr.  Whittle  Harvey  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Inn  to  which  he 
sought  admission.     Objection  was  taken 
to  the  terms  of  the  Motion  by  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  Lord  Althorp,  and  others.    It 
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was  amended  by  consent  into  a  Motion 
for  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey  by  the 
Benchers.  Now,  I  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  case,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 
The  Motion  in  the  form  in  which  I  have 
quoted  it — the  amended  form  that  is 
for  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee — was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  House.  No 
objection  was  taken  to  it,  and  Lord 
Althorp  used  words  which  I  wish  I  had 
heard  fall  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  present  Leader  of  the  House. 
He  said — 

'*  With  respect  to  the  Amendment,  after 
what  has  passed  in  the  House,  and  feeling,  as 
he  must,  that  if  the  hon.  Memher  for  Colchester 
claimed  an  inquiry  at  their  hands,  it  was  but 
justice  to  grant  him  the  required  investigation, 
ho,  for  one,  would  not  raise  the  least  objection 
to  it.*'— (3  Ransard,  [13]  934.) 

The  hon.  Member,  by  the  Vote  he  has 
given  has  claimed  inquiry  at  your  hands. 
I  will  come  presently  to  the  question 
whether  you  are  now  offering  an  inquiry. 
I  contend  that  you  are  not.  I  shall 
come  to  that  by-and-bye.  He  claims  in- 
quiry, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man will  say  he  is  granted  an  inquiry. 
But  what  was  the  object  of  that  Coni- 
mittee  ?  The  object  of  that  Committee, 
if  I  remember  aright,  was  to  examine 
whether  the  verdict  of  the  jury  given  20 
years  before,  directly  affected  the  moral 
character  of  Mr.  Harvey — whether  it 
was  a  verdict  worthy  of  credence,  or  a 
verdict  given  in  error.  What  must  be 
the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  Members  to 
demand  its  protection,  if  a  man  like 
Lord  Althorp,  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  without  a  word  of  objec- 
tion from  him,  was  ready  to  grant  a 
Committee  for  such  a  purpose  as  that, 
'^because,"  as  Lord  Althorp  said,  ''it 
was  claimed  by  the  hon.  Member,  and 
was  but  justice  to  him  ?  "  That  is  what 
I  mean  by  saying  that  certainly  the  cir- 
cumstances are  not  in  each  particular 
alike,  but  infinitely  stronger,  and  that 
every  step  taken  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  every  former*  occasion  con- 
stitutes an  argument,  a  fortiori^  of  a  re- 
sistless kind  for  acceding  to  the  wish  of 
the  hon.  Member.  It  may  be  said  that 
that  was  a  bad  precedent,  established 
by  the  House  on  that  occasion.  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  question,  but  the  more  a 
proceeding  is  open  to  objection  on  ac- 


count of  hopeless  difficulties  connected 
with  inquiry,  the  stronger  is  the  argu- 
ment fortified  by  the  cases  in  respect  of 
Parliamentary  principle  which  estab- 
lishes that  the  House  has  placed  itself 
traditionally  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  accede  to  demands  of  this  kind.  Well, 
now  we  are  told  there  is  no  difference 
between  us  about  inquiry.  The  only 
difference  is  about  the  kind  of  inquiry. 
Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government.  The  proposal 
of  the  Government  is  this — that  when  an 
incrimination  of  the  very  highest  order, 
and  I  defy  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  to  deny  that  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood  is  an  incrimination  of  the 
very  highest  order,  has  been  made 
against  one  of  its  Members,  and  he  de- 
mands an  inquiry  you  refuse  him — 
apparently  you,  the  le&^al  advisers  of  the 
Government,  or  at  all  events  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  the  Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  General — who  are 
acting  by  voluntary  action,  for  which  I 
think  their  Colleagues  must  feel  very 
much  obliged,  you  refuse  the  Committee ; 
but  you  offer  that  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  will  accept  it  the  public 
purse  shall  be  brought  into  play  against 
a  private  undertaking  in  order  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  charges  made  against 
the  hon.  Member  are  libellous  or  not. 
And  that  this  is  to  be  done— the  public 
purse  is  to  be  opened  and  a  private 
undertaking  is  to  be  assailed.  You  may 
tell  us  that  The  Times  is  rich  and  power- 
ful, but  the  precedent  you  are  making 
will  not  depend  upon  wealth  and  power. 
You  are  going  thus  to  open  the  public 
purse  and  to  put  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  myrmidons  in  motion.  [  Cries  of 
**  Oh,  oh !  "  ]  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
not  going  to  say  anything  unfair  in  that 
respect,  and  the  expression  is  an  un- 
happy one ;  because  besides  these  myr- 
midons there  will  be  a  great  number  of 
independent  counsel  with  their  myr- 
midons. But  this  is  all  to  be  done,  and 
to  be  done— mark  my  words — for  the 
first  time  in  history.  [Sir  Eichabd 
Webstee:  Ten  precedents.]  Well,  I 
know  your  10  precedents  and  they  are 
not  worth  10  brass  farthings.  They  are 
worth  a  great  deal  less  than  10  brass 
farthings  because  they  are  perfectly 
irrelevant,  or  if  they  are  relevant  they 
are  relevant  against  you  and  show  that 
this  proceeding  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained.    For  my  part,  I  do  not  care  what 
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it  is  that  tlie  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  may  be  offered  or  accepts.  I  do 
not  care  whether  he  accepts  your  pro- 
posal. I,  for  my  part,  will  oppose  it  as 
an  utterly  unwarrantable  and  unprece- 
dented proceeding.  My  affirmation 
would  be  this — and  I  think  I  can  make 
it  good — there  never  has  been  such  a 
proceeding  without  a  declaration  by  the 
House  of  a  positive  or  presumable 
offence.  The  House  has  never  set  in 
motion  the  Attorney  General  without 
making  itself  a  party  in  the  case.  I 
challenge  contradiction  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  unhappily 
omitted  ail  reference  to  this  point.  He 
said,  I  will  give  you  10  cases  anterior  to 
the  year  1810.  I  believe  so  far  as  my 
researches  go  they  are  anterior  to  1795  ; 
that  is  not  very  important.  There  were  1 0 
cases  in  which  prosecutions  were  ordered. 
Will  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
give  me  one  single  case  in  which  there 
was  a  prosecution  without  a  previous 
condemnation  by  the  House  of  the  thing 
for  which  there  was  to  be  a  prosecution  ? 
If  that  is  so  what  is  the  value  of  the 
precedents  you  give  ?  Every  one  of 
these  10  precedents  condemns  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  goes  to 
show  that  he  must — if  he  appeals  to 
precedent — interpose  the  prior  judgment 
and  the  prior  declaration  of  the  House. 
My  contention  is  this,  and  although  I 
speak  with  reserve  as  my  opportunities 
of  inquiry  are  limited,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  dogmatize— but,  so  far  as  I  have 
ever  known,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  House  in  these  matters  has  two 
modes  of  Procedure.  Its  course  has 
always  been  marked  by  a  high  sentiment 
of  honour — by  that  high  sentiment  of 
Parliamentary  honour  which  proves  to 
us,  or  has  proved  to  us  until  the  present 
occasion,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not 
altogether  dead,  for  this  House  has  ever 
had  a  chivalrous  sympathy  with  its  own 
Members  in  cases  relating  to  their  own 
characters,  and  has  felt  that  their 
clfcaracters  were  parts  of  its  own  pos- 
session and  character.  It  has  two 
methods  of  proceeding,  one  of  them 
penal  and  the  other  protective.  Do  not 
let  these  be  confounded.  It  is  only  by 
confusing  the  issues  that  you  can  hope  to 
establish  anything  like  a  case,  and  by 
adducing  precedents  which  are  altogether 
against  you.  When  the  proceeding  is 
penal  the  House  takes  one  of  two  courses. 
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It  either  proceeds  by  exercising  its  own 
powers,  or  it  proceeds  by  putting  the 
law  in  motion  directly  or  through  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  punpose  of  a 
prosecution.  That  is  one  course.  The 
other  course  is  when  the  proceeding  is 
protective.  Now,  when  it  is  protective, 
I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  the  usual  course  has  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee.  You  may 
tell  me  there  was  in  1844  the  case  of 
Mr.  Walter  Ferrand,  but  then  in  that 
case  there  was  no  defence.  There  was 
no  case.  The  whole  thing  was  given  up. 
What  did  the  House  do  ?  It  passed  a 
most  severe  condemnation  in  protection 
of  the  character  of  its  own  Member, 
and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  the  charges 
even  then  unfortunately  made  by  Mr. 
Ferrand,  a  gentleman  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  intemperate  in  the 
language  which  he  used  in  this  House, 
although  through  a  long  life  he  enjoyed 
the  highest  respectability  and  the 
affection  of  his  friends — I  am  not  sure 
that  even  those  charges^  rash  and  ex- 
travagant as  they  were,  came  up  to  the 
extraordinary  height  of  the  accusations 
made  against  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo.  The  House  passed  a  Eesolution 
to  protect  him,  and  I  have  given  already 
five  other  oases,  one  of  them  objected 
to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General,  in  which,  for  the  protection  of 
the  characters  of  Members,  Committees 
were  appointed  without  difference  of 
opinion.  That  I  believe  to  be  a  true 
statement  of  the  general  basis  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  in  these 
matters,  and  therefore  I  affirm  there  is 
a  total  want  of  the  slightest  approach 
to  a  precedent  for  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment are  now  proposing.  I  will  at 
once  abandon  my  ground  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  can  produce  a  case 
and  a  prosecution  ordered  by  the  House 
without  a  previous  condemnation  by  the 
House.  Let  him  give  me  a  contradic- 
tion in  one  word  across  the  Table,  and  I 
will  at  once  yield  the  point.  He  has  had 
more  time  now,  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General  has  been 
doing  his  best,  and  no  more  competent 
persons  could  apply  themselves  to  the 
task.  According  to  my  mind,  and  my 
accusation  is  established  by  the  invin- 
cible silence  of  the  opposite  Bench,  there 
has  been  no  case  where  the  House  has 
used  the  public  purse  to  promote  the 
purpose  of  private    litigation  without 
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making  itself  a  party  in  the  case  by  pro- 
nouncing a  preliminary  judgment  upon 
the  matter  which  is  to  be  considered.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  in  my  opinion,  when 
you  prove  what  has  been  the  former 
practice  of  the  House,  you  have  gone  a 
great  way  towards  proving  your  whole 
case,  because  the  practice  of  the  House 
in  these  matters  has  been  deeply  con- 
sidered from  time  to  time  by  the  most 
competent  of  its  Members,  and  there 
has  grown  up  a  system,  the  result  of 
reflection  and  experience ;  and  it  is  re- 
flection and  experience  that  in  this  case 
we  appeal  to  when  we  speak  of  the  pre- 
cedents before  us.  But  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  precedents  before  us  alone.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  reason  of  the  case 
is  so  strong  that  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  can  be  resisted.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well,  as  to  some  of  these  cases  which  I 
have  taken  out  at  random,  that  I  should 
show  what  the  proceedings  were,  whe- 
ther in  cases  of  libel  against  the  House 
or  against  its  Members.  In  Volume  43, 
page  215,  of  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
there  is  the  case  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
respecting  a  certain  pamphlet  or  certain 
writings  which  contained  a  scandalous 
libel  of  this  House  and  its  Members, 
and  thereupon  they  made  an  address  for 
a  prosecution.  In  page  232  of  the  same 
volume  of  the  Journals  there  is  the  case 
of  Warren  Hastings.  A  pamphlet  was 
published  containing  passages  highly 
disrespectful  to  the  House,  and  upou 
that  the  House  proceeded  to  make  an 
address  for  a  prosecution.  In  the  44th 
volume  of  the  Journals,  page  463,  again 
in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
where  the  newspaper  in  question  was 
The  Worlds  the  House  voted — 

"That  the  pamphlet  contains  matter  of  a 
scandalous  and  libellous  nature  reflecting  on  the 
Proceedings  of  the  House." 

Thereupon  a  prosecution  was  ordered.  I 
am  not  aware,  Sir,  and  I  think  it  is 
pretty  plain,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  is  not  at  variance  in 
this  essential  particular.  Will  he  tell 
me  it  is  not  an  essential  particular ;  will 
he  tell  me  that  this  House  would  adopt 
a  wise  course  or  a  warrantable  course 
in  ordering  prosecutions  at  random  in 
matters  in  regard  to  which  it  has  no  in- 
formation ?  In  the  flrst  place,  as  respects 
the  course  of  action.  Has  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  reflected  upon  the 
use  which  the  counsel  defending  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  would  be 


justified  in  making  of  the  proceedings 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  now 
proposes  ?  That  counsel  would  show 
that  in  every  case  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  to  make  itself  a  party 
by  pronouncing  its  own  judgment,  and 
only  then  instituting  or  requiring  a  pro- 
secution. He  would  show  that  in  this 
case  the  House  has  forborne  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  He  would  say — 
*^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  House  has 
not  forborne  without  a  reason  for  for- 
bearing, and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  con- 
sider what  that  reason  is."  But,  Sir,  in 
principle  is  it  tolerable  that  the  House 
should  pursue  such  a  course  ?  I  protest 
against  such  a  use  of  public  authority, 
and  such  a  use  of  public  money,  and 
such  a  departure  from  the  flxed  tradi- 
tions of  the  House.  In  what  capacity 
do  you  go  into  Court  ?  You  are  going  to 
have  a  public  prosecution  of  The  Times 
newspaper.  Who  is  the  prosecutx)r  ? 
The  House  of  Commons  is  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  House  of  Commons 
as  prosecutor  says  nothing  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Is  that  a  tolerable 
state  of  things;  is  it  just  towards  the 
party  incriminated  ;  have  you  a  right  to 
put  him  on  his  trial  unless  you  believe 
there  is  a  case  for  a  trial ;  is  it  just  to 
the  character  of  the  House  itself? 
Either,  Sir,  you  believe  in  the  justice  of 
the  prosecution  that  you  have  ordered  to 
be  instituted,  and  if  you  believe  in  it, 
well,  so  far  you  are  pre-judging  the  case 
— that  is  unavoidable  ;  or  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it.  If  you  go  into  Court  pre- 
tending to  ask  from  that  Court  sentence 
that  a  libel  has  been  committed,  and 
while  you  pretend  to  ask  it,  you  care- 
fully avoid  pronouncing  that  opinion 
which  your  Predecessors  always  have 
pronounced.  What  is  it  but  collusion 
of  the  grossest  character,  unworthy  of 
those  who,  I  think  in  error,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  with  upright  intention, 
advise  it ;  unworthy  of  those  who  seem 
disposed  to  receive  the  advice,  and  who, 
in  my  opinion,  seem  condemned  to  the 
adverse  judgment  of  both  the  public  and 
posterity  ?  I  confess  that  it  is  with  sur- 
prise I  see  Her  Majesty's  Government 
taking  the  present  course.  I  think  it 
will  not  be  complained  of  me  that  I  have 
not  been  sufficiently  plain  in  my  pro- 
position. I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  the 
House ;  I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House.  I  have 
dwelt  very  greatly  upon  the  question  of 
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precedents  as  applicable  to  my  own  pro- 
l)osition  ;  I  have  dealt  more  upon  it  as 
applicable  to  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment.     In  order  that  I  may  not 
waste  time,  I  have  asked  whether  I  am 
wrong  in  my  statement  of  the  facts.     I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,   from  my 
own   examination,    and    much   more  I 
think  from  the  silence  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  my 
statement  of   the   facts.      Well,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  can  only   say  I 
hope  and  I  believe  that  I  have  not  said 
what  is  offensive  in  respect  to  the  Go- 
vernment.    I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
a    fair  and  straightforward  appeal  to 
them.  I  think  they  are  pursuing  a  most 
dangerous  course  in  other  matters  in 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  likewise  in  this 
matter.     It  may  be  allowed  that  in  other 
matters    affecting    Ireland    they     are 
covered  to  a  wonderful  degree  by  the 
unhappy  action  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  who  are  giving 
them  their  support.     But  this  is  a  case 
in  which  they  will  not  receive  quite  the 
same  shelter  from  that  concurrence  and 
co-operation ;  and  I  do  hope,  Sir,  that 
while  there  is  yet  time,  they  will  recon- 
sider the  views  which  they  have  adopted, 
and  that  upon  grounds  of  reason,  and 
upon   grounds  of  precedent,   they  will 
grant  the  Motion  which  I  now  proceed 
to  move ;  and  that  they  will  not  exclude 
from  their  view  the  grave  international 
controversy  which  is  now  raised,  and  the 
pressure  they  are  putting  upon  the  Irish 
nation  by  their  proposals  for  placing 
Irishmen  permanently  upon  a  footing  of 
inequality  and  inferiority  to  their  fellow- 
subjects,  under  the  pretext  of  a  Legis- 
lative Union  ;  and  that  in  this  matter,  at 
least,  they  will  take  care  to  give  them 
justice,  and  full  justice — aye,  even  if  it 
were  necessary,  indulgent  justice,  where 
their  honour  and  character  are  concerned. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  the  proposed 
Amendment, 

To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
**  House,"  in  order  to  add  the  words  "is  of 
opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  by  a 
Select  Committee,  into  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this  House, 
brought  in  an  article  published  in  the  *  Times  ' 
newspaper,  of  the  2nd  May,  against  John 
DiUon,  esquire,  Member  for  East  Mayo." — 
{Mr.  IF.  E.  Gladstone.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment." 

Mr.  W.  L\  Gladstone 


The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
EiCHARD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unwilling  that  there 
should  be  delay  of  any  kind  between 
the  powerful  speech  we  have  just  heard 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  and  whatever  reply  I,  with 
my  less  experience,  may  be  able  to  make 
to  him.  I  quite  admit  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
been  perfectly  straightforward,  and  that 
he  has  put  the  issues  in  the  clearest 

?08sible  way.  I  will  endeavour,  though 
cannot  hope,  of  course,  to  interest 
the  House  so  much,  to  answer  bis 
speech  as  fairly  as  I  possibly  can. 
Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  criti- 
cisms upon  our  conduct,  which  have 
been  addressed  to  us  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt), 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke)  and  I  feel 
the  great  responsibility  of  our  position, 
and  we  do  not  shrink  from  supporting 
the  opinion  which  wo  were  bold  enough 
to  express  requesting  a  little  more  time 
for  consideration.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  support  our  opinion  by  argument. 
We  have  but  one  advantage  over  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian,  and  that  is  that  both  of  us 
are  very  considerably  younger  than  he. 
I  have  no  other  advantage  whatever  in 
addressing  this  House  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General,  and  I  say 
it  advisedly,  to  find  that  with  the  greatest 
ability  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  question,  the  ability  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby,  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Eussell),  and  to- 
night of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  we  still  are  able  to  stand  up 
and  maintain  that  our  position  in  this 
House — that  our  opinion  in  this  House 
with  regard  to  the  course  which  should 
be  adopted — is  practically  unquestioned 
by  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
[Laughter.']  I  maintain  that  our  posi- 
tion has  not  been  assailed — not  been 
successfully  assailed.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  do  is  to  address  to  the  House 
the  reasons  which  we  have  for  our 
opinion.    I  do  not  wish  to  say  there 
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is  no  doubt  about  the  proposition ;  but 
I  wish  fco  support  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral and  those  who  have  spoken  on  this 
side  of  the  House  by  fair  argument,  I 
trust  couched  in  moderate  and  respectful 
language,  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  and  to 
show  that  our  position  has  not  been 
successfully  assailed.  Now,  I  in  no  way 
quarrel  with  the  five  propositions  with 
regard  to  this  matter  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  has  laid  down.  I  agree  with 
him  with  the  first  two  propositions  as  to 
Breach  of  Privilege,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
amine as  closely  as  I  can  the  statements 
he  made  upon  the  other  three.  He  will 
remember — and  the  House  will  remem- 
ber— that  towards  the  close  of  his  speech 
ho  referred  to  what  I  may  call  the  dis- 
cussion prior  to  the  moving  of  his  own 
Amendment,  and  pointed  out  the  reasons 
why  the  Irish  Members  should  not  go 
into  Court.  I  will,  before  I  sit  down, 
venture  to  deal  with  one  or  two  of  his 
arguments,  and  with  one  or  two  which 
were  raised  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site before  he  spoke.  Now,  as  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  last  three  pro- 
positions, I  must  say  that  some  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  observations  as 
to  whether  the  Irish  Members  ought  to 
go  into  Oourt  struck  me  as  being  such 
that  he  could  scarcely  hope  they  would 
for  a  moment  really  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  this  House.  Why,  Sir,  he 
spoke  about  the  delay  which  would  occur 
if  the  Irish  Members  were  to  go  into  a 
Court  of  Law.  I  will  deal  with  that 
question  before  I  sit  down.  Now,  Sir, 
upon  the  question  of  delay  of  trial  let 
me  point  out  that  this  charge  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  is  not  the  first  charge  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  levelled  against  the  Irish 
Members.  It  is  the  repetition,  or  rather 
the  application  to  him — I  am  speaking 
now  of  general  charges,  not  of  the  par- 
ticular one  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir 
Charles  Lewis) — it  is  but  a  repetition  of 
more  grave  charges,  even  more  serious 
charges  made  against  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Party  who  sit  below  the 
Gangway  opposite.  When  was  the  first 
publication  of  these  slanders?  and  I 
will  80  call  them,  for  they  are  slanders 
if  they  are  not  true  and  are  not  justified. 


These  allegations  are  gross  slanders  if 
they  are  not  true,  and  not  one  single 
word  shall  fall  from  me  to  express  a 
contrary  opinion.  When  were  these 
slanders  first  issued  to  the  public  ?  This 
House  remembers  that  the  articles  on 
**Parnelli8m  and  Crime"  began  to  be 
issued  on  the  7th  of  March  in  this  year, 
very  nearly  two  months  ago.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  has  said  that  by  the  vote  given 
to-night  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
has  appealed  to  the  House  to  intervene 
in  his  behalf.  Sir,  I  must  say,  after  the 
utterances  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  in  the  speech  he  made  in  reply  to 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Member  for 
Eossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton),  who  quoted  some  statements  made 
in  TJie  j[\'mes,  it  does  seem  to  me  some- 
what strange  to  interpret  the  vote  of  to- 
night into  an  appeal  to  the  House  to 
take  action  in  his  behalf  in  respect  to 
this  charge.  If  it  were  necessary  that 
this  action  should  be  taken,  if  it  were 
necessary  some  grave  action  should  be 
taken  to  enable  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  rightly  and  properly  to  per- 
form their  duties  to  the  House,  how  is  it 
that  not  one  single  step  in  that  direction 
has  been  madeby  any  hon.  Member  below 
the  Gangway  either  in  or  outside  of  this 
House  ?  But,  Sir,  I  will  deal  specifically 
with  the  reasons  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian. 
I  must  say  that,  knowing  what  I  do  of 
the  opinion  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
of  the  opinion  of  the  literary  world  in 
regard  to  the  criticisms  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell— I  refer  not  to  his  position  as  a 
Judge,  but  as  a  biographer — I  am  per-  , 
feotly  astonished  at  the  position  assumed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  Lord  Camp- 
bell has  since  passed  away  ;  but  it  is 
notorious  that  it  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  criticisms  and  biographies  upon 
his  Predecessors  were  not  just.  It  is 
strange  that  Lord  Campbell  should  be 
the  only  authority  with  regard  to  the 
English  Judicial  Bench  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  have  laid  before 
the  House.  I  have  to  make  my  obser- 
vations in  the  absence  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian.  I  do  not  complain  of  that, 
because  I  cannot  expect  him  to  stay 
in  the  House  to  listen  to  me,  though  I 
have  noticed  that  more  than  once  we 
have  been  obliged  to  reply  to  him  in  his 
absence.     Still  I  cannot  help  asking  the 
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House  and  the  country  to  observe  that ' 
this  is  the  only  criticism  on  the  Judicial 
Bench  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
been  able,  notwithstanding  the  assist- 
ance of  those  around  him,  to  extract  from 
the  records  of  history  or  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  Judges.  I  can- 
not see  what  was  the  force  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  English  Judicial  Bench,  unless  he 
intended  to  suggest,  nay,  more,  to  in- 
sinuate, that  there  would  not  be  a  fair 
trial.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
say  that  in  making  the  quotation  from 
Lord  Campbell  he  did  not  suggest  that 
any  of  the  Judges  on  the  Bench  at  the 
present  time  would  not  do  his  duty; 
but  still  the  whole  tenour  of  his  remarks 
upon  this  part  of  the  case  was  that  he 
approved  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  because  he 
thought  there  were  reasons  why  he 
could  not  fully  trust  the  English  Judicial 
Bench.  All  I  can  say  is  this — and  I  do 
not  speak  only  because  I  have  worked  in 
the  despised  Profession  of  the  Law  for 
a  great  many  years,  or  because  I  have 
been  brought  in  contact  with  every  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  —  that  their 
public  life,  their  fearless  conduct,  their 
determination  to  express  their  opinions, 
even  against  popular  feeling,  has  shown 
that  they  are  men  who  are  determined 
to  do  their  duty.  I  maintain  that  it  is 
a  sad  thing  that  a  Gentleman  in  the 
position  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  should  intimate 
that  there  is  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  either  English,  Scotch  or  Irish, 
who  would  not  get,  not  only  justice,  but 
protection  against  any  popular  feeling  if 
his  case  were  tried  before  any  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Judges.  Sir,  the  second  reason 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
amusing.  It  appears  we  have  elicited  a 
fact  most  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  think  he 
said  that  in  the  year  1859  he  consulted 
Mr.  James  Freshfield,  a  member  of  a  legal 
firm  of  great  eminence — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  with  perfect  justice,  Mr. 
James  Freshfield  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  his  branch  of  the 
Legal  Profession — respecting  a  charge 
of  libel  upon  him.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  tell  us  more  about  the 
libel  except  that  he  was  accused  of 
treason.  Now,  if  the  real  sting  of  the 
libel  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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had  been  guilty  of  treason  and  treason- 
able practices  towards  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
Solicitor  of  standing  who  would  have 
advised  him  not  to  go  into  court. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  As  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  allude  to  the  matter, 
may  I  state  what,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  occurred.  I  spoke  from 
memory ;  but  I  wish  to  state  as  precisely 
as  I  can  that  which  occurred,  and  to 
repeat  what  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago 
which  I  think  was  quite  accurate.  The 
charge  was  primarily  against  the  Ionian 
Assembly,  upon  which  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  time  to  pour  unmeasured  con- 
tempt.    In  the  article  it  was  said — 

"  It  is  as  usual,  committing  treason,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Commission  is  assisting  and  sharing 
in  the  treason." 

The  advice  given  to  me — I  wish  I  could 
recollect  all  those  who  gave  it,  but  I 
have  mentioned  two  persons — was  given 
to  me  in  the  most  positive  and  absolute 
manner. 

Sib  EICHAED  WEBSTER :  I  do 
not  question  in  the  least  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  but  I  think  that 
his  explanation  only  bears  out  my 
observation.  I  know  that  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  I  ought  to  be  very  careful 
what  words  I  use.  I  am  weighing  my 
words,  and  I  say  that  if  the  charge  made 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  really 
amounted  to  treason,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  James  Freshfield  or  any  other 
eminent  legal  gentleman  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  tell  him  to  go  into  Court.  Itseems 
to  me  perfectly  clear  from  his  statement, 
most  candidly  made  to  us,  that  a  oharge 
was  made  against  the  Ionian  Govern- 
ment, or  whatever  the  body  was,  that  it 
was  suggested  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Commissioner  had  been 
party  to  whatever  had  been  done ;  but 
that  the  real  construction  to  be  put  upon 
the  article  was  that  it  it  did  not  amount 
to  one  of  treason,  but  simply  to  a  criti- 
cism upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
conduct  as  a  public  man,  which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  many  eminent 
Judges,  public  men  are  obliged  to 
undergo.  But  does  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman mean  the  House  to  understand 
that  the  charge,  such  as  is  related  to  us 
after  a  lapse  of  30  years,  approaches  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  It  is  not 
so  bad. 

Sir  EICHAED  WEBSTEE:  Sir, 
I  should  have  hesitated,  oven  though  I 
am,  according  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, fond  of  introducing  irrelevant 
matter,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  say 
**notso  bad." 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  meant 
the  charge  against  me  was  not  so  bad. 

Sir  RICHAED  WEBSTEE :  Clearly 
it  was  not  nearly  half  as  bad.  I  was 
just  sayiug  that  I  am,  according  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  one  of  the  persons 
fond  of  introducing  irrelevant  matter. 
I  notice  this  because  I  want  to  prepare 
the  House  for  the  three  reasons  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  why  the  Irish 
Party  should  not  go  into  Court.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  third  reason  was 
that  lawyers  are  always  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  irrelevant  matters  of  pre- 
judice or  otherwise,  which  irrelevant 
matters  are  intended  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  juries  and  Judges  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  unable  to  do  justice 
to  a  case  of  libel  brought  before  them. 
The  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman upon  this  point  were  cheered ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
lawyers  in  the  House  who  would  like 
to  attach  their  names  to  a  written 
opinion  endorsing  such  a  statement  as 
that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  to  the 
full  the  gravity  of  the  charges  —  not 
this  particular  charge  under  discussion ; 
but  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Mayo,  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Party  with  whom  he  associates — 
and  it  is  because  these  charges,  if  un- 
founded, are  scandalous ;  it  is  because, 
if  these  charges  are  founded  upon  doubt- 
ful testimony,  it  is  monstrous  and  out- 
rageous to  suggest  that  the  Irish  Party 
dare  not  go  to  law,  because  they  will  not 
get  justice  in  the  tribunal.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  admits  that  the  charges  against 
a  Party  are  worse  by  far  than  a  charge 
made  against  an  individual.  The  more 
clear  that  is  made  the  better.  Now,  the 
second  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  supported  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  more  easy  for  me  to  deal  with 
it,  because  I  am  able  to  rely,  not  upon 
any  language  of  my  own,  but  upon  the 
strong  judgment,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
this  House.  I  repeat  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  said  yesterday. 


Whatever  may  be  the  criticisms  of  this 
I  House  upon  the  opinion  of  my  hon.  and 
;  learned  Friend,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
!  that  I  feel  that  this  House  is  very  much 
indebted  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  for  the  reasons  he  laid  before 
the  House.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  course  of 
bis  speech,  which  I  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General  said  to  pro- 
pose a  Committee  in  a  case  in  which 
there  had  been  a  libellous  attack  made 
upon  an  hon.  Member  of  the  House, 
which  libellous  attack  the  libeller  was 
prepared  to  justify,  is  without  precedent. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney,  after  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  it  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  Ire-assert 
our  position,  and  I  say,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
publication  being  admitted,  the  author- 
ship of  the  publication  being  admitted, 
the  application  of  the  article  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork,  and  others,  not  being 
denied,  this  House  never  has  granted 
— and  I  go  further — this  House  never 
ought  to  grant  a  Committee  upstairs. 
I  need  hardly  tell  the  House  that,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  I  had  to  express  an  opi- 
nion on  this  matter.  I  did  so  with  diffi* 
dence  and  hesitation.  I  felt  unable  to 
assume  the  confidence  which  was,  un- 
doubtly,  felt  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Derby  in  the  posi- 
tive opinion  he  expressed.  Perhaps  I  was 
wrong ;  but  it  did  occur  to  me  that  my 
position  required  me  to  give  opinions 
which  I  could  justify.  Whatever  may 
be  said  by  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  as  to  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  giving  legal  opinions  to  please 
the  Government,  or  from  Party  motives, 
I  challenge  hon.  Members  of  the  House 
to  say  that  of  me.  I  may  make  mistakes 
— I  do  not  claim  infallibility,  and  it  is 

Possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken — but  if 
should  stoop  to  give  this  House  a  legal 
opinion  from  Party  motives  I  should  be 
unworthy  to  occupy  this  place  for  a  single 
instant.  I  think  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor)  as  to  opinions  given 
for  Party  purposes  is  one  that  I  need 
not  devote  much  attention  to.  I  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  power- 
ful and  interesting  speech  of  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Member  for  South  Hackney 
(Sir  Charles  Russell).  He,  too,  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  time  in  seek- 
ing for  precedents,  and  trying  if  he 
could  find  out  something.  We  were 
naturally  afraid  that  we  might  have 
overlooked  some  material  case,  and  that 
he  might  have  found  out  something  that 
we  had  failed  to  discover.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  me  when  I  found  that  he  sat 
down,  not  only  not  contesting  our  posi- 
tion, but  supporting  it,  and  frankly  ad- 
mitting— for  he  is  always  frank — that 
he  had  no  instance  in  point.  He 
said  that,  as  he  had  no  precedents  at 
hand,  the  House  ought  to  make  a  pre- 
cedent. I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
one  case  of  extreme  importance  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  South  Hackney  in  the  course  of 
my  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian.  I  want  to  dispose  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  order  he  followed.  I  will  take  his 
last  case  first.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
attached  immense  importance  to  the  case 
of  Whittle  Harvey.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  statement  of 
that' case  as  reported  in  the  Third  Series 
of  Hamard,  Vol.  23,  and  I  submit  to  any 
hon.  Gentleman,  whether  lawyer  or  lay- 
man, that  the  case  of  Whittle  Harvey 
has  not  the  slightest  application  to  the 
case  now  before  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ohilders) 
is  going  to  answer  me,  and  I  hope,  when 
he  does,  he  will  deal  with  the  substance 
of  my  argument  on  this  point.  What 
are  the  facts  ?  In  the  Whittle  Harvey 
case  a  Petition — I  think  two  Petitions — 
were  presented  to  the  House  by  500  mem- 
bers of  the  constituency  which  Whittle 
Harvey  represented — it  was  Colchester,  I 
think — asking  that  an  inquiry  might 
be  directed  by  the  House  as  to  the  mode 
of  admitting  persons  to  practise  at  the 
Bar.  That  is  to  say,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  was  invoked  in  a  matter 
of  great  public  interest.  That  Petition 
was  supported  by  hon.  Members,  and 
accordingly  the  House,  considering  that 
the  way  in  which  persons  were  called  to 
the  Bar  was  of  sufficient  public  impor- 
tance to  warrant  an  inquiry,  directed  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  matter.  It 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
House  as  a  House  of  Commons;  but 
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Whittle  Harvey  happened  to  be  a  person 
whose  application  to  be  called  to  the 
Bar  had  been  rejected  by  the  Members 
or  Benchers  of  his  Inn,  and  accordingly 
an  inquiry  was  entered  upon  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  refusal.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  an  investigation  was 
held  extending  over  some  months.  Now, 
I  ask  the  House  what  this  case  of  com- 
pliance with  a  Petition  presented  to  the 
House  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Business 
has  to  do  with  a  case  of  libel  ?  I  should 
weary  the  House  if  I  were  to  give  in- 
stances in  which  inquiries  were  directed 
on  the  mere  Motion  of  hon.  Members  in 
cases  where  they  have  got  up  Petitions. 
But  I  must  say  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  course  pursued  by  the  House 
with  regard  to  inquiry  in  a  particular 
instance,  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  case  now  before  the  House 
and  the  case  of  an  inquiry  into  that  which 
was  a  matter  of  public  interest  with 
relation  to  a  Member  of  the  House  on  a 
Petition  presented  by  his  constituents. 
I  will  give  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  all  the  information  at  my 
disposal  on  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  because,  if  any  answer  can  be 
given  to  the  distinction  I  have  pointed 
out  to  that  case  and  the  case  at  present 
under  consideration,  it  would  only  be 
right  that  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  it.  I  pass  now  to  the 
case  of  Grissel  and  Ward,  in  1879 — 
though  it  was  not  really  relied  on  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  In  that  case 
there  was  an  allegation  of  corruption, 
or  of  a  power  to  corrupt,  in  relation  to 
a  Member  of  a  Private  Bill  Committee 
upstairs,  and  the  inquiry  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  a  Breach 
of  Privilege  had  been  committed,  but  of 
ascertaining  the  facts.  A  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inform  itself,  and  to 
inform  the  House,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  any  truth  in  the  charge  made 
against  a  Member  of  a  Select  Committee 
upstairs  as  a  Member  in  the  service  of 
this  House.  I  appeal  to  the  House,  at 
least  to  those  hon.  Members  who  are  good 
enough  to  listen  to  me  at  this  unusual  hour 
(8.40  P.M.),  whether  there  is  any  analogy 
between  that  and  the  one  case  before 
the  House  ?  Another  case  was  cited  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South 
Hackney,  which  is  certainly  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It  is 
a  direct  authority,  as  showing  that  at 
times  when  the  course  now  suggested 
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might  have  been  pursued  by  the  House, 
it  was  not  pursued.  A  charge  was  made 
against  Mr.  Clive  of  corruption,  as  Mem* 
ber  of  a  Select  Committee  upstairs.  It 
was  made  by  Washington  Wilkes.  That 
was  undoubtedly  a  case  in  which  a 
charge  was  made  against  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  in  the  service  of  the 
House,  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
a  Railway  Bill  Committee.  When  the 
printer  was  called  to  the  Bar,  he  de- 
clined to  withdraw  the  charge,  except  to 
the  extent  of  publishing  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Clive ;  and  he  asserted  the  truth  of 
the  charge.  There  was  an  express  occa- 
sion on  which,  if  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  charges  against  Members  of  the 
House  by  Select  Committees,  that  course 
would  have  been  suggested.  But  it  was 
not  suggested  by  anybody  that  there 
should  be  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  libel.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  House,  regarding  it  as  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  by  virtue  of  its 
powers,  without  inquiring  into  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  without  dealing  with  the 
question  of  justification  or  otherwise, 
evea  though  the  man  protested  the  truth 
of  the  libel,  he  was  sent  off  to  prison. 
\^OppoBiUon  cheer eJ]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
cheer.  Will  they  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
member that  the  suggestion  for  a  Com- 
mittee was  originally  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian,  after  reading  a  passage  from 
Sir  Erskine  May,  which  he  has  not 
quoted  again  to-night  ?  That  case  has 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  case  we 
are  discussing,  in  which  it  is  suggested 
that  the  function  of  the  Committee 
should  be  brought  into  play,  after  the 
printer  has  been  called  to  the  Bar  of 
the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  libel. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in 
precedent  for  the  exercise  of  any  such 
authority,  for  the  point  which  I  desire  to 
make  is  that  on  the  very  occasion  when, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suggests, 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire would  have  been  the  proper  course, 
no  Committee  was  suggested,  nor  was 
anything  of  the  kind  done. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Was  the  inquiry  refused  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  :  There 
was  no  suggestion  made  by  anyone  that 
there  should  be  an  inquiry. 


Mr. MAURICE  HEALY:  The  printer 
was  asked  to  name  his  informant,  and 
he  refused 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
hon.  Member  has  not  done  me  the 
courtesy  to  listen  to  my  remarks.  The 
printer  was  asked  if  he  would  withdraw 
the  charges,  but  he  said  he  would  not, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  charges.  He  would  not 
give  up  the  name  of  his  informant,  but 
that  does  not  weaken  the  strength  of 
niy  argument.  No  inquiry  was  asked 
for;  there  was  none  suggested  by  any 
one.  Now,  I  have  dealt  with  the 
Whittle  Harvey  case,  the  Grissel  and 
Ward  case,  and  the  Clive  case.  I  thank 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  having 
quoted  Mr.  Butt's  case  in  1854,  because 
I  do  not  wish  for  any  stronger  argu- 
ment in  my  favour.  The  allegation 
made  in  that  case — which  may  be  found 
in  Hansard^  Vol.  130 — was  that  a  sec- 
tion of  Irish  Members  represented 
nothing  beyond  the  embodied  wish  of 
some  hundreds  of  needy  men  to  obtain 
place,  salary,  and  position.  In  effect 
the  charge  was  one  of  open  corruption. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
did  not  suggest,  nor  do  I  for  a  moment 
suggest,  that  if  a  charge  of  corruption  is 
made  a  Select  Committee  should  not  be 
appointed.  No  one  has  ever  suggested 
that.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
stated  in  language  as  clear  as  could  be 
used  that  that  was  a  case  in  which  a 
Committee  would  be  appointed,  and  he 
drew  the  clearest  distinction  between 
such  a  case,  and  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. But  what  happened?  Does 
the  appointment  of  that  Committee  offer 
any  inducement  to  adopt  the  same 
course?  I  wonder  how  many  hon. 
Members  have  taken  the  pains  to  exa- 
mine the  Report  of  that  Committee,  and 
see  what  testimony  the  experience  of 
that  Committee  gives  us  to  the  desira- 
bility of  pursuing  the  same  course  when 
persons  wish  to  clear  themselves  of 
charges  of  crime.  I  will  deal  first  with 
the  question  of  the  delay  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  says  must  necessarily  be  in- 
volved by  the  Government  proposal. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  adverted  to 
the  promptitude  and  expedition  with 
which  the  matter  could  be  disposed  of 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House. 
But  in  Mr.  Butt's  case  the  Select  Com- 
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mittee,  which,  was  appointed  on  the  7th 
of  February,  did  not  make  its  report 
until  the  19th  of  June,  a  period  of  more 
than  four  months.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Was  the  Report  of  that  Committee 
satisfaCitory  ?  The  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  been  obliged  so  to  extend 
their  inquiries  us  to  investigate  matters 
of  '^  idle  gossip  and  of  groundless  scan- 
dals " ;  and  they  added  that  in  their 
opinion — 

"  No  investigation  by  a  Committee  with  the 
powers  whicli  has  been  entrusted  to  them  could 
bo  satisfactory, " 

Am  I  wrong,  therefore,  in  saying  that  I 
am  glad  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  cited  Mr.  Butt's  case  ?  Am  I 
wrong  in  pointing  out  that  if  he  wished 
us  to  act  in  this  matter  as  he  has  pro- 
posed, and  as  he  deems  would  be  pru- 
dent he  should  at  least  have  informed 
us  as  to  the  success  of  the  operation  in 
former  cases.  Moreover,  prior  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  there  were  18  or 
19  divisions,  upon  most  of  which  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  some  of 
whom  were  Gentlemen  ol  great  experi- 
ence. The  difference  of  opinion  was 
displayed  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  scarcely 
any  result  was  arrived  at.  Therefore, 
not  only  was  tho  inquiry  conducted  by 
that  Committoo  unsatisfactory,  but  the 
Committee  themselves  were  obliged 
to  confess  their  inability  to  conduct  such 
an  inquiry  in  an  efficient  manner.  Hon. 
Members  may  flatter  themselves  that 
for  certain  purposes  a  Committee  would 
be  most  desirable.  I  would  say  one 
word  about  that.  Still,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  delay,  I  want  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  this  Com- 
mittee is  appointed  ?  In  that  case,  even 
if  the  Committee  were  to  sit  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  their  Report  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  three  or  four 
months.  The  right  hon.  Goutloman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  has  dwelt  upon 
the  time  that  the  matter  would  take  to 
try  in  a  Court  of  Law,  but  all  that  I  can 
say  is  this,  that  as  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington — and 
several  others  who  spoke  on  this  side  of 
the  House  have  pointed  out — if  a  pro- 
secution wero  directed  by  this  House  on 
the  Motion  of  an  hon.  Member  the  trial 
of  the  case  would  be  expedited,  as 
means  would  be  taken  to  enable  it  to  be 
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tried  promptly,  and  it  might  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  one  way  or 
the  other  within  a  quarter  of  the  time  it 
would  take  a  Select  Committee  to  come  to 
a  conclusion.  I  have  only  one  more  pre- 
cedent to  cite.  It  is  a  curious  one,  and 
it  is  one  which  I  think  the  House  will  be 
glad  to  have  before  it.  I  have  said  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  time  to 
which  reference  has  chiefly  been  made — 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  last  50  or  60 
years— there  has  been  no  instance  in 
which  an  allegation  made  by  a  news- 
paper regarding  a  Member,  except  in 
the  cases  where  the  charges  have  been 
made  against  Members  of  improper 
conduct  in  their  service  to  the  House 
— Members  of  Committee  or  Members 
in  some  other  official  capacity — has  been 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House.  I  want  to  know  why  the  House 
should  not  be  informed  as  to  what  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Donuell. 
This  point  was  raised  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  which  occurred  in  1878,  and 
the  Beport  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  239th  Vol.  of  Hansard,  The  charge 
was  made  in  The  Globe  newspaper  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1878,  in  relation  t<j  the 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Lei  trim,  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  had  made  certain  statements 
in  the  House  in  which  he  had  not  a  grain 
of  belief,  and  that  he  had  suggested 
certain  reasons,  certain  motives,  which 
might  have  operated  towards  the  pallia- 
tion of  the  commission  of  that  murder. 
It  is  said  that  nothing  worse  can  be 
attributed  to  an  hon.  Member  in  his 
place  in  this  House  than  falsehood. 
Well,  I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  not  a 
grave  charge ;  but  I  say  that  looking 
back  to  the  way  the  House  has  dealt 
with  these  cases  it  never  has  looked  upon 
the  charge  of  falsehood  in  speech  as  ono 
of  those  matters  calling  for  its  interfer- 
ence. I  am  not  going  to  quote  all  the 
opinions  of  those  Gentlemen  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  to  which  I  refer, 
but  I  commend  those  speeches  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  will  read 
some  of  the  observations  of  Sir  Staff'ord 
Northooto  on  this  case  in  1878.  The 
Motion  having  been  made  **  That  the 
said  article  of  The  Globe  is  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House,"  Sir  IStaf- 
ford  Northcote,  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said — 

"  I  confess,  Sir,  that  though  I  listened  as  well 
and  uttentivcly  as  I  could  to  the  article  just  read 
by  tho  Clerk  at  tho  Table.    I  was  not  able  to 
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laid  down  over  and  over  again  that,  in 
matters  of  libel  published  outside,  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  is  not  supposed  to 
be  committed  unless  the  libel  is  against 
the  House  generally,  against  a  Member 
in  his  official  capacity,  or  against  some 
considerable  section  of  the  House.  I 
again  submit — and  upon  this  point  I 
challenge  contradiction — that  there  is 
not,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
these  precedents,  extending  over  the  last 
50  or  60  years,  one  single  case  in  which 
a  libel  upon  a  private  Member  of  this 
House,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  his 
service  in  this  House,  has  been  treated 
by  this  House  as  a  question  of  Breach 
of  Privilege.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  if  you  go  back  100  or  150 
years  you  may  not  find  precedents  of 
that  kind  in  plenty.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  is 
taunted  with  having  called  this  a  tech- 
nical Breach  of  Privilege ;  and,  no 
doubt,  in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment it  was  held  to  be  a  Breach  of  Pri- 
vilege to  publish  the  way  in  which  a 
Member  of  the  House  had  voted,  and 
most  arbitrary  and  wicked  practices  were 
resorted  to  to  stop  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House.  If  we  are 
to  hold  that  imputations  of  deliberate 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members 
constitute  a  Breach  of  the  IMvileges  of 
this  House,  I  do  not  think  that  we  need 
go  very  far  back  to  find  newspapers 
which  have  committed  such  Breaches  of 
Privileges  every  week  during  the  past 
few  years.  I  pass  now  from  the  ques- 
tion of  Privilege.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  neither  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian, 
nor  anyone  else  has  been  able  to  show  a 
precedent  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  cases  they  refer 
to  were  cases  in  which  Committees  could 
rightly  and  properly  have  been  granted 
on  other  grounds.  There  have  been 
Committees  of  the  House,  and  investi- 
gations ordered  by  the  House,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  the  facts  were ;  but 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  when  a 
man  has  stood  at  the  Bar  to  justify  a 
libel,  or  prove  the  truth  of  an  allega- 
tion, have  the  circumstances  been  in- 
quired into  by  a  Select  Committee.  I 
now  pass  to  that  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
gravest  and  most  serious  point  in  this 
discussion,  and  that  is  the  ono  which 
is  raised  by  the  oflfer  which  Her  Ma- 
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follow  the  whole  of  it ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  was  an  article  upon  the  question  of  Ribbonism, 
and  upon  the  agrarian  system  in  Ireland,  and 
that  it  had  special  reference  to  the  recent 
trngedjr,  the  murder  of  Lord  Leitrim,  and  that 
the  object  and  tenour  of  the  article  was  to  attri- 
bute the  murder  to  the  system  to  which  the 
writer  refers.  Undoubtedly,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  sentence  in  the  course  of  the  article  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  the  other  night,  and 
the  apparent  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  set 
aside  the  explanation  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  as  being  one  which  it  would  hardly  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  inconsistent  with 
tho  intelligence  of  the  hon.  Member  to  suppose 
he  had  believed  to  be  the  true  explanation.  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  tenour  of  the  article  is 
one  that  can  be  described  as  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,  and  1  believe  the  proper 
course  to  adopt,  attention  having  been  called  to 
this  matter  by  the  hon.  Member,  and  the  House 
having  heard  the  article  read,  would  now  be — if 
the  House  takes  the  same  view  as  I  do — namely, 
that  it  was  in  tho  nature,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
argument  upon  the  general  subject  of  Ribbonism, 
and  that  the  sentence  so  introduced,  and  which  is 
specially  complained  of,  was  ono  of  a  casual 
character — that  the  House  had  better  adopt  the 
Amendment  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  which 
is— 'That  the  House  do  now  proceed  to  the 
Orders  of  the  Day.'  *'— (3  Raniard,  [239]  1400-1.) 

Mr.  CHILDEES  (Edinburgh,  S.)  : 
Bead  the  opinion  of  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bury 
(Sir  Henry  James). 

Sib  EICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  have 
often  endeavoured  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once ;  but  I  have  never  tried  to  make 
two  speeches  at  once.  Will  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  have  a  little  patience. 
Sir  Henry  James,  speaking  on  the  same 
occason,  said — 

"  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  have 
been  quite  right  in  one  sense  in  taking  the  con- 
ciliatory course  which  he  had  indicated ;  but  if 
the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  simply 
to  proceed  with  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  were  ac- 
cepted, it  would  be  thought  that  he  agreed,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  Motion  that  the  article 
complained  of  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  coming  to  a  determina- 
tion upon  it.  It  appeared  to  him  (Sir  Henry 
James)  that  the  article  was  no  Breach  of  Pri- 
vilege at  all,  and  he  desired  to  point  out  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  course 
which  he  had  followed  — however  advisable  from 
a  conciliatory  point  of  view — might  be  taken  as 
convoying  a  gtta^t- admission  that  the  House  re- 
garded the  article  as  a  Broach  of  Privilege.  He 
(Sir  Henry  JamesJ  had  always  understood  that  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  of  that  description  consisted 
in  a  writer  having  libelled  a  Member  of  that 
House  in  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  House  did  not  regard  criticism, 
unless  it  was  libellous  in  relation  to  the  House 
generally."— (/6ui.  1401-2.) 

I  say  that  that  is  the  test  that  has  been 
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jestj's  Government  have  made  to  pursue 
a  certain  course  if  they  are  directed  to 
do  so  by  the  Order  of  this   House  on 
request  being   made  by  any  of   those 
Members  who  are   desirous  of  having 
their    character     cleared     from     these 
charges.     In  dealing  with  this  branch 
of    the    subject,    I    must   express    my 
regret    that    the    right    hon.    Member 
for   Derby  is    not    in    his   place,    and 
the  hope  that  he  will  read  what  I  am 
about  to  say ;  and,  if  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  do  so,  to  answer  at  some  time  or 
other  my  observations.     I  am  not  speak- 
ing now,  as  it  was  suggested  rather 
significantly  I  had  done  the  other  night, 
'*  under  the  influence  of  temper."     I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  temper  at 
any  time  to  interfere  with  what  I  have 
to  say ;  I  say  I  feel,  and  I  feel  deeply, 
what  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool, 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby, 
and,  lastly,  but  of  course  more  weighty 
than  all,  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian.     What  was  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian   a 
few  minutes  ago?     He  said  that  it  was 
collusion  of  the  grossest  character.     He 
said  that  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  suggest  there  should  be  a  prosecution 
carried  on  in  the  way  proposed  would  be 
collusion    of     the    grossest    character, 
such  as  would    be   a  disgrace   to  Her 
Majesty's      Government.        [^Opposition 
Cheers,']     Those  sentiments  are  cheered  ! 
I  will  examine  in  a  few  moments  whe- 
ther there  is  one  single  grain  of  justice 
in  those  imputations.     Sir,  I  will  quote 
from  The  Times  report  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Scotland  Divi- 
sion of  Liverpool — and  I  know  the  re- 
port is  correct.     He  said — 

'^What  is  tho  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ?  It  is  a  collusive  action  at  law  against 
The  Times  with  a  co*plaintiff  who  has  been 
making  the  same  charges  as  the  defendant." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  want  to 
play  a  fair  game.  Ilu  h.is  invited  us  to  the 
struggle,  and  wlien  wo  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, then  he  asks  us  to  come  to  a  game  in  which 
the  dice  are  loaded  ;  *' 

and  the  hon.  Member  replied  to  that 
invitation,  that  no  honourable  man 
would  be  a  party  to  a  proposition  such 
as  that  which  was  made.  [Cheers, ]  I 
hope  that  those  who  hear  me,  and  those 
who  may  read  what  I  am  saying,  will 
judge  between  the  one  side    and    the 
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other  and  will  note  those  cheers.     Sir, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have*  made 
this  proposition,  because  this  is  not  a 
case  in  which  we  think  the  House  ought 
to  interfere  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
We  think  it  would  be  unwise,  having 
regard   to  the  course  of  events  which 
has  lately  taken  place,  for  the  House  to 
regard  this  libel  upon  a  private  Mem- 
ber— as   a  Member  distinguished  from 
a  Member  in  the  service  of  the  House 
— as  a  matter  which  the  House  ought 
to  interfere  with  as  a  matter  of  privi- 
lege ;    but  in  order    that    it    may  be 
shown  that  we  do  regard  the  position 
of  hon.   Members  below  the  Gangway 
opposite—  that  we  do  wish  to  give  them 
an   opportunity    of     having    the    best 
investigation  possible,  we  have  intimated 
that,  if  any  hon.  Member  moves  for  it, 
the  Government  will  not  resist  a  prose- 
cution on  behalf  of  the  House,  and  in 
the  name   of  the  Attorney  General,  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done  and  the 
truth  ascertained.     What  is  the  reply  ? 
The  reply  is  **  This  is  collusive.     You 
wish  the  Attorney  General,  who  sympa- 
thizes with  the  slanders,  to  be  the  prose- 
cutor."    Sir,  I  will  not  pause  to  refer  to 
my  own  utterances.     Nobody  can  say  I 
have  said  anything  with  regard  to  the 
justice  or  the  truth  of  those  affairs.     AH 
I  can  say,  is  that  if  the  man  who  made 
those  statements  is  not  in  a  position  to 
prove  them,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  an 
editor    a    single     minute     longer.       I 
should  be  the  last  man  to  judge  a  Mem- 
ber on  the  allegation  of  a  newspaper 
editor.     But  we  have  this  to  consider. 
It  is  suggested  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment intended  to  take  the  course 
proposed,  in  order  that  there  might  not 
bo  a  conviction  ;  that  is  the  suggestion, 
and  it  is  perfectly  amazing   that  that 
suggestion  should  be  made  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  supported  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  opposite.      I 
do  not  wonder  that  in  their  position  they 
feel  bound   to  make  such  imputations, 
though  I  think  they  might  have  made 
them  in  a  loss  drastic  way.     But  I  can- 
not understand  an  hon.  Gentleman  say- 
ing,   that    because    the    name    of    the 
Attorney  General  is  used  it  is  a  collusive 
trial.     Did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Hackney,  whose 
successor  I  am,  and  who  filled  the  post 
of  Attorney  General  with  greater  ability 
and  power  than  I  am  able  to  do — did  he 
support  that  statement  ?  To  his  honouri 
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he  said  not  one  word  in  support  of  it. 
Let  me  just  tell  the  House  what  are 
the  functions  of  the  Attorney  General.  I 
allow  or  direct  proceedings  in  my  own 
name,  of  a  great  many  of  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  whatever.  Private  solicitors 
and  counsel  are  engaged,  and  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  matter.  It  is 
well  known  that  though  the  name  of 
the  Attorney  General  is  used  in  suits  of 
all  kinds,  criminal  as  well  as  others,  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them  personally. 
The  most  ahsurd  and  complete  misrepre- 
sentation of  our  position  is  made,  when 
it  is  suggested  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment wish  their  Attorney  General 
or  their  Solicitor  General  to  take  part  in 
the  prosecution,  and  that  I  shoula  allow 
my  name  to  be  uEed.  I  hear  an  hon. 
Member  say — **The  use  of  your  name 
is  *  loaded  dice  * ' '' 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  merely  made  a  eotto  voce  re- 
mark. All  that  I  meant  was,  that  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  name 
was  to  be  used  in  the  way  suggested, 
that  would  give  an  unfair  advantage  to 
the  Crown,  and,  in  my  opinion,  might  be 
likened  to  the  use  of  loaded  dice. 

Sib  rich  AED  WEBSTEE  :  I  think 
the  hon.  Member  is  himself  a  member 
of  the  Bar.  Yet  the  hon.  Member 
stands  up  in  this  House  and  says  that 
because  the  Attorney  General  of  Eng- 
land allows  his  name  to  be  used  in  order 
that  there  should  be  a  party  on  the 
record  capable  of  instituting  a  prosecu- 
tion, this  is  giving  a  false  colour  and 
importing  '*  loaded  dice  "  into  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  will  appeal  to  any  member 
of  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  and  to  every  hon. 
Member  of  this  House  —  even  the 
greatest  Eadical — whether  that  is  not  a 
scandalous  imputation?  Sir,  the  posi- 
tion is  simply  this — that  if  this  House 
were  to  order  a  prosecution,  because  of 
that  my  name  must  be  used,  but  the 
solicitor  would  be  the  solicitor  instructed 
by  tho  hon.  Gentleman  who  might  wish 
to  prosecute,  and  the  counsel  would  bo 
of  his  own  choosing — it  might  be  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South 
Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Eussell).  Does 
he  play  with  ** loaded  dice?"  Would 
hon.  Members  venture  to  suggest  that 
a  prosecution  conducted  by  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  sympathizes 
with  them  on  political  matters  would 
not  be  properly  conducted  ?    Are  there 
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no  members  of  the  English  Bar  who 
are  sufficiently  skilful  and  sufficiently 
honourable  to  bo  able  to  conduct  this 
case?  Sir,  I  leave  that  gross  slander 
upon  the  Profession  of  which  I  am,  for 
the  moment,  the  unworthy  representa- 
tive, and  the  grosser  slander  upon  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
recoil  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  make 
them.  Sir,  I  have  waited,  and  waited 
in  vain,  in  the  hope  that  tho  right  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  might  favour  me 
with  his  presence,  if  but  for  three 
minutes.  I  am  going  to  point  out  that 
not  only  has  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  made  a  suggestion  which 
we  indignantly  repudiate,  but  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  has  done 
worse.  In  this  House  yesterday  he 
said,  among  other  things,  that  if  I 
allowed  a  prosecution  which  I  did  not 
believe  in,  I  should  be  guilty  of  gross 
misconduct  and  do  an  un-Constitutional 
act.  But,  Sir,  all  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  to  be  satisfied  of  in  directing 
or  sanctioning  a  prosecution  for  libel  is 
that  a  libel  has  been  published,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  that  a  libel  has  been 
published  in  the  present  instance  is  be- 
yond controversy.  It  is  a  positive  fact 
that  the  only  thing  which  need  be  put 
before  him  to  get  his  sanction  for  a 
prosecution  is  The  Times  article;  and 
does  anyone  suggest  that  I  should  not 
allow  my  name  to  be  used  in  an  action 
when  I  saw  a  libel  had  been  committed 
against  a  Member  of  the  House  ?  There- 
fore, the  suggestion  that  I  must  be  satis- 
fied as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
accusation  is  utterly  be  ond  the  point. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  made 
this  accusation,  but  did  not  stop  to  hear 
the  speech  of  the  Solicitor  General — he 
left  about  the  middle  of  it.  Ho  went  to 
Southampton ;  and  last  night  he  made  a 
speech,  and  I  will  give  an  extract  from 
it.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  true ;  but 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  denies  the 
accuracy  of  what  I  read,  I  will  withdraw 
it.  I  quote  from  a  local  paper,  whose 
reports  are  usually  very  accurate.  I 
wish  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
cross  that  little  silver  streak,  and 
make  that  speech  in  a  constituency  not 
very  far  from  Southampton.  [CriV*  of 
"  Order !  "  and  "  That  is  a  threat !  "] 

Mb.  EDWAED  HAEEINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  should  like  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
in  Order,  when  speaking  of  the  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
as  delivering  a  speech,  in  saying  he 
wishes  he  had  crossed  a  silver  streak  to 
repeat  it — meaning  to  hold  out  a  threat  ? 

Sir  EICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
hon.  Member  forgets  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent  that  place. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON: 
Yes  ;  that  is  the  point. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  is  re- 
ported to  have  said — 

•'  They  offered  that  the  honour  of  Mr.  Dillon 
and  his  Colloa«»ue8  should  bo  taken  charge  of  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  iler  Majesty's  Govern- 
mtnt''— 

this,  when  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Solicitor  General  had  stated  that 
they  might  employ  any  counsel  they 
chose — 

"  Had  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  Friends  accepted  that 
offer,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Dillon,  in  the 
arms  of  Sir  Richard  Webster,  would  fare  very 
much  as  Little  Red  Ridin;;  Hood  did  when  she 
was  confided  to  the  charge  of  her  grandmother." 

And  this  is  the  language  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman !  This  is  the  language 
of  the  Gentleman  who  has  been  Solicitor 
General — who  was  almost  leader  of  the 
Bar !  I  say  that  this  address,  by  a  man 
fresh  from  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a 
public  audience,  insisting  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  only  wanted  to  get 
up  a  bogus  prosecution  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  The  Times  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  libel  under  colour  of  a  prosecution 
which  should  be  collusive — I  say  it  is 
a  scandalous  accusation  against  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  (Dundee): 
Will  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
excuse  me  for  interrupting  him?  I  heard 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
yesterday,  and  I  distinctly  understood 
him — [  Cries  of  '*  Order ! "]  Are  we  now 
to  understand  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's proposal  is  that  the  name  of 
the  Attorney  General  should  be  used 
only  nominally,  and  not,  as  we  under- 
stood yesterday,  that  he  should  conduct 
the  prosecution  with  two  other  counsel  ? 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  I  am 
very  much  surprised  at  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Bar.  Did  he,  or 
did  he  not,  listen  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
yesterday,  in    this    House,   within  20 1 
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minutes  after  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

the  Member  for  Derby  had  spoken,  said 

that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  should 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prosecution, 

but  that  my  name  would  simply  be  used 

formally,  as  counsel.     In   addition  to 

that,  the  Treasury  Solicitors  will  have 

nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it ;  and 

any  solicitor  hon.  Members  below  the 

Gangway  choose  to  employ  can  conduct 

the   case  for  them*.      If  this   kind   of 

statement  is  to  be  made  by  members  of 

my  own  Profession,  let  them  have  the 

honesty   to   read  the   speeches  in    The 

Times,      The   speech   of  the  hon.   and 

learned  Solicitor  General  is  in  black  and 

white  in  The  Times  of  to-day,  and  I  say 

there  is  not  one  single  Member  of  this 

House  who  listened  to   the  hon.  and 

learned   Solicitor    General    who    could 

have  thought  for  a  moment  that  Her 

Majesty's  Government  wished  actively 

to  interfere  with  this  prosecution.     We 

simply  want  to  show  that  money  shall 

be  no  obstacle  ;  that  the  Irish  Members 

shall  have  perfectly  fair  play,  and  that  if 

it  is  a  case  in  which  action  ought  to  be 

taken,  it  shall  be  taken  in  such  a  way 

as  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  all  parties. 

Sir,  I  must  apologize  for  trespassing  so 

long  upon  the  time  of  the  House ;   but 

there  is  one  aspect  of  this  case  which 

must  not  be  forgotten.   Hon.  Gentlemen 

below   the   G^gway  si&em   to  set  but 

slight  store  on  the  chanda  of  getting  a 

verdict ;  but  do  they  remember  that  the 

principal  witnesses  in   the   prosecution 

will  be  themselves  ?     Do  they  rjemember 

that  the  hon.  Member  for  Eas^f  Mayo, 

and  other  Members  of  the  Party  tcK  which 

he  belongs,  can  go  into  the  witness'.-box, 

and  make   their  statements  upon  coath, 

and  subject  themselves  to  cross-exa^mi- 

natiou  ?    Do  they  attach  no  value  to  ithe 

publicity  of  evidence — evidence  give.^n, 

not  by  order  of  Parliament,  but  as  .  a 

matter  of  right?    Everything  that  how. 

Members  say  in  the   witness-box   wil  I 

come  out  before  the  public ♦ 

Mb.  MAURICE  HE ALY :  You  would  1 
say  we  would  swear  anything.  , 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  The.s  ?e 
interruptions,   at  any  rate,    show  thuit 
this  power,  which  will  be  open  to  hoiJ  \. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  who  wis-  h 
these  charges  to  be  disproved — namelyN 
the  power  of  going  into  the  witness-box 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  cross-ex- 
amination— is  a  power  to  which  they  do 
not  seem  to  attach  much  value.    If  a 
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public  man  is  aspersed,  if  a  libellous 
charge  is  brought  against  hon.  Mem- 
bers, they  should  be  anxious  to  go  into 
the  box  to  refute  it.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
told  us  that  when,  30  years  ago,  a  charge, 
thoughionly  a  doubtful  charge,  of  treason 
was  brought  against  him,  he  was  burn- 
ing with  desire  to  go  into  the  box  and 
clear  himself.  I  wish  to  know  why  that 
burning  desire  does  not  rest  in  the 
breasts  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  ?  It  is  idle.  Sir,  to  suggest 
that  justice  cannot  be  done  in  this 
country.  Has  this  country  fallen  so 
low  that  scandalous  libels  are  to  be 
committed,  and  that  Judges  and  jurors 
are  to  have  their  minds  so  warped  that 
justice  cannot  bo  obtained  ?  If  that  is 
the  case,  why  do  you  allow  your  Courts 
to  exist  at  all?  Why  do  you  allow 
lawyers  and  a  legal  system  so  corrupt 
and  so  liable  to  mislead  you  to  continue 
any  longer  ?  Why  do  you  allow  these 
lawyers  to  remain  at  large  ?  That  kind 
of  argument,  Sir,  will  do  very  well  for 
those  who  desire  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  not 
honest  and  straightforward,  but  it  will 
not  do  with  the  country.  Now,  Sir,  I 
have  dealt  with  the  three  propositions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian.  I  have  also  im- 
mediately dealt  with  the  question  of 
precedents,  and  with  the  question  of 
how  far  the  Committee  could  go ;  and  I 
appeal  to  the  majority  of  the  House — I 
appeal  to  that  majority  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  does  represent  the 
United  Kingdom — I  appeal  to  that 
majority  to  say,  Aye  or  No,  which  is 
the  honourable  and  satisfactory  course. 
We  do  not  consider  that  this  is  a  case — 
the  Uouse  has  expressed  its  opinion 
that  this  is  not  a  case— in  which  the  old 
weapon  of  Privilege  should  bo  invoked 
in  order  to  punish  some  writer  who  may 
have  libelled  or  who  may  have  slandered 
some  Member  of  this  House,  not  being 
a  servant  of  the  House,  there  being  full 
remedies  open  to  that  Member  in  the 
Courts  of  Law.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  over  and  over  again  that  the  main 
argument  in  favour  of  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege is  because  there  is  no  other  remedy. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Breach  of 
Privilege  is  directly  analogous  to  con- 
tempt of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  punish  it  in  order  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  may  go  on 


without  let  or  hindrance.  These  libels 
have  rested  over  the  heads  of  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  for  many 
weeks — I  might  almost  say  for  many 
months.  These  hon.  Members  have  not 
moved  hand  or  foot  to  deal  with  them, 
and  if  thoy  are  so  exceedingly  anxious 
to  clear  themselves  let  them  think  better 
over  it  and  commence  this  prosecution. 
At  any  rate,  the  House  will  not  be 
misled  in  this  matter.  The  Motion  was 
made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim,  as  we  have  distinctly 
stated,  and  as  it  is  now  admitted  by  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  without  the 
concurrence  or  wish  of,  and  certainly 
without  consultation  with,  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  That  Motion,  however, 
has  been  made.  It  has  raised  an  im- 
portant question.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  the  absolute  necessity  of  not  allowing 
the  freedom  of  the  Press  to  be  interfered 
with,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is, 
of  course,  the  necessity  that  the  dignity 
of  this  House  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  that  the  power  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  do  their  duty  shall  not  be  im- 
paired; but  can  anybody  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  these  are  matters 
to  be  inquired  into  at  all,  the  Courts  of 
Law  are  the  proper  tribunals  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  where  there 
is  a  calm  and  judicial  atmosphere,  and 
where  there  are  men  who  have  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  questions 
of  this  kind?  And  I  appeal,  aleo,  on 
behalf  of  British  juries,  and  maintain 
that  if  these  charges  are  shown  to  be 
scandalous  and  invented,  the  Courts  of 
Justice  and  Her  Majesty's  Judges  will 
deal  out  with  no  stinting  hands  the 
punishment  that  ought  to  be  awarded 
to  the  authors  of  these  libels. 

Mb.  CONYBEAEE  :  Owing  to  an 
unfortunate  whisper  of  mine  I  am  afraid 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Richard  Webster)  derived 
the  impression  that  I  was  making  a  per- 
sonal attack  upon  him.  Now,  I  wish  at 
the  very  outset  of  my  remarks  to  assure 
him  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  referring  to  him  in  the  matter. 
I  think  that  will  at  once  be  obvious,  and 
I  am  only  sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  should  have  put  the  construc- 
tion he  did  upon  two  words  which  I  used. 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  to  suggest  that 
he  could  be  capable  of  conduct  which  he 
repudiated  repeatedly  in  the  course  of 
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his  remarks  with,  such  emphasis.  But 
when  I  say  that  I  think  I  am  justified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  which  were 
made  not  only  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone),  but  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor).  The 
substance  and  the  gist  of  the  allegation 
on  this  side  of  the  House  was  this — 
hon.  Members  on  this  side  object  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  and  to 
proceedings  which  they  suggest  would 
be  open  to  the  interpretation  of  being  a 
collusive  action,  and  which  might,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  be  open  to  the  re- 
mark that  they  were  playing  with  loaded 
dice.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  I  think, 
that  no  personal  charge  is  contained  in 
the  remarks  which  have  come  from  this 
side  of  the  House  ;  and  I  repeat  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  at- 
tribute dishonest  conduct  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  personally. 
But  I  must  consider  for  one  moment 
what  is  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  yesterday  afternoon 
used  these  words — 

"  We  therefore  propose  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway  who  now  demand  an  inquiry 
that  the  Attorney  General,  coupled  with  any 
Queen's  counsel  whom  they  may  select,  shall  be 
instructed  to  prosecute  the  parties  whose  conduct 
is  complained  of." 

Now,  I  submit,  in  the  absence  of  any 
further  explanation,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  has  distinctly 
justified  us  in  maintaining  as  we  do  that 
the  object  of  this  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  was  that  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  should  take  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  which  the  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  institute.  We  are  told 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral that  that  is  not  so,  and  that,  so  far 
from  his  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter  as  counsel  in  the  case,  his  name 
is  to  be  used  simply  in  a  formal  manner, 
just  as  it  is  used  in  hundreds  of  cases 
referred  to  in  which,  as  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown,  he  is  made  a  party  to  proceed- 
ings of  which  he  knows  nothing  and  of 
which  he  has  never  heard.  I  say  that 
makes  the  case  very  much  worse,  and 
still  more  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the 
unfair  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment resembles  a  game  played  with 
loaded  dice  ;  because  if  the  Government 
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do  not  intend  to  take  part  in  this  pro- 
secution of  theirs — if  their  Law  Officer 
of  the  Crown  is  simply  to  be  added  in  a 
formal  manner  as  a  party  to  this  pro- 
secution— what  reason  can  possibly  be 
suggested  for  such  an  unprecedented 
proposal  as  that,  except  that  they  wish 
to  throw  all  the  weight  of  the  Crown 
influence  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  implying  and  convey- 
ing to  the  minds  of  those  who  might 
have  to  decide  the  case  that  the  whole 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and  its 
Law  Officers  was  to  be,  and  would  be, 
on  the  side  of  those  whom  they  were 
protending  to  assist  in  this  prosecution, 
while  in  reality  it  would  be  on  the  side 
of  The  Times,  which  would  be  made  the 
criminal  party  ?  The  Government  have 
identified  themselves  so  thoroughly  by 
many  observations  which  have  fallen 
from  its  Members  and  by  the  repeated 
accusations  of  their  supporters  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  ;  they  have  so  made 
these  odious  charges  their  own  that  wo 
may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  the 
interposition  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  as  such  can  only  have  one  object 
— namely,  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  who  would  be  infallibly  brought 
to  this  conclusion — that  it  was  a  prosecu- 
tion in  which  the  Government  was  not 
on  the  side  of  the  party  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  assisting,  but  of  the  party 
which  had  championed  their  cause  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  by  disseminating  theso 
odious  calumnies,  forgeries,  and  slanders 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  I  think  the  proposal  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  take  up  this  posi- 
tion only  makes  the  matter  worse.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions upon  the  case  set  out  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General,  and  some 
remarks  relative  to  the  method  in  which 
this  matter  has  been  brought  before  the 
House.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  what 
has  transpired  to-night,  and  from  the 
arguments  which  have  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  and  others,  as  well  as  from 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  that  there  is  a  conflict 
of  precedents  in  this  case ;  and  if  that 
be  so,  I  submit  that  it  would  bo  bettor 
to  follow  that  which  has  been  the  tra- 
ditional policy  and  custom  of  the  House 
rather  than  to  depart  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  that  custom  and  introduce  proceed- 
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ings  which,  at  any  rate,  must  be  regarded 
as  novel  in  the  extreme,  if  they  are  not 
wholly  indefensible.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  went  on  to 
argue  that  the  matter  affected  only  one 
Member  of  the  House  ;  that  it  does  not 
affect  a  section  of  the  House  or  the 
House  itself.  I  hope  I  am  not  mis- 
representing the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General,  who,  I  regret,  is  not  in 
his  place;  but,  if  I  understand  his 
argument,  it  amounted  to  this — that  if 
these  libels  affected  not  an  individual 
Member,  but  a  number  of  Members, 
then  there  would  be  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege—not otherwise.  I  maintain,  in 
opposition  to  this  argument,  that  the 
libels  placed  before  the  House  in  the 
articles  which  appeared  in  The  Times  do 
not  apply  to  the  hon.  Member  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  his  associates. 
The  three  first  lines  of  this  article  are 
by  themselves  perfectly  sufficient  to 
bear  out  that  contention — 

"  Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  has  attempted  upon  two 
several  occasions  within  the  last  few  days  to  ex- 
cuse his  own  connection  and  that  of  his  brother 
Members  of  Parliament  with  P.  J.  Sheridan,  In- 
vincible, dynamiter,  and  assassin.  We  propose 
to  test  bis  statements  as  a  sample  of  Parnellite 
testimony." 

No  words  can  be  used  in  a  more  general 
sense  as  indicating  the  whole  body  of 
the  Nationalists — 

"  Wo  shall  show  that  nearly  all  Mr.  Dillon's 
material  allegations  are  demonstrably  and  flag- 
rantly false,  and  that  Mr.  Dillon  might  readily 
have  informed  himself  of  their  falsehood  had  he 
chosen  so  to  do." 

That  is  one  passage;  there  is  another 
passage  at  the  bottom  of  page  12,  in 
which  we  read — 

"  Wo  have  treated  certain  episodes  in  this 
scoandrel's  career  in,  perhaps,  tedious  detail,  to 
demonstrate  onco  for  all  the  incredible  falsehood 
and  eflProntery  of  Parnellite  apologists." 

That,  Sir,  may  apply  not  only  to  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland,  but  also  to  Members 
from  England,  because  there  are  plenty 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  Houso  who  cer- 
tainly might,  without  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  termed  Parnellite  apolo- 
gists ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
might  be  based  on  the  statement  an 
argument  that  this  is  a  libel  affecting 
directly  other  than  hon.  Members  from 
Ireland,  in  fact,  hon.  Members  from 
Great  Britain  as  well — 

"  We  have  examined  an  elaborate  explanation 
made  by  one  of  the  most  respected  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  lieatenants  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 


anil  wo  have  shown  that  it  is  a  tissue  ofgross  and 
palpable  falsehoods.  Whether  Mr.  Dillon  was  or 
was  not  conscious  that  the  statements  he  was 
making  were  untrue  is  a  point  of  little  publio 
moment.  But  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  tho 
world  should  know  that  'the  Bayard  of  the 
League '  has  given  an  entirely  fictitious  account 
of  a  series  of  important  transactions  in  which  ho 
himself  and  several  of  his  leading  Colleagues  in 
the  House  were  principal  actors.  We  are  re- 
duced to  this  alternative — Mr.  Dillon  either  re- 
frained from  all  serious  efforts  of  recollection  and 
inquiry,  and  recklessly  palmed  off  upon  the 
House,  as  ascertained  facts  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  a  mass  of  confused,  inaccurate,  and 
unexamined  memories,  or  he  deliberately  told  the 
Uouse  a  detailed  story  which  he  knew  to  be  un- 
true. In  either  case,  several  of  his  Colleagues 
must  have  known  that  his  statements  were  un- 
founded. The  Party  sat  exulting  by,  and  en- 
dorsed the  fabrication." 

Now,  the  few  words  I  last  read  amply 
justify  us  in  asserting  that  the  honour 
of  the  whole  Party  from  Ireland  is  at 
stake,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  about 
this  not  being  a  Breach  of  Frivilege 
because  it  affects,  forsooth,  only  one 
individual.  Then  on  the  following  page 
we  read — 

"  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  whether  he  does  or  does  not  take  the 
obvious  and  only  method  by  which  the  accu- 
sation can  be  disposed  of.  Within  the  House  of 
Commons  his  denial  is  conventionally  accepted, 
because  debate  could  not  go  on  were  the  Uouse, 
as  a  whole,  to  adopt  the  methods  and  manners  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  Party,  who  give  the  lie  direct  to 
any  speaker  with  whom  they  disagree." 

There  you  have  a  charge  of  direct  and 
wilful  falsehood  against  every  Member 
of  the  Party  who  represent  our  Irish 
fellow- citizens.  Again,  there  is,  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  letter,  on  page  14, 
this  passage — 

*'Mr.  Dillon  has  stood  in  publio  estimation 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
Party.  11  is  honesty  has  been  vouched  for,  if  we 
mistake  not,  by  some  prominent  Members  of  the 
Opposition  who  have  not  ventured,  in  the  case  of 
his  Colleagues,  upon  quite  such  thorough-going 
advocacy.  The  publio  can  now  judge  what 
amount  of  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  Mr. 
Dillon's  assertions,  and  from  that  they  can  infer 
how  much  importance  attaches  to  the  assevera- 
tions of  Gentlemen  who  have  not  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  the  *  Bayard  of  the  League.' " 

From  that  we  are  asked  to  infer  that  the 
chivalrous  **  Bayard  of  the  League," 
the  hon  Member  for  East  Mayo,  is,  as 
The  Times  terms  him,  a  liar,  and  his 
Colleagues,  being  below  him  in  the  scale 
of  gentlemanly  conduct,  are  liars  to 
whom  a  great  many  unmentionable 
epithets  might  be  applied.  I  will  go 
one  step  further,  and  venture  to  argue 
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that  the   charges   which    are   at  issue 
in  this  case  are  not  merely  contained  in 
the  one    charge  of  direct   and    wilful 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber   for    East  Mayo.     These    charges 
against  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Party 
aSect  us  directly ;  and  if  they  afiPect  us 
directly  as  Members  representing  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  than  Ireland,  I  say 
that  this  shows  more  than  ever  that  this 
is  a  case  of  Privilege,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  by  this  House  as  such.  We  have 
this  accusation  brought  against  Members 
representing  Ireland — namely,  that  they 
knowingly   associated  with    murderers 
and  assassins,  and  I  argue  that  that 
charge    against    these    hon.    Members 
directly  affects  every  one  of  us  who, 
knowing  that  they  are,  as   The  Times 
asserts,  the  associates  of  assassins,  choose 
to  sit  here  and  associate  ourselves  with 
them.     It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  follow  the  new  code  of  aristocratic 
morality  laid  down  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Member  for  Kossendale  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington);  and  if,   as 
English  Gentlemen,  we  are  to  adopt  the 
course,  which,  I  hope,  we  Commoners 
will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  imitate  from 
these  Noblemen — if  we  are  to  assume, 
as  a  principle  in  our  jurisprudence  and 
code  of  honour  in  this  country,   that 
eyery  ruffian  who  chooses  to  bring  an 
impudent  charge   against  an  innocent 
man  is  to  be  treated  as  having  proved 
that  charge,  and  the  maligned  one  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  criminal  until  the  charge 
has  been  disproved,  there  are  but  two 
alternatives  open  to  us.   We  must  either 
expel  all  the  Gentlemen  representing 
Ireland  whose  conduct  is  thus  so  con- 
taminating to  ourselves — we  must  ask 
them  to  dissociate  themselves  from  us, 
or  we  must,  by  some  forcible  means,  dis- 
sociate ourselves  from  them — or  else  we 
must  treat  this  matter  as  a  question  of 
Privilege,  and  we,  every  one  of  us,  must 
be  prepared  to  take  it  up  and  do  our 
best  to  ascertain,  by  the  means  recom- 
mended by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the    Member    for    Mid    Lothian    (Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone),  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for   these  charges  or   not. 
That,  Sir,  appears  to  me  a  logical  con- 
clusion from  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
our  opponents.     They   say  that  these 
hon.   Gentlemen   are  abominable   alto- 
gether, because  they  have  associated,  at 
one  time  or  another,  with  those  whom 
they  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
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had  their  hands  red  with  blood.     How 
is  it,  in  that  case,  that  we  ourselves  are 
not  tarred  with  the  same  brush;  how 
is  it  that,   night  after  night,    Tories, 
Badicals,   and  Liberal  Unionists  come 
and  sit  alongside  of  these  hon.  Gentle- 
men,  and  yet  refuse  the   only  means 
which  is  open  to  us,  as  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  either  disproving  these  charges 
or  getting  rid    of    the  contaminating 
society  of  these  hon.    Gentlemen?    I 
understood   the  argument  of  the  hon. 
and  learned    Gentleman  the   Attorney 
General  to  be  that  there  never  was  a 
case  in  which,  where  the  libeller  denied 
his  guilt,  or,  in  other  words,  maintained 
the  truth  of  the  libel,  there  was  an  in- 
quiry.   Is  not  the  conclusion  from  that 
argument  this — that  if  there  is  no  dis- 
pute, there  can  be  no  necessity  for  an  in- 
quiry ?    The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General   quoted,   with   great  triumph, 
Clive's  case — a  case  in  which  the  printer 
was  sent  to  prison,  and  in   which,  he 
said,  no  Committee  of  Inquiry,  such  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  proposes  in  this  case, 
was  appointed.  But  why  was  the  printer 
sent  to  prison  ?    Why  was  there  no  in- 
quiry in  that  case  ?   Because  the  printer 
came  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  summons,  and  persisted  in 
his  charge.     I  have  not  been  able  to  go 
into  all  the  precedents  which  have  been 
quoted.     I  nave  no  myrmidons  at  my 
command  who  can  wade  through  dusty 
tomes  and  law  books.    I  have  not  the 
assistance  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  is  able  to  command  ; 
and  I  merely  take  account  of  the  actual 
statement  oi  fact  which  he  himself  made 
to  the  House  a  short  time  ago.     That 
statement  clearly  shows  that  there  was 
no  inquiry  in  Clive's  case,  because  there 
was  no  dispute  whatever.     The  printer 
came  to  the   Bar   of  the  House,   watt 
guilty  of  what  may  be  called  brazene 
faced  effrontery,  which  I  should  not  b  - 
surprised  if  the  editor  of  The  Times  dis 
played  under  similar  circumstances,  per- 
sisted in    repeating    the    charge,    and 
refused  to  make  obeisance  to  the  House, 
and  to  apologize  for  the  fault  of  which  he 
was  accused.  The  next  argument  used  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
with  which  I  shall  deal  was  that  a  ques- 
tion of   Privilege  can  only  arise  if  it 
affects  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
service  of  the  House.     I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
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how  he  makes  out  that  this  charge 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
and  his  Colleagues  does  not  a£Pect  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  service  as 
Members  of  this  House  ?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  seemed  to 
think  that  a  gpreat  deal  depended  upon 
the  question  whether  a  Member  who  is 
libelled  is  sitting  on  a  Select  Committee 
upstairs,  or  whether  he  is  merely  speak- 
ing as  a  Member  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  maintain  that  if  any  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  drawn  at  all,  it  is  a  far 
greater  Breach  of  Privilege  to  reflect 
upon  a  Member  of  this  House  when, 
as  the  chosen  spokesman  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  is  delivering  a  message 
which  he  believes  in  his  conscience  he  is 
bound  to  deliver  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  than  when  he  is  simply  engaged 
in  the  transactions  of  a  Private  Bill 
Committee — when  he  is  simply  asked  to 
determine  some  petty  question  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  gasworks 
or  the  construction  of  a  railway.  Such 
service,  important  as  it  is,  is  far  and 
away  less  dignified  and  important  than 
the  duties  of  Members  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  I  want 
to  know  how  anyone  can  maintain  for  a 
moment  that  a  libel  of  any  kind  made 
against  an  hon.  Member  when  sitting  as 
a  Member  of  a  Select  Committee  is  not 
a  tenfold  greater  Breach  of  Privilege 
directed  against  him  when  sitting, 
or  speaking,  or  voting  in  this  House  ? 
But,  Sir,  I  will  not  labour  that  point, 
but  proceed  to  make  a  passing  remark 
upon  an  argument  about  which  a  great 
deal  has  been  said — as  to  the  reasons 
why  Members  from  Ireland  should  dis- 
trust the  possible  result  of  a  trial,  if 
they  instituted  a  trial,  against  The  Times 
newspaper.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much 
upon  this  point,  because  it  has  been 
already  amply  dealt  with  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  especially  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian; 
but  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House 
have  seen  enough  of  trials — and  espe- 
cially of  political  trials — to  be  assured 
that  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the 
law  is  doubly  uncertain  when  there  is 
any  possibility  of  political  bias  creep- 
ing into  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to 
decide  the  issues.  I  am  not  preferring 
a  charge  against  either  Judges  or  jury ; 
but  I  say  that,  after  the  sedulous  pro- 
pagation of  these  forgeries  and  libels 
against  hon.  Members  from  Ireland,  it 


would  be  almost  a  miracle  if  you  could 
find  12  men,  either  special  or  petty 
jurors,  in  this  country  who  would  not  be, 
to  some  extent,  tinged  with  political 
bias,  unconsciously  it  might  be,  but  still 
sufliciently  so  to  make  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  more  than  an  uncertainty.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  was  very  severe  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  for  having,  as  he 
thought,  aspersed  the  character  of  the 
Judges.  Well,  I  am  a  humble  Member 
of  l^e  Learned  Profession  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  be- 
longs ;  but  I  have  not  attained  to  the 
same  eminent  position  he  has  done,  and 
therefore  I  may  be  a  little  more  careless 
than  he  of  the  aspersions,  or  the  sup- 
posed aspersions,  on  the  heads  of  the 
Profession,  or  the  Judges  of  this  country, 
amongst  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
hopes  one  of  these  days  to  be  numbered. 
But  I  have  only  to  say  upon  this  point 
that  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
scarcely  bore  the  construction  of  asper- 
sion upon  the  Judges  of  this  country 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  sought  to  make  out.  What  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say  ?  He  did 
not  make  reckless  or  indefinite  charges 
against  the  Judges.  I  was  sitting  here 
when  he  spoke,  and  I  remember  that  he 
distinctly  said  this — **  Supposing  one 
particular  Judge — a  Judge  who  has 
identified  himself  in  the  most  violent 
manner  with  the  Party  opposed  to  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  —  were  to  try 
the  case  ?  "  Of  course,  we  all  knew  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  referring 
to  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen.  We  all  know 
what  took  place  in  Ireland  some  few 
years  ago,  when  Chief  Justice  May 
identified  himself  in  the  same  violent 
and  prejudiced  manner,  against  the 
Nationalist  Party.  We  all  know  that, 
owing  to  his  violent  language,  and  to 
the  attitude  he  had  taken  up.  Chief 
Justice  May  either  was  not  allowed  to,  or 
did  not  venture  to,  conduct  certain  trials^ 
I  should  hope  it  would  be  the  same  in 
this  country,  but  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  it  would  be.  We  know  how  our 
arrangements  are  made  with  reference 
to  the  trial  of  causes,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  guarantee  whatever 
that  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen,  whom  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  have,  owing  to 
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his  declaratioDs,  very  good  reason  to 
distrust,  would  not  be  appointed  the 
Judge  to  try  what  might  be  to  them  a 
question  of  life  and  liberty,  if  not  of  death. 
Now,  one  other  remark  I  should  like  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
a  trial.  A  great  deal  was  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  as 
to  the  question  of  delay.  He  took  that 
up  as  one  of  his  first  arguments,  and 
argued  strongly  against  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian, 
and  tried  to  prove,  from  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  a  Select  Committee  had  been 
appointed,  that  the  delay  would  be  far 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee reporting  to  this  House  than  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  a  trial  in  our 
Courts  of  Law.  I  can  only  say  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  must  be  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  the  despatch  of  his  profes- 
sional business  if  he  feels  warranted  in 
making  this  statement,  because  the  case 
which  he  cited  to  show  the  inordinate 
delay  on  the  part  of  a  Select  Committee 
only  occupied,  at  most,  a  few  months — I 
think  four  or  five  months.  In  the  case 
he  cited  the  Select  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed early  in  February,  and  had  re- 
ported in  the  beginning  of  June.  Now, 
we  know  perfectly  well  that  when  you 
once  bring  a  case  in  the  Courts  of  Law 
it  goes  on  year  after  year.  Fortunately, 
the  delays  in  our  Courts  are  not  as  great 
as  formerly.  But  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  **Brenon  v.  Eidgway,"  tried 
only  the  other  day,  Bidgway  being,  as 
we  all  know,  the  representative  of  The 
Timee  itself?  In  that  case  the  trial  did 
not  come  on  for  eight  months.  Mr. 
Brenon  had  to  wait  all  these  months 
before  he  could  get  his  case  before  the 
Law  Courts.  Will  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  tell  me 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  exercise 
his  authority  in  pressing  forward  a  case 
of  this  kind,  so  as  to  have  it  advanced 
before  its  proper  order  in  the  cause 
list  ?  If  that  is  the  object  for  which 
the  assistance  of  the  Crown's  Law 
Officers  is  to  be  invoked  in  this  pro- 
posed prosecution,  it  does  not  reflect 
credit  on  their  position,  because  any- 
thing more  unfair  to  the  general  body 
of  suitors  in  this  country  than  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
should  seek  to  advance  before  its 
proper  time  a  prosecution  proposed  in 
order    that    grave    personal    charges 
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against  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
should  be  inquired  into  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  If  an  action  were  insti* 
tuted  to-day  against  The  Times^  there  is 
every  probability  that  we  should  have 
to  wait,  especially  in  the  face  of  the 
coming  Long  Vacation,  until  next  year, 
and  probably  later,  before  it  could  be 
brought  before  the  Courts,  and  then 
possibly  the  verdict  might  be  of  a  most 
unsatisfactory  character.  The  whole  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral's impassioned  appeal  at  the  end  of 
his  oration  was  intended  to  make  the 
country  believe  that  hon.  Members 
from  Ireland  are  not  anxious  to  have 
this  matter  settled  ;  and  he  taunts  them 
with  not  having  moved  before  in  this 
matter.  The  memory  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  must  be  very  short. 
I  was  here  in  this  House  on  an  early 
day  this  Session  when  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  Cockermouth  Divi- 
sion of  Cumberland  (Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son)  brought  this  matter  before  the 
House.  It  was  not  the  precise  words  of 
this  article  he  complained  of,  but  it  was 
a  most  abominable  libel  upon  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland.  He  brought  the 
matter  forward  as  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege. And  then  it  will  be  within  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bel- 
fast (Mr.  Sexton)  has  on  two  occasions 
brought  this  matter,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, before  the  House.  To  say,  again, 
that  hon.  Members  of  the  Nation- 
alist Party  object  to  be  sworn  and  exa- 
mined— and  that  is  the  only  reason  that 
has  been  assigned  why  they  do  not  in- 
stitute a  prosecution  against  The  Times — 
is  monstrous.  When  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral was  referring  to  one  case  as  a  pre- 
cedent, some  hon.  Members  upon  these 
Benches  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  to-day  witnesses  are  allowed  to  be 
sworn  before  Select  Committees,  and 
hon.  Members  from  Ireland  have  ex- 
pressed a  very  urgent  and  anxious  de- 
sire that  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  this  matter  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  this  House.  It  is 
perfectly  well  understood  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite — they  have  admitted  it 
themselves — that  witnesses  can  be  exa- 
mined upon  oath  by  Select  Committees ; 
and  yet  the  Attorney  General  wants  us 
and  the  country  to  believe  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  Irish  Members  are  afraid  of 
meeting  these  charges  on    their  oaths 
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Government  deserve  to  be  pitied  for 
having  such  a  candid  friend  at  their 
elbow  to  be  constantly  leading  them  into 
difficulties.  The  hon.  Gentleman  appears 
in  this  matter  to  have  made  but  a  poor 
requital  to  those  who  have  made  him  the 
latest  ornament  of  the  British  Baronetage 
— [**0h!"] — well,  is  he  not  an  orna- 
ment?— in  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  House,  and  leading  to  the  waste  of  a 
whole  week  of  the  time  which  the  Go- 
vernment declare  to  be  most  essential  to 
the  carrying  out  of  their  policy.  Pro- 
bably, Sir,  the  best  way  in  which  hon. 
Members  opposite  can  make  a  return  for 
the  obligation  under  which  they  are  to 
the  hon.Baronet  will  be  to  transplant  him 
to  another  sphere  of  action  altogether. 
I  am  sure  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  ought  to  endeavour  to  requite 
him  in  some  way,  for  certainly  we  have 
had  much  more  to  be  thankful  to  him 
for  his  efforts,  his  chivalrous  efforts,  on 
behalf  of  his  political  opponents  in  this 
matter,  than  those  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  Well,  what  was  the  challenge 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  made  ?  He 
said — **  Those  who  sit  opposite  to  me 
and  know  my  character  will  not  think 
that  I  am  going  to  run  away  from  the 
Motion  which  I  have  placed  before  the 
House."  I  certainly  do  know  something 
of  the  character  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  that,  knowing  what 
I  do  of  his  character,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  at  anything  he  did  in  the  way 
of  running  away  from  his  guns.  My 
estimation  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  based, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  on  a  longish  expe- 
rience of  him,  was  amply  justified  and 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  almost  im- 
mediately  after  he  bad  made  that  decla- 
ration he  did  run  away  from  his  guns. 
I  think  that  it  is  only  proper  when  an 
hon.  Member  in  the  position  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  gets  up  and,  under  the  cover  of 
championing  the  cause  of  others,  makes 
a  deliberate  attack  upon  the  honesty  and 
honour  of  several  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood what  manner  of  man  it  is  who 
makes  the  attack ;  and  I  want  to  place  be- 
fore the  House  this  fact — that  but  a  few 
days  ago,  on  the  30th  of  last  month,  I 
think,  this  same  hon.  Baronet  was 
charged  publicly  in  the  Press  with  ac- 
tion which  I  will  forbear  to  characterize, 
but  which  the  House  will,  perhaps,  per- 
mit me  to  describe  by  reading  from  an 
affidavit  published   in  the  newspapers 
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that  they  dare  not  attack  The  Times 
newspaper  in  the  Law  Courts  of  this 
country.  The  whole  argument  advanced 
against  my  hon.  Friends  falls  completely 
to  the  ground.  Now,  Sir,  what  were  the 
c  onclud  i  n  g  rem  arks  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral ?  He  spoke  of  the  antiquated  weapon 
of  Privilege,  an  expression  of  that  kind 
which  I  venture  to  think  is  somewhat 
derogatory  to  the  House  so  far  as  its 
traditions  and  Bules  are  concerned  in  the 
matter  of  Privilege — such  an  expresdion 
might  have  been  expected  from  some 
spirits  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  rather  revolu- 
tionary in  their  tendencies ;  but  to  hear 
a  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown,  a  Law  Officer 
of  the  Tory  Party,  a  man  who  certainly, 
from  his  position,  would  be  expected  to 
have  the  greatest  reverence  for  prece- 
dent, and  who,  owing  to  the  Conservative 
instincts  which,  I  am  sure,  possess  him 
most  thoroughly,  ought  to  have  an  in- 
finitely stronger  love  for  all  that  is  old 
and  respected  and  conventional  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  House — to  hear  this 
Gentleman  speak  of  the  antiquated  wea- 
pon of  Privilege  fills  me  with  amaze- 
ment. Greatly  as  I  am  in  favour  of 
getting  rid  of  all  obnoxious  and  useless 
fictions  which  have  no  sense  and  no 
spirit  of  utility  in  them,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed, as  the  Attorney  General  is,  judg- 
ing from  what  he  says,  to  throw  away 
this  antiquated  weapon  of  Privilege.  I 
believe  that  if  you  do  get  rid  of  Privi- 
lege, you  will  deprive  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  future  of  one  of  its  most 
important,  one  of  its  most  valued,  and 
one  of  its  most  cherished  rights  and 
powers.  To  say  that  when  we  take  up  a 
question  which  affects  the  honour  and 
dignity,  not  only  of  one  Member  but  of 
many  Members  of  this  House,  we  take 
up  an  antiquated  weapon  which  should  no 
longer  be  used,  is  to  say  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 
I  desire  now  for  one  moment  to  take 
up  the  challenge  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis),  who  introduced  this 
matter,  threw  out  to  us.  I  do  so  because 
I  really  feel  some  commiseration  for 
the  Government  in  the  miserable  plight 
in  which  they  find  themselves  placed. 
When  I  recollect  that  the  same  hon. 
Baronet  played  the  Tory  Government  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  year  1875,  the  same 
trick,  which  one  would  have  thought 
could  only  be  the  effort  of  some  mali- 
cious opponent,  I  really  think  that  the 
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'  It  is  charged  against  the  hon.  Baronet 

— and  thia  is  the  gravamen  of  the  charge 
against  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  what  he 
has  to  meefr — that  in  his  position  aa 
trustee  oonnected  with  this  line  of  rail- 
way he  fraudulently  registered  the  share 
capital  in  his  ovn  name ;  that  he  issued 
$40,000,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds; 
that  in  that  way  he  swamped  the  origi- 
nal shareholders;  and  that  of  uie 
whole  amount  of  money  invested  only 
£500,000  sterling  was  spent  on  the  rail- 
way. As  we  ore  to-night  dealing  with 
quotations  from  TAe  Tintat,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  what  Tht  Timet  had 
to  say  upon  this  subject.  It  aaid,  on 
May  13,  1886— 

"  Their  tnuteeB  nppsKr  to  hsve  gone  mad 
with  delight  ID  squaiidering  the  rMooroet  of  the 
proprietora.  Not  one  penny  which  had  been 
obtiiiaed  "by  thene  had  ever  reached  the  Com- 
pany." 

I  say  these  are  grave  charges.  I  go 
into  these  matters  because  I  know  some- 
thing about  them.  I  was  plaintiff  in  a 
Chancery  suit,  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary through  the  adroitness  and  legal 
skill  of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  and  one  of  me 
objects  of  that  suit,  of  which  I  was,  un- 
fortunately, BO  long  a  plaintiff,  was  to 
prevent  this  same  bon.  Baronet  from 

Euttiog  into  his  pooket  some  £40,000 
elonging  to  his  otttvii  qw  trutt.  When, 
therefore,  the  hon.  Baronet  taunts  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House ■ 

Mr.  J.  W.  LOWTHEE  {Cumberland, 
Penrith) :  Is  the  hon.  Member,  Sir, 
speaking  to  the  subject  before  the 
House  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  charges  the 
hon.  Member  is  now  bringing  against 
another  hon.  Member  of  this  House 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Question  before  the  House,  They  are  not 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  debate. 

Ma.  UONYBEAHE:  Of  course,  I 
bow  to  your  ruling,  Sir.  I  stated  at 
the  commenoement  of  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  that  I  was  taking  up  the 
challenge  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  those  who  knew 
his  character  would  not  think  that  he 
would  do  so-and-so,  or  that  he  was  going 
to  do  so-and-so.  I  thought  that  when 
he  deliberately  challenged  us  as  to  bis 
character,  we  had  a  right  to  consider 
what  his  character  really  was.  As,  how- 
ever, you  rule,  Sir,  that  further  reference 
to  these  matters  is  out  of  Order,  I  shall 
not,  of  coarse,  presume  to  pursue  the 


and  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

The  defendant  in  this  case  says — 

"T  brought  actions  hoth  in  England  and 
the  United  Slates  against  the  oaid  C.  E,  Lewis 
BDd  others,  in  which  I  charged  that  over 
£0,000,000  dollars  of  bonds  ot  the  Now  York, 
Pennsylrama,  and  Ohio  Baltroad  Company  wore 
illogally  JBSued,  of  which  only  a  Bmall  propor- 
tion of  the  proceeds  wero  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  raid  Railway  Company  —  such 
bonds  for  oO.000,00l}  dollars  being  issued  in 
preference  to  the  share  capital  of  that  Com- 
pany of  which  I  am  the  owner  of  20,0110,000 
dollars,  and  thus  crushing  the  value  of 
the  same.  The  mid  shares,  and  all  other  shares 
in  said  Company,  to  the  amount  of  49,000,000 
dollars,  being  illegally  registered  on  the  said 
Ilailway  Company^s  books  in  the  name  and 
as  the  property  of  the  said  Lewia  and  his  col- 
leagues, thus  gi^'iK  tbem  abeolnte  control  of 
said  railway,  and  preventing  me  and  other 
shareholders  from  exercising  legal  control  over 
affairs  of  said  Company.'' 

That  is  a  distinct  charge,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  a  very  strong  charge,  against 
the  honour  of  a  Member  of  this  House. 
It  is,  at  least,  as  strong  a  charge,  made 
on  oath,  as  the  charge  made  in  The 
Times,  which  is  not  made  on  oath — as 
these  forgeries  and  libels  which  are  pub- 
lishedagainst  the  Irish  Members.  Here 
we  have  a  charge,  not  only  made  on  the 
sworn  evidence  of  the  person  who  made 
that  affidavit,  but  we  have  the  utter- 
ances on  the  same  subject  of  a  former 
Member  of  this  House — namely,  Lord 
Bury.  He  made  references  to  these 
same  matters  in  a  public  speech  at  a 
public  meeting,  in  1 886.  These  charges 
against  the  hon.  Baronet  have  never 
been  answered  yet.  He  comes  down  to 
this  House,  and  taunts  the  House,  or, 
rather,  bon.  Members  on  this  side  of  it, 
with  not  taking  action  to  clear  their 
characters  from  charges  of  a  most  serious 
kind  by  the  anonymous  writers  in  T/i« 
Times.  What  did  Lord  Bury  say  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  referred  ? 
Quoting  a  passage  from  the  Report  on 
this  Bailway  Company — the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Bailway  Company 
— made  by  Sir  James  Allport,  he 
said — 

"  Tho  nominal  capital  has  boon  increased 
since  1871  from  G0,000,000  to  t2i,500,000  dol- 
lars, or  possibly  to  132,500,000  dollars  ^  and 
here,  speaking  to  on  assembly  of  proprietors 
of  tliis  railroad,  I  come  to  a  point  which,  I 
think,  has  been  insafficiontly  coneiderod.  Sir 
Jamce  Allport  and  Mr.  Swarbrick  say  of 
this  iocresse  of  li4,, 500,000  dollars,  or  possibly 
72,SO0,00O  dollars, '  We  have  only  been  able  to 
traoe  B,dOO,000  dollars  that  can  by  any  poasi- 
bility  have  added  to  the  value  of  tho  property.'  " 
Mr.  Co'^yh  art 
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subject  further,  I  can  only  say  this — 
that  I  have  deliberately  stated  on  many 
occasions,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  if 
ever  a  Tory  Government  were  to  offer 
to  place  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Antrim  in  a  position  of  trust  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  I  should  at 
once  place  a  Notice  of  Motion  on  the 
Order  Book  of  this  House  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  place  this 
hon.  Member  in  anv  such  position. 

Mr.  GEDGE  (Stockport) :  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  matters 
before  the  House  we  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  lost  sight  of  the  main  issue.  We 
have  two  proposals  before  us — one  is 
that  the  House  should  pass  an  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  The  Times 
article  is  or  is  not  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  or  printer  of 
that  newspaper,  and  the  other  is  whether 
the  House  will  or  will  not  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  examine  into  the 
charge  brought  by  the  editor  of  The 
Times  against  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo.  I  think  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  real  charge  brought  by  The 
Times  newspaper  is  not  whether  or  no 
he  spoke  what  is  not  true  either  know- 
ingly or  recklessly,  or  whether  that 
speech  of  his,  which  was  a  denial  of 
certain  charges  brought  against  him  by 
that  newspaper,  was  a  false  or  true 
denial.  The  important  point  is  not  whe- 
ther The  Timee  called  the  denial  false,  or 
whether  to  say  so  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege; 
but  it  is  whether  the  charges  brought 
against  the  hon.  Member  were  true  or 
not  true,  and  the  question  is  how  can  the 
truth  of  these  charges  be  best  ascer- 
tained. From  that  point  of  view,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  our  best  course  is  to  vote  for 
the  Hesolution  of  the  Solicitor  General. 
Now,  as  to  the  main  point  before  us, 
this  Eesolution  states  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient for  us  to  treat  this  matter  as  a 
Breach,  of  Privilege.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  has  tried  to  be 
severely  sarcastic  upon  the  present  Law 
Ofl&cers  of  the  Crown,  because  they 
seemed  to  assume  to  themselves  that 
upon  them  lay  the  burden  of  advising 
the  Government  upon  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave 
us  to  understand  that  when  he  was 
Solicitor  General  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  Sir,  I  was  familiar  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  career  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  up  to  the  time  of  his 


becoming  Solicitor  General,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  that  when  he  became 
Solicitor  General  the  Government  of  the 
day  were  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
him  upon  such  matters.  They  only 
followed  the  example  of  solicitors,  mem- 
bers of  my  own  profession,  because  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  up  to  the  time 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  became 
Solicitor  General  his  name  did  not  appear 
in  a  single  report  of  a  case  in  the  Law 
Courts.  I  can  quite  understand,  there- 
fore, that  the  Government  did  not  trouble 
to  take  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  advice 
on  matters  of  law.  [  Cries  of  *  *  Question  !" 
and  **  Order !"]  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  said  anything  against  Order.  I  am 
testing  the  value  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber's sneeratthe  Solicitor  General.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  Privilege,  the 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  this — ^has  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  been,  by 
the  charge  brought  against  him,  in  any 
way  debarred  from  acting  his  proper 
part  as  a  Member  of  this  House  ?  Has 
he  been  prevented  from  doing  his  duty 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  has  ho 
been  prevented  from  speaking  freely? 
Sir,  I  think  not.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  a  duel  between  the  hon. 
Member  and  The  Times,  in  which  hard 
language  has  been  used  on  both  sides. 
That  newspaper  brought  very  grave 
charges,  indeed,  against  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber and  his  political  associates,  and  ad- 
duced much  evidence  in  support  of  those 
charges.  They  were  scattered  broadcast 
through  the  land  for  several  weeks  and 
the  hon.  Member  took  no  notice  of  them ; 
but  when  these  charges  were  repeated 
in  this  House,  on  the  authority  of  that 
newspaper,  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  in  the  strongest  language  gave  the 
lie  direct  to  the  newspaper.  The  Times 
repeated  the  accusation,  qualifying  the 
charge  of  untruth  with  the  alternative 
that  the  hon.  Member  might  have  spoken 
recklessly  and  not  wilfully,  and  The  Tifnea 
challenged  the  hon.  Member  to  enable 
it  to  prove  its  case  in  the  Law  Courts  by 
bringing  an  action  against  the  paper. 
Well,  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  for 
the  hon.  Member  to  say — **  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  you  are  only  a 
newspaper ;  you  are  not  to  retort  on  me, 
because  I  occupy  a  higher  position  than 
you;  if  you  place  your  word  against 
mine,  I  shall   take  advantage   of  my 

[Third  Night.! 
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position  and  come  down  upon  you  as  a 
matter  of  Privilege  ?  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  duch  au  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
lion.  Member  does  not  show  an  excess  of 
courage.  It  appears  to  me  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  the  woman  who,  having  scratched 
a  man's  eyes  out,  bitterly  complained  of 
bis  turning  round  upon  her  and  using  his 
fists,  and  shrieked  out, ''  What  a  shame  to 
strike  a  woman !  "  For  myself,  I  do  not 
see  why  anyone  should  interfere  between 
the  two — they  should  fight  it  out  to- 
gether. Let  us  consider  what  the  effect 
of  calling  the  conduct  of  The  Times  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  would  be  ?  Would 
it  assist  the  hon.  Member  in  establishing 
the  truth  of  his  denial  ?  Not  at  all.  It 
is  not  even  a  step  towards  the  ulterior 
stop  of  appointing  a  Select  Committee, 
because  the  Resolution  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  proposes  to  ap- 
point this  Committee  of  Inquiry  though 
the  House  shall  not  have  declared  the 
conduct  of  The  Times  newspaper  to  be  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
So  that  the  result  of  treating  this  as  a 
matter  of  Privilege  will  be  this— you 
would  bring  the  printer  or  the  publisher 
of  The  Times  to  the  Bar  of  the  House. 
If  ho  were  for  one  moment  to  attempt  to 
justify  the  libel,  and  say  to  the  House — 
'*It  is  true  I  brought  certain  accusa- 
tions and  certain  grave  charges  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
but  my  allegations  were  true ; "  if  he 
did  that,  I  believe  that  the  House 
would  hold  that  it  was  only  an  aggra- 
vation of  his  original  offence,  and  would 
not  listen  to  his  plea.  The  House  would 
have  up  the  printer  and  the  publisher, 
who  are  technically  liable  for  a  tech- 
nical Breach  of  Privilege  and  imprison 
them,  while  the  real  culprits,  the  editors 
and  the  writers  in  The  Times,  would 
go  on  repeating  the  offence  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Therefore,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  gain  nothing  by  having 
this  matter  treated  as  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege. No  step  would  have  been  taken 
in  vindication  of  his  character.  But 
then  it  is  said  that  such  a  course  would 
bo  a  stop  towards  the  ulterior  settlement 
of  this  question.  But  such  a  step  I 
maintain  can  be  taken  without  pro- 
ceedings of  the  kind.  What  is  the  pro- 
posal? That  we  shall  inquire  into  a 
charge  of  wilful  falsehood — it  is  limited 
to  that  point  only.      The  charge  has 
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regard  to  one  particular  allegation — 
namely,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  had  continued  the  employment  of 
a  man  or  men  when  he  knew  them  to  be 
guilty  of  very  abominable  Crimea.  But 
if  the  hon.  Member  were  to  bring  an 
action  against  The  Times  newspaper  for 
these  libels,  then  he  would  not  be  limited, 
as  he  would  be  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  the  investigation  of  that  one 
matter.  He  might  bring  into  Court  all 
the  many  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  himself  and  his  Col- 
leagues for  a  long  time  past,  and  if  The 
Times  failed  to  substantiate  them  all  it 
would  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  There- 
fore, his  position  before  a  Court  of  Law,  I 
maintain,  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
that  he  now  seeks  were  he  successful  in 
obtaining  it.  1  listened  yesterday  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  with  great  attention.  I  felt  that 
if  he  was  an  innocent  man,  the  heart  of 
every  innocent  man  ought  to  go  out  to 
him  in  warm  sympathy,  and  that  even  if 
the  allegations  made  against  him  were 
true,  yet  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  of  his  position,  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  he 
represents,  the  difiSlculties  he  has  had  to 
encounter,  and  the  materials  which  he 
has  had  to  work  with,  we  ought  all  to 
feel  for  him  if  he  has  been  betrayed  into 
some  act  of  indiscretion.  I  felt  this  that 
he  had  a  reputation  once,  and  if  he  has 
lost  that  reputation  through  excess  of 
sympathy  with  that  cause  we  ought  all  to 
feel  for  him.  I  therefore,  as  I  say, 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  speech  ho 
made  in  order  that  I  might  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  the  right  view  of  the  position 
in  which  he  stands.  His  speech  was  not 
an  impromptu  speech,  but  was  pre- 
meditated. Though  he  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  reply  to  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  him,  or  to  enter  into 
the  debate,  when  some  time  after  he 
took  part  in  the  debate  I  noticed  that  he 
made  his  speech  from  copious  notes ; 
therefore  the  hon.  Member's  decision 
was  careful  and  deliberate.  He  gave  us 
three  reasons  why  he  declined  to  go — 
and  never  would  go— to  a  Court  of  Law 
to  vindicate  his  character.  His  first  rea- 
son was  this — ''There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  a  chance  of  my  obtaining  a  verdict, 
for  the  jury  will  have  read  The  Times 
and  will  be  prejudiced  against  me."  His 
second  reason  was  — **  The  real  issues 
will  be  obscured  and  hidden  from  the  pub- 
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lie  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, and  by  the  denunciations  of  counsel ;" 
and  his  third  reason  for  declining  to  go 
into  Court  and  demanding  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was — **I  desire  a  speedy  de- 
cision." Well,  Sir,  I  hope  to  show  in 
the  course  of  a  few  moments,  if  I  am 
allowed  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
that  each  one  of  these  reasons  as  used  in 
support  of  his  objection  to  taking  his  case 
before  a  Court  of  Law  applies  with  ten- 
fold more  force  against  carrying  that 
case  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House.  Take  his  first  point,  that  there 
would  not  bo  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of 
his  obtaining  a  verdict  from  a  jury  who 
were  readers  of  The  Times,  and  would  be 
prejudiced  against  him.  I  ask  whether 
Members  of  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House  would  not  consist  of  men  who 
habitually  read  The  Times?  I  would 
ask  whether  it  is  not  likely  that  a  great 
many  special  jurymen  confine  themselves 
to  penny  papers,  including  The  Standard, 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  taking  the 
side  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  ?  I  would 
say  that  many  men  of  the  jury  class  are 
what  we  call  arm-chair  politicians,  who 
trouble  themselves  very  little  indeed 
about  politics  until  politics  are  forced  on 
their  attention.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
case  of  a  trial  before  a  Court  of  Law  a 
dozen  men  would  be  selected  all  of  whom 
would  desire  to  give  a  verdict  according 
to  their  oaths;  but  how  would  it  be 
with  us  ?  They  are  non-combatants  ; 
we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
We  are  all  politicians  and  Party  men ; 
we  are  fighting  the  battles  of  politics 
and  Party  every  day  —  there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  does  not  hold  a  strong 
opinion  on  matters  of  politics.  There- 
fore, to  take  a  jury  from  our  body — d 
fortiori  are  we  not  more  likely  to  be 
prejudiced — I  do  not  say  we  should  be  ; 
but  are  we  not  more  likely  to  be  pre- 
judiced than  the  ordinary  jury  selected 
in  the  usual  way  in  a  Court  of  Law? 
Then  with  regard  to  the  hon.  Member's 
second  point,  which  is  that  the  real 
issues  will  be  obscured  and  hidden  from 
the  public  by  the  introduction  of  irre- 
levant matter  into  the  case,  and  by  the 
denunciatory  speeches  of  counsel,  let  us 
just  look  at  the  difference  on  this  point 
between  the  two  tribunals.  In  the  one 
case  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  go  before 
a  j  ury  presided  over  by  one  Judge,  or 
possibly  in  a  great  case  of  this  kind  by 
three— gentlemen  of  the  highest  legal 


and  judicial  training  and  experience — 
and  would  not  these  three  Judges 
take  care  to  keep  out  irrelevant  matter  ? 
Would  they  not  very  soon  put  a  stop 
to  all  gratuitous  denunciations  in  the 
speeches  of  counsel — would  they  not  at 
once  recall  these  gentlemen  to  the  issues 
before  the  Court  if  they  caught  them 
wandering  from  the  point  ?  There  would 
be  direct  issues  to  lay  before  the  Judges, 
and  the  jury  and  all  would  combine  to 
keep  counsel  and  witnesses  closely  to 
these  issues.  The  Judge  would  con- 
trol counsel,  would  exclude  extraneous 
matter  and  those  denunciations  which 
the  hon.  Member  seems  to  fear  ;  he 
would  tell  the  jury  that  they  had  but 
one  issue  to  try  according  to  their  oaths 
on  the  evidence  before  them,  and  in 
that  way  would  the  verdict  be  given. 
The  evidence  given  would  be  legal 
evidence — no  hearsay  evidence.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  County  of  Dublin 
desires  that  everyone  who  could  throw 
a  light  on  this  matter  should  have  a 
hearing.  Probably  that  course  would  be 
allowed  before  a  Select  Committee,  and 
a  pretty  time  the  investigation  would 
take.  Before  a  Select  Committee  you 
would  have  no  presiding  Judge.  You 
would  have  a  large  body  of  gentlemen 
taking  strong  views  upon  political  ques- 
tions, and  when  it  became  necessary  to 
settle  a  point  of  Order  or  Procedure, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
room  cleared  in  order  that  the  mat- 
ter might  be  decided  by  a  vote — 
perhaps  a  Party  vote.  There  would 
be  little  chance  of  excluding  irrele- 
vant matter.  In  a  Court  of  Law  the 
burden  of  proof  would  lie  on  the  de- 
fendant, and  as  the  fact  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  libel  would  be  proved,  it 
would  rest  with  the  defendant  to  show 
justification.  That  would  be  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  as  also  would 
the  fact  that  in  a  Court  of  Justice  you 
would  be  confined  to  strict  legal  evidence. 
The  Times  newspaper  would  have  to 
prove  up  to  the  hilt  all  the  charges  it 
has  made,  or  there  would  be  a  verdict 
against  it.  All  this  I  maintain  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  third 
reason  why  the  hon.  Gentleman  desires 
the  case  to  be  investigated  by  a  Select 
Committee,  rather  than  a  Court  of  Law, 
is  that  ho  is  anxious  to  have  a  speedy 
decision.  He  thinks  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  a  speedy  decision  from  a 
Select  Committee  than  from  a  Court  of 
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Law.  Well,  Sir,  there  are  two  parts  ; 
of  a  trial  in  which  delay  may  occur.  I 
Delay  takes  place  in  preparing  a 
case  for  trial  and  getting  up  evi- 
dence, and  it  also  takes  place  in  the 
conduct  of  a  trial.  I  would  contrast 
the  two  proceedings  on  these  points. 
Before  a  trial  in  Court  a  Commission 
can  be  issued  to  America  or  elsewhere 
to  examine  witnesses ;  but  no  such  Com- 
mission can  issue  from  this  House.  If 
you  go  to  a  Court  of  Law*you  can  have 
persons  summoned  to  give  evidence,  in- 
terrogatories can  be  administered,  and 
various  applications  can  be  made  and 
questions  put.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
proceedings  before  a  Civil  Court.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  question  of 
rapidity  being  in  favour  of  proceedings 
before  the  Court  of  Law.  As  I  say,  you 
can  get  evidence  by  Commission  or 
otherwise  before  a  Court  of  Law,  but 
you  cannot  do  that  before  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry.  Then  the  Committee  would 
sit  intermittently.  You  would  adjourn 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining evidence.  You  would  adjourn 
for  the  convenience  of  Members,  and 
possibly  for  the  convenience  of  wit- 
nesses, and  all  this  can  only  be  done  by 
debate  and  division  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  the  actual  trial  itself,  and  your 
evidence  is  all  got  together,  the  Court  of 
Law  would  sit  de  die  in  diem  every  day 
until  the  case  was  settled.  That  would 
not,  however,  be  the  case  with  an  inquiry 
before  a  Select  Committee.  It  would 
probably  sit  three  or  four  hours  a  day 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  we  know 
perfectly  well,  from  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry  that  would  have  to  be  made, 
that  these  sittings  would  continue  for 
weeks  and  months.  And  then,  in  the 
end,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  must  be  given 
on  oath  and  be  unanimous.  It  is  subject 
to  appeal  if  anything  has  gone  wrong  in 
the  conduct  of  the  case  ;  but  the  verdict 
of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  would  be  by 
a  majority,  and  even  beforehand  every 
possible  verdict  which  could  be  given 
has  been  stigmatized  as  a  Party  verdict. 
As  the  hon.  Member  for  Poplar  said — 
**  Brains  will  be  counted  as  well  as 
noses.'*  Such  a  verdict  will  convince 
nobody,  or  certainly  not  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  hon.  Member;  it  will 
be,  like  the  last  chapter  of  jRasselas^ 
"  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  con- 
cluded.'' For  all  these  reasons,  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  that  this  case 
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should  be  taken  before  a  Court  of  Law, 
and  mot  be  inquired  into  by  a  Committee 
of  this  House,  which  must  be  extremely 
unfit  to  undertake  a  trial  of  this  sort. 
Then  there  is  another  point  to  consider. 
If  you  get  a  verdict  against  Th^  Times 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  The  Times  would  meet 
with  condign  punishment,  and  a  tre- 
mendous blow  will  be  struck  in  favour 
of  the  hon.  Member  and  his  Party;  but  if 
a  Committee  of  this  House  find  a  verdict 
one  way  or  the  other  the  defeated  party 
would  go  scot  free  and  simply  abuse  the 
tribunal  and  point  to  the  Beport  of  the 
minority  as  justifying  all  that  had  been 
done.  Then  it  is  pleaded — and  I  think 
some  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
plea — that  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  chal- 
lenged, and  that,  being  challenged,  he 
ought  to  have  the  choice  of  weapons. 
No  doubt,  you  ought  to  follow  that 
course  in  a  duel,  or  in  a  proceeding 
which  affects  only  the  character  of  the 
two  persons  interested ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case  here.  In  civil  actions  the 
plaintiff  selects  the  tribunal,  and  I  never 
heard,  in  criminal  matters,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Court  was  given  to  the 
accused.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  deciding  in  favour  of 
a  Committee,  because  it  must  be  obvious 
to  everyone  that  if  he  loses  he  can  im-^ 
pugn  the  verdict  as  worthless;  but,  if 
he  wins,  his  triumph  will  indeed  be  mag- 
nificent, because  he  can  say — *'I  have 
obtained  a  verdict  from  a  body,  the 
majority  of  which  is  composed  of  my 
opponents."  He  can  gain  everything  in 
the  one  way,  while  he  can  lose  nothing 
in  the  other.  But  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  is  not  the  only  person  to  be 
considered  in  this  case,  nor  are  he  and 
The  Times  newspaper  the  only  parties 
interested.  There  is  the  country,  which, 
through  its  Representatives,  wishes  to 
know  the  truth.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone)  laid  down  a  very 
strong  proposition  just  now — namely, 
that  this  House  had  never,  in  any 
similar  case,  allowed  a  prosecution  of 
this  kind  to  take  place  without  there  first 
being  a  Hesolution  upon  the  Minutes 
condemning  the  article  under  considera- 
tion. Earlier  in  the  debate  it  was 
urged  that  the  fact  of  our  not  pass- 
ing a  Hesolution  stating  that  this  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  or  of  our  pass- 
ing a  Hesolution  declining  to  treat 
it  as  a  question  of  Privilege,  will  be 
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brought  before  the  jury  if  the  case  is 
taken  into  a  Court  of  Law,  and  will  have 
the  effect  of  prejudicing  their  minds.  It 
is  said  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
a  jury  could  not  be  trusted  to  find  a  ver- 
dict in  favour  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.  I  should  have  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
prejudice  the  jury  if  a  Kesolution  were 
brought  before  them  showing  that  the 
House  had  already  judged  the  question 
and  condemned  the  newspaper.  Then, 
indeed,  you  might  look  in  vain  for  a  fair 
trial  for  the  defendant  newspaper.  But 
what  right  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  to  suppose 
that  in  this  case  the  House  would  depart 
from  its  former  precedents  and  not  pass 
a  right  and  proper  Resolution  ?  Why, 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  or  any  of  his  Friends 
bring  forward  a  Besolution  the  At- 
torney General  and  Solicitor  General, 
and  the  Government  generally,  will 
ask  that  that  Resolution  should  be 
couched  in  right  and  proper  terms.  The 
Resolution  must  say  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  that 
The  Times  newspaper  has  published  an 
article  reflecting  upon  the  veracity  of  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  that,  there- 
Jore,  the  House  will  direct  a  prosecution 
fty  the  Attorney  General.  All  the  vir- 
tuous indignation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  has 
thus  been  thrown  away.  Hon .  Members  of 
this  House,  as  representing  the  country — 
which  is,  after  all,  the  most  important 
party  in  this  matter — are  bound  to  see,  not 
that  this  man  is  charged  or  that  that  man 
is  charged,  or  that  the  other  man  is 
defended,  or  that  our  privileges  are 
protected,  but  that  the  truth  is  elicited  in 
this  matter.  This  country  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  its  Legislative  Assembly  shall 
not  convert  itself  into  a  judicial  tribunal; 
and  to  require  that  we  shall  do  all  in 
our  power  to  take  care  that  this  great 
question  of  fact,  which  affects  not  only 
unimportant  Members  of  this  House, 
but  also  some  most  conspicuous  Mem- 
bers amongst  us,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
great  Party  struggle  of  almost  unpa- 
ralleled importance,  shall  be  determined, 
not  by  a  Select  Committee,  which  will 
be  reasonably  suspected  of  partizanship, 
but  by  that  High  Court  of  Justice  to 
which  every  subject  is  amenable,  than 
which  there  is  no  more  upright  tribunal 
in  the  world,    The  country  lias  a  right 


I  to  demand  that  this  great  question  shall 
not  become  the  play  of  Party,  as  it  is 
only  too  likely  to  be  if  referred  for  con- 
sideration to  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House.  For  these  reasons,  I  shall  op- 
pose the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.): 
Sir,  in  French  history  there  was  a  critical 
day  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Day 
of  Dupes."  I  wonder  by  what  name 
this  debate  will  be  known  in  our  history ; 
possibly  that  of  a  *'  Debate  of  Shams." 
The  first  sham  was  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  to  adopt 
a  Resolution  with  which  he  could  have  no 
sympathy,  and  this  is  met  by  the  Go- 
vernment by  an  offer  which  they  know 
perfectly  well  will  not  be  accepted  for  a 
moment.  The  Attorney  General  was  very 
indignant  at  this  sham  offer  being 
called  illusory,  and  appeared  to  take 
it  as  a  personal  reflection  on  him. 
[The  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  :  Collusive.]  Well,  illusory 
and  collusive ;  but  I  can  say  for  those 
sitting  near  me  that  by  any  such  expres- 
sion it  was  never  intended  to  impute 
anything  dishonourable  or  improper  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  We 
called  the  action  of  the  House  collusive 
if  it  should  direct  a  prosecution  of  The 
Ti?n68f  when  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  there  was  no  wish  on  ihe  part  of 
the  House  that  any  such  prosecution 
should  take  place.  If  the  word  I  have 
used  has  been  supposed  to  convey  any 
personal  reflection  on  the  Attorney 
General  I  withdraw  it  at  once.  I  wish 
to  direct  the  few  remarks  which  I  desire 
to  make  to  the  main  question,  whether 
it  is  proper  that  the  House  should  direct 
Mr.  Attorney  General  to  take  proceed- 
ings against  The  Times  newspaper,  or 
whether  it  should,  by  means  of  a  Com- 
mittee, make  inquiry  into  the  facts  that 
have  been  alleged  as  to  the  conduct  of 
this  House  of  one  of  its  Members.  That, 
Sir,  is  the  plain  position.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  'for  Mid  Lo- 
thian (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  stated  and 
re-stated,  and  applied,  I  think,  all  the 
earlier  part  of  his  speech  to,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
never  ordered  a  prosecution  without 
a  previous  Resolution  alleging  and  con- 
demning the  offence  for  which  the  pro- 
secution was  to  be  instituted.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  urged  that  in  very  strong 
and  clear  language,  and  brought  con- 
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elusive  proof  of  it  before  the  House.  I ! 
noticed  when  my  right  hon.  Friend  was 
speaking  that  there  was  much  agitation 
among  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House.  There  was  a  collection 
of  books  brought  in  from  the  Library ; 
there  were  communications  between  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown ;  there  was  a 
reference  again  to  certain  other  books 
which  were  brought  into  the  House  dur- 
ing the  right  hon.  G-entleman's  speech ; 
and  when  my  right  hon.  Friend  mado 
that  challenge  in  unmistakable  terms, 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Attor- 
ney General,  in  his  reply,  would  deal 
with  this  statement  and  argument.  But 
not  one  single  word  fell  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  reply  to  that  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian,  which  was  the 
cardinal  argument  in  his  speech.  I 
lay  special  emphasis  on  this,  because 
there  are  many  in  the  House  now  who 
were  not  present  during  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  speech,  or  during  the  speech  of 
the  Attorney  General.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  said,  I  repeat,  that  the  House 
never  ordered  a  prosecution  without 
a  previous  Eesolution  alleging  and 
blaming  the  offence  for  which  the  pro- 
secution was  to  be  instituted;  and  he 
then  argued  that  if  the  House  were  now 
to  order  a  prosecution,  as  suggested,  it 
would  be  going  against  the  precedents 
of  the  last  300  years.  Clearly,  then, 
some  good  reason  should  be  given  if  the 
House  was  now  asked  to  take  such  a 
course.  Now,  I  say  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  meet 
that  argument;  he  might  have  met  it 
by  a  negative,  or  in  some  way  parried 
it;  it  was  the  main  argument  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  but  not  a  word  fell  from 
him  in  reply.  Therefore,  we  must  take 
the  proposition  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
to  be  established,  and  that  the  course 
which  he  advises  to  be  taken  now  is 
absolutely  the  right  course,  because 
neither  in  respect  to  great  things  or  to 
small,  to  libels  or  to  Broaches  of  Privi- 
lege, the  House  has  ever  ordered  a 
prosecution  to  take  place  without  first 
alleging  what  the  offence  is.  The  At- 
torney General,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  the  House  has  never  appointed  a 
Select  Committee  in  a  case  of  libel  upon 
the  House,  or  upon  a  body  of  the  Mem- 
bers or  upon  an  individual  Member, 
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where  the  libeller  was  ready  to  justify. 
That  is  an  extraordinary  doctrine,  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  facts  of  Parlia- 
mentary history.  The  House  has  ap- 
pointed Select  Committees  on  charges 
against  Members  over  and  over  again, 
and  justification  has  been  frequently 
attempted ;  but  what  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral might  have  said  is  that  the  House 
has  frequently  exercised  its  discretion 
either  to  appoint  a  Committee,  or  pro- 
ceed on  the  evidence  actually  before 
them  at  the  time;  and  where  the  evi- 
dence has  been  plain,  the  House  has 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  a  Breach 
of  Privilege  has  taken  place,  and 
punished  the  individual,  allowing  the 
record  to  stand  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  or,  at  the  last  moment,  accept- 
ing an  apology.  The  argument  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  therefore,  falls 
to  the  ground.  But  I  should  like  to 
meet  one  or  two  other  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to  inquiry  into  this  case 
by  a  Select  Committee,  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Solicitor  General, 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South  Paddington  (Lord  Randolph 
Churchill).  One  of  those  objections  is 
that  any  Committee  must  be  composed 
of  ardent  partizans ;  and  that,  therefore, 
you  could  not  have  from  a  Committee 
so  constituted  a  judicial  verdict.  I  deny 
that  altogether.  My  humble  opinion 
is,  that  although  we  in  this  House,  like 
anyone  else,  have  our  prejudices  on 
political  subjects,  the  moment  we  are 
appointed  as  Members  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  inquire  into  any  questions  re- 
ferred to  us,  we  do  our  utmost  to  throw 
aside  those  prejudices.  That  is  the 
history  of  a  long  series  of  Committees, 
some  on  purely  political  questions.  It 
may  be  said  that  when  the  question  has 
been  one  about  the  seat  of  a  Member, 
before  these  matters  were  transferred  to 
a  judicial  inquiry  on  the  spot  in  some 
cases  Party  feeling  has  been  evinced; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that 
has  not  been  so,  and  that  was  not  the 
reason  for  transferring  the  trial  to  a 
local  Court.  I  remember  in  my  own 
time  more  than  one  case  in  which  a 
Member  was  unseated  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  Committee  were  of  his 
political  opinions  ;  and  it  is  of  common 
notoriety  that,  where  serious  personal 
questions  have  been  involved,  the  Com- 
mittees of  this  House  have  been  tho- 
roughly impartial,  or  if  there  have  been 
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one  or  two  Members  dispofied  to  be 
carried  away  by  personal  feelings  the 
great  majority  of  the  Committee  have 
been  impartial.  The  next  argument 
put  forward  by  the  Attorney  General 
was  this  —  that  a  Committee  of  this 
House  dealing  with  a  question  of  this 
kind  would  be  dilatory  and  uncertain 
in  its  proceedings.  Of  its  uncertainty 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  gave  a 
hypothetical  instance;  but  of  its  dila- 
toriness  he  gave  a  precise  instance, 
which  is  within  my  recollection.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  spoke  of 
Mr.  Grissell's  case,  and  he  said  that 
occupied  a  long  time. 

Tub  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight): 
Ob,  no;  the  case  which  I  mentioned 
when  the  Committee  was  appointed  in 
February,  and  reported  in  June,  was 
Mr.  Butt*s  case,  not  Mr.  GrisselPs  case. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  I  beg  pardon.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  spoke  of 
the  two  cases  in  the  same  breath,  and  I 
thought  that  he  referred  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Grissell.  In  that  case,  the 
offence  appears  to  have  been  committed 
at  the  end  of  June,  or  on  the  1  st  of  July, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  concluded  on 
the  16th  of  July.  But,  except  the  single 
instance  of  Mr.  Butt's  case,  I  do  not  re- 
member any  Committee  having  acted  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  otherwise  than 
promptly.  The  rule  with  Committees 
of  this  kind  is  that  they  sit  from  day  to 
day,  and  it  must  have  been  a  most  ex- 
ceptional instance  if  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  make  a  long  postponement. 
That  is  the  well-established  rule  for  the 
last  30  years.  In  at  least  20  cases  to 
which  I  have  referred  of  Committees  of 
this  kind  dealing  with  personal  questions 
the  sitting  has  been  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  decision  has  been  arrived  at  with 
out  the  least  delay.  The  one  case  given 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  dilatoriness 
may,  therefore,  be  opposed  by  20  cases 
in  which  no  delay  has  taken  place.  But 
then  the  noble  Ijord  the  Member  for 
South  Paddington  (Lord  Randolph 
Chui'chill)  brought  a  most  strange  charge 
against  the  action  of  these  Committees, 
for  he  said  that  the  machinery  for  exa- 
mining and  cross-examining  witnesses 
was  wanting,  and  that  the  appointment 
the  other  day  in  a  particular  Committee 
of  two  Gentlemen  of  special  experience 
to  tako  evidence — one  on  one  side  and 
one  on  the  other — was  anomalous,  novel, 
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and,  in  fact,  a  very  dangerous  in- 
novation. Now,  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
bably has  not  had  time  to  refer  to  the 
well-known  practice  of  the  House  in  days 
past;  but  I  have  done  so,  and  I  find 
that  it  has  been  the  regular  practice  of 
the  House,  on  the  occasions  when  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  on  per- 
sonal questions,  to  appoint  two  Mem- 
bers, either  directly  or  through  the 
Committee  of  selection — one  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other — whose  functions 
were  to  examine  witnesses,  without  the 
power  of  voting.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Stonor,  which  is  exactly  in  point,  is 
notorious ;  and  in  that  case  Mr.  Moore 
and  another  Member  were  appointed  to 
examine  witnesses — one  on  one  side  and 
one  on  the  other — without  the  right  of 
voting.  Again,  there  is  the  case  of 
Mr.  Butt,  who  wblb  accused  of  improper 
conduct  with  reference  to  services  ren- 
dered in  Parliament  to  an  Indian  Prince. 
That  case  was  referred  to  a  Committee, 
on  which  two  Members  of  the  House 
were  appointed  to  examine  witnesses 
only.  Then,  in  the  case  of  the  Leeds 
Bankruptcy  Court  inquiry,  in  1865,  the 
Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Bovill  were  ap- 
pointed extra  Members  of  the  Committ 
tee,  to  examine  witnesses  without  the 
right  of  voting ;  and  again,  in  the  case 
of  the  School  Inspector's  Keports  in  1864 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lowe, 
the  then  Lord  Advocate  and  the  present 
Lord  Salisbury  were  appointed  special 
Members  of  the  Committee  without  the 
power  of  voting — simply  to  examine 
witnesses.  The  noble  Lord,  therefore, 
is  entirely  mistaken  in  thinking  that  this 
Committee,  were  it  appointed,  could  not 
have  two  Members  of  the  Legal  Profession 
sitting  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
witnesses.  Even  where  the  House  has 
not  thought  fit  to  appoint  additional 
Members  there  are  numerous  cases  where 
counsel  have  been  allowed  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  examining 
witnesses  in  personal  inquiries  without 
being  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  was 
myself  concerned  in  acase  which  occurred 
in  1 859.  I  presented  a  Petition  alleging 
conduct  inconsistent  with  honour  on  the 
part  of  a  Member,  admitting  that  I  had 
been  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege ; 
and*  my  Petition  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  in  aid  of  that 
Committee  two  lawyers — one  on  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other — were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  witnesses.    I  think 
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no  one  else  asked  questions  except  the 
Chairman,  and  the  Committee  in  due 
time  arrived  at  the  decision  which,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  was  in  my  favour.    There- 
fore, the  practice  of  Committees  of  this 
kind  has,  undouhtedly,  been  to  appoint 
two  Members  belonging  generally  to  the 
Legal  Profession  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  witnesses,  without  the 
power  of  voting,  or  to  allow  Counsel  to 
bo  heard.     This  objection,   therefore, 
falls  to  the  ground.      There  is,  how- 
ever, ono  case  precisely  in  point  which 
I  think  has  not  been  mentioned.     It  is 
that  of  a  Member  charged  with  Breach 
of  Privilege  in  the  form  of  slander  of 
other  Members  who  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  convicted,  either  by  a  Select 
Committee  or  directly  by  the  House,  but 
in  all  probability  by  a  Select  Committee, 
if  he  had  not  taken  the  proper  steps  in 
the  matter  and  cleared  himself.    That  is 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lopes,  who  in  1875  was 
complained  of  for  having  in  the  country 
spoken  of  certain  Irish  Members  as  a 
"disreputable  Irish  band    in   alliance 
with    the     Liberal     Party."       Those 
words,   although  spoken  so   far   back 
as    in    December,    were    brought    be- 
fore the  House  when  it  met  in  Feb- 
ruary.    A  Motion  was  made  that  the 
words  were  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and 
the  Leader  of  the    House  and  of  the 
Party  to  which  Mr.  Lopes  belonged  said 
that,  unless  the  hon.  Member  apologized, 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  act  towards  him 
as  one  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Lopes  would  have 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Se- 
lect Committee ;    but  he  rose  immedi- 
ately and,   admitting  that  he  used  the 
words,     fully     apologized    for    having 
used    them;    and    the    Leader  of  the 
House    said   that    he   was   of  opinion 
that  justice  had  been   done.      AH  the 
precedents,  then,  are  against  the  doctrine 
of  the    Attorney    General.      I    put  it 
to  the  House,   in  connection  with    the 
argument  of  the  Attorney  General,  that 
there  has  been  no  case  in  which  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege has  been  committed  in  the  form  of 
language  used  by  the  Press,  or  words 
spoken  against  a  Member  of  this  House, 
or  a  body  of  Members,  in  which  the 
House  has  not  itself  taken  action,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  case  in  which  the 
House  has,  without  a  previous  decision, 
remitted  a  matter  for  trial  by  a  Court  of 
Law.    Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  act 
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from  precedent,  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  any  doubt  that  this  new  doctrine  set 
up  by  the  Attorney  General  ought  to  be 
disregarded,  and  that  the  old  doctrine 
which  the  House  has  always  followed 
ought  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  present 
case.    It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
this  is  far  too  important  a  subject  to  be 
argued  simply  on  precedent  of  rule  and 
custom.    I  think  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  practical  question  before  us.    Now, 
what  is  the  position  of  this  question  ? 
An  hon.  Member  of  this  House,  whom, 
I  think  I  may  say,  we  all  respect,  has 
been  accused  in  the  columns  of  a  very 
influential  newspaper  of  having  lied  in 
this  House.     He  has  been  accused  of 
wilful  falsehood  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
this  House  in  answer  to  a  Member  of 
this  House.    Charges  had  been  brought 
against  him,  which  charges  he  analyzed, 
and  it  is  on  the  answer  he  gave  to  those 
charges,  and  for  that  answer,  that  he 
has  been  accused  of  wilful  falsehood. 
Let  us  ask  what  we  ourselves  should 
feel  if  such  language  had  been  applied 
to  our  friends  or  ourselves  ?  Should  we 
not  urge  that,  the  charge  having  been 
made  with  reference  to  a  speech  made 
in  this  House,  the  investigation  of  its 
propriety  should  be  carried  on  amongt 
ourselves — inforo  domestico — and  should 
we  not  shrink  from  the  suggestion  to 
send  a  brother  Member  against  whom 
such  an  accusation  is  made  to  a  tribunal 
outside  the  House  ?  I  could  understand 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  had 
said — '*  I  have  lost  confidence   in  the 
fairness  of  the  House,"  if  he  were  under 
the  belief  that  a  Select  Committee  would 
be  a  partial  and  prej  udiced  tri  bunal — that 
it  might  be  a  question  whether  or  not  we 
should  abandon  our  established  practice. 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
being  a  Member  of  a  body  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  House,  powerful  in  its 
position  as  representing  the  Irish  people, 
and  yet  in  the  aggregate  not  strong  as 
compared  with  the  whole  House,  comes 
to  us  and  says — **  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House ;  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  House  will  appoint  that  Com- 
mittee, the  moment  it  is  appointed  Mem- 
bers would  be  prepared  to  put  aside  all 
Party  feeling  and    to  do  me  justice. 
Whatever  may  be  the  personal  feelings 
of  Members,  I  am  convinced  that  those 
feelings  will  disappear  when  they  occupy 
the  judicial  position  of  Members  of  a 
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Select  Committee."  Well,  Sir,  I  say, 
that  being  so,  and  the  appeal  being  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  himself,  that  we 
ourselves  should  judge  him  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  I  say  that  the  country 
will  never  understand  why  we  should 
reject  the  hon.  Member's  appeal,  and 
insist  on  sending  him  to  the  judgment 
of  a  tribunal  which  the  hon.  Member 
feols  would  be  under  a  heavy  prejudice 
against  him,  the  members  of  which — I 
niu  not  speaking  of  the  Judge,  of  course, 
but  of  the  jury — would  bo  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  enormous  prejudice  which 
at  this  time  exists  in  London  against  the 
hon.  Member  and  his  Friends,  and  with 
regard  to  whom  I  think  I  may  justly 
Bay  ho  cannot  be  assured  of  securing  an 
impartial  verdict.  [Cr/>«  o/**No!"] 
An  hon.  Member  says  **  No!"  but  if 
that  hon.  Member  were  in  this  position 
himself,  and  had  been  exposed  during 
the  last  two  years  to  the  attacks  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
London  have  directed  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  I  think  he 
would  very  much  prefer  the  judgment 
of  a  Committee  of  this  House  to  the 
1  ud gmen t  of  a  London  j  ury .  Therefore, 
both  on  the  grounds  of  custom  and  pre- 
cedent, on  the  ground  of  the  Bules 
which  we  have  laid  down  for  ourselves 
during  the  last  300  years,  but  still  more 
on  the  grounds  of  fairness  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  and  his  Friends, 
we  should,  however  specious  may  be  the 
arguments  of  the  Attorney  General, 
absolutely,  of  course,  without  prejudice, 
give  the  hon«  Member  for  East  Mayo 
ihe  tribunal  for  which  he  asks.  I  say 
that,  if  we  wish  to  do  what  is  fair,  we 
should  adopt  the  Amendment  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  appoint  a  Select 
Committee,  leaving  it  to  the  Committee 
of  Selection  to  choose  grave  and  im- 
partial persons  fairly  representing  all 
Parties  in  the  House,  from  which  I  feel 
confident  that  a  conclusive  and  fair 
judgment  would  come. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
f  ord) :  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  earlier  period 
cf  the  evening  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill)  was  subjected  to 
elaborate  onslaughts  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  junior  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton (Mr.  Bradlaugh)on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone) on  the  other  hand.  The  right  hon. 


Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
commenced  his  speech  this  afternoon  by 
repudiating  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
constituted  himself  the  Leader  of  the 
Party  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  but 
shortly  afterwards  he  closed  his  ob- 
servations by  complaining  that  grave 
international  questions  had  been  raised 
between  Ireland  and  England  by  the 
course  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
pursued.  I  want  to  ask  this  question. 
How  is  it  possible  that  there  could  be 
international  questions  between  Ireland 
and  England,  unless  the  noble  Lord  was 
justified  in  his  supposition  that  there 
must  be  in  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  something  he  contemplates 
in  the  nature  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Union?  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  attacked 
with  great  bitterness  and  careful  elabo- 
ration former  statements  of  the  noble 
Lord.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dwell  at 
any  length  on  that  attack  to-night.  I 
know  no  human  being  either  inside  this 
House  or  beyond  its  walls  who  is  mora 
perfectly  able  to  defend  himself  than  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  will  have  ample 
opportunities  of  replying  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton.  I  do  not 
desire  to  dwell  upon  that  subject  to- 
night, further  than  to  say  this — that  when 
the  noble  Lord  rose  and  stated  how 
utterly  untrustworthy  were  the  speeches 
contained  in  Hansard  made  by  private 
and  independent  Members,  as  reliable 
evidence  of  what  they  have  absolutely 
stated  in  this  House,  I  can  only  say  that, 
from  my  own  personal  experience  on 
many  occasions  on  that  subject,  I  am 
able  to  endorse  everything  that  fell 
from  the  noble  Lord.  Now,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  has  somewhat  narrowed  the 
issues  which  are  raised  by  this  dis- 
cussion. He  began  by  pointing  out  that 
in  the  first  instance  five  points  of  grave 
importance  have  been  raised  by  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  and'  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke).  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  after 
the  decision  this  evening  there  are  only 
two  practical  questions  before  the  Houso, 
and  they  are — whether  the  inquiry  which 
it  seems  all  sections  of  the  House  are 
agreed  ought  to  be  made  should  be  pro- 
secuted by  a  Committee  of  this  House, 
or  whether  there  should  be  a  prosecu- 
tion in  a  Court  of  Law.     The  right  hon» 
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Oentleman  has  suggested  that  tlie  in- 
quiry should  be  conducted  by  a  Select 
Committee.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  offered,*  if  hon. 
Members  desire  it,  to  give  them  every 
facility  and  assistance  for  a  prosecution 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman pointed  out  many  objections  to  a 
prosecution  in  a  Court  of  Law.  First  of 
all,  he  said  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  very 
considerable  delay,  and  he  argued  that 
the  proceedings  by  a  Committee  must 
necessarily  and  naturally  be  much  more 
speedily  disposed  of  than  they  would  be 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  I  wish  to  make  this 
observation,  that  earlier  in  the  Session 
charges  were  made  against  certain  hon. 
Members  of  this  House,  and  those 
charges  were  referred  to  the  deliberation 
of  a  Select  Committee.  They  were  made 
on  the  18th  of  March  last.  We  are 
now  approaching  the  middle  of  May,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  Report  what- 
ever has  been  made  by  this  Committee, 
nor  do  I  understand  there  is  any  imme- 
diate prospect  of  that  Report  being  pre- 
sented. I  am  referring  to  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  the  charges  made 
against  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Well,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
expressed  great  doubts  as  to  whether  a 
fair  verdict  could  be  obtained  in  a  Court 
of  Law  ;  and  those  doubts,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  his  speech,  were  shared,  in 
no  small  degree,  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  South  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  ChilJers),  who  has  just  sat  down, 
^ut  bow  did  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  support 
tbem  ?  I  must  say  I  thought  his  case 
was  a  rather  weak  one,  when  he  was 
absolutely  obliged  to  go  back  30  years 
to  the  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  the 
only  illustration  he  could  adduce  at  the 
present  time  in  support  of  the  argument 
he  made  to-night.  Now,  while  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  doubtful  as  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  verdict  in  a 
Court  of  Law,  or  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
prosecution  undertaken  in  that  way,  he 
was  perfectly  clear  that  there  were  no 
objections  which  could  be  advanced  to 
an  inquiry  by  a  Committee.  **  There  is 
only  one  mode,"  he  said,  "  according  to 
reason  and  according  to  precedent  by 
which  this  inquiry  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted." **The  Committee,"  he  said, 
**  would  be  the  most  perfectly  competent 
tribunal ; "  and  then  he  asked  this 
question — 

.   Mr.  Chaplin 


"  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  this  case  to 
roako  a  Committee  unable  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  you  say  any  common  jury  or  special  jury 
is  perfectly  comi:)etent  to  discharge  ?  '* 

Well,  I  will  give  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  a  moment,  one  or  two  objections 
which  occur  to  me.  I  am  not  going  now 
into  the  question  of  precedent.  I  do  not 
profess  that  I  am  sufficiently  versed  in 
precedent  on  this  question  to  entitle  me 
to  express  an  opinion  ;  but  I  rather 
agree  with  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Child ers)  that  we  ought 
not  to  bo  absolutely  guided  by  precedent 
on  this  question.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  Childers)  said  the  principal 
argument  adduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
against  the  institution  of  a  prosecution  is, 
that  no  prosecution  has  ever  been  ordered 
by  this  House  unless  the  House  has  pre- 
viously expressed  an  opinion  upon  it. 
I  understand  that  was  the  main  con- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be;  but 
even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, he  is  right,  what  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  House  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  that  the  case  which  is  now 
before  us  is  absolutely  in  itself  without 
any  precedent  whatever.  Why,  Sir, 
there  is  no  case  of  Breach  of  Privilege 
on  record  that  I  am  aware  of  in  regard 
to  which  the  Parliamentary  and  political 
interest  of  every  single  section  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  was  vitally  and 
deeply  concerned.  But  that  is  the  case 
on  the  present  occasion.  There  is  no 
question  or  doubt  about  that.  I  want 
the  House  to  consider  how  that  circum- 
stance affects  the  proposals  which  have 
been  made  for  a  Committee.  For  the 
purposes  of  an  inquiry  of  this  nature 
there  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  two 
conditions  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. In  the  first  place,  the  tribunal 
must  be  thoroughly  impartial,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  impartiality. 
In  the  second  place,  if  the  tribunal 
is  to  be  a  Committee  of  this  House,  it 
ought  to  be  fairly  representative  of  every 
section  of  Members  in  the  House.  I 
propose  to  show  that  in  this  case  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  either  one  of 
these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled.  For 
all  practical  purposes  there  are  at  the 
present  time  four  different  Parties  in 
this  House.  There  is  the  Party  which 
supports  the  Qoyemment ;  tbere  is  th^ 
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Party  which  supports  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone);  there  is  the 
Party  which  follows  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington);  there  is  the  Party  of 
Irish  Members  who  follow  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) ;  and  what  I 
say  is  that  the  political  and  Party  interests 
of  each  and  all  of  these  four  dififerent 
sections  are  deeply — in  some  cases  I 
might  almost  say  vitally — concerned  in 
the  decision  of  the  question  now  before 
us.  Take  the  case  of  the  Government. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  charges 
should  be  substantiated.  What  would 
be  the  effect  upon  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment? Why,  of  course,  it  would 
enormously  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  which  is  now  before  the  House. 
[^Opposition  cheers,']  Those  cheers  are 
the  best  illustration  I  could  possibly  re- 
ceive of  the  justice  and  force  of  my 
argument.  The  substantiation  of  these 
charges  would  enormously  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  said  over  and  over  again  is 
vital  to  their  interests.  Well,  the  same 
argument  applies,  of  course,  but  in  a 
minor  degree,  to  the  Party  which  follows 
my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Ros- 
sendale.  What  is  the  position  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  sit  below  the  Gangway 
opposite  ?  They  are  the  parties  who 
are  actually  incriminated  by  these 
charges,  and,  of  course,  it  is  more  vital 
to  them — it  is  more  important  to  them 
than  to  any  other  section  of  this  House — 
that  the  verdict  of  any  Committee  should 
be  in  their  favour.  But  if  that  is  the 
position  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway,  how  does  it  affect  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  and  his  Friends  ?  Why,  just 
suppose  for  a  moment  what  would  be 
the  effect  upon  the  Party  who  follow  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  Front  Bench 
opposite  if,  unhappily,  such  charges  as 
these  should  be  proved  to  be  true,  if  it 
should  be  shown  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Friends  had  accepted 
the  alliance,  and  are  relying  on  the  sup- 
port of  men  who  were  proved  to  have 
associated,  for  their  own  political  pur- 
poses, either  with  murderers  or  men 
who  had  conspired  to  murder.  Why, 
Sir,  it  would  be  the  destruction,  the  ab- 
solute destruction,  of  their  political  repu- 
tation, and,  unless  I  much  mistake  the 
temper  of  the  Engliah  people  at  the  pre- 


sent time,  it  would  mean  their  absolute 
political  extinction  for  the  future.  Sir, 
I  have  as  much  respect  for  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
for  the  honour  and  integrity  of  its  Mem- 
bers, as  any  person  who  has  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  this  Assembly ;  but  I 
know  that  human  nature  is  human 
nature  after  all,  and  with  such  tre- 
mendous issues  at  stake  as  these, 
I  ask  the  House  of  Commons — Is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  any  Members 
belonging  to  either  of  the  four  sections 
could  be  placed  on  any  Committee  to 
decide  these  issues,  who,  however  insen- 
sibly it  might  occur,  could  help  being 
biased,  to  some  extent,  by  their  political 
passions  and  their  political  feelings  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  any  Committee  you  could 
select  could  be  as  impartial  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  as  all  of  us  should 
desire?  I  have  offered  to  the  House 
some  reasons  which  justify  me  in  saying 
that  the  first  of  the  two  conditions  which 
I  have  laid  down  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
present  case.  But  what  was  the  second 
condition  ?  It  was  that  every  section  of 
Members  in  the  House  must  be  fairly 
represented  upon  this  Committee.  There 
we  are  met  at  once  with  the  difficulty 
which  was  pointed  out  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill)  last  night,  and 
that  dilficulty  consists  in  this — that  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  or  any  of 
their  Friends  representing  them,  were 
placed  upon  that  Committee,  you  would, 
in  consequence  of  the  terms  of  the 
articles  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
debate,  be  actually  putting  the  accused 
on  the  tribunal  which  is  to  decide 
whether  they  are  innocent  or  whether 
they  are  guilty.  Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite tell  us  now  that  they  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  the  decision 
to  a  Committee  on  which  they  were  not 
represented ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  was  exceedingly  indignant  last 
night  with  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Solicitor  General,  because  he  ven- 
tured to  question  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
views  on  that  point.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  very  wrath  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General,  because  ho  said 
that  happily  a  speech  made  earlier  in 
the  evening  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)    had 
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been  sent  to  the  Press,  and  his  impres- 
sion of  that  speech  could  be  verified  on 
a  subsequent  occasion.  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  the  report  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liver- 
pool, and  I  am  bound  to  say  it  bears  out 
to  the  letter  the  impression  it  made  on 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
and  me,  and  corresponds  with  the  notes 
I  took  of  the  speech  when  it  was  de- 
livered. I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this — that  we  are  constantly 
told  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
they  are  burning  with  a  desire  to  submit 
their  case  to  a  Committee  of  this  House, 
and  that  they  will  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  a  Committee  on  which  they  are  not 
represented.  I  do  not  wish  to  question 
their  sincerity,  but  I  cannot  help  making 
this  observation — that  it  does  seem  tome, 
if  that  is  really  their  desire,  most  passing 
strange  that  in  spite  of  the  letter  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis),  who  made 
this  Motion,  and  bis  direct  invitation  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  to  take 
proceedings  himself,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
actually  declined  to  take  any  initiative  in 
the  matter. 

Mb.  DILLON:  I  explained  fully  at 
the  time  the  reason  why  I  did  so.  I 
said  I  have  always  abstained,  and 
always  will  abstain,  from  invoking  the 
protection  of  the  House  against  news- 
papers ;  but  that  when  a  challenge  was 
given  by  another  Member  I  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN :  I  hope  the  explana- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  is  wholly  satis- 
factory to  himself.  But,  Sir,  in  support 
of  what  1  was  saying  as  to  the  willing- 
ness of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  now  to 
leave  the  decision  of  this  matter  to  a 
Committee  on  which  they  are  not  re- 
presented, I  desire  to  call  attentiou  to 
one  sentence  in  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  last 
night.     The  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  Every  single  opponent  of  tho  Irish  Party  " 
^that  means,  I  suppose,  all  tho  hun.  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  tho  House — "  has  taken  up  the 
libels  of  T/i€  Times.  They  have  become  a  party, 
a  political  weapon,  and  the  very  men  who 
wield  this  poisoned  dagger  are  now,  forsooth, 
the  Gentlemen  who  stand  between  our  accusers 
and  us!  " 

That  is  the  complaint  which  was  made 
last  night.  What  is  the  charge  which 
is  made  against  the  Government  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Chaplin 


Why,  that  the  very  men  who  wield  this 

Eoisoned  dagger,  forsooth,   are  not   to 
e  constituted  their  judges  on  this  occa« 
sion  !      Sir,  we  desire  to  judge  no  man. 
For  myself,  I  can  eay  this — ^that  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  am 
bound  to  assume  that  any  other  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons— and  in  this 
case  I  do  assume  it — is  innocent  until  he 
is  proved  to  be  guilty.  But  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  which  both  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  and  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  whole,  are  placed  ;  and  if  I  am  asked, 
as  I  was  asked  last  night  pointedly  by 
the  hoQ.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  late 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Charles  Bussell), 
what  course  I,  for  instance,  would  have 
taken  if  similar  charges  had  been  made 
against  me  in  this  House,  this  is  my 
reply — wherever  the  truth  could  be  most 
closely   sifted,    wherever    the    inquiry 
could  be  most  searching  and  the  investi- 
gation most  complete,  wherever  justice 
was    most    certain — [Mr.   Dillon  :    A 
great  chance  we  should  have  in  the  City 
of  London.] — wherever  the  absence  of 
Party  and  political  passion  is  most  as- 
sured, and  most  certainly  at  the  present 
time  that  would  not  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  I  would  demand,  nay, 
more,  I  would  insist  on  being  heard  in 
my  defence,  and  on  being  heard  without 
delay.     And  that  is  the  course,  if  I  may 
presume  to  say  so,  which  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  opposite,  if  they  are 
innocent,  as  I  assume  them  to  bo,  and  if 
they  are  not  afraid  of  meeting  inquiry, 
would  do  well,  and  would   do   wisely, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  adopt. 

Mr.  R.  T.  REID  (Dumfries,  &c.) :  I 
heard  with  satisfaction  from  the  right  hon . 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Sleaford 
Division  of  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin) 
the  statement  that  he  would  assume  the 
innocence  of  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
until  their  guilt  had  been  proved.  I 
wish  tho  same  language  and  the  same 
spirit  had  been  exhibited,  not  only  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  opposite,  but  by 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  tho 
House,  who  have  not  hesitated,  in  my 
judgment,  most  cruelly  to  prejudice  the 
issue  in  any  proceedings  that  may  be 
taken  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak  very  long  to-night,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  precedents, 
because  I  think  they  have  been 
thoroughly  dealt  with,  and  because  I  am 
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aware  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
concurrence   of   opinion    in    regard  to 
precedents.     Qmt  homines^  tot  sentential. 
But  this  is  not  a  case  of  precedent  at  all. 
We  have  to  determine  whether  or  not 
hon.  Gentlemen  whohave  been  maligned 
with  a  degree  of  savageness  and  perti- 
nacity almost  unexampled  in  the  poli- 
tical warfare  of  the    last  half- century 
are     to    be    afforded    an    opportunity 
in  this  House,    the   first  Assembly  of 
English    Gentlemen,   of  clearing  their 
character  from  the  stain  cast  upon  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman    the 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Eichard  Webster) 
showed  in  his  speech  great  sensitiveness 
in  regard  to  imputations  that  he  con- 
ceived had  been  made  against  him  as  to 
the  exercise  of  his  of&cial  duty.     I  did 
not  understand  that   such  imputations 
were  made.    I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  guilty  of  any 
dishonourable  conduct;  but  I  thought 
that  the  style — the  manner — of   some 
taunts  he  levelled  against  hon.  Gentle- 
men coming  from  Ireland  scarcely  ac- 
corded with  the  sensitiveness  he  himself 
exhibited  when  he  imagined  imputations 
were  made  against  himself.     Now,  the 
purpose    for    which   I   wish    to    say  a 
few  words  to-night  is   to   state   why  1 
believe  that  Irish  Gentlemen  are  per- 
fectly warranted  in  declining  to  accept 
the  criminal  prosecution  suggested.   The 
occasion   of   the    proceeding,  to   begin 
with,  is  not  an  ordinary  occasion.     It 
is  not  a  question    between   The    Timee 
newspaper    and  hon.    Gentlemen.      It 
is  a  question  which  has  been  discussed 
for  many  weeks  and  months,  one  may 
say  for  years,  involving  charges  which 
have    been    taken    up   by  Gentlemen 
like  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Bossendale  (the Marquess  of  Hartington) 
and     diligently    advertised    by    them, 
charges  which  have  been  repeated  on 
many  platforms  within  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks,  charges    involving  issues 
of  the  gravest  possible  national  import- 
ance ;   for  although  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  boar  upon  it,  they  undoubtedly 
do  bear  upon  the  great  political  ques- 
tion that  is  vexin(2:  the  country  at  this 
moment.      Under  these  circumstances, 
the  object  of  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  to 
ascertain  the  strict  truth — not    merely 
as  it  affects  The  Times  newspaper — but 
to  let  us,  wh.0  sit  in  this  House,  know 
whether  the  men  who  sit  beside  us  are 
to  be  stamped  with  infamy  as  asso. 


ciates  with  cruel  murderers,  or  are  the 
victims  of  calumnies,  and  as  such  en- 
titled to  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  all  honest  men.  When  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  question  which  has  to  be 
determined  there  are  some  essential  con- 
ditions to  a  full  and  fair  inquiry.  One 
of  them  is,  that  the  burden  of  proof  ought 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  make  the  accusations.  Another  is, 
that  all  the  sources  of  information  should 
be  opened  and  revealed  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Court  which  has  to  determine 
this  important  matter.  It  is  another 
condition  that  if,  short  of  complicity 
with  guilt,  there  has  been  a  want  of 
judgment,  a  carelessness  in  estimating 
the  character  of  other  men  or  in  the 
selection  of  associates  in  common  work, 
the  exact  measure  of  the  fault,  if  fault 
there  be,  ought  to  be  ascertained  and 
decided  in  open  day.  And,  beyond  all 
that,  it  is  necessary  there  ought  to  be  no 
delay  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  be- 
cause delay  of  j  ustice  in  such  a  case  as 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  justice. 
I  think  we  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  accused  in  this  case  are  also 
accusers.  They  say  there  has  been 
a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  ruin  them 
for  political  purposes ;  they  say  there  is 
an  attempt  to  vilify  their  character  in 
order  to  plunder  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  they  demand  to  know  who 
are  the  real  movers  behind  these  scenes 
of  iniquity.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  editor  of  The  2'imee  with  his 
informants,  with  his  assistants,  in  the 
making  and  publishing  of  those  charges, 
should  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  how  these  re- 
markable revelations  had  their  origin, 
why  it  is  they  were  not  sooner  divulged, 
and  why  they  have  been  divulged  at  so 
opportune  a  moment  ?  I  do  not  think  the 
House  would  dispute  the  truth  of  theee 
general  propositions,  and  I  propose, 
shortly,  to  apply  them;  and  I  desire  to  say 
that  in  my  humble  judgment  these  essen- 
tial conditions  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  a 
criminal  trial  in  which  these  gentlemen 
should  be  prosecutors.  The  burden  of 
proof,  to  begin  with,  would  be  shifted 
from  the  defendants— from  The  Tmiee^ 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have 
been  slandered.  [''No!"]  I  say  the 
burden  of  proof  unquestionably  would 
be  cast  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
have  been  slandered.  The  Judge  would 
undoubtedly  direct  the  jury,  if  he  knew 
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anything  at  all  about  law,  that  if  they 
had  any  doubt — [^Laughter.']  I  assume 
the  Judge  would  know  about  the  law, 
and  I  was  not,  perhaps,  very  rightly  re- 
ferring to  the  doubts  expressed  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  and  suggesting  that 
perhaps  all  of  them  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  matter  as  the  Judges 
would  be.  It  is  quite  certain  that  not 
only  would  the  burden  of  proof  be  on  the 
prosecution,  but  that  the  natural  pre- 
sumption arising  from  human  compas- 
sion for  men  placed  in  a  dock  on  a  crimi- 
nal charge  would  be  doubly  felt  in  the 
case  of  the  representatives  of  a  great 
public  organ,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  held  in  high  esteem  in  this  country  ; 
and  if  hesitation  from  that  ground  arose , 
who  can  question  that  the  jury,  saturated 
with  the  prejudice  which  has  been  in- 
stilled into  them  by  all  the  newspapers 
nearly  of  the  country,  would  gladly  seize 
the  occasion  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  burden  of  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty 
on  a  criminal  charge.  Yet  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  in  those  circumstances  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  condemna- 
tion of  Gentlemen  who  are  sitting  here 
in  this  House.  Again,  Sir,  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  all  the  sources  of  information 
would  not  be  truly  and  honestly  avail- 
able. On  the  day  of  the  trial  the 
prosecution  would  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  materials  the  defence  would 
have  under  their  coutrol.  Some  docu- 
ment, whether  forged  or  otherwise,  might 
be  sprung  upon  them  at  the  last  moment, 
which  at  the  time  they  could  not,  without 
having  recourse  to  investigation  and  in- 
quiry in  remote  countries,  be  able  either 
to  expose  or  explain.  Or  some  witness 
of  infamous  character  might  be  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  to 
some  falsehood,  and  it  would  require 
long  search  in  remote  corners  of  the 
earth  to  find  out  and  trace  the  infamy 
of  his  character,  or  to  show  how  un- 
trustworthy and  unreliable  he  was. 
Under  those  circumstances,  who  could 
doubt  that  the  jury  iiiiglit  well  be- 
lieve— for  an  adjournment  under  these 
circumstances  C'juld  not  take  place — who 
would  doubt  that  the  jury  might  well 
find  a  verdict  in  favour  of  persons  charged 
in  a  criminal  case,  and  that  that  verdict 
would  be  treated,  and  naturally  treated, 
as  a  verdict  of  condemnation  against 
these  Gentlemen  ?  But,  further  than 
that,  I  can  understand  why  the  apolo- 
gists of   7he    Times    desire    this  form 
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of  inquiry.  The  defendants  themselves 
— the  editor,  the  printer,  the  writers — 
would  not  go  into  the  witness-box, 
and  would  not  be  liable  to  cross-exa- 
mination. It  would  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  where  these  remarkable  stories 
had  their  origin.  The  whole  object  of 
the  defendants'  counsel  would  be  to  avert 
a  conviction.  The  defendants  would  not 
be  endeavouring  to  take  part  in  an  im- 
partial inquiry.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  call  them  as  witnesses — those  in  the 
dock  would  be  able  to  say  they  could 
not  present  themselves  as  witnesses ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  matter  which  these 
gentlemen,  who  in  their  turn  are  accusers, 
most  earnestly  desire  to  find  out,  and 
which  I  desire  to  find  out,  would  not  and 
could  not  possibly  be  ascertained  by  this 
method  of  inquiry.  If  The  Times  wants 
to  avoid  having  the  sources  of  its  infor- 
mation investigated,  there  is  no  method 
of  avoiding  it  better  than  going  into  the 
dock,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed 
to  that  kind  of  inquiry.  Again,  if  it 
appeared  even  that  some  gentlemen  had 
accepted  with  too  little  inquiry  the  aid 
of  men  of  bad  character,  of  whom  they 
had  themselves  no  suspicion,  it  might 
well  be  that  the  jury  would  find  a  ver- 
dict in  favour  of  the  defendants ;  not 
because  of  the  guilt  of  the  prosecutors, 
but  because  the  defendants  acted  in  good 
faith.  That,  also,  would  be  construed  by 
the  public  as  a  condemnation  of  the  con- 
duct of  hon.  Gentlemen.  But,  it  is 
said — *'Why  should  not  some  action  be 
brought  ?  "  Anyone  who  knows  what 
an  action  in  such  a  case  would  mean  will 
not  require  to  ask  that  question.  An 
action  with  all  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, an  action  with  Oommissious  to  all 
parts  of  the  world — to  America  and  else- 
where— extending  over  a  period  of  at 
least  12  or  18  months,  would  result  in 
this,  that  the  trial  could  not  take  place 
for  18  months  or  two  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  these  Gentlemen,  who  are  as 
much  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  this 
House,  if  it  be  a  House  of  the  first  Gen- 
tlemen in  Europe — these  Gentlemen,  who 
are  as  much  entitled  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  as  any  body  of  Members 
who  have  to  work  among  us,  who  sit 
among  us,  and  who  have  to  go  through 
the  painful  duties  which  they  have  to 
encounter  in  their  labours— these  Gen- 
tlemen in  the  meantime  would  rest  under 
the  stigma — the  unremoved  imputation 
•—of  crime  from  which  they  cannot  have 
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an  opportunity  of  purging  themselves,  other  words,  and  better  words  than  mine, 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  what  I  have  stated  I  thought  he  had 
me  that  there  are  strong  reasons  why  -  -  - 
many  of  us  in  friendly  council,  if  we 
were  asked  b}'  any  other  friend, 
would  recommend  that  such  proceed- 
ings should  not  be  chosen,  if  any  reason- 
able alternative  existed.  It  is  not  a  fair 
trial ;  but,  far  beyond  that,  it  is  not  a 
proper  method  of  investigation  of  that 
which  we  wish  to  see  investigated.  It 
wonld  burke  that  part  of  the  inquiry  in 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  are  accusers,  and 
would  be  an  unsatisfactory  trial  of  that 
part  in  which  they  are  accused.  As 
regards  a  Committee  of  this  House,  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Chaplin)  say — I  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — that  he  doubted — appeared 
to  doubt — that  in  this  House  of  Com- 
mons you  could  find  12  or  13  men  of 
honour  who  would  put  aside  all  interest 
and  Party  affection,  and  truly  try  a 
question  so  deeply  affecting  Members  of 
this  House.  I,  Sir,  have  a  very  diff'erent 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Common?,  and 
I  can  say  this  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, differing  from  him  as  I  do — that  if 
I  was  in  like  case  with  these  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  would  gladly  leave  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
and  12  others  such  as  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  matter.  He 
has  not  done  justice  to  himself.  He  has 
not  done  justice  to  Gentlemen  who  are 
sitting  behind  him ;  and  I  am  very  sorry 
indeed  that  he,  perhaps  in  a  rhetorical 
flight  or  an  unguarded  moment,  should 
have  led  to  the  opinion  that  he  thinks 
80  low  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
there  are  not  12  or  14  honest  men  to  be 
found  in  it. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  allow  mo  to  explain.  I  ad- 
here most  strictly  to  every  word  I  said  ; 
and  I  assure  him  it  was  not  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  that  the  words  fell  from 
me.  What  I  desired  to  convey  to  the 
House  was  this— and  I  thought  I  had 
conveyed  it— that  this  being  such  a 
tremendous  issue  as  regards  the  Party 
interest  of  every  section  of  Members  in 
this  House,  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible that  an  inquiry  could  be  con- 
ducted by  Members  of  this  House  with- 
out their  being  insensibly  biased  in  their 
judgment. 

Mb.  B.  T.  EEID  :  I  think  the  right 
}ion.  Gentleman  has  merely  re-stated  in 


said.  But  I  will  pass  from  the  subject. 
I  am  sorry  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
obdurate  in  his  opinion  of  the  House, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  able  to 
take  a  higher  estimate  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Friends  than  he 
seems  to  take  himself.  This  Committee 
would,  at  all  events,  be  prompt.  It 
would  begin,  or  it  might  begin,  its 
labours  in  the  course  of  a  week.  It  would 
be  composed  of  such  elements  that  it  is 
impossible  for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  complain  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
The  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  says  he  is  content  that  it  should 
consist  of  English  and  Scottish  Members 
alone,  and  that  it  should  consist  of  a 
majority  of  Members  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  How  is  it  possible,  if 
the  purpose  is  to  enable  the  Members 
who  are  charged  to  confront  their 
accusers  —  how  is  it  possible  to  deny 
that  the  matter  should  be  sent  to  a 
tribunal  so  constituted  ?  The  tribunal 
would  have  the  power  of  cross-exa- 
mination, the  power  of  sifting  to  the 
bottom  the  whole  of  the  truth  or 
untruth  of  these  charges ;  and,  more 
than  that,  the  Committee  would  have 
the  power  of  investigating  what  were 
the  sources  of  authority  on  which  The 
Times  newspaper  made  these  charges — 
who  were  the  persons  behind  it — who  are 
the  men  who  have  fabricated  and  forged 
— as  I  believe  they  have  forged — these 
documents,  and  palmed  them  off  on  I'he 
Imes.  In  that  wav  there  would  be 
satisfaction  given  to  both  sides  ;  whereas 
the  method  that  is  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment  appears  to  me  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  neither.  Sir,  it  is  not  merely 
that  these  are  reasons,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  sufficient  to  lead  the  House  to 
grant  this  inquiry,  and  to  appoint  this 
Committee ;  but  these  are  also  some  of 
the  opinions  and  some  of  the  objections 
entertained  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  them- 
selves to  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  object  to  the  tribunal 
which  the  Government  propose.  They 
come  forward,  being  accused  of  such 
offences  as  no  man  I  suppose  within 
living  memory  in  this  House  has  ever 
been  accused  of ;  and  they  say,  and  I  say, 
that  if  there  is  a  spark  of  honour,  a 
spark  of  chivalry  in  this  House,  it  is 
due  to  them,  strangers,  almost  friend- 
less in  this  country,  to  give  them  the 
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inquiiy  they  ask  for.      [^Laughter,']     I 
observe  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  (Colonel  Saunderson)  laughs  at 
my  description  of  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  on  this  side  as  strangers 
and  almost  friendless.      The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  is  not   a  stranger ; 
but   the  hon.  and    gallant   Gentleman 
in  this  House,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seems 
to  take  more  interest  in  finding  fault 
with  his  own  countrymen,  and  attack- 
ing his  own  countrymen, than  in  anything 
else,  and  that  in  a  way  that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  any  countryman  of  mine  do.  I 
suppose  we  may  pretty  well  know  what 
part  the  Unionist  Liberals  are  going  to 
take  in  this  Division.  The  Unionist  Libe- 
rals seem  to  me  to  worship  with  blind  devo- 
tion the  fetish  called  the  '*  Union  of  the 
Unionist  Party,"  and  I  am  afraid  that 
under  that  flag  they  are  going  to  ally 
themselves  with  Gentlemen  who    have 
like  themselves — and  not  worse  I  admit 
—  denounced    other   Members   outside 
and  inside  this  House ;  they  are  going 
to   exhibit    to    the    country  at    large 
this   spectacle^that    having    repeated 
these  charges  in    this  House,  and  re- 
peated them  outside  this  House,  when 
the  men  charged  ask  for  an  inquiry  by 
impartial  persons — for  that  you  will  not 
dispute  so  far  as  the  composition  of  the 
Committee  is  concerned — they  have  not 
the  courage  to  face  those  whom  they 
have  accused.     What  will   be  said  in 
the  country  of  this  debate  and  its  result  ? 
To  my  mind  the  result  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.      It  is    not    much   use    in 
giving  argument  to  Liberal  Unionists. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
but  what  will  be  said  about  it  in  the 
country?     [^Minuter ial  cheers.]     Yes;  I 
will    tell    you  what    will    bo    said    in 
the   country.     It  will  be  said  that  for 
a  considerable  time  Conservatives  and 
Liberal  Unionists  went  about  the  country 
denouncing  on  public  platforms  brother 
Members    as  guilty  of   crimes    which 
ought  to    be    punishod   by   the  halter 
or  the  scaffold.      It  will   be  said  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  test  of  an  inquiry,  but  that 
a    bungling    Member  of    their    Party 
brought  the  matter  to  the  front  without 
reckoning  on    the  consequences ;    and 
that,  after  dilatory  suggestions,  the  Go- 
vernment   endeavoured    to    evade    the 
consequences.     It  will  be  said  that  they 
have  been  lacking  in  that  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish fair  play  which  has  hitherto  been 
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recognized  and  practised  ;  that  they 
have  put  forward  subtle  arguments,  and 
left  to  their  Attorney  General  and 
Solicitor  General  to  find  out  technical 
defences  where  there  wore  not  any 
honest  answers.  I  have  stated  what  I 
believe  will  be  said  and  deeply  felt  in 
the  country.  I  do  not  believe  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  is  Leader  of  the 
House  deserves  the  censures  which  have 
been  passed  upon  him  from  this  side  of 
the  House.  I  believe  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes  to  do  right ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  think  he  has  been 
overruled  by  others.  I  wish  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  whom  we  respect,  would 
put  his  own  honest  mind  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  would  ask  what  would  his  feel- 
ing be  in  a  case  of  this  kind  if  any  man 
accused  him  of  much  less  than  these 
men  are  attacked  for.  If  any  man 
attacked  him,  and  he  wanted  to  have 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  if  he 
found  that  hon.  Gentlemen  of  difibrent 
political  opinions  were  opposing  him 
and  finding  arguments  against  him,  I 
am  afraid  he  would  feel  a  little  bitter 
too  ;  and,  under  those  circumstances,  ho 
ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
feelings  of  hon.  Gentlemen  and  what  they 
have  said  in  regard  to  himself.  I  would 
only  say  this  in  conclusion — that  I 
would  far  rather  forego  that  enor- 
mous Party  advantage  which  we  Liberals 
shall  reap  from  this  transaction — I  would 
far  rather  forego  that  than  I  would  do 
what  I  believe  to  be  really  danger- 
ous to  the  true  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Ireland — namely,  to 
encourage  and  give  ground  for  the  opi- 
nion in  Ireland — aye,  and  it  will  spread 
to  England  and  Scotland  too — that  in 
this  House  of  Commons  there  is  one 
method  of  justice  for  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  and  another  and  a  different 
one  for  Irishmen. 

Mr.  PAULTON  (Durham,  Bishop 
Auckland) :  I  will  not.  Sir,  at  this  time 
of  the  night  (12.20)  detain  the  House 
for  moro  than  a  very  few  minutes ;  but 
I  wish  just  to  put  forward  one  point 
that  I  do  not  think  has  yet  been  touched 
upon.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Sleaford  Division  of 
Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  stated — and 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  him  say  it — 
that  all  Parties  wore  agreed  .that  some 
inquiry  should  be  mado  into  this  matter. 
On  that  statement  I  maintain  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemaii  should  rote   for   the 
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Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  for 
this  reason — that  the  Irish  Members 
have  declared  that  they  will  not  resort 
to  an  action  in  a  Court  of  Law.  I  say 
nothing  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  the  course  which  they  have  decided  to 
pursue.  That  is  not  my  argument.  It  does 
not  concern  the  point  I  wish  to  make ; 
but  I  will  incidentally  venture  to  remark 
that  I  think  they  are  as  much  justified, 
in  their  position,  in  doubting  the  fair- 
ness of  the  judgment  which  they  might 
receive  at  the  hands  of  a  Court  of  Law, 
as  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  justified 
in  asserting  that  a  Committee  of  this 
House  would  not  give  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial inquiry.  That  being  so,  my  point 
is  that  the  Irish  Members,  having  de- 
cided that  they  will  not  resort,  for  rea- 
sons which  may  or  may  not  be  good,  to 
an  action  in  a  Court  of  Law,  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House 
wish  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held, 
they  must  vote  for  this  Motion,  or  they 
will  have  no  inquiry  at  all.  It  appears 
to  me,  Sir,  that  this  is  a  test  as  to  whe- 
ther hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  wish  for  any  inquiry  or 
not.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing which  should  wound  the  feelings 
of  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  ;  but 
I  must  confess  that  their  conduct  in  this 
matter  does  give  some  ground,  at  any 
rate,  for  suspicion  that  their  object  in  the 
action  they  have  taken  is  not  the  desire 
which  I  think  all  Members  of  this 
House  should  hold — namely,  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  hon.  Members  in 
this  House.  It  appears  to  me.  Sir — I 
hope  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  should 
wish  to  be  corrected  by  the  voices  of 
hon.  Members  if  I  am  wrong — but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  would 
be  altogether  pleased  if  the  result  of 
this  investigation  should  prove  that 
these  charges  are,  as  I  believe  them  to 
be,  wholly  and  entirely  false  and  un- 
justifiable. I  am  not  very  much  sur- 
prised that  this  debate  has  turned  so 
much  upon  legal  points.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  who  has  just  spoken 
said  that,  in  his  opinion — and  he  is  a 
good  judge  —  the  question  before  us 
ought  not  to  be  decided  merely  on  legal 
points;  but  I  am  not  surprised.  Sir,  that 
the  Party  opposite  have  sought  to  es- 
cape by  what  I  may  call  a  legal  quibble 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  tliey  have 
been  placed  by  the  extreme  action  of 


the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis). 
Hard   things  have  been   said  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  the  hon.  Baronet ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  say  this  of  him — 
that  I  think  ho  has,  at  any  rate,  some 
claim  to  patriotism,  for  although  I  know 
nothing  of  his  motives — I  may  not  have 
a  high  opinion  of  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  express  it — of  his 
conduct  I  may  certainly  say  it    would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  of  a  patriotic 
kind,  for  he  has  sacrificed  his  Party  to 
what  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.     And,  Sir, 
besides  the  legal  points  upon  which  this 
debate   has   to   a   great  extent  turned, 
the  main  contention  of  hon.  Members  op- 
posite has  been  that  we  must  be  very 
chary  of  incurring  the  danger  of  stretch- 
ing what  I  may  call  the  doctrine  of  Pri- 
vilege.    I   venture  to  think    that    the 
danger  in  this  case  is  not  that  we  should 
strain  the  doctrine  of  Privilege,  but  that 
we  should  unduly  restrict  it.     I  most 
fully  concur  in  the  words  which  have 
fallen  from  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
who  preceded  me  in  this  debate,  that  in 
the  interests  of  fair  play  it  is  astonishing 
to  us  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
as  English  Gentlemen,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers   opposite — that  any  Party  in  this 
House — should  have  dreamt  of  hesitating 
for  one  single  instant  as  to  what  their 
action  would  be  in  this  matter.     I  am 
not  going  to  detain  the  House  byrepeat- 
ing  arguments  which  have  been  already 
used,  but  I  certainly  wish  to  emphasizo 
one  point — namel}',  that  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers do  wish  an  inquiry  at  all  they  must 
vote    for    this    Motion,    and    I    most 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  they  will 
show  that  their  desire  has  been  through- 
out this  matter — and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  so   far  we   have    had    but    little 
ground  for  thinking  so — to  maintain  the 
honour  and  the  dignity  of  this  Assembly, 
in  whose  Members  we  all  have  an  equal 
interest  and  an  equal  concern. 

Captain  PRICE  (Devonport):  I  beg 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Captain  Price,) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Before  this  debate  is  adjourned  I  should 
like  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  a 
question  with  reference  to  procedure  to- 
night.   I  observe  the  first  Order  after 

{Third  Night.'] 
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are  greatly  exercised  with  the  important 
matter  which  has  boon  before  us,  ask- 
ing the  House  to  debate  the  Crimes 
Bill  in  Committee,  or  the  Duke  of 
Connaught's  Leave  Bill,  each  of  which 
forms  a  large  subject  of  inquiry  in  it- 
self ?  I  think  the  hour  of  half-past  12 
is  hardly  the  time  when  Bills  of  this 
kind  should  be  brought  on.  There  is 
an  important  Truck  Bill  on  the  Paper, 
and  others  in  addition  to  that — the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  for  instance — 
each  of  which — at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the 
Truck  Bill  is  concerned — should  be 
brought  on.  I  hope  we  shall  have  an 
answer  from  the  Government. 

The  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  regret  that  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  has  moved  the 
adjournment  at  so  early  an  hour;  but, 
as  he  has  done  so,  the  Government 
will  not  oppose  his  Motion.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  importance  of  the 
debate  will  be  much  emphasized  by  its 
further  continuance,  when  it  has  already 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  three  days. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite 
^Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  asked  me  what  Busi- 
ness we  propose  to  take  this  evening. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  proceed  with  any  opposed 
Business,  as  it  is  now  after  half  past  12. 
Probably,  if  the  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment had  been  made  at  an  earlier  hour 
in  the  evening,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  not  have  found  it 
necessary  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
I  suppose  ho  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh),  earlier  in  the  evening,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  aflPord  every  facility  in 
their  power  for  the  further  progress  of 
the  Truck  Bill.  That  Bill  will  be  the 
only  measure  of  any  importance  that 
will  be  proceeded  with  this  evening. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal,  £.) :  Might  I  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  if  the  Government  propose 
to  give  any  assistance  in  furthering  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  (^1854)  Amend- 
ment CNo.  2)  Bill  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  It  will  not  be 
taken  this  evening,  as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment are  concerned. 


this  is  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
(Ireland)  Bill — Committee.  I  presume 
that  at  this  hour  of  the  night  (12.25)  it 
is  not  intended  to  go  on  with  a  Bill  of 
that  character.  If  it  were  intended  I 
should  think  it  would  be  most  unusual 
and  most  unfortunate ;  and,  furthermore, 
I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understand 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  nothing 
that  we  have  done  in  this  business  has 
in  any  way  tended  to  delay  the  bringing 
forward  of  this  measure.  I  believe,  as 
far  as  I  understand,  the  Government 
cannot  blame  us  for  the  delay  that  has 
taken  place,  and,  of  course,  thej^  do  not 
do  80.  Then  I  observe  the  next  Order 
on  the  Paper  is  the  Duke  of  Connaught's 
Leave  Bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  it  intended  to 
bring  on  that  measure  to-night,  because 
I  think,  before  we  agree  to  this  Motion, 
we  should  receive  an  understanding 
exactly  what  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  with  regard  to  the  Amendments 
on  the  Paper.  I  do  hope  the  Duke  of 
Gonnaught  will  be  able  to  come  home 
to  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  because  it  is 
a  most  important  thing  that  the  whole 
family  should  be  present  at  that  time  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry  that  his  military  duty  should  de- 
tain the  illustrious  Duke.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  it  is  important  on  a  measure 
of  this  kind  that  we  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  in  advance  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  appeal  to  the  Government  to  say, 
before  we  agree  to  this  Motion,  what  it 
is  they  exactly  desire  to  do.  [^Laughter,'] 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  laughing  at.  I  hopo  ho  is  not  laugh- 
ing at  my  allusions  to  the  illustrious 
Duke  of  Connaught.  I  must  say.  Sir, 
that  I  do  think  when  Members  of  the 
Government,  on  an  occasion  so  impor- 
tant as  the  present,  meet  with  jeers 

Mr,  SPEAKER:  Order,  order  !  The 
Question  before  the  House  is  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  now  discuss- 
ing other  matters  on  a  Motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  apologize  to 
you.  Sir,  and  to  the  House  for  having 
ventured  to  go  from  the  straight  line  of 
debate,  and  I  will  simply  confine  my- 
self to  asking  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment whether  they  intend  on  an  evi- 
dence of  this  kind,  when  all  our  minds 


Mr.  T.  M,  Leafy 


Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Debsiie  further  adjourned  till  To'morr0W. 
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FIRST  OFFENDERS  {re^eoinmitted) 
BILL.— [Bill  189.] 
{Mr.   Howard   Vincenf,  Lord  Randolph  Spcnecr 
Churchill,    Sir   Henry    Schcin-Ihbctson^    Mr, 
Hoargf     Mr.    Addison,     Mr,    Hastinpn,     Mr. 
Law  son  J  Mr.  Molloy.) 

COMMITTEE.      [^ProgresH  lAth  April.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committoe. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Power  to  court  to  release 
upon  probation  of  good  conduct,  instead 
of  ssntencing  to  imprisonment). 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  10,  to  leave  out  all  after 
"will"  to  "report,**  in  line  11,  and  insert, 
**if  required,  appear  before  the  court,  or  some 
Bpocified  future  court,  to  answer  privately  or 
otherwise."  — (Jfy.  Howard  Vincent.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  loft  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mr.  T.  M.  IIEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  must  say  that  the  words,  "  privately 
or  otherwise,"  are,  in  my  opinion,  most 
objectionable;  and  I  am  greatly  sur- 
prised that  the  Qovernment  should  be 
willing  to  allow  such  words  to  be  in- 
serted. Why,  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile's 
first  or  second  offence,  should  we  intro- 
duce expressions  of  this  character,  which 
are  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  justice? 
If  juveniles  get  drunk  or  pick  pockets, 
why  are  we  to  provide  that  they  sliall 
appear  before  the  Court  •*  privately  or 
otherwise  ?  "  Why  should  they  not  take 
their  chance  like  anybody  else  who  com- 
mits an  offence?  I  do  say  that  such  a 
provision  is  most  objectionable.  Tho 
juvenile  maybe  a  sprig  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. The  offences  of  juveniles  of  that 
class  commit  generally  take  the  form  of 
breaking  windows,  or  getting  drunk,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  Why  should  the 
investigation  of  such  a  case  be  made 
"  privately  or  otherwise  ?  " 

Mr.  HOWARD  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central) :  Perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  allow  me  to  explain  that 
the  words,  **  privately  or  otherwise,"  do 
not  apply  to  the  arraignment  for  a  first 
olFonce  before  the  magistrate,  but  to  the 
appearance  made  after  the  offender  has 
beon  out  on  probation.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  exceedingly  hard 
upon  him  that  his  name  should  appear 
in  the  papers  as  having  been  a  second 
time  before  the  magistrate  when  he  may 


have  been  behaving  himself  well  since 
his  release  on  probation. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed, 

"That  tho  words,  *if  required,  appear  betoro 
the  court,  or  some  specified  future  court,  to 
answer  privately  or  otherwise,*  bo  thoro  in- 
serted.** 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
It  is,  of  course,  a  pity  that  there  should 
be  any  controversy  respecting  a  measure 
which  we  admit  to  be  humanely  in- 
tended, and  which  is  proposed  with  the 
best  intentions.  But  I  must  say  this — 
that  the  magistrates  who  will  have  to 
carry  out  this  measure  belong  chiefly  to 
the  class  of  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the 
Benches  opposite,  and  not  to  the  class 
who  sit  on  these  Benches.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  engaged,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  wiping  off  from  the 
Bench  every  magistrate  who  has  any 
sympathy  with  us.  We,  therefore,  object 
to  giving  to  magistrates  any  invidious 
powers  which  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
pose of  cases  differently  in  regard  to 
their  own  class  than  they  would  do  in 
regard  to  other  classes.  I  think  that 
the  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  are  in 
charge  of  this  Bill,  ought  to  meet  us  in 
this  matter,  and  ought  to  take  no  strong 
opinion  in  regard  to  it.  I  think  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Hallam  Division 
of  Sheffield  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley),  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  is  placed  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  opposing  any  Amend- 
ment brought  forward  by  his  Colleague 
(Mr.  Howard  Vincent)  in  the  represen- 
tation of  Sheffield.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  either  of  them  biased  by  tho  fact  that 
they  are  Colleagues  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  same  town ;  but  that  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  communication  exist- 
ing between  them  than  between  two 
ordinary  Members.  At  all  events,  I 
beg  to  move  the  omission  of  these  wordsi 
**  privately  or  otherwise." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words 
**  privately  or  otherwise." — (^3Ir.  T,  M, 
Mealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment." 

Mr.  HOWAED  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central) :  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber objeots  to  the  inclusion  of  these 
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words,  I  will  not  press  for  fcheir  retention. 
At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  this  matter  has  been  very  carefully 
thought  out.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  explain,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
Amendments  in  my  name,  that  after 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary  (Mr.  Matthews)  authorized 
the  Parliamentary  Couosel  to  consider 
with  me  how  the  measure  could  be  im- 
proved, and  it  is  only  after  long  consul- 
tation with  him  that  these  Amendments 
have  been  placed  on  the  Paper.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  this  evening  received  a 
letter  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  in 
New  Zealand,  stating  that  a  similar 
measure  to  this  proposed  by  me  has  been 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
has  been  working  well  for  some  months, 
and  that  it  has  already  saved  the  Colony 
a  considerable  sum  in  prison  expenses. 

The  under  SEOEETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam) :  I  think  it  better  that 
the  words  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  proposes  to  omit  should  be 
left  in  the  clause.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  enable  juvenile  offen- 
ders to  take  advantage  of  the  means 
provided  for  reformation,  and  to  re- 
move the  stigma  of  the  original  con- 
viction where  an  intention  has  been 
shown  to  do  better  in  the  future.  I 
hope  the  hon.  Member  will  see  that  it 
will  be  well  not  to  omit  the  words  to 
which  he  has  raised  an  objection.  Of 
course,  to  say  that  these  words  must  not 
go  into  the  clause  is  to  say  that  we  can- 
not trust  magistrates  anywhere.  We 
must  trust  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Sir,  this  is  one 
nf  the  curses  of  a  United  Parliament. 
When  applying  a  Bill  to  all  three  coun- 
tiids,  you  are  under  the  disadvantage  of 
speaking  about  countries  you  do  not 
understand.  But  £till,  as  I  do  not  wish 
to  prejudice  those  admirable  young 
gentlemen,  the  first  offenders  of  England, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Central  Division  of  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Howard  Vincent)  will  consent  to  leave 
out  these  words  now,  I  shall  be  willing 
on  the  ^Report  stage,  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  consider  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  to 
give  my  attention  to  the  re-introduction 
of  the  words. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham,  Bar- 
nard Odstle) :  I  hope  the  hon.  Qentle- 

Mr,  Howard  Vincent 


man  (Mr.  Howard  Vincent)  will  keep 
these  words  in  the  Bill.  If  they  are 
omitted,  a  juvenile  offender  who  has  be- 
haved himself  properly  since  his  first 
offence  will  be  liable  to  have  the  disgrace 
of  a  second  public  appearance  before  the 
magistrates  cast  upon  him. 

Mr.  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan) :  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  retention  of  the 
words  is  almost  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  the  Bill  what  it  is  intended  to  be. 
The  object  of  allowing  the  first  appear- 
ance to  be  made  privately  is  to  exempt 
the  young  offender  from  the  stigma  of  a 
public  appearance,  and  to  prevent  his 
being  branded  as  a  criminal  and  a  felon. 
Unless  those  words  are  retained,  the 
whole  of  the  section  will  become  either 
mischievous  or  surplusage ;  because  a 
magistrate  will  never  make  use  of  the 
power  conferred  on  hi  m  by  the  clause,  and , 
if  he  does,  it  will  be  an  act,  not  of  kind- 
ness, but  of  groat  severity  to  the  youLg 
offender.  For  the  sake  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  promoter  of  the  Bill,  in  his  errand 
of  mercy  to  the  young  offenders,  I  hope 
these  words  will  not  be  omitted. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  The 
objection  we  take  to  this  provision  is  that, 
whilst  we  consider  it  perfectly  reasonable 
that  an  offender  who  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  out  of  prison  should  be  called 
up  afterwards  to  answer  for  his  subse- 
quent conduct,  wo  do  not  think  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  magistrates  ought 
to  be  trusted  with  the  discretionary  power 
to  call  one  offender  up  publicly  and 
another  privately.  I  understand  the  con- 
tention to  be  that  an  offender  ought  not 
to  have  cast  upon  him  the  stigma  of  a 
second  appearance.  If  so,  why  retain 
the  power  of  calling  them  up  a  second 
time  at  all  ?  Would  it  not  meet  the  case 
to  strike  out  the  words  "  or  otherwise,'' 
80  that  all  should  have  to  come  up  pri- 
vately ?  If  this  were  done,  the  object  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  would  be  served, 
and  the  magistrates  would  have  no  power 
to  make  invidious  distinctions.  I  trust 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy)  will  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  Amendment,  and 
then  move  to  leave  out  the  words  **  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  accept  that  suggestion.  Let  us 
have  them  all  examined  privately,  and 
I  shall  be  quite  happy.  What  I  object 
to  is  allowing  a  magistrate  to  make  fish 
of  one  and  flesh  of  another. 
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Amendment  to  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment, by  leave,  tvithdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  then  moved  to 
amend  the  proposed  Amendment  by 
omitting  the  words  **or  otherwise." 

Amendment  proposed  to  proposed 
Amendment,  to  loave  out  the  words  "  or 
otherwise." — (i/r.  T,  M.  Ilealy.) 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  HowahdVincext, 
the  following  Amendment  made : — Pajje 
2,  line  15,  to  leave  out  from  **  excood" 
to  end  of  line  18. 

Amendment  proposod,  in  page  2,  after 
line  10,  add  the  following  sub-sections: — 

I  (3.)  **  The  authority  to  whom  an  offender  is  re- 
•juired  l)y  the  court  to  notify  his  residence,  or 
report  himself,  shall  ho  either  an  authority 
which  is  hound  to  o1>Gy  the  orders  of  the  court 
or  an  authority  which  consents  to  undertake  the 
duties  imposed  on  it  under  this  section. 

(4.)  *'  It  shall  ho  the  duty  of  any  such  autho> 
rity— 

(a.)  To  make,  if  required,  a  report  to  the 
couit,  or  to  some  specifled  future  court, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  offender  since 
his  release ; 
(1).)  To  report  immediately  to  the  court,  or 
to  some  court  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
any  hreach  of  the  conditions  with  which 
the  authority  was  concerned  ;  and 
(c.)  In  the  event  of  any  hreach  of  any 
such  condition,  to  take  or  assist  in  taking 
such  steps  as  may  he  necessary  for  bring- 
ing the  offender  to  justice."  —  {Mr. 
Howard  T'ineent.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  sub- 
sections be  there  added." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Sir,  there  is  an 
immortal  expression  which  is  supposed 
to  have  come  from  a  transpontine  theatre 
— *'  We  don't  expect  grammar,  but  you 
might  join  the  flats."  In  the  House  of 
Commons  we  do  expect  grammar.  The 
way  in  which  one  of  the  sub- sections  is 
put  is  as  follows: — "The  authority  to 
whom  an  offender  is  required  by  the 
court  to  notify  his  residence,"  and  so  on, 
"  shall  be  either  an  authority  which." 
An  authority  cannot  be  both  "who"  and 
"  which,"  and  if  it  be  "  who  "  it  cannot 
be  also  "it."  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
lion.  Members  for  Sheffield,  one  of  whom 
is  a  Member  of  the  Government,  and  the 
other  of  whom  has  been  a  distinguished 
official,  might,  at  the  least,  haveconsulted 
Lindley  Murray,  and  have  made  the  sub- 
section read  properly.  That  is  all  I  have 
got  to  say  about  this  Amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  propose  an  Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  beg  to  move 
the  omission  of  the  word  "  whom  "  in 
the  first  line,  and  the  insertion,  instead 
thereof,  of  the  word  "  which." 

Amendment  to  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment agreed  to. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid.) :  I 
really  think.  Sir,  that  after  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  has  pointed  out  in  such 
an  efficient  way  the  faulty  manner  in 
which  these  Amendments  have  been 
drafted  the  time  has  come  at  which  to 
report  Progress.  I  think  that  Progress 
should  be  reported,  in  order  that  another 
measure,  which  will  be  of  infinitely  more 
service  to  the  public,  and  one  which  is 
looked  forward  to  by  many  people,  may 
bo  gone  on  with. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent, 
the  following  Amendments  made : — In 
page  2,  line  20,  leave  out  sub-section 
(3) ;  line  23,  after  "  excuse,"  insert 
"  (proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  him) ;  " 
line  24,  after  "conditions"  insert 
"of  his  recognisance;"  same  line, 
leave  out  "  imposed  upon  him  on  his 
release;"  and  in  line  28,  after  "re- 
leased," insert  "  and  order  his  recogni- 
sance to  be  forfeited." 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  line  3D,  after  *•  jurisdiction,*' in- 
sert *•  and  the  term  *  authority  '  includes  any 
person  or  hody  of  persons,  official  or  otherwise, 
required  or  consenting  to  undertake  the  daties 
of  an  authority  under  this  section." —  (Mr, 
Howard  Vince»t.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEA.LY :  This  appears  to 
be  an  Amendment  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  I  shall  beg  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  charge  of  the  Bill  to  state  clearly  to 
the  Committee  what  it  is  exactly  that  is 
proposed.  In  this  section  the  term 
"  court "  implies  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
insert  a  provision  that  "authority"  shall 
include — 

**  Any  person  or  body  of  persons,  official  or 
otherwise,  required  or  consenting  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  an  authority  under  this  section." 

That  appears  to  me  to  involve  something 
absolutely   foreign    and    novel  to  our 
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Criminal  Law.  I  confess  that  at  the  first 
blush  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  I,  there- 
fore,  will  not  pronounce  upon  it  until  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Central  Division  of 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Howard  Vincent)  explains 
what  it  means.  At  present  I  look  upon 
it  with  repugnance,  as  I  think  it  unusual 
and,  unless  it  can  be  explained,  danger- 
ous. 

Mr.  HOWARD  VINCENT :  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  the  mean- 
ing of  this  provision.  I  think  that  many 
cases  might  occur  in  which  it  might  be 
very  beneficial  to  appoint  as  the  autho- 
rity the  Secretary  or  Manager  of  a 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  a 
clergyman,  or  a  priest,  or  some  other 
non-official  person  having  knowledge  of 
the  individual,  and  means  of  assisting 
him  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  with- 
out exercising  undue  control  over  his 
movements.  Any  such  undue  control 
might  hinder  the  offender  from  gaining 
his  livelihood.  As  to  the  expression, 
'^official  or  otherwise,"it  might  possibly 
occur  that  a  police  superintendent,  or 
some  other  person  under  the  orders  of 
the  Court,  would  be  able  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  an  authority  under  the  section. 
I  hope  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
however,  will  understand  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  not  to  make  it  a 
question  of  police  supervision.  That 
is  distinctly  cut  out  of  the  Bill  in 
every  shape  and  form.  The  great  object 
of  the  measure  is  to  enable  private 
persons  to  come  before  the  Court  and  say 
to  the  magistrate — "This  is  a  first 
offender.  I  know  his  history,  and  if  the 
Court  will  suspend  its  judgment  on  him 
and  look  over  this  offence,  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  him  a  respectable  member  of 
society." 

Mr.  chance  :  I  think  this  provision 
is  extremely  objectionable.  I  regard 
this  also  as  a  proposal  to  make  fiesh  of 
one  person  and  fish  of  another,  because, 
under  it,  one  offender  may  havo  to  re- 
port himself  at  a  police  station  and  an- 
other to  his  own  father.  That  is  what 
we  object  to.  We  think  it  invidious,  and 
we  think  it  too  large  a  power  to  give  to 
an  unpaid  magistrate. 

Mr.  HOARE  (Norwich) :  I  think  it 
is  desirable  that  we  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  provide  for  relieving  these  first 
offenders  from  being  placed  under  police 
supervision.  At  present  magistrates,  in 
dealing  with  a  case,  are  often  applied  to 
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by  some  person  in  whom  they  hare  con- 
fidence, and,  rather  than  send  a  first 
offender  to  prison,  allow  that  person  to 
be  responsible  for  placing  him  in  a  re- 
formatory. If  that  can  be  done  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  approve  of  the  work  being  left  in 
trustworthy  hands. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Newing- 
ton,  W.) :  It  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
principle,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave  it  to  a  lot 
of  amateurs  to  say  what  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  shall  be  allowed  quietly 
to  merge  into  the  honest,  peaceable 
population,  and  be  heard  of  no  more. 
Who  are  these  authorities,  these  "  offi- 
cials or  otherwise,"  these  bodies  of  per- 
sons— who  may  be  priests,  clergymen, 
women,  perhaps  secretaries  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  like,  persons  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  our  forms  of  law,  who 
will  have  to  report  as  to  the  conduct  of 
persons  of  whom  they  may  know  very 
little  ?  And  if  they  report  in  the  con- 
trary direction — adversely,  that  is — what 
is  to  happen  then  ?  I  consider  the  whole 
of  this  Bill — this  part  of  it  especially — 
to  be  a  most  abominable  piece  of  ama- 
teur legislation.  Instead  of  being  an 
Act  of  mercy — as  an  hon.  Friend  beside 
me  called  it — it  is  an  Act  of  the  greatest 
hardship  towards  those  whom,  appa- 
rently, my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Howard 
Vincent)  wishes  to  benefit.  I  intend  to 
move  the  rejection  of  the  clause  at  the 
proper  moment.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  with  regard  to  this  mischievous 
Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wish  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Howard  Vin- 
cent) could  see  his  way  to  omit  this  pro- 
vision. These  young  offenders  will  have 
to  report  themselves  to  somebody.  But 
we  know  very  well  that  if  we  introduce 
such  a  system  as  is  now  proposed,  the 
amateur  inspector  will  grow  neglectful. 
Suppose  any  offender  agreed  to  report 
himself  to  me,  does  anybody  suppose 
that  I  should  take  care  to  look  after  his 
record  ?  Certainly  not.  Then  how  much 
less  will  the  clergyman  and  the  village 
doctor  ?  Everybody  must  commit  his 
first  criminal  offence  some  time.  The 
most  hardened  offenders  have  to  make 
a  beginning.  Well,  then,  in  London, 
where  the  magistrates  are  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  looked 
after.  But  in  the  country  he  will,  per- 
haps, learn  the  100th  Psalm,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  the  village  clergy- 
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man  will  send  a  good  report  at  once. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  the  most  astute 
and  the  most  dangerous  offenders  who 
play  off  most  successfully  upon  the  par- 
son and  such  people.  Suppose  the  par- 
son's wife  makes  out  such  a  young  gen- 
tleman's report,  what  sort  of  guarantee 
have  you  got  ?  You  are  about  to  intro- 
duce a  system  into  the  English  Criminal 
Law  absolutely  unknown  before.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  curious  innovation,  and  I 
think  the  Committee  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  put  some  limit  upon  its  opera- 
tion. Let  the  Act  remain  in  force,  say, 
for  two  years  and  no  longer,  and  then  it 
might  be  put  into  the  Continuance  Bill 
for  a  year  or  two  longer,  if  it  was  found 
to  be  working  fairly.  I  look  upon  the 
Bill  with  great  suspicion,  I  must  say, 
oven  though  emanating  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Howard  Vin- 
cent). I  would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  throw  overboard  this  "  old  nobility," 
so  to  speak — that  is  to  say,  the  unpaid 
magistrates  and  others,  who  do  not  look 
with  too  tender  an  eye  even  upon  juve- 
nile offenders; 

Mr.  ho WAED  VINCENT :  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  this  Amendment  against 
the  general  wish  of  hon.  Gentlemen; 
but  I  would  point  out,  in  justifica- 
tion of  it,  that  the  most  successful  man 
of  to-day  in  dealing  with  these  dis- 
charged prisoners  is  one  of  these  very 
unofficial  members — I  mean  Mr,  Wheat- 
ley,  the  secretary  of  St.  Giles's  Mission, 
who  has  been  enabled  for  many  years  to 
do  much  good  in  that  way. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE:  Yes; 
but  that  is  all  done  now.  When  a 
prisoner  is  discharged,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  that  discharged  prisoner 
being  taken  care  of  by  friendly  societies 
and  friendly  persons.  That  is  done 
now ;  and  if  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Howard  Vincent)  had  practised  in  a 
Criminal  Court,  he  would  have  seen,  as 
I  have  constantly  seen,  the  gentleman 
of  whom  he  speaks  before  the  Court. 
He  would  have  heard  Judges  hesitate  to 
decide,  until  they  had  heard  what  this 
gentleman  had  to  say;  and  not  until 
Mr.  Wheatley  had  told  the  Judge  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  would  be  benefitted  by 
his  discharge  or  not,  is  any  decision 
come  to.  If  all  this  can  be  done  now,  I  do 
not  see  what  is  the  use  of  this  Bill  at  all. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  We  have  already 
decided  that  a  first  offender  is  to  report 
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himself  to  some  authority— either  an 
official  or  an  amateur.  Now,  we  must 
have  some  definition  of  what  an  amateur 
authority  is.  It  would  bo  idle  to  with- 
draw this  Amendment,  and  leave  that 
point  undecided. 

Sir  EICHARD  PAGET  (Somerset, 
Wells) :  I  am  desirous  of  pointing  out 
the  great  difficulty  in  which  we  shall  be 
involved  if  this  Amendment  is  with- 
drawn. I  would  beg  the  Committee  to 
remember  that  when  the  Bill  was  first 
introduced  there  was  no  such  authority, 
and  the  Bill  was  taken  exception  to  on 
the  ground  that  the  supervision  of  first 
offenders  would,  under  it,  necessarily  be 
by  the  police.  I,  for  one,  distinctly  ob- 
ject to  dealing  with  first  offenders  in  this 
way  ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  take  it, 
that  the  Bill  has  been  altered  to  its  pre- 
sent shape,  and  the  word  **  authority  *' 
introduced.  The  whole  object  of  this  Bill 
is,  instead  of  punishing  first  offenders 
by  sending  them  to  prison,  to  provide 
for  their  release  and  supervision,  so  that 
you  are  bound  to  introduce  some  new 
authority  ;  and  even  if  this  Amendment 
be  withdrawn,  you  must  introduce  some 
provision  that  the  authority  shall  be 
duly  recorded  and  defined.  These  per- 
sons are,  for  the  first  time,  invested  with 
statutory  power,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  any  person 
accepting  an  appointment  under  this 
Bill,  there  should  be  some  record  of  the 
fact. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  :  I  quite  recognize  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out 
by  some  hon.  Gentlemen ;  but  the 
House  has  placed  itself  in  its  present 
position  by  deciding  the  general  principle 
of  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading — 
namely,  that  first  offenders  shall  not 
be  sent  to  prison,  but  be  subjected  to 
friendly  supervision.  I  may  say  there  is 
no  existing  machinery  known  by  which 
that  can  be  carried  out.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  if  this  Amendment  is  with- 
drawn, wo  may  safely  leave  it  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  Court  whether  this  or  that 
body  of  persons  is  qualified  by  public 
opinion  to  undertake  these  duties,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  is  simply  the  duty  of 
making  a  periodical  report.  They  are 
bound  to  make  sworn  reports,  but  that 
is  the  extent  of  their  duty. 
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Mr.  change  :  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  duty.  Under  Sub -section  3,  the 
amateur  authority  is  to  take  steps,  or 
assist  in  taking  steps,  to  bring  the  of- 
fender to  justice  in  certain  circumstances. 
And  suppose,  after  a  bad  report,  the  first 
offender  is  committed,  what  is  to  prevent 
him  finding  an  enterprising  country  at- 
torney who  will  bring  an  action  against 
the  amateur  authority  for  false  imprison- 
ment ?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
before  you  give  this  amateur  authority 
power  to  do  what  no  one  else  can  do 
without  a  warrant,  that  you  should 
define  who  this  amateur  authority  shall 
be. 

Mr.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  Progress  be  re- 
ported. I  think  it  would  facilitate  the 
eventual  settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  beg  to  move,  Sir, 
that  you  report  Progress.  There  is  evi- 
dently very  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  important  point,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  be  expected  to  thresh  the 
matter  out  fully  and  satisfactorily  at  this 
point. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, '*  That 
the  Chairman  do  now  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr. 
Chance y) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

TRUCK  BILL.— [Bill  109.] 

(Mr,  Bradlattffhf  Mr,  Wartni)igton,  Mr,  John 
Ellis,  Mr,  Arthur  Williams^  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent,  Mr.  Esalemont.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Pfogress  Srd  May.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

New  Clause — 

(Servants  in  Husbandry.) 

"  Nothing  in  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act 
shall  render  illegal  a  contract  with  a  servant  in 
husbandry  for  giving  him  food,  drink,  a  cot- 
tage, or  other  allowances  or  privileges  in  addi- 
tion to  money  wages  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
services," 

— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second 
time. 

Mr.  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND  (Cornwall, 
Launceston) :  As  there  is  now  a  larger 
attendance  of  hon.  Members  than  when 
I  moved  this  Amendment  on  Tuesday,  I 
should  like  to  state  to  the  Committee 
what  the  object  of  the  Amendment  is — 


namely,  that  it  shall  not  bo  possible  to 
force  upon    any  agricultural    labourer 
that  he  should  receive  part  of  his  wages 
in  liquor — a  custom  which  exists  now  in 
many  parts  of  England.     Ocoasionally, 
farmers,  or  agricultural  employers,  re- 
fuse to  employ  men  who  do  not  wish  to 
take,  and  are  not  willing  to  take,  as  part 
of  their  wages  a  supply  of  intoxicating 
liquor.     I  know  that  I  shall  be  largely 
supported  by  many  persons,  both  inside 
and  outside  this  House,  when  I  say  that 
this  is  a  grievance  which  ought  to  be 
remedied.     I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
of  remedying  it,  if  we  allow  a  contract 
to  be  considered  legal  under  which   a 
servant  in  husbandry  can  be  found  drink 
as  a  part  of  his  wages.     I  wish  to  insert, 
after    the    word    **  drink,"    the   words 
**not  being  alcoholic,"  though,  if    the 
Committee  think  it  better,  I  am  willing 
to  withdraw  the  word  '*  alcoholic,"  and 
substitute  the  word  **  intoxicating."     It 
has  been  said  that  if  this  Amendment 
is  accepted,  those  who  have   been  ac- 
customed to  work  on  this  system  will  be 
very  much  injured.     I  do  not  think  any 
consideration   of    that    kind   ought    to 
blind  us  to  the  exceeding  inexpediency 
of  a  custom  which  induces  men  to  con- 
sume drink  when  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  done  so.     I  do  not  wish  to 
limit  the  power  of  farmers  to  give  their 
labourers  that  which  they  can  give  them 
cheaper  than  the  men  could  get  it  else- 
where—such  as   oatmeal,   barley-meal, 
and  so  on — these  things  can  do  them  no 
harm  ;  but  we  know  that  the  provision  of 
intoxicating  drinks  very  often  causes  the 
labourer  to  get  into  trouble.     It  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  labourers,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  farmers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  well-being  of  their  labourers, 
that  I  move  this  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after 
**  drink,"  insert  **  not  being  alcoholic." 
—{Mr,  C.  T,  D.  Acland.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
This  Amendment  is  essentially  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  to  express  its  opinion 
upon,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  dictate  to  tho 
Committee.  When  this  matter  was  be- 
fore the  original  Committee,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
expressly  excluded  from  its  Report,     If 
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the  Committee  thinks  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  0.  T.  D.  Acland)  has  laid 
before  it  sufficient  information  to  enable 
it  to  decide  the  question  that  these  words 
should  be  inserted,  then,  of  course,  the 
Committee  will  give  its  opinion.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  would  add  that  I  am 
told  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the 
agricultural  labourers,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  have  cider  and  beer,  would  regard 
this  Amendment  in  a  favourable  light. 
Whether  or  not  the  Committee  thinks 
that  temperance  would  be  promoted  by 
the  proposed  arrangement  is  another 
question.  I  only  want  to  point  out  that 
whilst  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  insist 
that  wages  shall  be  paid  in  money  and 
not  in  kind,  that  bargains  of  the  kind 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  hon. 
Members  opposite — so  much  pork,  so 
much  skimmed  milk,  and  so  on — shall 
not  be  forced  upon  the  labourer,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  clause  gives  no  addi- 
tion to  wages.  It  does  not  prevent 
those  things  being  given,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  say 
whether  it  has  sufficient  information 
before  it  to  warrant  the  exclusion  of 
gifts  of  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  liquor. 

Mb.  BEADLAUaH  (Northampton) : 
As  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral (Sir  Bichard  Webster)  has  said,  this 
is  essentially  a  matter  for  the  Committee 
to  decide.  But  I  would  wish  to  point 
out  to  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  T.  D. 
Acland),that  if  the  representations  made 
to  me  are  correct,  the  words  **  not  being 
alcoholic  "  exclude  every  description  of 
herb  beer,  which,  I  presume,  is  not  the 
desire  of  the  Mover  of  the  Amendment. 
For  my  own  part,  I  quite  accept  the 
interpretation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  that  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  this  Bill 
to  do  anything  but  prevent  the  payment 
of  wages  in  anything  but  in  money. 

Mr.  C.  W.  gray  (Essex,  Maldon) : 
The  hon.  Member  who  moved  this 
Amendment  (Mr.  C,  T.  D.  Acland)  said 
his  object  was  to  prevent  farmers  forcing 
drink  upon  their  labourers  in  lieu  of 
a  money  payment  for  their  labour.  But 
the  Amendment  goes  very  much  fur- 
ther than  that.  1  am  quite  in  accord 
with  the  hon.  Member  that  farmers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  force  beer  upon 
their  labourers  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  that 
we  want  such  an  Amendment  as  this. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 


it  upsets  many  agreements  customary  in 
many  English  counties  —  agreements 
which,  I  am  sure,  are  entered  into  freely 
and  willingly  by  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers themselves.  I  would  point  out 
also  to  the  hon.  Member  that,  if  his 
Amendment  were  carried,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  if  I  have  a  par- 
ticularly strong  piece  of  clover  or  of 
tares  to  be  cut,  and  I  offer  my  men  5*. 
or  6«.  an  acre,  and  they  say — **  That  is 
a  very  strong  piece,  master ;  wo  will  do 
it  if  you  will  give  us  some  beer  to 
boot,"  we  should  be  prevented  by  this 
Amendment  from  coming  to  any  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort.  On  a  farm  there  are 
constantly  "odd  jobs,'*  as  we  call  them, 
cropping  up,  which  have  to  be  met  by  a 
pint  of  beer,  and  it  is  much  better  that 
they  should  be  met  by  a  pint  of  beer 
fresh  from  the  farmer's  cellars.  \_Lauffh- 
ter,'\  Hon.  Members  want  to  ridicule 
my  argument  before  they  have  heard  it. 
Will  they  tell  me  that  a  pint  of  beer 
fresh  from  the  farmer's  cellars  is  not 
better  for  the  men  than  beer  got  from  a 
public-house,  which  has  been  carried 
about  all  through  a  long  and,  probably, 
hot  day  ?  For  the  convenience  of  the  men 
themselves,  and  in  the  interests  of  tem- 
perance, I  say  it  is  a  good  deal  better. 
If  farmers  and  labourers  were  accus- 
tomed to  enter  into  bargains  which  were 
set  forth  in  written  terms,  then  this 
Amendment  might  act  fairly  well.  But 
all  the  farmer's  contracts  with  his  men 
are  merely  verbal  agreements.  If  I  find 
one  evening  that  the  bullocks  or  the  sheep 
have  broken  accidentally  into  one  of  my 
fields,  and  say  to  Tom  or  Dick—"  Go  and 
put  them  out,  and  if  you  call  at  the 
house  to-morrow  you  shall  have  a  pint  of 
beer,"  by  this  Amendment,  I  should  be 
putting  myself  in  the  position  of  having 
broken  the  law.  [^r.  C.  T.  D.  Acland  : 
Hear,  hear !]  The  hon.  Member  says 
**Hear,  hear!"  If  he  objects  to  that, 
I  entirely  disagree  with  him.  There  is 
a  good  old  custom  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  under  which,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, the  stock-men  are  allowed  to  come 
to  breakfast  in  the  farmer's  kitchen, 
and,  if  they  are  not  teetotallers,  they 
have  a  pint  of  beer  given  them  with  it. 
That  would  also  be  illegal  according  to 
this  Amendment.  There  are  many  other 
cases  which  I  might  allude  to.  A  load 
of  corn  has  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded ; 
the  men  have  extra  hard  work,  and 
they  prefer  a  pint  of  beer  to  2d,  or  3d, 
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in  coppers.  Speaking  for  the  Eastern 
Counties,  I  am  sure  if  the  men  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opi- 
nion on  this  Amendment)  they  would, 
almost  to  a  man,  vote  against  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  Committee  longer.  If  the  hon. 
Member  really  wants  only  to  prevent 
farmers  forcing  beer  upon  their  la- 
bourers in  lieu  of  money,  that  point 
would  be  secured  by  inserting,  after  the 
word  **  services,"  the  words  •*  provided 
that  in  accepting  such  return  for  such 
services,  the  servant  is  a  willing  party 
to  such  contract."  But  this  Amend- 
ment goes  much  further  than  that,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  objected  to  by  nearly 
every  labourer  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
Mr.  EADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Now- 
ington,  W.) :  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
a  farm  in  Herefordshire,  and  to  the 
labourers  on  that  farm  I  give  cider, 
following  a  custom  that  has  obtained  in 
that  county  from  time  immemorial.  It 
is  the  drink  of  the  county,  and  there  can 
be  no  better  drink  for  human  beings 
than  good  cider.  In  the  course  of  their 
work,  agricultural  labourers  sometimes 
get  thirsty,  and  there  is  no  better  drink 
to  quench  that  thirst  than  cider.  This 
Amendment  is  proposed  by  the  son  of  a 
Baronet ;  and  when  an  Amendment  of 
this  kind  is  suggested  by  one  of  the 
upper  classes,  it  finds  support  from  hon. 
Baronets,  like  the  hon.  Members  for 
Barnard  Castle  (Sir  Joseph  Pease)  and 
Cockermouth  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson), 
and  others,  who  really  have  no  ex- 
perience whatever  of  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
Probably,  hon.  Gentlemen  who  promote 
this  Amendment,  when  they  do  a  day's 
hard  work  on  the  moors  in  Scotland,  or 
over  the  turnip  fields  of  England,  they 
find  they  want  something  to  drink,  and 
consume  claret,  and  all  sorts  of  fine 
things,  at  their  luncheon ;  but  what  is 
the  agricultural  labourer  of  Hereford- 
shire to  have  with  his  luncheon  if  he 
may  not  have  this  excellent  cider  ?  His 
wife  makes  ihim  some  miserable  tea — 
tea  of  the  commonest,  coarsest  descrip- 
tion, bought  at  the  village  shop,  a 
beverage  that  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
never  ventured  to  try.  Or,  I  have  heard 
it  suggested  by  some  rabid  teetotallers, 
let  them  mix  oatmeal  and  water  in  a 
bucket,  and  drink  that,  as  if  they  were 
animals,  not  human  beings.  As  an 
alternative  to  their  miserable  tea,  the 
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labourers  of  Herefordshire  may  have 
water.  Now,  water,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  most  dangerous  liquid  to  drink, 
contaminated,  as  it  often  is,  by  the 
percolation  of  sewage  into  wells.  In 
country  cottages,  too,  it  often  happens 
that  the  labouring  classes  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  water  for  washing,  let 
alone  for  drinking.  I  do  not  suppose 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  promote  this 
Amendment  know  anything  of  the 
turbid  liquid  that  labourers  have  to  put 
up  with.  Naturally,  the  Hereford  man 
takes  cider;  it  is  a  practice  that  has 
been  in  vogue  from  time  immemorial, 
and  it  is  a  drink  that  does  a  man  no 
harm  whatever.  I  do  not  say  you  can- 
not get  drunk  on  cider,  but  you  must 
drink  a  great  deal  of  it  to  do  so.  In 
another  point  of  view,  this  Amendment 
is  objectionable.  We  do  make  a  little 
profit  sometimes  from  agriculture — not 
much  ;  and  in  the  county  I  am  speaking 
of,  we  make  a  little  profit  from  the  sale 
of  cider.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there 
are  persons  so  abandoned  that  they,  by 
this  drink,  make  a  profit  also  as  regards 
its  consumption  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. They  come  from  Gloucester, 
Shropshire,  and  Worcester  to  buy  this 
drink  to  give  their  labourers;  and  so 
the  producers  make  a  little  money  that 
way.  Do  you  grudge  us  this  one  of 
our  little  sources  of  profit,  hon.  Gentle- 
men and  Baronets  who  will  not  drink 
cider?  You,  when  you  wish  to  slake 
your  thirst,  order  hock,  claret.  Bur- 
gundy, and  other  expensive  drinks, 
when  you  would  be  better  advised  if  you 
ordered  cider.  I  could  supply  you  with 
it,  and  assure  you  it  is  a  first-class  drink. 
There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  this 
prohibition.  We  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  cider  on  our  farms  ; 
and  if  you  say  we  shall  not  do  so  from 
this  time  forth,  wages  will  remain 
exactly  the  same  ;  though  the  men  will 
feel  the  deprivation,  they  will  be  glad 
to  stay.  Practically,  the  cider  is  a  gift 
to  them,  and  a  custom  farmers  are  not 
likely  to  interrupt.  Unless  this  House 
intervenes  in  this  improper  way,  they 
will  continue  to  supply  this  drink — a 
better  drink  than  anything  else  that  can 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  FINCH -HATTON  (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) :  At  the  risk  of  being 
stigmatized  as  a  Baronet  by  my  hon. 
Friend,  I  must  say  that  I  quite  sympa- 
thize with  the  speech,  though  not  with 
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the  Amendment,  of  the  hon.   Member 
opposite  (Mr.  C.  D.  T.  Acland).  He  said  it 
was  possible,  as  matters  now  stood,  to 
force  upon  agricultural  labourers,  against 
their  will,  drink  instead  of  wages.  Now, 
I  go  with  the  hon.  Member  in  his  wish 
to  remove  that  possibility  ;    and  if  his 
Amendment  of  the  clause  did  that  only, 
I  should  support  bim ;  but,  as  an  hon. 
Member  said  just  now,  the  speech  does 
one   thing,    but  the   Amendment   does 
quite  another  thing.     As  hon.  Members 
are  aware,  this  proposal  makes  it  illegal 
to  give  alcoholic  drink  at  all  as  part  of 
a  contract.     Now,   if  we    go  into   the 
minutiae    of    farming,    my    experience 
bears  out  that  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
has  spoken  near  me,  and  I  might  as  well 
expect  my  thrashing  machine  to  work 
without  oil,  as  to  expect  to  get  an  extra 
amount  of  work  done  in  an  emergency 
without  a  glass  of  beer.     It  is  this  glass 
of  beer  that  often  gets  over  just    the 
turning  point  of  a  difficult  day  s  work, 
in     a     manner    satisfactory    to     both 
labourer  and  employer,  and  neither  is 
the  worse  for  the  giving  or  receiving  it. 
I  trust  that  the  hon.  Member  will  see 
his   way  to     accept    the     Amendment 
suggested   from  below   the    Gangway, 
which  will  carry  out  the  spirit  of  his 
speech,  and  prevent  this  being  made  a 
condition  of    employment  against    the 
will  of  the  agricultural  labourer.     On 
the  other  hand,  I  may  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  same  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
C.  T.  D.  Acland)  has  a  Bill  dealing  with 
this   special    question,    and  I  think   it 
would  be  much   better    to    leave   this 
point  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of 
principle  in  such  a  Bill,  than  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  it  thus  by  a  side  wind.     I 
make  the  admission  from  experience  of 
the  constituency  I  represent,  that  public 
opinion  is  making  strides  in  the  direc- 
tion of  it  being  undesirable  that  wages 
should  be  given  in  beer,  to  the  extent  it 
has  been ;  but  I  believe  that  public  opi- 
nion will  be  crushed  and  held  back  by 
any  premature  attempt  of  the  Committee 
to  introduce  a  provision  of   this  kind, 
interfering  unnecessarily  with  freedom 
of  contract.     It  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Launceston,  if  the  arrange- 
ment   were    legal    where  both  parties 
agree. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  do  not  wish  to  abridge  this  very 
interesting  discussion,  but  1  would  point 


out  that  whether  the  clause  stands  with 
or  without  the  Amendment,  does  not 
affect  the  matter  at  all.  Intoxicating 
drink  can  equally  be  given,  whether 
the  Amendment  is  inserted  or  not. 
Having  said  that,  it  will  bo  seen  that 
this  discussion,  however  interesting,  has 
no  legal  value  whatever. 

Mr.  CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Haggers- 
ton) :  I  will  not  follow  the   discussion 
on  the  qualities  and  relative  merits  of 
beer  and  cider,  as  to  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers who   have  spoken    are  probably 
better  j  udges  than  I.     The  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Gray)  has,  however,  made 
the  statement  that  agricultural  labourers 
prefer  to  be  rewarded  with  beer  instead 
of  money ;  but  that  does  not  square  with 
the  experience  I  have  gathered  from  a 
long  residence  among  the  agricultural 
population.     I    think     Hodge    is    too 
acute,  and  knows  better  than  to  accept 
a  pint  of  very  small  beer  in  lieu  of  the 
pence  referred  to.     The  opportunity  is 
scarcely  ever  offered  him  to  decide  be- 
tween Zd,  and  a  pint  of  very  small  beer. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Member  to 
make    the  experiment   the  next  time, 
when  Hodge  performs   similar  labour. 
Let  him  offer  Zd.  with  one  hand,  and 
the  pint  of'  small  beer  with  the  other, 
and  I  think  he  will  find  that  Hodge  has 
a  very  great  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  two  forms  of  remuneration.     The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Newington  (Mr. 
Radcliffe  Cooke)  referred  to  the  quality 
of  the  water  in  agricultural  villages,  and 
I  am  unfortunately  able  to  bear  him 
out  in  his  description.     I  have  been  in 
the  cottages  of  labourers,  and  unfortu- 
nately compelled  to  drink  the  wretched 
water  which  is  provided  the  labourers 
by  the  squires    and   landlords   of  the 
kingdom.     I  have  frequently  seen  the 
water  fetched  from  ponds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  cottages,  no  wells  having 
being    provided   by  the  landlords.     I 
do  not  say  the  object  was  to  drive  the 
labourers  to  the  public-house ;  but  that 
has  been  the  effect.     I  have  seen  water 
brought  into  the  cottages  from  the  ponds 
full  of  life ;    and  this  is  the  water  the 
labourers  and   their   families    have    to 
drink.      The  hon.   Member    for  West 
Newington  is    perfectly  correct  in  his 
description  of  the    fluid    that  a    large 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  labouring 
class  are  compelled  to  drink,  through 
the  shameful  neglect  of  the  landlords 
and  farmers.    My  object  in  rising,  waa 
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liowever,  to  ask  the  hon.  Member,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Bill  (Mr.  Bradlaugh), 
whether  the  clause  has  reference  exclu- 
sively to  out-door  servants  ? 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH:  It  extends  to 
all  persons  to  whom  the  Employers  and 
Workmen's  Act  extends.  All  their  wages 
are  to  be  paid  in  current  coin  of  the 
Bealm.  This  discussion  only  applies  to 
gifts  in  addition  to  that,  and  does  not 
affect  the  principle. 

Mb.  CEEMER  :  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  explanation.  I  will  not  occupy 
time  further  than  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Member  who  brought  forward  this 
Amendment,  that  he  should  substitute 
the  word  ''intoxicating"  for  ''alcoholic," 
it  would  then  shut  out  the  possibility  of 
contention  in  regard  to  herb  beer,  ginger 
beer,  and  other  beverages  which  are 
said  to  contain  some  alcohol,  in  relation 
to  which  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion,  especially  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  The  word  *' intoxicating" 
would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 

Me.  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND:  I  shall  be 
glad  to  withdraw  the  word  "  alcoholic  " 
and  substitute  "  intoxicating." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after 
the  word  "drink,"  to  insert  the  words 
"not  being  intoxicating."— (i/r.  C,  T.D. 
A  eland,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  FENWICK  (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) :  From  a  very  lengthened 
experience  of  the  working  classes,  I  can 
say  that  those  who  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  of  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Acland)  do  not  do  so  in 
the  interest  of  the  working  classes.  From 
my  own  experience,  I  can  testify  to  the 
great  injury  done  to  the  working  classes 
by  giving  them  alcoholic  drink.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
working  classes  than  taking  intoxicating 
drink ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those 
who  are  first  to  give  such  drink  lay  the 
basis  of  the  demoralization  and  degra- 
dation of  the  class  and  their  families, 
and  will  be  the  first,  when  labourers 
show  signs  of  intoxication,  to  dismiss 
them  from  employment.  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Fineh-Hatton),  who  talked  about  a 
field  of  clover  being  hard  work,  that 
wages  sweeten  labour,  and  he  will  find 
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that  labourers  will  prefer  to  have  the 
price  of  the  beer  to  having  the  beer 
itself.  No  man  who  knows  the  evils 
drink  has  wrought  will  hesitate  about 
rather  giving  money  value  for  services, 
encouraging  the  labourer  to  hold  the 
principles  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 
Within  my  own  experience  I  have  known 
cases  where  persons  have  been  engaged 
to  do  work,  for  which  part  payment  was 
^iven  in  drink,  and  when  this  was  re- 
fused the  wages  were  reduced.  This  is 
is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated ; 
we  should  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to 
encourage  the  labouring  classes  to  be- 
come sober  and  thrifty,  and  there  is  no 
greater  enemy  to  thrift  than  the  habits 
of  drinking  intoxicating  drink. 

The  secretary  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Long)  (Wilts,  Devizes) :  I  am  anxious 
as  a  county  Member  to  express  my 
sympathy  with  the  view  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  moved  this  Amendment 
(Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Acland).  It  is,  we  must 
all  allow,  very  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  labourers  and  farmers  that,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  practice  should  be 
stopped  of  paying  wages  in  any  degree 
in  liquor.  But  while  I  accept  that  view, 
I  must  point  out  that  the  Amendment 
goes  considerably  beyond  that  view,  up- 
setting a  custom  that  has  existed  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  which  has  been 
accepted  by  labourers  themselves  under 
conditions  where  it  was  not  carried  out 
to  the  detriment  of  the  labourers.  There 
are  cases,  if  we  accept  the  authority  of 
those  who  have  spoken  from  the  other 
side,  where  labourers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  drink  to  excess,  and  every- 
body will  deplore  that;  but  I  think 
those  who  are  cognizant  of  the  habits  of 
agricultural  labourers  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  any  more  than  it  is  to  that  of 
the  labourer,  that  the  latter  should  drink 
to  excess.  But  whatever  may  be  said 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Fen  wick),  those  having  experience 
of  farming  operations  well  know  that 
there  are  times  when  the  assistance  of 
beer,  in  moderation  and  of  good  quality, 
stimulates  the  men  to  get  through 
quickly  with  a  piece  of  work  in  a  way 
that  the  payment  of  money  afterwards 
would  not  effect.  I  mention  that  as  a 
fact  within  my  personal  experience.  If 
the  result  of  Amendment  would  be  to 
prevent  the  farmer  or  the  employer  from 
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forcing  upon  his  men  alcoholic  liquor,        Majob  It ASCH (Essex,  S.E.):  Because 

when  they  "^vould  prefer  to  have  money,  I  represent  an  agricultural  constituency, 

then  I  should  be  glad  to  vote  for  it;  but  I  feel  bound  to  oppose  the  Amendment 

as  it  goes  so  far  beyond  that,  and  will,  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Launceston  (Mr. 

if  carried,  prevent  any  payments  in  kind,  C.  T.  D.  Acland),  and  I  am  certain  its 

even  where  such  are  the  accepted  cus-  adoption  will  be  prejudicial  to  agrioul- 

toms  of  the  country  I  must  vote  against  tural  interests.  We  pay  our  agricultural 

it.  labourers  £7  10«.  in  money  to  £1  58,  in 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH:  I  may  say  black  beer;  and  the  result  of  tho  Amend- 
again,  the  adoption  of  the  words  will  ment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  be, 
not  have  that  effect.  that  farmers  will  have  to  give  up  that 

An  hon.  Membbk  :   The  clause   will  «ld-«8tabli8hed  custom,  and  if  they  pay 

merely  prohibit  tho  giving  drink  as  part  *^.tJT^?  -"^  °'?''^J  '"^^''^'y',  *^u-  T 

of  a  contract.  In  cases  referred  to  on  the  ^'."  ^t  .^^^''J''  ^"^  q      i     ,^t 

other  side,  in  which  it  was  thought  to  be  Pf'^^^*  *5«  pothouse.     Surely,  the  hon. 

an  advantage  to  give  drink  to  stimulate  ^«^^«'  does  not  suppose  he  is  going  to 

-     «     N        '^    4-       4i  •    ^1  -n  make  agricultural  labourers  teetotallers 

men  to  further  exertion,  this  clause  will  u     a  f    f  P    1*  f 

not  interfere.     The  clause  simply  says  ^q     irrATmi^-D  ^r\crvj?T>     t*  •    j    • 

.,    .        ^.       ,1,      i.^x      -x*^         '^  Sib  WALTER  FOSTER :  It  is  desir- 

that  parties  shall  not  enter  into  a  con-  u i    xu  i.         i.     u  u        xu-            ^^-^i. 

i.      av       i-i,^      i.1,11         •  able  that  we  should  have  this  one  point 

tract,  by  which  a  servant  shall  receive  ,         ,       ,              4i.     •*  !•       i.  *         x 

..'.;.       J  •  1        ^    i.  ^x  I.-  cleared  up  by  an  authoritative  statement 

intoxicating  dnnk  as  part  of  his  wages ;  -          xi,  *^  iT            j   i          j    a  aj. 

"1...  J      ^    J.  '          ^       -i.^*          'XT.  from    the  hon.   and  learned  Attorney 

but  it  does  not  m  any  way  interfere  with  r^         T            i     w-n  xu-    a         i        t, 

the  giving  of  drink  to  labourers  on  an  General--namely,  Will  this  Amendment 

occasion  of  special  service  under  trying   P^^^«°J  ^^^  ^'^^  ""l^'lu^J  u   '^""J^^^ 
d't'ons  support  the  remarks  that    have   been 

made  from  below  the  Gangway  by  the 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness) :    I  do  not    hon.  Member  for  Caithness  (Dr.  Clark), 

understand  why  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.    for    the    fallacies    supported    by    the 

Stuart- Wortley)  should  have  moved  this   other  side  cannot  receive  contradiction 

clause,  which  allows  drink,  as  one  of  the   too  often.     There  is  no  advantage  in  the 

terms  of  a  contract  by  which  a  man  may    use  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  the  purpose 

be  hired.  stated.     Alcoholic  liquor  does  not  give 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  ISfember   strength,  and  no  man  works  the  better, 

will    remember    the    question    is    the   or  the  longer  for  it.     This  has  been 

Amendment  of  the  clause.  practically  proved  in  the  Army,  and  the 

Dr.  CLARK:  The  hon.  Member,  in    fact    has  been  demonstrated  over  and 

altering  the  word  from  **  alcoholic  "  to    over  again  by  physiologists.     It  will  be 

intoxicating,  has  not  made  a  scientific    a  great  advantage  to  the  labourer  and 

change.     It  is  the  alcohol  only  that  is  ,  his  family  if  we  carry  this  Amendment. 

" "  If  a  man  is  paid  in  money  even  so 
small  sum  as  Id.  or  2d,,  that  money 
will  go  to  benefit  the  family,  instead 
of  being  used  for  the  gratification  of 
an  appetite  that  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
In  answer  to  the  Question  asked,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr,  Bradlaugh)  has 
already  said — that  the  clause,  as  it 
stands,  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
simple  gifts  of   drink.     It  allows  the 


intoxicating ;  I  think,  however,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  allow  the  clause  to  stand, 
for  it  will  permit  a  farmer  to  pay  part 
of  his  wages  in  drink.  As  there  are  a 
great  number  of  labourers  who  are  not 
drinkers  of  beer  or  cider,  or,  oven  in  my 
own  country,  of  whisky,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  accept  lower  wages  prac- 
tically not  taking  part  in  drink.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  if,  in- 
stead of  taking  beer  and  cider,  that  are 
the  causes  of  disease  and  premature  death, 
a  man  took  cocoa  and  other  beverages 
that  do  not  intoxicate  and  do  not  cause 

disease,  he  would  have  a  healthier,  |  farmer  to  make  the  contract  for  pay- 
longer  life.  Total  abstainers  live  longer  |  ment,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
than  even  moderate  drinkers.  I  support  i  food,  drink,  or  a  cottage  or  residence, 
tho  Amendment  now ;  but  I  shall  oppose   The  Amendment  moved   prevents    tho 


the  clause  as  being  altogether  unneces- 
sary. 


drink  being  of    an    intoxicating  cha- 
racter ;  but  gifts  as  an  incentive  to  extra 
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exertion  would  be    outside  the    clause 
altogether. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  112; 
Noes  101:  Majority  11.— (Div.  List, 
No.  111.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*^That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Dk.  CLARK  (Caithness):  If  the 
spirit  of  this  measure  is  to  be  carried 
into  efifect,  Sir,  I  think  that  this  clausa 
is  unnecessary.  I  should  like  to  see  its 
spirit  carried  out  thoroughly  and  fully 
towards  agricultural  as  well  as  other  la- 
bourers. As  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
berfor  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
has  pointed  out,  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  Three  Kingdoms  are  very 
different,  circumstances  suitable  for  per- 
sons in  one  place  may  do  harm  if  ap- 
plied in  another  district.  Still,  if  the 
English  agricultural  labourer  is  not  yet 
prepared  for  the  full  application  to  his 
case  of  the  principle  of  this  Act,  I  will 
not  press  my  objection.  I  do,  however, 
strongly  object  to  the  application  of  this 
clause  to  Scotland. 

An  hon.  Member  :  Before  the  clause 
is  finally  agreed  to,  may  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Hallam  Division  of 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  the  de- 
sirability  of  further  amending  it,  by 
adding  the  words  **  or  fuel?  "  I  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  he  would 
do  so. 

The  chairman  :  Order,  order !  It 
is  now  too  late  to  propose  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
ley,  the  following  New  Clauses  agreed 
to,  and  added  to  the  Bill : — 

(Offences.) 

"  If  any  employer  or  his  agent  contravenes 
or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  such  employer  shall  he 
guilty  of  an  offenco  against  the  principal  Act, 
and  shall  he  liahlo  to  the  penalties  imposed  hy 
section  nine  of  that  Act,  as  if  the  offence  were 
such  an  offence  as  in  that  section  mentioned. 

(Fine  on  person  committing  offence  for  which 
employer  is  liahle,  and  power  of  employer  to 
exempt  himself  from  penalty  on  conviction 
of  the  actual  offender.) 

**(1.)  Where  an*;  offence  for  which  an  em- 
ployer is,  hy  virtue  of  the  principal  Act  or  this 

Sir  Richard  Webster 


Act,  liahlo  to  a  penalty  has  in  fact  been  com- 
mitted hy  some  agent  of  the  employer  or  other 
person,  such  agent  or  other  person  shall  he 
liahle  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  were  the  em- 
ployer. 

"  (2.)  Where  an  employer  is  charged  with  an 
offence  against  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act  ho 
shall  he  entitled,  upon  information  duly  laid 
hy  him,  to  havo  any  other  person  whom  ho 
charges  as  the  actual  offender  hrought  heforo 
the  court  at  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the 
charge,  and  if,  after  the  commission  of  the 
offence  has  heen  proved,  the  employer  proves  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  had  used 
due  diligence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  tho 
said  Acts,  and  that  the  said  other  person  had 
committed  the  offence  in  question  without  his 
knowledge,  consent,  or  connivance,  the  said 
other  person  shall  he  summarily  convicted  of 
such  offence,  and  the  employer  shall  he  exempt 
from  any  penalty. 

**  When  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  inspector  of  factories  or  mines,  or  in 
Scotland  a  procurator  fiscal  at  the  time  of  dis- 
covering tho  offence  that  tho  employer  had  used 
due  diligence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
said  Acts,  and  also  hy  what  person  such  offence 
had  heen  committed,  and  also  that  it  had  heen 
committed  without  the  knowledge,  consent,  or 
connivance  of  the  employer,  then  tho  inspector 
or  procurator  fiscal  shall  proceed  against  the 
person  whom  ho  helieves  to  he  the  actual 
offender  in  the  first  instance  without  first  pro- 
ceeding against  the  employer. 

(Recovery  of  penalties.) 

*'  Any  offence  against  the  principal  Act  or  this 
Act  may  ho  prosecuted,  and  any  penalty  there- 
fore recovered  in  manner  provided  hy  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Acts,  so,  however,  that  no 
penalty  shall  ho  imposed  on  summary  convic- 
tion exceeding  that  prescrihcd  hy  the  principal 
Act  for  a  second  offence. 

(Procedure  in  England.     Prosecution.) 

"  (1.)  It  shall  ho  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of 
factories  and  the  inspectors  of  mines  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act 
and  this  Act  within  their  districts  so  far  as 
respects  factories,  workshops,  and  mines 
inspected  hy  them  respectively,  and  such 
inspectors  shall  for  this  purpose  havo  tho 
same  powers  and  authorities  as  they  re- 
spectively have  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  any  Acts  relating 
to  factories,  workshops,  or  mines,  and  oil 
expenses  incurred  by  them  undei'  this  section 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament ; 

(Application  of  penalties.) 

"(2.)  In  England  all  penalties  recovered 
under  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  shall 
ho  paid  into  the  receipj;  of  Her  Majesty's 
Exchequer,  and  ho  carried  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.*' 

New  Clause — 

(Procedure  in  Scotland.) 

"In  Scotland— 

"(1.)  The  procurators  fiscal  of  the  sheriff 
court  shall,  as  part  of  their  ofiicial  duty,  inves- 
tigate and  prosecute  offences  against  the  prin- 
cipal Act  or  this  Act,  and    such  prosecution 
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may  also  be  instituted  in  the  eheriflf  court  at  tho 
instance  of  any  inspector  of  factories  or  in- 
spector of  mines ; 

*'  (2. )  All  offences  against  the  said  Acts  shall 
be  prosecuted  in  tho  sheriff  court," — {Mr, 
Stuart'  Wort  ley,) 

— brought  up,  and  read  a  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

Dr.  CLARK  :  I  think  that  these  pro- 
visions require  consideration,  at  any  rate 
as  far  as  the  county  I  represent  is  con- 
cerned. In  many  places  there,  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal  acts  as  the  agent  or  factor 
of  the  landlord.  Tho  Procurator  Fiscal 
is  the  official  directed  to  investigate 
breaches  of  the  law.  Is  he  to  investi- 
gate offences  committed  on  the  property 
for  which  he  is  agent  ?  ^Somebody  else 
surely  ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BRADLAUQH  :  That  has  al- 
ready been  provided  for,  by  enacting  in 
another  part  of  the  clause  that  the  pro- 
secution may  also  be  instituted  by  the 
Inspector  of  Factories,  or  the  Inspector 
of  Mines. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the 
Bill. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
ley,  tho  following  Clause  brought  vp, 
and  read  a  first  and  second  time. 

(Definitions.) 

**  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires, — 

Tho  expression  '  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Acts '  means,  as  respects  England,  tho  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Acts  as  defined  hy  tho 
*  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879;*  and,  as 
respects  Scotland,  means  tho  Summary  Juris- 
diction (Scotland)  Acts,  18G4  and  1881,  and 
any  Acts  amending  the  same  : 

Other  expressions  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  the  principal  Act." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  line  5,  to  odd—  **  Tho  expression  *  Truck  ' 
shall  mean  the  payment  of  wages  in  goods  or 
otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  of  tho 
realm . ' ' — ( M/-.  Tomliuton . ) 

Mr.  D.  CRAWFOED  (Lanarkshire, 
N.E.) :  I  should  like  to  know  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
upon  this.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  word 
*'  Truck  "  does  not  occur  either  in 
tho  principal  Act  or  in  this  Bill. 
AVhilo  tho  proposed  definition  may 
bo  correct  enough  as  a  sort  of  rough 
definition  of  truck,  various  enactments 
both  in  the  principal  Act  and  iu  this  Bill 


go  considerably  beyond  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  wages  other  than  in  tho  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  Realm.  For  instance, 
the  Act  prohibits  any  stipulation  by 
which  wages  are  to  be  spent  in  any  par- 
ticular way. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
My  impression  is,  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  clause;  but  it  was  only 
put  on  the  Paper  this  morning.  I  do 
not  think  the  definition  will  interfere 
with  any  express  enactment  with  regard 
to  particular  contracts  in  the  principal 
Bill.  I  think  the  definition  is  not  ob* 
jectionable. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston):  I 
think  is  is  very  desirable  to  have  this 
definition. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow, 

MOTION. 


TRAMWAYS     PROVISIONAL  ORDERS  (nO.    1) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Bill 
to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  made  hy 
the  Board  of  Trade,  under  "  Tho  Tramways 
Act,  1870,'*  relating  to  Birmingham  Central 
Tramways  (Extension),  Bristol  Tramways, 
Burnley  and  District  Tramways  (Extension), 
Macclesfield  Tramways,  Oldham,  Ashton- 
under-Lyno,  Uyde,  and  District  Tramways, 
West  Metropolitan  Tramways,  and  Wey- 
mouth Tramways,  ordered  to  he  brought  in 
by  Baron  Henry  De  Worms  and  Mr.  Jackson. 
[Bill presented,  and  read  the  first  time.[Bill  257. 

nouso  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes 

after  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Friday,  Uh  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BiLi^—Seeond  Reading  - 
Customs  Consolidation  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (71). 

THE    COLONIAL    CONFERENCE- 
FRANCE  AND  THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 
QUESTION.    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  EOSEBERY  :  I  rise  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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Colonies,  a  Question  of  whicli  I  have 
given  him  private  Notice.  It  refers  to 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Colonial  Conference  which  appeared  in 
The  Standard  this  morning.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  and  detailed  account  of  what 
took  place,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn, 
if  the  noble  Earl  thinks  fit  to  tell  me, 
whether  it  is  authentic  or  not  ?  In  the 
next  place,  I  wish  to  know  if,  in  view  of 
the  somewhat  premature  publication,  it 
is  proposed  to  give  us  the  real  and  actual 
papers  with  regard  to  what  has  actually 
taken  place  in  the  Conference  ?  I  do  not 
know  what  the  authenticity  of  The  Stan- 
dard's account  may  be ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  having 
had  four  columns  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Colonial  Conference  published  in 
that  newspaper  some  more  authoritative 
account  should  be  supplied  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  ask  for 
all  tlie  somewhat  spicy  details  published 
in  The  Standard — the  interview,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Prime  Minister  with  the 
Colonial  Representatives;  but,  we  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  question,  and, 
of  course,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  as 
much  detail  as  possible.  There  is  one 
point  in  connection  with  the  account 
which  I  will  ask  your  Lordships'  per- 
mission to  say  a  word  or  two  about. 
There  is  a  proposition  with  regard  to  a 
compromise  with  which  my  name  is 
associated — that  in  exchange  for  the 
cession  of  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  this  country  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  French  Government  will 
undertake  not  to  send  convicts  to  the 
Pacific.  That  proposition  was  oflBcially 
made  to  me,  but  not  by  me ;  and  I  wish 
to  state  most  distinctly  that  it  is  the  only 
connection  I  have  with  it,  and  that  the 
idea  of  calling  it  a  proposition  made  by 
me  is  one  which  I  wish  most  distinctly 
to  repudiate. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  for  the  COLONIES  (the  Earl 
of  Onslow)  :  My  Lords,  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference which  appears  in  2'he  Standard 
substantially  represents  what  took  place. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  inaccu- 
rate in  some  important  details,  and  it  is 
so  incomplete  as  to  give  a  misleading 
impression  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
as  to  some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
which  were  discussed.  I  might  especi- 
ally refer  to  the  subject  mentioned  by 
the  noble  Earl,  the  New  Hebrides,  as  to 

The  Earl  of  Ronhery 


which  there  is  no  report  whatever  of  the 
very  able  speeches  which  were  delivered 
by  one  of  the  Representatives  of  New  Zea- 
land, in  favour  of  the  proposals  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  before  the 
Conference.  I  believe  I  am  not  inaccurate 
in  saying,  that  there  was  ultimately  a 
general  disposition  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  delegates  present  to  accept  as  satis- 
factory the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. We  are  most  anxious  to  lay 
on  the  Table  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  earliest  possible  date,  a  full 
account  and  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  Conference.  Some  of  these  are  al- 
ready in  print,  and  others  are  in  the 
printers'  hands ;  but,  before  they  can  be 
presented,  the  noble  Earl  will  under- 
stand that  it  will  necessarily  take  some 
short  time  for  the  different  delegates  to 
revise  the  reports,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  in  every  respect  accurate.  As  soon  as 
that  is  done,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Conference,  which  will  be  early  next 
week.  Papers  will  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment giving  a  complete  account  of  both 
the  subjects  and  the  details  of  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  Conference.  Whether 
they  may  be  spicy  or  not,  they  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  your  Lordships 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERr:  Will  the 
Papers  contain  reports  of  the  speeches 
of  the  delegates  ? 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW  :  The  reports 
will  be,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  dis- 
cussions, verbatim. 

CUSTOMS  CONSOLIDATION    ACT   (1876) 

AMENDMENT    BILL. 

(The  Lord  Brabourne.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord  BRAJBOURNE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  its  object  was  to  remove  the  unfair 
regulation  which  made  every  person  on 
board  a  ship  on  which  smuggled  goods 
were  found,  liable  to  the  penalties  for 
smuggling.  The  Bill  proposed  that  the 
liability  should  only  accrue  in  case  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  person  charged 
was  concerned  in  or  privy  to  the  illegal 
act.  The  measure  had  passed  the  other 
Houso  of  Parliament  without  opposi- 
tion. 

Moved,''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\*' 
— (2%tf  Lord  Brabourm.) 
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Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  ac- 
cordingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

AFGHANISTAN— REPORTED   DIS- 
TURBANCES. 

MINISTERIAL   STATEMENT. 

The  SECRETAEY  of  STATE  roa 
INDIA  (Viscount  Cross)  :  Yesterday, 
in  answer  to  the  Question  of  a  noble 
Earl  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place 
(the  Earl  of  Fife)  I  promised  that  I 
would  lay  before  your  Lordships  to-day 
any  information  that  I  might  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Viceroy  with  regard  to 
the  reported  disturbances  in  Afghanis- 
tan. In  accordance  with  that  promise, 
the  information  I  have  to  give  to  your 
Lordships  is  this — The  intelligence  re- 
ceived from  the  Viceroy  to-day  does  not 
confirm  the  report  referred  to  by  the 
noble  Earl  in  his  Question  of  yesterday. 
No  fighting  is  reported  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Khybor  Pass,  though  it  appears  that  an 
engagement  took  place  on  the  12  th  ultimo 
between  the  Ameer's  troops  and  the 
tribes  in  the  Hotak  country,  in  which 
both  sides  are  said  to  have  claimed  the 
advantage.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  the  Ameer  is  not 
holding  his  own,  as  well  as  the  Pass. 

UouBO  adjourned  at  half  past  Four  o'clock, 

to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 
before  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  Uh  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— New  Writ  Issued— F«r  Cork 
(North  -  East  Cork  Division),  v.  Edmund 
liCamy,  esquire,  Steward  or  Bailiff  of  Her 
^Iajcsty*s  Throe  Chiltern  Hundreds  of  Stoke, 
Desborough,  and  Bonenham,  in  the  County 
of  Buckingham. 

PuiiLic  Bills  —  Second  Heading  —  Municipal 
Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amendment 
(No.  2)  [176]. 

Commiftic— Truck  [109]— n.r. 

Hcport — Metropolis  Slanagement  Acts  Amend- 
ment (No.  2)  •  [16(5]  and  Metropolis  Manage- 
nifnt  Acts  Amendment  (Westminster)  '[208], 
coHsuliflrtfni  into  Metropolis  Management  (Bat- 
tersoa  and  Westminster)  •  [2'58]. 

IFil/idrawn—Viiyaio  Bill  Legislation  •  [107]. 


Provisional  Order  Hills— Third  Reading — 
Local  Government  (Highways)  *  [224]; 
Local  Government  (Poor  Law)*  |226i; 
Local  Government  (Poor  Law)  (No.  2)  • 
[227],  and  passed. 

MOTION. 


NEW  WRIT. 

Mb.  SHEIL  (Meath,  S.)  moved— 

**  That  a  new  Writ  be  issued  for  the  election 
of  a  Member  to  servo  in  the  present  Parliament 
for  the  North- Eastern  Division  of  the  County 
of  Cork  in  the  room  of  Edmund  Loamy, 
Esquire,  who,  since  his  election,  has  accepted 
the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds." 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  (Secretary  of 
State  for  War)  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  hoQ.  Gentleman  who  has  made  this 
Motion  at  what  time  the  hon.  Member 
accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds? 

Mr.  SHEIL  :  I  cannot  say  with  abso- 
lute certainty ;  but  I  think  it  was  in  the 
month  of  September  last. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Q  UJS  RTIO  N  S. 

RAILWAY   COMPANIES— FREE  PASSES 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  SHIRLEY  (Yorkshire,  W.R., 
Doncaster)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Whether  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  the  various  Eailway 
Companies  so  that  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment may  be  carried  over  all  lines  free 
of  expense,  as  in  Australia  and  other 
countries  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle)  (who  replied)  said :  In  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  Member,  I  have  to  say 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no  power 
whatever  to  interfere  with  any  arrange- 
ments the  Railway  Companies  may  wish 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  free 
passes  on  their  line. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)-TnE  MASTER 
OF  THE  ARMAGH  WORKHOUSE. 

Mr.  BLANE  (Armagh,  8.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  the  Local  Government 
Board,  of  which  he  is  President,  refused 
to  sanction  the  appointment  of  a  person 
as  Master  of  the  Armagh  Workhouse 
on  account  of  having  been  decreed  for 
seduction  before  Judge  Gamble  in  1886 ; 
whether,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of 
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tlio  Local  Government  Board  to  sanction 
the  appointment,  the  Guardians  passed 
a  Eesolution  again  requesting  them  to 
give  their  approval,  and  enclosing  testi- 
monials ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
will  take  serious  consideration  of  the 
matter  ? 

The  PAELTAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Tlianet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
finally  declined  to  sanction  this  appoint- 
ment, and  the  Guardians  have  ordered 
advertisements  to  be  published  for  a 
new  election.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
dition to  the  Question  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  given  private  Notice,  I  find 
that  the  testimonials  did  include  one 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth  in  the  terms 
described.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  that  testimonial  was  given 
some  weeks  before  the  matter  reflecting 
on  the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Brooks 
had  gained  publicity,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  rev.  gentleman  was 
quite  unaware  of  it. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)-BLACK- 
LION  PETTY  SESSIONS— ARREST  OF 
JOHN  KEANY. 

Mk.  BLANE  (Armagh,  S.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  Sergeant  John 
Grimley  arrested  a  man  named  John 
Keany,  on  the  19th  March  last,  on  the 
charge  of  drunkenness,  and  kept  him 
confined  in  the  lockup  for  fully  eight 
hours ;  whether,  on  the  charge  being  in- 
vestigated at  Blacklion  Petty  Sessions 
(County  Cavan),  on  the  18tb  instant, 
before  Messrs.  W.  C.  Bracken  and 
Phibs  Nixon,  J.P.'s,  five  witnesses,  in- 
cluding the  constable  who  assisted  at 
the  arrest  and  the  barrack  orderly,  swore 
that  Keany  was  perfectly  sober,  and  had 
no  appearance  of  drink  on  him  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest;  whether,  notwith- 
standing this  evidence  for  the  defence, 
the  presiding  magistrates  marked  in  the 
case  **  no  rule  ;  "  whether  this  sergeant 
has  been  removed  from  the  district ; 
and,  if  so,  for  what  reason;  whether  a 
Report  complaining  of  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  his  making  the  arrest 
referred  to  was  sent  by  a  respectable 
man  named  M*Keon,  stationmaster  on 
the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Coun- 
ties Railway  ;  and,  will  the  Government 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Blane 


The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  facts  are  substantially  as 
stated  in  the  Question.  The  magistrates 
considered  that  Keany  must  have  been 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
having  regard  to  the  quantity  which  it 
was  admitted  he  had  taken ;  and  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  sergeant  fully 
believed  such  to  be  the  case  when  he 
made  the  arrest.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tradictory evidence  given,  they  decided 
upon  marking  '^  no  rule."  The  sergeant 
has  been  transferred  in  the  interest  of 
the  Public  Service,  but  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  this  case.  M'Keon  did  com- 
plain to  the  district  officer,  who  thought 
it  proper  to  wait  for  the  sworn  evidence 
in  the  case,  and  when  it  was  marked 
**  no  rule,"  he  considered  further  steps 
unnecessary. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)  —  BELFAST 
BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS— GRATUITIES 
TO  OFFICIALS. 

Mr.  BLANE  (Armagh,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  fiie  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  If  the  attention  of  the 
Local  Qovemment  Board  has  been 
directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Bel- 
fast Board  of  Guardians  on  the  19th  in- 
stant, when  £10  was  voted  to  Mr.  James 
C.  Neeson,  acting  clerk  of  the  Union, 
for  his  services  as  Beturning  Officer  in 
the  room  of  the  clerk  of  the  Union  who 
was  ill,  and  £4  to  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Hobb,  sub-clerk,  who  assisted  Mr. 
Neeson  on  the  occasion ;  does  the  clerk 
receive  £50  annually  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  Returning  Officer,  let 
there  be  contested  elections  or  not ; 
does  this  sum  form  part  of  his  salary  or 
a  bonus,  and  is  it  paid  from  Imperial  or 
local  funds;  was  there  a  deputy  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  Mr.  Neeson' s  ordi- 
nary duties,  and  at  what  remuneration 
and  how  long  engaged ;  and,  have  the 
Local  Government  Board  sanctioned  the 
payment  of  the  moneys  to  Messrs. 
Neeson  and  Robb  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  Yes,  Sir ;  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  aware  of  this  case,  the  facts  of 
which  are  substantially  as  represented  in 
the  Question.  The  salary  attached  to 
the  office  of  Returning  Officer  is  £50 
a-year.    It  is  payable  in  addition  to  the 
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salary  of  the  Clork  of  the  TTDton,  and 
like  tbat  salary  is  chargeable  to  the 
poor's  rate  of  the  Union  at  large.  A 
temporary  assistant  clerk  was  appointed, 
at  the  rate  of  25i.  a-week,  to  discharge 
the  ordinary  duties  of  Mr.  Noeson  while 
he  acted  as  Clerk  and  Beturning  Officer. 
The  payment  of  the  amounts  voted  to 
Messrs.  Neeson  and  Cobb  has  not  yet 
been  sanction  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  aa  a  Notice  of  Motion  has  been 
given  by  one  of  the  Guardiane  to  have 
the  question  of  remuneration  recon- 
sidered. 


Mr.  BLANE  (Armagh,  9.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  complaints  have 
reached  him,  In  connection  with  a  case 
recently  tried  between  Mr.  Edward  Little, 
cab  owner,  and  the  Postmaster  of  Black- 
rock,  that  the  subpcenas  issued  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Byrne,  Mr.  Little's  solicitor,  to 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  which  were 
posted  on  the  Hth  April  and  should 
have  been  delivered  that  evening,  were 
not  delivered  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
I6th,  on  which  day  the  case  was  tried, 
and  that  in  coasequocce  of  the  non- 
appearsnce  of  these  witnesses  the  Post- 
master won  the  case ;  and,  whether  he 
will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
this  alleged  detention  of  summonses  in 
the  Post  Office  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  No  such  complaint  appears  to  have 
been  received  by  the  Irish  Government. 
In  the  case  of  any  alleged  irregularities 
on  the  part  of  Post  Office  officials,  the 
proper  course  is  for  the  person  feeling 
aggrieved  to  communicate  with  the  Post- 
master General. 

CHURCH  ESTATES  COMMISSIONERS - 
VACANT  LAND,  BREAM'S  BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY  LANE. 

Mn.  CHANNINQ  (Northampton,  E.) 
asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  West  Essex,  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioner, Whether  the  Church  Estates 
Commission,  in  1879,  pulled  down  the 
dwellings  of  about  1,000  poor  people,  on 
laud  near  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane ;  whether  this  land  has,  since  1879, 
lain  desolate,  and  paid  neither  rent  nor 


rates ;  whether  the  Commissioners  will 
now  let  or  sell  the  land  for  artizans' 
dwellings,  under  "The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1885,"  section  II, 
sub-section  2,  at  a  reasonable  rate  for 
the  purpose ;  whether  the  Commissioners 
will  consider  the  advisability  of  passing 
a  Tute  that  in  no  case  should  more  than 
15  families  of  the  working  classes  be 
evicted  at  one  time  from  land  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  without  pre- 
vious notice  in  writing  to  every  Bishop 
and  other  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner, 
and  a  Return  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and,  whether,  until  the 
said  land  is  built  upon,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  will  allow  the  land  to  be 
nsed  as  a  playground  for  the  children  of 
the  neighbourhood  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWJN-IBBETSON 
(Essex,  Epping);  lu  1879  the  land  in 
question  came  into  the  possession  of  tbo 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  on  the  expiring 
of  the  leases.  It  was  covered  with  small 
tenements  of  a  miserable  description  and 
occupied  by  a  dense  population,  living 
in  degraded  circumstances  and  having  a 
considerable  admixture  of  the  criminal 
classes.  They  may  have  numbered  1,000 
persons.  The  Eoclosisetical  Commis- 
sioners, in  co-operation  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  took  steps  for 
clearing  this  area  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  formed  a  new  street  there. 
Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time  for  letting  the  land  ;  and,  as 
regards  a  portion,  they  are  likely  to  come 
to  a  successful  issue  almost  immediately. 
The  value  of  the  land,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  Law  Courts,  renders  it 
unsuitable  for  the  erection  of  workmen's 
dwellings  ;  but  tbo  Commissioners  have 
oSered  land  the  other  side  of  Fetter  Lane 
at  a  much  lower  price  for  the  purpose. 
They  have  from  time  to  time  sold  or  let 
on  building  leases  upwards  of  20  sites  in 
the  Metropolis  for  the  erection  of  work- 
men's dwellings.  The  number  of  the 
tenements  for  which  such  sales  or  lettings 
were  designed  to  provide  may  be  taken 
at  2,000.  The  Commissioners  have  never 
evicted  as  many  as  15  families  of  the 
working  classes  at  one  time  from  their 
property ;  and  as  they  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  do  so  in  the  future  they  are 
not  prepared  to  make  any  now  Rule  on 
the  subject.  The  Kyrle  Society  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  Com- 
missioners with  reference  to  a  temporary 
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occupation  of  the  land  pending  its  appro- 
priation for  building  purposes. 

WAR  OFFICE  (ORDNANCE  DEPART- 
MENT)—SMALL  ARMS  — THE  MET- 
FORD  RIFLES. 

Colonel  HUGHES-H ALLETT 
(Rochester)  asked  the  Surveyor  General 
of  the  Ordnance,  Whether  the  Metford 
rifle  barrel  has  been  officially  recom- 
mended for  adoption  in  the  place  of  the 
reversed  ratchet  barrel  as  issued  to  the 
Army  experimentally;  and,  if  so,  the 
date  of  the  recommendation ;  and,  whe- 
ther any  decision  has  been  arrived  at 
with  respect  to  the  Metford  barrel ;  and, 
if  not,  when  a  decision  may  be  ex- 
pected ? 

The  surveyor  GENERAL  of 
ORDNANCE  (Mr.  Northcotb)  ( Exeter): 
On  the  5th  of  January  last  the  Special 
Committee  on  Small  Arms  recommended 
that  the  Metford  system  of  riflinp^  should 
be  adopted  for  Her  Majesty's  Service  ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  February  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  intimated  to  that 
Committee,  when  giving  instructions  as 
to  magazine  arms,  that  the  question 
of  rifling  had  been  determined  in  favour 
of  the  Metford  system. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  (SCOTLAND) 
—THE  GAELIC  LANGUAGE. 

Db.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) 
asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  any 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Scotch  Education  in  Argyllshire  speak 
or  understand  Gaelic ;  and,  if  not,  whe- 
ther the  Department  will  consider  the 
expediency  of  making  some  arrange- 
ment for  the  inspection  of  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  districts  of  that  county,  which 
will  enable  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch 
Code  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
language  to  be  taken  advantage  of  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Maodonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Universities)  :  One  of  the 
Inspectors  in  Argyllshire  is  qualified  to 
conduct  the  examinations  in  Gaelic  for 
the  grant  under  the  Scotch  Code,  should 
any  application  for  examination  in 
Gaelic  be  made.  No  such  examination 
has  been  applied  for  hitherto. 

VACCINATION   ACTS— DISTRESS  WAR- 
RANT AT  KETTERING. 

Mr.  CHANNING  (Northampton,  E.) 
asked   the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Sir  Hefiry  Selmn^lhheUon 


Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  recent  execution  of  a  dis- 
tress warrant  on  Edward  Johnson,  of 
Kettering,  for  non-payment  of  a  fine 
under  the  Vaccination  Acts  ;  whether  it 
is  a  fact,  as  reported,  that  the  police  in 
carrying  out  the  distress  removed  a  har- 
monium for  which  £8  had  been  paid, 
and  which  was  valued  at  £5  ;  whether, 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mrs.  John- 
son, the  police  stated  that  they  were 
taking  the  harmonium  to  the  police 
station;  and,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Mrs.  Johnson  as  to  when  and  where 
the  harmonium  would  be  sold,  the  In- 
spector replied — 

"  I  don't  know  when  nor  where,  nor  can  I 
tell  you  any  more  about  it.  Here  is  the  receipt 
for  it;  that  is  enough  for  you  ;  " 

whether  the  Inspector,  after  placing  the 
harmonium  in  the  conveyance  he  brought 
with  him,  at  once  drove  away  with  it 
to  an  auction  sale  at  Crasford,  four 
miles  off,  where  the  harmonium  was  im- 
mediately sold  for  the  sum  of  £2  ;  whe- 
ther the  action  of  the  police,  in  thus 
removing  an  article  seized  under  a  dis- 
tress warrant,  and  refusing  information 
as  to  time  and  place  of  sale,  was  within 
their  powers  ujider  the  existing  law ; 
and,  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  will  make  some  representation  to  the 
Local  Bench  of  Magistrates  to  prevent 
any  similar  occurrences  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  I 
have  received  a  Report  from  the  Chief 
Constable  as  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
distress.  Johnson  was  unable  to  inform 
the  police  what  he  had  paid  for  the  har- 
monium, but  said  that  he  valued  it  at 
£4  or  £5,  and  requested  the  police  to 
take  the  harmonium  rather  than  any 
other  chattels.  The  Inspector  did  tell 
Mrs.  Johnson  that  he  could  not  inform 
her  where  the  harmonium  would  be 
sold.  He  took  it  to  the  police-station, 
and  from  thence,  in  consequence  of  some 
excitement  among  the  neighbours  which 
led  hioi  to  fear  a  disturbance,  ho  took  it 
to  an  auction  sale  at  Crasford,  where  it 
was  sold  for  £2.  Assuming  that  the 
distress  was  otherwise  regular — and  I 
am  assured  that  it  was — I  am  not  aware 
that  the  law  requires  the  police  to  give 
information  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  sale.  I  will  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  the  magistrates  to    ascertaii^ 
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whether   the   statutory   period   of  five  Crown  rents  not  unfrequently  occur,  and 

days  intervened  between  the  making  of  occasion  much  trouble  and  expense  to 

the  distress  and  the  removal  of  the  har-  the  Commissioners  of  Woods.     Two  or 

monium.  three  landowners,    whose    predecessors 

have  paid  Crown  rents  for  generations, 

ADMIRALTY— DOCKYARDS  —  HAUL-  have   within    recent    vears    repudiated 

BOWLINE.  their  liability,    and    put  the   Commis- 

Me.  JOHN  O'CONNOE  (Tipperary,  sioners  to    the    expense    of    not    only 

S.)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi*  making  local  inquiries,  but  also  Record 

ralty,  Whether  it  is  intended  to  proceed  searches  in  order  to  prove  their  title, 

with  the  erection  of  the  coaling  wharf  I  am  not  aware  of  any  dissatisfaction 

at  Haulbowline  Docks ;  whether  he  will  with  the  administration  of  the  Office, 
urge  the  docks  engineer  to  put  the  piling 

machinery  in  repair  before  the  summer  EXTRAORDINARY    TITHE    RENT- 

arrives,  when  the  machinery  will  be  re-  CHARGE— THE  CAPITAL  VALUE, 

quired;  and,  whether  any  of  the  ship-  ^^  STANLEY  LEIGHTON (Shrop- 

wrights  employed  at   Haulbowline  are  ^^^      Oswestry)  asked  the  Secretary  of 

under  notice  to   be  discharged  by  the  g^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^^  Department,  Whe^ 

IstJuner             ^-/^r»TA   /t      i    r^  ther  the  Land  Commissioners,  appointed 

The  first    lord  (Lord  Geohoe  „„j^,  t^e  authority  of  "  The   Extra- 

Hamilton)    Middlesex,  EaUng):  Yes;  ordinary  Tithe  Rent-Charge  Redemptioa 

It  18  intended  to  proceed  with  the  work  ^^^    jg-'gg  „  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  oertiBed  the 

at  Haulbowhne,  and  all  the  machinery  ^-^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Extraordinary  Tithe 

required  for  the  pppose  will  be  put  in  Rent-Charge  in  any  parish;  and,  whe- 

order.      Three   shipwrights  are  under  ^^^      ^^jjf  ^^^j^    certificate   has  been 

notice  to  be  discharged  on  the  1st  of  ^^^    ^^^^    jj^^    Extraordinary    Tithe 

"''*'^®'  Rent-Charge  will  be   assessable  under 

COMMISSIONERS    OF    WOODS    AND  Section  4   of  49  &  50    Vict    c    54,  ao- 

FORESTS-CROWN  BENTS  IN  WALES.  "'"•^"'K  *°  *^«  «*f  t  "^^'^^f.'  °^  f^''Y\ 

^r     Trx.xT-D-/-ixT  /T^    V  I.    »    \     1    J  t'on  *8  were  used  before  the  said  Act 

Mk.  KENYON  (Denbigh,  &o.)  asked  ^^  passed? 

the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  De-  rj^E     UNDER     SECRETARY    of 

partment,  Whether  the  Commissioners  staTE  (Mr.  Stuaet-Woetley)  (Shef- 

of  Woods  and  Forests  are  now  exacting  g^jj  Haliam)  (who  replied)  said:  The 

a  Crown    rent    from    Mr.   Wynne,   of  ^^^  Commissioners  have  not  yet  made 

Peniarth,    County   Merioneth     without  ^  certificate  in  respect  of  any  parish, 

being  able  to  prove  the  lands  out  of  ^he  hon.  Member  will  learn  from  the 

which  the  said  rent  issues,  though  it  Commissioners'    Report,   recently    pre- 

has  been  clearly  pointed  out  to  them  ^^^^    ^j^^j  ^^e  labour  thrown   upon 

that  the  said  rent  should  issue  out  of  an  ^y^^  Commissioners  by  the  Act  of  last 

adjoining  farm,  the  property  of  another  ^^g  ^^^  j^          ^^^  that  a  great 

owner ;  and,  whether  he  is  aware  that  ^         preliminary  investigations  have 

cases  of  this  kind  are  constently  oo-  been,and8tillremaintobe,made.  Never- 

cumng  m  different  pwts  of  Wales,  and  t^eless,  the  Commissioners  report  that 

that  great  and  general  dissatisfaction  18  jj^       ^jy  endeavour   to   complete  the 

expressed  at  the  administration  of  this  parrying  out  of  the  Act  soon  after  the 

m  ®  ^V^™m  »'^^**y              mT,7:-A  close  of  the  Current  financial  year.    The 

o  J^^  SECRETARY  to  thbTREA-  ^^^^^r  to  the  hon.  Member's  second 

SURY  (Mr   Jaotson)  (Leeds,  N.)  (who  Question  depends  upon  what  is  to  be 

replied)  said :  The  rent  supposed  to  be  considered  the  proper  construction  of 

referred  to  is  an  ancient  manorial  rent  t,,^  ^^h  section  of  the   Extraordinary 

of  1«.  U.  per  annum,  charged  on  a  pro-  ^j^jj^  Redemption  Act  of  last  year,  as 

perty  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Wynne.  ^  ^y^^^^  j^  ^  J^i^  not  be  proper  for  me 

The  rent  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  to  offer  an  opinion, 

the  owner  of  the  same  premises  certainly  ^ 

for  50  years,  and  the  tJommis^ners  of  ^^^^  KONG-PUNISHMENT  OF 

Woods  are  advised  that  Mr.  Wynne  is  T:.T/-.n<-.Tvrn 

now  liable  for  it ;  but  further  inquiries  FLOGGING, 

are  being    made.      Oases  of  disputed  Me.   POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 

liability  for  ancient  fee  farm  and  other  mingham,  S.)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  the 
flogging  of  prisoners  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  had  been  abolished  under  Sir 
John  Pope  Hennessy's  administration, 
has  been  re-introduced  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and,  whether 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  day  after  the  Legis- 
lature of  Hong  Kong  had  passed  an 
Ordinance  permitting  flogging,  24 
Chinese  prisoners  were  flogged  in  Hong 
Kong  Prison  for  mere  prison  offences,  by 
order  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  a  junior 
Civil  servant,  who  is  at  present  acting  as 
Governor  of  the  gaol  ? 

The  SEOEETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  In  the 
new  set  of  Prison  Hegulations  for  Hong 
Kong,  passed  last  year,  a  Eegulation 
was  included  restoring  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  gaol  the  power  of  sen- 
tencing prisoners  in  his  own  authority  to 
corporal   punishment  not  exceeding  12 
strokes  of  the  rattan  in  cases  of  mutiny, 
incitement  to  mutiny,  personal  violence, 
repetition  of  threatening  language,  or 
any  act  of  insubordination  requiring  to 
be  suppressed  by  extraordinary  means. 
Each  case  of  the  exercise  of  such  power 
to  be  reported  to  the  Governor.     The 
power  was  restored  upon  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  gaol  reporting  that  with- 
out it  he  could  not  safely  introduce  cer- 
tain prison  reforms,  which  included  re- 
duction of  diet,  the  existing  diet  having 
been  considered  as  much  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  health.     The  Superin- 
tendent considered  that  any  such  changes 
were  likely  to  lead  to  mutiny  among  the  I 
Chinese  prisoners,  which  would  require  ' 
to  be  promptly  quelled.  The  Eegulation  ' 
was  recommended  by  a  Special  Commis- 1 
sion,    with  one  dissentient,  and  by  the  ■ 
acting  Governor,  and  was  approved  by  1 
my  Predecessor  in  December  last.     On  | 
January  31,  the  reduction  in  diet  having  i 
been  brought  into  force  on  January  20, 1 
a  mutiny   broke   out,   and  the  Acting  | 
Superintendent    (Mr.    Mitchell    Innes) 
ordered   54   out    of    135    mutineers  to 
receive  12  strokes  each;  subsequently, 
after  an  inquiry  before  the  Superinten- 
dent and  a  Police  Magistrate,  under  a 
power  which  has  never  been  suspended, 
1 1  of  the  rinprleaders  were  sentenced  to 
18  strokes.     The  Governor  appointed  a 
Special  Committee  to  inquire  into  what 
had  happened ;  and  they  reported  that 
the  action  of  the  Acting  Superintendent 
was  necessary,  and  justified  by  the  cir- 

Mr,  Powell  Williams 


cumstances.  The  Acting  Governor  re" 
ports  that  latterly  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline both  in  the  number  of  prisoners 
and  in  that  of  prison  offences. 

Mr.  CHANNING  (Northampton,  E.) : 
Cannot  Her  Majesty's  Government  re- 
commend any  alternative  punishment 
instead  of  flogging  ? 

Sir  HENEY  HOLLAND  said,  there 
were  alternatives;  but  flogging  was 
considered  necessary  in  certain  cases. 

IRISH  LAND  COMMISSIONERS— SIT- 
TINGS IN  WICKLOW. 

Mr.  BYENE  (Wicklow,  W.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Why  the  Land  Commissioners 
have  not  sat  in  the  County  of  Wicklow 
in  March  or  April  this  year,  as  they  have 
done  in  previous  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  fair  rents;  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  tenant  farmers,  who  have  serv^ed 
originating  notices  on  their  landlords 
long  since,  have  to  wait  unusually  long 
periods  to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed  ;  and, 
whether  the  Sub-Commissioners,  who 
are  announced  to  be  at  the  Court  House 
of  Shillelagh  on  the  9th  May  instant, 
to  fix  rents  of  plots  of  land  for  la- 
bourers' cottages  in  that  Union,  could 
then  fix  fair  rents  for  tenants  in  the 
district  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDEE 
SECEETAEY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Land  Commissioners  report 
that  there  is  no  fixed  time  in  the  course 
of  a  year  for  the  sitting  of  a  Sub-Com- 
mission in  any  particular  county.  The 
last  sitting  in  County  Wicklow  was  in 
August,  1886,  and  all  the  cases  then 
listed  for  hearing  were  disposed  of,  with 
the  exception  of  seven,  which  had  to  be 
adjourned  for  legal  reasons.  There  has 
been  no  unusual,  or  unavoidable,  delay 
in  hearing  Wicklow  cases.  It  would  not 
be  practicable  to  carry  out  the  suggestion 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Question. 
The  Sub-Commission  referred  to  consists 
of  two  members  only,  the  legal  member 
being  with  difficulty  spared  for  one  day 
from  his  work  of  fixing  fair  rents  in  the 
County  Louth,  and  it  will  have  a  special 
delegation  to  dispose  of  labourers'  cottage 
cases  under  the  provisions  of  the  La- 
bourers' Acts.  The  circumstances  would 
not,  therefore,  admit  of  its  being  em- 
ployed in  fixing  fair  rents. 
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EOTAL   IRISH    CONSTABULARY— PAR. 

LIAMENTARY      QUOTA      FOR      TIP- 

PERARY,  NORTH  RIDING. 

Mit.  P.  J.  O'BEIEN  (Tipperary,  N.) 
aaked  the  Chief  Secretarj  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether  at  any 
time  the  Farliamenfary  quota  of  the 
Poiice  Force  for  the  North  Hiding  of  the 
County  of  Tipperary  was  fixed  at  ?09  I 
men  ;  if  eo,  up  to  what  date,  and,  on  I 
what  ground  has  the  quota  been  Bince  I 
reduced  to  2.66  men,  and  the  distriut  in 
consequence  charged  for  extra  police? 

This  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Habmab) 
(Kent, Isle  of  Tlianet)(who  replied)  eaid: 
Up  to  July,  1882,  the  free  quotn  of  the 
North  Ridingof  the  County  of  Tipperary 
was  309  men.  At  that  date  the  quin- 
quennial  reriaion  was  carried  out,  and 
this  number  waa  reduced  to25Dmen; 
but  in  August,  1885,  on  a  distribution 
of  ihe  force  under  48  Vict,,  c.  12,  thia 
number  waa  increased  to  2GG  men.  At 
theao  distributions  the  number  fixed  for 
this  county  was  that  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled on  conaiderationa  of  area,  popula- 
tion, and  conformation  as  applied  to 
countiea  generally.  The  only  extra  force 
now  in  the  Riding  is  43  men,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutoaant  pursuant  to 
Secliou  13of6&7  IFill.  IV..  c.  13,  to 
districts  declared  by  Proclamatiun  to  be 
in  a  state  of  disturbance.  Tliere  are  no 
extra  men  appointed  at  the  requeet  of 
the  magistrates  to  this  county  for  ordi- 
nary duty, 

Mb.  JOHN  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary, 
9.) :  May  I  ask  the  right  lion,  and  gal- 
lant Oentleman  when  this  declaration 
of  disturbance  waa  made  ? 

CoMNEL  KINO-HARMAN  :  I  must 
aak  the  hon.  Member  to  give  me  Notice 
of  that.  Ihavenotgottbeinformatiouyet. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 
ACT  —  IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLE 
FROM  IRELAND. 

Sill  JOHN  SWINBURNE  (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield)  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Agriculture,  What  steps  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  taken  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  cattle  which  have  been 
in  contact  with  cattle  suffering  from 
pi  euro-pneumonia  in  or  near  the  City  of 
Dublin  from  being  landed  in  Great 
Britain  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  DUCHY 
(Lord  Jobs  IiUkiibks)  (Leioeeterahire, 
TOL.  OOOXIV.    [raiBD  (sbieb.] 
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E.) :  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
not  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  the  laud- 
ing in  Great  Britain  of  cattle  from  any 
part  of  Ireland  ;  but  as  a  result  of  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  the  Irish 
Qovernuient  have  passed  an  Order, 
with  tbo  object  of  preventing  the  ex- 
portation of  animals  from  certain  die* 
tricta  in  or  near  Dublin  iu  which  pleuro- 
pneumonia is  known  to  exist.  The  cor- 
respondence IS  now  complete,  and  will 
be  laid  before  Parliament. 

ADMIIiALTY-TUE    DOCKYARDS— DIS- 
CHARGE OF  WORKMEN. 
Colonel    HUG  HES -HALLETT 

(Rochester)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  On  what  priniiplo  it  has  been 
determined  that  men  shall  be  selected 
for  discharge  in  the  reduction  now  being 
made  at  Cbatbam  and  in  other  Royal 
Diickyards  ;  whether  the  selection  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  in 
command  of  those  Dockyards,  or  ar- 
ranged by  the  Admiralty  ;  and,  whether 
any  regard  is  paid  to  length  of  service  ; 
and,  if  £0,  what  length  of  service  con- 
stitutes  a  claini  to  continued    emplay- 

TuE  FIRST  LORD  (Lord  Gsohqh 
Hauilton)  (Middlesex,  Esling) :  It  will 
probably  be  convenient  that  I  should 
quote  the  Dockyard  Regulation  with 
regard  to  the  discharges  of  men  from  the 
Royal  Dockyard — 

"  When  a  reduction  is  orderod  to  be  made  io 
sny  department  of  tho  Yurd,  particular  care  is 
to  lie  taken  tbat,  without  favour  or  paitialitv, 
such  persons  are  discliaiged  as,  by  the  Report 
of  their  reapectivo  superiors  and  the  inspection 
of  the  Superintendent,  may  be  found  from  aoie, 
inBmiity,  and  inability  to  be  the  least  fit  for 
their  respective  situations.'' 
I  can  only  add  that  tho  Admiral  Super- 
intendents are  moat  careful  in  supervis- 
ing the  lists  of  men  whom  it  is  proposed 
should  be  discharged.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  only  men  discharged 
are  the  hired  men,  whose  engagements 
render  them  liable  to  discbarge  at  aoTen 
days'  notice.  Not  being  entitled  to 
pension,  their  pay  ia  higher  than  that  of 
the  men  on  the  Eatablishment. 

Captain  PRICE  (Devonport) :  May 
I  ask  whether  there  are  any  officials  at 
the  Admiralty  who  examine  into  these 
cases  one  by  one  to  see  that  the  Regula- 
tions are  carried  out  7 
I  LoBD  GEOEQE  HAMILTON  i  No, 
Sir ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Admiral  Super- 
I  intendents. 
8  0 
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VVAU    OFFICE-PROMOTION    OF    CAP-  ^LSltffl'jJ" Vl  88o'Z\^  wis 

TAINS-THE  AMENDED  WARRANT-  entirely  different,     ^f /S^O  t*^®  J^^^" 

THE  JUBILEE  YEAR.  transferred  from  malt  to  beer  wtuch  was 

not  a  simple  remission,  as  m  tne  case 

Colonel    HUGHES-HALLETT  ^qw  before  us;  and  the  drawback  on 

(Rocliester)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  malt  was  allowed  because  the  repeal  of 

for  War,  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  the  duty  took  effect  from  October  1, 1880, 

amended  warrant  of   1st  January  last,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Act  repealing 

which  practically  stops  the  promotion  of  the  duty  came  into  operation.     In  the 

captains  to  the  rank  of  major  until  the  case  of  tobacco,  time  has  been  given  for 

two  second  lieutenant  colonels  and  super-  manufacturers  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks, 
numerary  maiors  in  territorial  ree:iments 

have  been  absorbed,  he  will,  on  the  oc  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE^THE  COAL 

casion  of  this  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Ma-  MINES,  &c.  REGULATION  BILL, 

jesty's  reign,  take  into  consideration  the  Mr.    W.     ORAWFOED     (Durham, 

case  of  captains  of  18  years'  full  pay  Mid)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

service,  whose  prospects  have  been  pre-  the  Home  Department,  If  he  will  promise 

judiced  by  the  Warrant  alluded  to,  by  not  to  take  the  next  stages  of  the  Coal 

recommending  them  to  Her  Majesty  for  Mines,  &c.,  Regulation  Bill  after  mid- 

a  step  of  brevet  rank,   provided  they  might,  on  any  night,  so  as  to  give  time 

are   proposed   for    that  step    by   their  for  discussion  ? 

superiors?  The     UNDER     SECRETARY     of 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr.  STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Woktley)  (Shef- 

E. Stanhope) (Lincolnshire, Homcastle):  field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  We 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  sugges-  adhere  to  the  pledge  given  on  April  28 

tion  in  my  hon.  Friend's  Question.    Pro-  as  to  the  next  stage.     In  the  interests  of 

motion  to  the  rank  of  major  is  mainly  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  I  had  rather  not 

regimental,  and  considerable  inequality  name  any  hour  after  which  any  stages 

in  the  rate  of  promotion  is,  therefore,  will  not  be  taken, 

inevitable.    There  are  a  few  captains  of  ^^^  MEETINGS  (METROPOLIS) - 

i„/r?„  '*rf  f '         •  \  "          '  ^'°A  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  POLICE, 

motion  has  of  late  years  been  so  rapid  ^,      ^^^,^c^  o.mrTA-nm   /o.t_       j..  ^ 

that  very  few  captains  have  even  nearly  „M«-  JAMES  STUART   (Shoreditch, 

approached  the  period  for  compulsory  Hoxton)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

retirement.     Now  that  that  period  has  ^-^f,  Home  Department,    Whether    he 

been  postponed  for  five  years,  it  is  hoped  ^'^^  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a 

that  all  deserving  officers  in  the  rank  of  Copy  of  the  Instructions  under  which 

captain  will  be  promoted,  notwithstand-  ^^^  Metropolitan  Pohco  are  authorized 

ing  that  promotion  will  be  for  a  time  ^^  act  in  respect  of  public  meetings  held 

retarded   by  the   recent   alterations  of  ^"^  °P®^  «P?S!®  I?  **^®  ^^^I??^^^^^^ 

establishment.  The    UNDER     SECRETARY    of 

STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 

WAYS  AND  MEANS-THE  FINANCIAL  field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said,  except 

HESOLUTIONS-THE  TOBACCO  DUTY,  a  General  Police  Order  which  has  been 

Dr.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College)  public  property  for  many  years,  and  the 

asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  substance  of  which  is  that  the  police  are 

Whether  he  has  considered  the  possi-  not  to  interfere  with  persons  attending 

bility  of  equitably  obviating  the  loss  and  political     meetings    unless     especially 

dislocation  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  ordered  by  the  Commissioner,  there  are 

reduction  of  the  Tobacco  Duty  in  the  no  General  Instructions  upon  which  the 

case  of  manufacturers  dealing  in  classes  police  are  authorized  to  act  in  respect  of 

of  tobacco  requiring  several  weeks  for  public  meetings  in  open  spaces.     Each 

their  production,    by   granting   tobacco  case  must  depend  on  its  own  particular 

m«uiufacturers  generally,   as   was   done  circumstances,   and  must  be  left  to  be 

under  similar  circumstances  in  the  case  of  dealt  with  according  to  the  discretion  of 

beer  brewers,  a  drawback  on  their  stocks  tho  Chief  Commissioner. 

in  hand  at  the  date  of  the  reduction? 

TheCHANCELLORoftheEXCHE-  J^^I^^^CE,  &C.-THE  BUDGET  OF  1883- 

QUER   (Mr.   Goschen)    (St.    George^s,  EXTINCTION    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

Hanover   Square)  :    The    case    of   the  DEBT. 

maltsters  and  brewers  on  the  one  hand  I      Mr.    MACDONALD    CAMERON 

and  tobacco  manufacturers  on  the  other,  (Wick;  &c.)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer,  with  reference  to  the  Budget 
of  1883,  which  created,  by  means  of  the 
Chancery  Stock,  an  annuity  of  £2,674,000 
for  20  years,  and,  by  means  of  the 
Savings  Banks  Stock,  three  annuities  of 
£1,200,000  each,  to  expire  in  5,  10,  and 
15  years,  and  an  annuity  of  £700,000 
for  20  years,  absorbing  the  £5,130,000 
falling  in  in  1885,  If  he  would  explain 
to  the  House  what  effect  the  present 
Budget  will  have  in  delaying  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  National  Debt,  as  then 
agreed  to  by  Parliament  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  The  Question  hardly 
admits  of  being  clearly  answered  orally. 
It  is  proposed  to  lay  a  Paper  now  in 
preparation  explaining  the  exact  effect 
of  the  Debt  proposal,  and  showing  the 
amount  by  which  the  repayment  of  the 
Debt  is  arrested,  as  compared  with  the 
arrangement  made  in  1883. 

WAR  OFFICE-DEFECTIVE  WEAPONS. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether,  in 
view  of  the  fact  disclosed  before  the 
Committee  which  recently  took  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  defective  weapons,  the 
Government  have  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  what  officials  are  responsible  for  the 
manufacture  and  issue  of  defective 
weapons  to  the  men  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy;  what  action  it  is  proposed  to  take 
to  punish  such  officials ;  and,  what  steps 
the  Government  intend  to  take  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  scandals  at  the 
War  Office  without  the  responsibility  for 
them  being  traced  home  to  any  particular 
official  ?  The  hon.  Member  remarked 
that  the  Question  had  been  altered  at 
the  Table,  and  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  somewhat  illogical  form  in  which 
it  appeared  upon  the  Paper. 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle)  :  Looking  at  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  the  questions  raised  by  my 
hon.  Friend,  I  hope  the  House  will  grant 
mo  its  indulgence  if  I  reply  at  somewhat 
greater  length  than  is  usual.  The  con- 
clusion which  it  seems  to  me  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Report  of  the  Cutlass 
Committee  is  that  the  conversion  of  the 
cutlasses  was  mainly  responsible  for  their 
becoming  inefficient  arms.  The  pattern 
was  got  out,  tried  on  board  the  Excellent ^ 
and  approved  in  1871,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  pattern  must  be  snared 
between  Sir  John  Adye,  Director  General 


of  Artillery;   Colonel  Dixon,    Superin- 
tendent   at    Enfield  ;     Captain    Hood, 
Director  of  Naval  Ordnance;  and  Captain 
Boys,  captain  of  the  Excellent,     But  the 
fault  lay  also  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
conversion  was  carried  out  in  1874,  and 
the  evidence  appears  to  point  to  the  re- 
sponsibility being  shared   between  Sir 
John  Adye,  Director  of  Artillery ;  Colonel 
Eraser    and    Colonel     Close,    Superin- 
tendents at  Enfield  ;    and  Mr.   Perry, 
foreman  of  the  works.     I  do  not  attempt 
to  apportion    the    responsibility.    The 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  has  not  done  so.    And,  looking 
to  the  fact  that  all  these  transactions 
occurred  12  or  13  years  ago,  and  all  these 
officers  have  been  changed,  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  undertake  a  duty  which  the 
Committee,  with  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances,  has  not  been  able  to 
accomplish.     But  what  is  much  more  im- 
portant is  that  the  system  should  be  put 
on  a  proper  footing.     Everybody  admits 
that  the  present  Heads  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  blunders  made  long    before    their 
time ;  and  I  personally  know  that  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  make  a  recurrence 
of  them  impossible.     But,  although  I 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  General 
Alderson,  the  present  Director  of  Artil- 
lery and  Stores — and  I  am  sure  that 
opinion  will  be  largely  shared  by  others 
— something  more  is  required.     It  is  to 
give  full  confidence  to  the  public  that 
weapons  and  stores  issued  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  fit  for  the  service  for  which 
they  are  required,  and  also  to  give  con- 
fidence to  contractors  that  the    goods 
supplied  by  them  will  be  subjected  to  an 
impartial  trial.    And  although  it  would 
not  be  proper  on  my  part  to  propose  a 
detailed  scheme  until  I  have  before  me 
the  Reports  of  the  Royal   Commission 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Morley's  Committee 
j  — both  shortly  expected — I  will  state  to 
!  the  House  frankly  my  own  conclusion. 
-  In  my  opinion,  nothing  can  adequately 
;  restore  full  public  confidence  except  an 
'  examination  entirely  independent  of  the 
Manufacturing  Departments  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    Independent  test  appears  to 
:  me  to  be  the  rignt  solution,  and  I  hope 
I  may  be  supported  by  the  House  in 
establishing  it.     There  is  one  other  point 
closely  connected  with     this    question 
which  the  House  will,  perhaps,  allow  me 
to  mention.    I  have  been  convinced  that 
'  the  financial  control  at  present  exercised 
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the  War  Office  is  insufficient,  aad  not 
continuous.  This  is  an  opinion  expressed 
some  time  ago  in  this  House  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  I  think  he  is  quite  right. 
The  Departments  to  wbich  I  refer  are 
not,  under  the  constitution  of  the  War 
Office,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Financial  Department ;  their  Heads  are 
appointed  for  five  years  ;  and  their 
Parliamentary  Chiefs  changed  with  every 
Government.  Let  them  work  as  hard  as 
they  can— and  to  their  hard  work  and 
efficiency  I  gladly  bear  testimony — they 
cannot  make  this  system  satisfactory. 
And  I  am  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
quiries now  being  conducted  are  con- 
cluded, to  make  proposals  to  the  Trea- 
sury for  establishing  a  permanent 
financial  control.  I  have  only  now  to 
thank  the  House  for  allowing  me  to 
make  so  long  a  statement  on  a  matter  of 
grsLve  importance. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS-TUE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS— THE  TOBACCO  DUTY 
—EFFECT  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE 
IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  murphy  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  it  has  been  represented  to  him 
that  the  process  of  tobacco  manufacture 
in  Ireland  occupies  a  period  of  from 
three  to  five  weeks,  whereas  the  system 
of  manufacture  in  England  allows  the 
leaf  to  be  converted  into  consumable 
tobacco  in  five  or  six  days ;  whether  re- 
presentations have  reached  him  from 
the  Irish  manufacturers  that,  in  view  of 
the  proposed  reduction  of  duty,  they 
would  sufi'er  a  grievous  loss  if  they  con- 
tinued manufacturing  at  the  present 
time,  as  in  consequence  of  the  competi- 
tion of  English  tobacco  (manufactured 
under  different  conditions)  they  could 
not  charge  the  difiPerence  in  duty  to  the 
public ;  whether,  to  avoid  this  loss,  they 
have  had  to  cease  manufacturing,  thereby 
throwing  out  of  employment  for  the 
next  three  weeks  about  2,000  people  in 
Ireland ;  whether,  as  the  result  of  a 
conference  with  the  tobacco  trade,  on 
which  there  was  no  Irish  representative, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
certain  arrangements  in  relief  of  cigar 
manufacturers;  and,  whether  he  will 
favourably  consider  the  question  of 
affording  some  similar  relief  to  the  Irish 
trade,  either  by  way  of  drawbacks  on 
stocks  held  on  the  21st  May,  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  JS,  Stanhope 


Coi-oNZL  NOLAN  (Qtdway,  N.)  also 
had  the  following  Question  on  the 
Paper : — To  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whether  he  is  aware  that  a 
large  number  of  workers  in  Irish  to- 
bacco factories  are  now  disemployed,  as 
a  result  of  the  change  in  the  Tobacco 
Duties  proposed  in  his  Budget;  and, 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  concession 
made  to  the  cigar  manufacturers  to  pre- 
vent similar  discharges  of  workmen,  he 
will  re-consider  the  position  of  the  Irish 
trade,  with  a  view  to  allowing  a  re- 
sumption of  work  on  terms  that  would 
not  eventually  affect  the  He  venue  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square; :  I  will  answer  this 
Question  and  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Louth  (Colonel  Nolan)  to- 
gether. Kepresentations  have  been 
made  to  mo  in  the  sense  indicated  in 
the  first  three  Questions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  ;  but  I  cannot 
admit  that  I  consider  that  the  Irish 
manufacturers  have  proved  their  case. 
I  can  only  repeat  the  substance  of  my 
former  answers.  I  do  not  admit  the 
necessity  for  discharging  workmen ;  nor 
can  I  admit  the  rieht  of  manufacturers 
on  any  change  of  duty  to  put  the  pistol 
at  the  breast  of  a  Minister,  and  to  de- 
!  clare  that  they  will  dismiss  their  work- 
men unless  certain  concessions  are  made 
to  them.  I  deny  that  it  is  proved  that 
they  cannot  recoup  themselves  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  for  the  payment  of  the  higher 
duty  during  a  few  weeks.  I  repeat  that 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  rest 
of  the  trade,  and  an  injustice  to  those 
who  have  taken  out  tobacco  at  the  higher 
rate  of  duty  on  the  strength  of  my  de- 
claration that  I  would  not  reduce  the 
duty  till  the  21st  instant.  Besides,  the 
amount  cleared  since  the  Budget  State- 
ment has  been  very  considerable.  Opera- 
tions have  been  conducted  on  the  strength 
of  a  month's  grace  for  the  sale  of  stocks. 
Retailers  as  well  as  manufacturers  may 
have  made  their  arrangements;  and, 
accordingly,  I  feel  there  is  no  option  for 
me  but  to  decline  to  agree  to  any  further 
change.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of 
representations  made  to  me  by  the 
manufacturers  that  I  made  the  concession 
as  regards  the  cigar  trade.  The  con- 
cession was  made  as  the  result  of  other 
inquiries  which  I  set  on  foot,  which 
showed  me  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
trade  could  not  with  justice  be  treated 
alike. 
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Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
inquired,  whether  the  right  non.  Gen- 
tleman would  be  able  to  take  the  Cus- 
toms and  Inland  Eeyenue  Bill  before 
Whitsuntide  ? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  I  hope  that  it  will 
bo  taken  before  Whitsuntide. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  said,  he  would 
take  the  opportunity,  when  the  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  of  calling  attention  to 
the  gross  injustice  with  which  Ireland 
had  been  treated. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Eeprosentations 
have  been  made  to  mo  from  Scotland 
as  well  as  Ireland.  No  injustice  what- 
ever has  been  done  to  Ireland. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE-THE  LAW  COURTS 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS— CORONERS' 
INQUIRIES. 

Mr.  OONYBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
Whether  it  is  the  usual  practice,  either 
in  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  or  of 
Assize  or  in  the  Superior  Courts,  to 
withhold  from  the  Eeporters  of  the 
Public  Press,  upon  the  motion  of  any 
party,  all  information  as  to  the  name  of 
the  person  charged,  and  the  nature  of 
the  offence  of  which  he  is  accused ;  and, 
whether  there  is  any  Statute  or  rule  of 
Law  giving  such  power  either  to  Magis- 
trates or  to  Coroners ;  and,  if  not,  wne- 
ther  such  action  as  that  of  the  Magis- 
trates at  Southampton,  and  of  the 
Coroner,  Mr.  VuUiamy,  in  Suffolk,  in 
excluding  the  Press  before  any  charge 
has  been  advanced  against  an  accused 
per£on  is  legal  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiCHABD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight): 
In  proceedings  by  indictment  it  is  the 
practice  to  read  out  in  open  Court  to  the 
prisoner  the  bill  found  against  him  by 
the  Grand  Jury,  or  the  material  part 
thereof,  and  to  take  his  plea  thereon. 
Thus,  everybody  in  the  Court  is  in- 
formed of  the  name  of  the  person 
charged,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  accu- 
sation. Before  magistrates  the  practice 
is  regulated  by  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  and 
the  proceedings  may  bo  in  private.  It 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  whe- 
ther a  Coroner's  Inquest  ought  neces- 
sarily to  be  a  public  proceeding;  but 
the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  view  that  a 
Coroner  has  an  absolute  discretion  to 
exclude  whom  he  will.  There  is  no 
Statute    regulating    tJ^e    practice    on 


Coroner's  Inquests  as  far  as  regards  the 
presence  of  reporters. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE -LONDON 
CORPORATION  (CHARGES  OF  MAL- 
VERSATION) —  REPORT  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  —  AGRICUL  - 
TURAL  HOLDINGS  BILL,  &c.— COAL 
MINES,  &c.  REGULATION  BILL. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  in  the  event  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  charges  against  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  reporting 
next  Monday,  he  will  afford  facilities 
on  an  early  day  after  Whitsuntide  for 
the  discussion  of  that  Report  ? 

Mr.  CHANNING  (Northampton,  E.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  continued  and 
disastrous  depression  of  agriculture,  and, 
in  view  of  the  probable  occupation  of 
the  whole  time  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  some  months  to  come  by  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  and,  in  view  of  the 
improbability  of  the  proposal  to  consti- 
tute a  Grand  Committee  on  Agriculture 
being  reached,  he  will  consent  to  give 
facilities  for  reading  a  second  time  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  and  other 
Bills  relating  to  agricultural  tenancies, 
and  to  refer  them  without  delay  to  a 
Select  Committee,  so  that  it  may  be 
possible,  before  the  close  of  this  Session, 
to  pass  some  measure  to  promptly  re- 
lievo and  permanently  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tenant  farmers  of  England 
and  Wales  ? 

Sir  JOHN  SWINBURNE  (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield)  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether,  in  view  of  the 
assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  on  Thursday, 
28th  April,  that  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  discussion  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Coal  Mines,  &c.  Regula- 
tion Bill,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Bill 
stands  on  the  Orders  for  Monday  9th 
May,  he  will  mention  an  hour  after  which 
the  Motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill  will  not  be  made  ? 

The  FIRST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  The 
Government  and  myself  are  most  anxious 
that  the  House  should,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  revert  to  the  ordinary  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Pub- 
lic Business,  which  give  to  private  Mem- 
bers certain  days  of  tho  week  for  their 
Motions  and  Bills.      But,   as  I    bavo 
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already  informed  the  House,  the  several 
stages  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
(Ireland)  Bill  will  be  taken  on  every  day 
for  which  is  is  set  down  in  preference  to 
other  Business.  The  Government  feel 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  that 
Bill  should  be  disposed  of  with  the 
greatest  possible  rapidity,  consistent 
with  the  due  consideration  of  its  pro- 
visions. We  are  aware  of  its  gravity 
and  importance,  and  therefore  we  admit 
that  these  provisions  ought  to  be  care- 
fully examined.  But  it  must  be  in  the 
power  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who 
desire  to  forward  their  own  measures — 
the  importance  of  which  I  do  not  deny 
— and  the  consideration  of  Motions 
which  they  desire  to  submit  to  the 
House — it  must  be  largely  within  their 
power  to  facilitate  the  efficient  but  not 
the  excessive  discussion  of  the  measure 
before  the  House.  When  that  Bill  is 
disposed  of  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  other  measures  which 
they  consider  of  great  importance. 

Mb.  CHILDEES  (Edinburgh,  8.) 
asked,  on  what  day  the  Budget  Bill 
would  be  taken  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  answer  to  a  Question  some 
days  ago,  said  that  it  would  be  taken  in 
10  days. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  said  not  be- 
fore 10  days.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  it  on  Thursday ;  but  I  am  not 
able  to  say  so  absolutely.  I  will  give  a 
positive  answer  on  Monday. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  asked,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  a 
pledge  that,  after  the  legislation  for  Ire- 
land was  disposed  of,  he  would  give  a  day 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Heport  of  the 
Committee  on  the  charges  against  the 
London  Corporation  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  understand  that  he 
was  quite  unable  to  give  any  ^edge 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Public 
Business  until  they  knew  what  progress 
was  made  with  Public  Business  now  be- 
fore the  House,  to  which  they  attached 
great  importance. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  said,  he  did  no 
ask  that  any  particular  day  should  be 
fixed ;  but  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should,  at  his  own  convenience, 
give  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  Re- 
port. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  will  give  an 
answer  to  the  hon.  Member  when  I  have 
seen  the  Report.    I  am  most  anxious  to 

Mr.  W.  B.  Smith 


facilitate  the  conduct  of  Business,  and 
the  discussion  of  measures  and  Motions 
in  which  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  take  an  interest ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Member  will  see  that  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  ask  me  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  with  regard  to  a  Report  not 
yet  adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  not 
yet  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  In  consequence 
of  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  beg  to  give  Notice  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  unable  to  give  an  as- 
surance that  the  Government  will  afford 
a  date,  I  shall  take  such  a  course  as  is 
in  my  power  directly  the  Report  is  on 
the  Table  to  secure  that  discussion. 

In  answer  to  Sir  John  Swinburne, 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  said,  he  under- 
stood there  was  a  general  acquiescence 
in  the  House  in  the  desirableness  of 
passing  the  Coal  Mines,  &c.  Regulation 
Bill,  and  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  afford  time  for  its 
discussion,  but  he  could  not  undertake 
to  fix  any  particular  hour.  He  would 
consult,  as  far  as  possible,  the  con- 
venience of  hon.  Members;  but,  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  were  now 
placed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  hon.  Gentlemen  interested 
in  seeing  such  measures  passed  that  op- 
portunities as  they  occurred  must  be 
taken  advantage  of. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  asked,  whether 
the  House  was  distinctly  to  understand 
that  Thursday  next  was  to  be  the  day 
for  the  Budget  Bill?  He  also  wished 
to  know,  whether  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Irish  tobacco  manufac- 
turers had  been  before  the  Government 
as  a  whole,  or  had  it  been  confined  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  had  given 
an  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Childers)  as  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Budget  Bill.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  a  Member 
of  the  Government,  and  his  answer  must 
be  taken  as  the  answer  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Channing, 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  the  Govern- 
ment were  as  conscious  of  the  depression 
in  agriculture,  and  as  desirous  as  the 
hon.  Member  of  doing  whatever  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  and  of 
Parliament  to  relieve  it ;  but  a  question 
of  the  kind  he   had  submitted   was  of 
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Buch  a  general  character  that  it  was 
really  out  of  his  power  to  make  any 
promise  on  the  subject. 

THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE— REPORT 
OF  THJi:  PROCEEDINGS  IN  "THE 
STANDARD/' 

Mr.  PAULTON  (Durham,  Bishop 
Auckland)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Whether  the  account 
in  The  Standard  to-day  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Colonial  Conference  had 
been  published  with  the  authority  of  the 
Colonial  Office;  and,  whether  it  was 
correct  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  I  much 
regret  that  this  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference,  which  is  inaccu- 
rate in  many  particulars  and  very  in- 
complete, has  appeared  in  The  Standard. 
It  has  no  official  authority,  and  has  not 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
I  have  made,  and  am  making,  inquiry 
into  the  matter.  I  may  add  that  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  I  shall,  with 
the  full  assent  of  the  Delegates,  pre- 
sent a  revised  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings and  papers,  except  such  as  are 
of  a  strictly  confidential  nature. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
asked,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  statement  in  The  Standard  that  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Australicm 
Delegates  said  that  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury's  speech  might  very  well  have 
come  from  ^  French  Premier  ? 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND :  It  is  not 
correct. 

0RDJER8    OF   THE  BAY. 


PRIVILEGE  (MR.  DILLON  AND  "THE 
TIMES"  NEWSPAPER).— RESOLUTION. 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE.      [FOURTH   NIGHT,  j^ 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  to  the  proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Question  [5th  May]» 

And  which  Amendment  was, 

After  the  first  word  "  That "  in  the  Main 
Question,  to  add  the  words  "this  House  de- 
clines to  treat  the  puhlication  of  the  article 
headed  *  Pamellism  and  Crime '  in  The  Times 
of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House." — {Mr,  Solicitor  Oeneral.) 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 

Amendment — 

To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
'*  House,'*  in  order  to  add  the  words  **  is  of 
opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be  madOi  by  a 


Select  Committee,  into  the  charge  of  wilfu, 
falsehood,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this  Housel 
brought  in  an  article  published  in  Tht  Times 
newspaper,  of  the  2nd  May,  against  John 
Dillon,  esquire,  Member  for  East  Mayo," — 
(Jfr.  Oiadstone,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  said  proposed  Amendment." 

Debate  reeutned. 

Captain  PEIOE  (Devonport),  said, 
if  the  House  would  kindly  indulge  him 
a  few  minutes,  he  would  venture  not  to 
traverse  old  ground,  but  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion which  had  not  yet  been  made  in 
the  course  of  that  debate.  Before  doing 
that  he  should  like  to  make  two  obser- 
vations upon  something  which  fell  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dum- 
fries (Mr.  E.  T.  Reid.)  That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  made  a  great  point 
about  the  delay  which  probably  would 
occur  if  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  — 
the  Nationalists — accepted  trial  by  Jury, 
and  he  understood  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  say  that  the  reason  why  there 
would  be  delay  was  because  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  persons  from  dis- 
tant parts  to  give  evidence  in  support  of 
or  against  the  charges  that  were  made. 
But  if  they  had  an  inquiry  of  any  kind, 
or  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House,  were  there  to  be  no  witnesses  ? 
If  there  were  to  be  no  witnesses  brought 
from  any  part  of  the  world  to  give  evi- 
dence, what  was  the  good  of  having  an 
inquiry  at  all  ?  He  thought  the  argu- 
ment entirely  broke  down.  Then  there 
was  another  point  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  alluded.  He  spoke 
a  good  deal  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  likely  to  be  any  pre- 
judice on  the  part  of  Members  com- 
posing the  Select  Committee.  He  did 
not  know  of  any  precedent  brought  for- 
ward which  really  bore  upon  the  case. 
One  case  was  brought  to  their  notice  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  Lopes,  who,  they 
were  told,  had  brought  a  charge  against 
a  section  of  the  Members  of  that  House. 
He  called  them  a  band  of  disreputable 
Members,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  argued  that 
the  Members  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case  would 
be  in  no  way  prejudiced.  But  if  Mr. 
Henry  Lopes  had  brought  specified 
charges  agaiiAt  a  Party  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  that  House,  and  a  Select  Com- 

IFourih  Night.'] 
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mittee  was  appointed,  that  would  have 
been  a  very  difTerent  matter,  and  ho 
(Captain  Price)  challenged  anybody  to 
say  there  would  not  have  been  consider- 
able risk  of  Party  prejudices  influencing 
the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
those  charges.  He  wished  now  to  make 
a  suggestion  which  ho  thought  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  parties.  The  House 
and  the  country  were  demanding  that 
there  should  bo  an  inquirj"^  into  tbo 
matter,  and  he  thought  the  HouEe  and 
th.e  country  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
there  was  a  full  and  impartial  investi- 
gation. Two  proposals  had  been  made 
— one,  that  the  hon.  Members  who  were 
affected  by  it  should  take  the  case  into 
tho  Law  Courts,  and  there  try  it,  but 
that  proposal  was  practically  dead — be- 
cause the  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
not  have  it.  They  utterly  repudiated 
it,  and  distinctly  said  they  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  proposal, 
and  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  tho 
House  to  force  them  to  it.  Then  there 
was  another  proposal.  It  was  that  the 
question  should  be  relegated  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House.  He  said  for 
all  practical  purposes  that  was  dead  also. 
l^Cri's  of  *'  No  !  "]  An  hon.  Gentleman 
said  **No;"  but  the  Division  on  the 
question  was  about  to  take  place,  and 
did  hon.  Members  opposite  think  that 
tho  House  was  going  to  agree  to  tho 
proposal  of  tho  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  ?  [ Cries  o/*  ^«  No !  "1  Then 
he  said  for  all  practical  purposes  it  was 
dead.  If  he  might  use  a  common  phrase, 
all  was  over  but  the  shouting,  and  the 
shouting  was  to  take  place  by- and- bye 
in  tho  Division  Lobby.  With  respect  to 
the  first  proposal,  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  effects  of  that  proposal  were 
dead.  The  very  fair  offers  that  had 
been  made  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  the  way  in  which  they  had  re- 
jected those  offers,  wero  not  forgotten  by 
the  country,  and  would  not  bo  forgotten 
by  the  country ;  but  ho  said  that  tho 
two  proj^osals  which  had  been  before  tho 
country  so  long  wero  practically  dead  and 
buried.  Would  tho  country  look  with 
satisfaction  upon  that  state  of  things? 
He  ventured  to  say  it  would  not.  He 
(Captain  Price)  was  anxious,  as  other 
Members  of  the  House  wero,  that  an 
inquiry  should  take  place,  and  he  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission should  be  appointed  to  go  tho- 
roughly into  the  case.  S^Lautjhrer  from 
the    Irish    BenchtsA     Hon.    Geotlomeu 

Caft'ain  Price 


\  opposite  scouted  the  idea  of  a  Boyal 
Commission.  [CrtV*  o/ **  No!  "]  He 
was  sorry  for  it. 

Mr,  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  Who  is 
scouting  the  idea  ? 

Captain  PRICE  said,  it  appearod  to 
him  that  when  he  made  the  suggestion 
it  was  scouted  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  You  have  no  authority  to 
offer  it. 

Captain  PRICE  said,  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  make  the  offer;  but  he 
merely  suggested  it  is  an  independent 
Member.  Ho  thought  hon.  Members 
appeared  to  scout  it.  He  regretted 
that  upon  that  day,  of  all  others,  when 
the  mind  of  every  Member  of  that 
House  must  be  carried  back  to  the 
dreadful  event  which  cast  a  stain  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  Ireland,  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  should  throw  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  free,  a  fair,  and  impartial 
inquiry  into  that  matter.  He  thought 
it  would  be  advisable,  and  relieve  them 
of  all  their  difRculties,  if  a  Royal  Com- 
I  mission  were  appointed  to  go  into  the 
I  subject.  He  did  not  know  whether  there 
were  any  precedents  for  that  proposal ; 
but  he  ventured  to  say  that  not  one 
singlo  precedent  had  been  quoted  which 
had  gone  on  all  fours  with  tlie  case  be- 
fore the  House.  That  was  the  very 
nature  of  Parliamentary  precedent. 
What  they  had  to  look  to  in  precedents 
were  not  details,  but  whether  the  gene- 
ral principle  involved  was  in  any  way 
analogous  to  the  question  they  were  cqu- 
sidering.  What  was  tho  principle  of 
the  question  under  discussion  now  ? 
The  principle  appeared  to  him  to  bo 
this — it  was  necessary  that  a  strict,  com- 
plete, and  impartial  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  tho  gross  and  scandalous 
charges  biouglit  against  a  body  of 
public  men.  Ho  thought  ho  could  give 
the  House  a  case  in  which  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment on  a  Motion  that  ic  was  necessary 
that  a  strict,  complete,  and  impartial 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  gross, 
and  it  might  be  scandalous,  charges 
brought  against  a  body  of  public  men 
in  Jamaica  about  20  years  ago.  Great 
excitement  existed  in  this  country.  It 
was  undoretood  by  people  that  the 
coloured  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  had 
risen  in  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  tho  Queen.  Thcro  was  a  small  and 
noisy  Party  in  tho  House— though  lio 
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thought  results  justified  their  noise — 
who  demanded  that  an  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  certain  charges  brought 
against  the  Bepiosentatiye  of  the  Queen 
and  certain  military  officers  in  the 
Colony.  Tho  charges  were  that  they 
had  used  great  severity  and  cruelty  in 
suppressing  the  disturbance.  A  Hoyal 
Commission  was  appointed,  and  ho  was 
not  altogether  wrong  in  saying  that 
when  the  Commission  sailed  from  these 
shores  there  were  very  few  people  who 
did  not  anticipate  a  termination  in 
favour  of  the  Governor  and  officers  em- 
ployed in  Jamaica.  What  happened? 
The  Hoyal  Commission  did  its  duty  as 
honest  Euglishmen,  and  sent  in  a  Ke- 
port  which  censured  the  men  whose 
conduct  they  had  been  sent  out  to  in- 
quire into.  Was  there  no  analogy  be- 
tween that  case  and  the  present  ?  If, 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  he 
had  mentioned,  a  Hoyal  Commission 
could  bo  appointed  free  from  prejudice 
in  such  exciting  times  as  those,  was  it 
not  possible  for  a  Hoyal  Commission  of 
English  gentlemen  now  to  deal  fairly 
and  honestly  with  a  question  like  that 
which  now  oppressed  them  ?  It  might 
be  said  that  if  a  Boyal  Commission 
might  be  expected  to  act  without  pre- 
judice, why  not  a  Select  Committee  ?  He 
submitted  that  the  cases  were  entirely 
different.  A  Select  Committee  would 
be  composed  of  Members  of  the  House, 
while  a  Boyal  Commission  would  consist 
of  gentlemen  selected  from  outside  those 
walls.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  (Mr.  Buxton)  said  the  other 
day  that  the  country  could  count  brains 
as  well  as  noses.  He  supposed  the  hon. 
Member  meant  that  all  the  Liberals 
would  be  **  brains,"  and  all  the  Con- 
servatives ''noses.*'  He  should  like, 
also,  to  refer  to  one  other  case — he  re- 
ferred to  the  Sheffield  Commission.  In 
that  case  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission felt  that  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  cross-examine  witnesses  so 
well  as  members  of  the  Legal  Profes- 
sion, and  permission  was  accorded  them 
by  Parliament  to  appoint  three  barristers 
of  over  10  years  standing  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  and  upon  the  evi- 
dence thus  elicited  the  Commission  re- 
ported. Why  should  not  that  course  be 
followed  now  ?  It  was  necessary  that  a 
full  and  complete  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  matters  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  put  forward  the  suggestion  ho 


had  made.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
whatever  he  might  think  as  to  tho  pro- 
babilities of  the  case,  felt  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  treat  these  charges  as 
not  yet  proven,  and  to  regard  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  as  innocent  men  in  every 
respect.  He  did  not  say  that  the  result 
of  such  an  inquiry  as  he  proposed  would 
be  to  exonerate  the  hon.  Members  con- 
cerned ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  should  be  to  show  that 
those  charges  were  well  founded,  then 
he  thought  the  country  would  know  how 
to  estimate  the  agitation  now  going  on 
in  Ireland  and  England,  and  what  to 
think  of  the  men  with  whom  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian  and  his  Colleagues 
proposed  to  entrust  the  destinies  and 
liberties  of  the  Irish  people. 

Sib  HENBY  JAMES  (Bury,  Lan- 
cashire) :  Sir,  if  I  followed  my  inclina- 
tion, I  should  leave  to  others  more  com- 
petent than  I  the  task  of  offering 
guidance  to  the  House  upon  this  mat- 
ter. I  must  confess  that  I  thought  this 
Motion  in  its  inception  was  not  such  as 
ought  to  be  received  with  favour  by  this 
House.  It  is  a  back-handed  Motion.  I 
do  not  conceive  for  a  moment  that  this 
Motion — pretended  to  be  brought  for- 
ward in  the  interests  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  whose  conduct  is  most  in 
question,  but  really  meant  to  attack 
those  hon.  Members — is  calculated  to 
enhance  the  character  or  honour  of  this 
House.  If  this  precedent  is  followed, 
the  time  of  this  House  may  be  occupied 
by  Motions  the  object  and  intention  of 
which  will  be  to  attack  and  not  to  defend 
hon.  Members.  But,  Sir,  this  proposi- 
tion has  now  been  changed  in  its  aspect. 
The  Motion  has  been  made,  and  the 
House  has  disagreed  with  it.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  between  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis)  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon) ;  it  is 
not  even  a  question  now  between  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  27is 
Times  newspaper;  tho  question  with 
which  this  House  has  to  deal  is  one  in 
which  this  House,  and  every  individual 
Member  of  this  House,  must  bear  tho 
responsibility.  This  Motion  has  boon 
discussed,  and  not  unnaturally  discussed, 
in  a  Party  spirit,  and  Party  views  have 
been  presented  from  both  sides  of  this 
House.  If  that  were  the  only  result  of 
this  debate  my  inclination  would  have 
been  to  take  no  part  in  it ;  but  subjects 
have  been  referred  to  and  statements 
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have  been  made  which.  I  think  ought 
not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence,  and 
against  some  of  those  assertions  and 
some  of  those  views  I  hope  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  make  a  most  respectful  pro- 
test. There  are  some  of  the  institutions 
of  this  country  which  might  well  have 
been  spared  even  in  the  extraordinary 
heat  of  Party  conflict,  and  it  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  heard  the 
assertions  which  have  been  made  upon 
high  authority  —  upon  the  highest 
authority — in  relation  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  this  country. 
These  statements  were  not  intended  for 
this  House  alone,  nor  only  for  this 
country,  but  for  countries  outside ;  and 
strangers  and  foreigners  will  be  told 
that  that  institution  to  which  we  have 
often  pointed  with  so  much  pride,  the 
security  of  justice  in  trial  by  jury, 
has  fallen  so  low  that  in  the  highest 
quality  that  jurymen  ought  to  possess 
— impartiality — owing  to  circumstances 
of  political  excitement  they  will  be 
deficient,  and  that  jurors  will  be  go- 
verned by  prejudice  and  political 
views.  I  seek  to  make  practical  de- 
nial that  this  is  the  case  in  this 
country.  Sir,  it  would  be  satisfactory, 
when  such  suggestions  are  made,  that 
even  one  single  instance  should  be  given 
in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  is  so  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  I  would  ask  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Russell)  if  he 
can  state  any  instance  in  which  a  trial 
was  prejudiced  by  political  feeling  en- 
tering the  jury-box  and  preventing  a 
fair  trial  ?  I  would  ask  him  whether  he 
knows  of  any  case  where  a  jury  have 
ever  gone  wrong  in  this  country  because 
of  political  influence?  [^Ironical  Home 
Rule  cheers,']  I  hear  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers express  dissent.  This  debate  is 
not  yet  over,  and  I  challenge  any  hon. 
Member  who  may  reply  to  me  to  point 
to  a  single  case  where  there  has  been  a 
false  verdict  given  owing  to  political 
feeling.  [Mr.  T.C.  Harrington  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  What  about  the  Manchester 
trials  ?1  What  are  the  instances  on  the 
other  side  ?  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hackney,  when  he  as  Law 
Officer  represented  the  Government,  had 
to  proseoute  the  Socialists  in  this  Metro- 
polis when  they  were  charged  with  caus- 
ing riots  which  resulted  in  the  breaking 
of  shop  windows  and  the  stealing  and  de- 
stroying   of  the    property    of   London 
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tradesmen.  Those  men  were  tried  by  a 
jury  of  London  tradesmen,  who  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  any  of  them. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  brought  all 
his  g^eat  powers  of  advocacy  to  bear  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  conviction 
against  those  men,  and  yet  every  one  of 
them  was  acquitted.  Let  me  take  one 
more  instance.  It  was  my  duty  to  prose- 
cute two  electlonearing  agents  for  cor- 
rupt practices.  They  were  placed  on  their 
trial,  and  a  jury  was  empannelled  who 
were  the  personal  and  political  friends 
of  both  those  men.  Sir,  as  far  as  I  re- 
collect, no  juror  was  challenged,  and 
that  jury  convicted  those  two  agents 
politically  acting  with  them  and  their 
personal  friends.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  remind  that  jury  of  their  oath  and 
the  honour  of  their  oath  and  they  did 
not  hesitate.  I  can  produce  instance 
after  instance  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  look 
in  vain  in  my  own  practical  experience 
for  any  instance  to  the  contrary  ;  and  I 
ask  my  hon.  Friends  upon  what  gpround 
this  charge  is  made  of  partiality  in  our 
j  uries  ?  Now,  I  have  said  that  this  charge 
was  made  on  the  highest  authority.  It 
was  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  who  reminded  the  House  of 
an  incident  in  his  political  life.  A  charge 
of  treason  was  preferred  against  him  in 
his  capacity  as  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  he  was  advised  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Freshfield  and  Mr.  James 
Stuart- Wortley  that  if  he  instituted  a  pro- 
secution an  impartial  verdict  could  not  bo 
obtained  from  a  jury.  But  there  might 
be  other  reasons  why  that  advice  was 
given,  and  I  hope  I  have  the  sanction 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  call  attention 
to  what  the  words  were.  I  believe  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows : — On 
January  27, 1859,  in  the  Ionian  National 
Assembly,  a  Member  named  Danderlo 
said — 

'*  I  propose  the  union  of  the  Seven  Islands 
with  Greece,  and  that  a  Memorial  be  presented 
by  the  Assembly  to  the  Queen,  and  that  through 
Her  Majesty  the  other  Powers  be  also  called 
upon  to  accept  our  proposal." 

On  this  it  was  resolved — 

'*  That  the  Assembly  of  the  Seven  Islands  pro- 
claim that  the  sole  and  unanimous  will  of  the 
Ionian  people  has  been  and  is  the  union  of  all 
the  Seven  Islands  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.'* 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  just  as- 
sumed authority  as  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, and  upon  thisBesolution  being 
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communicated  to  him  he  sent  back  an 
answer  pointing  out  that  the  form  of 
proceeding  was  irregular,  and  contain- 
ing the  phrase  '*the  Assembly  has, 
through  inadvertence,  deviated  from  the 
Constitution,"  and  he  suggested  the  re- 
gular mode  of  expressing  the  desire  of 
the  Assembly.  Upon  this  The  Times  wrote 
an  article  which  contained  these  words, 
the  only  passage  in  which,  I  believe, 
the  word  ** treason**  is  in  any  way 
used — 

'*  Lord  Clyde  did  not  tender  his  assistance  to 
put  into  the  most  plausible  shape  the  Manifesto 
of  the  Queen  of  Oude,  nor  did  the  English  Com- 
manders in  North  America  o£fer  their  assist- 
ance to  Congress  in  [framing  their  Declaration 
of  Independence.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  a 
mind  that  delights  in  balancing  between  alter- 
natives, and  rather  than  a  treasonable  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  made  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  ho  is  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  it  him- 
self." 

I  am  bound  to  say  on  those  facts  that 
anyone  who  was  competent  to  advise 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
given  him  the  advice  he  actually  re- 
ceived, utterly  irrespective  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  jury  would  convict  or  not. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  article 
could  be  twisted  into  an  accusation  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
guilty  of  levying  war  against  the  Queen. 
I  know  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  a  full  declaration  that  in  his  own 
mind  he  believed  that  every  English 
Judge  would  be  perfectly  impartial ;  but 
he  referred  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  Lord  Dundonald's  case  in 
1814,  and  stated  that  he  was  severely 
censured  by  Lord  Campbell.  I  will  pass 
the  question  whether  Lord  Campbell 
was  always  an  impartial  biographer, 
especially  when  his  contemporaries  were 
the  subject  of  his  labours ;  but  even  Lord 
Campbell  said  in  relation  to  that  case 
that  Lord  EUenborough,  in  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
trial,  was  undoubtedly  actuated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  what  was  right.  If 
this  is  the  only  record  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  impartiality  of  our 
Judicial  Bench — if  this  is  all  that  can  be 
said  against  the  administration  of  the 
law,  difficult  and  onerous  as  it  is,  I  must 
confess  that  our  Bench  need  not  be  very 
much  ashamed.  Juries  and  Judges  have 
been  criticized,  and,  speaking  of  counsel 
at  the  Bar,  my  right  hon.  Friend  said 
that  they  would  exercise  their  power  for 


introducing  invidious  and  irrelevant 
matter.  Now,  Sir,  I  was  eorry  to  hear 
that  statement. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edinburgh, 
Mid  Lothian) :  Will  you  allow  me  to 
speak,  Sir.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  hew  conveyed  an  idea  of  ray 
intention,  which  was  also  conveyed  by 
the  Attorney  General  last  nij^ht,  totally 
contrary  to  what  I  meant,  t  had  in  my 
mind  certainly  the  most  splendid  piece 
of  forensic  eloquence,  perhaps  of  all 
eloquence,  known  to  the  history  of  the 
century — a  wonderful  and  well-known 
passage  of  Lord  Brougham's,  wherein 
he  described  the  duty  of  counsel  engaged 
in  defending  his  client  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  and  said — 

**  He  has  no  right  to  look  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  or  to  any  consequence  or  any  considera- 
tion except  the  defence  of  his  client." 

Now,  Sir,  it  was  in  regard  to  the  defence 
of  his  client  and  not  to  the  general  dis- 
position of  counsel  to  introduce  invidious 
and  irrelevant  matter  that  I  spoke. 
Such  a  charge,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
the  most  absurd  that  could  be  con- 
ceived 

Sir  henry  JAMES :  I  can  assure 
my  right  hon.  Friend  that  I  am  most 
anxious  not  to  misrepresent  him,  and  I 
am  sure  he  has  only  truly  explained 
what  was  in  his  thoughts,  though  he 
made  no  reference  to  Lord  Brougham  in 
his  speech.  Yes ;  I  recollect  those  words 
of  Lord  Brougham.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  heard  them  ;  I  heard  them  too. 
Such  words  were  uttered  —perhaps  re- 
peated— on  an  occasion  almost  worthy 
of  historic  record.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
will  recall  the  scene,  when  the  orators  of 
two  generations  sat  side  by  side  in  the 
old  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  when 
Berryer,  as  the  guest  of  the  Bar  of  Eng- 
land, sat  by  the  side  of  Lord  Brougham. 
Surely,  too,  my  right  hon.  Friend  must 
recall  how,  when  Lord  Brougham  used 
those  words,  he  who  was  the  most  on- 
titled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Bar  of 
England  sprang  to  his  feet  and  protested 
against  that  saying,  declaring  that  that 
was  not  the  duty  of  counsel,  but  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  a 
warrior  and  not  with  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin.  I  am  certain  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  recollect,  oven  after  this 
interval  of  20  years,  how  that  protest  was 
accepted,  and  how  the  cheers  from  the 
assembled  members  of  the  Bar    rang 
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out  in  that  old  J  Hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  And  I  declare  from  my  con- 
science that  I  believe  these  words  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  have  been,  and  are 
now,  the  guiding  words  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar.  Now,  Sir,  I  would 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  touch  on  one  or  two 
other  subjects.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
R.  T.  Reid)  yesterday  spoke  of  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  redress  by  legal 
proceedings  on  account  of  the  delay  of 
the  law,  and  he  said  that  it  would  take 
at  least  1 8  months  or  two  years  before 
the  trial  could  take  place.  I  entirely 
dissent  from  that  statement.  If  a 
prosecution  is  undertaken  by  the  At- 
torney Qeneral  it  has,  on  the  claim  of 
the  Attorney  General,  precedence  of  other 
causes,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
the  case  could  be  tried  within  six  weeks 
from  the  day  it  is  instituted.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  no  trial  can  fairly  take 
place  before  a  jury,  because  it  would  be 
pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  by  a  Resolu- 
tion of  this  House  the  House  had  refused 
to  treat  this  libellous  matter  as  a  Breach 
of  Privilege,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  pressed  this  x)oint  upon 
the  House.  It  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true 
that  Resolutions  of  this  House  are  ad- 
missible in  evidence.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  brought  an 
action  against  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  for 
having  imprisoned  him,  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  pleaded  that  he  had  done  so  by 
the  order  of  a  Resolution  of  the  House. 
Therefore,  of  course,  that  Resolution 
was  admissible  in  evidence,  to  justify  the 
acts  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  was 
produced.  Resolutions  of  the  House 
were  also  produced  and  put  in  evidence, 
when  the  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  sitting  and 
voting  without  having  taken  the  oath, 
against  him.  But,  Sir,  there  is  this 
necessity  before  a  Resolution  of  the 
House  can  become  admissible  in  evi- 
dence— it  must  bo  relevant  to  the  issue 
to  be  tried ;  and  I  say  that  if  this 
prosecution  for  libel  were  instituted 
there  would  be  no  power  to  introduce 
the  Resolution  of  the  House,  because  it 
would  not  be  relevant  to  any  issue.  I 
hope  with  regard  to  the  points  of 
j  ustice,  impartiality,  fairness,  delay,  and 
the  Resolutions  of  this  House,  I  have 
now  cleared  the  way.  I  next  come  to 
llio  question  of  whetLor  a  Committee  of 
this  House  is  a  better  tribunal  for  trying 
the  issue  before  us   than  a  jury.     It 
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has  been  said  that  a  jury  is  an  unfitting 
tribunal,  because  the  individual  and 
personal  responsibilities  of  each  juror 
are  not  known,  and  because  the  jurymen 
themselves  are  not  known.  I  do  not 
agree  to  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  in 
important  trials  the  names  of  every  jury- 
man are  not  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  very  often  the  particular  way  in 
which  they  gave  their  opinion  in  their 
private  chamber  while  consulting  as  to 
the  verdict  they  should  give  appears  in 
the  newspapers,  and  is  thus  put  before 
the  public.  Every  individual  juryman 
takes  an  oath  to  perform  his  duty  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience,  and  I  believe 
they  will  perform  that  duty.  Now  what 
is  to  be  said  as  to  the  alternative 
offered  by  the  Government  ?  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  spoke  a  few  evenings  ago,  and 
said — **  When  we  become  Members  of  a 
Committee  we  discard  all  Party  preju- 
dices and  forget  our  political  views." 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  we 
have  not  only  to  judge  ourselves,  but 
other  people  have  to  judge  us;  and  I 
must  say,  after  some  years*  experience 
in  the  House,  having  associated  with  a 
great  many  Members  of  the  House,  and 
having  applied  some  self-examination,  I 
do  not  think  that  we  are  better  than  other 
people.  Why,  if  we  are  always  just  in 
a  Committee  Room,  is  it  to  be  said  that 
in  a  jury-box  jurymen  are  not  just  ?  If 
my  right  hon.  Friend's  Amendment  were 
carried,  and  there  is  a  Committee  to  try 
this  question,  your  conduct  and  words 
will  be —  as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  said  —  subject  to  review  and  cen- 
sure. That  is  a  prospect  which  is 
rather  appalling;  and  I  do  not  know 
who  will  be  the  Member  of  this  House 
who  will  wish  to  serve  on  that  Com- 
mittee. Do  his  duty  as  he  will,  there 
will  always  be  two  sides  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  question ;  and  if,  as  is  said, 
this  is  a  Party  question,  you  will  have 
two  different  platforms,  and  who  will 
escape  that  review  and  censure  ?  It  has 
lately  been  said  on  this  side  of  the 
House  that  political  capital  has  been 
made  by  the  whole  of  the  Party  oppo- 
site out  of  these  charges.  You  are 
willing  to  make  these  men  your  judges ; 
what  will  be  said  of  their  impartiality  if 
judgment  goes  against  you?  Again, 
have  not  Members  on  this  side  said  that 
these  charges  were  vile  calumnies  ?  On 
Wednesday  lust  we  heard  a  powerful 
voice— BO  powerful  that  its  echoes  must 
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have  been  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  New  Forest,  and  belonging  to  one  who 
for  many  reasons,  should  sit  as  a  Member 
of  such  a  Committee  ;  and  he,  before  ho 
has  heard  a  single  word  of  tho  evidence, 
declares  these  charges  to  amount  to  a 
foul  and  malicious  calumny.  We  cannot 
put  ourselves  on  such  a  high  pedestal 
of  justice  and  impartiality.     I  am  very 
unwilling  to  quote  precedents,  and  there 
is  only  one  set  of  precedents  which  I 
will  touch  upon.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  asked  a  question 
with  respect  to  them  from  tho  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown.     Out  of  that  set  of  10 
precedents,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix 
to  Ifatsellf  in  only  two  was  there  a  pre- 
vious declaration  that  the  offence  was  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  and  in  the  other 
eight  a  Resolution  was  moved  that  a 
libel  had  been  written.      [Sir  William 
IIabcoubt:  False  and  scandalous  libel.]  I 
understand  that  the  offer  of  tho  Govern- 
ment was  that  a  Eesolution  should  be 
moved  that  the  charges  in  question  con- 
stituted a  libel.  [**  No,  no ! "]  I  say  that 
that  was  the  offer  made  by  the  Attorney 
General.  My  right  hon.  Friend  says  that 
the  Resolution  in  previous  cases  was  that 
the  charge  was  a  ^*  false  and  scandalous 
libel.''     But  you  are  asking  for  a  fair 
trial,  and  if  the  House  is  asked  to  vote 
this  a  false  and  scandalous  libel,  that  is 
hardly  the  course  a  fair  trial  should  take. 
I   will  refer  to  one  other  precedent — 
namely,  the  case  of  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey. 
The  question  of  Privilege  there  arose  in 
the  form  of  a  Motion  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  certain  voluntary 
bodies,  the  Inns  of  Court,   conducted 
their    proceedings.      Objection    having 
been  taken  to  the  form  of  the  Motion, 
it  was  altered  into  a  Motion  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  AVhittle  Harvey. 
That    gentleman    said     that    he    had 
been  refused  admission  by  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  on  the  ground  of  a  ver- 
dict in  a  trial   10    years    before,    and 
he    asked    that    a    Committee    should 
decide    whether    that    verdict    was     a 
right  one  or  not.     If  this  is  to  be  put 
before  us  as  a  valuable  precedent,  I 
can    only  say    that    the    rusty    sword 
of  Privilege  is  becoming  a  bent  and 
broken  weapon.     Nothing  should  make 
this  House  into   a  Court    of    Inquiry 
into  private  and  professional  life.  Now, 
what  is  the  case  before  us  ?     It  is,  I 
think,  a  case  outside  all  precedents.    It 
is  a  case    of   first    impression.      The 


Times  newspaper  made  a  statement  in 
an  original  article,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  relation  to  the  communications  that 
passed  between  certain  Members  of  this 
House  and  some  objectionable  persons. 
In  the  course  of  debate  reference  was 
made  to  that  article  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Member  for  Bossendale  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  and  on  April 
9A  and  22  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  dealt  with  that  article. 
But  the  article  had  not,  I  believe,  referred 
to  him  by  name  or  otherwise  in  relation 
to  anything  that  had  occurred  in  this 
House.  The  hon.  Member  asserted,  in 
language  intended  to  be  emphatic,  that 
the  charges  contained  in  the  article  were 
wicked  and  cowardly  lies,  and  The 
Times  then  said  the  hon.  Member  had 
stated  what  was  grossly  untrue ;  and 
on  this  statement  of  facta  we  are 
now  asked  to  supersede  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country  and  deal  with 
it  ourselves  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
And  so,  if  a  Member  chooses  to  come  to 
this  House  and  say  that  a  charge  against 
him  is  false,  the  result  is  to  be  that  the 
newspaper  must  either  submit  by  its 
silence  to  the  charge  of  having  said  what 
was  false,  or  if  it  has  the  courage  to  say 
'*  we  repeat  our  statement,''  it  then 
commits  an  offence  against  this  House, 
and  has  the  opportunity  taken  away 
from  it  of  appearing  and  vindicating  it- 
self before  a  Court  of  Justice.  Now,  I 
have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  really  is  the  question  before  it. 
A  charge  is  made ;  and  those  against 
whom  it  is  made  deny  it,  and  say — '*  If 
you  venture  to  contradict  us  we  shelter 
ourselves  within  the  Privilege  of  this 
House." 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  listened  patiently  to 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
before  interrupting  him;  but  he  has  not 
treated  me  fairly  in  his  statement.  He 
accuses  me  of  appealing  to  this  House 
against  a  newspaper  for  simply  sayin^r 
that  it  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.  I 
never  did  anything  of  the  sort.  I  never 
appealed  to  the  House  until  the  state- 
ments in  the  newspaper  were  made  use 
of  by  the  noble  Marquess  and  by  another 
Member  in  order  to  assail  me  in  this 
House.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
that  I  never  did  and  never  would  appeal 
to  this  House  to  protect  myself  against 
any  newspaper. 

Sib  HENRY  JAMES  :  I  do  not  think 
I  have  stated  anything  contrary  to  what 
tiio  hon.  Member  has  just  said.    I  never 
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Bt.-ited  that  he  had  appealed  to  this 
House,  and  I  did  state  that  the  noble 
Marquess  had  called  attention  to  the 
charges  in  The  Times  article.  I  quite 
admit  that  the  hon.  Member  himself  has 
not  asked  for  this  Committee,  and  I 
cannot  see  where  I  have  committed  any 
error  of  fact.  If  the  hon.  Member  fol- 
lows me  closely,  I  think  he  will  see  that 
I  am  perfectly  accurate.  In  a  question 
such  as  this,  where  a  point  of  Privilege 
is  raised,  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  as 
to  what  we  do ;  and  we  must  be  quite 
certain  that  we  are  right  before  we  take 
a  step  which  involves  that  someone  shall 
be  summoned  before  us  as  if  he  had 
committed  a  wrong.  This  question  of 
Privilege  is  like  the  entrance  to  a  quarrel, 
and  ought  to  be  most  carefully  con- 
sidered before  it  is  entered  upon.  I  trust 
it  is  with  something  like  impartial  judg- 
ment that  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion. 
\_ParnelUie  laughter ,  and  cries  of  **0h, 
ohl^^  and  loud  Miyiieterial  cheers.']  Yes, 
perhaps  you  may  be  right.  Your  dis- 
sent rebukes  me.  You  mean  that  in 
such  matters  I  cannot  be  impartial. 
Perhaps  not.  Then  how  can  I  act  as  an 
impartial  judge  in  a  Committee  Hoom  ? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House  will  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  any  one  of  us  being  impar- 
tial, and  yet  they  believe  in  our  fit- 
ness to  sit  upon  a  Committee  whose  first 
quality  should  be  perfect  impartiality.  I 
do  believe  that  if  we  were  now  to  travel 
out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  interfere 
with  the  course  that  can  be  taken  by 
every  person  aggrieved  by  libel,  and 
endeavour  to  erect  a  tribunal  from  within 
our  own  ranks  to  try  this  issue  between 
subject  and  subject,  we  should  be  enter- 
ing upon  a  career  and  setting  a  prece- 
dent which  would  produce  most  evil  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.): 
Sir,  we  now  know  for  the  first  time  what 
foreigners  and  others  must  think  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  possible  sub- 
ject under  the  sun  may  be  the  object  of 
an  Inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee ;  but 
when  h6  of  your  Members  are  charged 
with  complicity  in  assassination,  in  dy- 
namite plots,  and  treasons  against  the 
Queen,  and  in  every  form  of  political, 
and  moral,  and  human  villany,  then.  Sir, 
there  is  no  question  whatever  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  was  highly  edified  by  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Ghentieman 
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who  has  just  sat  down  (Sir  Henry 
James).  I  understand  there  is  a  form 
of  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England — I 
do  not  profess  to  speak  accurately  of  its 
rites — that  at  a  certain  period  of  the  ser- 
vice the  congregation  get  up,  and,  beat- 
ing their  breasts,  say — *'0h,  I  am  a 
very  great  sinner!"  I  may  be  entirely 
in  error ;  but  it  does  not  affect  my  argu- 
ment, because,  Sir,  ^re  now  understand 
the  Uriah  Heep  attitude  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  when  he 
says  that  the  Members  of  this  great 
Assembly,  who  have  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care  by  30,000,000  of  your 
population  for  their  fitness  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  statesmen,  to  sift  all  the 
niceties  of  questions  of  diplomacy  and  to 
touch  upon  all  great  questions  of  legis- 
lation«  have  professed  themselves  by  a 
majority  of  votes  to  be  unfit  and  in- 
capable of  inquiring  into  the  career  and 
conduct  of  86  of  their  own  Members. 
This  proposition  is  so  amusing  that  while 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  speaking  I  sent  for  a  list  of  the  sub- 
jects considered  by  the  Select  Committees 
of  this  House.  I  find.  Sir,  that  in  the 
present  Session  amongst  subjects  you 
thought  worthy  of  inquiry  are  town 
holdings,  butter  substitutes,  railway  and 
canal  Bills,  police  pensions,  police  and 
sanitary  regulations,  the  rating  of  ma- 
chinery. War  Office  sites,  and  the  Bishopric 
of  Truro.  Therefore  every  possible  ques- 
tion under  the  sun  is  worthy  of  in- 
quiry by  your  Members  except  the  cha- 
racter of  one-eighth  of  the  entire  body  of 
this  House.  Now,  let  me  say  plainly  at 
the  outset  that,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned as  Irishmen,  we  do  not  care  one 
brsss  farthing,  or  a  pinch  of  snuff,  whe- 
ther you  give  us  this  Inquiry  or  not.  We 
have  not  asked  for  the  Inquiry  originally, 
but  charges  having  been  made  we  say 
not  only  do  we  not  shrink  from  the  In- 
quiry, we  court  the  Inquiry ;  and  if  we  are 
asked  why  do  we  get  up  now  to  demand 
this  Inquiry — why  did  not  we  demand  it 
when  the  charges  first  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  ?  Our  answer  is  plain.  If 
we  got  up  too  early  it  would  be  de- 
nounced as  obstruction,  it  would  be  said 
that  we  were  availing  of  these  charges, 
that  wo  were  raising  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
progress  of  the  Business  of  the  House, 
and  that  we  had  no  real  desire  for  the 
Inquiry.  But  when  an  hon.  Member  not 
of  our  Party  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  move  in  this  matter,  we  say  we  em- 
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brace  the  opportunity  afforded  us ;  and 
I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
been  greatly  surprised  at  the  way  in 
which  this  House  has  treated  this  ques< 
tion.  Either  you  believe  these  charges  or 
you  do  not ;  either  you  believe  you  can 
prove  them  or  you  do  not;  either  you  be- 
lieve The  Times  can  prove  them  or  you  do 
not ;  and  surely  if  you  can  prove  them  you 
would  be  delighted  to  ruin  us.  If  you 
believe  they  would  be  proved,  how  un- 
worthy you  must  be  for  the  position  you 
occupy.  If  you  believe  there  is  no  solid 
ground  for  these  charges,  how  mean  and 
contemptible  must  be  your  characters. 
How  wretched  and  loathsome  must  be 
the  political  character  of  Gentlemen  who 
go  from  Primrose  Lodge  to  Primrose 
Habitation  catching  votes  by  poisoning 
the  public  mind  against  the  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  those  whom  you  are  pledged  to 
call  your  fellow- subjects,  stirring  up 
strife  and  hatred  and  enmity,  and  some 
of  you  making  profit  out  of  it  too.  But 
when  we  seize  you  by  the  throat  and  say 
— **  Now,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Co., 
you  have  your  opportunity,  now  you  can 
ruin  for  all  time,  or  practically  for  our 
lifetime  at  least,  this  Irish  movement, 
this  Home  Eule  Question,  and  ruin  with 
it  the  Liberal  allies  who  are,  thank  God, 
coming  to  our  assistance."  Now  that  they 
are  afforded  that  opportunity,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Co.  slink  into  their 
holes.  Now  that  you  are  challenged  to 
use  the  machinery  which  this  House 
gives  us  to  put  to  the  test  those  foul  and 
atrocious  calumnies  levelled  against  us, 
you  shrink  from  doing  it.  But  you  do 
offer  us  a  tribunal.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  began  his  speech  with,  a  chal- 
lenge— ho  challenged  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Sir  Charles  Hussell)  to  give  one  single 
instance  of  any  political  trial  in  which  a 
British  jury  failed  to  do  its  duty.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  attack  British 
juries.  We  have  in  this  Bill  before  the 
House  a  proposal  to  change  the  venue  of 
Irish  trials  to  England,  and  we  have 
protested  against  any  Irishman  being 
put  upon  his  trial  before  a  British  jury; 
and  let  me  tell  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury  this — ^when  he  asks  for 
a  single  instance  where  political  preju- 
dices were  concerned,  where  a  British  jury 
failed  to  do  its  duty.  I  will  give  him  the 
most  notorious  instance  of  all,  which  no 
Englishman  can  dare  to  forget,   even 


though  you  are  often  graciously  pleased 
to  forgive  yourselves.  I  refer  to  the 
matter  known  in  Ireland  as  the  Man- 
chester martyrdom.  \_Ironical  laughter,'] 
The  Irish  Secretary  laughs — he  will  not 
laugh  before  I  am  done — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  seem  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Irish  matters,  and  much 
less  with  political  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  England.  What  happened  at 
that  Manchester  trial  ?  Five  men  were 
put  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  wilful  murder, 
and  five  men  were  instantly  convicted. 
No  sooner  was  the  verdict  found  than 
the  40  reporters  who  were  engaged  at 
the  trial  signed  a  Memorial  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  declaring  that  the  man 
M'Guire  was  undoubtedly  innocent. 
M'Guire  was  proved  to  have  served  on 
board  a  British  warship  somewhere  in 
the  British  Channel  on  the  day  the  prison 
van  was  attacked  at  Manchester,  and 
M'Guire  was  released  after  being  sen- 
tenced to  death  on  the  verdict  of  a 
British  jury.  Why  does  not  the  Irish 
Secretary  sneer  now  ?  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  in- 
vites us  to  take  our  case  before  a  Lon- 
don jury.  Are  we  likely  to  do  that  in 
th6  present  state  of  political  feeling? 
Why,  Sir,  you  can  hardly  go  into  a 
railway  carriage  that  you  do  not  see  gen- 
tlemen reading  their  Olohe^  or  their  St. 
JamesU  Gazette^  or  Times,  and  wishing 
that  the  rope  were  round  our  necks,  and 
saying  this,  too,  though  knowing  some 
of  us.  Why,  Sir,  I  over  heard  not  long 
ago  a  Member  of  this  House,  on  the 
platform  of  Westminster  Bridge  Station 
saying — *^  I  wish  we  had  them  like  rats 
in  a  pit,  with  a  terrier  at  their  throats. 
[Cries  of  **Name,  name!  "]  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  all  the  Members  of 
this  House.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of 
more  than  100  Members,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  know  more.  But  the  parties  I 
refer  to  were  three  Members  of  this  House 
who  left  the  House  before  me,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  last  train  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  I  heard  them  with  my  own 
ears.  I  do  not  blame  these  Gentlemen  at 
all — it  is  natural  when  they  are  fed  on 
this  stuff  that  they  should  feel  so.  I 
do  not  make  a  complaint  of  these  men  or 
say  they  were  right  or  wrong;  but  I 
point  to  it  as  showing  the  state  of  feeling 
amongst  Parties  in  this  country.  This 
matter  does  not  affect  us  all — it  affects 
you — it  affects  this  House.  Gross  charges 
of  murder,  and  assassination,  and  trea- 
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son,  and  every  form  of  political  and 
social  villainy  have  been  made  against 
86  Members  of  this  House,  and  the  in- 
quiry, the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bury  suggests,  is  an  inquiry 
before  a  British  jury.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury  in  his 
speech  said  one  very  remarkable  thing 
— he  said  he  would  not  prejudice  a  trial 
of  this  question  by  the  House  declaring 
in  advance  that  it  was  a  libel. 

Sir  henry  JAMES :  I  object  to  the 
House  declaring  in  advance  that  it  is  a 
false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel. 

Mr.  T.  M.  he ALY  :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  refuses  to  de- 
clare in  advance  this  to  be  a  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  libel.  He 
refuses,  he  says,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  prejudice  the  jury ;  but  in  every 
instance  where  a  prosecution  of  this  kind 
has  been  ordered  by  this  House  the  de- 
claration has  always  been  made  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury,  out  of  the  fund  of  his 
learning  and  his  great  authority,  re- 
serves himself  when  the  Irish  character 
is  at  stake — and  when  Irishmen  are  on 
their  trial — he  refuses  to  do  for  Irishmen 
that  which,  in  every  other  instance,  this 
House  has  always  done  for  even  its 
humblest  British  Member.  We  can  now, 
Sir,  accurately  gauge  and  estimate  the 
nature  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party. 
We  have  heard  of  the  saying — so  far  as 
the  English  in  Ireland  were  concerned — 
that  they  were  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves.  I  would  say  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hossen- 
dale  (the  Marquess  of  KartiDgton)  beside 
him  that  they  are  more  Tory  than  the 
Tories  themselves,  because  the  Tory 
party  only  went  the  length  of  saying 
that  they  would  not  declare  this  a  Breach 
of  Privilege  because  they  had  some 
technical  reason  for  not  doing  so ;  but 
though  no  Member  of  the  Party  would 
accept  the  o£fer  to  prosecute  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury  wants  the  House  to 
guard  itself  against  this — not  to  preju- 
dice a  British  jury ;  and  he  wants  it  not 
to  do  what  every  House  of  Commons 
would  have  done,  and  that  is  to  declare  in 
advance  of  sending  it  to  a  jury  that  it 
was  a  scandalous,  a  false,  and  a  malicious 
libel.  In  every  case  this  House  has  been 
like  a  grand  jury  who  passes  a  Bill  of 
indictment,  and  passes  it  down  to  a  petty 
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jury  to  examine  it  in  its  details,  and  the 
right  hon;  and  learned  Qentleman  the 
Member  for  Bury — the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England — wants  the  pro- 
cedure in  this  matter  to  be  departed  from 
in  the  case  of  the  86  Irish  Members 
whose  characters  are  at  stake.  We  thank 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
but  we  are  told  to  go  before  a  British 
jury.  There  are  Members  of  the  House 
willing  so  to  humilate  themselves  in  the 
face  of  their  constituencies  as  to  profess 
that  they  are  more  incompetent  and  more 
incapable  of  finding  out  the  truth  or  the 
falsehood  of  this  political  matter  than 
12  shopkeepers  of  the  City  of  London. 
Heally,  from  the  way  in  which  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  talked 
about  12  shopkeepers  you  would  think 
they  were  angels  without  wings.  You 
would  think  that  the  wind  of  politics  had 
never  ruffled  their  souls— -that  they  are 
absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  politi- 
cal taint ;  that  at  Temple  Bar,  once  you 
pass  the  Dragon  or  Griffin,  I  forget  which, 
you  are  in  some  empyrean  where  humaa 
frailty  suddenly  disappears.  But  I  take 
a  different  view.  I  say  that  the  12  com- 
monest Members  of  this  House — I  will 
even  say  the  12  Orange  Members  of  this 
House,  with  the  pious  Catholic  Member 
for  Loughborough  Division  (Mr.  De 
Lisle)  as  foreman  of  the  panel — would 
be  more  competent  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter than  any  jury  outside  these  walls.  It 
is  said  that  the  House  does  not  possess 
sufiicient  powers.  The  Attorney  General 
for  England  stated  in  his  most  interesting 
and  able  speech — but  completely  illusory 
as  I  think — that  former  charges  were 
made  against  some  Irish  Members,  and 
the  matter  ended  unsatisfactorily,  be- 
cause the  Committee  declared  they  had 
no  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  ex- 
amine them  upon  oath.  But  a  measure 
has  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  Committee  that  power,  and  not 
only  can  the  Committee  summon  wit- 
nesses, but  they  can  ask  them  leading 
questions ;  they  can  be  cross-examined 
up  and  down  and  made  to  produce 
documents  and  dates,  and  the  Com- 
mittee could  introduce  matters  which 
would  not  be  permitted  as  relevant  by 
any  Judge  before  a  jury ;  and  yet,  with 
all  these  ox)portunities  for  a  full  investi- 
gation, the  House  is  asked  to  decline, 
and  say,  **0h,  we  are  unworthy."  I 
must  say  that  this  opinion  of  unworthi- 
ness  comes  very  well  from  Gentlemen 
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who,  while  they  say  they  are  unworthy 
to  investigate  this  matter,  think  them- 
selves worthy  to  decide  the  Irish  inter- 
national question,  to  vote  upon  it,  and 
speak  upon  it,  and  upon  Imperial  and 
Colonial  questions,  who  think  themselves 
capable  of  doing  anything,  except  what 
any  petty  jury  of  London  could  do.  I 
should  just  like  to  say  that  though  the 
charges  in  The  Times  refer  to  a  period 
five  years  ago,  they  were  never  brought 
forward  by  the  Liberal  Party,  or  by 
Lord  Spencer,  whom  we  attacked  daily 
at  the  time.  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
fess in  reference  to  those  attacks ;  so 
far  as  my  part  in  them  is  concerned 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  for  they 
wore  conscientious  on  my  part;  but 
I  have  this  to  say — that  I  regret  we 
did  not  in  those  days  recognize  that  Lord 
Spencer  was  acting  conscientiously  also. 
Very  well ;  but  Lord  Spencer  was  hunt- 
ing down  criminals  in  Ireland  with  com- 
plete success.  We  were  here  in  this 
House  attacking  his  Party,  including  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian,  quite  as  fiercely,  but,  I 
think,  a  little  less  fiercely,  than  we  are 
attacking  the  Party  opposite.  If  there 
was  any  body  of  men  who  had  the  power 
as  well  as  the  interest  to  crush  the 
Party  with  which  I  am  associated,  it  was 
Lord  Spencer  and  his  Colleagues,  if  they 
could  have  proved  us  to  have  had  any 
connection  with  crime.  Furthermore, 
they  had  a  power  which  you  say  is  an 
invaluable  power,  and  which  you,  through 
getting  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass 
the  closure  against  us,  have  been  trying 
to  acquire  for  yourselves — ^they  had  the 
power  of  secret  inquiry.  Although  in- 
vestigations had  been  carried  on  for 
days  and  weeks  and  months  by  the  most 
secret  inquiries  into  all  these  matters 
which  are  now  agitating  the  English 
mind — that  was  five  years  ago — was  any 
Irish  Member  summoned  before  the 
secret  inquiry  ?  The  records  are  still  in 
existence  under  the  thumb,  I  presume, 
of  the  Irish  Secretary.  He  has  only  to 
go  to  Dublin  Castle  and  turn  up  the 
shorthand  notes  of  everything  in  con- 
nection with  it — the  murders  and  every 
other  form  of  outrage  which  was  com- 
mitted with  regard  to  which  secret  in- 
quiries had  been  held.  If  the  Irish 
Secretary  turns  up  these  secret  inquiries 
and  examines  into  all  that  the  witnesses 
swore — and  God  knows  you  can  get 
plenty  of  informers  at  any  time,  lor  a 
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small  trifie,  just  as  Tlie  Times  can  pur- 
chase forged  letters  for  a  small  trifle. 
Let  him  publish  the  result  of  his  secret 
inquiries  —  give  them  to  The  Times, 
Let  them  have  every  word  that  had 
been  given  in  evidence,  publish  them 
from  first  to  last,  and  we  will  give  you 
our  answer.  AVhy  do  not  you  do  that  ? 
That,  at  any  rate,  you  can  do,  as  your 
English  gentlemen  think  themselves 
obliged  in  honour  and  honesty  to  make 
the  speeches  they  do.  Sir,  if  this  House 
by  a  majority  refuses  us  the  inquiiy  we 
demand,  I  say  this — that  the  honour  of 
the  British  gentleman  will  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  that  of  an  Indian  Thug, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  would  rather  be  an 
Indian  Thug,  meeting  my  victims  in  the 
open,  than  a  British  gentleman,  who, 
when  these  charges  have  been  denied, 
and  when  you  are  afforded  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  investigating  them,  de- 
clines the  investigation,  but  repeats  the 
charges.  But,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  this 
is  a  narrow  issue,  and  this  is  a  mere 
technical  question,  whether  a  man  has 
been  called  a  liar  or  not.  Is  there  a  man 
who  uses  these  arguments  and  does  not 
know  how  worthless  they  are?  Will 
they  deceive  the  public  outside  ?  Natu- 
rally the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  has  dealt  with  the  matters  which 
grew  out  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim ; 
but  what  is  it,  I  ask,  that  gives  actuality 
and  life  to  this  debate  ?  Is  it  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  East  Mayo  has  been  called 
a  liar  by  The  Times  ?  You  know  very 
well  that  it  is  not.  You  know  very  well 
that  is  the  merest  Nisi  Prius  special 
pleading.  You  know  that  it  is  the  Irish 
representation  which  is  on  its  trial ;  and 
the  Irish  representation  challenges  you 
to  the  combat ;  and  they  tell  you  that 
they  stand  on  no  technical  reference, 
such  as  is  made  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily by  this  Motion,  but  that  if  you 
have  any  specific  charges  against  any 
man  on  these  Irish  Benches,  bring  them 
forward  and  we  shall  meet  them ;  and 
after  that  you  can  go  and  snivel  at  your 
Primrose  gatherings.  You  tell  us  that  we 
are  standing  on  technicalities.  It  is  you 
who  are  standing  on  technicalities ;  and 
what  is  more,  you  know  it.  Oh!  but  as  to 
this  Britishj  ury,I  would  remind  the  House 
what  took  place  on  a  recent  trial  before 
a  London  jury.  A  creature  who,  from 
our  point  of  view,  is  a  contemptible  per- 
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Bon—Mr.  Brenon— a  man  who  bad  all  paper,  which  has  printed  these  libels,  is  a 
the  qualifications  that  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Tory  Party,  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Land  League  for  haying 
made  infamous  charges  of  immorality 
against  the  doctors  of  Merrion  Square, 
in  Dublin,  which,  as  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite will  recognize,  is  the  leading 
square  inhabited  by  medical  men — the 
most  gross  charges  of  immorality — in 
one  of  your  congenial  English  society 
papers — May/air — I  believe  it  is  since 
dead.  It  was  too  gross  even  for  the 
Tory  Party.  This  gentleman  had,  in 
addition  to  that,  issued  an  address  as  a 
Oonservative  candidate  for  Gloucester. 
He  had  written  to  The  Times j  in  which 
he  assailed  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Cork  and  every  man  of  his  Party  in 
the  most  infamous  and  scurrilous  terms. 
Some  persons  wrote  a  pamphlet — I  have 
not  read  tbe  pamphlet — in  which  this 
person  was  described  as  a  dynamiter 
and  assassin  and  everything  of  the  kind, 
and  I  am  told  that  this  was  the  part 
congenially  relied  upon  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson).  Very 
well.  He  went  before  a  British  jury, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  jury  empannelled 
tban  it  was  common  gossip  in  this  House 
that  there  were  seven  Tories  on  the  jury. 
That  was  instantly  known  about  three 
hours  after  the  jury  was  empannelled. 
What  did  they  do  with  that  man  ?  They 
gave  him  £500,  the  other  side — the  de- 
fendant's— refusing  to  enter  into  one 
tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  un- 
fortunate creature  was  really  guilty,  or 
that  there  was  any  foundation  whatso- 
ever for  the  loathsome  libels  made  upon 
him.  If  £500  damages  was  considered 
sufficient  atonement  and  satisfaction  by  a 
British  jury  for  a  Conservative  anti-Land 
League  assailant  of  ours,  what  chance 
would  we  have  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
anything  more  infamous  than  the  treat- 
ment of  Brenon  by  the  defendant  Ridg- 
way,  who  published  the  lampoon,  has 
never  been  heard  of.  He  libelled  and 
lampooned  him  in  the  most  infamous 
and  scandalous  manner,  and  he  did  not 
bring  forward  one  shred  or  tittle  of  evi- 
dence. I  think  of  all  the  modem  scan- 
dals in  modern  London  trials  the  shame- 
fully inadequate  verdict  towards  this 
man  was  one  of  the  worst.  As  far  as 
I  am!  concerned,  I  do  not  intend  to 
trouble  the  House  at  any  greater  length 
beyond  saying  this— that  The  Times  news- 
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newspaper  about  which  we  were  assailed 
for  not  bringing  an  action.  It  is  only 
when  in  the  House  that  I  see  The  Times. 
Only  three  times  in  my  life  have  I  bought 
a  copy  of  the  paper.  The  paper  which 
the  most  of  us  read  every  morning  is 
The  Standard.  I  speak  for  myself.  I 
always  find  it  a  frank  and  honest  oppo- 
nent, and  I  much  prefer  it  to  the  lukewarm 
Liberalism  of  the  other  newspaper — The 
Daily  Kews.  The  Thties,  as  a  newspaper 
power,  we  look  upon  with  contempt. 
The  circulation,  I  understand,  had  fallen 
to  about  20,000  when  these  libels  came 
on.  [Lord  Randolph  Churchill  :  Nearer 
90,000.1  There  was  a  meeting,  as  I  un- 
derstana,  of  the  proprietors  to  see  if  they 
could  not  give  it  a  fillip,  and  by  means 
of  this  forgery  they  raised  it  up  to 
50,000.  Its  advertising  circulation  has 
fallen  off ;  and,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  landlords,  I  do  not  suppose  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  newspaper  are  sold.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  its  attacks  upon  us  are 
concerned,  we  do  not  care  ono  pinch  of 
snuff ;  but  if  they  are  worthy  of  being 
inquired  into,  why  do  you  not  inquire 
into  them  ?  You  sell  them,  and  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact — I  do  not  state  it 
as  a  fact  within  my  own  knowledge, 
but  it  has  been  stated  in  an  English 
newspaper — that  on  the  day  they  pub- 
lished this  **Parnell  letter,"  by  some 
mysterious  means  a  double  or  treble 
supply  had  been  ordered  in  advance 
over  all  the  bookstalls  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  There  was  a 
special  placard  at  all  his  bookstalls.  A 
further  instance  of  the  decadence  of  The 
7tmf8  is  that  it  has  lately  to  adoj^t  the 
method  of  all  the  other  morning  papers, 
and  take  to  placards.  As  I  have  said,  this 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  you.  The  Times* 
infamies  do  not  touch  us.  77ie  Tones 
has  recently  taken  to  misreporting  our 
speeches ;  and  if  you  will  read  the  work 
done  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  Gallery 
who  represent  it  at  the  present  moment, 
you  will  find  the  most  ingenious  misre- 
presentations of  what  we  say  in  this 
House  transferred  into  the  columns  of 
The  Timss  newspaper.  Its  Irish  reputa- 
tion has  been  blasted  by  the  confessions 
of  the  Irish  Secretary.  I  am  referring 
especially  to  the  Millstreet  outrages.  It 
has  upon  its  staff  as  chief  writer  an  Irish 
Orangeman  named  Wilson,  and  this  Mr. 
Wilson  recently  obtained  the  dismissal  of 
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the  Cork  reporter,  who  had  supplied  the 
news  to  The  Times  for  over  20  years, 
simply  because  of  his  account  of  the 
Glenbeigh  outrages.  This  Cork  reporter 
was  likewise  the  local  correspondent  of  The 
Dublin  Daily  Express^  on  which  he  had 
served  also  for  20  years ;  and  this  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  got  this  man  dismissed  for 
his  account  of  the  Glenbeigh  outrages, 
got  him  at  the  same  time  dismissed  from 
The  Dublin  Daily  Express^  on  which  the 
Dublin  correspondent  of  The  Times  works, 
and  instead  of  this  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's on  The  Cork  Constitution^  a  paper 
run,  as  anybody  who  will  take  up 
the  list  of  its  shareholders  will  see, 
almost  entirely  by  land  agents  and 
landowners.  And  it  is  this  man 
from  Cork  who  is  pumping  in  the 
sewage  into  The  Times.  So  far  as  his 
accounts  of  bogus  outrages  from  Mun- 
ster  go  also,  they  ar^  contradicted  in 
this  House  and  proved  to  be  lies  by  the 
confessions  of  the  Irish  Secretary.  The 
Times  still  prints  them,  after  contradic- 
tion, in  its  weekly  edition,  and  they  are 
still  circulated  as  Gospel  truth  by  the 
pamphleteers  of  the  I.  L.  P.  U.,  and  by 
Mr.  Bellow,  the  pamphleteer  of  Glouces- 
ter. Now,  Englishmen,  if  they  like, 
can  conduct  this  campaign  against  Ire- 
land by  means  of  falsehood.  So  far  as 
Irishmen  are  concerned,  as  I  have  said, 
the  matter  touches  us  not ;  but  it  touches 
the  Liberals;  it  touches  them,  because 
if  this  campaign  is  to  be  conducted  by 
calumny,  and  allowed  to  go  on  uncon- 
tradicted, the  Liberal  Party  will  be 
charged  with  sympathy  and  complicity 
with  outrages.  It  is  on  that  ground  we 
support  the  demand  that  has  been  made 
for  an  inquiry  into  these  matters.  It  is 
not  that  our  virtue  or  our  character  is 
affected.  If  all  England — aye,  and  if  all 
the  Colonies  to  boot — wrote  us  down  as 
knaves  and  scoundrels,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  would 
not  affect  me  one  hair's  breadth,  and 
no  more  would  it  affect  the  faithful 
people  who  stand  behind  us.  We  have 
fought  their  cause ;  we  have  fought 
their  battle ;  we  have  fought  it  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  caring  not  what  you 
think  about  us ;  caring  not  what  hap- 
pened to  us ;  caring  not  what  may  be 
the  censure  of  all  your  authority.  We 
look  to  them,  and  your  opinion  we  dis- 
regard as  the  idle  winds.  Our  charac- 
ters are  known  in  Ireland  —known  too, 


I  may  say,  to  the  priests  and  bishops 
of  the  country,  who,  I  venture  to  say, 
would  not  allow  their  Church  to  be 
stained  with  an  alliance  with  criminals 
or  murderers.  We  appeal  from  beyond 
this  House  to  the  people  outside — we 
appeal  to  the  English  people  outside,  who 
are  not  entirely  tarred  with  prejudice  or 
with  hate.  We  believe  that  at  their 
hands  our  motives  will  receive  proper 
recognition.  We  appeal,  above  all,  to 
other  nations  that  love  liberty,  and  leav- 
ing you  and  your  leading  newspaper, 
which  did  not  hesitate  to  succour  and 
support  the  Stepniaks,  the  Gallengas, 
and  the  Mazzinis — we  ask  other  nations 
outside  to  look  upon  our  characters,  to 
look  upon  our  career,  and  say  whether 
they  can  see  in  them  justly  judged  any- 
thing half  or  one  tithe  as  bad — if  any- 
thing were  bad — as  was  done  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  of  Poland,  of  Aus- 
tria, and  of  Greece  or  Italy  ?  Our  people 
in  Ireland  have  sent  us  here  not  to  curry 
favour  with  anybody.  We  have  never 
— even  our  worst  enemies  will  not  say  it 
of  us — we  have  never  fawned  upon  you ; 
we  have  never  sought  for  the  favour  of 
your  great  men.  Some  of  your  great 
men,  thank  God,  have  by  reason  of  their 
greatness  given  us  their  sympathy.  We 
won  that  sympathy  by  argument,  by 
fair  fight,  by  logic,  and  by  reason — we 
won  it,  so  far  as  we  have  won  any  course 
or  way  into  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  fair-thinking  men,  we  have  won  it 
simply  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  of 
justice.  We,  the  Irish  Party  of  this  time, 
will  not  last  for  ever — the  Irish  cause 
will  remain — and  if  you  succeeded,  as 
you  will  not  succeed,  in  taunting  us 
with  sympathy  or  complicity  with  dyna- 
miters or  assassins — if  you  succeeded  in 
damaging  our  Party,  aye,  in  chaining 
our  bodies,  or  destroying  it — you  would 
still  have  the  Irish  nation  in  Ireland  and 
beyond  the  seas  to  reckon  with.  We 
are  ephemeral,  our  cause  endures  —  it 
will  endure — and  you,  as  your  fathers 
before  who  have  sought  to  prejudice  us 
by  a  cloud  of  infamy  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, you  have  been  baulked  and  been 
defeated,  and  the  Irish  nation,  by  bound 
after  bound,  leaps  this  very  moment  into 
the  full  noontide  light  of  freedom  and 
of  prosperity. 

Colonel  SAUNDEESON  (Armagh, 
N.)  said,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
had  announced  that  he  would  not  de- 
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liver  a  speech  of  an  impassioned  cha- 
racter, and  immediately  proceeded  to 
say  that  he  had  got  his  opponents  by 
the  throat.  If  the  speech  were  not  im- 
passioned, he  should  be  sorry  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  when  he  was  really  in 
an  impassioned  mood.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  appealed  to  the 
English  people ;  but,  as  far  as  he  (Colonel 
Saunderson)  could  make  out,  the  appeal 
was  to  all  Englishmen  who  did  not  hap- 

Een  to  be  upon  a  jury  panel.     Then  the 
on.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  if 
his  body  or  the  bodies  of  his  friends 
were  made  away  with,  they  had  across 
the  Atlantic  those  to  whom  he  would 
appeal,   and    that    sentiment    was  ap- 
plauded by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian.     *' De- 
stroy us ;    we  have  still    got    Patrick 
Ford."     He  (Colonel   Saunderson)  did 
not  wish,  on  that  occasion,  to  make  an 
impassioned  speech.     He  did  not  wish 
to   arouse   any  angry  feeling ;    but  he 
desired  to  say  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  the  vote  which  he  intended  to 
give  against  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee.    He  intended  to  oppose  it  on 
two  grounds — first,  because  he  did  not 
think  a  Committee  was  necessary ;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  thought  that  if  a 
Committee  were  appointed,  it  would  not 
have  the  effect  which  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  desired.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  introducing  his  Amendment, 
brought  forward  several  instances  with 
which  he  did  not  intend  to  deal.     But 
he  thought  that  the  instances  adduced 
were  not  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
In  the  instances  mentioned  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  characters  of  hon. 
Members  of  that  House  were  assailed, 
but  the  Party  passions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  not  inflamed.     In  the 
present  case  the  character  of  an  hon. 
Member  was  assailed ;   but,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  truly  observed,  some- 
thing mo  re  was  at  stake  than  the  character 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon).      He   could   quite   understand  j 
why  the   right  hon.   Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  wished,  as  far  as  he  could^  to 
whitowish  that  portion  of  his  followers 
who  had  supplied  him  with  a  policy. 
They  were  the  backbone  of  his  Party ; 
but  he  wanted  to  point  out  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  if  he  carried  his 
Amendment,  he  would  succeed  in  white- 
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washing,  not  the  whole  backbone,  but 
only  one  of  the  vertebree.    The  Motion 
of   the  right  hon.   Gentleman  strictly 
limited  the  action  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee.    The  scope  of  the  Committee 
was  entirely  bounded  by  the  terms  of 
the  Amendment,   and    the   right  hon. 
Gentleman   had  confined  it  absolutely 
to  the  allegation  made  in  only  one  of 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  7'he  Timet 
— the  article  which  had  directly  accused 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  of  telling 
a  falsehood  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  that 
article  as  being  a  very  terrible  one,  as 
undoubtedly  it  was.     He  said  that  it 
was  unparalleled,  and  the  gravest  and 
blackest  charge  that  could  be  brought 
against  a  Member  of  Parliament;  but 
surely  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
be  aware  that  blacker  and  graver  charges 
than  that  had  heen  brought  against  hon. 
Members.     He  did  not  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ever  read  TAe 
Times — probably  he   did  not;   but  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman    could   not   get 
over  the  fact  that  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, quoted  a  series  of  articles  which 
made   definite   charges   against  certain 
Members  of  the  Party  led  by  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman ;    that    those  charges 
were  publicly  stated  here  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  they  were  of  a 
far  graver  character  than  simply  accusing 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  of  tell- 
ing a  falsehood.     Hon.   Members  were 
stated  to  be  in  direct  trade  and  traffic 
with  murderers  and  dynamitards   and 
assassins.     He  considered  that  to  be  a 
far  graver  charge  than  charging  a  man 
with  uttering  a  falsehood  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     As  to  whether  these  state- 
ments were  true  or  not,  he  did  not  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR:  Then  why 
do  you  repeat  them  ? 

Colonel  SAUNDERSON  said,  he 
would  tell  them  in  a  moment.  What 
they  said  was  this— that  against  a  certain 
body  of  Members  in  that  House  allega- 
tions of  the  gravest  character,  involving 
their  character  as  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  been  brought,  and 
that  they  remained  practically  unchal- 
lenged. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  was  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
action  in  that  matter.    These  grave  and 
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terrible  charges  could  not  be  brought 
against  a  Member  of  this  House,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  length  thought, 
without  action  being  taken  in  the  shape 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  But 
in  former  times  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  asleep.     He  had  himself  ven- 
tured to  point  out  in  that  House  long 
ago— [An    hon.    Member:    Ridgway's 
pamphlet.]     The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
quite  mistaken.     He  had  himself  quoted 
from  a  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.  Parnell),  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  accused  Members  of 
the    late    Government    of    having,   by 
suborning  witnesses,  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  men  whom  they  knew  in 
their  hearts  to  be  innocent.     That  was 
a  worse  accusation  than  any  that  had 
been  made  against  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  opposite.     He  could  not 
well  conceive  a  graver  charge  to  be 
made  against  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  that  of  employing  men  to 
suborn  witnesses  in   order   to  procure 
the  condemnation  of  men  whom  they 
knew  to  be  innocent.     Yet  those  were 
the  accusations  that  were  levelled  against 
Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
as  far  as  he  was  aware,  never  got  up  in 
the  House  as  Prime  Minister  and  pro- 
posed that  a  Select  Committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  those  most 
cruel  charges  that  were  levelled  against 
friends   of    his  own.       But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  now  thoroughly 
awakened,   and    he    proposed    that    a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  certain  charges  that  had  been 
made  against  a  Member  of  his  Party. 
Great  difficulty  would  attend  the  com- 
position of  such  a  Committee.     He  be- 
lieved it  was  usual,  although  not  neces- 
sary, for  the  Mover  of  the  Committee  to 
have  a  place  on  it  himself.     Would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  decline  to  serve 
on   that  Committee?    The  right    hon. 
Gentleman  made  no  sim. 

Mr.  W.  E,  GLADSTONE:  I  will 
consider  it. 

Colonel  SAUNDERSON  :  Would 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  con- 
sent to  serve  on  the  Committee  ?  Would 
he  consider  it  ?  [Sir  Willl/uc  Haroourt 
assented.]  For  himself  (Colonel  Saunder- 
son),  if  he  happened  to  be  summoned  on 
a  jury  to  try  a  man  for  a  capital  offence, 
and  if  he  were  publicly  to  state  before 
he  was  summoned  on  the  panel  that  he 


believed  the  accused  person  to  be  guilty, 
he  should  be  ordered  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  to  stand  by.  Well,  that 
was  just  the  case  of  both  of  those  right 
hon.  Gentlemen.  The  allegations  made 
in  The  Times  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  rose  to  take  action  occurred 
in  the  year  1881.  In  the  year  1881  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  in  that  year  he  put  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  in  gaol ;  in 
that  year  he  went  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  eloquent  terms  he 
proclaimed  the  Party  which  he  now  led 
to  be  a  Party  that  wore  marching  through 
rapine  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  he  described  them  as  leaders  of  an 
organization  whose  steps  were  tracked 
by  blood,  murder,  outrage,  and  crime; 
and  he  said  they  were  engaged  in  a 
pilgrimage  of  spoliation  and  plunder. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway 
opposite  succeeded  in  getting  that  Com- 
mittee, they  must  order  both  of  those 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  to  stand  by.  But 
how  would  the  Committee  be  composed  ? 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way had  said  they  would  consent  to  its 
being  exclusively  composed  of  Members 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  but  they  were 
not  all  agreed  upon  that  point.  The 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  said  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  arrange- 
ment; but  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  would  not  be 
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Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  I  never  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  point.  I  would 
ask  whether  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  attribute  to  me  an 
opinion  which  I  never  expressed  ? 

Colonel  SAUNDERSON  said,  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  would  only  be  patient 
he  would  read  from  his  speech.  He 
knew  too  well  the  kind  of  battle  he  had 
to  fight  to  indulge  in  random  assertion. 
If  the  Committee  was  to  be  exclusively 
composed  of  Members  chosen  from  the 
Conservative  side,  he  presumed  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
would  have  something  to  say  to  its 
formation;  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool,  two 
days  ago,  speaking  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  who  would  have  to  choose  the 
Committee,  said — 

**  I  had  no  g^reat  expectation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  fultil 
his  duties  of  Lefulership,  but  I  am  more  than  sur- 
prised at  the  degradation  to  which  he  has  alread;- 
brought  this  House." 

IFourih  Night, '\ 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool,  his  right 
hoD.  Friend  the  Leader  of  the  House 
had  degraded  the  House ;  and  yet  woidd 
the  hon.  Member  be  willing  to  allow  a 
packed  Committee,  chosen  by  a  degraded 

gorson,  to  try  his  case  ?  It  was  not  very 
ard  to  understand  why  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway  were  so  anxious — 
or,  at  any  rate,  said  they  were  anxious — 
to  get  a  Committee.  He  could  perceive 
from  their  speeches  that  they  would 
go  all  over  the  country,  and  say 
that  they  came  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  demanded  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  and  it 
was  refused.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
was  now  in  the  House ;  but  he  was 
about  to  broach  subjects  that  intimately 
related  to  the  hon.  Member.  Why  should 
there  be  a  necessity  for  a  Committee  to 
examine  the  allegations  that  had  been 
made  by  27ie  Times  when  The  Times  gave 
them  the  proofs  on  which  those  allega- 
tions were  made  ?  [  Cries  o/  **  Oh  !  "  and 
cheers,']  He  would  not  say  they  were 
good  proofs,  nor  would  he  express  an 
opinion ;  but  no  one  could  deny  that 
they  had,  in  the  paper  furnished  to  each 
hon.  Member,  the  whole  case  set  forth. 
They  had  the  statements  there  made  by 
The  Times f  which  gave  the  authority  on 
which  it  made  the  allegation  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  had  told  a 
falsehood  in  that  House.  Let  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  get  up  in  the 
House,  go  through  these  statements 
seriatim,  and  deny  their  truth.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  House  who  would  not 
accept  his  denial.  They  did  not  want  a 
Committee  for  the  hon.  Member  to  give 
the  lie  to  those  statements.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Eossendale  made 
some  statements  in  the  House  some  time 
ago  on  an  article  from  The  Times ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  got  up 
and  said  very  emphatically  that  they 
were  slanderous  lies.  But  The  Times 
then  went  on  to  show  that  it  had  grounds 
for  the  assertions  that  it  had  made ;  and 
he  would  point  out  how  the  case  was 
put  by  that  paper,  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members  after  all  to 
be  made  use  of,  although  as  yet  but 
little  use  had  really  been  made  of  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  first 
denied  that  P.  J.  Sheridan  had  any  con- 
nection with  murderous  crimes  when  he 
was  under  the  hon.  Member's  authority. 

Colonel  Saunderson 


The  Times  showed  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  engaged  absolutely  in  organizing 
murders  when  he  was  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  hon.  Member.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  wont  on  and 
denied  that  Sheridan  had  ever  had  any 
connection  with  the  Land  League  or- 
ganization since  the  1st  of  April,  188L 
That  was  a  distinct  statement.  Then 
The  Times  went  on  to  cite  The  Freeman's 
Journal,  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
proprietor  of  Ute  Freeman^ s  Journal,  the 
hon.  Member  for  St.  Stephen's  Green 
Division  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Dwyer  Gray), 
was  now  in  his  place ;  but  he  wanted  to 
know,  if  that  was  not  true,  why  the  hon. 
Gentleman  allowed  that  untruth  to 
appear  in  his  paper  ?  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  would  get  up  and 
distinctly  state  that  those  facts  which 
were  put  in  that  paper  were  un- 
true, he,  for  one,  would  never  say 
a  word  more  about  it.  Though  the 
hon.  Gentleman  might  think  him  a 
very  unfair  man,  he  would  never 
quote  a  statement  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  said  distinctly  was 
untrue.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit, 
though  he  differed  so  much  from  the  hon. 
Member,  that  he  had  no  right  whatever 
to  reject  his  distinct  statement  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact  of  that  kind.  He  would 
just  read  what  was  set  forth  in  the  paper 
which  was  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  in  contradicting 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Member  for 
Kossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton),  stated  that  Mr.  Sheridan  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  Land  League 
after  the  1st  of  April,  1881.  Now,  in  The 
Freeman^  Journal  of  October  13,  1881, 
there  was  announced  a  citizens'  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Central 
League.  The  meeting  was  duly  hold. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dawson,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor -Elect. 
Among  those  present,  said  The  Freeman's 
Journal  next  day,  were  Messrs.  J.  Dillon, 
M.P.,  J.  G.  Biggar,  M.P.,  J.  O'Kelly, 
M.P.,  G.  M.  Byrno,  M.P..  H.  J.  Gill, 
M.P.,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  E.  H.  Metge, 
M.P.,  E.  D.  Gray,  M.P.,  and  P.  J.  Sheri- 
dan, of  Tubbercurry  (ex-suspect).  Would 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  get  \x\} 
in  the  House  and,  without  the  trouble  of 
appointing  a  Committee,  simply  tell  them 
that  The  Freeman^ s  Journal  had  no  right 
and  no  grounds  to  make  that  assertion  ? 
If  he  did,  he,  for  one,  certainly  would 
never  quote  that  as  a  fact.     But  the 
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ber  for  East  Mayo.  The  Question  before 
tho  House  is  a  comparatively  narrow  one. 
It  is,  first,  whether  there  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege ;  and,  secondly,  whether  a  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  certain  allegations  in  the  newspaper. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  in  this 
House  to  try  that  case,  or  to  make  charges 
on  one  side  or  to  answer  them  on  the 
other.  It  might  lead  to  disorder,  and  I 
may  point  out  that  if  the  House  thinks 
fit  to  appoint  the  Committee,  then  would 
be  the  time  for  the  inquiry,  and  then 
would  come  the  time  for  charges  to  be 
made  and  met. 

Colonel  SAUNDERSON  :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  had  insinuated  that  Judges 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  Home  Eule 
Members  did  not  believe  in  jurors.  Then 
there  was  the  alternative  remaining  of  a 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  would 
deal  with  the  one  allegation  only.  Its 
decision  would  be  worthless,  and  hon. 
Members  would  not  scruple  to  say  the 
Committee  was  prejudiced.  Lastly, 
there  was  the  course  indicated  by  the 
Government,  of  which  he  could  not  say 
he  altogether  approved.  The  reputations 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  were  of  infinite  value 
to  themselves,  but  he  doubted  if  the 
British  public  wished  to  pay  some  thou- 
sands to  sustain  that  reputation.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  E.  T. 
Eeid)  had  accused  him  of  having  from 
time  to  time  hinted  accusations  against 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Personally,  he 
had  not  a  particle  of  animosity  against 
any  Member  of  the  Nationalist  Party — 
[Mr.  T.  M.  Healy:  Nor  have  we  for 
you.]  —were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
proposed  to  hand  over  the  destinies  of 
his  country  and  the  framing  of  her  laws 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  He  did  not 
wish  to  rake  up  memories  they  all  wished 
buried  in  oblivion ;  but  so  long  as  it 
was  proposed  to  hand  over  their  destinies 
to  the  keeping  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  people 
he  represented,  who  trusted  him  as  others 
trusted  hon.  Members  opposite,  to  point 
to  the  records  of  their  past,  showing  that 
they  gave  no  hope  of  a  successful  and 
prosperous  future  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  HENEY  H.  FOWLEE  (Wol- 
verhampton, E.)  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  seemed  to  have  the  most 
unlimited  faith  in  English  Judges, 
English  juries,  and  in  the  Bar.    Well, 

[Fourth  Night.'] 


hon.  Member  had  never  stated  in  the 
House  that  The  FreemarCe  Journal^  when 
it  made  that  statement,  uttered  a  false- 
hood. Then,  further  on.  The  Times  said 
that  The  FreemarCs  Journal  described  the 
events  of  **the  memorable  afternoon  of 
Saturday,"  when  a  meeting  of  the  Exe- 
cutive of  the  League  was  held  in  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  Sackville  Street,  and 
was  attended  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Biggar,  Dr.  Kenny,  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
of  Tubbercurry.  [At  this  point  Mr. 
Dillon,  who  had  hitherto  been  absent, 
entered  the  House.  ]  He  was  glad  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  was  in  his  place. 
He  asked  him  not  to  wait  for  any  Com- 
mittee, but  to  get  up  there  and  then  and 
deny  these  allegations  in  The  Times,  The 
hon.  Member  had  stated  that  he  had 
ceased  to  associate  with  Sheridan  in 
April,  1881  ;  but  The  Times  showed,  from 
Irish  papers,  that  he  met  Sheridan  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  League  long 
after.  That  appeared  in  The  Freeman^ s 
Journal,  Now,  he  wanted  the  hon. 
Member  to  stand  up  and  say  whether 
that  was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  said,  he 
thought  the  time  was  come  when  the 
House  should  get  away  from  these  per- 
sonal discussions.  He,  for  one,  should 
be  no  party  to  them  any  longer.  He 
had  offered  to  enter  into  these  charges 
fully  before  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
and  he  was  ready  to  do  so.  But  if  they 
were  asked  to  go  on  exchanging  the  lie 
with  hon.  Members  of  that  House  or 
with  newspapers  outside,  he,  for  one, 
should  not  do  so  any  longer. 

Colonel  SAUNDEESON  said,  he  had 
no  wish  to  exchange  the  lie,  and  he 
should  not  wish  to  insult  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. But  he  said  that  this  was  a  fact 
which  must  be  taken  notice  of  by  that 
House.  In  the  hands  of  every  hon. 
Member  was  a  copy  of  the  allegation, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  Member,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  required  the  hon. 
Member  to  meet  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  accusation  against  his  fair 
fame  and  honour  as  a  Member  should 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  must  appeal  to 
the  Speaker  whether,  with  these  re- 
peated challenges  across  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  debate  could  be  expected  to 
be  conducted  in  an  orderly  fashion  ?  He 
had  already  denied  it  altogether. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  I  think  there  is 
much  force,  in  the  point  of  view  of  Order, 
in  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
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he  agreed   with  him   about  the  Bench 
of  the    day   and    about  the    Bar,    but 
ho    declined    altogether  to   believe    in 
the  infallibility  of  English  juries,  and 
that  was  one  if  not  the  main  issue  they 
had  to  try.     He  asked  the  right  hon. 
and   learned  Member  for  Bury   if   he 
had  forgotten  the  case  of  Lord   Coch- 
rane,  the  verdict  in  whose  case,  after 
the  greatest  injustice  and  indignity  had 
been   inflicted,  was  reversed  by  public 
opinion.     If  he  wanted  an  illustration 
of  the  fallibility  of  English  juries  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back.    Two  or 
three  years  ago  there  was  a  45  days'  trial. 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  which  the  Judge 
sympathized  with,  and  which  "  society  '* 
concurred  in;  but  the  man  on  whose 
evidence  it  was  obtained  was  now  suffer- 
ing imprisonment  as  a  convict  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  fraudulent  impostor. 
How  many  hundred  times  had  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral applied  to  the  Court  above  to  set  aside 
verdicts  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
contrary  to  the  evidence  ?    And  yet  they 
were  asked  to  lay  down  absolutely  that 
a  special  jury  of  London  or  Middlesex 
was  less  likely  to  err  than  a  Committee 
chosen  from  Members  of  the  House.     It 
was  not  necessary  to  contend  that  j  uries 
would  act  corruptly  or  unfairly,  although 
the  probabilities  were  that  a  jury  would 
not  be  so  fair  as  a  Committee  of  this 
House.     As  to  Members  of  a  Committee 
being  necessarily  chosen  from  the  sec- 
tions of  the  House,  and  therefore  politi- 
cally interested  in  the   decision  of  the 
Committee,  where   would    jurymen  be 
found  who  would  not  be  identified  with 
the  same  sections  ?    In  this  respect  hon. 
Members  of  the  House  were  just  as  likely 
to  be  fair  and  impartial  as  jurors  were. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury   had    carefully    guarded    himself 
against  saying  that  there  had  not  been  a 
Breach   of   Privilege.     The    hon.    and 
learned  Solicitor  General,  in  looking  up 
precedents  as  far  as  time  allowed,  had 
worked  remarkably  well;    but  he  had 
strangely  omitted  the  last  precedent  and 
the  last  occasion  that  the  question  of 
Privilege  was  formally  brought  before 
the  House.  It  was  raised  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party— Sir  Stafford 
Northcote^who  asked  the  House  to  say 
by  its  vote  that  the  senior  right  hon. 
Member   for    Birmingham    (Mr.    John 
Bright)   had   committed    a    Breach   of 
Privilege  in  making  a  charge  against 
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the  Conservative  Party.  History  re- 
peated itself,  for  it  was  a  similar 
charge  to  that  now  made.  The  charge 
then  was  that  the  Conservative  Party 
were — 

''Found  in  alliance  with  the  Irinh  rebel 
Party,  the  main  portion  of  whose  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation  came  directly  from  the 
avowed  enemies  of  England  and  whose  oath  of 
allegiance  was  broken  by  general  consent.*' 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said — 

"  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  charged  tho 
Conservative  Party,  in  language  which  is  very 
clear,  with  being  in  alliance  with  a  rebel  Party. 
This  is  language  to  which  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  hon.  Members  of  this  House  can,  on 
whatever  side  they  sit,  listen  without  demand- 
ing some  explanation  and  some  satisfaction  for 
such  extraordinary  observations."— (8  Hansard, 
[280]  803.) 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  moved  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,  and  a  Division 
was  taken.     There  was  not  a  man  now 
in  the   Government  and   then    in    the 
House  who  did  not  vote  that  it  was  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.     The  Division  List 
contained  the  names  of  the   First  Lord 
and  both  the  Secretaries  to  the  Trea- 
sury, the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(Lord  George  Hamilton),  and  the  Civil 
Lord  to  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett),  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  and  even 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General    (Sir   Edward  Clarke).      That 
Division   meant  that  it  was  a  Breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  the  House  to   say 
that    the    Conservative  Party  were    in 
alliance  with  Irish  rebels.      But    now 
it  was  affirmed  that  it  was  not  a  Broach 
of    Privilege     to    say    that   the    Irish 
Party  were  in  alliance  with  murderers 
and  assassins.     Whatever  the  first  was, 
it    was    a    political    offence    and    this 
was  a  moral  offence;  that  was  an  in- 
discretion and  this  was  a  crime.     The 
same  men  who  formerly  said  it  was  a 
Breach    of  Privilege  to   make   such  a 
charge,  not  by  name  against    anyone, 
but  against  a  Party  as  a  whole,  now  said 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  precedent 
to  treat  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege  the 
charge  that  a  Member  had  told  a  lie  to 
the  House  in  his  capacity  of  a  Member 
of  the  House,  and  that  his  Colleagues 
sat  by  and  were  accomplices  with  him  in 
the  fabrication,   and   that   all  were  in 
league  and  associated  with  some  of  the 
vilest  criminals  of  the  United  States. 
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111  asking  the  House  to  decline  to 
Iront  thia  as  a  Breach  of  Prmlege. 
the  boo.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
must  take  one  of  three  grounds.  He 
must  either  say  that,  although  teoh- 
nically  it  was,  substantially  it  was  not, 
a  Breach  of  PriTilege;  or,  secondly, 
although  technically  and  Bubstantialij- 
it  might  be  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  it 
wan  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of; 
or,  thirdly,  that  it  was  justiSable  on  the 
ground  of  its  truth.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderaon}  read  the 
part  of  the  article  which  served  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  did  not  read  that  which 
constituted  the  grutamen  of  the  charge. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury  treated  the  matter  as  if  it  was  a 
eiuipie  conflict  of  testimony,  one  man 
saying,  "You  are  a  liar,"  and  the 
accused  retorting,  "  You  are  another," 
and  the  House  of  Commons  being  asked 
to  decide  who  spoke  the  truth.  But  that 
was  not  BO.  It  was  a  serious  matter, 
alfrcting  not  only  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillonl  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Irish  Members,  but  also  the 
character  of  the  House  itself.  The  first 
article  said — 

"  Sheridan's  direct  complicity  in  thia  parti- 
cular conspiracy,  to  murder  at  a  time  when  he 
was  Mr.  Dillon's  acknowledged  agent,  acting 
upon  Mr.  Dillon's  instractJoiiB,  was  eatabliBlicd 
hcyond  all  controTeray  in  tho  course  of  theeo 

There  was  a  distinct  charge  that  the 
boil.  Member  for  East  Mayo's  instruc- 
tions were  being  given  at  the  time  when 


Mr.  Pamcll  and  Ihe  rest  of  the  '  Conatitutional 
agitators'  n-ith  associations  for  the  perpetration 
of  outrages  and  murder." 


Itvt 


s  added  that  the  first  article— 


Thich  En^liahmen  rightly  prize  aboi 
IS  the  indiapensalilc  foundation  of  c! 


"  DcmonstratDB  what  is  the  main  point  in  con- 
nection with  tho  general  question  that  the  moat 
Bolomo,  paaaionate.  and  detailed  deniala  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  I'amellite  Party  can  be,  and  ate. 
ofiiTcd  to  the  H'luse  of  CommoiiB  and  tho 
country  when  there  ia  not  a  scrap  of  fact  to 
support  them." 

And  the  article  wound  up  with  this — 

"The  Pamellite  Party  arc  proved  to  he  the 
close  associateiof  murdurors,  and  areatso  stiown 
to  be  conspicuously  destitute  of   that  qnality 

"'"'■'"''"■'"■'"  abore  all  others 

"  character." 

That  was  one  of  the  gravest  charges 
ever  brought  against  any  Member  of 
that  House.  The  rule  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  wisely  laid  down  in 
I6B0  was  that  that  House  was  not  to 
take  notice  of  questions  of  criticism — that 
criticism  was  not  a  Broach  of  Privilege. 
But  this  was  not  a  charge  of  oriti* 
cism ;  it  was  a  charge  which  aSected 
tbe  character  of  86  Members  of  the 
House ;  it  aGTected  the  character  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  He  waa  glad  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  tMr.  Gosohen)  took  that 
down.  He  (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler)  re- 
peated it.  The  Liberal  Party  bad  been 
held  up  to  scorn  as  the  associates  of  men 
who  did  not  scruple  to  commit  the  vilest 
of  crimes.  The  Liberal  Party  had  a 
character  at  stake.  He  went  further 
id  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 


Sheridi 

conspiracy  to  mur"der.      ^oen  .nere  was         ;,      ^j  ^^^  j.^  ^.,,^^   ^^^^   ^^   ^^ 

the  statement  whzcb  bad  been  repeatedly    ^tb  they  ought  to  be  expelled  f re 

read  to  the  House  that  the  bon.  Member  jo  f 

for  East  Mayo,  in  bis  place  in  the  House, 


.        I  auu  Buiu  Liiu  xLuubu  ui  vouiuioiis   uau   a 

I  P^_  „^    character  at  stake.     If  these  men  were 

y  of  what  Tht  Timet  charged  them 

they  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the 

House.      And   how    could   the   Liberal 

,    J    ..      ■■/.  ;_  ,     ,     ,,- I  Party  vindicate  themselves  except  by  the 

bad  uttered  a  tissue  of  gross  and  palpable    Constitutional   precedents   and  pr^tiee 

falsehoods.     Butthelastsentenceofthei^f  ^^^  ^^^^^    \^  i^^^^i^y    ^itfi„   ^j^^ 

Souse  into  charges  of  misconduct  by 
I  Gentlemen  within  the  House?  Tkt  Timt» 
.!?!*"  ^^I'r^l"?.^  had  singled  him  out  aa  one  of  the  asso- 
,.^,  n.w....;^  ^  » ...=~.  V.  wu-  ''*'68  of  those  criminals.  If  be  know- 
fused,  inaccurate,  and  unexamined  memories,  ingly  associated  himself  with  men  guilty 
or  he  deliberately  told  the  House  a  detailed  .  of  those  crimes  he  deserved  to  be  ex- 
story  which  he  knew  to  be  untrue— sevenJ  of    pellad.       The  hon.  Member  for   North 


article  had  not  been  read  to  tho  House. 
It  was  this — 

"  In    either 

palmed  olf  on  the  House  as  ascertained  facts  i 
sithin  his  personal  knowledge 


by,  and  endorsed  tho  fabrication." 

What  was  the  comment  1     It  was  this 


3W  come  tu  ho  regarded,  t 
s  iiiniim'u  it  should  be,  aa  a  part  of  u  i  ,,  .,..      ,  .    .i       . 

18  of  statemenU  founded  upon  unqaea-     Mayo.       Would    the   hon. 


narrow  and  contracted  issue,  saying 
that  all  that  could  be  inquired  into  was 
simply  the   truth   or   falsehood    of  the 
fitatemonts  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
gallant 


tiunable  evidence,  and  indiBputa,Uy  connecting    Gentleman  be  surprised   to   bear  that 
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there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
lion.  Members  below  the  Gangway  that 
the  inquiry  should  hare  a  much  wider 
range?  Since  he  had  begun  speaking 
one  pi  the  Irish  Party  had  sent  him  a 
telegram  received  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oork  (Mr.  Pamell)  stating  that  he 
was  quite  willing  the  inquiry  should  ex- 
tend to  the  forged  letter.  That  was  a 
challenge  which  the  Government  were 
bound  to  meet.  What  was  the  objection 
to  granting  the  Committee?  He  had 
shown  that  the  House  itself  was  the«only 
complete  judge  of  its  own  character,  and 
it  had  invariably  exercised  disciplinary 
jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  its  own 
Members.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Paddington  (Lord  Randolph 
Churchill)  urged  two  objections,  one  to 
the  composition  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  other  to  its  powers.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler)  had  himself  some  ex- 
perience of  Courts  of  Law,  and  some  ex- 
Eerience  of  Committees  of  that  House ; 
e  had  been  before  them ;  he  had  sat  on 
them  ;  and  he  would  repeat  that  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  fairest  tribunal  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  had.  There  wore  men  sitting 
there  who  could  name  at  once  Members 
who  were  known  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  discharging  improperly  any 
judicial  functions,  men  whose  lives  had 
been  spent  in  that  House,  whose  cha- 
racters were  part  of  its  character,  who 
had  raised  the  reputation  of  the  House, 
and  were  they  to  be  supposed  incapable 
of  trying  whether  a  letter  was  a  forged 
letter  or  not  ?  The  noble  Lord's  second 
objection  was  that  the  Committee  would 
not  have  power  to  make  the  investigation 

Sroperly.  But  there  was  no  power  which 
'ourts  of  Law  possessed  which  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  possess.  It  could 
examine  on  oath ;  it  could  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers ;  it  could  enforce  attend- 
ance, and  go  over  the  whole  range  of 
inquiry  far  better  than  a  Court  of  Law. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  had  talked  of  the 
promptitude  with  which  a  Court  of  Law 
could  deal  with  the  matter.  We  had 
had  recently  many  instances  of  the  length 
of  time  which  Courts  of  Law  had  taken 
in  trying  the  cases  which  came  before 
them.  There  was  no  higher  authority 
in  that  House  on  a  question  of  law  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dum- 
fries (Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid),  and  he  had  stated 
distinctly  that  in  criminal  proceedings  in 
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a  Court  of  Law  it  would  be  impossible 
to  cross-examine  the  printer,  publisher, 
or  editor  of  The  Tifftee,  and  without  such 
cross-examination  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  properly  to  investigate  this 
case.  The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  had  said  that  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  case.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  there 
was  no  precedent.  There  never  had 
been  during  the  600  or  700  years  of  the 
history  of  this  Parliament  such  grave 
charges  brought  against  Members  of 
Parliament.  The  persons  who  brought 
the  charges  said  they  were  prepared  to 
substantiate  them,  but  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  was  without 
precedent.  They  refused  to  declare  that 
a  Breach  of  Privilege  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  they  refused  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  such  grave  charges  brought 
against  hon.  Members  for  their  conduct 
in  the  House.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  had  said 
that  there  was  something  higher  than 
Parliament,  higher  than  Courts  of  Law. 
There  was  something  higher  than  both  ; 
there  was  a  Court  which  could  be 
appealed  to  from  a  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment or  of  a  Court  of  Law,  and  that 
higher  tribunal  was  the  constituencies 
of  the  country.  He  knew  how  the 
House  would  decide  to-night.  One  of 
the  Members  of  the  triumvirate  who  held 
the  destinies  of  the  House  indicated 
which  way  the  House  would  go.  But 
there  would  be  an  appeal,  and  the  hear- 
ing of  that  appeal  had  already  com- 
menced. The  Conservative  Press,  the 
Unionist  Press  had  discerned  that  the 
instinct  of  fair  play  which  was  one  of 
the  dominant  factors  in  the  formation  of 
English  public  opinion — was  already  re- 
senting, and  would  hereafter  resent  in 
louder  tones,  the  refusal  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  the  most  serious  charges 
affecting  the  character,  the  morality,  and 
the  political  life  of  the  Leaders  any 
section  of  that  House.  He  ventured  to 
say  in  no  spirit  of  defiant  boast,  but 
from  profound  conviction,  that  the 
majority  of  that  night  would  hereafter 
deeply  regret  not  on  Party,  but  on 
higher,  grounds  that  they  declined  to 
take  the  most  obvious,  the  most  Consti- 
tutional, and  the  most  expeditious  mode 
of  defending  Parliament  against  one  of 
the  gravest  assaults  which  had  ever  been 
made  upon  the  honour  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Moose  of  Commons. 
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Mr.  MAO  INNE8  (Northumberland, 
Hexham)  said,  the  real  question  before 
the  House  was,  did  they  or  did  they  not 
desire  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  in- 
quiry ?  They  had  all  listened  with 
great  interest  to  many  able  and  eloquent 
speeches  from  lawyers  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  upon  the  question  of  prece- 
dent and  Privilege,  but  possibly  an 
ordinary  layman  might  be  excused  if  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  matters 
of  precedent  and  Privilege  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and 
though  it  might  appear  unseemly  for 
any  Member  sitting  in  the  House  to 
speak  lightly  of  precedent  and  Pri- 
vilege, yet  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
many  hon,  Members  in  the  House,  and 
certainly  a  very  large  number  of  the 
public  outside  the  House,  were  not 
nearly  so  much  interested  in  ingenious 
disquisitions  on  precedent  and  Privilege 
as  they  were  in  the  main  question — was 
there  or  was  there  not  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
accusations  ?  It  was  said  that  we  were 
all  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
quiry, and  that  the  only  question  about 
which  there  was  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion was  whether  the  inquiry  should  be 
made  in  the  Courts  of  Law  or  before  a 
Committee  of  that  House ;  but  with  all 
due  respect,  he  ventured  to  say  that 
that  was  not  the  case — that  at  least 
was  not  the  question  upon  which  the 
House  had  to  decide,  because  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  settlement  of  the  matter 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  had  already 
been  decided.  To  bring  about  an 
inquiry  in  the  Courts  of  Law  the 
initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon), 
and  that  hon.  Member  had  told  the 
House  fairly,  frankly,  and  most  dis- 
tinctly what  his  course  would  be — and 
had  given  very  clearly  his  reasons — 
and  whether  they  might  or  might  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  that  was  not  the  question  before 
the  House.  He  must  say  that  he  (Mr. 
Maclnnes)  thought  the  Member  had  un- 
due apprehensions  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  but  though  he  did  not  share  the 
hon.  Member's  feelings  he  could  under- 
stand and  respect  them.  The  hon. 
Member  had  told  the  House  plainly 
that  he  would  not  take  any  action  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  but  he  had  offered  with 
equal  frankness  to  submit  his  case  to  a 


Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  great  many  allusions  had  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  Irish  Members  had 
been  somewhat  slow  in  bringing  these 
serious  accusations  which  had  been  made 
against  them  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  admitted  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  that  they  did  not 
sooner  take  action  in  the  matter ;  but  it 
was  not  for  him  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  which  actuated  hon.  Members  in 
the  course  which  they  thought  it  wise 
and  prudent  to  pursue  in  a  matter  which 
so  deeply  affected  themselves.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  the  Irish 
Members  now  courted  the  fullest  in- 
quiry ;  and  every  fair-minded  man  must 
have  rejoiced  to  see  as  the  debate  had 
proceeded  how  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
had  been  widened  and  extended.  That 
night  it  had  been  still  further  expanded 
by  the  speech  of  the  hon.andleamed  Mem- 
ber for  North  Longford(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy), 
who  stated  that  not  only  were  the  Party 
willing  that  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
but  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Party 
which  had  been  impugned — and  he 
thought  the  country  would  hear  with 
great  satisfaction  of  the  telegram  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell),  unreservedly  putting  his  case  be- 
fore a  Special  Committee  of  the  House, 
if  only  the  House  would  appoint  such  a 
Committee.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  proceedings  before  a 
Committee,  and  it  was  abundantly  clear 
if  there  was  an  inquiry,  whatever  the 
tribunal  ^before  which  it  took  place, 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  tribunal, 
and  of  its  decision,  whatever  it  might 
be ;  but  he  asked  if  that  were  any  rea- 
son for  stifling  inquiry  ?  because  at 
this  moment  they  had  only  one  avenue 
of  inquiry  open  to  them,  and  if  they 
refused  to  grant  a  Committee  they 
would  in  effect  stifle  inquiry,  whatever 
they  might  say  to  the  contrary.  The 
question,  therefore,  for  the  decision  (it 
the  House  was — Did  they  want  lin  in- 
quiry or  did  they  not?  It  had  been 
said  that  the  Govemmetit  had  done  all 
that  was  needful,  and  that  it  rested  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  to  take 
advantage  of  the  proceedings  they 
offered  to  initiate.  But,  as  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler)  eloquently  expressed 
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it,  they  were  all  interested  in  tliis 
matter,  and  he  was  astonished  to  hear 
hon.  Members  opposite  declare  that  it 
was  a  matter  which  only  affected  the 
character  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo.  Hon.  Members  opposite,  when 
they  voted,  as  he  feared  they  would  vote, 
in  largo  numbers  against  this  Amend- 
ment, were  really  voting  on  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
quiry, Hon.  Members  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
going  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Gladstone),  had,  at  all  events,  the 
comfort  and  consolation  of  knowing  that 
if  a  Select  Committee  could  be  granted 
an  inquiry  would  immediately  follow, 
and  they  ventured  to  think  that  a  time 
would  come  when  some  hon.  Members 
opposite  would  regret  that  they  had 
taken  the  course  that  night  which  would 
end  in  there  being  no  inquiry  into  these 
shameful  charges. 

Sib    ROBERT  FOWLER  (London) 
said,  that  the  proposition  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  was  that   they  should 
leave  the  decision  of  this  question  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House.     But  he  be- 
lieved it  had  been  said  by  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  hon.  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  House  had  already 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  question. 
That  might  be  so  ;  and  he  did  not  think 
he  would  be  very  far  wrong  if  he  said 
that  a  great  many  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite had  also  already  made  up  their 
minds.     He  would  ask  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  any  Committee  could  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  which  would  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  House;  for  everyone  must 
feel  certain  that  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
by  Committee  would  be  a  majority  and 
a  minority  Report.    For  his  own  part,  he 
might   say  that  he  would  certainly  be 
unfit  to  serve  on  any  such  Committee,  and 
if  he  wore  nominated  for  it,  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.Dillon)  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  challenging  his 
nomination.     It  was  said  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  opposite  that   a  Committee  of 
the**lSb^®  would  be  a  more  impartial 
tribunal   tBPS^  a   Middlesex    jury.     As 
representing   cK  Metropolitan    constitu- 
ency, he  thougfekl^e    was  only  doing 
justice    to    his    constituents    when    he 
said   that  it   would   6^  easier  to   find 
12   impartial    jurymen  than   it   would 
be  to  find  16  impartial   men  in  that 
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House.    It  was  also  said  that  juries  in 
London  and  Middlesex  wereprejudiced 
by  what  they  read  in  the  Frees.     He 
would  remind  hon.  Members,  however, 
that  the  Press  advocated  two  sides  of 
this  question.     There  was  an  able  por- 
tion of  the  Press  which  strongly  sup- 
ported the  views   entertained    by  the 
right  hon.    Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)   and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell).    On 
the  other  hand,  there  was,  doubtless,  a 
large  number  of  powerful  newspapers 
which  advocated  the  views  held  by  Con- 
servative   Members.      The     men    who 
would  sit  on  a  jury  would  be  compara- 
tively impartial  for  this    reason — that 
they  only  knew  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  and  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  and  other  Members  of  the  Irish 
Party,  as  public  men.    They  had  read 
their  speeches  in  the  Press,  but  they  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  those  hon. 
Gentlemen.     He  maintained  that  such  a 
tribunal  would  be  more  prepared  to  g^ve 
an  impartial  consideration  to  this  ques- 
tion than  hon.  Members  of  the  House, 
who,  night  after  night,  had  been  brought 
into  hostile  conflict  with  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.     He  did  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing uncourteous,  but  there^could  be  no 
doubt  that  hon.   Members,  on  his  own 
side  of  the  House  especially,  were  brought 
night  after  night  into  personal  hostility 
with  hon.  Members  from  Ireland  ;  and, 
that  being  the  case,  he  did  not  think  that 
hon.  Memberswho  differed  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  and  his  followers — 
and  who  were  subject  to  interruptions  in 
debate  and  exclamations  which  were  not 
altogether  pleasant  to  hear — were  likely 
to  give  such  an  impartial  verdict  as  12 
jurors  who  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  these  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  who  could 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
with  fresh  minds.     To  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee meant  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  was  to  be  the  absolute  judge 
of  the  tribunal  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
tried.     That  was  a  concession  which  the 
House  could  not  grant  to  anyone.     They 
must  all  form  their  opinions  as  to  which 
tribunal  would  be  the  most  impartial  to 
try  a  question  of  this  kind.     As  he  un- 
hesitatingly believed    that  the  matter 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  fairly,  justly, 
and  truly  tried  by  a  jury  thcoi  it  could 
be  by  those  whose  minds  were  preju- 
diced by  the    stormy  conflicts    in   the 
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House,  he  should  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  LABOUOHERE  (Northampton) 
said,  there  was  nothing  so  beautiful  as 
modesty.  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  they  had  a  far  better  opi- 
nion of  him  on  that  side  of  the  House 
than  he  had  of  himself.  They  had  also 
a  better  opinion  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
than  the  hon.  Baronet  appeared  to  have, 
and  they  did  not  consider  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  16  men  who  could 
give  a  fair  verdict  upon  this  question. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that 
if  he  were  put  upon  the  Committee  the 
Irish  Members  would  willingly  accept 
him.  The  hon.  Baronet  told  the  House 
that  he  would  not  be  a  fair  man  to  ap- 
point on  the  Committee  because  he 
would  be  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that 
occasionally  hon.  Members  on  the  Op- 
position side  of  the  House  interrupted 
him.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  exaggerated  when  he  said  that. 
The  hon.  Baronet  then  said  that  the 
Committee  would  take  a  considerable 
time  to  investigate  these  charges.  He 
thought  it  possible  that  the  Committee 
would  take  some  time ;  but  when  the 
hon.  Baronet  said  that  it  must  take  a 
considerable  time  because  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  sit  de  die  in  diem^  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  City  of  London 
not  having  sat  from  day  to  day,  he  would 
point  out,  in  reply,  that  there  was  an 
arrangement  for  the  general  convenience 
that  that  Committee  should  not  sit  from 
day  to  day.  In  this  particular  case,  how- 
ever, everyone  would  be  so  anxious  to 
have  the  matter  settled  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  sit  probably  from  day  to 
day.  He  was  not  surprised  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Middlesex  juries.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex  were  Sheriffs 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  next 
most  virtuous  man  in  the  whole  world 
to  a  juryman  in  the  City  of  London  was 
a  juryman  of  Middlesex.  When  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson)  began 
his  speech  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was 
going  to  vote  in  favour  of  a  Committee 
being  appointed,  because  he  said  the 
charges  of  The   Times  must   be  taken 


notice  of  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  how  did  he  propose  to  do  this? 
By  bandying  accusations  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  side  of  the  House  to 
the  other  ?  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber was  so  Irish  that  he  wished  to  con- 
vert the  House  into  an  Irish  faction 
fight.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
said  that  his  main  objection  to  a  Com- 
mittee was  that  its  scope  would  be  too 
narrow  ;  but  since  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  had  spoken  a  telegram  had  been 
received  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell),  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  and,  if  it  was  desired,  that 
the  forged  letter  should  bo  submitted  to 
the  Committee  in  the  same  way  as  the 
article  complained  of.  In  these  circum- 
stances, ho  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
claim  the  vote  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  North  Armagh.  lie  was 
an  honourable  man,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  recognize  their 
claim  and  vote  with  the  Opposition  on 
this  matter,  especially  since  the  receipt 
of  this  telegram.  It  was  remarkable 
that  no  one  on  the  Treasury  Bench  had 
addressed  the  House  except  the  legal 
Members  of  the  Government.  When  a 
private  individual  got  into  a  great  mess 
and  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it 
he  consulted  his  lawyers.  However  rea- 
sonable this  might  bo  on  the  part  of  a 
private  individual,  it  was  hardly  fitting 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
in  a  great  Parliamentary  and  national 
question  like  this,  in  ^hich  the  honour 
of  a  Member  of  the  House  and  the 
honour  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
was  involved.  Not  only  did  the  Go- 
vernment consult  their  lawyers,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  their  lawyers  only 
had  spoken  for  them.  This  had  been 
carried  so  far  that  the  Liberal  Unionist 
supporters  of  the  Government  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House  put  forward  an 
ex-Attorney  General.  What  had  been 
the  result  of  this  consultation  of  the 
lawyers  and  the  speeches  they  had 
made  ?  It  was  that  the  House  affirmed 
the  previous  night  that  the  charge  of 
falsehood  against  an  hon.  Member  was 
not  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  tiie 
House.  It  was  afterwards  urged  that, 
while  it  was  admitted  that  this  was  not 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  the  House  should 
prosecute  The  Times  for  having  com- 
mitted what  was  not  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege.   On  what  possible  grounds  except 
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that  it  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege  should 
hon.  Gentlemen  saj  that  the  public 
Exchequer  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  for  one  side  of  this  prosecution, 
and  that  The  Times  —  he  was  no 
friend  of  The  Times — should  be  called 
upon  to  incur  this  vast  expense  for 
doing  what  the  great  n>ajoritj  of  hon. 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  said  it  did  most  properly  and 
righteously.  The  Attorney  General 
said  that  it  was  monstrous  to  say  that 
this  prosecution  would  be  a  bogus  one. 
He  quite  agreed  with  him ;  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  a  bogus  prosecution. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman what  was  bogus  however.  The 
bogus  proposed  was  that  there  should  be 
a  prosecution  at  all.  Before  that  pro- 
posal was  made,  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
the  Irish  Members  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  would  have  refused  it. 
Those  charges  had  been  made  again  and 
again,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  would  be  forced 
into  a  prosecution  now  simply  because 
the  Gt)vernment  offered  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense, as  if  the  honour  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers was  a  question  of  pounds,  shilliugs, 
and  pence.  He  considered  the  Irish 
Members  were  perfectly  right  in  declin- 
ing the  proposal,  and  they  bad  been 
perfectly  right  not  to  beg^n  a  prosecu- 
tion against  The  Times.  His  reason  for 
sayiug  so  was  that,  notwithstanding 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Sir 
Robert  Fowler),  they  would  have  no 
sort  of  chance  of  a  fair  trial  before  a 
Middlesex  jury.  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  clap-trap  about  trial  by 
jury  in  the  course  of  that  debate.  The 
Gentleman  who  indulged  most  in  it  was 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James). 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
spoke  of  trial  by  jury  in  terms  which 
must  have  almost  made  Lord  Erskine 
turn  in  his  grave.  He  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  which  ho  had  no  doubt  many  and 
many  a  time  addressed  to  that  noble  in- 
stitution. But  hon.  Members  were  called 
upon  to  believe  that  it  was  perfectly 
monstrous  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  doubt  and  hesitate  whether  they 
would  obtain  justice  from  a  Middlesex 
jury.  He  need  not  point  out  to  Gentle- 
men who  were  lawyers  that  there  was 
nothing  more  common  in  this  country 
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than  for  an  individual  who  wanted  to 
bring  an  action  or  defend  an  action  to 
be  told  that  he  would  not  get  justice 
from  the  jury.  Had  they  never  heard 
of  a  change  of  venue  on  the  ground  of 
a  prejudice  existing  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other?  Had  they  not  heard  of  the 
difference  between  an  ordinary  and  a 
special  i  ury  ?  Why  did  persons  ask  for 
a  special  j  ury  ?  He  had  done  it  himself, 
and  had  had  to  pay  £12  V2s.,  because  he 
believed  ho  should  be  more  likely  to  get 
justice  from  a  special  jury  than  an  ordi- 
nary jury.  It  might  be  said  that  was  a 
reflection  on  the  character  of  a  jury. 
Certainly  it  was.  No  one  would  deny 
that  there  was  on  the  part  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  Middlesex  a  very 
strong  prejudice  against  the  Irish.  It 
was  proved  at  the  last  Election.  He 
was  in  a  suburban  train  the  other  day, 
and  happening  to  be  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage— perhaps  he  should  have  heard 
better  sentiments  if  he  had  been  in  a 
third-class  one — he  found  four  or  five 
gentlemen  discussing  the  Irish  Question. 
They  all  seemed  to  disagree,  but  upon 
one  thing  they  entirely  agreed — namely, 
that  it  would  do  good  to  the  country  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  were  incon- 
tinently hanged.  This  jury  would  have 
to  decide  whether  The  Times  was  cri- 
minal or  not.  If  it  was,  then,  by  the 
law,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  was  equally  cri- 
minal. The  man  who  sold  the  news- 
paper was  equally  liable  for  its  contents 
with  the  man  who  printed  it.  The  law 
was  an  absurd  one,  but  so  it  was.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  the  bead  of  the  Conservatives, 
was  deservedly  popular.  Would  not 
the  jury  hesitate — particularly  if  they 
were  taken  from  the  Strand  Division — 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  The  Times , 
when  its  effect  might  be  to  put  the 
man  whom  they  deservedly  respected 
in  the  dock  on  the  same  charge  ? 
He  did  not  say  that  Middlesex  juries 
were  packed,  but  he  maintained  they 
could  be  packed.  How  was  a  Middlesex 
jury  chosen?  The  Sheriffs  of  London 
were  elected  by  the  Corporation  of 
London. 

Sm  ROBERT  FOWLER :  Not  by  the 
Corporation. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  Who  are  they, 
then? 

Sib  ROBERT  FOWLER :  The  Livery 
of  the  City  of  London. 
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Mr.  LABOUCHEREflaid,he  believed 
the  Livery  were  a  shade  worse.  By  the 
fact  of  their  being  Sheriffs  of  London 
they  were  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex.  They 
appointed  Under  Sheriffs ;  these  in  turn 
had  their  subordinates,  who  went  to 
some  particular  district  and  always  took 
the  jury  from  one  particular  district. 
The  selection  of  the  panel  was  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  in  their  hands,  and 
they  might  act  fairly  or  they  might  act 
unfairly.  They  knew  the  Livery  of  Lon- 
don was  Conservative,  and  they  knew 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was  well  to 
stand  well  with  their  employers.  With 
these  facts  before  them,  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  submit 
their  case  to  a  Middlesex  jury.  It  was 
not  only  the  jury  who  would  be  preju- 
diced. A  coneiderable  number  of  the 
Judges  were  prejudiced.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  undoubtedly  would  do  justice ; 
but  he  had  a  bias  in  his  mind,  and  had 
written  letters  to  The  Timee  very  much 
in  the  strain  of  those  which  were  the 
subject  of  discussion.  He  asked  any 
reasonable  men  whether,  if  a  jury  were 
taken  from  the  Strand  Division,  and  if 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  were  to  be  the  Judge 
on  the  case,  the  Court  would  command 
entire  confidence  ?  k  jury  of  that  House 
would  be  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  honourable  and  experienced 
men  whom  no  one  suspected  would  not 
be  able  to  act  honestly  and  justly.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  believed  themselves 
so  entirely  prejudiced  that  they  could 
not  express  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the 
case;  but  he  had  a  better  opinion  of 
them  than  they  had  of  themselves.  He 
was  not  a  Conservative,  and  be  did  not 
agree  with  them  ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
they  were  such  a  Sodom  that  one  could 
not  find  half-a-dozen  honest  men  among 
them.  Now,  when  it  was  urged  that  in 
a  political  issue  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  never  impartial,  he 
might  almost  call  Mr.  Speaker  as  his 
witness.  Some  20  years  ago  he  was  re- 
turned as  Member  for  Windsor.  Some- 
one brought  a  Petition  against  him. 
One  of  his  agents  had  infringed  the  law 
in  some  little  trifling  matter;  he  did 
not  remember  what  it  was.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  was  a  Liberal  Com- 
mittee, the  present  Speaker  being  one 
of  the  Liberals  upon  it,  and  they  voided 
the  Election.  [Laughter, "]  He  could  as- 
sure those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  laughed 
that  all  the  Members  who  served  on  that 


Committee  were   not  such    prejudiced 
scoundrels  as  they  seemed  to  imagine. 
Once  or  twice  occasionally  there  was  a 
certain  bias,  but  in  the  main  the  de- 
cisions were  perfectly  fair — as  fair  as  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  decision 
was  in  his  own  case.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  possibly  it  could  be  asserted  that  a 
jury  of  Middlesex  would  not  be  pre- 
judiced, and  yet  that  Members  of  this 
House  would    be  prejudiced?      There 
was  a  very  good  and  sound  reason  why 
everybody  should  prefer  a  Committee  of 
the  House  to  any  jury.     It  was  because 
in  a  matter  of  libel  it  was  always  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  defendant  and  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  bringer   of  the  action, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  man  who 
brought  the  action  had  to  bet  1 2  to  1  on 
himself.     He  had  had  actions  brought 
against  him  in  which  the  plaintiffs  had 
had  to  bet  12  to  I ;  but  they  had  lost 
their   actions.     He    had  been   libelled 
more  than  once,  but  he  had  never  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  bring  an  action.     In  the 
case  of  a  Committee,  however,  the  betting 
would  be  even,  the  decision  being  by  a 
majority,   and   that  was  an    important 
feature  in  this  matter.    Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  Ireland  Irishmen   ought  not  to  be 
tried  by  juries,  because  juries  would  be 
unfair,  but  that  they  should  be  tried  by 
these  half-pay  captains  who  were  ap- 
pointed Resident    Magistrates.     Irish- 
men said — "We  object  to  be  tried  by 
English  juries ; "  and  he  thought  that 
the   two   tribunals  would   be  equal  in 
fairness.     The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Faddington  (Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill)  had  said  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  not  accept  the  finding  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  if  they  would  not  accept  the  finding 
of  a  Committee,  would  they  accept  the 
finding  of  a  jury  ?    They  distinctly  said 
they  objected  to  a  London  jury,  but  not 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Obviously  they    would    place 
themselves  in  a  most  contemptible  posi- 
tion if,  after  electing  to  have  their  case 
examined  by  a  Committee,  they  refused 
to    accept    the    verdict.      They   would 
honestly  accept  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    What  was  the  reason  the  Go- 
vernment  were   pursuing   this   foolish 
and  suicidal   course?     He    knew   that 
they  would  do  it.     He  had  been  asked 
in  the  Lobby  why  he  knew  it,  and  he 
replied  that  he  knew  it  because  he  had 
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read  an  article  in  The  Times  that  morniDg, 
Raying — **We  do   not  think   that  the 
House  will  be  well  advised  in  dealing 
with  the  question  as  one  of  Privilege.** 
He    knew    that  the  Government   had 
received  their  orders.      He  know  that 
their  orders  were  in  substance — **  On 
every  occasion,  at  any  cost,  at  any  risk, 
at  any  sacrifice,  even  of  honour,  evade, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  this  inquiry."     No 
wonder    that  the   Government   should 
obey  The  Times ;    The  Times  was   their 
trusted    ally,    and    the    Conservatives 
had  adopted  its  views.     What  would  be 
said  of  Conservative  and  Unionist  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  scattered  these  charges 
broadcast  if  no  proof  were  adduced  of 
these  charges  ?  They  would  be  regarded 
as  persons  even  meaner  than  TJ^e  Times^ 
because  the  person  who  hired  a  bravo 
was  even  meaner  than  the  bravo  him- 
self.   There  was  a  saying — '*  Sot  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief;  "  but  he   had  never 
heard  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  being 
anxious  that  there  should  be  a  fair  in- 
vestigation into  the  theft.  He  considered 
that  the  Irish  Members  had  been  per- 
fectly right  in  treating  with  contempt 
the  accusations  levelled  against  them  by 
The  Times,    What  did  The  Times  say  ? 
It  said  that  it  would   simply  have  to 
place  Mr.  Dillon's  denial  side  by  side 
with  extracts  from  The  Irish  Worlds  The 
Freeman^  Journal^   and   United  Ireland, 
That  was  to  say  that  The  Tmes,  when 
confronted,  did  not  pretend  that  it  had 
any  fresh  evidence.     All  those  articles 
which    it    had    been   swaggering    and 
boasting  about  were  merely  a  re-hash  of 
accusations  made  again  and  again,  and 
despised  and  refuted  again  and  again 
by  the  Irish  Members.   The  Irish  Mem- 
bers had  not  brought  this  matter  before 
the  House — it  had  been  brought  forward 
by  a  Conservative — but  they  had  said 
that  they  were  ready  to  accept  any  in- 
vestigation by  a  Committee  into  their 
conduct.      After  that  he  thought  they 
ought  to  treat  with  redoubled  contempt 
any  further  lies,  false  letters,  and  accu- 
sations on  the  part  of  The  Times,  how- 
ever much  it  might  choose  to  misrepre- 
sent them.     What  was  The  Times  that 
any  such  accusations  should  be  treated 
as  of  importance  ?     The  Times  was  no 
Divine  oracle  sent  down  from  Heaven  ; 
The  Times  was  merely  Mr.  Walter.     He 
had  sat  in  that  House  with  Mr.  Walter, 
who  was  a  quiet,   decent,    respectable 
man,  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  never  heard  I 
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of  anybody  who  had  paid  the  slightest 

attention  to  any  single  word  that  Mr. 

Walter  had  said  in  that  House.  {Laugh- 

lev,  and  Miniderial  cries  of  *'  No !    ]  No  ? 

Well,  he  congratulated  Mr.  Walter  on 

the  fact  that  there  were  three  Gentlemen 

who  had  paid  attention  to  his  words; 

his  followers   were  small    in    number, 

though,  no  doubt,  important.   The  Irish 

Members  had  good  authority  and  good 

precedent   for  treating   with   contempt 

everything  that  fell  from  The  Times,  The 

Times  had  attacked  Mr.  Cobden  and  the 

right    hon.    Member    for  Birmingham 

(Mr.  John  Bright)    in  a  series  of  the 

most  atrocious  articles,  and  Mr.  Cobden 

had  written  to  the  editor  of  The  Times 

asking — 

*'  Is  it  serioaaly  contended  that  as  often  as 
you  choose  to  pervert  the  sense  of  our  speeches, 
and  to  charge  us  with  a  scheme  of  public  rob- 
bery, the  onus  lies  with  us  to  disprove  the  im- 
putation, and  that  wo  have  no  right  to  complain 
if  we  do  Dot  do  so  that  we  are  henceforth  to  bo 
treated  as  robbers  P  " 

The  Times  had  progressed  since  then  ;  it 
now  called  people  the  associates  of  as- 
sassins; but  the  system  was  the  same 
and  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  he  trusted  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gcmgway  would  act  as 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham and  Mr.  Cobden  had  acted.  The 
fact  was  that  the  Tory  Party  were  tho- 
roughly in  a  bog.  They  might  be 
dragged  out  of  it  by  the  brute  force  of 
their  majority;  but  they  would  come 
out  of  it  discredited  and  bespattered. 
This  debate  had  been  most  useful  to 
those  sitting  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House.  It  had  clearly  shown  what 
was  the  meaning  of  all  the  vapourings 
about  a  desire  for  investigation,  and  it 
now  appeared  that  neither  The  Times 
nor  the  Government  dared  to  face  an 
investigation.  [**  Oh,  oh !  "  and  chetrs.'] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  laughed.  Did 
they  dare  to  face  the  investigation  ? 
Would  they  change  their  minds  now  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  allow  the  investi- 
gation to  take  place  ?  This  debute 
might  also  teach  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  a  useful  lesson — 
namely,  never  to  pay  in  advance  for 
political  services.  If  they  were  wise 
they  would  learn  experience  by  what 
had  occurred.  In  future  they  would 
probably  never  make  their  Baronets  at 
the  commencement  of  a  Parliament. 
They  would  wait  till  the  end.  They 
might  rest  assured  that  the  recipient 
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of  promotion  so  prematurely  ccmferred 
would  be  extremely  anxious  to  make  it 
belieyed  that  he  was  made  a  Baronet  on 
his  own  merits.  He  would  be  sure  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  acting  against 
his  own  Party  in  order  to  show  what  an 
independent  man  he  was.  While  he 
condoled  with  hon.  Members  opposite 
for  the  Baronet  they  had  made,  and  for 
the  cruel  return  they  had  received,  they 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
were  sincerely  and  truly  thankful  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  for  having  done  them  an 
inestimable  service  by  enabling  them  to 
repel  these  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  their  Friends  in  Ireland, 
and  by  showing  that  when  they  were 
perfectly  ready  to  face  an  investigation, 
hon.  Members  opposite  ran  away. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  (Denbigh- 
shire, E.)  said  the  hon.  baronet  the 
Member  for  North  Antrim  had  certainly 
managed  to  bring  about  a  debate  which 
had  been  most  damaging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  this  was  the  opinion  of  their 
own  journal,  ITie  Standard.  There  were 
two  points  that  distinguished  this  case 
from  that  of  any  precedent  that  had 
been  quoted.  The  charges  complained 
of  did  not  appear  in  an  isolated  article. 
There  had  been  a  series  of  articles 
blackening  and  maligning  the  character 
of  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  Representatives, 
and  those  articles  were  written  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
public  opinion,  but  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  influencing  the  votes  of  cer- 
tain Members  upon  a  certain  measure 
before  the  House.  They  were  intended,  as 
had  been  well  said,  to  make  the  weak- 
kneed  Liberal  Unionists  stick  to  their 
guns  and  to  bind  them  closer  to  the 
Ministerial  chariot.  The  House  had 
already  declared  that  these  charges  did 
not  constitute  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
but  if  they  did  not,  what  in  Heaven's 
name  did  ?  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  had 
said  that  Privilege  was  a  rusty  sword 
If  that  Resolution  was  to  hold  good,  it 
was,  it  would  seem,  something  even 
worse— it  was  a  Government  cutlass.  It 
seemed  now  that  the  whole  idea  of  Breach 
of  Privilege,  which  had  lasted  these  hun- 
dreds of  years,  was  at  the  bidding 
of  a  Conservative  Government,  to  vanish 
like  a  dream.  The  Ministerial  decision 
was  enough  to  make  some  of  the 
Speaker's  Predecessors  turn  in  their 
graves.     It  amounted  to  this — that  the 
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foulest  and  blackest  and  most  unfoimded 
charges  might  be  brought,  not  only 
against  one  Member  but  against  some  80 
or  90  Members^  and  that  when  those 
charges  were  solemnly  denied  in  this 
House,  that  denial  was  made  an  occa- 
sion for  restating  the  charges,  and  the 
hon.  Members  who  denied  them  were 
branded  as  liars,  and  yet  that  was  not 
a  matter  of  Privilege.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said  that  the  House  was  the 
gu£urdian  of  its  own  honour.  All  he 
could  say  was  the  present  views  held 
by  the  majority  of  the  House  on  the 
question  of  Privilege  that  guardian- 
ship would  be  the  merest  sinecure  ever 
imposed  on  a  great  assembly.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Pad- 
dington  (Lord  Randolph  Churchill) 
had  urged  that  the  Members  attacked 
should  bring,  what  he  once  called,  *'a 
more  or  less  collusive  action  in  a  Court 
of  Law.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
they  were  to  be  assumed  to  be  guilty. 
This  was  a  strange  perversion  of  the  old 
English  maxim,  that  a  man  was  to  be 
presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  was 
proved  to  be  guilty — a  privilege  which 
we  conceded  to  the  meanest  criminal  at 
the  bar,  but  which  we  denied  to  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion. But  since  the  House  had  decided 
that  this  was  not  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
what  right  had  the  Government  to 
spend  public  money  in  prosecuting  a 
newspaper  which  had  not  committed  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  refused,  and  quite 
rightly,  to  enter  any  such  prosecution. 
He  would  go  into  Court  with  all  the 
prejudices  against  him  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  House  had  refused  him  the 
protection  which  the  House  usually 
afi'orded  to  its  Members.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said  that  fact  would  not 
be  before  the  jury.  But  of  course  it 
would  be  in  the  minds  of  the  jury. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man also  denied  that  there  would  be 
any  delay,  and  he  said  the  whole  matter 
could  be  decided  in  six  weeks.  Would  he 
contend  that  it  was  possible  to  in- 
struct counsel  and  get  the  witnesses  from 
America  in  six  weeks  ?  Reference  had 
also  been  made  to  the  Judges.  He 
would  not  say  a  word  in  disparagement 
of  the  present  members  of  the  Judicial 
Bench ;  but  judges  were  men,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  one  of  them  at 
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least  had  spoken  on  this  Irish  Question 
in  terms  of  extreme  bitterness  and  aori- 
monj.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  there  would  not  be  a  fair  trial  be- 
fore Mr.  Justice  Stephen ;  but  a  Judge, 
like  Ca3sar's  wife,  ought  to  be  above 
suspicion;  and  what  would  those  who 
throughout  the  country  sympathized 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
think  of  a  trial  before  that  learned 
Judge?  As  to  the  jury,  that  was  an 
unknown  quantity.  For  his  own  part 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  any  Irish 
Home  Buler  would  get  a  fair  trial  before 
a  Special  Jury  of  London  stockbrokers. 
And  there  was  this  essential  difference 
between  a  jury  and  a  Committee  of 
this  House — that  one  juror  could  render 
the  trial  abortive.  It  was  said  that 
Party  feeling  was  so  strong  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get  an  im- 
partial Committee;  but  he  considered 
it  a  gross  reflection  on  the  character  of 
the  House  to  say  that  out  of  its  670  Mem- 
bers it  would  not  be  possible  to  select  15 
or  16  English  and  Scotch  Gentlemen 
who  would  do  their  duty.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington 
said  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
powerless  against  the  Press,  that  all  the 
House  could  do  was  to  grovel  before 
this  many-headed  and  many-tongued 
monster.  That  was  the  most  humiliating 
position  to  take  up.  Would  the  noble 
Lord  have  taken  that  view  if  the  charac- 
ter of  86  Conservative  Members  had 
been  at  stake  ?  The  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Government  would  be  that  the 
opinion  would  grow  up  in  the  country, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  disprove 
it,  that  the  application  of  the  law  of 
Privilege  depended,  like  so  many  other 
questions,  upon  considerations  of  na- 
tionality and  race.  The  country  would 
get  the  idea  that  as  the  Government 
were  determined  to  establish  two  stan- 
dards of  crime,  one  for  Englishmen 
and  another  for  Irishmen,  so  they  were 
determined  to  establish  two  standards  of 
Privilege,  one  for  English  Members  and 
another  for  Irish  Members.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Liberal  Unionists,  who 
were  so  anxious  to  have  one  and  the 
same  law  for  England  and  Ireland,  and 
who,  he  supposed,  managed  to  reconcile 
that  wish  with  their  votes  in  support  of 
coercion — he  appealed  to  them  to  sup- 
port the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  in  the  approaching  Division.  Of 
this  he  was  sure,  that  nothing  could  do 
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more  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  nations,  which,  Heaven  knew,  was 
wide  enough  already,  and  to  precipitate 
the  crisis  which  they  were  anxious  to 
avert,  than  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  their  mechanical 
majority,  were  pursuing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
said,  he  would  warn  the  House  to  be 
careful  before  they  rushed  to  admiration 
of  British  juries  in  a  political  case.  He 
would  take  up  the  challenge  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  to 
produce  a  case  which  showed  that  they 
could  not  be  trusted  in  times  of  political 
excitement.  In  1881  six  persons  were 
charged  with  bribery  committed  at  the 
recent  Boston  election.  The  cases  were 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  at  the 
Lincoln  Assizes,  and  the  defendants  were 
all  acquitted.  Describing  the  result  of 
one  of  the  Boston  cases,  The  Times,  which 
was  so  much  in  favour  with  the  Party 
opposite,  said  that  after  a  long  delibera- 
tion the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Not 
Guilty."  After  the  verdict  there  was  a 
loud  outburst  of  applause,  especially  on 
the  two  tront  benches,  which  were  re- 
served for  the  jurymen  in  waiting. 
That  was  a  specimen  of  the  independ- 
ence of  juries  on  political  matters.  The 
Judge  then  ordered  *^  the  man  with  the 
red  face,"  as  T/ie  Timee  described  one 
of  these  expectant  jurymen,  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  he  turned  out  to  bo  a 
farmer  of  200  or  300  acres,  and  fined 
him  £5.  The  Judge  was  then  informed 
that  the  delinquent  was  one  of  the  jurors 
in  the  next  case.  The  Judge  then  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  public 
should  be  informed  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  ordered  that  that  particular 
juror  should  not  be  called  upon.  This 
was  the  sort  of  jury  to  which  the  Irish 
Members  were  told  to  go.  Ho  hoped 
he  had  met  the  challenge  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The  Times 
commented  in  the  most  caustic  terms  on 
the  sympathy  of  Lincolnshire  jurymen 
with  bribers,  and  said  that  grave  dis- 
satisfaction would  be  generally  felt  at 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  Times  further  said  that  the  person 
charged  with  perjury  and  acquitted  was 
charged  practically  on  his  own  con- 
fession, and  that  in  refusing  to  convict 
the  Lincolnshire  jury  had,  perhaps,  only 
done  what  other  juries  had  done  all  over 
the  country  in  political  oases,  that  the 
juryman  who  was  fined  £5  was  probably 
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neither  better  nor  worse  than  his  fellows, 
and  that  they  only  shared  in  the  common 
local  feeling.  What  had  been  the  course 
of  the  Government  in  this  matter  ?    The 
hon.     Baronet    brought    forward    his 
Motion.     A  conference  then  took  place 
between  the  Leaders  of  the  Government 
and  the  Law  Officers,  and  the  decision 
was  arrived  at  not  to  accept  the  hon. 
Baronet's  Motion.     The  offer  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  that  the  case  should  be 
tried  before    a   jury  by  means   of   a 
criminal  information.     Did  the  Govern- 
ment, in   making  that  offer,  honestly 
believe  that  it  would  be  accepted  ?  They 
knew  perfectly  well,  for  they  had  heard 
it  over  and  over  again,  that  the  Lrish 
Members  would  decline  to  go  before  a 
jury.     The  Solicitor  General  knew  it, 
the  Attorney  General  knew  it,  and  every 
Member  of  the  Government  knew  it. 
The  Government  had  found  themselves 
in  a  corner.     They  found  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  had  played 
a  card  honestly  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, but  a  very  false  one  so  far  as 
the  Gt)vemment  were    concerned,  and 
they  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty, 
so  they  resorted  to  another  card  trick. 
[Cries of  *' Oh,  oh!  ''from  the  Ministerial 
Benches,']     He  called  it  the  card  trick — 
[  Cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  ! "]— not  in  any  offen- 
sive sense.     [Renewed  cries  o/"  *  *  0 h ,  oh ! " 
and  a  Voice,  **  Certainly  not."]     There 
were  so  many  games  of  cards,  and  he 
was  referring  to  innocent  games,  play- 
ful games.  [Cries  of^^  Withdraw !  ''from 
the  Ministerial  Benches,  and  **No,  no!" 
from  the  Opposition,'] 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clabkb)  (Plymouth) :  I  rise  to 
Order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  the  hon.  Member  is  within  the 
bounds  of  courtesy  and  Order  in  saying 
that  the  Attorney  General  .and  the  Soli- 
citor General  had  resorted  to  another 
card  trick  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  It  is  not  a  Parlia- 
mentary expression,  and  I  hope  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  he  willingly 
withdrew  the  expression,  but  he  thought 
he  had  conveyed  to  the  House  that  he 
did  not  use  it  in  any  offensive  sense,  but 
only  in  the  way  it  was  used  every  day. 
What  he  wished  to  convey  to  the  House 
was  that  the  Government  in  proposing 
that  there  should  be  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion must  have  known  that  their  pro- 


?osal  would    not   be  accepted,    as  the 
rish  Members  had  already  refused  to 
take  such  a  course.     This  was  not  play- 
ing the  game  fairly.     The  GoYemment 
had  been  most  unfair ;  they  knew  that 
a  prosecution  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  Dillon  article  of  the  2nd  of  May, 
but  must  extend  to  a  far  larger  field. 
Their  proposal,  however,  simply  included 
the  Dillon  article,  and  had  no  reference 
to  the  alleged  forged  letter.     Perhaps 
the  Government  had   found   that   the 
latter  could  not  be  substantiated.    They 
knew  that  if  they  went  before  a  jury 
that  letter  would  be  excluded ;  but  if  a 
Committee  were  granted  it  might  inquire 
into  the  alleged  forged  letter  and  all  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway.  [Sir 
Edward  Cx^arke:    Read   the   Amend- 
ment.]     Perhaps    that    was    another 
technical  objection.     He  supposed  that 
it  was  possible  to  amend  the  Amendment 
so  as  to  include  any  charge  which  had 
ever  been  made  against  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway.      He  hoped  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  get 
up  and   say   that    he  would   accept  a 
general  inquiry,  because  he  felt  certain 
that  nothing  less  than  such  an  inquiry 
would  bo  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.   Goschen)  (St.   George's, 
Hanover   Square) :    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  wno  has  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  Anderson)  has  indirectly 
criticized  the  Amendment  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone).    He  has  asked  ttie  Govern- 
ment why  they  cannot  extend  this  matter 
to  a  general  inquiry  into  all  the  charges 
which  have  been  made    against  hon. 
Members  who  represent  the  Nationalist 
Party  in  Ireland  ?    Why  has  he  not  ad- 
dressed that  question  to  his  own  Leader  ? 
I  suppose  it  is  because,  as  yet,  his  own 
Leader    has    not    re* appeared    in    the 
House,  and  is  not  at  present  sitting  on 
the  Bench  opposite.     [Cries  of  *^0h\" 
from  the  Iriih  MemhersT]    Yes ;  it  is  an 
absence  which  I  regret.     I  am  aware 
that  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have 
expected  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Cabinet  to  intervene  at  this  moment  in 
the  debate ;    and,   if  so,   I  think  that 
we  might  also  fairly  claim — [Cries  of 
**  Oh !  "1—1  think  that  we  might  fairly 
claim  the  presence  of  my  right  hon. 
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Friend ;    and  I  will  say  why,  and  will 
leave  hon.  Members  themselves  to  de- 
termine whether  they  think  it  is  best  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman   should    be 
criticized  in  his  absence  or  in  his  pre- 
sence.    It  will  be  my  duty  to  comment 
upon    some    of   the  statements  of  my 
ri^ht  hon.  Friend ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  will  not  be  my  fault,  if  I   do    not 
see  him  before  me  in  this  House  and 
able  to  accept  or  to  contradict  the  con- 
struction which  I  shall  put  on  certain  of 
the  expressions  which  he  has  addressed 
to  us.     But  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber  who    has    just    sat   down    taunts 
the    Government    with    attempting    to 
limit  this  inquiry.     Do  I  interpret  him 
rightly?     Why,  he  has  also  vanished 
from  the  House;  and  I  am,  therefore, 
unable  to  elicit  a  reply  from  him.  [  Cries 
(j/*  **  Oh !  "  from  the  Irish  Members,']     I 
do  not    understand    the    remonstrance 
which  comes  from  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  opposite.      Do  they  not 
think  that  I  am  entitled  to  ask  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member?    What  was  the 
effect  of  that  speech?    I  say  that,  as 
regards  the  Amendment  which  is  now 
before  the  House,  the  Government  have 
absolutely  no  responsibility  whatever. 
I  admit  the  objection  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  made  to  the  proposition 
I  am  laying  down.     The  hon.  Baronet 
the    Member    for    North    Antrim   (Sir 
Charles    Lewis)    submitted    a    limited 
Motion  to  this  House.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General    has    moved 
that  this  case  is  not  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege.    On  that,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  confines 
his  Amendment  to  this  one  particular 
point  of  the  alleged  falsehood  charged 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon).    If  the  issue  is  limited,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Government,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  are  perfectly  aware  that  I  am 
stating  the  case    correctly   and    fully. 
Whether  the  Amendment  is  to.  be  ex- 
tended or  not  does  not  rest  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government.      It  rests  with 
those  who  have  chosen  to  submit  this 
Amendment  now  before  the  House,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 
It  rests  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  to  deter- 
mine what  scope  he  will  give  to  his  own 
Motion,  and  it  is  rather  hard  upon  the 
Government,  on  the  fourth  night  of  this 
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debate,  to  have  it  thrown  in  their  teeth 
that  they  do  not  know  what  the  scope  of 
that  Motion  is,  and  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  limit  it.    Do  the  Opposition  stand 
by  the  Motion  which  they  have  made, 
or  do  they  wish  to  change  it  on   the 
fourth  night  of  this  debate  ?    Do  they 
wish  to  change  the  issue  after  they  have 
been  fighting  upon  this  particular  issue 
for  the  last  three  nights?     They  are 
silent  upon  that  point ;  but,  perhaps,  at 
a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  we  may 
hear  what  course  they  intend  to  pursue, 
though  I  think  it  will  be  rather  late  for 
them  to  make  a  change  of  f  ron  t.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  wish  to  make  a  remark 
which  I  should  have  preferred  to  make 
in  the  presence  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian.     I  wish 
he  were   present    in    his    capacity    of 
Leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  and 
of  the  united  Party  who  sit  above  the 
Gangway   and    below    the    Gangway. 
Let    me    recall    the    attention    of   the 
House  to  a  painful  incident,  if  I  may  call 
it  so.    Let  me  recall  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  observations  which  fell  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  with  re- 
gard to  the  Leader  of  this  House — to 
the  personalities  which  the  hon.   and 
learned  Member  chose  to  pour  out  with 
regard  to  the  Leader  of  this  House  and 
the  Leader  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
Well,    Sir,    I    think    my    right     hon. 
Friend  (Mr.   W.    H.   Smith)  can  well 
afford  to  pass  by  the  observations  which 
were  made  by  the  hon.   and    learned 
Member,  and  the  House,  though  it  felt 
it  was  a  painful  thing  to  listen  to  that 
flood  of  personalities,  will  also  pass  them 
by ;  but  I  should  have  liked  to  know 
what  was  the  feeling  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  when  he  heard  that  new 
style  from  bis  allies  below  the  Gang- 
way.    [An  hon.  Member  :  He  was  not 
here.]    [An  hon.  Member  on  the  Minis- 
terial side :   He  cheered  them.]      My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  was  not  present, 
and  I  can  tell  him  that  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  was  present,  and  I  felt 
for  my  right  hon.   Friend.     [^Cries  of 
"  Oh !  "  from  the  Irish  3Iemhers,]     Yes ; 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  scoffs  from 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway,  for 
they  do  not  know  how  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  been  the  guardian  of  the 
best  traditions  of  this  House,  and  with 
what  pain  expressions  and  personalities 
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8uch  as  proceeded  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
must  have  fallen  on  the  ears  of  a  man 
who  has  been  the  associate  of  a  Falmer- 
ston)  of  a  Hussell,  and  of  all  the  great 
statesmen  of  his  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have 
placed  before  this  House,  and  with  con- 
spicuous ability,  the  case  of  the  prece- 
dents which  govern  this  matter,  and 
they  have  not  been  overthrown  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  [Cries  of  '*  Oh  !  " 
from  the  Irish  Members,]  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
were  present  when  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry 
H.  Fowler)  admitted  that  there  was  no 
precedent  analogous  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. But  leaving  the  more  legal  and 
technical  part  of  the  case  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  I  am  anxious  to 
establish,  and  I  believe  I  can  undertake 
to  establish,  that  this  case  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  of  the  alleged 
precedents  where  there  have  been  Com- 
mittees of  Inquiry  or  Votes  of  this  House 
in  regard  to  Breach  of  Privilege.  I  can 
undertake  to  show  that  there  are  con- 
siderations in  this  matter  that  are  totally 
different,  and  which  remove  this  case 
entirely  from theregion  of  precedent,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  establish  formal  pre- 
cedents in  this  instance.  One  word  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  precedents  that  have  been  al- 
leged. It  has  been  shown  by  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  that  in  almost 
every  instance  the  precedents  which 
have  been  quoted,  and  alleged  to  govern 
this  case,  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
conduct  of  a  Member  has  been  im- 
pugned in  his  capacity  of  acting  in  the 
particular  service  of  the  House.  To-night 
a  new  precedent  has  been  quoted — but 
a  preceaent  not  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal of  an  inquiry,  but  on  the  point  of 
Breach  of  Privilege;  and  I  ask  the 
House  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  case  of  an  examination  by  a  Com- 
mittee and  a  Vote  of  the  House  as  re- 
gards Privilege.  A  new  case  has  been 
cited  with  regard  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright),  where  the  House 
took  action,  and  where  there  was  a  Vote 
of  the  House  in  reference  to  words 
spoken  by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Does 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  East  Wol- 


verhampton say  that  that  bears  on  the 
present  case  ?     He  is  silent. 

Mr.  HENEY  H.  F0\VLER  (Wol- 
verhampton,  E.) :  It  certainly  bears 
upon  the  present  case.  I  simply  said 
that  it  went  to  show  that  Members  of 
the  present  Administration  are  inconsis- 
tent in  saying  that  a  charge  against 
Members  of  this  House  of  being  in 
alliance  with  murderers  and  assassins  is 
not  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  In  the  case 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, they  voted  that  being  in  alliance 
with  the  Irish  Eebels  was  a  Breach  of 
Privilege. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Have  wo  asserted 
that  a  Breach  of  Privilege  has  not  been 
committed  ?  Has  that  been  the  object 
of  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  ?  [Ironical  cheers  from  the  Irish 
Members f  and  interruption.]  My  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  who  objects  to 
so  great  an  extent  to  interruptions 
from  this  side — and  I  believe  my  hon. 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
probably  still  smarting  from  the  casti- 
gation  which  he  has  administered  to 
them  sometimes  for  their  interruption — 
will  now  be  able  to  judge,  from  the 
conduct  of  his  allies  below  the  Gang- 
way, to  what  extent  example  may  be 
infectious.  I  am  not  quite  so  sensitive 
as  some  right  hon.  Gentlemen  to  inter- 
ruptions. They  seem  to  me  to  be  often 
a  tonic  and  a  stimulus  to  a  speaker.  At 
the  same  time,  I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite — as  followers  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  who  objects  to  continuous  inter- 
ruption— to  give  me  a  fair,  if  not  a  very 
patient,  hearing  during  the  observations 
which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  address  to  the 
House.  Sir,  I  was  speaking  of  the  pre- 
cedent of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham,  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton 
says  that  it  is  an  analogous  case  to  this. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FO  WLER  :  No. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN:  Then  it  is  not 
analogous  ? 

Mr.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  :  No. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN :  Then  I  think  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  wasted  his 
time.  But  if  bis  observations  should  have 
any  effect  on  any  Members  in  this 
House,  or  on  the  public  outside,  let  me, 
in  a  sentence,  point  out  the  great  differ- 
onco  between  the  two  caso3.  In  the 
case  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  it  was  a  Member 
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of  this  House  who  uttered  the  alleged 
libel,  and  he  was  amenable  to  the  juris- 
diction of  this  House ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  libel,  if  it  was  a  libel,  was 
not  uttered  against  any  particular  per- 
son who  might  have  brought  an  action 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  but  uttered  against 
a  body  of  men,  in  which  case  no  action 
would  lie.     And  that  is  the  great  dis- 
tinction in  all  these  cases.    These  pre- 
cedents and  these  cases,  where  there 
has  been  no  other  Court  open  than  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  by  this  House,  are  not 
analogous    to    this    case,    and    cannot 
guide  us  on  this  occasion.     Our  position 
in  this  case  is  this — and  it  governs  the 
whole  situation  and  the  whole  issue — 
namely,  that  there  are  tribunals  open 
to  those  who  have  a  complaint  to  make 
— the  tribunals  of  the  land,  and  that  in 
most  of  the  cases  where  an  alleged  ana- 
logy is  sought  to  be  found,  there  was 
no  such  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal. 
I  will  not  labour  this  question  of  pre- 
cedents, because  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
tend, that  whatever  precedents  may  be 
quoted,  there  are  none  really  similar  to 
the  present  situation,  and  that  we  must 
be  guided,  apart  from  precedents,  by 
higher  considerations  in  tnis  matter.   In 
some  of  the  cases  that  have  been  cited, 
the  libellers,  the  defendants,  have  been 
summoned  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and, 
refusing  to  apologize,  have  been  commit- 
ted to  prison.     And  I  remember  a  most 
eloquent  passage  in  a  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  in 
which  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  his 
antagonist — that    foul   liar,    he    called 
him — standing  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
face  to  face  with  him.     But  what  object 
would  the  hon.  Member  have  achieved 
if  the  object  of  his  denunciation,  his 
opponent,  had  been  standing  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House  ?    No  inquiry  would  have 
been  possible ;  and  the  result,  judging  by 
most  of  the  precedents  that  have  been 
quoted,  would  simply  have  been  that, 
without  any  inquiry,  the  defendant  at 
the  Bar  would  have  been  committed  to 
prison.     Is  not  that  the  teaching  of  the 
precedents  which    have  been  quoted? 
Then  what  is  the  good  of  heroics,  and 
saying  that  you  will  meet  your  accuser 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  if  the  encounter 
that  would  take  place  must  be  entirely 
barren  of  any  result  whatever  ?    I  have 
said  that  I  would  not  dwell  upon  prece- 
dents.    We  have  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
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ter,  as  is  now  acknowledged  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  apart  from  prece- 
dents; but  before  I  pass  on  to  make 
good  the  contention  I  seek  to  establish, 
that  this  is  a  case  perfectly  different  from 
any  other  that  has  ever  arisen,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  House  whether,  notwithstanding 
the  gravity  of  the  charges  which  are  at 
issue — and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  was  in  error  if  he  thought 
we  do  not  admit  the  gravity  of  them — 
I  wish  to  ask  whether  these  charges,  how- 
ever grave  they  may  be,  ought  to  be  tried, 
as  suggested,  as  a  matter  of  Privilege  ? 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  insist  on 
a  point  that  was  so  eloquently  treated 
by  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bury  earlier  in  the 
evening,  as  to  the  danger  and  inex- 
pediency of  extending  the  doctrine  of 
Privilege  and  the  practice  of  inquiry  on 
important  public  matters  of  general  in- 
terest by  what  I  may  call  the  domestic 
tribunal  of  this  House.  My  right  hon, 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
charged  the  Leader  of  the  House  with 
being  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  its 
Members.  It  is  a  charge  that  is  most 
undeserved,  and  a  charge  which  will  be 
repudiated,  not  only  by  Members  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  but,  I  am 
convinced,  by  a  large  proportion  of  hon. 
Members  sitting  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
sido  of  the  House  also.  But  the  Leader 
of  the  House  has  other  functions,  be- 
sides that  of  looking  to  the  honour  of  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  House.  He  has 
to  see  that  we  do  not,  by  claiming  too 
much  Privilege,  imperil  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  questions 
which  are  at  issue  between  this  House 
and  others  who  are  outside  its  walls. 
I  am  surprised  to  see  that  the  Leaders 
and  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  Liberal 
Party  are  prepared  to  vote  in  a  direc- 
tion which  will  curtail  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  part  of  the  Press.  That  has 
not  been  the  line  which  they  have  taken 
in  those  past  cases  which  have  been 
quoted;  and  when  theright  hon.  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  charges  Mem- 
bers sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House 
with  inconsistency,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
refers  to  cases  where  his  hon.  Friends 
voted  against  the  extension  of  Privilege, 
and  on  the  very  ground  that  we  ought 
not  by  any  hasty  action  to  restrain  the 
^eatest  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
Press.    We  heard  from  the  hon.   and 
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learned  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  E. 
T.  Eeidj,  the  other  night,  that  the  Libe- 
ral Party  expected  a  political  advantage 
from  the  refusal  by  this  House  of  the 
Committee  which  is  asked  for.  \J^  Hear, 
hear  V^  from  the  Irish  M&mhers.']  Is  it  for 
the  sake  of  that  political  advantage  that 
they  are  acting  ?  \_Cries  o/  **  No  !"]  Let 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  recon- 
cile their  cheers  with  those  ofhon.  Mem- 
bers above  the  Gangway.  Will  they 
take  up  a  totally  different  position  from 
that  which  they  took  up  on  almost  every 
other  occasion  in  recent  years  when  the 
question  of  Privilege  has  been  discussed? 
It  is  for  hon.  Members  who  are  better 
conversant  with  the  precedents  and  the 
logal  aspect  of  the  question  than  I  am  to 
argue  the  case ;  but  I  would  ask,  is  it 
wise  in  these  days  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tion we  are  now  asked  to  take  up  in  all 
cases  where  Members  of  this  House  are 
libelled  by  the  Press,  or  by  anyone  out- 
side it  ?  I  think  if  we  were  to  take  up  that 
position,  we  might  as  well  establish  at 
once  a  permanent  Committee  for  the 
examination  of  libels.  Why,  look  at  the 
Irish  Press.  If  we  were  to  take  up  the 
position,  that  when  the  characters  of 
Members  are  attacked,  they  are  to  be 
taken  charge  of  by  this  House,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  have  the  editor 
of  United  Ireland  in  permanent  attend- 
ance at  the  Bar  of  this  House.  And,  in- 
deed, Sir,  it  is  a  very  interesting  sight 
to  see  the  owners  of  and  the  writers  in 
the  Irish  Press  indignantly  fulminating 
against  the  wicked  slanders  of  The 
Times.  What  time  would  be  occu- 
pied by  this  House  if  we  were  to  under- 
take this  new  duty  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
thinks  ought  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Leader  of  the  House.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone :  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the 
kind.]  What!  Did  not  my  right  hon. 
Friend  complain  of  the  leader  of  the 
House  for  not  being  more  sensitive  with 
regard  to  the  honour  of  its  Members  ? 
Well,  but  there  are  other  hon.  Members 
whose  honour  is  attacked  in  the  Irish 
Press.  ['*Name,  name!"]  "Name?" 
yes,  you  shall  have  names.  Did  my 
right  hon.  Friend  treat  as  matters  of 
Privilege  the  articles  in  which  Lord 
Spencer  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  were 
assailed  by  the  Irish  Press  ?  I  only  wish 
the  cartoons  in  United  Ireland  could  bo 
circulated  to    every    Member  of  this 


House  and  sown  broadcast  through  this 
country,  and  then  we  should  know  what 
slanders  and  libels  are.  And  it  is  in 
these  conditions,  and  with  this  license  of 
the  Press  constantly  going  on,  and  habi- 
tually tolerated,  that  we  are  asked  to  in- 
terfere upon  this  particular  occasion.  See 
what  the  demand  is  that  is  made  on  us. 
It  was  well  put  by  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bury ; 
but  I  will  put  it  again,  because  we  have 
had  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  this 
very  practice  to-night.  My  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  has  pointed  out  that 
certain  things  are  said  in  this  House — 
certain  charges  are  made  against  Mem- 
bers, not  as  Members  of  this  House. 
These  charges  are  denied  in  this  House. 
The  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the 
original  assertions  say  that  the  denial  is 
false,  and  then  their  conduct  is  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  a  Committee  of  this 
House.  That  is  the  claim  which  is  made 
by  hon.  Members  opposite.  Now,  what 
I  want  to  know  is  this.  Do  we  claim 
as  our  Privilege  this,  that  we  may  de- 
nounce persons  outside  this  House,  and 
that  if  they  deny  the  assertions  made 
by  us,  they  are  to  be  brought  up  before 
a  Committee  of  this  House  ?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Lang- 
ford  uttered  serious  allegations  against 
The  Titnes,  which  I  can  perfectly  con- 
ceive The  Times  might  consider  to 
be  extremely  slanderous.  I  do  not 
use  the  word  myself ;  '  but  I  think 
The  Times  might  consider  them  to  be 
slanderous,  and  to-morrow  morning, 
under  this  new  doctrine  of  Privilege,  or 
under  the  exercise  of  the  Privilege  now 
claimed  by  the  Liberal  Party,  I  pre- 
sume The  Times  might  have  a  blank 
column  side  by  side  with  the  hon.'  Mem- 
ber's speech,  and  might  say — "  We  can- 
not declare  that  the  hon.  Member  has  ut- 
tered slanders  against  us ;  because,  if  we 
did  so,  we  might  bring  ourselves  within  the 
doctrine  of  Privilege,  the  printer  might 
be  summoned  to  the  Bar,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  might  be  appointed — a 
domestic  tribunal  of  Memoers  of  the 
House  of  Commons — to  investigate  whe- 
ther we  were  justified  in  denying  what 
we  consider  to  be  slanders  upon  our- 
selves." Slanders  may  be  uttered  by 
Members  of  this  House,  as  well  as 
against  Members,  and  the  best  tribunal 
to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  slander 
is  a   Court    of    Law.      Now,    I    will 
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undertake  to  endeavour  to  show  to 
the  House  that  the  present  case 
differs  from  all  other  cases  which  have 
come  before  the  House,  and  which  are 
alleged  to  be  precedents  in  a  certain 
sense.  What  is  the  present  case  ?  It 
is  a  charge  brought  against  a  particular 
Member  ;  but  in  this  case  the  Members 
of  the  Irish  Party  associate  themselves 
with  that  hon.  Member,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford has  stated,  boldly  and  bravely,  and 
I  think  another  hon.  Member  has  made 
the  same  assertion,  that  they  associate 
themselves  entirely  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo.  [**  Hear,  hear!" 
from  the  Iruh  Hemhers,!  Thus  we  are 
to  try,  not  this  particular  charge,  but 
the  character  of  86  Members  of  this 
House.  [Cries  of  "  If  you  like  !  "]  If 
we  like.  I  wish  to  know  whether,  in 
some  of  the  speeches  which  have  been 
made,  the  association  has  not  been  ab- 
solute. Hon.  Members  have  asserted 
that  what  we  should  be  really  trying  by 
a  Committee  would  be  the  character  of 
the  Irish  National  Party,  and  the  hon. 
Member  went  further  than  that,  and  he 
said  that  the  character  of  the  Liberal 
Party  would  also  be  at  stake.  I  do  not 
deny  it,  nor,  in  frankness  be  it  conceded, 
was  it  repudiated  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton. Ho  said — **  Our  character  is 
at  stake,"  and  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  ask  that  the  Members  whose  cha- 
racter is  impugned  should  be  made 
the  judges  in  their  own  cause.  After 
having  established  that  the  character  of 
the  Liberal  Party  was  deeply  involved, 
and  that  this  trial  which  is  to  take  place 
of  the  86  Members  for  Ireland,  would  in> 
volve  also  the  trial  of  the  whole  of  their 
allies,  he  said — **  We  are  the  best  tribu- 
nal, I  assure  you,  in  the  world  to  try  this 
case."  lean  quite  understand  the  view 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  :  I  did 
not  say  so.  [**  Hear,  hear!  "  frotn  the 
Irish  Mem  hers .  1 

Mr.  QOSCHEN:  A  few  spasmodic 
cheers  approve  of  the  statement  of  my 
ri^hthon.  Friend,  that  ho  did  not  say  so.  I 
think  he  will  admit  that  at  least  he  im- 
plied 60,  whoa  he  made  that  eloquent 
and  impassioned  appeal  to  which  I  lis- 
tened, but  to  which  a  great  many  of 
those  who  cheered  him  did  not  listen, 
that  the  best  tribunal  in  the  world  for 

Mr,  Goechen 


trying  the  character  of  the  Iriah  Party 
and  their  allies  was  a  tribunal  of  which, 
of  necessity,  a  large  number  of  right 
hon.  and  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
be  a  constituent  part.   Does  he  deny  it  ? 

Mr.  henry  H.  FOWLER :  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  GOSOHEN:  Then,  what  did  my 
right  hon.  Friend  say?  He  will  not 
deny  that  he  said  the  tribunal  was  an 
excellent  one. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FOWLER:  I  said 
that  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  best  tri- 
bunal. 

Mr.  GOSOHEN  :  Why,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House. 
Although  we  have  had  generous  offers 
from  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway, 
that  for  this  occasion,  and  this  occasion 
only,  they  would  have  confideuce  in  Mem- 
bers on  this  side ;  yet  they  have  taken 
good  care,  in  asking  for  a  Committee,  to 
denounce  the  character  of  some  of  those 
who  might  sit  upon  it.  I  presume  that 
the  whole  of  the  Committee  would  not 
be  composed  of  hon.  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  but  that  a  large  number — 
as  is  the  usual  way,  would  be  taken 
from  that  Party  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  adores.  Well,  I  stand  by  my 
proposition,  that,  after  having  stated 
that  the  character  of  his  Friends  was 
involved,  he  said  the  character  of  the 
Liberal  Party  was  at  stake.  [^Cries  of 
''No,  no!"]  Will  my  right  hon. 
Friend  do  me  the  favour  to  contradict 
the  statement  of  his  hon.  Friends  be- 
hind him?  Did  he  not  say  that  the 
character  of  the  Liberal  Party  was  at 
stake?  My  right  hon.  Friend  admits 
that  it  was  so. 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  :  I  said 
the  character  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
the  character  of  the  House. 

Mr.   GOSOHEN:   Well,    my    right 

hon.  Friend  knows  the  point  that  \vas 

made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

for  North   Longford;    it  was   a    good 

poinf,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  it.     I 

thought  it  was  an  admirable  point.    Ho 

said — 

<<  We  do  not  care  about  our  characters  being 
cleared ;  there  is  a  much  more  important  ques- 
tion ;  our  characters  are  such  that  wo  do  not 
care  what  becomes  of  them." 

Mr.  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  Our  character  is  as  good  as 
yours,  and  much  higher  in  the  esfima 
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tion  of  the  Irisli  people.     He  said  that 
it  was  yours  that  required  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  QOSCHEN  :  Cannot  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  endure  for  a 
moment  any  kind  of  attack  upon  them- 
selves, when  their  attacks  upon  us  are  so 
fierce  ?  I  trust  they  will  endeavour  to 
exercise  the  self-control  which,  although 
sometimes,  I  must  confess,  under  great 
provocation,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
use.  And  this  reminds  me  of  another 
point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention 
before  I  forget  it.  The  hon.  Member 
alluded  to  the  constituencies  of  Great 
Britain ;  he  said  he  would  appeal  from 
this  House  to  the  constituencies.  It  was 
to  the  constituencies  and  not  to  a  jury 
his  eloquent  appeals  were  to  be  made — 
to  the  country  and  not  to  twelve  men 
selected  to  sit  in  a  jury-box,  and  sworn 
on  their  oath  to  give  a  true  deliver- 
ance according  to  the  evidence.  I  was 
led  aside  by  the  doubt  thrown  upon 
my  statement,  that  it  was  alleged,  truly 
or  untruly,  that  the  character  of  the 
Liberal  Party  was  at  stake.  Now,  let 
me  ask  the  House  seriously  to  consider 
among  all  the  declarations  which  have 
been  made,  what  is  the  issue  to  be  tried 
before  a  Committee,  and  who  are  to  be 
the  judges  to  try  it  ?  I  said  that  this  did 
not  resemble  any  of  the  other  cases  that 
had  been  brought  before  us.  And  why  ? 
It  is  not  a  case  of  investigating  a  par- 
ticular offence.  It  is  not  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Longford  said,  a  ques- 
tion of  investigating  the  conduct  of  a 
particular  man ;  but  a  Party,  he  says,  is 
to  be  tried  ;  86  Members  of  this  House 
are  to  be  tried.  [An  hon.  Membeb: 
Nonsense !  ]  That  was  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Longford.  I  wish  to  know  where  we  are. 
I  Cries  of  *' Hear,  hear!"]  Yes,  you 
cheer  that  statement ;  but  is  it  so  or  not  ? 
1  wish  to  know  where  wo  are.  Am  I 
right  in  saying  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Longford  stated  that  it  was 
the  character  of  the  8G  Members  from 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (LongforJ,  N.): 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wants  to 
know,  I  meant  to  convey  that  we  did 
not  take  our  stand  on  any  narrow  tech- 
nicality in  reference  to  the  charge  made 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo. 
I  added  that  we  repudiated  the  idea  of 
taking  our  stand  upon  any  technicality, 
and  I  said  that  if  there  was  any  specific 


charge  against  any  one  of  us,  or  against 
50  Members  of  the  Party,  we  were 
quite  willing  that  any  specific  allegation 
against  us,  as  well  as  the  specific  allega- 
tion against  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  should  be  fully  gone  into  by  a 
Committee  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Yes,  but  my  memory 
is  absolutely  certain  that  these  very 
words  were  used.  I  will  not  be  certain 
they  were  used  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Longford — "We  associate  our- 
selves (the  whole  Party)  with  the  case 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo." 
And  the  whole  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  was  not  a  simple  issue  or  a 
small  fact  that  was  in  dispute ;  but  that 
it  was  the  character  of  a  Party.  Well, 
such  a  matter  has  never  in  the  history 
of  this  country  been  submitted  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  this  House.  We  are  to 
try  a  Party.  On  such  a  Commtttee  by 
whom  is  that  Party  to  be  tried  ?  By 
the  Eepresentatives  of  two  other  Parties 
in  this  House,  of  which  one  has,  on  its 
own  admission,  its  own  character  at 
stake,  and  the  other  has  been  denounced 
beforehand  as  incapable  of  giving  an 
impartial  judgment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  hon.  Members  will  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor).  What  did  he  say  of 
the  Judges  whom  he  invited  to  try  the 
case?  What  did  he  say  of  hon.  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  House  ?  The  hon. 
Member  said— 

"  I  say  that  thero  is  scarcely  a  Gentleman  on 
those  Benches  who  has  not  made  himself  a  part- 
ner of  and  a  fellow  conspirator  with  the  libellers 
against  whom  we  protest." 

{_Cheer8.']  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
below  the  Qangway  generally  cheer  a 
sentiment  of  this  kind ;  but  they  did  not 
cheer  it  when  I  read  it  out,  because  they 
see  how  fatal  it  is  to  their  case.  Well,  if 
this  trial  is  to  take  place  who  are  to  be 
the  judges  ?  **  Fellow  conspirators  of  the 
libellers  against  whom  we  now  protest " 
— that  is  to  be  one  side  of  the  tribunal 
and  the  other  is  to  be  the  Eepresentatives 
of  the  Party  whose  character  is  as  much 
impugned  as  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.  A  pretty  tribunal  to  try  the 
case,  men  denounced  in  advance  as  parli- 
zanp,  and  men  whose  own  character  is 
said  to  be  at  stake.  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Livcr^rool, 
speaking  of  a  right  hon.  Member  on 
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this  side  of  the  House,  said  that  he 
ought  to  be  in  the  dock  with  the  editor 
of  The  Times,  and  then  we  are  to  take 
people  who  ought  to  be  in  the  dock  and  put 
them  on  the  Select  Committee.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  call  the  serious  attention 
of  the  House.  {_An  ironical  cry  of  *  *  Hear, 
hear  ! ''  ]  I  am  glad  to  get  that  cheer 
from  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Does  not 
my  right  hon.  Friend  think  that  the 
argument  I  put  forward  deserves  serious 
consideration  ?  Does  he  think  that  the 
verdict  of  a  Select  Committee  composed, 
as  it  must  be  composed  under  the  circum- 
stances of  men  denounced  in  advance  by 
his  Friends  below  the  Gangway.  [  Criee 
of  "No,  no  !  "1  Well,  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men do  not  call  such  words  as  "fellow 
conspirators''  a  denunciation  I  do  not 
know  what  a  denunciation  is.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  must  see  the  serious  im- 
portance of  a  case  of  this  kind.  Who 
can  tell  what  the  verdict  of  such  a 
tribunal  would  be  ?  I  assume  that  we 
do  not  know — that  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House  and  hon.  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  do  not  at  the 
present  moment  know,  and  have  not 
formed,  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  either  Party  concerned. 
But  looking  to  the  fact  that  while  hon. 
Members  say  they  will  trust  a  Committee 
of  this  kind,  other  hon.  Members  of  their 
Party  have  denounced  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  called 
them  "  follow  conspirators,"  what  effect 
— and  I  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
attention  to  this  point — what  effect  is 
the  verdict  of  the  Committee  likely  to 
have  ?  If  the  verdict  should  be  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  and  his  Friends,  then  I 
admit  they  will  be  satisfied ;  but  if  the 
verdict  should  be  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
then  they  will  fall  back  on  the  condem- 
nation which  has  already  been  pro- 
nounced in  advance  on  the  Benches 
which  are  to  supply  the  Judges.  This  is 
a  most  serious  point  to  contemplate,  and 
does  not  deserve  any  sneers  from  my 
right  hon.  Friend.  And,  again,  what 
would  be  the  position  of  hon.  Members 
on  this  side  who  might  be  appointed 
to  serve  on  that  Committee  ?  I  ask  hon. 
Members  opposite — in  fairness  to  con- 
sider the  point  I  am  going  to  put  before 
them.  I  assume  and  the  House  must  as- 
sume, that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  either 
Party  is  still  in  dispute,  and  it  is  possible 
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that  either  The  Tinies  or  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  may  be  guilty.  Then 
hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
who  have  been  in  violent  opposition  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  and 
the  whole  Party  of  Irish  Members,  are  to 
select  men  from  themselves  who  are  to 
go  upstairs  and  sit  in  a  Committee  room. 
They  are  expected  to  shed  all  their  poli- 
tical passions,  and  when  they  arrive  in 
the  Committee  room  they  are  to  find 
themselves  in  an  impartial  atmosphere. 
Well,  looking  at  the  judicial  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  by  the  House  in 
the  past,  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  in 
many  judicial  cases  the  votes  have  been 
given  according  to  Party  interests.  I 
believe  that  hon.  Members  would  do 
their  utmost  to  give  an  impartial  ver- 
dict, and  I  believe  this,  too — that  there 
would  be  an  internal  struggle  in  the 
breasts  of  hon.  Members  upstairs  be- 
tween their  feelings  as  generous  and 
honourable  opponents,  and  their  sense 
of  the  duty  of  a  stern  and  impartial 
Judge.  I  fear  they  would  be  m  the 
greatest  possible  difficulties.  [  Cries  of 
"  No,  no  I "]  I  hear  a  murmur  of  dissent. 
What,  cannot  hon.  Members  realize  the 
position  of  a  man  who  has  been  vilified 
and  stung  to  the  last  degree  by  such 
words  as  sometimes  fall  horn  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Longford  and  others, 
if,  sitting  on  the  Committee,  he  were  to 
see  such  an  opponent  on  his  trial  before 
him,  who  seemed  to  him  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  and  whom  by  two  or  three 
more  searching  questions  he  might  push 
over  the  brink?  I  say  that  an  non. 
opponent  might  feel  himself  in  the 
greatest  embarrassment — might  shrink 
from  that  final  course  of  cross-examina- 
tion. Can  you  not  see — can  you  not 
appreciate  when  you  yourselves  say  you 
will  trust  the  honour  of  English  gentle- 
men— the  intolerable  diffioiuty  in  which 
he  might  be  placed  ?  Are  hon.  Members 
to  undertake  the  tremendous  duty  of 
cross-examination  on  a  question  of  life 
or  death  to  other  hon.  Members  when 
they  consider  that  they  must  meet  after- 
wards in  this  House  under  the  ordinary 
amenities  of  debate  ?  Are  you  going  to 
put  this  tremendous  responsibility  upon 
any  hon.  Member  who  might  be  selected 
to  serve  on  such  a  Committee.  Hon.  and 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  been 
extremely  chary  in  explaining  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  Committee  of  this  kind. 
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Who  is  to  conduct  thecross-examination? 
Is  it  to  be  counsel  ?  I  think  I  heard 
words  fall  from  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  that  Members  of  this 
House  who  were  to  be  advocates  from 
either  side.  Are  hon.  Members  to 
undertake  that  tremendous  duty,  and 
are  the  incriminated  parties  to  have 
no  other  counsel  ?  \^Interruptton.']  Are 
not  the  parties  to  this  great  issue, 
whose  whole  character  and  vital  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  to  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  counsel  who  are 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and 
to  guide  them  in  their  conduct  of  the 
case?  I  cannot  believe  for  a  moment 
that  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  will  contend  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  counsel,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  have  counsel, 
then  all  that  irrelevancy  to  which 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  object 
so  much  in  a  Court  of  Law  will  occur 
in  the  Committee  as  it  occurs  in  a 
Court  of  Law.  The  Eeport  of  the 
Committee  in  Mr.  Butt's  case  shows 
that  it  is  as  difficult  for  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  to  check  all  irrele- 
vaDcy  and  idle  gossip  as  it  is  for  a  Judge 
of  the  land.  Nay,  it  will  be  all  the  more 
difEcult  to  check  that  irrelevancy,  from 
the  inexperience  of  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  conduct  of  trials  of  this 
nature.  And  this  is  the  tribunal  to  which 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Members  opposite 
wish  to  relegate  a  case  of  this  enormous 
importance.  And  how  do  they  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  select 
a  Committee  of  that  kind  ?  They  arrive 
at  it  by  denouncing  the  tribunals  of  the 
land.  Hod.  and  right  hon.  Members 
opposite  have  spent  a  great  portion  of 
their  time  in  this  debate  in  showing  that 
juries  cannot  be  trusted,  and  that  Judges 
may  possibly  not  be  impartial.  That  is 
the  dilemma  into  which  they  are  driven 
in  this  case,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  line  of  argument  was  not  inaugurated 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian.  In  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's advocacy  of  the  case  of  Home 
Eule  it  has  become  his  duty,  or  what  he 
considers  to  be  his  duty,  to  fall  foul  of 
many  of  the  institutions  of  the  land.  Do 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  remember 
the  attacks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
upon  the  Irish  Judges?  Do  they  re- 
member the  attack  upon  the  Irish  Bench 
and  upon  the  dicta  of  the  Irish  Bench  ? 


And  now  it  has  fallen  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  impugn  the  character  of 
British  juries  and  of  British  Judges. 
[  Criss  of*  *  No,  no !"]  Yes ;  I  say  most  dis- 
tinctly that  he  has  done  that,  and  he  has 
been  followed  in  that  course  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Heniy  H.  Fowler), 
and  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Elgin  and  Nairn,  who  preceded  me  in 
this  debate  (Mr.  Anderson).  They  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  impugn  the 
character  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  in  order 
to  attempt  to  drive  this  case  before  a  less 
competent  tribunal — namely,  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  [Cries  of  **  No !"  ] 

Mr.  HENKY  H.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) :  I  rise  to  Order.  I  never 
impugned  the  character  of  the  Courts  of 
Law.  I  distinctly  declared  the  contrary. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  justified 
in  his  position.  His  statements  are 
absolutely  unfounded.  [  Cr  ies  of  *  *  With- 
draw !  "1 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  I  am  not  thinking 
of  withdrawing.  What  was  the  object 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  referring 
to  the  case  of  Lord  Ellen  borough  ?  I 
think  that  there  were  other  cases  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  show 
the  fallibility  of  juries. 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  :  That 
is  not  impugning  Judges. 

Mr.  GOSOHEN  :  I  say  that  he  was 
impug^in^  the  Courts  of  Law,  because, 
certainly,  juries  form  a  part  of  the  Courts 
of  Law. 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  :  I  said 
juries  were  not  infallible. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  warmth  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, because  it  is  a  very  serious  thing 
to  be  taxed  with  impugning  British  jus- 
tice as  it  is  administered  in  our  Courts  of 
law.  But  that  is  their  argument.  [  Cries 
of  "  No !  "].  The  Irish  Party  have  been 
invited  not  to  go  into  our  Courts  of  Law, 
because  they  were  less  likely  to  find 
adequate  justice  there  than  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  Can  that  be 
denied?  Is  not  the  argument  of  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
hon.  Members  are  less  likely  to  find 
justice  in  a  British  Court  of  Law  than 
before  a  Committee  of  this  House  ?  You 
will  mark  the  silence  of  hon.  Members 
opposite.  We  have  had  fair  notice  that 
we  are  to  be  accused  before  the  country 
of  shrinking  from  an  inquiry.    We  are 
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to  be  charged  with  refusing  an  inquiry 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  give  fair  notice  to  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
the  country  will  be  informed  that  they 
have  thrown  discredit  upon  British  jus- 
tice, and  that  they  have  done  so  in 
order  to  bring  this  case  before  a  less 
competent  tribunal,  less  well  equipped 
with  the  necessary  machinery  for  dealing 
with  such  a  question,  and  having  a  less 
trained  president.  They  have  thrown, 
I  say  again,  discredit  upon  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  country.  It  is  a  court 
of  honour  which  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  are  now  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  —  a  court  of  honour,  not 
a  Court  of  Law — and  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  is  prepared  on 
this  occasion  only  to  have  confidence  in 
the  intelligence  of  English  gentlemen, 
and  to  appeal  from  the  masses  to  the 
classes.  No  jury  for  us,  taken  from  the 
ordinary  masses  of  the  population,  but  a 
domestic  tribunal  composed  of  the  classes 
in  the  House.  So  that  I  think  we  can 
well  afford  to  meet  our  opponents  upon 
that  ground.  We  are  still  prepared  to 
say  that  we  have  confidence  in  the  tii- 
bunals  of  the  land.  Exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  course  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  take  for  giving  facilities  and 
providing  for  a  trial  in  the  Courts  of 
Law  ;  and  do  hon.  Members  scoff  at  the 
Courts  of  Law?  [Ironical  Irish  cheers.'] 
Every  cheer  whicn  they  utter  clinches 
my  argument. 

Mr.  E.  HAEEINQTON  (Kerry,  W.) : 
We  are  not  afraid  of  your  Courts  of  Law 
if  you  bring  any  charge  against  us  be- 
fore them. 

Mil.  GOSCHEN:  I  am  extremely 
grateful  for  the  patience  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  opposite  have  shown 
me,  although  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
speak  somewhat  strongly. 

An  Irish  Member  :  Do  not  mention  it. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN:  I  say  that  every 
oheer — yes,  and  every  sneer — which  is  di- 
rected against  the  proposal  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  made,  strengthens 
the  case  I  am  anxious  to  put  for- 
ward— that  we  are  ready  for  inquiry 
and  anxious  to  facilitate  any  inquiry 
which  we  can  feel  sure  will  be  properly 
conducted.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  said  that  ours  was  an 
unexampled  offer.     Yes  ;  I  admit  that 
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we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  make 
it.    I  admit  that  we  have  gone  out  of 
our  way,  but  we  have  done  so  because 
we  realize  too  full  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis.     My  right   hon.    Friend    spoke 
in  solemn  words   towards    the   end  of 
his  eloquent  speech  of   the  gravity  of 
the  question;    and  what   did    he   call 
it?      He  called  it  an    ^'International 
Question."       My    right     hon.   Friend 
is    already    borrowing    largely    from 
the     vocabulary     of     the    Nationalist 
Party,    and    is    representing    a     diffi- 
culty   and   a    difference  between    two 
portions  of   Her  Majesty's  subjects  as 
an    ** International''  Question — an   ad- 
jective  which    hitherto,    and    I    think 
my  right  hon.  Friend's  experience  will 
con6rm  me,  has  been  applied  only  to 
differences  between  foreigners  and  our- 
selves.     The  adjective  struck  strangely, 
I    must    admit,     on    my    ear,    falling 
from  the  lips  of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
But  I  admit  the  gravity  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  made,  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  sensible    of  the   gravity 
of  those  charges  that  we,  as  I  say,  have 
gone  out  of  our  way  to  offer  to  create  a 
precedent,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so — I  say 
we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  create  a 
precedent,  because  we  consider  it  to  be 
of  Imperial  importance  that  this  matter 
should  be  cleared  up.     The   difference 
between  us  is  not  as  to  whether  thero 
should  be  an  inquiry  or  there  should  not 
We  have  for  a  long  time  felt  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry ;  but  we  think  if 
there  is  to  be  one,   it  is  the  duty    of 
this  House  to  look  to  it  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  of  the  most  authoritative  and 
searching  character,  such  as  would  be 
conducted  by  those  tribunals  to  which 
all    classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  up,  and 
that  truth  and  justice  will  best  be  at- 
tained by  having  recourse  to  the  Courts 
of  Law  of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  I  do  not 
propose  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
for  more  than  a  few  moments.  I  have 
risen  to  take  part  in  this  debate  simply 
because  I  thought  it  would  not  bo  con- 
venient that  this  House  should  go  to  a 
Division  without  a  few  words  from,  and 
ou  behalf  of,  those  hon.  Members  who 
sit  by  me  on  these  Benches.  We  have 
ail  listened  with  attention — at  least  I 
know  I  have— to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  spoken,  and  I  dare  say 
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that  many  of  us  have  admired  tlie  force 
and  brilliancy  of  liis  speech ;  but,  al- 
though brilliant  and  forcible,  it  seems 
to  me  it  was  throughout  an  attempt  to 
conceal  from  this  House  the  real  issues 
which  are  before  it,  and  it  was  all  the 
more  objectionable   on   account  of  the 
extraordinary  debating  power  and  bril- 
liancy the  right  hou.  Gentleman  has  at 
his  command.     In  the  very  faw  words 
I  ask  permission  of  the  House  to  address 
to  it,  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to 
endeavouring  to  lay  before  the  House 
what  the  position  in  which  we  stand  is. 
What  is  the  real  position  in  which  we 
stand?    The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
one    of    the    loftiest  flights  and   most 
brilliant    passages     of     that    eloquent 
speech,  asked — "Is  this  the  first  time 
that  hon.  Members  of  this  House  have 
been   libelled   by  the  Press  ?  "  and  he 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers the  days  when   United  Ireland  used 
to  assail  in    a    manner  which  I  fully 
admit  was  exceedingly  violent  the  Gen- 
tlemen who   were   responsible  for  the 
Government  of  Ireland.     Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  pretend  that 
there  is  any  parallel  between  the  assaults 
of  United  Ireland  and  the  assaults  com- 
mitted upon  us.    One  would  suppose,  to 
listen  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
ho  had  forgotten  what  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing — what  the  Chair  would 
not  allow  us  to  do — of  reading  out  in 
this  House   the   assaults  made  in  the 
columns     of      United     Ireland    on    the 
character  of  hon.  Members,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  they  were  anything 
like  as  grievous  as  the  assaults  made  in 
The  Times  upon  us.     We  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  reading  out  those  assaults  in 
this  House,  and  this  is  a  matter  which 
is  complained  of  in  this  instance.    Let 
me  for  a  moment,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
in  reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James), 
recall    to   the  memory    of  the    House 
exactly  what  has  occurred,  and  answer 
the  question  which  was  asked   by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  said — 
*'I  wish  to  know  where  we  stand  ?" 
Some  right  hon.  Gentlemen  compared  us 
to  women  who,  having  scratched  out  the 
eyes  of  our  adversaries,  then  fly  to  our 
friends   and   ask   them  for   protection. 
Sir,  what  has  happened  in  this  matter  ? 
This  Times  newspaper  has  pursued  us  not 


for  months,  as  has  been  stated,  but  for 
years.    There  is  not  a  charge,  as  the 
righthon.  Gentleman  ought  to  remember, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  forged 
letter — ^there  is  not  a  single  charge  in 
"  Farnellism  and  Crime  "  which  has  not 
done  duty  over  and  over  again.  Not  one 
solitary  new  fact  is  stated,  cot  one  single 
charge  that  we  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  read  ad  nauseam  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper,   and  did  I  appeal  to  this 
House  for  protection  ;  did  I  invoke  the 
Privilege  of  this  House  ?    No  ;  I  said, 
The  Times  may  go  on  repeating  those 
charges  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  I 
would  not  invoke  the  Privileges  of  the 
House.     What  did  I  do  ?    When  these 
charges  were  read  in  the  House,  I  simply 
got  up  in  my  place  and  denied  them  ; 
but  I  did  not    ask    for    Privilege.     I 
denied  the  charges,   trusting  that  the 
usual  courtesy  of  the  House  would  be 
extended  even  to  an  Irish  Member,  and 
that  my  denial  would  be  accepted.    But 
that  was  not  all.     Two  days  afterwards 
appeared  in  The  Times  the  article  which 
is  now  the  subject  of  the  debate.     Did 
I  then  appeal  to  the  House  and  ask  for 
protection  against  The  Times  ?    Nothing 
of  the  sort ;  and  if  it  had  been  left  to 
my  judgment,  this  House  would  have 
been  spared  the  four  days  which  have 
been  spent  on  this  matter.    I  did  not 
appeal  to  the  House  for  protection  even 
when  they  made  that  assault,  though  I 
should  have  been  entitled  to  do  so  ;  but 
when  an  hon.  Baronet — a  Member  of 
this  House — came  down  and  used  these 
articles  here  to  charge  me  with  being — 
to  use  strong  language,  though  the  only 
language  that  can  adequately  describe 
what  was  done— to    charge    me    with 
having  in  this  House  deliberately  told 
lies,  and  I  will  also  say  cowardly  lies,  I 
did  then  think  that  the  period  had  ar- 
rived,   having  regard  not  to  my    own 
character,  but  to  the  character  of  the 
House,  and  having  regard  to  the  warm 
and  sympathetic  friends  whom  I  have 
found  in  England,  I  did  think  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  I  was  bound,  as 
a  Member  of  this  House — little  as  I  care 
for  the  opinion  of  The  Times  newspaper 
— to  take  some  action  to  put  a  stop  to 
what  had  become  a  growing  and  per- 
sistent scandal — namely,  the  repetition 
of  these  charges  within  these  walls.     I 
say    that  this  controversy  had  not  its 
origin    from  these   Benches.     It   was 
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forced  upon  us,  and  I  say  that  if  I  had 
not  then  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
appealed  to  this  House  for  protection, 
I  should  ha^e  been  taunted  with  being 
a  craven  and  a  coward.     When  it  has 
been  said  from  those  Benches  that  I  am 
afraid  to  face  a  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
I  thought,  Sir,  that  the  time  had  then 
oome  when,  if  necessary,  as  I  had  said 
already,  in  the  interests  of  the  honour  of 
this  House,  these  matters  should  be  in- 
vestigated— not  of  my  own  honour  and 
interests,  because,  where  is  it  that  I  care 
for  my  reputation  ?    I  care  for  my  repu- 
tation in  a  country  where   The  Times 
newspaper  can  never  assail  it.    Every 
Englishman  in  this  House  looks  at  this 
matter  f  rom  a  different  standpoint  to 
myself.     In  Ireland  The  Times  has  no 
influence,  and  no  matter  what  The  Times 
says  it  could  have  no  effect  on  my  repu- 
tation.    In  what  I  did  I  considered  that 
I   was  bound,    as   a    Member  of    this 
House,  to  take  that  action,  in  order  to 
protect  the  House  from  a  repetition  of 
the  scenes  which  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  Parliament  of  England  during  the 
past  month.    [**0h,  oh!"]    Yes.   Who 
originated  those   scenes?    Is    it    your 
code  of   honour  that  we  are  to  sit  on 
these    Benches,    silent   and    cowering, 
while  you  call  us  liars  across  the  Floor 
of  the  House  ?    Sir,  I  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  when,  in  the   interests  of 
this  House,   this  matter  ought  to   be 
thoroughly  gone   into.     Looking  at   it 
from  the  standpoint  of  English  Mem- 
bers, if  I  wanted  confirmation  of  that 
position,  surely  the   scene  which   took 
place  to-night,  when  I  had  to  stand  up 
and    appeal,    Sir,   to    your    protection 
against  that  process  which  is  reducing 
this  House  to  little  better  than  a  bear 
garden,  and  when  you  intervened  and 
expressed  your  opinion  that  the  time 
had  come  when  this  business  ou^htto 
end — ^I  say  if  I  wanted  confirmation,  I 
think  the  action  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for    North  Armagh   (Colonel 
Saunderson)  has   fully  confirmed    me. 
What  I  want  to  know.   Sir,  is  this — 
Where  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  matter  ? 
We  are  going  now  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  shall  be  an  investiga- 
tion or  not,  and  do  not  let  hon.  Gentle- 
men allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  rhetoric  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     The  question  you  have  got 
to  decide  to-night  is — shall  there  be  an 
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investigation,  or  shall  there  not  ?  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  any  more  into  the 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
proposals.  That  matter  has  been  amply 
discussed.  But  supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  I  were  to  admit  that  the 
Courts  of  Law  are  competent — which  I 
do  not  admit,  and  I  have  stated  it  over 
and  over  again — to  deal  with  this  matter, 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  it  will  not  be  inves- 
tigated. The  question,  therefore,  you 
have  got  to  decide  to-night  is — shall 
there  be  any  investigation,  or  shall  there 
not?  Whatever  our  reasons  may  be,  in 
the  laws  of  duelling,  be  they  good  or  be 
they  bad,  the  old  doctrine  used  to  be, 
that  the  man  who  was  challenged  had 
the  right  to  the  choice  of  weapons ;  and 
let  me  point  out  that  of  all  the  argu- 
ments that  were  put  from  that  Bench 
opposite,  not  one  went  to  show  that  in 
this  House  we  should  go  before  a  tri- 
bunal prejudiced  in  our  favour.  We 
have  got  two  tribunals  to  select  from — 
the  Courts  of  Law  and  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  this  House,  and  if  we  say  we  feel 
more  confidence  in  the  capacity,  in  the 
competence,  and  in  the  fair  play  of  a 
Committee  of  this  House,  ought  not  our 
decision  to  be  final?  But  whether  it 
ought  to  be,  or  ought  not  to  be  final, 
our  decision  is  made,  and  by  your 
vote  to-night  you    will  decide,  I  sup- 

?ose,  for  ever,  and  I  hope  for  ever — for 
trust  the  House  of  Commons  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  again  led  by  any  Tory 
Baronet  into  spending  four  days  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  Dillon  and 
Sheridan — I  trust  you  will  decide  for 
ever;  and  remember,  the  question  is 
whether  this  matter  shall  be  investi- 
gated or  not.  I  do  trust,  I  confess,  to 
the  honourable  feeling  of  at  least  the 
majority  of  the  Party  opposite,  that  after 
what  has  occurred  during  the  last  four 
days,  they  will,  out  of  respect  for  the 
House,  if  not  from  any  respect  they  bear 
us,  cease,  at  least  within  the  walls  of 
this  House — they  can  do  what  they  like 
in  the  Primrose  League— from  persisting 
in  and  repeating  charges  which  must,  if 
they  are  repeated  here,  lead  to  disorderly 
and  disgraceful  scenes  in  this  House. 
We  have  offered,  and  I  now  repeat  that 
offer  for  the  last  time,  to  consent  that 
the  reference  to  the  Committee  shall  not 
be  narrowed  to  the  question  which  is 
brought  before  the  House  by  the  Amend- 
ment.   We  are  willing  that  the  refer- 
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enoe  shall  be  widened  so  as  to  include 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  attributed  to  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell),  and 
widened  so  as  to  include  every  other 
charge  which  any  Member  opposite  can 
select  from  "Parnellism  and  Crime."  We 
believe,  whether  from  good  reasons  or 
from  bad  reasons,  that  a  Committee  of 
this  House  is  the  most  competent  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness can  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
the  whole  of  the  truth  made  clear ;  and 
I  now  deliberately  allege,  on  behalf  of 
my  Colleagues,  as  well  as  on  my  own 
behalf,  that  we  have  now  in  our  hands 
clues  which  we  have  good  reason  to  hope 
would  enable  us  to  trace  the  forgers  of 
the  forged  letter,  and  to  expose  the 
entire  of  this  conspiracy  in  its  nakedness 
to  the  British  public.  We  appeal  to 
you  as  honourable  men,  and  as  Gentle- 
men, not  to  deny  us  this  opportunity. 
We  appeal  to  you,  not  for  our  own 
sakes,  I  say  once  more— because  I  am 
willing  to  defy  The  Times  and  all  its 
legion  of  forgers  and  of  liars — but  we 
appeal  to  you  for  your  own  sakes,  for 
your  own  reputation  as  honourable  men, 
as  gentlemen  and  Euglishmen  with  a 
spirit  of  fair  play — we  appeal  to  you 
for  the  sake,  if  it  be  dear  to  you,  of  the 
future  relations  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  of  England,  whether  they  live  under  a 
system  of  Home  Bule— [An  hon.  Mem- 
BEE  on  the  Ministerial  ^side  :  Never.] 
— or  under  a  Unionist  Government — we 
appeal  to  you,  as  you  look  to  a  future 
in  which  these  two  peoples  shall  cease  to 
hate  and  distrust  one  another,  to  take 
this  opportunity — which  every  man  of 
you  has  said  he  was  anxious  to  get — 
to  allow  us  to  clear  our  characters,  not 
before  our  own  people,  but  before  your 
people ;  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
removing  what,  if  it  be  left,  must  inevit- 
ably prove  a  festering  and  poisonous 
sore.  In  going  into  the  Lobby  to-night 
remember  the  question  upon  which  you 
are  voting ;  and  those  who  vote  against 
this  Amendment  must  remember  that 
they  will  have  resting  upon  their  heads 
the  full  responsibility  if  this  whole  busi- 
ness be  never  investigated. 

Sir  WILLIAM  H  ARCOURT  ( Derby) : 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked 
us  where  we  stood.  I  think,  after  the 
speech  and  the  appeal  which  has  just 
been  made  by  the  lion.  Member  for  iSast 


Mayo.  \^lUiniii^ial  laughter, '\  I  am  as- 
tonished that  any  hon.  Gentleman  should 
jeer.  It  shows  the  sort  of  spirit  that 
actuates  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House — ^I  should  have  thought 
that  an  appeal  of  that  kind,  whether 
accepted  or  not,  might  have  been  treated 
with  respect.  But,  at  all  events,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  Gentlemen 
who  sit  OQ  the  Benches  opposite,  of  this 
I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  regard  that  appeal  as  a  serious 
one  that  requires  to  be  seriously  con« 
sidered  and  dealt  with.  Let  me  very 
briefly — for  the  hour  is  late — endeavour 
to  show  how  it  seems  to  me  this  question 
comes  before  the  House.  In  the  first 
place,  this  question  of  The  Times  news« 
paper  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  Member  sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  He 
claimed  that  it  should  be  treated  as 
a  question  of  Privilege.  The  Govern- 
ment having,  in  the  first  place,  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  Privilege  or  not,  instead  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  Leader  of  the 
House  and  treated  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility— as  I  have  heard  questions  of 
Privilege  treated  before— it  was  handed 
over  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to 
be  treated,  not  according  to  the  great 
traditions  of  Parliament,  but'by  what  I  can 
only  call  most  extraordinary  special  plead- 
ing. But,  Sir,  the  remarkable  part  of  it 
is  that  after  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  had  argued  that  this  was  not  a 
question  of  Privilege  at  all,  he  had  not 
the  courage  of  his  own  opinions ;  because, 
in  the  Motion  ho  has  made,  he  has  not 
ventured  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  Privilege.  He  said  a  very  different 
thing  ;  he  said  the  House  should  refuse  to 
treat  it  as  a  question  of  Privilege.  Why  is 
this  ?  To  assert  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  Privilege  is  to  assert  a  thing  which  I 
venture  to  say,  after  this  debate,  no  man 
can  pretend.  No  such  a  case  or  anything 
like  it  has  ever  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  which  has  not  been 
admitted  to  be  a  question  of  Privilege. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  (Lord  Handolph  Churchill), 
though  he  calls  it  a  technical  matter, 
admits  that  it  is  so.  My  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  has  not  denied  that  it  is  a 
question  of  Privilege.  But,  says  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  —  "How 
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can  you  deal  with  it  as  a  question  of 
Privilege,  when  it  is  a  question  of  a 
whole  Party  ?  "  Has  that  never  arisen 
before  ?  Why,  Sir,  what  is  the  case 
which  was  introduced  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  I  think  in  this 
debate?  There  was  the  opinion  given 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  when  Leader  of  the 
House  upon  a  question  of  Privilege. 
What  was  that  ?  It  was  an  attack  by  an 
hon.  Member  upon  a  whole  Party.  There 
was  no  allegation  as  to  the  conduct  of 
any  individual  with  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular act  which  came  within  any  of  the 
fanciful  and  original  categories  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General.  It 
was  a  statement  that  the  Liberal  Party 
consorted  with  a  disreputable  gang  of 
Irish  Members.  Is  that  Privilege,  or  is 
it  not  ?  Let  me  read  the  words  of  Mr. 
Disraeli — 

*'  I  am  not  here  to  deny  that  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  to  epeak  of  any  Members  of  this 
House  in  their  capacity  as  such  in  terms  which 
simply  disgrace,  or,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  ignominy.**— (3  Hansard,  [222]  330.) 

I  want  to  know  whether  you,  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  accept  that  definition  of 
Privilege  or  not  ?  But  what  is  the  con- 
sequence of  that  ?  These  are  the  words 
of  Mr.  Disraeli — ['*  Irish  Members  were 
entitled  to  receive  satisfaction  for  such  a 
statement  as  that,  and  if  no  apology  was 
made,  they  would  treat  it  as  a  matter  of 
Privilege.*']  Well,  therefore,  that  dis- 
poses of  the  whole  of  the  categories  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General. 
There  is  no  charge  of  corruption  here ; 
there  were  none  of  the  qualifications  to 
which  he  referred ;  and  I  will  pass  from 
the  question  of  precedents.  Then,  the 
Gt)vernment  say,  first  of  all,  that  is  not  a 
question  of  Privilege  at  all.  That  they 
nave  been  utterly  unable  to  prove,  but 
they  decline  to  deal  with  it  in  the  form 
of  action  against  The  Times  newspaper — 
such  action  as  is  taken  in  some  cases 
upon  matters  of  Privilege.  I  will  not 
argue  that  now.  I  should  hardly  be  in 
Order  after  the  Division  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  House  in  entering  upon  it ; 
but  they  made  a  proposal  for  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  as  a  sub- 
stantive Motiou.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  see 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  here,  because  he  com- 
plained last  night  of  my  absence,  and 
invited  me  to  be  here  to  answer  for  my 

Sir  WiUiam  Eareourt 


words  at  Southampton.  He  was  very 
indignant  with  me  for  what  I  said,  and 
exercised  a  right  which  belongs  to  his 
Office,  the  right  of  challenge.  He  invited 
me  to  meet  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Solent.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  meet 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  any- 
where, if  he  will  allow  me  to  make  it  a 
friendly  meeting.  Somewhere  about 
August — at  the  Cowes  meeting — I  should 
be  very  happy  to  meet  him  there.  But 
he  objects  to  the  language  I  used  when 
I  referred,  in  speaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposition,  to  the  story  of  Little 
Bed  Biding  Hood.  I  thought  that  was 
very  appropriate.  A  prosecution  of  this 
kind  conducted  by  the  Attorney  General 
was,  I  pointed  out,  an  absurd  and  mon- 
strous proposition.  How  was  this  thing 
announced  to  the  House?  They  are 
shamed  out  of  it  now.  When  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  announced  the 
course  that  was  to  be  takou,  these  were 
his  words — 

"The  Attorney  General  coupled  with  any 
Queen's  counsel  whom  they  may  select,  shall 
he  instructed  to  prosecute  The  lYm^f^news- 
paper." 

I  do  not  think  this  hostile  meeting  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  the  Attorney 
General  proposes  to  me,  is  really  at  all 
necessary,  because  we  are  both  agreed. 
I  think  it  would  be  most  improper,  not  od 
account  of  anything  personal  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  buton  account  of  his  position 
with  reference  to  the  question,  that  this 
prosecution  should  be  conducted  by  him. 
Well,  he  thinks  so,  too.  He  takes  im- 
mense credit  for  saying  that  he  is  only 
to  be  nominally  connected  with  the  affair 
in  which  the  prosecution  is  to  be  in  his 
name,  and  why  ?  Because  he  sees  im- 
propriety, as  everyone  must  see  impro- 
priety, in  the  position  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment have  taken  up  in  his  having 
anything  really  to  do  with  this  prosecu- 
tion at  all.  And  it  is  quite  plain  that 
in  the  situation  in  which  this  matter 
stands,  one  would  much  rather  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  Attorney  General,  look- 
ing at  his  attitude  towards  the  Irish 
Members,  than  be  defended  by  him. 
The  Attorney  General  practically  dis- 
avows all  connection  with  this  prosecu- 
tion, and  then  we  are  told  that  this  pro- 
secution that  you  offer  is  founded  on  the 
precedents  of  prosecution  for  Breach  of 
Privilege,  and  for  attacks  on  Members 
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of  this  House.  When  has  there  been 
such  a  prosecution  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  disavowed  his  connection  with 
the  case  ?  Why,  Sir,  every  prosecution 
has  been  a  prosecution  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  condemned  the  action  of  the 
person  prosecuted,  and  instituted  the 
prosecution  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  conviction.  But  is  that  the  fact  now  ? 
Why,  they  are  obliged  to  disavow  their 
connection.  And  what  is  to  bo  the  effect 
upon  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
appeals?  What  is  the  effect  upon  a 
jury  when  the  leading  counsel  throws 
up  his  brief?  What  is  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  Attorney  General  except 
this — I  am  not  fit,  on  account  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  Government  with  reference 
to  this  prosecution,  to  take  the  ordinary 
part  which  the  Attorney  General  should 
take,  and  always  has  taken,  in  every 
prosecution  so  instituted  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Why,  it  is  as  much  as 
to  toll  the  j  ury,  and  it  is  intended  to  tell 
tho  jury — [loudcheerSy  which  prevented  the 
end  of  the  sentence  being  heard'\ — and  that 
is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
their  severing  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  from  the  conduct  of  a  prosecution 
which  they  are  entrusted  to  undertake  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  Well,  now.  Sir, 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
this  case,  with  reference  to  this  prosecu- 
tion, that  the  challenge  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  has 
never  been  taken  up  by  anybody  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  The  Attorney  General 
had  not  a  word  to  say  upon  it,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not 
answered  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
stated — and  stated  without  contradiction 
— that  there  never  has  been  a  prosecu- 
tion ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  not  preceded  by  a  declaration 
that  a  false  and  scandalous  libel  had 
been  uttered  against  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Then  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  says  that  you  are  going  to  take 
that  course.  We  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury  is  well  instructed  upon 
that.  Do  you  say,  are  you  going  to  vote, 
that  you  order  a  prosecution  on  the 
ground  of  false  and  scandalous  libels 
having  been  uttered  against  a  Member 
of  this  House  ?  If  not,  you  are  flying 
in  the  face  of  every  precedent  on  which 

VOL.  COOXIV.    [third  sBaiss.] 


you  pretend  to  rely,  because  there  is  no 
precedent  of  a  prosecution  without  such 
a  declaration  as  that ;  I  defy  you  to  pro- 
duce one.  They  were  all  founded  on 
the  allegation  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
[Sir  Edward  Clarke  :  No.]  Well,  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry — that  does  not  alter 
the  fact.  You  have,  in  some  cases,  alle- 
gations of  a  Breach  of  Privilege  where 
the  House  did  not  intend  to  take  it  into 
its  own  hands.  Where  you  have  a  vote  of 
this  House  that  a  false  and  scandalous 
libel  has  been  uttered,  that  involves  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  But  why  were  these 
prosecutions  not  undertaken  in  the  old 
days  ?  Was  it  because  the  House 
thought  itself  incapable  of  acting  ? 
Not  at  all.  It  was  because  they  de- 
sired that  a  heavier  punishment  should 
be  obtained  in  a  Court  of  Law  than 
the  House  could  inflict.  No  doubt,  that 
was  the  cause  ;  but  now  let  me  ask  why 
these  proceedings  have  been  discon- 
tinued for  practically  the  whole  of  this 
century  ?  I  will  tell  the  House  why,  and 
tho  reason  for  it  has  a  close  bearing  on 
the  question  of  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
of  a  jury  of  which  wo  have  heard  so 
much  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. What  would  the  prosecution 
be  in  this  case  ?  It  would  be  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  a  political  libel.  Now,  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bury  has  said — **  Who  will  say 
that  any  prosecution  of  this  character 
has  failed  before  a  British  jury?"  I 
will  tell  him  why,  in  his  recollection,  no 
such  prosecution  has  failed.  It  is  be- 
cause no  such  prosecution,  in  my  belief, 
has  been  brought  within  the  memory  of 
any  living  lawyer  in  this  House.  Cri- 
minal prosecutions  for  political  libels 
were  brought  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century  and  constantly  failed,  and 
they  were  discontinued  from  the  ab- 
solute knowledge  that  prosecutions  for 
political  libels  were  certain  to  fail. 
That  is  my  answer  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  When  he  talks  of  our 
attacking  and  vilifying  the  tribunals  of 
the  country,  when  he  says  that  we  have 
attacked  the  juries  of  this  country  for  not 
having  done  justice,  I  reply  that  we 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  we  say 
is  that  criminal  prosecutions  for  political 
libel  are  prosecutions  which  are  not 
favoured,  but  which  are  disliked  and 
almost  certain  to  fail  in  this  country. 
What  is  it  that  you  offer?    You  offer  to 
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Irish  Members  who  have  been  calum- 
niated a  criminal  prosecution  on  a  crimi- 
nal information  for  a  political  libel — a 
thing  that  no  Government  would  venture 
upon  in  its  own  case,  a  thing  you  know 
perfectly  well,  by  experience  of  former 
trials  in  this  country,  is  almost  certain 
under  any  circumstances  to  fail.  It  is  a 
delusive  and  an  illusory  offer,  and  the 
Government — and  nobody  better  than 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown — knows 
that  a  criminal  prosecution  for  political 
libel  is  destined  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  to  fail.  That  is  the  whole  alle- 
gation we  make  with  regard  to  the  trial 
you  offer.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  demanded 
that  this  matter  should  be  investigated 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. You  declare  that  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  incapable  to 
inquire  into  this  matter.  Have  any  of 
your  Predecessors  in  former  Parliaments 
been  of  that  opinion  ?  Where  can  you 
give  a  single  example  where  a  Member 
of  this  House  who  conceived  his  cha- 
racter and  his  honour  to  be  impeached 
has  asked  for  n  Committee  and  it  has 
been  refused  ?  The  House  of  Commons 
in  which  you  command  a  majority  is,  for 
the  first  time,  to  declare  itself  incapable 
of  doing  that  which  you  say  a  jury  can 
do.  All  those  fine  declamations  in  favour 
of  juries — from  which  I  do  not  differ — 
of  their  capacity,  impartiality,  and  justice, 
might  equally  be  addressed  to  a  Commit- 
tee of  this  House ;  and  I  ask  you  whether 
you  will  deny  the  capacity,  the  impar- 
tiality, and  the  justice  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  ?  That  is  the  line 
you  take  up.  I  say  that  is  a  line  which 
is  not  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
House.  Objections  have  been  taken  that 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry  is  too  limited. 
You  say,  and  you  say  justly,  that  it  is 
not  a  question  merely  about  the  article 
in  The  Timee^  but  that  an  inquiry  is 
wanted  into  the  general  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  But 
how  can  you  inquire  into  that  before  a 
jury  ?  If  you  go  before  a  jury  you  must 
have  a  specific  incident  or  subject  as  the 
matter  of  inquiry.  There  is  no  tribunal 
such  as  a  Judge  and  jury  which  can  in- 
quire into  the  general  question.  You 
cannot  inquire  into  the  character  of  a 
Party.  Can  you  indict  a  Party  before  a 
jury  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  done.  A 
Committee  of  this  House  is  the  tribunal 
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where  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  upon 
the  whole  matter  can  be  gone  into,  and 
where  none  of  the  technical  objections 
which  often  prevail  in  the  case  of  crimi- 
nal indictments  can  be  raised — ^where  the 
whole  matter  can  be  heard  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  That  is  the  inquiry  which 
the  country  wants,  and  which  you  can 
supply  and  ought  to  supply  ;  but  which 
you  refuse  to  supply.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  inquiry  suggested  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian  is  too  limited,  and 
that  it  will  only  raise  the  question  be- 
tween the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
and  The  Times ;  but  you  have  heard  the 
distinct  offer  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.  He  asks  you  to  inquire  not 
into  this  matter  of  the  question  of  his 
veracity  in  this  House  alone,  he  has 
offered  distinctly  that  the  inquiry  shall 
include  not  only  this,  but  also  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letter  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  truth  of  all 
the  charges  that  have  appeared  under  the 
heading  of  *  *  Parnellism  and  Crime. ' '  The 
responsibility  rests  upon  you  of  refusing 
that  inquiry  before  the  only  tribunal 
that  can  fully  and  completely  inquire 
into  these  charges.  To  refute  such  an 
inquiry  would,  I  think,  be  a  most  unwise 
and  unjust  course.  We  believe  that  your 
refusal  will  be  condemned  by  the  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ^Mr. 
Goschen)  said  that  we  desired  a  tribunal 
of  the  classes,  instead  of  one  of  the 
masses.  But  we  shall  appeal  from  the 
refusal  of  the  classes  in  this  House  to 
the  masses  in  the  country.  I  wish 
to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  personal 
respect  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  hope 
he  will  consider  that  I  have  never  spoken 
of  or  treated  him  otherwise  than  with 
respect ;  but  I  must  point  out  that  the 
position  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Leader  of 
any  Party.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  Leader  of 
the  House  is  charged  not  only  with  the 
interests  of  his  Party,  but  that  he  ought 
to  use  his  position  and  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  every  Member  of  the  minority 
where  their  character  is  unduly  im- 
pugned and  attacked.  He  ought  to  do 
that  which  his  Predecessors  have  never 
failed  to  do,  and  which  I  have  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  on  behalf  of  some 
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Irisli  Members — which  I  have  pointed 
out  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  claimed, 
not  for  an  individual,  but  for  the  whole 
of  the  Conservative  Party  in  minority, 
when  he  said  they  were  unjustly  assailed. 
That,  I  contend,  is  the  duty  which  the 
Leader  of  this  House  should  discharge 
towards  every  individual  and  every  Party 
in  this  House.  It  is  a  duty  which  no 
Leader  of  the  House  has  hitherto  de- 
clined to  perform,  whether  in  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  this  House  on  the 
point  of  Privilege,  or  in  the  granting  of 
a  Committee.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  no  right  whatever  to  employ  his 
majority  to  vote  down  the  request  for 
a  Committee,  or  to  maintain  such  a 
refusal  as  he  now  makes.  That  re- 
fusal, as  I  understand,  is  founded  on 
the  alleged  inherent  incapacity  of  this 
House  to  deal  with  the  question.  I  think 
it  would  bo  much  more  accurate  to  say 
that  it  arises  out  of  the  profound  un- 
willingness of  the  Party  he  leads  to  have 
this  matter  silted  to  the  bottom;  be- 
cause, otherwise,  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  insinuating  that 
which  they  dare  not  allege.  From 
whatever  cause  that  refusal  arises,  how- 
ever, I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  one 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  House,  and  entirely 
incompatible  with  all  the  traditions 
which  have  hitherto  governed  the 
Leaders  of  this  House. 

The  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  :  Sir,  I  will  not  detain 
the  House  for  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  has  made 
an  allusion  to  my  duty  to  which  I  must 
refer.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  I  am  influenced  by  a 
feeling  on  this  side  of  the  House  of  pro- 
found unwillingness  to  have  this  ques- 
tion sifted  to  the  bottom.  [*  *  Hear,hear  !**] 
Hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  op- 
posite cheer.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly 
their  view  that  hon.  Members  who  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  House  do  not  want 
this  question  to  be  sifted.  Here,  then, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  complete  dis- 
trust of  the  good  faith  of  the  tribunal 
which  is  invoked  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. The  Members  of  that  tribunal 
are  charged  beforehand  with  a  pro- 
found unwillingness  to.  have  this  ques- 
tion sifted.     This  is  the  temper  that 


prevails  when   we  are  called  upon  to 
enter  into  a  deliberate  examination  of 
these  grave  charges.     I  wish  to  say  to 
hon.  and  nght  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
that  we  fully  recognize  the  duty  which 
rests  upon  those  who  lead  the  House  of 
Commons  to    guard    the    honour    and 
dignity  and  reputation  of  every  Mem- 
ber in  this  House,  6ind  every  Party  in 
this  House. '  But  I  am  asked  to  be  a 
party  to  an  inquiry  which  I   believe 
would  be  illusory,  which  I  believe  would 
bring  this  House  into  greater  difficul- 
ties, and  imperil  its  reputation  more, 
than  any  which  could    possibly  arise 
from  any  mistake  which  we  could  make 
by  refusing  to  commit  this  grave  subject 
to  an  inquiry  before  a  Committee.    I 
am  bound  to  do  my  best  to  preserve  the 
regularity  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
honour  of  this  House.     My  right  hon. 
Friend  sitting  on  my  left  has  given,  I 
think,   conclusive  reasons    against  re- 
ferring this  question  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whether  it  be 
limited,  as  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  or  extended, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  pro- 
poses.    [Laughter  and  eheers,']   There  is, 
on  our  side,  the  strongest  desire  that  an 
inquiry,  as  impartial  and  as  complete  as 
possible,  should  be  undertaken  under 
the  authority  of  Parliament.     If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  moving  for  such 
an  inquiry  in  a  form  which  would  com- 
mand  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  give  assurance  to  his 
hon.  Friends  who  sit  around  him  that 
justice  would  be  done,  we  should  cer- 
tainly put   no  difficidties  in  his  way. 
S  Laughter, "]    Here,  again,  we  have  evi* 
ience  of  the  complete  mistrust  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  have  of  the  good 
faith  of  our  statements,  and  consequently 
of  the  verdict  which  we  might  be  called 
upon   to   give.     Is    there   any   consis- 
tency between  the  remarks  and  cheers 
of  hon.  Members  and  their  declaration 
that  they  will  trust  a  Committee  con- 
sisting   of    a    majority  of   Gentlemen 
sitting   on    this    side    of   the  House? 
[**  No !  "]    Let  us  meet  this  question 
with  the  gravity  which  it  demands,  and 
endeavour  to  find  a  solution  which  shall 

be  creditable  to  this  House  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  do  not  let  us 

be  led  into  the  adoption  of  a  proposal 
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which  must  be  illusory,  and  must  in- 
volve this  House  in  questions  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  passion  and  Party 
prejudice.  \_Laughfer,'\  Here,  again,  I 
say,  is  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  hon. 
Member^  to  treat  as  serious  and  real 
any  expression  of  opinion  which  comes 
from  this  side  of  the  House.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  some  method  will  be  found 
by  which  an  inquiry  can  be  conducted. 
If  so,  the  best  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  given  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  in  his  exposition  of  his 
view  of  the  questions  at  issue.  No 
exertions  will  be  spared  on  our  part; 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  reference 
of  the  question  to  a  partizan  Committee 
— ["  Oh  !  *n — composed  of  those  who 
have  already  expressed  an  opinion  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  who,  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  said,  by  merely 
walking  up  the  stairs  to  the  Committee 
Eoom,  will  not  be  able  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  prejudices  and  opinions 
which  they  have  expressed  inside  this 
House  and  out  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newcastte- 
on-Tyne) :  I  do  not  rise  with  an  intention 
of  prolonging  the  debate,  or  keeping  the 
House  more  than  a  moment  from  going 
to  the  Division.  I  rise  because  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone)  is  precluded  from 
saying  something  which  is  important, 
and  which  should  be  very  clearly  under- 
stood. My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
EastMayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  expressed  his  will- 
ingness and  that  of  his  Friends  to  extend 
the  Beference  mentioned  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian,  so  as  to  include  not  only  the 
charge  made  against  the  hon.  Member, 
but  fuso  the  subject  of  the  letter  imputed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell),  and  any  other  specific  and  definite 
charges  which  can  be  extracted  from  the 
articles  called  ^'Pamellism  and  Crime." 
Now,  Sir,  I  only  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
saying,  on  behalf  of  iny  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  that  he  ac- 
cepts definitely  and  fully  that  extension  of 
the  terms  of  his  own  Amendment.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  issue  upon 
which  we  are  now  going  to  vote.  What 
is  submitted  to  the  House  is  a  proposal 
by  which  the  whole  body  of  charges 
made  by  The  Times  newspaper  against 
the  Lish  Members  shall  oe  submitted 
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to  the  judgment  of  a  Committee  of  this 
House. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  317 ;  Noes 
233 :  Majority  84. 

AYES. 


Agg-Gardner,  J.  T. 
Ainslie,  "W.  G. 
Allflopp,  hon.  G. 
Allflopp,  hon.  P. 
Amherst,  W.  A.  T. 
Anstruther,  Ck>lonel  R. 

H.  L. 
Anstruther,  H.  T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  E. 
Baden- Powell,  G.  S. 
Ba^gallay,  E. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  K. 
Baird,  J.  G.  A. 
Balfour,  rt.  hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  G.  W. 
Banes,  Major  G.  E. 
Baring,  Viscount 
Barnes,  A. 

Barry,  A.  H.  Smith - 
Bartley,  G.  C.  T. 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Ba8s,H. 
Bates,  Sir  E. 
Baumann,  A.  A. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Beadel,  W.  J. 
Beaumont,  H.  F. 
Beckett,  E.  W. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Bentinck,  Lord  H.  0. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  0. 
Bentinck,  W.  G.  C. 
Beresford,  Lord  C.  W. 

de  la  Poer 
Bethell,     Commander 

G.R. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Bigwood,  J. 
Birkbeck,  Sir  E. 
Blundell,    Ck>lonel  H. 

B.H. 
Bond,  G.  H. 
Bonsor,  H.  C.  O. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Borthwick,  Sir  A. 
Bridgeman,  Col.  hon. 

F.  C. 
Bright,  ri^t  hon.  J. 
Bristowe,  T.  L. 
Brodrick,  hon.  W.  St. 

J,  F. 
Brookfield,  A.  M. 
Brooks,  Sir  W.  C. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  H. 
Burdett-Coutts,  W.  L. 

Ash.-B. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Caine,  W.  8. 
Caldwell,  J. 
Campbell,  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  J.  A. 


Campbell,  R.  F.  F. 
Chaplin,  right  hon.  H. 
Charrington,  S. 
ChurchiU,  rt.  hn.  Lord 

R.  M.  S. 
aarke.  Sir  E.  G. 
Cochrane- Baillie,  hon. 

C.  W.  A.  N. 
Coddington,  W. 
Coghill,  D.  H. 
Colomb,  Capt.  J.  C.  R. 
Commerell,  Adml.  Sir 

J,  E. 
Compton,  F. 
Corbett,  A.  C. 
Corbett,  J. 
Corry,  Sir  J.  P. 
'Cotton,  Capt.  E.  T.  D. 
Cross,  H.  8. 
Crossley,  Sir  S.  B. 
Grossman,  Gen.  Sir  W. 
Cubitt,  right  hon.  G. 
Currie,  Sir  D. 
Curzon,  Viscount 
Curzon,  hon.  G.  N. 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  H.  T. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Dawnay,  Colonel  hon. 

L.  P. 
De  Lisle,  E.  J.  L.  M. 

P. 
De  Worms,  Baron  H. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dimsdale,  Baron  R. 
Dixon,  G. 

Dixon-Hartland,  F.  D. 
Donkin,  R.  S. 
Dorington,  Sir  J.  E. 
Dugdale,  J.  8. 
Duncan,  Colonel  F. 
Duncombe,  A. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Edwards-Moss,  T.  C. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  J.  F. 
EUiot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
EUiot,  Sir  G. 
EUiot,  G.  W. 
ElUs,  Sir  J.  W. 
Elton,  C.  I. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  Sir  A.  O. 
FarquJiarson,  H.  R. 
Feilden,  Lt.-Gen.  R.  J. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Fergusson,  right  hon. 

S&  J. 
Fielden,  T. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Finch-Hatton,  hon.  M, 

E.  G, 
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Finlay,  R.  B.  Hulae,  E.  H. 

Fisher,  W.  H.  Hunt,  F.  S. 

Fitzgerald,  R.  U.  P.  Hunter,  Sir  W.  G. 

Fitzwilliam,  hon.  W.  Isaacs,  L.  H. 

J.  W.  Isaacson,  F.  W. 

Fitz  -  Wy^ram,    Gen.  Jackson,  W.  L. 


Sir  F.  VV. 
Fletcher.  Sir  H. 
For  wood,  A.  B. 
Fowler,  Sir  R.  N. 
Fraser,  General  C.  C. 
Fry,  L. 
Fulton,  J.  F. 


James,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Jarvis,  A.  W. 
Jennings,  L.  J. 
Johnston,  W. 
Kelly,  J.  R. 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Kenrick,  W. 


Gardner,  R.  Richard-  Kenyon,  hon.  G.  T. 

son-  Kenvon  -  Slaney,  Col. 
Gathome-Hardy,  hon.        W. 

A.  E.  Ker,  R.  W.  B. 

Crathomc-nardy,  hon.  Kimber,  H. 


J.  S. 
(iodgo,  S. 
Gent- Davis.  R. 
Gibson,  J.  G. 
(iiles,  A. 
Gilliat,  J.  S. 
Godson,  A.  F. 
(toldsmid,  Sir  J. 


King,  H.  S. 

King  -  Harman,  right 

hon.  Colonel  £.  R. 
Knatchbull  -Hugesson, 

H.  T. 
Knightley,  Sir  R. 
Knowles,  L. 
Lafone,  A. 


Goldsworthy,    Major-    Lambert,  C, 

General  W.  T.  Laurie,  Colonel  R.  P. 

Goschen,  rt.  hn.  G.  J.    Lawrance,  J.  C. 


Gray,  C.  W. 
Green,  Sir  E. 
Groenall,  Sir  G. 
Greene,  E. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grotrian,  F.  B. 
Gunter,  Colonel  R. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
HaU,  C. 


Lawrence,  Sir  J.  J,  T. 
Lawrence,  W.  F. 
Lea,  T. 

Lechmere,  Sir  E.  A.  H. 
Legh,  T.  W. 
Loighton,  S. 
Lethbridge,  Sir  R. 
Lewisham,  right  hon. 
Viscount 


llambro,  Col.  C.  J.  T.    Llewellyn,  E.  H. 
Hamilton,  right  hon.     Low,  M. 


Lord  G.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Col.  C.  E. 
Hamley,  Gen.  Sir  E. 

B. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Hardcastle,  F. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 


Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowthor,  J.  W. 
Lymington,  Viscount 
Macartney,  W.  G.  E. 
Macdonald,  right  hon. 

J.  H.  A. 
Maclean,  F.  W. 
Maclean,  J.  M. 
Maclare,  J.  W. 


Havelock  -  Allan,  Sir  M'Calmont,  Captain  J. 

H.  M.  M*Garel-Hogg,  Sir  J. 
Heath,  A.  R.  M. 

Heathcote,  Capt.  J.  H.  Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 

Edwards-  Malcolm,  Col.  J.  W. 

Herbert,  hon,  S.  Mallock,  R. 

Hervey,  Lord  F.  Manners,  rt.  hon.  Lord 
Hill,  right  hon.  Lord       J.  J.  R. 


A.  W. 

Hill*  Colonel  E.  S. 
Hoare,  S. 
Hobhouse,  H. 


March,  Earl  of 
Marriott,  rt.  hn.  W.  T. 
Maskelyne,  M.  H.  N. 
Story- 


Holland,     right    hon.    Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E. 


Sir  H.  T. 
Holloway,  G. 
Holmes,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hornby,  \V.  H. 
Houldsworth,  W.  H. 
Howard,  J. 
Hozier,  J.  H.  C. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hughes,  Colonel  E. 
Hughes  -  Hallett,  Col. 

F.  C. 


Mayne,  Admiral  R.  C. 
MUdmay,  F.  B. 
Mills,  hon.  C.  W. 
MUvain,  T. 
More,  R.  J. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mount,  W.  G. 
Mowbray,  right  hon. 

Sir  J.  K. 
Mowbray,  R.  G.  0. 


Mulholland,  H.  L. 
Muntz,  P.  A. 
Murdoch,  C.  T. 
Newark,  Viscount 
Noble,  W. 
Norris,  E.  S. 
Northcote,  hon.  H.  S. 
Norton,  R. 
O'Neill,  hon.  R.  T. 
Paget,  Sir  R.  H. 
Parker,  hon.  F. 
Pearce,  W. 
Pelly,  Sir  L. 
Penton,  Captain  F.  T. 
Pitt-Lewis,  G. 
Plunket,  rt.  hn.  P.  K. 
Plunkett,  hon.  J.  W. 
Pomfret,  W.  P. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Price,  Captain  G.  E. 
Pnleston,  J.  H. 
Rankin,  J. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.W. 
Ritchie,  rt.  hn.  C.  T. 
Robertson,  J.  P.  B. 
Robinson,  B. 
RoUit,  Sir  A.  K. 
Ross,  A.  H. 
Rothschild,  Baron  F. 

J.  do 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  G. 
Salt,  T. 

Sandys,  Lt.-Col.  T.  M. 
Saunderson,  Col.  E.  J. 
Sclater- Booth,  rt.  hn. 

G. 
Sellar,  A.  C. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,    rt. 

hon.  Sir  H.  J. 
Selwyn,  Captain  C.  W. 
Seton-Karr,  H. 
Shaw-Stewart,  M.  H. 
Sidebotham,  J.  W. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Sinclair,  W.  P. 


Smith,  right  hon.  W. 

H. 
Smith,  A. 

Stanhope,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stewart,  M. 
Swetenham,  E. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  F. 
Temple,  Sir  R. 
Theobald,  J. 
Thorbum,  W. 
Tollemache,  H.  J. 
Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M. 
Tottenham,  A.  L. 
Townsend,  F. 
Trotter,  H.  J. 
Verdin,  R. 
Vernon,  hoa.  G.  R. 
Walsh,  hon.  A.  H.  J. 
Waring,  Colonel  T. 
Watson,  J. 
Webster,  Sir  R.  E. 
Webster,  R.  G. 
Weymouth,  Viscount 
Wharton,  J.  L, 
White,  J.  B. 
WhiUey,  E. 
Whitmore,  C.  A. 
Williams,  J.  Powell- 
Wilson,  Sir  S. 
Winn,  hon.  R. 
Wodehouse,  E.  R. 
Wolmer,  Viscount 
Wood,  N. 

Wortley,  C.  B.  Stuart^ 
Wright,  H.  S. 
Wroughton,  P. 
Yerburgh,  R.  A. 
Young,  C.  E.  B. 

TELLBBS. 

Douglas,  A.  Akers- 
Wulrond,  Col.  W.  H. 


Acland,  A.  H.  D. 
Acland,  C.  T.  D. 
Allison,  R.  A. 
Anderson,  C.  H. 
Asher,  A. 
Asquith,  H.  H. 
Atherley-Jones,  L. 
Austin,  J. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Barbour,  W.  B. 
Bigger,  J.  G. 
Blake,  J.  A. 
Blake,  T. 
Blane,  A. 
Bolton,  J.  C. 
Bolton,  T.  D. 
Bradlaugh,  C. 
Bright,  Jacob 
Bright,  W.  L. 
Brown,  A.  L. 
Bruco,  hon.  R.  P. 
Bryc3,  J. 
Buchanan,  T.  R. 
Buxton,  S.  C. 
Byrne,  G.  M. 


NOES. 

Cameron,  J.  M. 
Campbell,  H. 
Campbell  -  Banncrman, 

right  hon.  H. 
Carew,  J.  L. 
Chance,  P.  A. 
Chonning,  F.  A. 
Childers,  right  hon.  H. 

C.  E. 
Clancy,  J.  J. 
Clark,  Dr.  G.  B. 
Cobb,  H.  P. 
Cohen,  A. 
Coleridge,  hon.  B. 
Commins,  A. 
Connolly,  L. 
Conway,  M. 
Conybeare,  C.  A.  V. 
Corbet,  W.  J. 
Cossham,  H. 
Cox,  J.  R. 

Cozens- Hardy,  H.  II. 
Craig,  J. 
Crawford,  D. 
Crawford,  W. 
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Cremor,  W.  R. 
Crossley,  E. 
Dillon,  J. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dodds,  J. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
Ellis,  J. 
Ellis,  J.  E. 
ElUs,  T.  E. 


Lewis,  T.  P. 
Lyoll,  L.  * 
j^Iacdonald,  W.  A. 
Hklac  Innes,  M. 
MacNeiU,  J.  G.  S. 
M* Arthur,  A. 
M'Cartan,  M. 
McCarthy,  J. 
McCarthy,  J.  H. 


Esmonde,  SirT.  H.  G.    McDonald,  P. 
Esslemont,  P.  McDonald,  Dr.  R. 

Evershed,  8.  M'EwaD,  W. 

Farquharson,  Dr.  R.        M*Keana,  Sir  J.  N. 
Fenwick,  0.  M'Lagan,  P. 

Ferguson,  R.  C.Munro-    Mahony,  P. 
Finucane,  J.  Maitland,  W.  F. 

Flower,  0.  Mappin,  Sir  F.  T. 

Flynu,  J.  C.  Marum,  E.  M. 

Foley,  P.  J.  Mason,  8. 

Foljambe,  C.  G.  8.  Mayne,  T. 

Forster,  Sir  C.  Mcnzies,  R.  8. 

Foster,  Sir  W.  B.  MoUoy,  B.  0. 

Fowler,  rt.  hon.  H.  H.     Montaj^u,  8. 
Fox,  Dr.  J.  F.  Morgan,  rt.  hon.  G.  O. 

Fry,  T.  Morgan,  O.  V. 

Fuller,  G.  P.  Morley,  rt.  hon.  J. 

Gane,  J.  L.  Mundolla,   right  hon. 
Gardner,  H.  A.  J. 

Gaskell,  C.  G.  Milnes-  Murphy,  W.  M. 

Gilhooly,  J.  Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P. 

Gill,  H.  J.  Nolan,  J. 

Gill,  T.  P.  O'Brien,  J.  F.  X. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.W.E.  O'Brien,  P. 

Gladstone,  H.  J.  O'Brien,  P.  J. 

Gourley,  E.  T.  O'Connor,  A. 

Graham,  R.  0.  O'Connor,  J.  (Kerry) 

Gray,  E.  D.  O'Connor,  J.  (Tippry.) 

Grove,  Sir  T.  F.  O'Connor,  T.  P. 

Gully,  W.  C.  O'Doherty,  J.  E. 

Haldane,  R.  B.  O'Hanlon,  T. 

Hanbury-Tracy,  hon.  O'Hea,  P. 

F.  8.  A.  O'Kelly,  J. 
Harcourt,rt.hn.  SirW.  Palmer,  Sir  C.  M. 

G.  V.  V.  Parker,  C.  8. 
Harrington,  E.  Paulton,  J.  ^[. 
Harrington,  T.  0.  Peacock,  R. 
Hayden,  L.  P.  Pease,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hayne,  0.  Soale-  Pickersgill,  E.  H. 
Healy,  M.  Pinkerton,  J. 
Healy,  T.  M.  Playfair,  rt.  hon.  Sir 
Holden,  I.  L. 

Hooper,  J.  Plowden,  Sir  W.  C. 

Howell,  G.  Portman,  hon.  E.  B, 

Hoyle,  I.  Potter,  T.  B. 

Hunter,  W.  A.  PoweU,  W.  R.  H. 

Illingworth,  A.  Power,  P.  J. 

Jacoby,  J.  A.  Power,  R. 

James,  hon.  W.  H.  Price,  T.  P. 

Joicoy,  J.  Priestlev,  B. 

Jordui,  J.  Provand,  A.  D. 

Kay-Shuttleworthy  rt.  Pugh,  D. 

hon.  Sir  U.  J.  Pyno,  J.  D. 

Kennedy,  E.  J.  Quinn,  T. 

Kenny,  C.  8.  Rathbone,  W. 

Kenny,  M.  J.  Redmond,  W.  H.  K. 

Labouchere,  H.  Reed,  Sir  E.  J. 

Lalor,  R.  Reid,  R.  T. 

Lawion,  Sir  W.  Rendel,  8. 

Lawson,  H.  L.  W.  Roberts,  J. 

Leahy,  J.  Roberts,  J.  B. 

Leake,  R.  Robertson,  £. 

Lefevre,  right  hon.  G.  Robinson,  T. 

J.  S.  Roe,  T. 


Roscoo,  Sir  H.  E. 
Rowlands,  W.  B. 
Rowntroe,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Russell,  E.  R. 
Samuelson,  Sir  B. 
Schwann,  C.  E. 
Sexton,  T. 
Shaw,  T. 
Sheehan,  J.  D. 
Sheehy,  D. 
Shell,  E. 
Shirley,  W.  8. 
Smith,  8. 
Stack,  J. 


Tanner,  0.  K. 
Thomas,  A. 
Tuite,  J. 

Vivian,  Sir  H.  H. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wardle,  H. 
Warmington,'C.  M. 
Watt,  H. 
Wayman,  T. 
Whitbread,  8. 
WiU,  J.  8. 
Williams,  A.  J. 
Williamson,  J. 
Williamson,  S. 
Wilson,  0.  H. 


Stanhope,  hon.  P.  J.  Wilson,  H.  J . 

Stansfeld,  right  hon.  J.  Wilson,  I. 

Stevenson,  F.  8.  Woodall,  W. 

Stevenson,  J.  C.  Woodhead,  J. 

Stuart,  J.  Yeo,  F.  A. 
Sullivan,  D. 

Sullivan,  T.  D.  tellers. 

Summers,  W.  Marjoribanks,  rt.  hon. 

Swinburne,  Sir  J.  E. 

Talbot,  C.  R.  M.  Morley,  A. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Resolved^  That  this  House  declines  to  treat 
the  publication  of  the  article  headed  "Par- 
nellism  and  Crime"  in  The  Times  of  the  2nd 
of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
Ho  use. 

MUNICIPAL   CORPORATIONS   ACTS 
(IRELAND)   AMENDMENT  (No.   2)  BILL. 

{Sir  James  Corry,  Mr.  Eicart,  Mr.  Johnston.) 

[bill  176.]      SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Sir  JAMES  COREY  (Armagh,  Mid) : 
I  rise  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  which  I 
gave  some  days  ago  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton),  that  I 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  asking  the  House  to 
read  this  Bill  a  second  time,  so  that  it 
may  be  proceeded  with  and  brought  to 
an  issue.  A  considerable  number  of  hon. 
Members  were  opposed  to  the  scope  of 
this  Bill,  and  I  have  had  g^eat  difficulty 
in  getting  the  blocks  removed ;    but  I 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  so  arranging 
matters  that  if  the  measure  is  road  a 
second  time,  when  we  get  into  Committee 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise 
will  be  limited  to  the  borough  of  Belfast, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the 
Bill  at  once.     The  question  is,  therefore, 
of  interest  to  Belfast  alone.  By  so  limit- 
ing it,  I  desire  to  give  effect  to  the  wish 
which  has  been  expressed  not  only  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast,  but 
also    by  the    other   Members  for    the 
borough.   We  were  anxious  that  this  ex- 
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without  a  word  of  explanation  ?  What 
has  Ireland  done,  that  she  should  not 
have  the  principle  of  this  Bill  applied  to 
her  generally?  The  principle  of  the 
Bill  has,  as  I  say,  been  affirmed  in  this 
House  over  and  over  again.  What  is  the 
Act  of  Union  for  ?  Are  you  Unionists 
not  professing  the  desirability  of  apply- 
ing to  Ireland  equal  laws  with  England 
and  Scotland;  and  is  it,  forsooth,  for  you 
who  are  dying  to  give  my  countrymen 
the  benefit  of  the  English  connection,  to 
propose  to  limit  the  measure  of  justice 
contained  in  this  Bill  to  the  borough  of 
Belfast  ?  I  suppose  this  limitation  was 
the  price  given  to  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
authority  on  Privilege  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis)  for  taking  off  his  block  to  the  Bill. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment assent  to  this  proposal  ?  I  see  a 
long  array  of  authorities  opposite  to  me. 
I  see  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (Colonel  £ing- 
Harman).  He,  no  doubt,  would  like  to 
exclude  every  part  of  Ireland  but  Bel- 
fast. Are  all  the  Loyalists  outside  Belfast 
to  be  excluded — all  those  who  are  long- 
ing to  expire  on  the  altar  of  the  throne  ? 
Are  not  other  loyal  boroughs,  such  as 
EnniskiUen,  Banbridge,  Down,  Cole- 
raine,  to  be  included  ?  Is  there  no  corn  in 
Egypt  for  any  place  but  Belfast  ?  Was 
ever  anything  so  grotesque  ever  heard 
of  in  the  whole  range  of  Parliamentary 
proposals  ?  And  this  is  a  proposal  which 
emanates  from  a  man  who  has  been 
kicked  out  of  Belfast.  What  are  the 
Loyalists  of  Armagh  to  think  of  this  pro- 
posal? Are  they  not  to  be  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  English  and  Scotch 
constituencies  ?  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  ready  to  humour  their  fol- 
lowers, who  are  eager  to  make  sidelong 
attacks  upon  Bills  which  the  Govern- 
ment pass  in  this  House,  knowing  that 
they  are  sure  to  get  knifed  in  the  other. 
We  shall  be  delighted  to  let  this  Bill  go 
through,  subject  to  some  few  Amend- 
ments, to  make  the  franchise  in  Ireland 
what  it  is  in  England.  We  do  not  wish 
to  extend  it  one  bit  beyond  what  it  is  in 
England.  If  we  allow  this  Bill  to  go 
through  in  its  present  form,  will  they 
give  us  an  understanding  that,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  will  not  add  a 
provision  to  confine  it  to  Belfast  ?  I  am 
surprised  that  Tory  Gentlemen,  who  tell 
us  so  much  about  their  love  for  Ireland, 
and  their  desire  to  see  her  prosper,  and 


tension  of  the  franchise  should  be  applied 
to  all  the  boroughs  of  Ireland  ;  but  wo 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  Bill  in  that  way.  We  have, 
therefore,  decided  that  an  Amendment 
should  be  accepted,  confining  the  ex- 
tension of  the  municipal  franchise  to  the 
borough  of  Belfast.  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time. " — (  Sir  James  Corry, ) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  hon.  Baronet  need  not  have  wasted 
so  many  words  as  he  did  on  the  question 
of  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  be- 
cause the  measure  is  one  which  has'passed 
through  this  House  60  times,  I  suppose, 
but  which  has  always  been  killed  **  over 
the  way."  The  hon.  Baronet  has  made  a 
most  extraordinary  proposition,  and  one  to 
which  I,  for  one,  can  never  consent — that 
is  to  say,  that  this  Bill,  which  is  to  ex- 
tend to  Ireland  the  franchise  which  is 
enjoyed  by  the  English  people,  shall,  in 
Committee,  be  so  restricted  as  to  apply 
to  Belfast  alone.  Are  we  to  put  a  stigma, 
a  mark  of  degradation,  on  all  the  rest  of 
Ireland  ?  Are  we  to  consent,  and  do  the 
Government  consent,  that  this  Bill,  which 
now  applies  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  shall 
in  Committee  be  amended  so  as  to  apply 
to  Belfast  alone  ?  I  see  opposite  to  me 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  very  indig- 
nant at  being  considered  '* conspirators'' 
with  anyone  or  for  anything.  Well,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes),  who  is  so  soon  to 
be  made  an  Irish  Judge,  and  who  is  to 
deal  out  impartial  justice  to  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  whether  he  is  willing 
to  be  a  party  to  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  to  extend  the  municipal  fran- 
chise to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  intending 
to  lend  his  support  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
in  Committee  when  the  hon.  Baronet 

? reposes  to  confine  the  Bill  to  Belfast  ? 
s  it  only  in  Belfast  in  which  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  is  to  be  extended — the 
law-abiding  and  loyal  borough  of  Bel- 
fast, where  they  only  kill  policemen  and 
do  not  get  hanged  for  it ;  where  40  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  during  the  past 
1 2  months  have  been  murdered.  Of  all 
the  cool  and  audacious  and  extraordinary 
proposals  that  I  ever  heard  made,  this 
is  the  coolest,  most  audacious,  and  most 
extraordinary.    And  are  we  to  do  this 
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their  anxiety  to  see  equal  laws  in  the 
three  countries,  and  to  see  extended  to 
Ireland  every  privilege  they  enjoy  them- 
selves— I  am  surprised  that,  on  this  oc- 
casion, they  should  allow  a  Bill  to  be 
passed  on  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
apply  to  Belfast  alone.  I  will  not  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate;  but  if 
we  do  not  get  an  understanding  from 
the  Government  there  will  be  plenty  of 
my  hon.  Friends  who  are  left  to  do  it. 
Unless  we  are  told  that  it  is  intended  to 
extend  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  said 
he  wishes  to  confine  to  the  single  city  of 
Belfast,  this  Bill  will  be  opposed.  It  is 
no  answer  to  us  to  tell  us  that  the 
Belfast  Main  Drainage  Bill  contains  a 
provision  of  this  character.  Almost 
every  Drainage  Bill  that  has  been 
passed  for  Ireland  has  contained  one. 
There  was  one  in  the  Rathminos  Bill  of 
1 885 ;  and  to  come  down  to  the  Pembroke 
Bill,  to  the  Clontarf  Bill,  to  the  Oalway, 
Kingston,  and  Bray  Bills,  they  all  con- 
tained that  provision.  There  is  one  in 
every  Bill  which  creates  a  municipal 
authority  in  Ireland.  I  thought  we  had 
knocked  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
out  of  time  on  that  question,  so  much  so 
that  we  got  a  majority  of  this  House  to 
support  us.  The  provision  was  proposed 
in  this  Bill  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Moans,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  said  that  the 
Bathmines  Clause  had  been  passed 
per  incuriam.  Every  Irish  Private  Bill, 
dealing  with  municipal  authority,  from 
Galway  to  Bray,  and  from  Clontarf  to 
Kilmainham,  has  contained  this  clause. 
We  voted  down  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  carried  the  Bill  against 
him,  just  as  we  had  carried  the  principle 
in  the  Hathmines  Bill  against  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
That  being  so,  it  cannot  be  said  that  be- 
cause we  have  takeu  advantage  of  sepa- 
rate Private  Bills  to  adopt  this  provision, 
we  need  not  necessarily  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  more  than  one  place  in  a  Public 
Bill.  The  plain  answer  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  is,  either  take  this  Belfast 
provision  and  swallow  it  as  if  it  were  gall, 
or  postpone  this  legislation  until  you  re- 
ceive from  on  High  power  to  extend  to 
all  towns  in  Ireland  the  privileges  it  is 
j)roposed  to  confer  on  Belfast.  We  take 
advantage  of  the  Belfast  Private  Bill, 
as  we  did  of  other  Drainage  Bills,  to 

J/r.  T.  J/.  Healy 


insert  Franchise  Clauses  to  that  town ; 
but  it  would  be  monstrous  to  confine 
the  powers  of  a  Pubb'c  Bill  to  one  town. 
The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  My  right  hon.  Eriend  the  Chief 
Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  in  his  place,  if  he  had 
thought  that  this  Bill  would  have  come 
on  for  discussion  to-night.  I  myself 
had  no  idea  that  the  second  reading 
would  be  moved  to- night.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  very  unusual  thing  at  this 
hour,  a  quarter  past  1  in  the  morning, 
to  proceed  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  to  extend  the  municipal  franchise  to 
a  considerable  number  of  boroughs  in 
Ireland.  The  Government  have  said, 
again  and  again,  that  they  intend,  on 
the  earliest  opportunity,  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  Local  Government  gene- 
rally. I  may  call  the  attention  of  tho 
House  to  the  fact  that,  even  if  this  Bill 
were  carried  as  it  stands,  it  would  not 
have  the  effect  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  has  spoken  seems  to 
think  it  would,  of  extending  the  franchise 
in  such  towns  as  Coleraiue,  Down,  En- 
niskillen,  or  the  other  places  mentioned. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  pledge 
that  we  can  accept  the  principle  of  a 
Bill  like  this,  when  we  have  stated  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention, on  the  earliest  opportunity  that 
the  Business  of  the  House  will  permit, 
to  introduce  a  Bill  dealing  with  Local 
Government.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  continue  the  discussion  at 
this  hour,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  to  a  time  when  the 
Chief  Secretary  will  be  in  his  place,  and 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 

gressing  our  views  on  this  subject.     I 
eg  to   move  the   adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
•*That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr,  A  Home y  General  fitr  Ireland.) 

Mr.  JOriNSTON  (Belfast,  8.) :  I  am 
afraid  I  can  scarcely  enter  into  the 
Hubjojt- matter  of  this  Bill  on  the  Motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
Motion,  but  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
assent  to  it.  We  who  have  introduced 
this  Bill,  and  have  waited  anxiously  for 
an  opportunity  to  pass  it  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the    Session,    are  most 
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dosirous  of  availing  ourselves  of  this 
chance.  We  desire  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it.  Tho  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner)  challenged 
the  Bill  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  when  his  block  was  removed 
the  lion.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  put  down 
another  block.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
tho  other  side  of  the  House  had  allowed 
the  Bill  to  proceed  when  it  was  intro- 
duced, it  would  have  had  a  second  read- 
ing by  this  time,  and  probably  would  havo 
been  passed  before  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Antrim  came  back  to  the  House. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  a 
party  to  restricting  this  Bill  to  Belfast 
alone.  I  think  tho  proposal  to  extend 
to  the  Parliamentary  boroughs  of  Ire- 
land the  same  privilege  in  regard  to 
Municix)al  Corporations  as  is  enjoyed  by 
similar  boroughs  in  England  is  a  good 
one.  For  my  part,  I  trust  the  Bill  will 
be  passed,  and  that  the  House  to-night 
will  give  it  a  second  reading. 

MR.O'DOnERTy(Donegal,  N.):  As 
a  burgess  of  Derry,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  hope  this  Bill  will  be  passed,  and 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man will  not  persist  in  this  Motion.  It 
is  a  Bill  which  wo  are  all  anxious  to 
pass.  I  do  not  hear  a  word  from  tho 
place  I  represent  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  principle  contained  in 
this  Bill  to  all  tho  boroughs  of  Ireland, 
and  I  trust  that  tho  Government  will 
allow  it  to  pass,  seeing  that  similar 
measures  have  been  adopted  for  the 
past  40  years. 

Mr.  EWART  (Belfast,  N.) :  I  will 
not  occupy  the  House  for  more  than  a 
few  moments;  but  I  just  wish  to  say 
that  the  Motion  of  tho  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
James  Corry)  is;  in  effect,  carrying  out 
a  compromise  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  to  which  com  promise  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton) 
was  a  party.  That  compromise  was  on 
the  basis  of  a  Bill  being  broug;ht  for- 
ward, or,  rather,  being  continued,  so  as 
to  deal  only  with  the  franchiso  in 
Belfast.  This  Bill  is  for  tho  whole  of 
Ireland ;  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  put 
it  actually  and  really  in  tho  place  of  a 
Bill  which  was  indicated  on  a  former 
occasion — that  is,  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson).    I  think 


we  have  some  reason  to  complain  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  has 
not  carried  out  the  arrangement  which 
was  made  a  few  days  ago,  whereby  the 
Bill  extending  the  municipal  franchise 
in  Belfast  would  havo  been  carried.  I 
think  we  have  some  reason  to  complain 
that  he  has  not  adhered  to  that  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.):  I  havo 
no  power  on  any  occasion  to  control  the 
individual  action  of  every  Member  of 
the  Party  to  which  I  belong.  My  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  is  peculiar,  inasmuch 
as  it  affects  the  relations  between  myself 
and  my  constituents.  As  the  House  is 
aware,  I  have  endeavoured,  on  several 
occasions,  to  relieve  the  people  of  Belfast 
from  the  burden  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  an  extensive  system  of 
main  drainage  being  carried  into  law, 
without  power  being  given  to  them  to 
elect  representatives  on  the  Corporation. 
As  the  House  is  also  aware,  I,  at  length, 
succeeded  in  putting  a  Franchise  Clause 
into  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage  Bill ;  but 
the  Lords  struck  it  out.  It  becomes  a 
question  whether  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Lords  should  be  submitted  to  or 
not,  and  on  the  20th  instant  the  House 
will  be  asked  to  consider  the  position  of 
the  Lords  in  tho  matter.  I  said,  in  tho 
discussion  which  took  place,  that  on  any 
Bill  which  contained  a  clause  conferring 
the  municipal  franehi&o  to  the  people  of 
Belfast  I  should  be  willing  to  allow  it 
to  pass  into  law.  It  is  obvious  that  my 
objection  to  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage 
Bill  must  disappear,  if,  in  either  a 
Private  Bill  or  a  Public  Bill,  a  clause  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  is  inserted. 
I  wish  now  to  say  that  I  shall  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  whatever 
shape  it  assumes.  Even  if  it  assumes 
the  shape  of  extending  the  municipal 
franchise  to  Belfast  alone,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  vote  for  it  in  discharge  of  my 
duty  to  my  constituents;  hut  I  say,  at 
tho  same  time,  that  tho  Mover  of  the 
Bill  has  given  very  unsatisfactory 
grounds  to  the  House  for  the  proposal 
he  makes.  He  says  one  of  the  grounds 
was  the  necessity  of  removing  blocks. 
Well,  we  are  not  in  any  way  responsible 
for  those  blocks,  after  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr. 
Tanner)  was  removed.  Tho  other 
ground  was  the  impossibility  of  passing 
a  full  Bill;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  such 
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an  impossibility.  I  think  I  have  made 
my  personal  position  clear  to  the  House, 
and  that  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  arraogement. 

Mr.  H0LME8 :  My  Motion,  that  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned,  arose  from 
the  circumstances  that  I  understood  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy)  that  unless  a  pledge  was  given 
by  the  Government  that  they  would 
support  the  Bill  as  it  is  framed  in  all  its 
stages,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  and 
his  Friends  would  be  obliged  to  oppose 
it.  I  have  shown  that  I  could  not  do  that, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  not  being 
here ;  but  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  second 
reading  merely,  I  will  agree  to  that, 
and  will  withdraw  my  Motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  It  will, 
however,  have  to  be  understood  that  the 
Government  do  not  give  any  pledge  as 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  must  say  it  is 
a  most  remarkable  thing,  looking  at 
the  very  small  amount  of  Business  of  a 
private  nature  in  reference  to  Ireland 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has 
to  attend  to,  if  he  could  not  foresee  that, 
the  block  being  taken  off  this  Bill,  No.  21 
on  the  Paper,  it  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  moved  by  one  of  his  supporters. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  me 
to  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  this  House, 
if  he  does  not  choose  to  come  down  when 
there  is  Irish  Business  before  the  House. 
He  has  altogether  deserted  tbe  House  at 
Question  time,  and  leaves  it  at  the  mercy 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  (Colonel  King- Har man).  The 
ight  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was 
here  when  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  moved,  and  if  he  is  able  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Chief  Secretary  at  Question 
time,  surely  he  is  able  to  take  it  now. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  has  now  withdrawn  his  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  holmes  :  We  did  not  oppose 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  But  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  which  was 
tantamount  to  killing  the  Bill,  because,  of 
course,  our  hon.  Eriend  of  Privilege  fame 
after  to-night  would  put  the  block  on. 
I  see  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  English  Attorney  General  in  the 
House.    We  have  always  found  him  a 

Mr,  Sexton 


courteous,  fair,  and  friendly  opponent, 
and  very  liberal-minded.  I  would  sub- 
mit to  him  that  it  is  most  unfair  to  Irish 
Members  to  leave  us  alone  with  Orange 
officials,  when  these  Bills  are  brought 
in,  so  that  there  is  no  Englishman  inter- 
posed between  us  and  the  worst  form  of 
Orangeism,  whether  you  take  it  as  repre- 
sented by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman (Colonel  King-Harman),  or  I 
would  say,  in  spite  of  his  disclaimers,  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Irish  Attorney  General.  I  trust  that  the 
next  time  this  Bill  comes  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  will 
find  himself  able  to  be  in  his  place.  I 
hope  the  Bill  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
now,  on  the  understanding  that  we  shall 
have  some  English  protection,  even  of  a 
Tory  character,  when  the  Bill  comes  on 
at  the  next  stage.  I  trust,  as  I  say,  that 
oil  the  next  occasion  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  will  be 
here  to  answer  the  very  reasonable  de- 
mand we  make — namely,  that  this  Bill 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  apply  to  Ireland  as  a 
whole. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Dr.  TANNEE  (Cork  Co..  Mid) :  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Belfast  (Mr.  Johnston)  appears  to  have 
expressed  considerable  dissatisfaction  at 
my  having  blocked  this  Bill  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Session.  My  principal 
reason  for  doing  that  was  simply  and 
solely.  Sir,  that  the  Bill  was  promoted 
by  a  Gentleman  who  is  a  Member  of  a 
Party  who  have  blocked  every  Irish  Bill 
we  are  seeking  to  pass  this  Session.  I 
may  say  that,  were  it  not  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Belfast 
(Mr.  Sexton)  came  and  spoke  to  mo  on 
the  subject,  I  should  have  made  it  a 
personal  matter,  and  should  have  de- 
clined to  remove  the  block.  I  wish  to 
correct  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
and  say  that  it  was  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appeal  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Belfast  that  I  re- 
moved my  Notice  of  opposition  to  the 
Bill. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Tuesday  next. 
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TRUCK  BILL.— [Bill  109.] 
{Mr.   Bradlatigh,    Mr.    Warmington,    Mr.  John 
ElliSy    Mr.    Arthur    inUiams,   Mr,    Howard 
Vincent y  Mr,  Esslcm^nt.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Progress  5th  May,'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  D.  CRAWFOED  (Lanark,  N.E.) : 
I  feel  that  I  am  under  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  asking  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee    to    my   Amendments    on    this 
important  Bill  at  so  very  late  an  hour 
(1.30  A.M.)    But  the  questions  involved 
are  questions  which  concern    my  con- 
stituents   very    nearly.       They    affect 
not  only  the  electors  in  my  own  con- 
stituency, which  is  a    mining    consti- 
tuency, but  also  mining  constituencies 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,    I  will 
endeavour,   as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  ex- 
plain the  object   of  this  Amendment. 
The  original  Truck  Act  of  1831,  which 
this  Bill  is  intended  to  amend,  dealt,  I 
believe,  with  two  points.  The  first  point 
was,  that  wages  were  to  be  paid  in  cur- 
rent coin  of  this  Eealm ;  and  there  were 
various  clauses  which  endeavoured  to 
protect  the  workman  from  evasion  of 
that  part  of  the  Bill.    And  the  second 
point  dealt  with  was  a  provision  for  cer- 
tain deductions  from  wages  for  certain 
purposes,  justified  by  public  policy,  such 
as  education,  medical  assistance,  and  so 
forth.    Experience  has  shown  that  the 
original  Act  requires  considerable  amend- 
ment. The  Bill  which  is  at  present  before 
the  House,  and  which  has  already  made 
considerable  progress — the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member   for    Northampton — cer- 
tainly   proposes    some    very    salutary 
changes    in  the    law ;    the  Committee 
have  already  agreed,  for  example,  that 
the  original  Truck  Act,  which  was  re- 
stricted to  certain  trades  only,  shall  now 
be  extended  to  all  trades.     That  is  a 
great  change    for    the  better,   but    it 
will    not    much     affect    the    constitu- 
ency which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present.    Secondly,  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  in  a  clause  which  has  been  par- 
tially under  discussion,  proposes  a  most 
advantageous  change  as  to  the  method 
and  time  of  paying  wages,   abolishing 
the    system    of   poundage    or  interest 
which  now  prevails,    and    establishing 
in  principle  that   the   wages  shall  be 
paid  weekly.    That,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  accepted  by    the   Committee. 


But,  assuming  that  this  is  also  passed, 
I    can  only  say  that  the  evils  under 
which  my  constituency  and  constituen- 
cies .similar  to  mine  labour  will  not, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  be  re- 
moved. Now,  I  should  like  to  recall  very 
briefly  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  Truck  Act  of 
1831    proceeds.     It  prohibits  the  pay- 
ment of   wages  in   kind.      That  is  a 
very  considerable  interference  with  the 
liberty  of    dealing    between  man  and 
man ;   and  yet,  at  so  early  a  date  as 
1831,  and,  I  believe,  anterior  to  that,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  such  an 
interference.     I  should  be  very  sorry, 
any  further  than   is   absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  extend  the  principle  of  inter- 
ference with  the  dealings  between  man 
and  man.    An  hon.  Member  who  sits 
on    this    side  of  the    House — a  very 
large  employer  of  labour,    and  a  re- 
spected Member  of  this  House — said  to 
me,  a  few  days  ago,  that  if  he  had 
liberty  to  pay   his   workmen  in  kind, 
they  would   get  their  food  better  and 
20   per   cent   cheaper   than    they    can 
at  present.     That  may  be  so.     I  should 
be    glad    to    see    the  day  when  such 
protective  legislation  as  truck  legisla- 
tion has  become  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  I  think  it  may  possibly  be  that  the 
day  is  not  so  very  distant ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  I   think  no  one  at  all   ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  can  doubt  that 
the  existing  Truck  Act  is  still  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  workmen ;  and  all 
that  my  Amendment  proposes  is  that 
the  Act  should  be  not  merely  a  Statute 
on  paper,  liable   to  continual  evasion. 
The  reason  on  which  any  legislation  of 
the  kind  cannot  be  dispensed  with  is, 
that  the  employers  and  workmen  do  not 
deal  entirely   on  equal  terms.     It  has 
been    found    necessary,    therefore,    to 
assist  the  workman  in  the  object  which 
he  has  at  heart — namely,  that  he  Fhall 
have  the  spending  of  his  6wn  wages ; 
that    his    wages    should  not   be  sub- 
ject to  a  second  profit  to  be  made  by  the 
master,   compulsorily  and   against  the 
workman's  will — a  profit  beyond  the  fair 
profit  derived  from  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  trade.    The  Committee  has 
already  passed  clauses  intended  to  give 
additional  protection  to  the  workman 
against  any  compulsion  in  respect  of  the 
payment  of  wages.     It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  the  Committee  by  going  into  each 
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detail  of  the  subjeofc;  but  I  may  say 
that  my  contention  is,  that  the  new 
clauses  do  little  or  nothing  to  strengthen 
the  present  Act.  I  think  my  interpre- 
tation will  be  confirmed  by  the  Attorney 
General  when  he  looks  into  the  matter, 
because  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  treat  it  in  a  judicial 
spirit,  and  with  a  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  interests  concerned.  I  say  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Truck  Act  are  as 
strong  on  paper  as  they  can  be  made. 
The  Ist  and  2nd  clauses  of  that  Act 
provide  that  no  contract  is  to  be  law- 
ful which  stipulates  that  the  work- 
man is  to  spend  his  wages  in  any  parti- 
cular place  and  in  any  particular  manner ; 
and  then  the  definition  of  the  word  con- 
tract is  so  wide  that  I  think — on  paper 
— it  is  sufficient  to  cover  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  master  to  compel  the 
workman  to  spend  his  wages  in  a  parti- 
cular way.  The  definition  is,  that  the 
term  ** contract"  is  to  include  every 
understanding  .  .  .  every  agreement 
or  arrangement,  direct  or  indirect.  It 
is  evident  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Truck 
Act  of  1831  were  very  much  in  earnest 
in  making  these  provisions  as  stringent 
as  possible.  I  am  afraid,  although  I 
welcome  the  clause  introduced,  that  it 
does  not  materially  improve  the  position 
of  the  workman.  Now,  how  far  were 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1831  effectual, 
which  provided  that  a  workman  should 
bo  at  liberty  to  spend  his  own  wages  ?  In 
former  days  they  proved  to  be  very  in- 
effectual, and  the  loud  complaints  which 
wero  made  throughout  the  country  came 
to  a  climax  about  17  years  since.  A 
Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  question,  and  they  collected 
a  quantity  of  valuable  information  which 
showed  that  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Truck  Act  were  entirely  ineffectual 
in  a  g^eat  many  places ;  that  the  masters 
practically  compelled  their  workmen  to 
deal  at  their  stores,  or  at  stores  let  to 
others,  or  held  by  them  in  another  name  ; 
that  those  stores  Tvere  very  often  spirit 
shops  ;  that  this  produced  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  workmen  ;  and  that  the 
men  were  practically  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  their  own  wages.  The  Eoyal 
Commission  consisted  of  an  eminent 
Judge  and  of  a  Gentleman  who  is  now  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  their  Eeport 
was  presented  in  1872.  They  reported 
that  great  evils  existed,  and  they  made 
recommendations  on  the  subject.    Since  j 
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then  no  legislation  has  taken  place,  al* 
though  legislation  was  proposed  in  the 
following  Session  by  the  Liberal  Go- 
vernment, and  a  Bill  went  so  far  as  to 
be  sent  to  a  Select  Committee  and  to  be 
reported  with  Amendments.  I  am  far 
from  saying  the  evils  are  now  so  great 
as  then ;  because  the  attention  which 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  issuing 
of  the  Commission,  and  the  publicity 
given  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission,  had,  no  doubt,  a  very  con- 
siderable effect.  I  will  read  a  very  i^yr 
lines  from  the  Hoport  of  the  Commission. 
I  should  have  liked  to  read  a  great  deal 
more  if  the  time  had  been  more  favour- 
able. The  passage  I  will  quote  is  from 
page  82  of  the  Report ;  and  the  general 
manager  referred  to  is  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  well  acquainted.  I  have 
had  no  communication  with  him  on 
the  subject  at  all.  He  is  now  retired 
from  business,  but  is  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  experience,  and  what  he  says 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
what  generally  exists  in  my  constituency. 
The  gentleman  was  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  works  in  my  constituency, 
and  the  Report  says — 

''The  general  manager  expressed  unqualified 
disapproval  of  the  store  system.  '  It  is,'  ho 
said,  '  a  disagreeable  system  to  work,  and  I 
think  it  has  the  effect  of  iuterfering  with  proper 
men  coming  to  the  works  generally.  The 
workmen  do  not  like  it.  They  generally  dis- 
approve of  works  where  stores  are,  and  do  not 
care  about  going  to  these  works.  It  has  a 
tendency,  I  think,   rather  to  demoralize  the 

Seople.  Most  of  the  people  that  I  see  who 
eal  in  the  store  get  into  a  state  of  poverty 
from  the  working  of  the  system.  They  are  a 
bad  lot,  I  find  generally,  as  comparea  with 
others.  They  do  not  improve.  They  beg^n  at 
the  bottom  and  stay  at  the  bottom.  The  people 
who  spend  their  money  in  that  sort  of  way  are 
rather  degraded.' '' 

If  it  be  said,  as  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
that,  to  some  extent,  there  has  been  an 
improvement  since  that  time,  I  would 
like  to  read  one  or  two  letters  I  have 
received  from  workmen  with  whom  I 
am  personally  acquainted.  They  are 
not  long  letters,  but  they  are  written  in 
simple  and  effective  language,  and  arc 
written  by  modest  and  respectable  men 
personally  well  known  to  me.  One  man 
writes  to  me  as  follows :  — 

**  Dear  Sir,— In  this  district  truck  is  can-ied 
on  to  a  great  extent.  Each  coalmaster  has  a 
store  attached  to  his  works,  where  his  workmen 
must  take  all  his  goods  from.  Every  article 
thoy  sell  is  double  the  price  that  it  is  anywhere 
else,  and,  besides,  tho  worst  of  rubbish.      In 
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(net,  thoT  think  (mything""  good  enough  fo( 
their  serfs.  At  a  doal  of  tho  cash  offioos  thoy 
have  a  sygtom  of  giving  their  warlcmen  money 
Gvory  nifcht,  or  a  linn  over  to  tho  atorc.  So  tar, 
it'a  for  theirintireittogivotbom  it  every  night. 
It  keeps  Iho  vvorkmon  ia  poverty,  that  they 
cannot  wuit  for  mire  than  a  day  at  a  time  ;  so, 
heaidee  the  fear  of  dismiwal,  they  would  get  no 
money  tho  following  night.  But,  uf  cqutbo. 
that  does  not  spply  to  all  tho  worlLmea  ;  thera's 
some  lets  their  money  remain  in  the  ofSce  till 
the  pay.  Supposing  1  had  tl  for  my  tort. 
night's  pay,  nod  going  into  the  store  and  leaving 
£1  8*.  on  Monday,  the  manager  would  tell  me 
I  must  spend  all  my  money  ia  the  store,  or  I 
would  knon  the  conacquoaees.  When  they  ars 
dismissing  workmen  they  do  not  eay  what  it'a 
for ;  but  they  can  draw  their  own  inferences 
from  it.  I  myself  was  taking  all  I  required, 
hut  that  was  not  enough.  I  must  take  goods  to 
corrcapond  with  the  money  I  got.  Bapposol  was 
to  let  them  go  to  waste,  there  is  a  messenger 
goes  between  the  store  and  tho  oCBco  to  let  them 
know  what  each  spends ;  they  will  say  yon 
havo  no  excase;  they  lell  everything  you  re- 
quire: thero  ii  always  a  spirit  diop  attached." 

Noir,  if  that  is  a  true  statement,  it  shows 
a  lamentable  state  of  matters,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  the  respectability  of  my  in- 
formant.   Here  is  another  short  letter — 

"Sir, — The  truck  system  is  carried  out  in 
this  way,  where  tho  employer  keepa  a  grocery 
and  spirit  shop.  The  emploija  are  paid  their 
wages  in  full ;  but  if  thay  fail  to  leavo  their 
wages  in  the  shop,  they  are  simply  dismissed 
without  any  reason  being  given  except  through 
some  under-official.  If  the  man  asks  him,  he  will 
be  told  ho  ought  to  know  himself,  for  he  has 
done  nothing  for  the  store.  Now,  dismissal 
from  work  means  being  turned  out  of  house  and 
home ;  because,  where  the  employer  has  a  shop, 
the  men's  houses  belong  to  the  employer.  It  is 
when  work  is  scarce  that  the  greatest  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  poor  men." 
Here  ie  an  extract  from  another  letter — 

"  I  beg  to  state  that  the  stores  ig  no  conve- 
nience to  the  men ;  they  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  spend  their  mnney  whero  they  could  make 
most  of  it.  The  men  want  the  masters  to  he 
forbidden  by  law  to  have  stores,  especially 
grocery  stores,  no  doubt.    They  do  not 
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own,  and  there  should  he  none  except  on  tho 
co-operative  principle.' ' 

That  man  expresses,  in  plain  language, 
the  principle  in  this  case.  8o  long  as 
the  men  aro  obliged  to  deal  with  tho 
stores  their  wages  are  not  their  own. 
In  this  Amendment  I  am  not  proposing 
anything  of  an  extreme  or  violent  na- 
ture. I  am  only  proposing  to  carry  out 
the  principle  of  the  existing  Truck  Act, 
which  prohibits  workmen  being  com- 
pelled to  spend  their  money  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  or  in  any  particular  man- 


ner. I  know  it  fo  be  a  fact  that,  in  some 
instances,  these  stores  have  been  estab- 
lished with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of 
the  men.  I  am  ready  to  admit  they  aro 
often  managed  with  the  intention  of 
benefiting  the  workmen  ;  but  I  assert, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that,  as  far 
as  my  own  constituency  is  concerned, 
and  other  constituenciea  from  whom  I 
have  had  oommanioatione,  the  men 
unanimously  desire  to  have  these  stores 
prohibited,  because  they  consider  that, 
as  long  as  such  places  exist,  there  is  a 
practical  compulsion  upon  them  to  deal 
at  them.  There  is  no  hardship  what- 
ever upon  the  maatare  in  prohibiting 
these  stores,  for  the  very  reason  that  is 
stated,  practically,  in  one  of  the  letters 
I  bare  read — namely,  that  while  a  man 
is  entitled  to  a  legitimate  proGt  in  his 
own  trade,  he  ia  not  entitled,  against 
the  will  and  desire  of  his  workmen, 
to  make  a  second  profit  out  of  the  work* 
men's  wages.  That  is  the  principle  of 
this  Amendment. 

New  Clause— 

(Prohibition  of  Stores.) 
"No  spirits  or  other  intoxicating  drink,  or 
groceries,  or  other  provisions  of  any  kind,  or 
clothing,  shall  be  sold  by  any  employer,  or  any 
agent  of  an  employer,  to  a  workman  in  the 
employment  of  such  employer. 

•'  Provided  that  this  enactment  shall  not  apply 
to  the  supply  of  provisions  to  any  workman 
living  in  the  same  house  with  his  employer. 

*'  Far  the  purposes  of  this  sactiuo,  a  person 
who  is  tenant  of  a  store,  shop,  or  other  premises 
belonging  to  an  employer,  and  who  sells  any  of 
the  aforesaid  things  to  a  workman  in  the  em- 
ployment of  snch  employer,  shall  be  deemed  to 
bo  the  agent  of  such  employer,  unless  ho  shows 
that  he  is  only  an  ordinary  tenant,  and  that  thu 
employer  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  derive 
any  profit  from  the  store,  shop,  or  premises  be- 
yond such  reasonable  rent  as  would  be  paid  for 
a  store,  shop,  or  other  premises  of  the  samo 
character  held  under  another  owner,"— (Jf,'. 
n.  Crau^/ord.) 

—brought  u/),  and  read  the  first  time. 

Uotion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RicHAED  Wehster)  fisle  of  Wight) :  I 
really  must  aak  the  Committee  to  report 
Progress.  We  have  had  a  very  interest- 
ing speech,  occupyiue'  nearly  half-on- 
hour,  from  tho  hon.  Member ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
(1.45),  to  debate  the  question  raised. 
This  is  a  olause  which  must  lead  to  con- 
siderable discussion,  and,  therefore,  I 
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hope  the  Committee  will  now  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  aod  Queatiou  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Itr. 
Attom«y  Ginaral.) 

Me.  BEADLAUOH  (Northampton) : 
I  certainly  shall  not  oppose  a  Motion  to 
report  Progre^.  It  is  quite  olear  a 
great  deal  of  debate  must  arise  upon 
this  Amendment. 

Motion  agretd  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

Houae  adjourned  at  ten  nuDntcs 

before  Two  o'clock  till 

B[onday  next. 

HOUSE     OF     LORDS. 
Moniay,  9ih  May,  1887. 


MINUTES. 
Smoko  I' 
{i-i). 

CiMia !'(/<!<— Ciiitoma  ConaolEdation  Act  (18T6) 
Amendment  ■  (71). 

Provisional  Ohdek  Bill»  —  Pint  Riading  — 
Local  Govomtneni;  (Highwuys)  •  (S7)  :  Local 
Government  (Poor  Law)*  (88);  Local  Go- 
varnment  [Poor  Law)  (No,  2)  •  (89). 

Committee— Iteyait — Local  Government*  (70). 

ENDOWED  SUHOOLS  ACT,  1869,  AND 
AMENDING  ACT8— THE  DADNTSET 
TBDST. 

E8R  UAJBSTT'S  AITS  WEB  TO  THE  ADDBBB3. 

Tnit  LORD  STEWARD  of  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (The  Earl  of  Mount- 
Edocumsb)  reporltd  the  Queen's  An- 
swer to  the  Address  of  Tuesday,  the 
29th  day  of  March  last,  as  follows : — 

"  I  hare  received  joai  Acldreas,  praying  tbat 
I  will  withhold  my  aasent  from  the  achemes  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  relating  to  (I)  the 
Foundation  for  a  BchoQl  and  almBhouseB,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  the  pariah  of  WestLaving- 
ton,  otherwiBQ  Bishop  Lavington,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  founded  under  the  will  of  Alderman 
William  Dauntsey,  dated  10th  March  161^,  and 
since  further  endowed:  and  (2 )  for  dealing  with 
the  Endowment  of  the  Wilts  County  School  in 
the  county  of  Wilts : 

"I  will  comply  with  your  advice." 
IRISH    LAND     LAW    BILL. 
questioii.     onaEBVATiONS. 

Lord  FITZGERALD  said,  he  wished 
to  put  a  Question,  of  which  he  had  given. 
Sir  £iehard  Wfhttw 


private  Notice  to  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
aite  (Earl  Cadogan),  in  reference  to  a 
yery  important  Bill  which  stood  for 
Committee  on  Thursday  nest — he  al- 
luded to  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill.  The 
noble  Earl  would  rooollect  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  oa  the  second  read- 
ing, suggestions  were  made  from  various 
parts  of  the  House  for  the  amendment 
of  the  measure,  and  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (Lord  Ashbourne),  as  well  as 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  himself,  said 
that  those  augfjestions  would  be  con' 
sidered  by  the  Government,  with  a  view 
to  their  being  embodied  in  such  Amend- 
ments as  they  might  deem  advisable. 
The  Amendments  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Government  were  not  yet  in  tlie  hands 
of  their  Lordships ;  but  he  understood 
the;  might  expect  to  receive  them  some 
time  to-morrow,  and  he  thought  that  if 
the  Committee  were  to  be  proceeded 
with  on  Thursday  there  would  be  but  a 
very  short  interval  allowed  to  their 
Lordships  for  considering  the  Amend- 
ments, which  would  require  to  be  most 
carefully  examined.  He  ashed  the  noble 
Earl,  therefore.  Whether  it  would  be 
inopportune  to  postpone,  for  some  short 
time  beyond  Thursday  next,  the  Com- 
mittee stage  of  the  Bill?  He  oould 
assure  the  noble  Earl  that  there  was  no 
desire  in  any  part  of  the  House  to  ob- 
struct or  delay  that  measure,  but  only 
an  anxious  wi^  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
possible.  As  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
amend  the  Act  of  16B1,  by  removing 
many  of  the  inequalities  and  difficulties 
in  applying  that  measure,  he  thought 
that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  given 
to  consider  these  Amendments. 

The  LORD  PRIVT  SEAL  (Earl 
CADOOAif),  in  reply,  said,  he  had  re- 
oeived  Notice  only  a  few  minutes  ago 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  Ques- 
tion, and  he  was  afraid  he  was  unable 
to  give  him  an  immediate  answer,  as  be 
had  not  been  able  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, or  to  consult  with  hie  Colleagues 
upon  it.  He  might,  however,  state  tbat 
he  was  about  to  lay  on  the  Table  that 
evening  the  Amendments  which  the  Go- 
vernment would  propose  in  the  Bill,  and 
ho  hoped  that  they  would  be  in  the 
bands  of  noble  Lords  to-morrow.  In 
regard  to  the  Question  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  as  to  the  postponement  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  the  Qovem- 
ment  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  pro- 
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oeed  with  the  Bill  without  delay.  They 
had  already  given  an  interval  of  three 
weeks  hetween  the  second  reading;  and 
the  Committee  stage,  and  he  himaelf 
would  be  verj'  unwilling  to  accede  to 
any  further  delay.  At  the  same  time, 
as  that  appeal  came  from  so  influential 
a  quarter,  and  was  deserving  of  con- 
sideration, he  would  aak  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  be  Icind  enough  to  re- 
peat his  Question  to-morrow. 

Tub  Udke  ok  ARGYLL,  in  support- 
ing the  request  for  a  further  postpone- 
ment, said,  that  if  the  Amendments 
of  the  Government  were  of  an  exten- 
sive character,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
Thursday  was  rather  a  shorter  interval 
than  was  usual  in  a  matter  of  snch  great 
importance. 

Eabl  GEANVILLE  said,  that  if  the 
Amendments  to  be  proposed  by  the  noble 
Earl  on  behalf  of  the  Government  were 
of  euch  a  nature  as  to  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  measure,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  it  in  its  altered  shape. 
If,  however,  the  Government  proposed 
to  go  on  as  arranged,  there  was  scarcely 
time  enough  to  consider  them.  lie 
could  not  object  to  the  answer  to  the 
Question  being  postponed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; but  he  desired  to  impress 
on  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Oadogan)  the 
great  importance  of  the  matter. 

Eabl  CADOGAN  said,  that  when  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  repeated  his 
Question  to-morrow  he  woiud  answer 
those  Questions. 

Subsequently, 

Earl  OADOGAN  said,  he  had  con- 
sulted the  Prime  Uinister,  and  also  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville), 
and  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  would  be  put  down 
for  Committee  on  Uonday  next. 

SMOKE  NUISANCE  ABATEMENT   (ME- 

TItOPOLIS)  BILL. 

(ne  Lord  SlTalkeim  at^  Ctmpbttl.) 

(mo.  43.}      SECOND  BKADINQ. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Slaved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  r6Bd2'." 
—{Th»  Lord  Strathtdin  and  Campbell.) 

The  Duke  of  WE8TMIN8TEE,  in 
supporting  the  Ifotion,  said,  he  would 
recall  their  Lordships'  attention  to  their 
action  in  1884  when  the  same  Bill  wEis 
carried  on  a  Division.  He  would  also 
point  out  that  several  Committees  had 
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dealt  with  this  question  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  century,  and  that  Acta  were 
.assed  in  1833  and  1B5G  for  abating 
the  smoke  of  furnaces  and  Bteamers. 
The  provisions  of  these  Acts,  however, 
were  now  iasufficient,  as,  owing  to  the 
great  extension  of  London,  they  did  not 
cover  the  area.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions to  the  Metropolis  as  defined  by  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855  to 
the  area  of  police,  and  to  give  further 
powers  as  to  dwelling  houses.  In  that 
district  there  woro  700,000  houses,  with 
a  population  of  5,000,000,  which  was 
more  than  double  the  population  and  10 
times  the  number  of  houses  of  the  next 
largest  capital.  More  than  half  the 
present  area  of  London  had  been  built 
within  the  last  30  years.  The  rate  of 
building  was  strikingly  illustrated  by 
comparing  decennial  periods.  From 
1854  to  18G4  there  were  28  new  houses 
built  each  working  day;  from  1864  to 
1874  there  were  45  ;  and  from  1874  to 
1864  there  were  60.  An  extension  of 
area  having,  therefore,  been  rendered 
noeessary,  the  amountof smoke— as  coal 
and  no  wood  wat  burnt— might  be 
imagined,  but  was  hardly  appreciated.' 
The  Smoke  Abatement  Committee  of 
1880,  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton in  1881  of  smoke- abatement  ap- 
faratus,  and  the  Smoke  Abatement 
nstitute  of  1683  had  evoked  interest  in 
the  public  mind,  and  the  movement 
generally  had  excited  very  great  atten* 
tion.  Experiments  had  been  made  and 
various  apparatus  had  been  tested,  the 
result  being  that  there  was  far  greater 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  combus- 
tion than  formerly,  A  series  of  experi- 
ments was  recently  made  in  a  house  in 
the  Strand,  to  test  the  system  of  heating 
by  one  smokeless  fire  at  the  basement, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  heating 
by  open  fires  with  the  following  results 
— the  more  equal  distribution  of  heat 
throughout  the  building,  with  one 
smokeless  fire,  instead  of  14  emitting 
smoke  almost  continuously.  Tho  cost 
of  fuel  was  only  one-seventh  and  the 
labour  involved  was  only  a  hundredth 
part,  calculating  tho  attention  to  fires 
alone,  and  omitting  the  labour  of  carry- 
ing coals  to,  and  ashes  from,  14  fires  in- 
stead of  one.  The  question  of  properly 
housing  the  industrial  classes  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  heating 
their  dw  ellinga.    They  would  be  onor 
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mouely  benefited  by  an  improyed  system 
of  heating.  This  could  be  done  at  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  present  cost  of 
fuel,  with  an  absence  of  smoke,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  giving  facilities  for 
cooking,  drying  clothes,  &c.  By  an  avoid- 
ance of  dirt  from  smoking  chimneys,  by  a 
saving  of  fuel  for  which  they  often  paid 
1«.  to  2s,  per  week,  and  by  a  saving  of 
labour,  great  advantage  would  be  gained 
to  the  health,  comfort,  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  people.  Ventilation,  too, 
did  not,  and  need  not,  depend  upon  open 
grates.  In  consequence  of  the  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  there  was  a  much 
greater  use  made  of  improved  construc- 
tion io  grates,  with  a  consequent  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  with  very 
much  less  smoke.  But  clubs  and  hotels 
were  great  offenders.  In  connection 
with  this  point  he  earnestly  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  heating  in  the  case 
of  the  new  Government  Offices.  After 
all,  legislation  without  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  whole  community 
was  of  not  much  avail.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  evil  was  not  sufficiently 
appreciated;  too  much  was  taken  for 
granted;  but  they  hoped  that  people 
were  more  alive  to  the  great  and  destruc- 
tive agencies  to  health,  vegetation, 
buildings,  and  other  things,  than  they 
were  formerly.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875  in  the  country  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers of  smoke.  He  thought  power 
might  be  vested  in  stipendiaries  where 
they  existed.  There  had  been  consider- 
able laxity  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates in  enforcing  the  law,  as  the 
following  Ee turns  proved — In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Smoke  Nuisance 
Acts  in  1885,  the  total  number  of 
cases  in  which  proceedings  were 
taken  was  124,  total  number  of  convic- 
tions 1 20,  total  amount  of  £nes  inflicted 
£275  10«.,  average  fine  £2  5«.  llrf.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  fines  below  the 
minimum  of  40«.  provided  by  the  Acts 
wore  inflicted  was  66.  Those  figures 
showed — 

•*(1)  That  tho  number  of  cases  in  which  pro- 
ceedings arc  taken  is  very  small  and  can  include 
only  a  percentage  of  the  cases  in  which  a 
nui8:ince  is  created ;  (2^  That  when  proceedings 
are  taken,  and  convictions  obtained,  the  penal- 
ties inflicted  by  the  magistrates  do  not  comply 
with  tho  Acts  of  1853  to  185G,  and  are  in  many 
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cases  practically  inoperative  as  a  deterrent, 
being  in  oj  per  cent  of  the  cases  below  the 
minimum  of  40«.  One  fine  of  £40  was  inflicted, 
and  seven  of  £10  each  :  the  remaining  1 12  wcro 
all  of  less  amount.  No  proceedings  whatever 
appear  to  have  bc-en  taken  to  enforce  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Acts  as  regards  steamers  on  tho 
Kiver  Thames,  and  this  is  a  point  which  is  con- 
sidered of  special  importance." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
magistrates  last  year,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  James  Ingham,  it  was, 
however,  decided  to  increase  the  fine 
in  all  cases.  The  Bill  gave  power  to 
Local  Authorities  to  make  bye-laws,  pro- 
hibiting the  emission  of  smoke  from 
buildings,  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  make  bye-laws  as  to  fire- 
places, &c.,  in  new  buildings.  Their 
Lordships  livud,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
pure  air,  and  he  asked  them  to  give  a 
second  reading  to  the  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  conferring  a  boon  on 
those  who  were  constrained  to  pass  tho 
bulk  of  their  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
greatly  contaminated  by  smoke. 

Lord  MOUNT  TEMPLE  said,  if 
there  was  one  subject  on  which  unani- 
mity of  opinion  might  be  expected  it 
was  such  a  reform  in  the  atmosphere  of 
London  as  would  prevent  half  of  the 
burnt  coal  from  polluting  the  air  and 
entering  the  nostrils  and  throats  of 
Londoners.  One-half  of  the  fuel  was  not 
producing  heat  at  all,  but  only  rising  up 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  a 
dense  and  obscure  canopy.  We  had, 
nevertheless,  gone  on  for  a  number  of 
years  doing  nothing  effectual  in  the 
matter  at  all.  London,  in  respect  of 
amusements,  conveniences,  and  so  forth, 
compared  favourably  with  the  great  cities 
of  the  Continent ;  but  its  atmosphere 
was  its  disgrace.  Lord  Falmerston's 
Act  of  1863  went  as  far  as  public  opinion 
and  knowledge  at  the  time  justified;  but 
science  had  now  accomplished  the  avoid- 
ance of  dense  smoke.  The  difficulty  was 
the  punishment  of  individuals  for  their 
share  of  a  collective  injury.  The  Bill 
imposed  on  the  smaller  Local  Authorities 
a  duty  which  had  been  neglected  by 
the  more  important  Local  Authorities, 
and  they  might  effect  a  closer  observance 
of  the  law  within  their  narrow  juris- 
diction, supported  as  they  would  be  by 
public  opinion. 

The  PEIME  MINISTER  and  SE- 
CRETAEY  OF  STATE  fou  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
said,  that  Her    Majesty's  Government 
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were  nofc  able  to  resisfc  the  Motion  for 
the  second  reading,  but  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stratheden  and  Camp- 
bell) would  allow  Bufliciont  time  to 
elapse  before  the  stage  of  Committee  to 
enable  the  metropolitan  authorities  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  Bill. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  would 
suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  better, 
on  the  whole,  after  the  second  reading, 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

TuE  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
We  shall  consider  the  suggestion. 

Lord  STRATHEDEN  and  CAMP- 
BELL :  My  Lords,  I  do  not  rise  to  de- 
tain the  House  at  any  length.  Having 
discussed  the  Bill,  together  with  its  ob- 
ject, on  three  separate  occasions,  I  may 
claim  exemption  from  the  task  of  urging 
much  upon  it,  after  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Westminster) 
and  the  noble  Lord  who  have  so  ably 
defended  it.  The  noble  Duke  is  well 
qualified  to  guide  us  by  his  Metropolitan 
authority,  and  also  by  his  special  know- 
lodge.  The  approbation  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  followed  him,  is  singularly 
valuable,  since  to  some  extent  at  least  he 
represents  Lord  Falmerston,  whose  well- 
kaown  enactments  against  smoke  it  is 
intended  merely  to  develop  and  improve 
upon.  The  noble  Marquess  at  the  head 
of  the  G-ovemment  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  suggests  delay,  that  the  Bill 
may  become  better  known  to  the  local 
bodies.  There  is  no  objection  to  delay, 
if  the  noble  Marquess  urges  it.  But  the 
Bill,  during  the  three  preceding  Sessions, 
has  been  made  sufficiently  familiar  to 
the  local  bodies  who,  in  the  event  of  its 
becoming  law,  will  be  required  to  ad- 
minster  it.  It  may  be  convenient  that  I 
should  now  point  out,  in  a  few  words, 
the  mode  in  which  its  clauses  ought  to  be 
divided.  The  essential  clauses  give  the 
local  bodies  power  to  act  against  do- 
mestic smoke  under  the  veto  of  the  Home 
Office,  and  also  give  the  Metropolitan 
Board  power  to  insist  in  new  construc- 
tions on  a  better  heating  apparatus. 
Tiius  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  actual 
Binoko.  and  to  anticipate  incoming  smoke. 
These  principles  are  vital.  The  subsi- 
diary clauses  enable  the  authorities  to 
X)rocoed  at  once  against  smoke  of  unusual 
density,  although  not  coming  from  a 
factory,  and  they  enlarge  the  area  in 
which  the  Acts  of  Lord  I^almerston  are 
valid.     These  clauses  might  be  given  ug 
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without  destruction  to  the  objects  of  the 
measure.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Earl  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  its  framers  would  not  shrink 
from  that  ordeal.  It  would,  however, 
be  unfavourable  to  despatch,  and  there 
is  no  clear  reason  for  resorting  to  such 
cumbrous  machinery.  The  point  may  be 
reserved,  if  the  House  will  have  the 
goodness  to  repeat  its  former  judgments, 
and  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  this 
evening. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2^ 

ELECTION  TO  THE  LOCAL  BOARD  OF 
HEALTH,  CHATHAM  -  FORGERY  OF 
VOTING  PAPERS. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  MONKSWELL,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  wholesale  forgery 
of  signatures  to  voting  papers  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  at  Chatham  at  the 
recent  election  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  ;  and  to  ask.  Whether  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  that  election,  said,  that  on 
this  Board,  previous  to  the  recent  election, 
all  the  members  had  been  Conserva- 
tives, and  he  thought  he  would  be  able 
to  show  that  the  Party  had  been  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  monopoly.  So 
fully,  in  fact,  did  the  authorities^  at 
Chatham  act  on  the  American  principle 
of  **  the  spoils  to  the  victor  "  that  there 
was  not  in  connection  with  the  Chatham 
Board  of  Health  a  single  officer,  official, 
or  clerk  belonging  to  the  Liberal  Party. 
Suspicion  being  aroused,  owing  to  hun- 
dreds of  the  voting  papers  being  signed 
in  the  same  handwriting,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  votes  taken  from  **  the  Chair- 
man's bag  "  were,  and  had  been  at  pre- 
vious elections,  mostly  cast  for  the  whole 
Conservative  ticket,  the  names  of  30 
persons  were,  taken  down  during  the 
counting  of  the  votes  who  wore  alleged 
to  have  voted,  but  could  not  possibly 
have  done  so,  some  of  them  being  dead, 
while  others  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  paper  were  not  able  to  write.  On  the 
voting  papers  being  examined,  220  were 
found  to  oe  signed  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, but  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
different  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  had 
left  Chatham  and  could  not  be  found, 
while  the  others  declared  that  they  had 
had  no  voting  papers  left  at  their  houses. 
The  Conservatives  had  obtained  the  sig- 
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natures  of  two  or  three  of  those  alleged 
to  have  signed  to  papers  acknowledging 
their  signatures,  but  the  handwriting 
on  the  acknowledgment  was  quite  diffe- 
rent from  that  on  the  voting  papers. 
These  220  papers  must  have  been  forged 
at  the  Office  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
as  papers  which  could  not  be  left  at 
houses,  owing  to  there  being  no  one  to 
receive  them,  were  taken  back  to  the 
Office.  Votes  recorded  at  the  Office  were 
put  into  what  was  known  as  'Hhe  Chair- 
man's bag,"  and  it  was  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  votes  in  it  had  been 
cast  for  the  Conservative  Party.  With 
regard  to  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  he  thought  that  the  Eeport  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  1878  had  been 
right  in  suggesting  that  tho  present 
system  of  voting  by  voting  papers  was 
bad,  and  ought  to  be  amended.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  desirable  that  some 
sort  of  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
representation  of  large  minorities,  such 
as  some  modification  of  the  system  of 
cumulative  voting.  What  they  wanted 
in  this  case,  was  not  to  prosecute  some 
clerk  who  had  been  nsod  as  a  catspaw, 
but  to  get  hold  of  those  who  were  pull- 
ing the  strings.  The  matter  was  some- 
thing more  than  of  mere  local  importance, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  who 
represented  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  see  his  way  to  granting  the  in- 
quiry which  was  asked  for.  In  doing  so, 
he  (Lord  Monkswell)  could  assure  him 
he  would  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  a  large  body  of  tho  ratepayers 
of  Chatham. 

Lord  BALFOUR  (A  Lord  in  Wait- 
ing), in  reply,  said,  that  in  putting  that 
Question,  the  noble  Lord  had  travelled 
over  a  wide  field  of  subjects,  from  tho 
election  of  Eepresentative  Peers  in  Scot- 
land down  through  cumulative  voting  to 
tho  discharge  of  employii  from  Chatham 
Dockyard,  and  into  those  matters  ho 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  him. 
With  regard  to  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  Local  Government  Board  would 
institute  an  inquiry  into  this  case, 
he  had  to  say  that  the  Board  had  no 
power  or  jurisdiction  to  make  such  an 
inquiry  as  the  noble  Lord  had  suggested. 
They  were  confined,  under  Section  293 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  to  making  in- 
quiries concerning  the  public  health, 
and  there  was  no  statutory  power  wliat- 
ever  to  make  any  other  inquiry,  lie 
would  remind  the  noble  Lord,  however, 
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that  any  of  the  parties  aggrieved  had  a 
remedy  which  he  (Lord  Balfour)  thought 
even  the  Liberals  of  Chatham,  in  the 
present  state  of  feeling  there,  would 
think  highly  satisfactory — a  remedy 
which  left  no  reason  whatever  for  an 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Schedule  2  of  the  Act  provided  that  any- 
one guilty  of  the  offence  of  fabricating, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  voting  paper, 
could  be  proceeded  against  by  anyone 
who  was  aggrieved,  when  fines  of  not 
exceeding  £20,  or,  in  default,  three 
months'  imprisonment,  could  be  inflicted 
upon  the  offenders. 

Lord  MONKSWELL  said,  that  it  was 
charged  that  the  signatures  were 
forged. 

Lord  BALFOUE  said,  he  understood 
that  the  noble  Lord  charged  someone 
with  fabricating  the  voting  papers,  and 
under  another  Act  the  penalty  was  even 
more  substantial,  for  the  fine  was  £100, 
with  a  disability  from  taking  part  in  any 
election  for  five  years.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  if  the  facts  were  so  well 
known  to  the  Liberals  of  Chatham,  as 
the  noble  Lord  had  appeared  to  indicate, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  by  them  in  en- 
forcing the  statutory  powers.  If  these 
practices  had  really  occurred,  the  proper 
course  was  for  those  who  alleged  them  to 
put  tho  law  in  force,  and  not  to  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  had 
no  power  in  the  matter.  Such  an  inquiry 
as  the  noble  Lord  asked  for  could  only 
take  placd  with  the  witnesses  on  oath, 
whereas  even  if  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  to  institute  the  inquiry  asked 
for  they  could  not  treat  witnesses  on 
oath.  With  regard  to  the  stigma 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  cast  upon  the 
clerks  in  the  Office  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Chatham,  he  thought  the  charge 
was  one  which  ought  not  to  have  boen 
put  forward  unless  ho  had  very  clear 
and  distinct  evidence  as  to  its  truth. 
The  statement  of  these  alleged  prac- 
tices throw  a  certain  amount  of  sus- 
picion on  some  officials,  and  cast  au  unfair 
reflection  upon  them,  unless  they  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  cross- ex- 
amining those  who  brought  forward  these 
allegations.  The  noble  Lord  would  not 
expect  him  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
cumulative  voting.  There  was  no  desire 
on  tho  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  throw  a  screen  over  any  persons 
guilty  of  tho  practices  alleged,  and  the 
refusal  oi  tho  Local  Government  Board 
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to  hold  the  inquiry  suggested  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  Statute  provided  the 
proper  remedy,  and  it  was  beyond  their 
power  to  enter  upon  it. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (IRELAND) -EQUI- 
TABLE POWERS  OF  COUNTY  COURT 

JUDGES.— OBSERVATIONS. 
TiiE  Duke  of  AEGYLL,  in  rising  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  cer- 
tain recent  rulings  of  a  County  Court 
Judge  in  Ireland,  at  Killamey  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  equi- 
table jurisdiction  apparently  involved 
therein,  said,  the  main  difficulty  before 
them,  upon  which  many  very  different 
opinions  had  been  expressed,  was  as  to 
how  far  it  would  be  expedient  or  neces- 
sary to  give  more  arbitrary  powers  to 
the  Magistracy  and  County  Court  Judges 
in  Ireland,  as  it  was  proposed  to  do  by 
the  Bill  they  had  read  a  second  time, 
and  upon  which  they  wore  going  into 
Committee  next  week.  The  question  de- 
pended a  good  deal  upon  two  questions 
— first,  as  to  the  state  of  existing  society 
in  Ireland  in  regard  to  which  they  were 
to  apply  these  increased  powers;  and, 
secondly,  what  were  the  existing  powers, 
and  how  far  they  would  be  allowed  to 
work  ?  Upon  these  questions  the  trans- 
actions that  had  recently  taken  place  at 
the  Killamey  Quarter  Sessions  threw  an 
important  hght.  Eirst,  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the[evidence  they  had  of 
the  state  of  society  in  the  South- West  of 
Ireland.  In  the  evidence  which  was 
given  before  Lord  Cowper's  Commis- 
sion, at  page  37,  Mr.  Warburton,  the 
Eesident  Magistrate  of  Bantry,  said  he 
thought  there  were  some  tenants  who 
really  had  not  got  the  money  ;  but  the 
majority  of  them,  he  thought,  could 
pay.  In  reply  to  a  further  question 
which  was  asked  by  Lord  Cowper  to 
this  effect — **  And  as  to  those  who  have 
not  got  the  money,  does  it  arise  from 
their  improvidence  ?  "  the  same  witness 
said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  tenants, 
not  having  had  to  pay  for  so  long  a  time, 
when  they  had  the  money,  spent  it  on 
drink,  and  the  women  on  dress,  and, 
consequently,  when  they  came  to  be 
pressed,  they  had  no  money  at  all.  He 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  was  much  struck 
by  that  passage  when  he  read  it ;  but 
ho  did  not  quote  it  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Land  Law  Bill,  for  he  knew  that  it  was 
now  the  fashion  iu  some  quarters  to 


pooh-pooh  the  evidence  of  Judges  and 
Kesident  Magistrates  in  Ireland  if  it 
happened  to  be  opposed  to  certain 
views;  but  here  they  had  a  Resident 
Magistrate  examined  before  a  Hoyal 
Commission,  who  gave  it  as  his  distinct 
opinion  that,  as  regards  the  South- West 
of  Ireland,  the  tenantry  had,  to  a  large 
extent,  had  money,  and  had  been  spend- 
ing it  on  drink.  Judge  G^Brien  had 
made  a  speech  on  the  same  subject  at 
the  Clare  Assizes  in  March  last,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  was  greatly  concerned 
to  observe  that,  in  addition  to  the  crime 
that  found  its  way  into  the  Court  of  As- 
sizes, there  was  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  offences  of  intoxication,  which  tended 
to  show  a  progressive  and  continual  de- 
moralization among  the  people.  In  en- 
tire conformity  with  that  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Edward  Guinness,  who 
was  largely  connected  with  the  Munster 
Bank  for  many  years,  who,  therefore, 
might  be  assumed  to  have  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Irish  tenantry,  and  whose  evidence 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Commission.  According 
to  this  witness  there  was  a  far  greater 
difference  and  distance  between  the 
thrifty  and  the  unthrifty  tenant  than 
there  was  between  the  fair  and  unfair 
rent.  It  would,  he  said,  be  absurd  to 
deny  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations  had  nobody  to  blame  for  it 
but  their  own  unthrifty,  wasteful,  and 
idle  habits.  That  was  the  state  of 
society  which  they  must  consider  when 
weighing  the  difficulties  with  which 
Judges  had  to  deal  in  the  exercise  of  an 
equitable  jurisdiction.  With  respect  to 
the  transactions  at  Killamey,  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships,  a  report  of  them  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  a  friend  of  his  who  was 
now  in  Ireland.  The  Judge  in  question 
was  Mr.  John  Curran,  Q.C.,  a  man  of 
great  eminence  in  Ireland,  intimately 
known  to  his  (the  Duke  of  Argyll's) 
noble  Friend  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant 
(Earl  Spencer),  and  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  that  noble  Lord  in  many 
arduous  duties.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  not  only  on  intimate  relations  with 
the  tenantry,  but  had  a  very  warm 
affection  for  them.  From  a  report  which 
appeared  in  The  Kerry  Poet  of  March 
26th  last,  he  found  that  applications 
were  made  for  some  new  publio-house 
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licences.  The  Chief  Constable  objected 
very  much  to  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  licences,  and  pleaded  with  Mr.  Curran 
that  these  applications  should  not  be 
granted.  Mr.  Curran  said  the  mag^is- 
trates  would  not  take  it  as  a  reflection 
upon  them;  but  he  must  say  that  he 
found  more  public-houses  in  every  town 
in  Kerry  than  in  any  other  county  in 
Ireland.  How  this  came  about  he  did 
not  know ;  but  the  number  of  public- 
houses  in  the  villages  and  towns  in 
Kerry  was  very  large;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  to  him  that  the  people  of  Kerry 
were  impoverished  and  unable  to  pay 
their  rents,  without  speaking  of  their 
ordinary  debts.  It  was  next  to  impos- 
sible for  a  countryman  of  Kerry  to  carry 
home  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  a  calf  or 
a  pig ;  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  him 
to  go  home  sober.  The  dicta  of  Judges, 
when  they  were  speaking  in  charges, 
had  been  represented  *' elsewhere"  as 
speeches  to  which  they  need  pay  no 
particular  attention  ;  but  it  had  not  yet 
been  alleged  that  the  dicta  of  Judges,  in 
dealing  with  particular  cases,  could  be 
so  lightly  treated  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Curran's  eminence 
would  not  have  expressed  himself  so 
strongly  if  he  had  not  agreed  with  the 
evidence  of  other  witnesses,  to  which  he 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  had  just  referred, 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  society  in  the 
South- West  of  Ireland.  The  case  he 
wished  to  bring  under  their  Lordships' 
notice  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Curran, 
after  expressing  the  above  decided  opi- 
nions, stayed  the  proceedings  in  an  eject- 
ment where  the  rent  was  two  and  a-half 
years  in  arrear,  on  condition  that  the 
tenant  should  pay  a  gale*s  rent  up  to  the 
17th  April.  The  landlord,  not  wishing 
to  be  hard  on  the  tenant,  said  he  did  not 
object  to  this  arrangement,  provided 
that  the  tenant  would  pay  that  and  the 
costs,  he  would  not  execute  the  decree 
before  the  17th  April.  Mr.  Curran  then 
said  there  should  be  a  stay  put  to  fur- 
ther proceedings  until  August  or  Sep-  j 
tenaber.  The  landlord  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  that,  and  Mr.  Curran  re- 
marked— **  Whether  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  it  or  not,  I  will  make  the 
rule."  In  this  case  the  Judge  assumed 
that  he  had  power  to  stay  such  proceed- 
ings absolutely  according  to  his  own 
discretion,  and  he  did  so  in  this  action 
of  ejectment  for  2^  years*  rent,  upon 
condition  that  the  tenant  should  pay  one 
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half-year's  rent.  He  did  not  question 
the  discretion  of  the  Judge,  but  it 
was  a  pure  act  of  discretion.  It  was 
the  exercise  of  the  very  power  which 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  proposed  to 
give  to  all  County  Court  Judges 
by  the  Government  Land  Bill.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  not  to  express 
some  surprise  at  this  particular  ruling. 
Mr.  Curran  had  just  expressed  his  be- 
lief that,  for  the  most  part,  the  tenants 
would  be  able  to  pay  their  rents  if  they 
did  not  drink  the  money  they  ought  to 
have  paid  to  their  landlords ;  but  the 
difficulty  was  that  he  did  not  know  it  in 
regard  to  this  particular  tenant.  That 
was  just  the  difficulty  the  magistrates 
would  always  have,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  they  were  to  deal  with  it.  The}', 
in  common  with  Mr.  Curran,  knew  the 
general  fact  that  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  population  were  thus  thoroughly 
demoralized ;  but  they  did  not  know  it 
as  regards  A.  B.,  the  tenant  before  the 
Court.  That  was  a  difficulty  with  which 
all  the  magistrates  in  Ireland  would  be 
confronted  if  the  Legislature  extended 
their  powers  to  any  considerable  extent 
with  regard  to  the  non-payment  of  rent. 
All  the  County  Court  Judges  might  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  rents  were  with- 
held either  from  improvidence  or  from 
the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  Land 
League ;  but  they  might  be  unable  to 
prove  it  in  a  particular  case,  and  the 
discretion  was,  therefore,  one  which  it 
would  be  most  difficult  for  them  toexer- 
In  another  case,  Mr.  Curran  ex- 


cise. 


pressed  himself  on  the  general  state  of 
the  country  iu  equally  strong  terms,  and 
he  dealt  with  the  case  in  a  similar  way. 
It  was  impossible  to  read  the  speeches 
of  Judges  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
before  Lord  Cowper's  Commission  with- 
out seeing  that  they  had  to  deal  in  Ire- 
land with  a  society  which  was  tho- 
roughly demoralized.  The  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  private 
or  public  virtue  depends.  How,  then, 
were  thoy  to  be  dealt  with?  Let  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Spencer)  not  imagine 
that  the  alternative  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  of  seeking  to  give  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  magistrate  and 
the  County  Court  Judge  was  the  only 
one  open  to  objection.  After  reading 
those  speeches  and  that  evidence,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  feel  that  to 
enlarge  very  widely   the  discretion  of 
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Judges  in  Ireland  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  society,  was  to  put  them  into  a 
position  in  which  it  would  bo  almost  im- 
l)ossible  for  them  to  fulfil  their  duty  to 
tho  country.  At  the  same  time,  he 
hoped  they  would  remember  that  the 
quack  medicine  of  Home  Hule  would 
only  operate  in  the  direction  of  making 
matters  still  worse.  In  Judge  Curran 
they  had  a  gentleman  of  high  cha- 
racter ;  and  though  they  might  doubt  his 
discretion,  at  least,  he  spoke  out  bravely 
against  the  evils  he  observed  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  society.  But  if  they  had 
a  local  Executive  in  Ireland,  appointed 
under  the  advice  of  those  who  constitute 
the  Land  League,  they  would  have  far 
worse  rulings  than  this  of  Mr.  Curran, 
and  they  would  have  none  of  his  honest 
denunciations.  The  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Hoyal  Commission  showed  that 
on  Lord  Kenmare's  estate  there  was  an 
organized  society  ordering  the  tenants 
not  to  pay  their  rents  under  any  condi- 
tions; and  so  great  was  tho  violence  em- 
ployed that  tenants  were  dragged  out  of 
their  beds  and  shot  in  the  legs  for  having 
X)aid  their  rents.  Everything  had  gone 
to  the  dogs  altogether,  and  was  as  bad 
as  it  ever  had  been  ;  so  bad,  indeed,  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  that,  at  one  time, 
tenants  had  gone  and  paid  their  rents  in 
secret,  and  had  asked  that  notices  of 
ejectment  might  be  issued  against  them, 
because  that  would  be  a  protection  to 
them,  being  the  only  means  of  concealing 
from  the  Land  League  that  tJiey  had 
paid  their  rents.  This  showed  how 
desperate  was  the  state  of  society  from 
the  corruption  of  the  people  and  the  in- 
timidation of  the  League.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Spencer)  to  go  about  the  country  and 
say  that  none  of  these  things  touched 
him  now,  because  he  had  changed  his 
mind  about  Home  Kule.  lie  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  had  absolute  confi* 
dence  in  his  noble  Friend's  integrity; 
but  he  wanted  to  know,  and  he 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  know, 
why  he  thought  that  that  powerful 
Land  League,  which  was  now  exercis- 
ing so  demoralizing  and  so  criminal  an 
influence  upon  the  people,  should  cease 
to  do  so  when  Home  Kule  was  set  up  ? 
That  raised  the  whole  question  and  put 
it  in  a  nutshell.  He  quito  understood 
the  line  that  had  been  taken  by  noble 
Lords  opposite.  They  had  brought 
forward  their  Land  Bill;  by  which  they 


proposed  to  extend  so  greatly  the  dis- 
cretion of  County  Court  Judges,  because 
they  felt  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
too  indolent  to  investigate  the  facts, 
would  not  tolerate  evictions  unless  it 
could  be  proved  in  each  separate  case 
that  eviction  was  just  and  necessary. 
He  feared  that  no  law  which  could  be 
devised  could  carry  such  views  into 
practical  operation.  It  was,  he  hold,  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  people 
of  this  country  ought  to  understand  that, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881, 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  had  a  large 
amount  of  protection,  such  as  no  other 
tenantry  in  the  world  had;  and,  what 
with  voluntary  abatements  given  by  the 
landlords  and  occasional  suspensions  in 
the  Courts,  as  in  the  case  decided  by 
Mr.  Curran,  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  from  the  excessive  fall  in  prices 
might  be  easily  got  over.  He  hoped 
both  Parties  in  the  House  would  con- 
sider the  state  of  things  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  They  had  to  do  in 
Ireland,  as  he  had  said,  with  a  society 
which  was  thoroughly  demoralized  ;  and 
it  would  be  all  the  more  demoralized  if 
it  were  found  that  both  Parties  in  Eng- 
land were  abusing  each  other  and 
thinking  very  little  about  how  they 
could  introduce  a  better  system  into  a 
land  which  was  so  unhappy.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  interests  of  that 
unfortunate  country  would  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Party  spirit. 

Lord  FITZGERALD  said,  he  most 
decidedly  deprecated  anticipating,  in 
discussions  of  this  nature,  topics  which 
most  shortly  come  before  their  Lord- 
ships when  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill 
reached  Committee.  He  would  point 
out  that  there  was  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  his  learned  Friend,  Judge 
Curran,  for  having  stayed  proceedings 
against  a  tenant  in  a  case  whore  the 
landlord  objected.  But  as  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  Judge  had  tho  right  to 
do  so,  quite  irrespective  of  the  will  of 
the  landlord,  if  Mr.  Curran  had  said  he 
had  this  power,  then  he  (Lord  Fitz- 
gerald) thought  his  friend  had,  to  some 
extent,  erred.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Curran,  who  was  a  man  of  great  benevo- 
lence, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  strict 
impartiality,  must  have  stayed  proceed- 
ings in  the  cases  referred  to,  on  condi- 
dition  of  the  payment  by  a  certain  date 
of  part  of  the  rent,  by  the  consent  of  tho 
landlord;  otherwise,  he  doubted  whe- 
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ther  the  Judge  would  have  had  juris- 
diction to  do  so.  There  was  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Act  of  1881  for 
the  payment  of  a  reduced  sum  until  a 
judicial  rent  was  fixed ,  and  for  the  stay 
of  eyiction  proceedings  in  the  meantime. 
But  that  was  confined  to  cases  of  appli- 
cations for  fair  rent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. There  was  also  a  power  under 
one  of  the  Eules  published  under  the 
County  Court  Act  of  1876,  which  autho- 
rized the  Judge  to  stay  proceedings, 
under  certain  conditions,  in  an  action  of 
ejectment.  But  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved by  the  Profession  in  Ireland  that 
that  Hule  was  ultra  vires.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  give  some  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  sort  to  the  County 
Court  Judges  in  the  Bill  which  was  to 
come  before  the  House  next  week,  in 
lieu  of  the  Bankruptcy  Clauses,  to 
which  such  strong  exception  had  been 
taken. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 

Monday^  9M  Kay^  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Select  Committee— Saving  Life 
at  Soa,  Viscount  Kilcoursie  diseh. ;  Mr. 
Gourley  added. 

Public  Bills— ^^w«rf  Reading  —  Oaths  [104], 
debate  adjourned;  Licensed  Premises  (Earlier 
Closing)  (Scotland)  •  [153]. 

Committee — Criminal     Law   Amendment   (Ire-  ' 
land)    [217]  [Fourth  37^Aq— r.p.  ;    Incum- 
bents   of    Beneticos    Loans    Extension    Act 
(1886)  Amendment*  [230]  —  r.p.  ;    Pauper 
Lunatic    Asylums    (Ireland)    (Superannua- 
tion) •  [62]— R.P. 

Q  UE8TI0N8. 


EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)  —  THE  SKIN- 
NERS' E8TATE,NEAR  DRAPERSTOWN, 
CO.  DERRY. 

Me.  M*CARTAN  (Down,  S.) asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Whether,  at  the  recent  eyiction  b 
on  the  Skinners'  Estate,  near  Drapers- 
town, County  Derry,  on  the  19th  Aprillast, 
a  tenant  named  Frank  Haughey,his  wife, 
and  1 1  children  (including  a  baby  three 
months  old),  were  evicted  from  their 
home  on  the  mountain  top,  and  left  there 
without  food  or  shelter ;  whether  he  is 
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aware  that  when  Haughey  purchased 
the  holding  it  was  a  mere  waste,  without 
even  a  fence,  and  that  all  the  improve- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  tenant  at 
his  own  expense  ;  and,  whether,  in  such 
cases,  the  Government  will,  pending 
legislation  on  the  subject,  continue  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  decrees  of 
ejectment  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
plained that  by  the  third  paragraph  of 
his  Question  he  meant  would  the  Go- 
vernment assist  in  cases  where  the  rent 
was  proved  to  have  been  exorbitant  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Irish  Government  are  not 
aware  that  Haughey  and  his  family  were 
left  as  alleged,  nor  do  they  consider  it 
probable  that  they  were,  as  the  reliev- 
ing officer  doubtless  received  the  neces- 
sary notice  of  the  intended  eviction  as 
required  by  law,  and  had  due  provision 
made  to  admit  them  to  the  workhouse  if 
they  had  no  other  shelter.  As  to  the 
improvements  of  the  tenant,  he  is  en- 
titled under  the  existing  law  to  obtain 
full  compensation  from  the  landlord  for 
them,  no  matter  what  their  value  may 
be,  and  whether  he  is  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent  or  not.  The  Irish  Go- 
vernment have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
statements  already  made  in  the  House 
as  to  the  affording  protection  to  Sheriffs 
while  engaged  in  the  execution  of  de- 
crees 

Mr.  M^CARTAN  asked,  if  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  made 
any  inquiries  about  the  matter  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  said,  the 
Government  had  made  full  inquiries  re- 
specting the  evictions,  and  they  could 
not  find  that  there  had  been  any  case  of 
special  hardship.  The  Board  of  Guar- 
dians had  received  no  complaint  of  the 
relieving  officer  having  neglected  his 
duty. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  —  NON- 
ATTENDING  CHILDREN  AT  BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  AINSLIE  (Lancashire,  N.,  Lons- 
dale) asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  If 
he  is  aware  that  there  are  at  least  100,000 
children  who  still  escape  the  notice  of 
the  attendance  officers  of  the  School 
Board  ;  whether  most  of  these  children 
are  of  tho  very  poorest  class,  and,  owing 
to  their  extreme  wretchedness,  unable  or 
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unfit  to  attend  the  existing  scliools;  and, 
whether  he  will  consider  the  advisability 
of  establishing  numerous  small  schools 
similar  to  dame's  schools  in  localities 
where  these  children  are  to  be  found; 
and,  whether  it  is  his  opinion  that  the 
ragged  schools,  which  particularly  deal 
with  these  children,  have  been  crushed 
out  by  the  Board  schools  ? 

The  VICE  PEESIDENT(SirWiLLiAM 
Hakt  Dyke)  (Kent,  Dartford),  having 
elicited  from  tbe  hon.  Member  that  the 
first  part  of  the  Question  did  not  refer 
to  London  alone,  but  referred  to  the 
country  generally,  said  that  he  believed 
even  so  there  were  no  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  so  large  a  number  of  children 
evaded  the  vigilance  of  the  attendance 
officers.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
expedient  or  practicable  to  re-introduce 
dame's  schools  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  such  children.  School  Boards  had 
ample  powers  for  meeting  the  difficulty; 
and  he  believed  the  School  Board  for 
Birmingham  had  adopted  a  system  of 
free  orders.  As  to  the  last  Question,  he 
really  did  not  wish  to  hazard  a  statement 
on  what  was,  after  all,  a  matter  of  opinion 
upon  a  branch  of  a  large  question. 

Mr.  COBB  (Warwick,  S.  E.,  Rugby) 
inquired  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  consider  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  system  of  free  education 
in  public  elementary  schools  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HART  DYKE:  I 
think  the  hon.  Member  is  leading  me 
rather  far  afield. 

PETITIONS -VIOLATION  OF  RULES- 
PETITION  FROM  CARDIGANSHIRE- 
IRREGULARITY  OF  SIGNATURES. 

Mk.  BOWEN  ROWLANDS  (Cardi- 
ganshire)  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Petitions,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  Peti- 
tion against  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  presented  to  this 
House  from  inhabitants  of  Llanon  and 
other  places,  Cardiganshire;  whether 
the  Petition  contains  a  large  number  of 
signatures  in  the  same  handwriting; 
and,  whether  the  following  names  occur 
in  the  Petition : — Mary  Catherine  Gwen- 
dolen Davies;  Henry  Basil  Davies, 
Rosehill ;  Maiy  Jane  Davies,  Rosehill ; 
R.  E.  B.  Jones,  Cadivor  Villa ;  Dorothy 
Anne  Catherine  Jenkins;  and  whether 
the  Committee  is  aware  that  these  are 
the  names  of  children  aged  respectively 


two  and  a-lialf  years,  two  years,  four 
months,  18  months,  and  eight  months? 

Mr.  LEWIS  (Anglesey)  also  asked, 
Whether  the  hon.  Baronet's  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  Petition  against  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Churchin  Wales, 
presented  to  this  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Bradford  (Mr.  Byron 
Reed),  from  the  inhabitants  of  Llanei- 
lian,  County  of  Anglesey ;  whether  the 
following  names  occur  in  the  Petition  : — 
Ellen  Owen,  Cae  Lon ;  John  Owen,  Cae 
Lon ;  William  Owen,  Cae  Lon ;  and, 
whether  the  Committee  is  aware  that 
these  are  the  names  of  children,  aged 
respectively  four  years,  30  months,  seven 
months ;  and  that  the  Petition  contains 
the  names  of  numerous  other  children 
below  school  age  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles 
Forster)  (Walsall),  in  reply,  said,  that 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
Petition  mentioned  in  the  first  Question, 
and  it  did  contain  many  signatures 
in  the  same  handwriting.  Of  course, 
such  signatures  had  not  been  counted. 
The  same  answer  applied  to  the  second 
Question.  But  as  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  Question,  the  Committee  had  no 
moans  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  ages  of  those  whose  names  were 
attached  to  the  Petition.  Accepting  as 
facts  the  statements  in  the  Questions, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such 
facts  were  a  direct  violation  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  and  cast  groat  discredit  on 
the  Petitioners. 

CENTRAL  ASIA— AFGHANISTAN  AND 

HERAT. 

Sir  henry  TYLER  (Great  Yar- 
mouth) asked  the  Under  Secretary  o^ 
State  for  India,  What  is  the  latest  in- 
formation  he  is  able  to  give  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  conditions  as  regards  defence  of 
Herat ;  and,  whether  any  measures  have 
been  taken  for  extending  the  railway  in 
the  direction  of  Candahar  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham): 
The  insurrection  of  Ghilzais  is  still  pro- 
ceeding, and  engagements  have  taken 
place  in  which  each  side  has  claimed  the 
victory ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  Ameer  is  not  holding  his  own. 
The  defences  of  Herat  have  recently 
been  strengthened  by  the  Ameer.  No 
plan  for  extending  the  Quetta  Railway 
to  Candahar  has  yet  been  adopted. 
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HEOISTER    nonSE     (SC:OTLANI>)  — RE- 
PORT OF  TKE  DEPARTSIENTAL 
COSIUITTEE,    1881. 

Mb.  FEASER-MACKtNTOSH  (In- 
verness-Bbire)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Whether  he  has  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  Bepart 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Bdgister  House,  Scotlaud,  in  1881,  or 
BUch  portion  of  said  Beport  as  deals 
with  the  TOtea  and  accounts  of  the 
eereral  officers  included  iu  the  Lord 
Clerk  Begister's  Department  ? 

The  8ECKETAEY  to  thb  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  (who 
replied)  said :  The  Beport  referred  to 
■was  of  a  confidential  character.  The 
question  of  laying  it  on  the  Table  was 
considered  in  1882;  end  so  much  of  it 
as  could  properly  be  presented  was  laid 
upon  the  Table  in  Auffuet  of  that  year. 
(House  of  Commons  Paper,  3,337.)  I 
am  afraid  that  I  cannot  agree  to  present 
any  further  portion. 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS-MR.  L.  D. 
P0WLE8,    MAGISTRATE    OF    NASSAU. 

Mb.  ATKINSON  (Boston)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If 
his  attention  has  been  g^ven  to  s  state- 
ment in  Tke  Nassau  Ttmei  of  the  2ud 
April  last,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  L.  D. 
Powles,  one  of  the  Police  and  Circuit 
Magistrates  in  the  Colony,   has    said 

"that  he  would  not  believe  a  d d 

Methodist  on  oath ; "  and,  whether  he 
will  inquire  into  the  truth,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  statement  thus  publicly  made  in 
a  leader  of  Tht  Nattau  Times  'Z 

The  8EGBETAKY  of  STATE  (Sir 
IIeney  Holland)  (Hampatead):  I  have 
read  the  statement  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member,  and  will  at  once  direct 
the  Governor  to  make  formal  inquiry, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, should  the  facts  be  as  stated,  and 
to  report  to  me  upon  the  matter. 

FINANCE,  &C.-LI8TS  OF  HOLDERB  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITIES. 
Sm  EDWAED  WATKIN  (Hytho) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  there  is  any  reason  why  lists 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
holders  of  National  securities,  with 
eome  note  against  the  names  of  holders 
of  (say)  over  £2,000,  should  not  be  an- 
noally  printed  and  pabliehed,  and  be 


purchaaeahle  by  holders  of  such  secu- 
rities, or  by  others,  especially  consider- 
ing that  Parliament  has  already  im- 
posed upon  the  holders  of  Bailway  pro- 
perty, possessing  a  total  capital  larger 
than  the  "National  Debt,"  a  similar 
obligation  ? 

The  CHANCELLOBoftheEXCHE- 
aUEE  (Mr.  GoscHEN)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  The  case  oE  the 
holders  of  Qovemme&t  Securities  is 
not  analogous  to  that  of  the  holders 
of  railway  property,  the  latter  being 
partners,  whose  interest  it  is  to  assure 
themselves  as  to  the  position  and  sol- 
vency of  their  co-partners,  a  necessity 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  ease  of 
person 8  holding  Government  Stocks. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  public  object  to  be 
atfained  by  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  which  would  bo  sufficient  to 
justify  tho  expense  and  trouble  of  pre- 
paring the  information :  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  information,  if  furnished, 
would  facilitate  frauds  and  forgeries. 
Thus,  as  at  present  advised,  I  cannot  un- 
dert^e  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestion. 

WAR  OFFICE  — CRIMEAN  QUARTER- 
MASTER SERGEANTS. 

Sib  EENEY  TYLER  (Great  Yar- 
mouth) asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  he  will  consider 
further  the  question  of  placing  Quar- 
termaster Sergeants,  retired  under  pre- 
vious Bogulations,  and  who  hare  done 
good  service  iu  tho  Crimea,  on  the  same 
footing,  ns  regards  pension,  with  those 
more  recBntly  retired,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  Quartermaster  Sergeants 
recently  retired  receive  on  retirement  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  a 
larger  pension ;  and,  what  would  be 
the  total  amount  required  to  confer 
such  a  benefit  on  Quartermaster  Ser- 
geants, who  served  in  the  Crimea  and 
retired  under  the  then  existing'  Begula- 
tions,  by  merely  increasing  their  pen- 
sion, without  giving  tliom  any  addi- 
tional emolument? 

Tub  SECBET AEY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
It  has  always  been  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  Warrants  creating  new  rates 
of  retired  pay  or  pension  cannot  be 
made  retrospective  as  far  as  persons 
already  retired  are  concerned.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  possibly 
re-open  the  case  of  Quartermaeter  Ser- 
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gcants  pensioned  bofore  the  recent  Ee- 
gulations  came  into  force. 

AVAR  OFFICE— REDUCTION  OF  HORSE 
ARTILLERY  BATTERIES -FIELD  AR- 
TILLERY—FORMATION OF  AMMU- 
NITION  COLUMNS. 

General  FEASER  (Lambeth,  N.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
in  view  of  the  statement  in  his  letter  to 
the  signatories  appealing  against  the 
Horse  Artillery  reductions,  that  the  first 
object  for  such  reduction  and  conversion 
is  an  increase  to  the  number  of  Field 
Artillery  Batteries,  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  especially  deficient,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  number  of  our  more 
powerful  and  effective  field  guns,  He 
still  proposes  to  adhere  to  his  decision 
that  14  batteries  of  Field  Artillery  in 
excess  of  the  number  required  for  two 
Army  Corps — 

"  Will  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  ammunition  column  in  the  event  of  the 
Army  Corps  being  called  upon  service  ?  " 

Captain  COTTON  (Chesire,  Wirral) 
also  asked,  Whether  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  proposed,  in  the  new  scheme  for  the 
organization  of  two  Army  Corps,  to  form 
14  ammunition  columns  by  breaking  up 
for  this  purpose  14  four  gun  field  bat- 
teries; whether  this  arrangement  will 
deprive  the  Service,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  of  some  32  guns  of  Field  Artillery, 
in  which,  as  he  states,  in  his  letter  of 
the  26th  ultimo,  **thi8  country  is  espe- 
cially deficient;"  and,  whether  these 
guns  are  now  reckoned  on  the  effective 
strength  of  the  Royal  Artillery  ? 

The  SECEET  AEY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
Batteries,  whether  of  Horse  or  Field 
Artillery,  would,  in  time  of  war,  bo  ab- 
solutely useless  without  ammunition 
columns.  We  have  at  present  not  one 
of  these  columns,  nor  any  organization 
for  furnishing  them,  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  They  have,  therefore,  to  be 
provided ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
entirely  new  cadres  are  to  be  created,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  furnished  out  of 
existing  organizations  ?  The  first  course 
would  cause  very  great  additional  ex- 
pense; whereas  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Field  Artillery  makes  it  possible  to 
form  ammunition  columns,  as  proposed, 
and  yet  leave  batteries  sufficient  for  two 
Army    Corps.    This   latter    plan    has, 


therefore,  been  adopted ;  and,  I  may  add 
that,  so  far  from  diniiuishing  our  fight- 
ing strength  by  32  guns,  it  makes  effi- 
cient the  whole  of  the  batteries  of  two 
Army  Corps  which,  otherwise,  could  not 
have  taken  the  field. 

BOARD  OF  WORKS  (IRELAND)— LOAN 
FOR  NENAGH  TOWN  HALL. 

Mr.  p.  J.  O'BEIEN  (Tipperary,  N.) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Nenagh,  County  Tip- 
perary, having  resolved  to  build  a  Town 
Hall,  took,  in  the  year  1884,  the  neces- 
sary steps  under  *'  The  Irish  Eeproduc- 
tive  Loan  Fund  Amendment  Act,  1883," 
and  made  due  application  to  the  Board 
of  Works  for  a  loan  for  that  purpose  out 
of  the  fund  then  lying  to  the  credit  of 
the  County  of  Tipperary  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act ;  whether,  after 
Correspondence  on  the  subject,  the  Board 
of  Works  assented  to  a  loan  of  £2,000 
for  said  Town  Hall ;  whether  the  first 
set  of  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Town  Commissioners 
were  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the 
estimate  was  too  high ;  whether  a  second 
set  of  amended  plans,  &c.,  by  the  same 
architect  having  been  again  rejected  by 
the  Board,  the  Town  Commissioners 
employed  (at  additional  expense)  another 
architect,  and  forwarded  new  plans ; 
whether  the  original  estimate  submitted 
by  this  architect  would,  according  to  tho 
calculation  of  the  Board  of  Works  them- 
selves, entail  an  expenditure  of  only 
£1,980,  out  of  a  proposed  loan  of  £2.000, 
and  whether,  by  the  elimination  of  one 
item  by  the  architect,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Board,  this  estimate  was  reduced 
by  £100  ;  whether  the  Board  of  Works 
first  intimated  that  these  plans  were  un- 
acceptable, on  the  ground  that  the  esti- 
mate of  £1,980  was  too  high  ;  whether, 
after  the  reduction  above  referred  to, 
they  have  now  rejected  the  plans,  on  the 
ground  that  the  estimate  is  too  low ; 
and,  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  will  request  the  Board  of  Works  to 
re-consider  their  decision,  and  grant  the 
required  loan;  and,  if  not,  whether  he 
will  consent  to  have  the  entire  Corre- 
spondence in  relation  to  this  matter  laid 
upon  the  Table  ? 

The  SECEET  AEY  to  tee  TEE  A- 
8UEY  (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  (who 
replied)  said,  the  facts  were  as  stated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  Question.   Aa 
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to  the  second  paragraph,  the  Board  of 
Works  agreed  to  recommend  a  loan  of 
£2,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Town  Hall 
on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was 
that  they  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
work  would  be  properly  carried  out  for 
that  amount.  The  plans  first  sub- 
mitted were  rejected  as  unsuitable,  and 
they  manifestly  could  not  have  been 
carried  out  for  anything  approaching 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  second 
plans  were  rejected  because  they  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  for  £2,000. 
The  third  plans,  as  originally  sub- 
mitted, could  have  been  carried  out  for 
£1,980  ;  and  by  the  omission  of  fittings, 
as  suggested  by  the  architect  of  the 
Town  Commissioners,  a  saving  of  £100 
could  have  been  effected  on  the  estimate. 
The  objection  made  by  the  Board  of 
Works  was  not  that  the  estimate  was 
too  high,  but  was  owing  to  the  imperfect 
specifications  prepared  for  the  work. 
The  Town  Commissioners  having  failed 
to  have  the  necessary  amendments 
made,  the  Board  were  unable  to  recom- 
mend the  loan  for  sanction  to  the  Trea- 
sury. If  a  revised  specification  were 
submitted,  on  which  it  would  be  safe 
for  the  Town  Commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  the  work,  the  Board  of 
Works  would  be  prepared  to  recommend 
the  granting  of  the  loan. 

INDIA  —  PROSECUnON    OF    CHINNA 
NARRAIN— THE  CUINGLEPUT  CASE. 

Mr,  J.  F.  X.  O'BRIEN  (Mayo,  S.) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Under  what  circumstances  Chinna 
Narrain,  a  Monegar  in  the  Chingleput 
District,  is  now  on  his  trial  for  em- 
bezzling 700  rupees.  Government  money, 
in  1882,  though  this  charge,  after  most 
careful  inquiry,  was  at  the  time  dis- 
missed by  a  competent  Court  as  false ; 
and,  whether  two  other  cases  connected 
with  the  notorious  Chingleput  scandal 
of  1882  have  lately  been  re-opened  by 
Government  ? 

Tub  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
The  case  alluded  to  in  the  first  paragraph 
appears  to  be  proceeding  before  the 
regular  judicial  tribunals ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  no  official  infor- 
mation respecting  it.  Of  the  two  cases 
referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph  the 
Secretary  of  State  knows  nothing. 

Mr.  Jackson 


ISLANDS   OF   THE   SOUTH    PACIFIC- 
TONGA. 

Mk.  CAINE  (Barrow-in-Furness)  (for 

Mr.  S.  Smith)  (Flintshire)  asked   the 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 

drawn  to  the  following  statement    in 

The  Fall  Mall  Gautte  of  the  5th  May, 

regarding  The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Tonga, 

wherein  it  was  alleged  that  the  British 

Consul  was  fired  upon:— 

"  On  the  following  day,  February  3,  it  leaked 
out  tiiat  six  more  men  had  been  found  guilty  of 
complicity  in  the  business,  and  were  to  be  shot. 
Among  them  was  David  Fonan,  an  ordained 
Wesleyan  minister.  Thirty  more,  it  was  re- 
ported, were  being  tried,  and  would  probably 
share  the  same  fate The  British  resi- 
dents protested  strongly,  and  the  British  Consul 
protested  on  behalf  of  our  Government.  Dr. 
Bucklands  was  one  of  the  protesting  parties, 
and  it  was  reported  that  Baker*s  reply  to  him 
was  that  if  anybody  dared  to  lay  a  finger  on  him 
every  white  man  in  the  Island  should  be  killed. 
Several  British  residents  were,  in  fact,  fired 
upon,  the  British  Consul  being  amongst  the 
number.  On  one  occasion,  as  the  Consul  and 
Mr.  Moulton  were  walking  in  the  College 
grounds,  a  bullet  passed  quite  close  to  them. 
The  bullet  was  found,  and  identified^  as  a 
Government  bullet.  The  cool  determination 
everjr where  displayed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Giles,  the 
British  pro -Consul,  has  won  universal  admira- 
tion among  all  classes,  European  and  Native ;  " 

and,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  any  steps 
in  regard  thereto  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  Foa 
THE  COLONIES  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
(Hampstead)  (who  replied)  said:  I  have 
already  twice  stated  that  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Western 
PaciGc  is  now  holding  an  inquiry  into 
these  transactions  (or  has  completed  it), 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  await  his 
Report,  and  not  to  accept  as  strictly  ac- 
curate the  ex  parte  statements  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Press.  But  I  will 
send  out  the  three  articles  in  The  Pall 
MM  Oatelte  by  the  next  mail  to  Sir 
Charles  MitcheU. 

COAL  MINES,  &c.  REGULATION  BILL- 
FEMALE  LABOUR  AT  THE  PIT'S 
BANK. 

Mr.  M*LAREN  (Cheshire,  Crewe) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether,  in  view  of 
the  Amendments  on  the  Notice  Paper  to 
be  moved  in  Committee  on  the  Coal, 
Mines,  &c.  Regulation  Bill,  to  prohibit 
future  labour  by  women  and  girls  at  the 
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pit's  bank,  ho  will  consent  to  receive  a  The  UNDEE  SEOEETARY  of 
deputation  of  those  opposed  to  such  pro-  STATE  (Sir  James  Ferousson)  (Man- 
hibition ;  and,  whether  he  will  postpone  Chester,  N.E.) :  As  far  as  the  Foreign 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  at  least  a  Ofhoe  is  concerned,  the  Eeport  of  the 
week,  in  order  to  give  the  women  who  Committee  was  sent  on  April  13  to  Her 
work  at  the  pit's  bank  an  opportunity  of  Majesty's  Eepresentatives  in  the  coun- 
making  their  views  known?  tries  which  are  parties  to  the  North  Sea 
The  UNDEE  SEORETAEY  of  Convention  of  1882.  Belgium  is  the 
STATE  (Mr.  Stctart-Wortlby)  Shef-  only  country  much  concerned;  and  a 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The  reply  has  been  received  from  Her  Ma- 
Secretary  of  State  will  have  much  plea-  jesty's  Minister  at  Brussels  that  the 
sure  in  receiving  a  deputation  of  those  Belgian  Government  are  seriously  con- 
opposed  to  the  prohibition  of  labour  by  sidering  the  Eeport,  and  are  fully  alive 
women  and  girls  at  the  pit  bank.  He  to  the  existing  evils  and  to  the  occasion 
will  undertake  that  discussion  on  the  for  remedies.  The  Governments  of 
clauses  of  the  Bill  in  Committee  shall  be  France  and  of  the  Netherlands  have 
postponed  for  a  week ;  but  will  avail  thanked  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  transmitting  the  Eeport.  No  repb'es 
take  the  general  discussion  before  going  have  been  received  from  Germany  and 
into  Committee,  which  is  desired  by  some  Denmark;  but  those  countries  are 
hon.  Members.  hardly  at  all  concerned. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING-WRECK  OF  EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)-EVICTIONS  ON 
THE  CHANNEL  STEAT^IER  '*  VICTORIA.."  -LORD  GRANARD'S  ESTATE. 

Mr.  ISSACS  (Newington,  Walworth)  ,,^-  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  S.)  asked 

asked  the  Secretary  to    the  Board   of  J^^  Parliamen  ary  Under  Secretary  to 

Trade,  Whether  he  is  in  a  position  to  J^^  ^"^  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  AVhe- 

inf orm  the  House  the  reason  given  by  f"^^  f^  Statement  has  been  received 

the  French  Maritime  Authorities  for  the  ff^^  Lord   Granard  or  his  representa- 

non-sounding  of  the  fog-horn  at    the  tivesa^  to  the  allegation  of  Messrs.  Eoe, 

lighthouse  at  Point  D'Ailly,  on  the  oc  *^*V^^  mortgagees  ot  Lord  Granard's 

casion  of  the  Channel  Steamer  Fictoria  ?8tate8  were  responsible  for  the  impend- 

strikiuff  on  a  rock  off  that  Doint  on  the  '"^  evictions  on  such  estates,  or  as  to 

1 3th  of  Aoril  last  durintr  me  toe  then  ^^^  allegation    that  the  authorities  of 

prevailine  ?  '  Maynooth  College  are  tho  mortgagees ; 

The  secretary  (Baron  Hbnrt  Db  '^^'  ""^-^t^}"^  f}}  lay  ^"ch  Statement 

WoKMs)  (Liverpool  East  Toxteth) :  Not  "^^^f  ^pXlAMENflRY  UNDER 

feuron^quS-wa^ih^Svld  J:  fiT^nff-^^f^  ""r-s^^n^ 

a  view  to  its  bem^  communicated  to  the         ^      •        x      n      a*  xu-       x.-    j. 

French  Maratime  Authorities.  reply  given  to  a  Question  on  this  subject 

on  Thursday  last,  beyond  saying  that 

^.^^r«,^    «„.     «^«^«^^ ^  theyhave  received  convincing  assurances 

NORTH    SEA    FISHERIES  -  DEPREDA-  that  the  authorities  of  Maynooth  College 

TIONS  BY  FOREIGN  FISHERMEN.  are  the  mortgagees  of  Lord  Granard's 

Sir   SAVILE  OEOSSLEY  (Suffolk,  Drumlish  property  for  a    considerable 

Lowestoft)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  sum,  and  that  they  have  been  pressing 

of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  What  steps  —and  naturally  pressing— for  the  inte- 

have  been  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go-  rest  due. 

vemment  to  carry  out  the  recommenda-       Mr.  CHANCE :  By  the  indulgence  of 

tions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee,  House,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 

appointed  to  inquire  into  the  depreda-  portance,  I  wish  to  make  a  short  state- 

tions  committed  by  foreign    fishermen  ment.     On  Thursday  night,  the  right 

in  the  North  Sea ;  and,  whether  those  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  in  reply  to 

recommendations  can  be  carried  out  be-  a  Question,  said  the  Government  were 

fore  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  informed  that  the  agents  had  stated  that 

fishing  season,   in   order  to  prevent  a  it  was  the  mortgagees  who  were  pressing 

recurrence  of  the  outrages  which  have  the  matter -to  eviction,  that  the  agents 

been  so  disastrous  in  past  years  ?  were  Messrs.  Eoe,  and  the  mortgagees 
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Majnooth  College.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  statement  from  the  President  of  May- 
nooth  College,  in  which  he  says  neither 
the  authorities  nor  any  other  person 
connected  with  the  College  are  respon- 
sible, directly  or  indirectly,  for  origina- 
ting or  pressing  these  evictions,  and  that 
the  first  he  heard  of  them  was  in  the 
newspapers.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  on  the  7th  instant  by 
Lord  Granard  to  the  President  of  May- 
nooth  College,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
surprise  at  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  and  charac- 
terizes it  as  utterly  erroneous,  I  have 
now  to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  is  the  informant  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  lay  the  information  ho  has 
received  before  the  House  ? 

Colonel  KING-HAEMAN  :  The  in- 
formation the  Government  received  on 
this  question  with  regard  to  the  mort- 
gagees was  obtained  from  the  officials 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  County  Longford,  The  House 
will  remember  that  I  did  not  state  the 
name  of  the  mortgagees  until  specially 
asked  the  question  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy).  I  particularly  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  My  informants 
with  regard  to  the  College  authorities 
being  the  mortgagees  were  Messrs. 
Darley  and  Boe ;  and  I  have  received 
information  from  them  that  not  only 
that  Maynooth  did  hold  the  mortgage, 
but  as  to  the  sum  and  the  conditions  of 
the  mortgage. 

Mr.  chance  :  Will  the  right  hon, 
and  gallant  Gentleman  inform  the  House 
whether  he  has  received  any  information 
from  Lord  Granard  on  the  subject ;  and 
whether  he  still  states  that  the  Trustees 
or  authorities  of  Maynooth  College  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  party  or  privy  to 
these  transactions? 

Colonel  KING-H ARMAN  :  I  am  not 
aware,  nor  did  I  eyer  state,  that  May- 
nooth College  were.  [Cri<?«(?/*'Youdid!" 
from  th$  Irish  Benches,']  What  I  stated 
was  that  the  agents  had  made  no  secret 
of  the  matter  that  Lord  Granard  was  not 
in  the  least  anxious  to  treat  his  tenants 
harshly,  but  for  the  action  of  the  mort- 
gagees, as  IJhave  said  just  now,  in  press- 
ing— and  very  naturally  and  properly 
pressing — for  the  interest  due  on  the 
mortgage,  which  obliged  the  landlord  to 

Mr.  Chance 


have  recourse  to  proceedings  against  the 
;  tenants. 

i  Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
!  He  states  now  that  it  was  the  mortgagees 
I  who  were  responsible  for  these  evictions ; 
I  and  I  wish  to  ask  has  his  attention  been 

'  called 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  :  I  never 
made  use  of  the  words  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  used. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  wished  to 
imply  that  the  authorities  of  Maynooth 
were  responsible  for  these  evictions ; 
and  he  would  like  to  ask  him  if  his  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  a  letter  which 
had  been  published  in  The  Longford  In- 
dependent of  the  26th  ultimo,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  clerk  at  the  Mohill 
Union,  and  which  was  a  follows : — 

*  *  In  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  j'ou 

I  that  the  above  estate,  on  which  the  evictions 

!  took  place,  is  out  of  Lord  Granard's  hands,  and 

'  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  we  must  ask  you  to 

contradict  this  statement  at  the  next  meeting 

of  the  Board.     His  Lordship's  estate  is  not, 

nor  never  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. — 

Yours,  &c.,  Darley  and  lloe." 

He  (Mr.  Healy)  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  as  Messrs. 
Darley  and  Boe  were  the  agents  of 
Lord  Granard,  how  it  was  he  had  drawn 
in  the  name  of  Maynooth  College  in 
order  to  prejudice  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Catholic  priests  ? 

Mr.  chance  :  I  wish  to  remind  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  of  bis 
words  on  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order!  The 
hon.  Gentleman  is  not  entitled  to  debate 
this  Question.  The  Question  has  been 
asked,  and  it  is  for  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  answer  if  he  sees 
fit. 

Mil.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  wish  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  whether, 
in  these  matters,  it  is  part  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  Government  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  deliberately 
abstains  from  coming  into  the  House 
until  Questions  are  over;  because,  if 
that  be  the  case,  I  will  draw  attention 
to  it  as  a  matter  of  urgent  public  impor- 
tance. 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
(Strand,  Westminster) :  I  think  that  is 
a  Question  which  really  ought  not  to  be 
put  to  me.    The  exigencies  of  Public 
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Business  require,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, that  the  Chief  Secretary  should 
devote  himself  to  urgent  business  of  his 
Department ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colo- 
nel King-Harman)  answers  the  Ques- 
tions, and  the  duties  to  the  public  and 
the  House  are  adequately  discharged. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wish  to  give 
Notice  that  if  the  Chief  Secretary  con- 
tinues to  absent  himself,  and  leaves  us 
to  the  mercy  of  this  Orangeman,  I  shall 
call  attention 

Mb.  speaker  :  Order,  order !  The 
interposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  most  un-Parliamentary. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (IRELAND)— SEN- 
TENCE ON  ROBERT  COMERFORD. 
Mb.  M^CARTAN  (Down.  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  case 
of  Robert  Comerford,  who  was  sentenced 
by  magistrates  at  Belfast  in  July  last  to 
29  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  la- 
bour on  conviction  of  an  offence  which, 
if  committed  in  England,  could  not  be 
punished  with  a  longer  period  than  six 
months'  imprisonment,  Whether  the 
Government  will  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  extending  to  Ireland  the  provi- 
sions which  make  six  months'  imprison- 
ment the  extreme  penalty  in  England 
for  assaults  committed  on  the  same  occa- 
sion ;  whether,  in  view  of  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  laws  in  England  and  Ire- 
land he  will  advise  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  re- consider 
the  claim  on  his  clemency  in  Comerford's 
case  ;  and,  whether  in  England,  on  con- 
viction of  any  felony  or  misdemeanour, 
a  prisoner  is  ever  sentenced  by  a  Judge 
of  Assize  to  hard  labour  for  a  longer 
period  that  two  years  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet) :  The  circum- 
stances of  this  case  Lave,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Government.  I  have  also  gone 
carefully  into  the  case,  and  I  find  that 
five  assaults  were  committed  on  five  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and,  in  addition,  that 
two  rescues  were  made.  Mr.  Comerford 
is  a  man  of  bad  character,  who  has  un- 
dergone 15  previous  convictions. 

Mr.  M^OARTAN  asked  if  the  dif- 
ferent assaults  were  not  committed  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN:  No; 
they  were  not.    The  three  assaults  were 


committed  a  considerable  time  apart, 
and  there  was  something  like  two  months 
between  the  three  first  assaults  and  the 
two  second  ones. 

IRELAND— LETTER  OF  MR.  EGAX. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
asked  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  he  will  state  what  answer  has  been 
returned  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Egan,  in 
which  he  offers  to  return  to  Dublin  and 
take  his  trial  if  a  criminal  charge  is  for- 
mulated against  him,  provided  the  venue 
is  not  removed  from  Dublin  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet) :  No  Sir  ;  no  an- 
swer has  been  returned  to  that  letter, 
because  no  such  letter  has  been  received. 

POST  OFFICE  —  TELEGRAMS  FROM 
LIVERPOOL  TO  BREMEN  AND  HAVRE 
vid  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  BADEN  -  POWELL  (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale)  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  ho  is  aware  that 
Liverpool  merchants  and  brokers  at 
present  send  telegrams  from  Liver- 
pool to  Bremen  and  Havre  vid  New 
York,  because  they  thereby  save  from 
one  and  a- half  to  two  hours  of  the 
time  ordinarily  occupied  by  telegrams 
passing  over  the  direct  Government  line 
and  Submarine  Telegraph  Company's 
cable,  and  that  the  increased  expense 
and  delay  is  a  serious  impediment  to 
business;  and,  whether  he  can  now 
state  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to 
remedy  this  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  letter  from  the  General 
Post  Office,  of  1st  February  1887,  to  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
rMr.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) : 
Since  the  hon.  Member's  question  was 
placed  on  the  Notice  Paper,  I  have 
ascertained  upon  inquiry  that  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company  have  accepted 
from  merchants  in  Liverpool  messages 
for  Havre,  and  that  such  messages  have 
been  paid  for  at  the  tariff  from  England 
to  America  and  from  America  to  France. 
This  practice  is  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Department  and  the 
Compan}',  and  is  not  followed  by  any 
other  American  Cable  Company.  The 
average  time  taken  in  the  transmission 
of  messages  between  Havre  and  Liver- 
pool is  under  an  hour ;  and  there  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  Eome  mistake  in 
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supposing  that  the  saving  can  be  as 
stated  in  the  hon.  Member's  Question. 
I  am  informed  by  the  American  Tele- 
graph Companies  that  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  messages  for  Bremen 
having  been  sent  over  their  lines.  The 
whole  question  of  the  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  England  and  the 
neighbouring  continental  countries  is  at 
the  present  time  receiving  my  earnest 
consideration. 

INDIA— PRIZE  MONEY. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  (Dundee)  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  there  is  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a  short 
Return  showing  the  amounts  realised  by 
the  Indian  Government,  since  1857,  from 
movable  property  belonging  to  the  ex- 
Sovereigns  or  Princes  of  Lucknow, 
Jhansi,  Kirweo,  and  Mandalay,  not 
distributed  as  prize  money  to  the 
troops  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
The  Returns  of  July  5,  1869,  and  July 
23,  1874,  give  full  information  respecting 
the  Kirwee  and  Lucknow  prize  money. 
No  question  has  arisen  respecting  that 
at  Jhansi,  which  is  all  distributed  ;  and 
no  distribution  of  prize  money  from 
Mandalay  has  been  made.  The  Return 
suggested  is  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  inexpedient. 

SITTINGS  AND  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
HOUSE— THE  WHITSUNTIDE    RECESS. 

Mr.  ESSLEMONT  (Aberldoen,  E.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  in  consideration  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  Recess  at  Easter,  the  Govern- 
ment will  consider  and  inform  the 
House  on  an  early  day  as  to  the  date 
and  probable  duration  of  the  adjourn- 
ment at  Whitsuntide  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  I  must 
remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  we  are 
still  at  some  distance  from  Whitsuntide  ; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  Public 
Business,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make 
the  statement  which  he  desires.  I  hope 
to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  statement 
next  Monday,  if  in  the  interval,  as  I 
trust,  substantial  progress  may  have 
been  made  with  Public  Business. 

Mr.  ESSLEMONT :  I  will  repeat  the 
Question  on  Monday. 

Mr.  jRaikes 


MR.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR,  MEMBER  FOR 
EAST  DONEGAL. 

PERSONAL     EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Donegal, 
E.) :  Sir,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  I  make  an  observation  of 
a  personal  character.  Hon.  Members 
will  have  noticed  that  in  the  articles 
copied  from  Th9  Times  which  under  your 
direction  were  circulated  with  the  Votes 
and  Proceedings  of  this  House  my  name 
was  more  than  once  mentioned.  It  may 
be  in  the  knowledge  of  many  Members 
of  this  House,  also  that  at  the  date  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Land  League  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  Land  League  offices 
and  that  there  was,  at  that  date,  a 
warrant  issued  for  my  arrest.  Never- 
theless, since  that  time,  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  the  year  1885,  did  not 
think  it  unfitting  that  they  should  invite 
me  to  act  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade. 
Again,  last  year,  Her  Majesty's  present 
Advisers  thought  fit  to  nominate  me  to 
another  Royal  Commisnon  to  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  Civil 
Services  of  the  country.  Under  these 
circumstances,  when  these  articles — 
which  as  long  as  they  merely  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  I  was  perfectly  content 
to  treat  with  contempt — were  brought 
formally  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  I  watched 
with  considerable  interest  the  attitude  of 
the  Government.  It  appears  to  mo  from 
their  conduct  on  Friday  last,  and  from 
the  decision  they  ultimately  came  to, 
that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  make 
Party  capital  out  of  allegations  and 
insinuations  such  as  have  appeared  in 
I  these  articles.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  consider  it  becoming 
either  to  myself  or  proper  in  the  dis 
charge  of  my  duties  to  my  constituents 
or  to  my  Colleagues  in  this  House  any 
longer  to  serve  on  that  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  I  have  intimated  to  the 
Chairman  my  desire  that  he  should  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  cause 
my  name  to  be  removed  from  the  list  of 
Commissioners. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  think  I  am  under  an 
engagement  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
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opposite  to  state  what  the  course  of 
Public  Business  will  be  this  week.  We 
propose  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill 
until  Thursday,  and  on  Thursday  to  take 
as  the  first  Order  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught's  Leave  Bill ;  and  the  Vote  for 
the  Abbey,  for  the  funds  necessary  to 
celebrate  the  Jubliee  Service,  as  the 
second  Order.  The  third  Order  will  be 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill, 
which,  we  hope,  will  be  reached  at  an 
early  hour. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
(Paddington,  S.) :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  state  when  the  Motion  for 
referring  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates 
to  a  Parliamentary  Committee  will  be 
made? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  My  noble  Friend 
is  aware  that  the  Notice  has  been  on  the 
Paper  for  several  weeks,  if  not  months, 
and  we  have  been  exceedingly  anxious 
to  get  it  accepted  without  debate,  as  the 
condition  of  Public  Business  is  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  debate.  My  noble  Friend  is 
aware  that  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Government  put  it  down  on 
the  Paper  was  that  it  should  be  so  ac- 
cepted. But  it  has  been  blocked,  and  it 
has  not  been  reached  on  any  occasion 
before  half-past  12  since  it  has  been  put 
on  the  Paper.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  rests  with  those  Gentlemen 
who  oppose  the  Motion,  for  reasons  un- 
known to  me,  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  be  made,  and  the  inquiry 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  Committee,  which 
the  Government  are  most  anxious  should 
be  done  without  any  loss  of  time. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  : 
May  I  ask  whether  we  are  to  understand 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  attach 
greater  importance  to  getting  the  small 
sum  of  money  necessary  for  the  decora- 
tion of  Westminster  Abbey  than  to  the 
far  more  important  miestion  of  referring 
the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  to  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  No ;  I  do  not 
attach  more  importance  to  that  question ; 
but  I  do  also  attach  importance  to  the 
principle  of  not  spending  money  until 
it  has  been  voted  by  this  House.  It  is 
a  question  with  regard  to  the  Jubilee, 
which  the  noble  Lord  will  recognize 
ought  not  to  be  postponed.  I  should  be 
very  glad,  indeed,  if  we  reach  that  Motion 
before  8  o'clock  on  Thursday. 


Mr.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.):  I 
rise  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  It  is,  that  after  the 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave  Bill  the 
Motion  for  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  should 
be  the  next  Order,  Supply  will  have 
already  lost  its  privilege  by  not  being 
the  first  order. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  will  consider 
the  suggestion. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) :  Do  the  Government  intend  to 
continue  to  take  the  private  Members' 
nights  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Most  certainly, 
until  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
(Ireland)  Bill  is  through. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) : 
May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
with  regard  to  the  observation  which 
has  just  fallen  from  him,  that  he  objects 
to  spending  money  before  the  money  is 
voted,  who  is  at  present  paying  the 
workmen  now  employed  in  the  Abbey? 

[No  reply.] 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DA  Y. 


CKIMINAL  LA.W  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.— [Bill  217.] 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr,  Stcrttnry  Matthews^  Mr. 
Attorney  Oe^ieral,  Mr.    Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE.    [^ProgresH  3rd  May.'] 

[fourth  night.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(lu  the  Committee.) 

Pbelimikary  Inquiry. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  beg  to  move  the  omission  in  line  10  of 
the  words  **  although  no  person  may  be 
charged  before  him  N^ith  the  commission 
of  such  crime.'*  The  words  which  I  pro- 
pose to  leave  out  are  very  important 
words,  and  very  much  extend  the  scope 
of  the  preliminary  inquiry  which  the 
Resident  Magistrate  is  to  undertake. 
Hon.  Members  will  remember  that  this 
is  called  a  Preliminary  Inquiry  Clause, 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  clause  for  the  per- 
manent establishment  in  Ireland  of  the 
inquisition.  Bearing  tbat  fact  in  mind, 
hon.  Members,  I  am  sure,  will  see  the 
importance  of  liiiiifing  that  inquisition  as 
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much  as  possible.    As  tho  clause  is  at 
present  drawn,  it  will  be  possible  for  any 
Resident  Magistrate  when  put  in  force 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  summon  be- 
fore him  any  number  of  persons,  although 
nobody  is  charged  with  or  accused  of 
having  committed  any  offence.     That  is 
the  nature  of  the  clause  as  it  stands  at 
present,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  that  is  a  condition  of 
things  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  is  alto- 
gether unknown.   [The  Lord  Advocate 
dissented.]     The  liord  Adyocate  seems 
surprised  at  that  statement,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly correct.     Under  the  clause  as  it  is 
now  drawn,  not  only  may  people  be  sum- 
moned without  any  offence  being  charged, 
but  they  will  be  compelled  to  answer 
questions   which  may  criminate  them- 
selves.    I    think   tho    right  hon.    and 
learned  Lord  Advocate    will    see   that 
under  no  circumstances,  even  in  Scotland, 
is  that  the  law.    Therefore  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  this  clause  as  it  is 
now  drawn,  is  wholly  unknown  both  to 
the  law  of  Scotland  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  think  the  Committee 
will  see  the  importance  of  limiting  the 
inquiry,  because  as  it  now  stands — take 
the  case  of  some  combination  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  rent,  or  anything  of  that 
kind — it  would  be  in  the  power  of   a 
Kesident  Magistrate  to  examine  persons 
in  a  very  general  kind  of  way  in  regard 
to  matters  for  which  they  might  them- 
selves be   subsequently  punished,   and 
without  any  person  being  accused  of  an 
offence.     I  maintain  that  unless  those 
words  are  omitted,  we  shall  be  establish- 
ing in  short  a  kind  of  inquisition  in  which 
every  person  will  be  bound  to  answer  the 
questions  which  will  be  put  to  him,  whe- 
ther they  are  incrimmatory  or  not. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  I  have  waited  to 
hear  the  explanation  given  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  of  his  Amendment. 
The  Amendment  has  in  my  opinion  been 
already  negatived.  It  was  proposed  as 
a  proviso,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
clause  should  not  be  put  in  operation  un- 
less a  person  had  been  made  amenable  to 
such  an  offence.  The  actual  words  I  think 
were  *•  Provided  that  such  person  has  not 
been  made  amenable  for  such  offence." 
Those  words  were  negatived,  and  there- 
fore the  Committee  have  already  laid 
down  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any 
person  to  be  made  amenable.  Under 
these  circumstances,^!  am  of  opinion  that 

i/r.  Anderson 


the  Amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is  not  regular. 

Mr.  ANDP:RS0N:  Aly  Amendment 
is  to  strike  out  the  words  '*  although  no 
person  may  be  charged  before  him  with 
the  commission  of  such  crime.*'  I  main- 
tain that  that  is  not  the  same  question  as 
that  which  you,  Mr.  Courtney,  have  put 
— namely,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
any  person  should  be  made  amenable. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  I  must  say  I  do 
not  see  the  distinction  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  attempts  to  draw. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  :  The  distinction  is 
that  tho  words  ''that  no  person  has 
been  made  amenable  "  would  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  actually 
in  custody.  The  strict  meaning  of  the 
words  **  made  amenable"  are  pretty 
well  understood  in  ordinary  criminal 
proceedings,  and  are  very  different  from 
the  words  '*  although  no  person  may  be 
charged  before  a  magistrate  with  the 
commission  of  such  crime."  Under  these 
words,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
any  person  should  have  been  taken  into 
custody.  If  you  rule  that  the  two  ex- 
pressions are  identical,  of  course  I  can- 
not proceed  further ;  but  I  would  sub- 
mit to  you,  with  great  respect,  that 
"made  amenable"  and  **  not  charged  " 
have  each  a  clear  and  distinct  meaning. 
I  believe  there  is  no  legal  definition  of 
what  *' made  amenable"  is,  and  I 
imagine  that  a  person  charged  has  a 
much  larger  and  wider  definition  than 
**  a  person  made  amenable."  I  would 
suggest  that,  although  no  person  may 
be  charged  before  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trate, the  commission  of  a  crime  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  examination 
before  a  magistrate  where  there  has 
been  no  person  made  amenable. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  The  person  ac- 
cused of  an  offence  may  not  have  been 
charged  before  a  magistrate.  I  am 
obliged  to  rule  that  tho  question  already 
decided  was  analogous  to  the  question 
now  raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  Of  course,  before  a  person  is 
proceeded  against  for  the  commission  of 
an  offence,  he  must  be  charged  somo 
where. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  :  Of  course,  if  you 
rule  that  tho  Amendment  is  irregular,  I 
am  bound  to  abide  by  your  ruling.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  I  am 
able  to  carry  tho  matter  further. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  I  only  waited  to 
hear  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
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how  lie  distinguished  between  the  two 
cases ;  and  having  heard  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's explanation,  if  he  is  unable  to 
carry  it  further  I  am  bound  to  rule  that 
the  question  involved  in  his  Amendment 
has  already  been  decided. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  had  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper,  but 
I  gave  way  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  Anderson),  I 
propose  to  omit  the  words  '^  although 
no  person  may  be  charged  "  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  ^'  until  some  person  has 
been  charged."  That  Amendment,  I 
apprehend,  will  be  in  Order.  My  object 
is  to  prevent  the  Government  from  em- 
powering the  Kesident  Magistrate  to 
conduct  a  secret  inquiry,  and  to  call 
various  persons  before  him  where  no 
person  had  been  actually  charged  with 
a  specific  crime.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  you,  Mr.  Courtney,  rule  that 
I  am  in  Order,  I  will  move  to  insert  the 
words  ''until  some  person  has  been 
charged,"  instead  of  the  words  ** al- 
though no  person  may  be  charged  before 
him  with  the  commission  of  such  crime." 
The  Government  will  have  full  power 
to  hold  an  inquiry  either  in  public  or 
in  private,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there 
ought  to  bo  this  protection — that  an  in- 
quiry should  not  be  taken  until  some 
person  is  charged  with  the  commission 
of  some  offence.  I  presume  that  the 
necessity  of  the  clause  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  some 
person  amenable,  and  when  you  have 
some  person  who  can  be  made  amenable, 
it  will  not  be  contended  that  this  pro- 
vision is  required.  Why,  I  would  ask, 
under  such  circumstances,  do  you  want 
a  secret  inquiry  ?  You  have  already 
got  your  man,  and  you  have  full  power 
under  the  Petty  Sessions  Act  of  holding 
an  inquiry.  Therefore,  I  cannot  see 
any  advantage  that  is  to  be  derived  from 
giving  the  Government  the  power  of 
holding  a  secret  inquiry. 

TuE  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  would  be  in  Order, 
because  it  does  not  run  side  by  side 
with  the  Amendment  which  has  already 
been  negatived,  to  provide  that  some 
person  should  be  made  amenable.  It  is 
a  diHerent  thing  to  provide  that  when 
some  person  has  been  made  amenable 
and  charged  with  an  offence  this  special 
power  should  cease.  I  understand  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber to  be  that   when  any  person  has 

VOL.   OOOXrV.       [third  SBBIB8.] 


been  arrested  for  a  crime,  no  such  in* 
quiry  shall  take  place  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused.  If  that  is  the 
point  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber  desires  to  raise,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  must  call  at- 
tentlon  to  the  slipshod  way  in  which  we 
are  proceeding.  We  have  now  got  be- 
yond the  word  **  crime."  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  that  when  this  word  was 
reached,  the  word  '^offence"  should  be 
substituted  for  **  crime ;  "  and  yet  they 
have  now  allowed  the  matter  to  go  by. 
They  do  not  seem  to  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  their  own  Bill.  Certainly, 
they  have  not  taken  the  smallest  trouble 
to  make  the  two  words  coincide ;  and, 
as  the  clause  now  stands,  we  have  in 
one  part  of  it  the  words  ''such  offence," 
and  afterwards  the  words  ''such 
crime." 

The  chief  SECRETARY  foe  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Bjllfoub)  (Mcmohester,* 
E.):  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  alluded  to  a  conversation  which  took 
place  some  days  ago,  when  the  Govern- 
ment intimated  that  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  substitute  the  word  ''offence" 
for  the  word  "  crime."  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  drafting  to  have  substituted 
the  word  " offence  "  for  "crime,"  and  I 
stated  that  I  was  quite  ready  to  do  so. 
But  how  was  that  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  met  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  told  ub 
that  he  would  oppose  the  alteration  to 
the  best  of  his  power.  Therefore,  I  was 
apprehensive  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  resisting  the  alteration,  would 
put  his  argument  forward  in  an  ex- 
tremely powerful  form,  that  it  would 
probably  give  rise  to  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion— not,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  but  a 
discussion  which,  having  been  initiated 
by  him,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  no  power  to  control.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  apprehensive  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  let  loose  a 
waterflood  which  might  overwhelm  us. 
We  regard  this  as  a  purely  verbal 
alteration — a  drafting  Amendment,  as 
the  words  mean  ezactiy  the  same  thing ; 
and  considering  the  amount  of  time 
which  has  already  been  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill,  and  the  ex- 
traordinarily   slow    progress   we  have 
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hitherto  made,  the  Government  do  not 
think  they  can  incur  the  responsibility 
of  initiating  a  discussion  which  must  be 
prolonged,  and  which,  in  their  opinion, 
is  altogether  unnecessary. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  I  must  point  out 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no 
Motion  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  Perhaps  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  Committee  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  no  desire  to  raise  any 
point  which  has  been  argued  before. 
At  the  same  time,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  quite  right  in  saying  that  I 
objected  to  this  alteration. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Government  are  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  continual  discussions 
which  take  place  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  one  part  of  the  Bill  square  with 
another.  It  is  the  bad  drafting  of  the 
.Bill  by  the  Government  which  has  led 
to  that  result. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  Shall  I  be 
out  of  Order  if  I  say  that  the  alteration 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
now  seeks  to  make  is  altogether  con- 
trary to  his  own  argument  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  on  the  Heport  stage  I  shall 
move,  in  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  to 
strike  out  the  word  **  offence,"  and  in- 
sert "crime." 

^  Mr.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an 
Amendment  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Eoscommon  (Dr. 
Commins) — namely,  in  line  11,  after 
**  crime,"  to  insert  **  publicly."  The 
object  of  the  Amendment  is  to  require 
that  all  these  preliminary  inquiries 
shall  be  held  in  public.  Wo  have  been 
told  that  one  of  tne  objects  of  this  clause 
is  to  assimilate  the  law  in  Ireland  to 
that  which  exists  in  Scotland;  but  I 
maintain  that  there  is  a  very  material 
difference  between  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  what  is  proposed  here.  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  before  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  can  take  place  in 
Scotland,  not  only  must  there  be  an 
accused  person  charged,  but  that  there 
must  have  been  a  public  preliminary  ex- 
amination before  the  Sheriff. 

TheLOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities) :  Not  at  all. 

Mr,  A.  «7.  Sal/our 


Mr.  CLANCY :  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  will  probably 
get  up  later  on,  and  explain  now  the 
matter  stands.  But  I  certainly  read  in 
his  own  book,  only  a  few  nights  ago, 
that  that  was  the  practice  in  Scotland — 
namely,  that  proceedings  of  this  nature 
are  initiated  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal, 
and  that  the  next  step  is  to  go  before 
the  Sheriff,  and  lay  a  p^rimd  facie  case 
publicly  before  him. 

Mr.  J.  H.  A.  MACDONALD  : 
Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  CLANCY:  I  am  only  stating 
what  I  read  in  the  book  to  which  I 
refer,  and  I  repeat  it  certainly  asserts 
that  the  first  step  is  for  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  to  go  before  the  Sheriff,  and 
make  out  a  primd  facie  case,  before  any 
preliminary  private  inquiry  can  take 
place  at  all.  It  is  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Sheriff  that  a  preliminary 
inquiry  can  take  place.  Now,  I  main- 
tain that  if  we  are  to  have  this  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  we  are  entitled  to  de- 
mand that  the  law  of  Scotland  shall  be 
substantially  followed ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  ask  that  the  inquiry  shall  be 
public.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  preliminary  inquiry  is  to  be  made 
under  the  righne  of  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trate, and  it  is  well  known  that  most 
extraordinary  things  now  take  place  in 
Ireland  under  the  auspices  of  that  body 
of  functionaries — things  which  would,  at 
any  rate,  certainly  appear  most  extra- 
ordinary to  the  English  public.  In  con- 
firmation of  that  assertion,  I  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to  what  occurred  only 
a  few  days  ago,  at  an  inquiry  in  the 
County  of  Cork  at  a  place  called  Ardarn. 
Two  Emergency  men  were  brought 
before  the  Court  on  a  summons,  charged 
by  a  man  with  having  attacked  his 
house^  and  presented  a  revolrer  at 
him. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  The  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Member  are  scarcely  relevant 
to  the  Amendment  he  is  moving,  which 
is  simply  to  provide  that  the  preliminary 
inquiry  shall  be  public. 

Mr,  CLANCY  :  I  was  only  going  to 
mention  this  incident  in  support  of  the 
Amendment  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
public ;  and  I  was  going  to  argue  that 
if  such  things  can  be  done  in  open 
Court,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  a 
private  inquiry  ?  If  such  things  can  be 
done  in  the  green  wood,  what  may  not 
be  done  in  the  dry  ? 
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The  chairman  :  I  do  not  think 
that;  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber are  at  all  relevant  to  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLANCY:  Then  I  will  content 
myself  with  the  statement  that,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  substitution  of  a  secret 
inquiry  for  a  pubhc  trial  in  Ireland 
will  result  in  scandalous  perversions 
of  justice.  If  there  is  to  be  no  pub- 
licity in  regard  to  these  proceedings, 
the  Eesident  Magistrates  will  simply 
follow  tho  guidance  of  Dublin  Oastle. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  presume  and 
predict,  that,  infamous  as  the  acts  have 
been,  which  have  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Executive  in  tho  past, 
still  more  infamous  things  are  likely  to 
be  perpetrated  if  a  private  inquiry  is 
substituted  for  a  public  examination. 
Moreover,  the  Irish  people  will  be  fully 
justified  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  things  which  can  only  be  done  in 
private  cannot  be  defended.  Are  we 
to  have  any  guarantee  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  these  private  investigations 
will  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  at  all  ?  I  am  aware  that  a  proviso 
is  intended  to  be  inserted  requiring  that 
notes  of  these  private  proceedings  shall 
be  furnished.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
such  reports  will  be  laid  regularly  on  the 
Table  of  this  House.  Of  course,  if  that 
were  done,  it  would  to  some  extent 
mitigate  the  evils  of  which  I  complain, 
and  would  act  as  some  check  upon  the 
Eosidont  Magistrates.  But  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  shorthand  writers' 
notes  will  be  laid  regularly  on  the 
Table,  or  that  they  will  be  accessible 
at  any  time  to  Members  of  Parliament, 
or  any  other  person  who  may  be 
desirous  of  seeing  them.  In  view  of 
that  state  of  things,  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  that  the  preliminary  inquiry  shall 
bo  public,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
held  in  secret — that  these  Eesident 
Magistrates  shall  act  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  and  upon  their  full  responsi- 
bility. We  believe  that  as  the  clause 
stands  their  responsibity  will  be  a  sham 
responsibility.  Their  only  responsi- 
bility would  be  their  own  sweet  will, 
and  that  of  the  landlords  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded  and  supported.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  hope  the  Govern- 
ment will  consider  that  this  Amendment 
is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  nor  that  it 
will  defeat  the  object  of  any  preliminary 
inquiry  held  under  it.    There  can  be 


no  doubt  that  if  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation takes  place  in  private,  any  per- 
son who  is  examined  will  take  very 
good  care,  when  the  examination  is 
over,  to  inform  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours of  all  that  has  passed.  The 
additional  guarantee  which  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Amendment  is  this,  that 
any  blackguard  or  rascal  who  may  court 
these  inquiries,  or  who  may  give 
evidence  casting  serious  imputations 
upon  his  neighbours,  may  be  deterred 
by  the  fact  that  every  statement  he  may 
make  will  be  made  in  the  hearing  of 
those  who  will  bo  able  to  contradict  him 
if  anything  he  states  is  untrue.  I  shall 
listen  with  some  curiosity  for  the  rea- 
sons which  the  Government  may  give  for 
refusing  the  Amendment,  should  they 
refuse  it,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  bo  accepted. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
11,  after  "  crime  "  insert  **  publicly." — 
(^Mr,  Clancy.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
'  publicly'  be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  I  hope  the 
hon.  Gentleman  will  pardon  me  if  I 
fail  altogether  to  satisfy  the  cariosity  he 
has  expressed.  The  hon.  Member  must 
be  aware  that  the  whole  discussion  of 
every  Amendment  upon  this  clause  has 
proceeded  upon  the  basis  that  the  in- 
quiry to  which  the  clause  relates  is  to 
be  a  secret  inquiry.  That  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  CLANCY  :  A  private  inquiry. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  :  Yes,  a  private 
inquiry;  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
clause.  If  the  hon.  Member  dissents 
from  that  view — which  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do—he  ought  to  refrain  from 
moving  this  Amendment,  which  would 
stultify  the  whole  clause,  and  then, 
when  the  clause  is  put  from  the  Chair, 
he  will  be  at  liberty  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  divide  against  it. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  think  it  would 
savo  the  time  of  the  Committee  if  the 
Government  would  say  what  Amendments 
they  are  prepared  to  accept.  I  can  assure 
the  Government  that  if  they  would  in- 
timate what  concessions  they  are  pre- 
pared to  make,  a  great  deal  of  waste  of 
time  might  be  avoided ;  but  so  far  as  we 
have  gone  at  present  it  would  appear 
that  the  Gt>vernment  have  no  desire  ex- 
cept that  of  rejecting  our  Amendments 
en  masse.    The  Irish  Attorney  General 
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stated  when  tlie  Bill  was  last  under  con- 
sideration that  shorthand  writers'  notes 
would  be  taken  of  the  proceedings.  If 
that  is  so,  may  I  ask  what  the  good  of 
the  shorthand  writers'  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be,  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
secret  ?  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  made  the  matter  still  worse  by 
dwelling  on  the  word  "  secret."  I  had 
hoped  that  when  the  depositions  were 
taken  they  would  be  accessible  in  some 
way  to  the  person  charged.  It  certainly 
will  be  a  monstrous  waste  of  public 
money  to  have  shorthand  writers'  notes 
taken  at  the  public  expense,  and  then 
to  deny  the  persons  who  are  accused  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  that 
has  been  given  in  evidence  against  them. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  the 
secrecy  is  for,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  shorthand  writers'  notes  when 
they  are  taken.  I  would  further  ask 
the  Government  to  tell  us  which  of  our 
Amendments  they  are  going  to  accept, 
80  that  we  may  come  to  some  sort  of  com- 
promise with  them.  How  do  they  pro- 
pose to  conduct  these  secret  inquiries  ? 
Are  they  to  take  place  at  midnight,  or 
are  they  to  be  restricted  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.?  When 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  was 
conducting  a  similar  Bill  three  years  ago 
he  conducted  it  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  His  tone  was  invariably  con- 
ciliatory, and  the  treatment  which  the 
Irish  Members  received  was  altogether 
different  from  that  which  they  are  re- 
ceiving now.  I  do  not  say  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  lost  his 
temper  as  yet;  nevertheless,  we  have 
only  been  three  nights  in  Committee,  and 
he  is  already  complainingof  the  enormous 
waste  of  time  which  has  taken  place.  I 
must  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  we  are  here  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty ;  and  if  the  Government  will  evince 
a  disposition  to  consider  our  Amendments 
in  a  proper  spirit,  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain that  substantial  progress  is  not 
made. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  that  the  temper 
displayed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  in  discussing  the 
clauses  of  a  previous  Bill  was  very  much 
more  conciliatory  than  that  which  has 
been  displayed  by  the  Government  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Etaly 


Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  said  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  never  lost 
his  temper. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  Nor  have  we 
lost  our  temper ;  and  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  got  through  the  clause  in  his  Bill 
which  corresponds  with  this  clause  in  one 
day,  whereas  we  have  only  got  through 
11  lines  of  ours  in  four  days.  There- 
fore, if  the  precedent  of  1882  is  to  be 
quoted,  it  will  certainly  not  bear  out  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  pro- 
gress made  with  the  Bill  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  point 
which  is  raised  by  the  Amendment ;  I 
will  only  point  out  that  if  we  were  to 
accept  it,  it  would  entirely  destroy  tho 
whole  principle  of  the  clause.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  asks  the 
Government  to  say  what  concessions 
they  are  prepared  to  make,  and  he 
tellfi  us  that  time  would  in  that 
way  be  saved;  but,  so  far,  I  would 
ask  what  advantage  has  the  Govern- 
ment gained  by  taking  hon.  Gentlemen 
into  their  confidence  ?  The  Government 
told  hon.  Members  they  were  willing  to 
accept  the  Amendment  as  to  shorthand 
writers,  and  the  sole  result  of  that  has 
been  that  hon.  Gentlemen  have  used  that 
concession  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
long  criticism  of  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  Government.  I  cannot  see  what 
good  purpose  can  be  secured  by  dis- 
cussing beforehand  the  merits  of  Amend- 
ments which  have  not  yet  been  reached. 
When  we  do  reach  them  I  shall  be  happy 
to  discuss  them,  and  the  Government 
will  do  in  the  future  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past — namely,  put  into  their  Bill 
any  suggestion  which  will  either  improve 
it,  or  not  materially  alter  it  for  the  worse. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand the  attitude  which  the  Government 
have  taken  up  on  this  question.  I  do 
not  consider  it  possible  to  imagine  how 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  brought  before 
this  tribunal  and  examined  by  a  Resident 
Magistrate  can  be  kept  secret.  When  a 
witness  has  been  examined,  I  presume 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  his 
home.  He  is  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  shut 
out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world  until  the  trial  is  over.  Then,  of 
course,  when  he  goes  back  he  will  natu- 
rally tell  his  friends  and  neighbours 
everything  that  he  has  stated  in  the  pre- 
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liminary  inquiry.  Therefore,  I  think,  if 
only  to  prevent  misrepresentation,  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  that 
there  should  be  publicity  in  this  matter. 
I  recollect  a  trial  which  occurred  in  Dub- 
lin not  very  long  ago,  in  which  I  heard 
a  Eesident  Magistrate  make  a  very 
curious  admission  in  reference  to  some 
depositions  which  he  had  taken.  This 
Hesident  Magistrate  happened  to  be  a 
shorthand  writer,  and  in  examining  the 
witnesses  he  took  down  their  evidence  in 
shorthand.  Having  done  so,  he  retired 
to  a  private  room,  where  he  wrote  out 
those  portions  of  the  evidence  which  he 
considered  necessary  to  be  reproduced 
on  the  trial ;  but  he  left  out  most  essen- 
tial statements  which  tended  to  prove 
the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  Now,  if 
such  things  are  not  to  occur  again,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  certain  amount 
of  publicity  ought  to  be  allowed.  The 
Chief  Secretary  has  told  the  Committee 
that  a  similar  clause  to  this,  which  was 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  1882,  passed  in 
a  couple  of  nights. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  No ;  in  one 
night. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  would  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  corre- 
sponding clause  in  the  Bill  of  1882  was 
altogether  different  in  principle  from 
this  clause.  In  the  Bill  of  1882  it  will 
be  found  that  the  application  of  this 
power  did  not  depend  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  the  Attorney 
General,  or  on  the  issue  of  any  Procla- 
mation ;  but  it  depended  upon  the  action 
of  some  private  individual  who  went 
before  a  Besident  Magistrate  in  open  day 
with  a  deposition  stating  that  a  certain 
crime  had  been  committed,  and  that  he 
demanded  an  inquiry.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  great  distinction  between 
this  clause  and  the  corresponding  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1882  ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  that  this  provision  of  the  present 
Bill  should  be  materially  modified.  We 
ask  the  Government  to  assist  us  in  saving 
the  time  of  the  Committee.  It  is  quite 
agreed,  all  over  the  country,  that  the 
Government  are  not  saving  time  by  the 
short  and  decisive  method  they  have 
adopted  of  opposing  all  the  Amendments 
which  are  submitted  to  them.  We  ask 
the  Government  to  tell  us  what  Amend- 
ments they  will  adopt,  and  what  they 
are  not  prepared  to  adopt.  A  declara- 
tion upon  tnat  point  from  Her  Majesty's 


Government  would  undoubtedly  save  a 
considerable  deal  of  time.  If  the  Go* 
vernment  will  not  do  that ;  if  they  will 
give  us  no  information  as  to  what  they 
intend  to  do ;  if  they  insist  upon  fighting 
every  point  submitted  to  them,  we  are 
bound  to  adhere  to  all  the  Amendments 
we  have  placed  upon  the  Table,  although 
we  are  informed  that  when  we  may  be 
fighting  out  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure before  perfectly  empty  Benches  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  at  night,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  may  come  down 
upon  us  and  move  the  cloture.  I  wish 
to  know  whether  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  likely  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  The  only 
Amendment  of  a  substantial  kind  in 
this  sub-section  which'  the  Government 
are  prepared  to  accept  is  that  which 
proposes  to  omit  the  words  '*  police  sta- 
tion "  as  one  of  the  places  where  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  may  be  held. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  complain  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  get  up 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  and  describe 
a  speech  of  two  and  a-half  minutes  as  a 
waste  of  time,  and  an  unnecessary  pro- 
longation of  the  discussion.  I  venture 
fiO  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  ho 
will  not  facilitate  the  passing  of  this 
clause  by  pursuing  a  course  of  that 
kind  towards  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  All  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  Friend  was  simply  to  say  that  the 
Amendment  strikes  at  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  clause,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  declines  to  discuss  it.  Now,  I  ven- 
ture to  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that,  if  I  understand  the  principle  of  the 
clause  at  all,  my  hon.  Friend  has  done 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  principle  of 
the  clause  is  not  the  secrecy  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  laid  such  stress 
upon,  but  the  principle  of  the  clause  is 
to  give  power  to  the  Resident  Magis- 
trates to  hold  a  preliminary  inquiry  in 
reference  to  an  offence  which  may  have 
been  committed,  although  no  individued 
has  been  made  amenable  for  it,  or  has 
been  charged  with  the  commission  of 
any  such  offence.  What  are  the  reasons 
we  urge  in  favour  of  our  view  of  the 
case  ?  We  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
having  regard  to  what  we  know  of  the 
class  of  omcials  to  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  will  be  delegated,  we 
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have  the  strongest  reasons  to  apprehend 
that  those  gentlemen^  when  they  obtain 
the  power  and  privilege  which  this 
clause  proposes  to  confer  upon  them, 
will  grossly  and  gravely  misuse  the 
powers  given  to  them.  We  are  justified 
in  taking  that  view,  to  some  extent,  from 
what  we  know  in  connection  with  a  cer- 
tain famous  inquiry  which  took  place 
under  a  previous  Act.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
has  heard  of  an  inquiry  which  Judge 
Curran  held  in  Dublin  Castle.  I  know 
it  is  claimed  that  what  Judge  Curran 
did  on  that  occasion  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  conviction  of  the 
persons  who  were  afterwards  hung  for 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  and  that 
that  fact  amply  justifies  any  irregu- 
larities which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Judge  Curran  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  charge  made  against  Judge 
Curran — and  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  denied — is  that  he  used 
the  most  improper  means  in  conducting 
that  inquiry.  He  offered  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  witnesses  who  were  brought 
before  him  on  that  occasion,  and  he  made 
use  of  all  kinds  of  threats  and  intimida- 
tion to  extort  admissions  of  complicity 
in  that  crime.  If  that  is  so,  it  may  be 
quite  true  that  Judge  Curran  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  object  he  de- 
sired ;  but  I  maintain  that  information 
obtained  in  that  way  reflects  most 
strongly  upon  Judge  Curran,  and  the 
Government  who  employed  him.  There 
is  another  reason  why  I  support  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend.  We 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  reference  to  the  criminal 
investigations  which  have  taken  place 
in  Ireland  in  the  past.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  Crown  Authorities  get 
into  their  possession  some  important 
piece  of  evidence  relating  to  a  case 
which  tells  in  favour  of  the  person  ac- 
cused, and  they  invariably  suppress  that 
evidence  for  fear  the  prisoner  might  be 
acquitted.  That  was  a  charge  which 
was  preferred  against  the  Government 
in  the  Maamtrasna  case,  and  it  was  not 
denied,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in 
another  case  where  a  man  was  hung  at 
Cork.  In  that  case  Judge  O'Brien  re- 
fused to  hear  certain  evidence  on  the 
first  trial,  but  it  was  produced  on  the 
second  trial,  with  the  result  I  have  men- 
tioned.   K  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  is 

i/r.  Maurice  Healy 


held  secretly  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Government  will  only  make  use  of  the 
information  obtained  in  the  preliminary 
inquiry  against  the  persons  accused,  and 
that  they  will  suppress  any  scrap  of  in- 
formation which  may  tell  in  their  favour. 
There  is  this  further  consequence — that 
the  prisoners  when  brought  to  trial  will 
have  no  means  of  finding  out  what  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  is.  It  is  some- 
what hard  to  argue  against  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said,  because 
he  has,  in  point  of  fact,  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  my  hon.  Friend, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Amendment 
strikes  at  the  principle  of  the  clause ; 
but,  as  my  hon.  Friend  has  pointed  out, 
there  can  be  no  good  and  satisfactory 
reason  for  having  an  inquiry  of  this 
nature  held  in  private.  Anyone  who 
considers  the  question  for  a  moment 
must  see  that  no  more  good  can  possibly 
result  from  holding  the  inquiry  in  pri- 
vate than  would  equally  result  from 
holding  it  in  public.  They  cannot  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  witnesses  they  may 
bring  up,  or  prevent  them  from  going 
among  their  neighbours  and  repeating 
what  they  have  stated  to  the  magistrate, 
together  with  everything  that  may  have 
happened  at  the  inquiry.  That  being 
so,  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  suppose  that  they  can  keep 
what  happens  at  the  inquiry  perfectly 
secret.  The  only  argument  which  can 
possibly  be  put  forward  on  the  other 
side  is,  that  if  you  make  the  inquiry 
private  the  evidence  may  not  come  to 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  implicated, 
and  who,  if  it  did  reach  them,  might 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape  before  they  were  arrested.  There 
is  no  provision  whatever  in  this  clause 
which  enables  the  Government  to  detain 
any  person  who  has  given  evidence, 
although  we  know  that  in  the  past  they 
have^frequently  detained  witnesses  and 
have  dono  so  illegally,  and  without 
having  an  atom  of  power  to  do  it  after 
the  witnesses  had  given  their  evidence. 
I  should  like  the  Government  to  explain 
how,  by  holding  an  inquiry  in  secret, 
they  propose  to  prevent  any  informa- 
tion, the  publication  of  which  might  be 
dangerous,  from  getting  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  persons  who  may  be  impli- 
cated. Under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
do  not  see  what  possible  good  can  re- 
sult from  the  secrecy  of  the  investiga- 
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tion,  and  I  entertain  ^eat  fears  that  a 
public  danger  may  be  inTolved  in  this 
secreev  and  privacy. 

Mnr  CLANCY:  I  will  ast  the  leave  of 
the  Committee  to  nitLdraw  this  Amend- 
ment ;  but,  in  doing  ao,  I  wish  to  say  OQO 
or  two  words  in  reference  to  the  lecture 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  delivered  to  me.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  not  only  lectured 
me,  but,  by  implication,  the  Party  to 
which  I  belong.  Now,  I  need  no  lecture 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  nor  do 
I  want  to  bo  taught  Parliamentary  or 
any  other  manners  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary. I  see  nothing  Inconeistent  in  op- 
posing  this  clause  of  the  Bill  altogether, 
and  in  striviag  to  mitigate  its  harshnosa 
and  injustice.  I  may  add  that  after 
having  striven  to  take  the  venom  out  of 
this  clause,  I  propose  to  accept  the  right 
hon.  GeDtlemans  advice  in  one  par- 
ticular, and  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  got 
the  clause  rejected  altogether  at  the 
proper  time. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Ma.  J.  E,  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Eush- 
cliffe)  :  I  have  now  to  move  in  line 
U,  after  the  word  "sit,"  to  leave  out 
"  at  a  police  court  or  a  petty  sessional 
courthouse,  or  police  ■station,"  and  to 
insert  "  at  the  place  where  petty  aes- 
sions  for  the  district  are  usually  held." 
The  clause  provides  that — 

"Tho  Kesidont  MagiBtratti  directed  to  hold 
tho  inquiry  Bbult  sit  at  a  polico  court  Or  petty 
sessional  courthouse,  or  police  Btation." 

I  propose  to  leave  out  those  words,  for 
tho  purpose  of  securing  that  the  place 
of  inquiry  shall  be  the  place  where  the 
district  petty  sessions  is  usually  held. 
I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  words 
of  the  clause  as  the  Bill  is  printed  are 
extremely  wide.  The  Chief  Secretary 
has  already  intimated  that  he  is  prepared 
to  omit  the  words  "  police  station ; "  but 
1  did  not  understand  him  to  make  the 
same  concession  in  regard  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  inquiry  at  a  police  court  or 
petty  sessional  court.  My  object  in  pro- 
posing this  Amendment  is  to  ensure  that 
the  proceedings  and  the  supposed  offence 
in  connection  with  which  they  are  held 
shall  have  the  usual  geographical  re- 
lation. As  the  clause  stands  the  words 
"police  court  or  petty  sessional  court  " 
may  mean  any  court  of  the  kind 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  district  in  whioa  the 


offence  has  been  committed.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers will  remember  an  expression  used 
by  the  Prime  Kinister  last  week  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland  at 
present.  The  noble  Marquess  used  an 
extensive  phrase.  Hesaid  thaf'a  land 
war"  is  going  on.  andthat  it  is  necessary 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
idily  passed  in  order  to  secure  the 
administration  of  the  law.  We  have 
been  told  this  evening  that  much  time 
bae  been  lost  in  respect  of  this  Bill,  and 
the  light  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  in  an  after-dinner  speech 
on  Saturday,  used  the  same  sort  of 
language.  Now,  iu  view  of  cur  proceod- 
igs  in  Committee,  such  insinuations 
appear  to  me  baseless.  I  think  that 
what  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  this 
clause  affords  ample  justiGcation  for  all 
the  Amendments  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, for  not  only  have  words  been  left 
out,  but  other  words  have  been  added, 
and  the  60  words  agreed  to  up  to  the 
present  moment  are  essentially  diverse 
from  the  40  which  stood  in  their  place 
when  the  clause  was  introduoea.  I 
believe  that  no  more  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  on  this  side  of  the  House  could 
have  been  adduood. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1, line  11,  after  "lit,"  leave  out 
"at  a  polico  court  or  petty  Bouionsl  coiuihotiM, 
or  pohce  gtation,"  and  insert  "at  the  place 
where  potty  sessiona  for  the  district  are  usually 
held."-Cjtf''.  /.  E.  EtlU.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 

SropDsed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
lause," 

The  ATTOENET  GENEEAL  fob 
IBELAND  (Mr.  Hoijues)  (Dublin 
University) :  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  already  said  that  the  Government 
are  ready  to  accept  the  Amendment 
as  far  as  leaving  out  the  words  "  police 
station  "  is  concerned.  As  to  the  words 
proposed  to  be  inserted,  the  result  of 
introducing  them  would  he  that  if  the 
offence  were  committed  iu  Dublin  no  in- 
quiry could  be  held,  for  the  reason  that 
Dublin  is  not  a  petty  sessional  district 
There  are  police  courts  in  Dublin,  but 
there  are  no  polico  courts  out  of  Dublin. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  polty 
sessional  courts ;  and  what  I  propose  is 
this — to  omit  the  words  "at  a  police  court 
or  petty  sessional  courthouse,  or  police 
station,"  in  order  to  insert  these  words— 
[Fourth  N^M.'\ 
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"  At  a  police  caart  or  at  a  place  whera  th 
petty  Beseions  for  the  potty  sessional  district  ii 
which  the  said  offence  has  been  committed  ars 
usually  hold." 

Those  words  are  in  the  Acts  of  1BB2  and 
1683,  and  I  am  quite  read;  to  substitute 
them  for  the  words  as  they  now  stand  ii 
the  clause. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  The  words  "police 
court "  did  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Act 
of  1882. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  Those  were  prac- 
tically the  words  tbat  were  used  in  the 
Act  of  1882,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  that  Act  the  words  "police  office" 
were  used.  The  Government  were  o 
opinion  that  the  words  "  police  court ' 
had  a  narrower  application,  and  for  that 
reason  they  proposed  to  introduce  them. 
I  may  remind  the  hon.  Member  tbat  in- 
quiries were  held  in  the  police  office  is 
Castle  Yard,  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALT  :  Tbeprocecdinge 
which  took  place  at  Dublin  Caatlu  under 
the  Act  of  1882  were  grossly  illegal. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  advise  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ifotting- 
hamshire  (Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis)  above  the 
Gangway  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Attorney  General  lor  Ireland.  The  only 
object  is  to  secure  tbat  the  inquiry  should 
be  held  in  the  district  where  tbe  offence 
ii  committed. 

Mb.  CHANCE  ;  Why  should  not  tbe 
police  court  jurisdiction  he  confined  to 
Dublin,  which  is  tbe  only  place  where 
there  are  police  courts  ? 

An  hon.  Meubek  :  There  is  a  police 
court  also  in  Belfast. 

Ma.  HOLMES  :  Belfast  and  Cork  are 
in  a  petty  sessional  district,  and  Dublin 
is  tbe  only  place  which  is  an  oscoption, 
and  where  there  are  only  police  courts. 

Me.  chance  :  I  would  move  to  add 
to  the  Amendment  these  words — "  Andin 
the  case  of  Dublin,  at  the  policecourt." 

Tke  CHAIRMAN:  That  would  not 
be  altogether  relevant  to  the  Amend- 
ment now  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  Then,  if  the  Amend- 
ment is  accepted,  I  will  move  an  ad- 
ditional Amendment  to  add  the  words  I 
have  suggested. 

The  chairman  :  The  only  Amend- 
ment  now  before  tbe  Committee  is  the 
Amendment  which  has  been  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  shire. 

Mb.  HOLMES  :  I  have  no  objection 
to  an  Amendment  in  tbe  form  I  pro- 
pose— namely, 
Mr.  Hohiti 


"  That  an  inquiry  shall  |be  held  at  a  police 
conrt  in  Dublin,  or  at  a  place  nhore  the  petty 
■esaions  foi  the  petty  aeauonal  district  in  which 
the  otFonce  has  been  oommitted  aia  usually 
held." 

Hr.  CLANOT  :  These  words  will  not 
do  at  all.  Under  them  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  he  quite  possible  to  hold  all 
the  inquiries  in  Dublin,  which  would  he 
intolerable. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALT  :  I  think 
that  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  next  on  the  Paper,  in  these 
words— to  leave  out  "  at  a  police  court 
or,"  and  insert — 

"  As  regards  any  district  whera  any  building 
D«ed  at  a  police  court  eiisU,  in  such  building. 
andelsewhare  in  a  petty  aeisioaal  coarthousc," 
would  exactly  carry  out  the  intention  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  HOLMES  i  I  should  prefer  tbe 
words  which  I  have  myself  suggested. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  if  these  words  are  inserted  the  Act 
will  apply  to  Dublin. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Does  tbe  hon.  . 
Member  for  Nottingbamebire  withdraw 
hie  Amendment  ? 

Mb.  J.  E.  ELLIS :  Yes. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraivn. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  l.line  11,  to  leave  out  the  words  "or 
petty  Besaional  coucthousa  or  police  station," 
in  order  to  insert  tha  words  "  when  an  offence 
has  been  committed  in  Dublin  or  in  the  plncc 
where  the  potty  BensionB  for  tho  petty  sessLOD;il 
district  in  which  tho  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted are  usually  held." — [Mr.  Allorncs 
Oti.O'at  for  Ireland.) 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  egrttd  lo. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  have  now  to 
propose,  in  line  12,  to  insert,  after  tho 
word  "and,"  tbo  words  "  at  any  time 
between  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m."  I  pre- 
sume it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
say  anything  about  tbe  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
12,  after  "and,"  insert  "at  anytime 
between  10  a.m.  and  C  p.m." —(Ifr. 
T.  M.  main.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  tbeie  inserted." 

Mr,  A.  J.  BALFOUE :  I  think  the  hon . 
and  learned  Member  will  see  that  the 
Amendmenthe  suggests  would  not  he  in 
the  interest  of  tbe  witness  himself,  who 

:ght  find  it  necessary  to  come  up  for 
esamination  again.  Suppose  that  an 
examination  commenced  at  half-past  5, 
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if  this    Amendment  were    adopted,  it 
could  not  be  continued  after  6  o'clock. 
Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Then  make  it 

midnight. 

Mk.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  Under  this 
Amendment,  the  inquiry  would  have  to  bo 
cut  short  at  6,  and  a  more  inconvenient 
course  could  not  bo  conceived,  both  as  re- 
gards the  persons  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  desires  to  protect  and  the  ma- 
gistrates. It  would  be  clearly  not  for 
the  convenience  of  the  magistrate  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  course  ;  and  the  result  of 
adopting  this  Amendment  would  be, 
in  many  instances,  to  occasion  great 
delay,  and  probably  subject  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  to  hardship.  There- 
fore, I  hope  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman will  notpress  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Surely  there 
ought  to  be  some  limit,  and  I  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
we  ourselves  are  placed  under  the  half- 
past  12  o'clock  Eule.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  witnesses  themselves  that  there 
should  be  no  limit  as  to  the  hour  of  in- 
quiry. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  anybody  to  be  dragged  out 
of  his  bed  at  midnight.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  will  make 
this  Bill,  as  they  havo  made  similar 
measures,  an  instrument  of  torture. 
That  is  what  the  Bill  is,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  these  exceptional 
powers  should  not  be  employed  except 
at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  I  am  quite 
ready  to  accept  words  to  provide  that  no 
examination  shall  begin  except  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  wiU  withdraw 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy, 
Amendment  made,  in  page  1,  line  13, 
by  leaving  out  **  witness/'  and  inserting 
*' person." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  My  next  Amend- 
ment is  to  provide  that — 

**  Tho  magistrate  shall  examine  on  oath  con- 
corning  any  alleged  offence  witnesses  sum- 
moned before  him  in  the  prescribed  manner." 

This  Amendment  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  if  the  Government  desire 
to  work  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
in  a  reasonablo  manner  they  will  cer- 
tainly accept  it.    I  may  be  told  that  the 
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Petty  Sessions  Act  makes  provision  for 
all  this;  but  I  say  that  it  does  not. 
When  the  Grand  Committee  which  sat 
upstairs,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  to  consider  the 
Bill  for  tho  Amendment  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  care  was  taken  to  have  a  pre- 
scribed form  for  everything  that  was 
done.  In  that  Bill  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  forms  wore  included  in  a  Sche- 
dule ;  and,  in  this  case,  I  think  it  is 
only  right  to  provide  that  the  summons 
shall  be  in  a  prescribed  form.  The  Go- 
vernment, later  on  in  the  clause,  deal 
with  the  matter  in  a  very  insidious  way. 
They  say,  in  tho  2nd  sub- section — 

"  The  enactments  relating  to  tho  compelling 
of  the  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a  justice 
shall  apply  for  the  purpose  of  this  section," 

and  so  on.  As  the  clause  now  stands, 
the  Government,  in  a  cruel  and  atrocious 
manner,  provide  that  a  contumacious 
witness  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same 
penalty  for  an  ordinary  offence  as  if  it 
were  an  indictable  crime.  For  instance, 
under  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  a  contu- 
macious witness  in  a  case  of  Boycotting 
could  only  receive  one  month's  im- 
prisonment ;  but  if  the  case  were  treated 
as  one  which  relates  to  an  indictablo 
crime,  the  contumacious  witness  would 
be  rendered  liable  to  a  heavy  sentenco 
of  penal  servitude — even  penal  servitude 
for  life.  I  think  that  everything  done 
under  the  Act  should  bo  done  regularly. 
In  the  first  place,  the  offence  of  which 
a  man  is  charged  should  be  specified, 
and  the  witness  should  be  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
is  asked  to  give  evidence,  so  that  no 
irrelevant  question  may  bo  put  to  him. 
For  instance,  if  a  person  is  summoned 
to  give  evidence  in  regard  to  an  offence 
against  coining,  it  should  not  be  legal, 
when  he  goes  before  a  magistrate,  to 
put  questions  to  him  in  regard  to  other 
offences.  The  magistrate  should  not 
have  power  to  range  over  a  whole  series 
of  questions.  I  am  glad  that  tho  Go- 
vernment have,  for  the  first  time,  num- 
bered the  Amendments  on  the  Paper, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience 
to  hon.  Members.  1  would  refer  the 
Chief  Secretary  or  the  Attorney  General 
to  Amendment  No.  45,  which  stands  on 
the  Paper  in  my  name.  That  Amend- 
ment provides  that — 

**No  witness  shall  bo  compelled  to  attend 
except  upon  a  summons,  stating  the  place  of 

IFourth  NifM.'] 
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inquiry,  the  name  of  the  magistrate  authorised 
to  hold  it,  and  the  crime  with  regard  to  which 
his  evidr'nce  is  dosired,  nor  shall  any  witness 
)>e  questioned  on  any  matter  not  relating  to  the 
crime  with  respect  to  which  he  has  been  sum- 
mooed." 

I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  Amendment 
to  insert. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  paee  1,  line 
18,  leave  out  after  "  witness,"  and  in- 
sert '*  summoned  in  the  prescribed  man- 
ner."—(J/r.  2\  M,  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That those  words 
bo  thero  inserted." 

Mb.  holmes  :  If  these  words  are 
inserted  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  bring  up  witnesses  be- 
fore this  tribunal  except  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  summons.  The  Government 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  that  proposal. 
A  law  passed  for  England  in  1847,  and 
extended  to  Ireland  in  1851,  provides 
that  whore  depositions  have  been  taken 
against  a  person  charged  with  an  offence 
under  ordinary  circumstances  witnesses 
must  be  summoned,  and  the  Schedule 
contains  various  forms  of  summonses. 
It  has  sometimes  been  found — I  will  not 
say  that  it  happens  often — but  certainly 
it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  the 
serving  of  a  summons  upon  a  witness 
has  enabled  him  to  put  himself  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court — to  conceal 
himself,  and  not  go  before  the  Court  at 
all.  If  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  upon 
information  that  a  witness  is  not  likely 
to  appear,  then,  instead  of  issuing  a 
summons,  he  can  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  witness  before 
the  Court  that  he  may  be  examined.  As 
he  would  be  discharged  as  soon  as  he 
'has  been  examined,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  injury  would  result.  It  might  so 
happen,  if  it  were  made  necessary  to 
issue  a  summons,  that  you  would  place 
in  the  power  of  the  man  whose  evi- 
dence you  desire  to  obtain  the  very 
means  which  would  induce  him  to  go 
Bomewhore  where  he  could  not  be 
reached,  and  could  not,  consequently,  be 
called  as  a  witness  at  all.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  this  is  in  no  way  an 
exceptional  provision  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
hope  the  Committee  will  not  consent  to 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  What  we  now 
understand  the  Government  is  going  to 
do  is  this.  They  are  going  to  place 
all  the  people  in  thd  whole  of  the  country- 
side under  arrest.  That  is  the  confession 

Jfr.  r.  M.  Utaly 


which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  made.  No  witnesses  are  to 
be  summoned,  but  a  poise  of  police  are 
to  go  down  and  throw  a  net  or  draw  a 
cordon  over  the  whole  district,  and  then 
"  beat "  the  people  they  succeed  in  catch- 
ing into  the  police  station.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  proposed.  The  witnesses 
are  not  to  be  summoned ;  but  they  are 
to  be  hunted  for  by  the  police,  and  are 
not  to  receive  half-an-hour's  notice.  Let 
me  take  a  case.  Suppose  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  were  at  work  in 
the  Four  Courts,  and  a  policeman  were 
to  pat  him  on  the  shoulder  and  say  that 
he  was  wanted  elsewhere.  Would  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  like 
to  be  taken  off  without  a  moment's 
notice  ?  I  say  that  a  more  monstrous 
proposal  was  never  made.  Surely  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  has  his  eyes  open  to  the 
enormous  mischief  such  a  provision  must 
produce.  The  Government  appear  to  be 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  as 
though  they  were  in  Upper  Burmah 
with  a  drum-head  court  martial,  instead 
of  legislating  for  a  civilized  country.  I 
never  heard  of  anything  like  it.  Where 
is  your  Scotch  law?  Where  are  the 
Liberal  Unionists  who  have  hitherto 
been  so  ready  to  tell  us  what  is  done  in 
Scotland.  Without  even  a  viaticum^ 
people  are  to  leave  their  business  at  a 
moment's  notice,  whether  they  may  be 
sick  or  suffering,  or  whatever  their  posi- 
tion may  be.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  words  are  certainly  a  reve- 
lation to  the  House,  for  no  one  could 
have  had  any  information  that  anything 
of  this  kind  was  intended.  I  do  beseech 
the  Government,  if  they  wish  to  extract 
anything  like  good  out  of  this  clause,  to 
render  it  something  more  tolerable  to 
the  people  among  whom  it  will  have  to 
be  worked.  I  declare  that  unless  the 
law  is  rendered  somewhat  more  reason- 
able, the  Irish  Members  ought  to  go 
among  the  Irish  people,  the  moment  the 
Bill  is  passed,  and  tell  them  at  all  risks 
to  defy  the  law,  and  be  prepared  to  go 
to  prison  rather  than  to  obey  a  law  so 
inhuman  and  iniquitous. 

Mr.  chance  :  The  Act  of  1882  has 
been  constantly  quoted  as  a  justification 
for  this  clause,  but  there  is  nothing  con- 
tained in  that  Act  about  sending  up  a 
poise  of  police  to  capture  witnesses,  and 
drag  them  up  before  a  magistrate  upon 
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a  warrant  obtained  behind  their  backs. 
You  have  quoted  the  Act  of  1882  against 
U8»  and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  show 
how  much  more  harshly  this  clause  will 
bear  upon  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  O'DOHEETY  (Donegal,  N.) : 
No  distinction  whatever  is  made  in  this 
Bill  with  regard  to  the  power  of  obtaining 
evidence,  whether  the  offence  dealt  with  is 
an  indictable  offence,  or  one  which  maybe 
tried  summarily  before  a  Court  of  Petty 
Sessions.  I  know  that  there  have  been 
cases  where  witnesses  have  been  brought 
before  a  magistrate  without  a  formed 
summons ;  but  it  has  always  been  where 
the  crime  committed  was  an  indictable 
offence,  and  even  in  that  case  a  notice 
had  to  be  handed  into  the  Court  in 
writing  that  there  was  a  probability  of 
the  witness  not  attending  unless  steps 
were  taken  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  case  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
has  referred  to.  He  has  spoken  of  cases 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  if  a  sum- 
mens  were  served  the  person  receiving 
it  would  levant.  The  provisions  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act  refer  to  a  totally 
different  circumstance — namely,  where 
persons  are  unwilling  to  come  forward 
unless  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  I  think 
this  is  a  proper  time  to  refer  to  the 
whole  scope  of  the  Bill.  The  explanation 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
shows  clearly  that  although  the  words 
at  the  end  of  the  1  st  clause  show  that 
the  intention  at  the  time  the  Bill  was 
drafted  was  to  confine  these  powers  to 
indictable  offences,  and  not  to  ordinary 
offences,  it  is  intended  now  very  ma- 
terially to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  mea- 
sure. If  hon.  Members  will  refer  to  the 
2nd  clause,  they  will  see  that  the  offences 
there  dealt  with  are  indictable  offences. 
My  opinion  is  that  no  witness  should  be 
required  to  attend  before  the  Besident 
Magistrate  for  examination  except  upon 
a  summons,  and  that  the  summons  itself 
should  be  in  a  prescribed  form  except  in 
such  a  case  as  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  mentioned,  where  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  sum- 
moned would  be  likely  to  disappear  with- 
out appearing  before  the  Court  at  all, 
and  would  have  time  to  do  so.  In  that 
case  a  proviso  may  be  inserted  directing 
a  warrant  to  be  issued  in  a  prescribed 
form  after  information  upon  oath  has 
been  given  to  the  magistrate. 


Mil.  HOLMES :  My  argument  has 
been  altogetlier  misstated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Tx)ngford. 
I  did  not  say  anything  in  my  observa- 
tions about  drawing  the  cordon  round 
the  district,  and  dragging  the  people 
into  a  police  station.  What  I  referred 
to  is  only  the  existing  law,  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland — namely,  that  the 
justices  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
issue  a  warrant. 

Mil.  T.  M.  HEALY:  For  an  indictable 
offence. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  Certainly,  in  the  case 
of  an  indictable  offence.  But  it  is  stated 
that  a  witness  will  not  attend  unless  he 
is  compelled  to  do  so.  A  warrant  may 
be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  such  person, 
but  it  is  merely  a  warrant  to  bring  the 
person  before  the  justices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination.  It  does  not  enable 
the  magistrates  to  detain  him  for  a 
moment  longer,  or  to  commit  him  to 
prison  in  any  way.  Reference  has  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Donegal 
(Mr.  O'Dohorty)  to  the  2nd  clause. 
That  clause  extends  the  summary  juris- 
diction and  specifies  the  offences  which 
may  be  proceeded  against  before  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure. 

Mr.  CHANCE :  We  have  had  an  in- 
teresting  statement  of  the  law  of  England 
and  Ireland  from  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland ; 
but  the  law  he  has  referred  to  relates 
only  to  indictable  offences,  and  he  has 
taken  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
section  he  does  not  deal  with  indictable 
offences,  but  with  ordinary  offences,  and 
he  provides  a  tribunal  for  dealing  ex- 
ceptionally with  those  offences  for  the 
first  time  by  this  Bill.  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  accept 
words  to  this  effect — that  a  witness  may 
be  examined  on  oath  upon  a  summons 
or  warrant  issued  in  the  prescribed 
form? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  think  that  is 
a  reasonable  suggestion,  and  it  would 
enable  the  Government  to  get  all  the 
power  they  desire.  My  hon.  Friend 
suggests  that  the  words  should  be — 

•*  Examined  on  oath  concerning  such  offence 
any  witness  appearing  before  him  on  a  summons 
or  warrant  issued  in  the  prescribed  manner.*' 

In  that  case  there  must  either  be  a 
summons  in  the  prescribed  manner  or  a 
warrant  in  the  prescribed  manner. 
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Mr.  holmes  :  I  think  that  if  the 
{suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  were  adopted  it  would  make 
the  clause  much  more  stringent  than  it 
is  now.  I  would  strongly  advise  the 
Committee  to  retain  the  provision  as  it 
appears  in  the  Bill  itself. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  answer  to 
that  is,  that  provision  would  have  to  be 
made  later  on  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
scribed form,  fixing  the  time  for  the 
attendance  of  a  witness,  the  place  in 
which  it  will  bo  necessary  for  him  to 
appear,  where  he  is  to  give  his  evidence, 
and  the  crime  with  regard  to  which  he 
is  to  give  evidence.  These  words  in- 
volve, I  think,  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  summons — namely,  that  a  man 
should  be  told  where  he  is  to  go,  when 
he  is  to  appear,  who  he  is  to  appear 
before,  and  what  is  the  charge  upon 
which  he  is  to  give  evidence. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  The  conversation  which 
has  occurred  justifies  the  view  I  took  all 
along  of  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  The  previous 
Amendment  proposed  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  limited  the  hours  during 
which  this  secret  investigation  could  be 
held.  As  the  clause  now  stands,  an 
investigation  can  commence  before  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  be  continued 
all  through  the  night ;  and  if  in  the  exa- 
mination of  a  witness  who  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  most  untruthful  man,  and  perhaps 
a  criminal  at  heart,  he  may,  in  order 
to  protect  himself,  criminate  any  respect- 
able member  of  the  community,  who  in 
that  case  can  be  hauled  out  of  his  bed 
at  any  hour  of  the  night.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  has  suggested  is  not  unfair — 
namelv,  that  a  witness  should  appear 
after  aue  notice  by  summons  or  warrant. 
If  it  should  appear  that  a  man  incrimi- 
nated by  the  evidence  of  a  witness  is 
likely  to  get  out  of  the  way,  then,  of 
course,  a  warrant  would  be  valuable ;  but 
I  think  it  is  too  bad  to  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  any  witness,  under  a  cross- 
examination,  to  incriminate  another 
person,  and  render  him  liable  to  be 
aroused  out  of  his  bed  at  a  most  un- 
reasonable hour  of  the  night.  I  may 
say  that  if  this  part  of  the  clause  is  to 
be  adhered  to  the  other  concessions 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  are  altogether  valueless  and 
illusory. 


Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  Sub-section  2  of 
this  clause  says — 

''The  enactments  relating  to  the  compelling 
of  the  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a  justice, 
and  to  a  witness  attending  before  a  justice  and 
required  to  give  eyidonce  concerning  the  matter 
of  an  information  or  complaint  for  an  indictable 
offence,  shall  apply  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  as  if  they  were  re-enacted  herein,  and 
in  terms  made  applicable  thereto." 

I  admit  the  force  of  giving  exceptional 
powers  in  the  case  of  an  indictable  of- 
fence ;  but  this  sub-section  provides  that 
all  the  enactments  which  at  present  exist 
shall  apply  as  if  they  were  re-enacted. 

Mb.  holmes  :  The  offences  to  which 
an  extension  of  summary  jurisdiction 
is  applied  are  specified  in  the  2nd 
clause. 

Mr.  MAUEIOE  HEALY :  I  under- 
stand that  this  2nd  sub-section  of  the 
clause  we  are  now  considering  applies  to 
offences  under  the  Petty  Sessions  Act. 
What  I  understand  to  be  the  complaint 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  Lreland  is, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  relating  to  indictable  offences  should 
apply  to  the  case  of  indictable  offences 
only,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
relating  to  summary  procedure  should 
apply  only  to  the  commission  of  an  or- 
dinary offence. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  I  understand  the 
hon.  Member  for  Donegal  to  ask  whe- 
ther I  am  prepared  to  insert  in  the 
proper  place — which  I  think  would  be 
the  2nd  sub-section — a  proviso  that  a 
warrant  shall  not  be  issued  except  in  the 
case  of  an  indictable  offence.  Surely  it 
is  quite  enough  to  deal  with  the  Amend- 
ment now  before  the  Committee  without 
entering  into  other  matters. 

Mr.  chance  :  All  I  have  to  say  is 
that  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  fight 
this  Amendment,  unless  they  clearly 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  abandon  the  power  to 
issue  warrants  in  cases  of  non-indictable 
offences.  They  have  here  a  double 
power.  Not  only  can  they  issue  warrants 
for  offences  which  may  be  proceeded 
against  summarily,  but  they  can  send 
persons  to  prison  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  There  is 
another  point  arising  out  of  this  Amend- 
ment which  I  think  is  very  material,  and 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  referred 
to— namely,  that  not  only  does  this  sec- 
tion, as  it  is  drawn,  permit  a  person  to 
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be  examined  as  a  witness,  but  it  justifies 
his  being  arrested  summarily  without  a 
warrant.  The  power  to  keep  him  under 
arrest  is  practically  indefinite.  Inquiries 
under  this  section,  we  kuow  very  well, 
cannot  be  finished  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  inquiries  which  took  place  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  occu- 
pied weeks  and  months.  What  may 
happen  here  is  that  before  an  inquiry 
commences,  and  before  a  single  atom  of 
evidence  has  been  obtained,  the  Govern- 
ment may  arrest  in  advance  every  man 
they  may  think  capable  of  giving 
evidence.  Such  an  investigation  may 
occupy  weeks  and  months,  and  they  may 
keep  the  man  they  have  arrested  in 
prison  under  the  pretext  that  the  stage 
of  the  inquiry  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
they  ought  to  be  examined.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  matter.  It 
means  that  the  Government,  under  this 
provision,  will  have  the  power  of  im- 
prisoniog  a  man  indefinitely. 

Mb.  holmes  :  What  we  propose  to 
do  is  this.  As  regards  procuring  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  insuring 
that  they  shall  give  evidence,  we  retain 
the  law  as  it  stands  now  in  reference  to 
indictable  offences,  and  also  retain  the 
existing  law  as  to  summary  jurisdiction. 
In  other  words,  the  inodus  operandi  will 
be  the  same  as  now  in  the  case  of  in- 
dictable offences,  and  also  the  same  as 
now  in  offences  liable  to  be  dealt  with 
summarily.  We  provide,  by  a  slight 
amendment  in  the  drafting  of  the  clause 
later  on,  to  give  all  the  protection  that  is 
needed 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  :  I  admit 
the  importance  of  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman;  but  it  does  not 
quite  meet  our  views.  He  says  that, 
in  regard  to  indictable  offences,  the 
procedure  will  be  the  procedure  at  pre- 
sent provided  for  tne  case  of  in- 
dictable offences  when  a  prisoner  is 
charged  before  the  magistrates.  I  quite 
admit  that  that  statement  has  met  the 
point  raised  by  my  hon.  Friend;  but, 
as  the  section  stood,  a  man  could  be 
arrested  in  the  first  instance,  although 
the  offence  inquired  into  was  an  offence 
punishable  summarily.  But  the  point 
I  am  raising  is  a  different  point.  The 
point  I  make  is  this.  At  present,  when 
a  preliminary  examination  takes  place 
before  the  magistrates  relating  to  an  in- 
dictable offence,  what  may  happen  is 


that  the  examination  may  only  last  a 
short  time  ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  arrest 
any  witness  and  keep  him  in  custody 
until  the  time  arrives  for  examining 
him.  That  may  be  perfectly  reasonable 
where  you  have  a  prisoner  charged,  and 
where,  therefore,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
hearing  of  the  charge  will  only  occupy 
a  short  time ;  but  it  would  be  grossly 
unreasonable,  as  has  happened  in  secret 
inquiries  before,  if  such  inquiries  are  to 
last  for  weeks  and  months.  When  an 
inquiry  is  likely  to  last  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  it  is  unreasonable  that 
the  Government  should  have  such  a 
power  to  arrest  all  witnesses  in  advance, 
and  retain  every  one  of  them  in  custody 
until  the  prisoner  has  been  arrested  and 
charged.  The  fact  is  that  a  day  may  be 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
quiry, and,  having  fixed  a  day,  the  Go- 
vernment may  immediately  arrest  every 
person  they  contemplate  examining,  and 
the  inquiry  may  then  last  for  weeks 
and  months,  as  the  preliminary  inquiry 
concerning  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
did.  It  is  unreasonable  that,  during  all 
that  time,  they  should  have  power  to 
keep  every  witness  in  custody  under  the 
pretext  that  the  stage  of  the  inquiry  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  which  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  examine  them.  What  I  would 
suggest  is  that  where  the  Government 
arrest  a  witness,  and  when  they  do  not 
propose  to  examine  him  immediately, 
they  may  give  such  witness  the  option 
of  entering  into  recognizances,  with 
proper  security,  to  come  up  at  any 
stage  of  the  investigation  they  may 
want  his  evidence.  In  that  way  they 
would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
keeping  him  in  custody  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Mb.  J.  O'OONNOE  (Tipporary,  S.) : 
Before  this  Amendment  is  disposed  of,  I 
wish  to  express  my  dislike  to  the  use  of 
the  word  *' warrant"  altogether.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Government  should  not 
accept  the  words  of  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  North  Longford.  Beference  has 
been  made  to  the  Act  of  1883,  and  the 
words  in  that  Act  are  *4n  the  prescribed 
form."  All  the  witnesses  were  to  be 
summoned  **  in  the  prescribed  form," 
and  if  any  hon.  Member  has  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  the  prescribed 
form  in  that  respect.     This  Bill,  when 
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it  becomes  an  Act,  will  be  successful,  or 
a  failure,  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
which  the  people  have  in  its  administra- 
tion ;  and  I  will  say  this — that  if  a 
general  power  of  arrest  is  retained  in 
the  Act,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  de- 
feating the  object  of  the  Act  itself.  It 
will  inspire  witnesses  with  a  certain 
amount  of  alarm,  and  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  regular  system  of  body- 
snatching.  Indeed,  the  Bill  might  be 
fittingly  termed  a  **  Body  -  snatching 
Bill,"  and  the  Government  might  em- 
ploy Buffalo  Bill  and  his  Indians  with 
their  lassoes  to  hunt  down  the  unfortu- 
nate people  of  Ireland  whom  they  desire 
to  use  as  witnesses.  A  witness,  if  he  gets 
a  proper  summons  in  a  prescribed  form, 
will  be  able  to  guard  against  being 
taken  from  his  daily  labour  at  an  incon- 
venient moment ;  whereas,  if  he  is  ar- 
rested by  warrant,  and  brought  before 
a  Resident  Magistrate,  and  kept  in 
durance  even  for  only  a  limited  period, 
•  he  might  lose  his  employment.  This,  I 
am  afraid,  would  generally  be  the  case 
under  the  operation  of  the  clause  as  it 
now  stands.  I  can  say,  from  my  ex- 
perieDce  of  tho  past,  that  the  issue  of  a 
summons  in  a  prescribed  form  would  be 
very  much  better  than  to  give  the  Go- 
vernment the  unlimited  power  of  arrest 
which  they  are  anxious  to  obtain.  I 
must  say  that,  until  tho  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had 
delivered  himself  of  his  first  speech  on 
this  clause,  I  certainly  did  not  understand 
that  it  was  to  take  the  form  in  which  it 
now  presents  itself.  I  hope  that  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  will  persist  in  his 
Amendment,  because  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  give  the  people  some  kind  of  con- 
fidence in  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  tho  Act ;  whereas,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  present  shape,  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  defeat- 
ing tho  object  the  Government  have  in 
view. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  Act  of  1882 
provided  that  in  all  cases  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  should  be  procured  by  sum- 
mons. The  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land says  the  Government  are  not  pre- 
pared to  includo  a  similar  provision  in 
the  present  Bill,  and  yet  he  has  boasted 
of  the  magnificent  success  of  the  Act  of 
1882  in  the  ease  of  tho  Phoenix  Park 
murders.  That  being  tho  case,  and  the 
proceeding  under  that  Act  having  been 
by  summons,  I  think  wo  arc  justified  in 

Mr,  J.  G*  Connor  {Tipperary) 


demanding  that  at  least  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  should  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  Act  of  1882.  My  pro- 
posal is  to  insert  the  words  ''  summoned 
in  the  prescribed  manner,"  and  then  we 
might  have  the  same  guarantee  that 
everything  would  be  right.  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  why 
he  is  not  willing  to  give  us  now  what 
was  considered  sufficient  in  the  Act  of 
1882  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
admit  that  it  will  require  words  to  be 
added,  in  order  to  show  that  the  proce- 
dure applicable  to  indictable  offences  is 
to  be  extended  to  offences  punishable  by 
summary  jurisdiction.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  re- 
member that  Section  13  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act  provides  a  certain 
mode  of  procedure  in  cases  punishable 
upon  summary  conviction,  and  a  cer- 
tain other  mode  of  procedure  where 
the  offence  is  an  indictable'  offence.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  that,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  got  the  two  classes  of  offences, 
the  right  course  is  to  apply  both 
modes  of  procedure,  whether  it  may 
be  by  summons  or  warrant,  in  order 
to  provide  that  both  indictable  offences, 
and  offences  capable  of  being  dealt  with 
by  summary  jurisdiction,  shall  be  treated 
in  the  corresponding  manner. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  We  have  often 
heard  this  Bill  paralleled  with  the  Bill 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby, 
and  therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
we  should  seek  to  have  it  safeguarded 
by  putting  into  it  the  same  provision. 
Will  hon.  Members  observe  the  way  in 
which  the  3rd  sub-section  is  drawn,  at 
line  24— 

''  A  witness  examined  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  excused  from  answering  any  question  on 
the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto  may  criminate , 
or  tend  to  criminate,  himself ;  but  any  state- 
ment made  by  any  person  in  answer  to  any 
question  put  to  him  on  any  examination  under 
this  section  shall  not,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
indictment,  or  other  criminal  proceeding  for 
perjury,  be  admissible  in  evidence  against  him 
in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal.*' 

Every  protection  which  was  afforded  by 
tho  Act  of  1882  is  omitted  from  this 
section.  I  say  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  are  most  unreasonable,  and 
I  regret  that  our  objections  to  this 
clause  should  have  been  met  in  this  way. 
We  ask  that  a  witness  shall  receive  a 
summons  before  he  is  brought  up  before 
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a  magistrate,  in  the  same  wayas  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  of  1882.  Why  should 
we  have  a  less  amount  of  safeguard  and 
security  here  in  a  Bill  which  is  to  he 
permanent  in  its  operation  than  we  had 
in  a  measure  which  was  only  to  he  in 
operation  for  three  years  ?  I  admit  that 
although  in  the  Act  of  1882  the  safe- 
guard of  a  summons  was  provided,  this 
safeguard  itself  was  most  terribly  abused, 
and  that  the  grossest  irregularities  were 
committed  under  the  Act.  It  is  because 
such  mischief  and  irregularity  were 
committed  that  we  desire  to  introduce 
precautions.  Surely  it  is  unreasonahle 
that  there  should  be  less  safeguards  in 
regard  to  the  permanent  law  of  the 
country  than  those  which  were  intended 
to  apply  to  a  temporary  Act  of  the 
Legislature  ? 

Mr.  ANDEESON:  I  must  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  the  Act  of  1882 
has  heen  used.  It  was  stated,  at  a 
political  hanquet  on  Saturday  night,  that 
three  weeks  had  heen  expended  in  dis- 
cussing the  first  eight  lines  of  this  clause, 
which  are  identical  with  the  Act  of  1882. 
That  statement  was  made  hy  the  Prime 
Minister ;  but  nobody  knows  hetter  than 
the  Prime  Minister  that,  as  far  as  the 
Act  of  1882  is  concerned,  one-half  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  were  not  Mem- 
bers at  the  time  it  passed,  and  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  its  provisions.  I 
cannot  conceive  why,  in  the  face  of  that 
fact,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  that  Act 
was  for  a  temporary  purpose  and  to  last 
only  for  three  years,  and  that  it  is 
sought  to  make  this  Bill  a  permanent 
measure  imposing  a  rigid  system  of  per- 
manent inquisition,  the  Prime  Minister 
could  have  been  induced  to  make  the 
observations  he  is  reported  to  have  made. 
Further  than  that,  a  new  constituency 
has  been  created,  which  was  pledged  at 
the  last  election  to  oppose  a  Coercion 
Bill.  We  have  heard,  over  and  over 
again,  that  this  clause  has  been  drawn  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  1 882.  What, 
then,  is  their  possible  excuse  for  endea- 
vouring to  make  its  provisions  so  much 
more  stringent  than  those  of  the  Act  of 
1882?  Their  whole  course  is  indefen- 
sible, and  I  trust  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  will  feel  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  making  this  measure  so 
much  more  stringentthantheAct  of  1882. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  must  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  this  clause  of  the  Bill 
has  been  drafted.      It  does  not  seem 


that  the  ordinary  method  of  drafting  a 
Bill  has  been  followed  in  this  case ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  a  special  method 
has  been  followed,  with  a  view  of  con- 
cealing what  the  real  object  of  the  clause 
is.  The  clause,  as  drafted,  was  made  to 
appear  to  be  as  innocent  as  possible,  so 
that  when  it  was  read  by  Members  who 
did  not  happen  to  be  English  and  Irish 
legal  Members,  they  would  naturally  say 
— **  Well,  there  is  nothing  much  in  this 
clause,  for  it  is  practically  identical  with 
the  existing  Scotch  law."  But  there  is 
hardly  a  word  in  it  which  is  intelligible 
to  any  man  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  and  the 
power  of  imprisoning  witnesses  under 
the  Petty  Sessions  Act  for  non-indictable 
offences  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  ap- 
preciated. If  hon.  Members  will  look 
at  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  they  will  find 
that  the  form  of  summons  is  proscribed, 
and  not  only  that  the  name  of  the  pri- 
soner is  stated,  but  that  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  is  very  clearly  set  out.  That 
cannot  be  done  when  there  is  no  prisoner 
in  custody.  I  can  well  understand  why 
the  Govern^ient  object  to  have  anything 
done  under  this  Bill  in  a  prescribed  form. 
We  know  that  the  generality  of  Resident 
Magistrates  are  drawn  from  stupid  and 
unsuccessful  half-pay  military  and  naval 
officers,  and  we  can  imagine  the  way  in 
which  they  may  be  induced  to  fill  up 
a  warrant.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting these  men  from  having  the  real 
responsibility  which  ought  to  attach 
to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  issuing  a 
summons  or  warrant  that  the  Govern- 
ment fight  so  shy  of  anything  like  a 
prescribed  form.  If  there  is  anything 
the  Irish  people  like  it  is  law,  let  alone 
justice.  If  you  are  to  deprive  them  of 
justice,  at  any  rate  they  like  some  form 
of  law  to  justify  you  in  doing  so,  because 
they  have  an  idea  that  they  are  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  any  mistake  of  the 
law.  The  Government  desire  to  give 
them  no  excuse  of  that  kind,  but  to 
empower  a  Resident  Magistrate,  at  10  or 
11  o'clock  at  night,  after  he  may  have 
been  boozing  with  the  land  agent,  to 
scribble  his  signature  on  a  warrant ! 
We  want  to  have  something  beyond  that 
— something  which  may,  when  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  have  been 
wrongfully  exercised,  be  used  to  obtain 
judgment  against  a  half- pay  military  and 
naval  officer,  or  a  full-pay  Constabulary 
officer,  who  may  have  done  something 
that  is  illegal. 

IFourth  Niffht.^ 
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Mb.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  K.):  The 
excuBS  which  has  been  made  for  this 
part  of  the  clause  ia  that  witnesses  in 
Ireland,  it  summoned  to  attend  before  a 
magistrate,  would  run  away.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  experience 
which  tho  Government  have  obtained  in 
Ireland  bears  out  that  assertion  ?  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  any  witness  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  examine  under  the  Act 
of  1882  actually  ran  away.  It  is  de> 
sirable,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  remark  of  tho  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  that  this  clause  is  to  be  ex- 
tended not  only  to  serious  crimes,  such 
as  murder  and  attompt  to  murder,  but  to 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  What  the  At- 
torney Qeneral  virtually  asserts  ia  that 
the  priests  of  Ireland  would  run  away 
from  this  inquiry.  I  do  not  wish  to 
misrepresent  him.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  implied  in  this 
House  that  persona  who  have  taken  part 
in  advocating  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  in- 
cludiugthe  priests  of  Ireland,  the  leading 
farmers,  and  other  persona  who  are  en- 
gaged iu  industrial  occupations,  will  run 
away  from  tliie  inquiry.  I  think  that  that 
is  an  insult  to  the  Irish  priests,  and  that 
the  allegation  ought  not  to  bo  passed 
over  without  some  notice  being  taken  of 
it.  The  charge  itself  is  perfectly  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  The  priests  of  Ireland 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  will  not  flinch  one  inch  from 
any  inquiry  the  Government  may  think 
fit  to  institute.  We  know  what  will 
take  place.  Say  a  meeting  takes  place 
of  delegates  from  particular  estates  in 
the  town  hall  of  some  place.  A  list  will 
be  taken  of  all  the  priests,  laymen,  and 
Members  of  Parliament  who  attend  that 
meeting.  Each  of  them  will  be  served 
with  a  warrant,  when  the  landlords  have 
had  time  to  consult  the  authorities  of 
Dublin  Castle  and  to  make  arrangements 
by  which  a  pots»  of  police  may  be  sent 
to  their  houses,  under  the  pretence  that 
their  evidence  may  bo  necessary  in  a 
preliminary  inquiry.  I  certainly  regard 
tho  defence  of  the  clause  as  a  greater 
insult  to  the  Irish  people  than  the  clause 
itself. 

Mh.  W.  H.  smith  :  No  allusion 
baa  been  made  either  as  to  priests,  or  to 
the  propriety  of  drawing  a  cordon  around 
a  district,  and  arresting  every  person 
within  it.  The  Government  have  simply 
given  an  answer  to  an  argument  which 
has  been  advanced  with   considerable 


force  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  «nd  I 
would  venture  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
come  now  to  a  deciaion  upon  this 
Amendment,  which  has  been  fully  argued 
upon  both  sides,  and  upon  which  the 
Government  feel  it  their  duty  to  take  a 
stand.  I  trust  that  the  Committee  will 
be  allowed  to  come  to  a  deciaion  upon 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  propose  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment,  and  more 
to  insert  words  providing  for  the  ex- 
amination of   witnesses  appearing   on 


Amendment,  by  leave,  wilhiraan. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
13,  at  the  end  oi  the  last  Amendment,  to 
insert  the  words  "  on  aummons." — {Mr. 
T.  JU.  Seal!/.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Me.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  I  am  in 
favour  of  some  proviaionbeingintroduced 
to  meet  the  separate  point  as  to  the 
possibility  of  indefinite  detention.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  ia  quite  justified  in  saying 
that  the  matter  baa  been  fully  argued. 
We  have  heard  all  that  the  Government 
wish  to  say,  and  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  now  be  disposed  to  go  to  a  Division. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  139; 
Noes  226:  Majority  87.— (Div.  List, 
No.    113.) 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Henrt  H. 
FowLEB,  Amendment  made,  in  page  I, 
line  13,  by  leaving  out  "  appearing 
before  him,"  and  inserting  "whom  he 
has  reason  to  believe  to  be  capable  of 
giving  material  evidence  concerning 
such  offence." 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  propose  to 
leave  out  the  word  "may"  in  line  13, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  word  "  shall." 
This  Amendment,  although  a  matter  of 
verbiage,  is  of  tho  greatest  importance 
when  wo  come  to  consider  its  effect  with 
regard  to  the  person  accused.  I  wish 
the  magistrate  to  be  compelled  to  take 
the  depositions,  in  writing,  of  the 
witnesses  examined  at  the  preliminary 
inquiries,  because  the  witness  is  entitled 
to  have  the  benefit  of  any  admission  that 
may  be  made.    The  noble   Lord   the 
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Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill),  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  India,  and  the  Solicitor  General 
for  England  will  remember  that  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  they  voted  against  us  on  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  Maamtrasna 
trials  on  the  ground  that  theinformations 
had  been  suppressed.  Our  case  in  the 
Maamtrasna  debate  was  that  there  were 
certain  depositions  taken  which  were  in 
the  prisoners  favour,  and  which  were 
suppressed  by  George  Bolton  and  others. 
In  this  case,  if  the  deposition  is  taken 
at  all  the  least  thing  we  can  ask  is  that 
the  prisoner  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
the  depositions.  It  would  be  a  most 
unreasonable  thing  to  allow  the  magis- 
trate to  ransack  the  entire  country  side, 
to  take  evidence  from  all  kinds  of  persons 
which  may  perhaps  tend  in  favour  of 
the  accused  person  unless  the  evidence 
is  put  on  record,  because  if  it  be  not  put 
on  record  the  prisoner  will  get  no 
benefit  from  the  inquiry  at  all.  Surely 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  test  the  guilt  or 
innocency  of  the  accused —to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  But  the  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  is  not  to  get  at  the 
truth,  but  to  prove  a  case  against  a 
particular  individual,  and  that  is  what 
the  Gentlemen  I  have  mentioned  voted 
against  on  a  former  occasion.  They 
voted  against  the  suppression  of  the 
depositions.  Now,  I  think  it  is  only 
reasonable  when  men  are  examined,  and 
it  would  conduce  to  the  interests  of 
j  ustice  if  the  magistrates  were  compelled 
to  take,  the  deposition  of  everyone  whom 
they  summoned.  This  is  certainly  not 
an  unreasonable  proposal,  and  if  it  were 
adopted  the  Government  could  not  be 
accused  of  doing  what  was  done  in  the 
Maamtrasna  case.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
detail,  and  having  thus  placed  it  before 
the  minds  of  the  Government,  I  trust 
that  the  Attorney  General  for  England 
will  see  his  way  to  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment which  I  now  move. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1 ,  line 
13,  leave  out  "may,"  and  insert  **  shall." 
— (i/r.  T.  M.  Sealy.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Sir  EICHARD  WEBSTER:  This 
Amendment  does  not  commend  itself  to 
us.  It  would  be  wrong  to  impose 
beforehand  on  the  magistrate  the  obliga- 

VOL.  OOOXIV.    [thiw)  weibs.1 


tion  to  taking  the  deposition  of  a  witness 
about  whom  he  would  know  nothing. 
I  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  :  Why  should 
he  call  them?]  It  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  say  beforehand  who 
should  be  called  and  who  not,  and  in 
our  opinion,  therefore,  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  bo  left  to  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  Suppose  that  a 
witness  maintains  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter  in  question  at  the  ex- 
amination ;  and   then  suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  says  afterwards — "I 
know  something  about  it,"  because  he 
has  got  £100  from  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate, the  person  accused  is  not  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  original  statement  of 
the  witness.      A  man   may  have  £10, 
£50,  or  £100  given  him  after  the  inquiry 
and  then  come  forward  and  swear  as  in 
the  Maamtrasna  case.  We  want  to  get  his 
original,  his  untainted  statement  placed 
on  record.     Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  the   prisoner   shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  man's  confession  of  igno- 
rance. The  Government  says  it  is  giving 
too  much  trouble  to  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate to  require  that  he  should  place  the 
evidence  on  record ;  but,  if  it  is  not  too 
much  trouble  for  him  to  summon  the 
man,  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  for  him 
to  take  down  his  original  statement  of 
ignorance.  Here  is  an  important  Amend- 
ment, and  its  importance  was  confessed 
by  the  Solicitor  General  for  England 
when  he  voted  in  reference  to  the  Maam- 
trasna inquiry.      Persons  may  make  a 
statement  which  they  afterwards  enlarge 
and  amplify,  and  if  the  original  state- 
ment  were  introduced  at  the  trial,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  found  that  they  had 
contradicted    their    former    statement. 
What  we  ask  is,   that  the  statement 
made  at  the  initial  stage  shall,  in  some 
shape  or  form,  be  recorded  ;  yet  the  Go- 
vernment refuse  this.     Is  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  truth  that  they  refuse  it  ?    1 
think  this  Amendment  ought  to  approve 
itself  to  the  minds  of  hon.  Members  who 
do  not  want  these  convictions  to  be  the 
result  of  blood-money.    I  thought  that 
the  Maamtrasna  trial  would  have  burned 
itself  into  the  hearts  of  Tory  Members— 
I  thought  it  would  have  fixed  itself  in 
the  minds  of  the  Solicitor  General  for 
England,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Paddington,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
for  India.     There  was   a  distinct  case 
where,  if  the  original  depositions  had 
been  introduced,  a  number  of  men  would 
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iLot  have  been  liung  and  sent  to  penal 
servitude.  The  Oovernment  vithheld 
those  depositiona,  and  tbey  were  con- 
demned for  BO  doing  by  the  Solicitor 
General ;  and  now  our  request  ie  refused 
tbat  the  original  as  well  as  the  Bubee- 
quent  statement  of  witnesses  should  be 
introduced.  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  in 
the  intereat  of  justice,  but  in  the  interest 
of  injuBtice  that  this  Amendment  ie  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.): 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  by 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  North 
Longford,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  only 
a  short  time  ago,  a  policeman  named 
O'Halloran,  in  the  County  of  Clare, 
attempted  to  bribe  a  man  into  giving 
manufactured  evidence  by  giving  him  a 
ten  pound  note,  and  the  money  ia  now 
in  the  bands  of  the  Irish  Party.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  kind  of  thing 
will  be  often  done  when  this  Act  comes 
into  operation. 

Mr.  MOLLOY:  I  am  somewhat  aeton- 
isbed  at  the  way  in  which  tbe  Attorney 
General  for  England  met  this  Amend- 
ment. First  of  all  he  shirked  the  ques- 
tion altogether.  He  said  that  the  witness 
might  give  evidence  which  shows  that 
be  Knows  nothing  about  the  cose.  But 
tikat  is  not  the  point ;  our  point  is  that 
he  may  give  evidence  which  will  show 
tbe  innocence  of  tbe  accused.  But  I  go 
further  than  this.  Tbe  Attorney  General 
•aid  that  because  a  witness  may  know 
cotbing  about  tbe  aubject  of  inquiry  it 
is  of  no  use  to  take  the  deposition  of 
anoh  a  man.  How  can  the  Attorney 
General,  or  anyone  else,  tell  what  the 
value  of  the  evidence  may  be  to  tbe  other 
side.  Tbe  fact  that  a  man  brought  up 
for  examination  has  clearly  shown  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  case,  may  be  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  person 
accused. 

Bra  EIOHAED  WEB8TEK  :  This 
Amendment  is  of  so  little  importance  to 
the  clause  that  I  do  not  think  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  offer  further 
opposition  to  it. 

QuestioQ  put,  and  rugatived. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  :  I  think  the  word 
deposition  should  be  inserted  in  line  1 3. 

Sir  BICHAED  WEBSTER :  I  will 
consider  whether  tbe  word  "  deposition  " 
should  be  inserted  hereafter.  In  tbe 
meantiitae  I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  substitute  the  word  "  statement." 
Mr.  T.  U.  Staly 


Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
GI&MB6."— {Sir -Richard  JFtbtltr.) 

Ma.  T.  M.  HEALY:  1  have  no  ob- 
jection if  the  Government  provide  that 
these  depositions  will  be  available  in 
Court,  and  that  the  word  "statement" 
should  be  reserved. 

Queetion  put,  and  negaliwi. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Masum,  Amend- 
ment  mode,  in  page  1 ,  line  14,  after  "wit- 
ness," by  inserting  "other  than  any 
person  confessing  himself  or  herself  to 
be  the  offender,  or  the  husband  or  wife 
of  such  person." 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healt, 
Amendment  made,  in  page  1,  line  14, 
after  "  by,"  by  inserting  "  his  own." 

Mb.  MABUM  (Kilkenny,  N.):  I  pro- 
pose  after  the  word  "  recognizance  "  iu 
line  17  to  insert  the  words  "provided 
that  any  witness  so  appearing  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  present  at  any  such  ex- 
amination or  other  proceedicg  counsel 
or  attorney  on  his  or  her  behalf."  I 
point  out  that  this  is  permissible  in  the 
case  of  witnesses  under  the  20  and  Slat 
of  Fiel.  in  the  Probate  Court.  It  may 
be  alleged  that  these  are  civil  and  not 
criminal  proceedings.  But  as  they  may 
lead  to  criminal  proceedings,  I  say  that 
they  are  analogue  to  cases  under  this 
clause.  Tbe  ^ause  is  of  so  severe  a 
character  that  I  propose  to  limit  it  by 
the  introduction  of  these  words,  I  will 
read  a  very  short  extract  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Best,  a  high  authority  on  evidence, 
to  show  tbe  inquisitorial  nature  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  danger  that  it  in- 
volves— 

"  In  the  medieval  tribunal*  ot  the  Civil  and 
Canon  laws,  ths  inquiaitorial  principle  vaa 
euentially  dominant.  And  this  hai  so  tar  tor- 
vived  that  in  many  Continental  tribimala  at  tbe 
present  day  every  crimiDol  trial  commences 
with  a  TigorouB  iuterrogatioQ  of  the  accused  by 
the  Judge  or  other  premdiog  officer.  Nor  ia 
this  interrogation  aaually  conducted  with  fair- 
new  towards  the  accused.  Facts  are  garbled  or 
misrepresented,  questions  assumiag  his  giult 
are  not  ooly  put,  but  pressed  and  repeated  in 
various  shapes  ;  and  hardly  any  moaoa  are  left 
untried  to  compel  bim  either  directly  ar  by  im- 

C.tion,  to  avov  Bometbin;*  to  hii  prejudice, 
is  no  chimerical  danger.  By  artful  qaes- 
tioniag  and  working  on  their  feeliogi,  weak- 
minded  individuals  can  be  made  to  confess  or 
Implisdly  admit  almost  anything ;  and  to  rerist 
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continned  importnnities  to  acknowledge  even 
falsehood,  requires  a  mind  of  more  than  average 
firmness." 

Mr.  Best  gives  an  instance  of  the  trial 
of  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  France,  in  1847, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  read.  The  Duke  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
and  the  following  is  part  of  his  interro- 
gation by  the  President — 

^' Was  she  (the  deceased)  not  stretched  upon 
the  floor  when  you  struck  her  for  the  last  time  P 

•*  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ? 

*'  You  must  have  experienced  a  most  distress- 
ing moment  when  you  say  upon  entering  the 
chamber  that  you  were  covered  with  the  blood 
which  you  had  just  shed,  and  which  you  were 
obliged  to  wash  off? 

'*  Those  marks  of  blood  have  been  altogether 
misinterpreted.  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  before 
my  children  with  the  blood  of  their  mother  upon 
me. 

"  You  are  very  wretched  to  have  committed 
Ihis  crime?  (The  accosod  makes  no  answer, 
I  ut  appears  absorbed) . 

"  llave  you  received  bad  advice  which  im- 
pelled you  to  this  crime  ? 

"  I  have  received  no  advice.  People  do  not 
give  advice  on  such  a  subject.*' 

I  give  you  this  instance  of  procedure  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  to  show  that 
there  be  some  protection  for  the  persons 
who  come  under  the  operation  of  this 
clause.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  knows 
that  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  our  pro- 
cedure, and  that  there  is  not  a  syllable 
of  our  jurisprudence  that  does  not  shout 
against  it.  Again,  I  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  torture  was  permitted  by  the 
Scotch  law  down  to  the  year  1708,  and  I 
bring  this  clause  forward  as  an  instance 
of  the  Government  having  reverted  to 
that  Scotch  law.  I  do  not  propose  that 
the  witness  should  be  represented  by 
counsel,  although  that  appears  to  be 
pointed  at  in  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler). 
I  simply  ask  that  counsel  shall  be  present 
at  the  examination.  Under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Acts  attornies  are  permitted  to 
attend,  and  under  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  the  Justices  cannot  exclude  counsel. 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
matter ;  I  have  investigated  a  number  of 
cases,  and  I  tell  Her  Majesty's  Gbvern- 
ment  that  this  clause,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  perfectly  useless.  What  you 
want  here  is  not  the  discovery  of 
persons  who  have  committed  ofPences, 
but  the  disooveiy  of  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  proseoution.    And  I  remind 
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the  Government  that  the  name  of 
**  informer "  is  odious  in  Ireland.  I 
myself  committed  a  man  a  year  ago  for 
a  social  murder  of  a  bad  type.  Before 
the  depositions  were  completed  I  told 
the  prisoner  that  if  he  wished  to  ask  any 
questions  he  might  do  so ;  he  turned  to 
me  and  said — **  At  all  events,  I  am  not 
an  informer."  We  have  been  told  that 
the  Irish  people  are  supposed  to  have 
received  '^  a  double  dose  of  original 
sin,"  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
they  declined  to  give  evidence.  But  it 
is  not  so.  It  is  the  effect  of  your  penal 
laws.  Where  a  son  is  required  to  give 
evidence  against  his  father,  and  a 
daughter  against  her  mother,  it  is  felt 
that  social  life  is  invaded,  and  it  is  from 
that  cause  that  the  objection  to  give 
information  arises.  I  ask  if  you  can 
remedy  that  by  this  clause  ?  The  only 
way  you  can  remedy  it  is  by  giving  the 
people  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  justice — not  abstract,  but  actual 
justice.  Your  tribunals,  so  far  from 
giving  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  will  increase  tenfold  the  ob- 
jection of  the  people  to  give  information, 
and  therefore  I  say  you  are  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  by  enacting  this  in- 
quisitorial clause.  You  say  that  you 
were  aided  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder  by  the  Crimes  Act;  but 
that  is  not  a  fact.  There  was  an  objec- 
tion to  give  evidence,  and  I  say  that 
this  Bill  will  intensify  rather  than  re- 
move the  feeling  which  exists  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is 
because  I  see  that  the  Government  are 
obstinately  bent  on  carrying  this  Bill 
that  I  am  trying  to  cut  down  and  limit 
the  operation  of  the  clause;  because, 
undoubtedly— and  I  say  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice — if  you  attempt  to 
obtain  evidence  by  these  inquisitorial 
means  you  will  certainly  compel  the 
people  to  withhold  evidence,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  your  tribunals 
were  such  as  to  inspire  theni  with  con- 
fidence. I  have  given  Notice  of  my 
intention  to  move  the  rejection  of  the 
clause  altogether ;  but  I  put  this  Amend- 
ment formally,  and  I  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  small  concession  that 
that  which  is  enacted  by  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Act  shall  be  applicable  to  this 
clause. 


Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  17,  at  the  end  of  the  fore- 
going ionendment,  to  insert  the  words  "  pro- 
yided  that  any  witness  so  appearing  shall  be 
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oatitled  to  have  present  at  any  snch  examina- 
tion or  other  proceeding  counsel  or  attorney 
on  his  or  her  behalf." — (Mr,  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  RICHAED  WEBSTER :  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  it  clear  why  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  accept  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  In 
the  Act  to  which  I  believe  he  has  re- 
ferred the  attendance  of  counsel  is 
allowed  for  the  prisoner  alone.  There 
is  no  power  for  counsel  or  attorney  to  be 
present  on  behalf  of  any  witness.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  back  on  the  arguments 
already  used ;  but  I  think  I  may  say,  d 
fortiorif  if  there  is  no  charge  made  against 
any  person  the  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  counsel  is  less  than  when  a  person  is 
charged.  The  Committee  will  oe  aware 
that  the  statements  made  before  the 
magistrates  are  not  to  be  used  against 
the  witness  in  any  shape  or  form  except 
in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury ; 
they  cannot  be  used  in  cross-examina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
witness  has  made  a  statement  and  after- 
wards gone  back  from  that  statement. 
That  has  been  stated  more  than  once  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and 
we  intend  to  make  it  clear  that  these 
depositions  shall  not  be  used  in  any 
way  except  in  the  case  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  urged  that  there  is  no  protection  for 
a  witness  who  is  examined  under  this 
clause  by  the  magistrates.  The  first 
objection  of  the  hon.  Member  is  founded 
on  the  31st  section  of  the  Probate  (Ire- 
land) Act,  which  I  believe  corresponds 
with  the  English  Act ;  but  if  the  Com- 
mittee remembers  why  this  was  enacted, 
they  will  see  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  two  cases.  The  other  ob- 
jection of  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  founded 
on  the  practice  in  bankruptcy.  Now,  a 
bankrupt  is  supposed  in  many  cases  to  be 
the  enemy  of  all  his  creditors ;  it  maj  be 
that  he  is  concealing  part  of  his  estate,  and 
that  there  are  a  number  of  actions  pending 
against  him,  and  therefore  when  a  bank- 
rupt is  being  examined,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  creditors  are  to  have  a  shot  at  him,  so  to 
speak,  it  is  thought  right  that  he  should 
have  counsel  or  attorney  attending  in  his 
behalf.  But,  taking  the  whole  range  of 
the  Criminal  and  Civil  Law,  except  in 
these  two  instances  there  is  no  authority 
or  precedent  for  counsel  or  attorney  being 
present  on  behalf  of  a  witness.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  take  any  part,  and  when 

ifr.  Marum 


counsel  are  present  it  is  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Court.  Again,  seeing 
that  these  inquiries  are  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  truth,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  guilt  of  indivi- 
duals, I  eay  it  would  be  very  undesir- 
able that  a  third  person  should  be  pre- 
sent. On  the  other  hand,  their  presence 
is  not  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
persons  examined,  as  has  been  shown.  It 
istherefore  impossible  thatHer  Majesty's 
Government  can  accept  this  Amendment, 
which,  while  it  is  not  required  for  the 
protection  of  witnesses,  would  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  clause. 

Me.  ANDERSON :  I  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  not  quite  covered  the  whole  of 
this  question,  because  there  is  another 
case  in  which  witnesses  are  entitled  to 
have  counsel  and  solicitors  to  protect 
them.  I  refer  to  examinations  under 
the  Companies'  Act.  Under  the  115ih 
section  of  that  Act  this  is  provided  for 
where  information  is  sought  with  regard 
to  the  winding  up  of  Companies.  The 
section  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Court  may 
summon  before  it  any  officer  of  the  Com- 
pany or  person  known  to  have  in  his 
possession  the  names  of  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  be  indebted  to  the  Company, 
and  the  Court  may  also  summon  any 
person  whom  the  Court  may  deem 
capable  of  giving  information  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  Company.  As  I  have  said, 
tmder  that  section  the  witness  is  entitled 
to  be  protected  by  solicitor  or  counsel, 
and  this  is  of  daily  occurrence.  Further, 
in  bankruptcy  examinations,  it  is  cus- 
tomary not  only  for  the  bankrupt  but 
witnesses  to  be  protected  in  this  way. 
This,  also,  is  the  everyday  practice  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  there  is  no  precedent  of 
this  kind  in  criminal  cases  ;  but  the  object 
of  the  clause,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
obtaining  of  information,  not  the  con- 
viction of  witnesses.  I  cannot  under- 
stand where  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
getting  information  if  the  witness  is 
allowed  to  be  protected  by  counsel  or 
attorney — on  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
adoption  of  this  Amendment  might 
facilitate  the  getting  of  information. 
Again,  these  powers  are  to  be  exercised 
by  persons  who  have  no  great  experience 
in  legal  matters,  and,  that  being  so,  I 
do  not  understand  why  we  should  objeot 
to  counsel  or  attorney  being  present  to 
assist  them  and  see  that  there  is  fair 
play.    I  shdl  regret  to  find  that,  after 
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f  urther  consideration,  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral still  objects  to  this  Amendment.  I 
believe  be  will  see  that  it  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  tbe  operation  of  the  clause, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  get  information. 
It  is  not  sought  to  convict  anyone  on  the 
evidence  taken  under  tliis  clause,  but  it 
may  nevertheless  occur  that  something 
may  be  got  out  of  a  witness  in  the 
examination  which  may  be  prejudicial  to 
him.  You  may  get  something  out  of  a 
witness  with  regard  to  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, for  instance,  and  although  you  do 
not  want  to  use  his  deposition  against 
him,  you  will  be  able  through  his  evi- 
dence to  summon  someone  else.  For 
these  reasons,  I  regard  the  clause  as 
most  dangerous,  and  trust  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  will  be  accepted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Me.  MOLLOY  :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  said  that  this  Amendment 
is  unnecessary  because  a  witness  does  not 
require  protection ;  but  I  think  there  will 
be  cases  in  Ireland  where  this  protection 
will  be  necessary.  Suppose  that  a  land- 
lord at  the  present  time  has  a  civil  action 
against  some  of  his  tenants,  and  sup- 
pose that  a  near  relative  of  the  landlord 
is  a  Besident  Magistrate.  In  that  case 
the  landlord  may  set  this  clause  in  motion 
against  his  tenants,  and  obtain  this  in- 
quisitorial examination.  The  landlord 
wants  evidence  against  the  tenants  in 
civil  actions  against  them.  You  will  prob- 
ably have  a  near  relative  of  a  landlord 
carrying  out  this  inquisitorial  examina- 
tion ;  and  if  the  witness  called  before  this 
person  has  no  one  to  protect  him,  ques- 
tions affecting  a  civil  action  may  be  asked, 
and  information  also  may  be  obtained, 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question  of  crime  or  offences  ^ques- 
tions which  would  be  used  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  landlord  in 
some  action  against  his  tenants.  Well, 
the  Attorney  General  says  that  a  witness 
does  not  require  anyone  to  assist  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  witness  most 
decidedly  does  require  this  assistance. 
If  there  was  a  solicitor  or  counsel  attend- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  witness,  he  would  not 
interfere  so  long  as  the  examination  was 
a  genuine  and  honest  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  evidence  with  regard 
to  a  particular  crime,  and  such  protection 
to  the  witness  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  In  the  case  I 
have  mentioned — and  I  take  that  as  one 


example  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  such  in  Ireland 
— this  Act  would  be  used,  not  for  a  legiti- 
mate purpose,  but  simply  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  exacting  evidence  from  the 
witness  to  be  used  on  a  future  occasion 
by  the  landlord  against  the  tenants.  The 
Government  think  counsel  should  not 
attend  on  behalf  of  the  witness,  then 
will  they  tell  me  how  the  witness  is  to 
be  protected  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned  ?  The  Government  can- 
not say  that  I  wish  these  powers  to  be 
exercised  in  such  a  dishonest  manner  as 
I  have  indicated,  and,  therefore,  if  they 
will  not  allow  counsel  or  solicitor  to 
attend  on  behalf  of  a  witness,  will  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  state  in 
what  way  the  witness  is  to  be  protected 
in  that  which  is  solely  his  private  in- 
terest? I  hope  the  Attorney  General 
will  give  some  hint  or  suggestion  as  to 
how  a  witness  is  to  be  protected  under 
these  circumstances. 

Mr.  WARMINGTON  (Monmouth, 
W.):  I  suppose  the  Government,  in 
proposing  this  section,  desire  that  it 
should  be  worked.  If  the  object  of  the 
Government  is  that  the  section  should 
be  worked,  they  should  take  steps  to  see 
that  it  is  worked  in  some  reasonable 
way.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
the  Attorney  General  say  that  the  exami- 
nation will  not  be  used  against  the  per- 
son examined.  "Why,  Sir,  it  will  be 
used  in  a  most  serious  manner.  It  will 
be  used  in  this  way — supposing  the  per- 
son who  has  been  examined  is  thought 
by  the  Government  to  have  stated  what 
is  untrue,  that  person  for  that  statement 
so  made  in  examination  can  be  charged 
with  perjury.  If  a  man  has  to  give 
evidence  on  the  chance  of  being  here- 
after charged  with  perjury,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable that  he  should  take  steps  to 
have  that  examination  made  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  to  see  that  proper 
questions  are  put  to  him — that  questions 
are  not  put  to  him  in  a  leading  form,  and 
that  questions  are  put  to  him  which  con- 
cern the  precise  offence  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  examined  ?  Surely  a  witness 
has  the  greatest  possible  interest  in 
havinfiT  his  examination  conducted  in  a 
reasonable  and  legal  manner,  and  di- 
rected to  the  precise  point,  and  the  pre- 
cise point  only,  whicn  is  mentioned  in 
his  summons.  Therefore,  I  maintain  to 
say  that  the  witness  has  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  or  in  what  he  states  in 
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his  examination  is  simply  begging  the 
quesiion.  The  very  object  of  a  witness 
having  to  be  examined  on  oath  is  that 
the  evidence  may  be  used  against  him 
hereafter  on  a  charge  of  perjury. 

Mb.  FINLAY  (Inverness,  &c.):  I 
hope  the  Government  will  resist  this 
Amendment.  If  it  is  introduced  the 
whole  section  will  be  rendered  useless. 
How  would  it  work  in  practice  ?  Why, 
what  would  happen  would  be  this — in 
many  cases  if  this  Amendment  were 
introduced,  a  professional  gentleman 
would  appear  at  the  inquiry  for  every 
witness,  and  would  object  to  every  ques- 
tion which  was  put,  and  raise  an  argu- 
ment upon  every  question.  In  this  way 
the  object  of  the  section,  which  is  to 
obtain  information,  would  be  absolutely 
defeat  ed 

Mr.  T.   M.   HEALY:  I  think  that 
Liberal  Unionist  Gentlemen  might  very 
well  hold  their  tongues  upon  this  mat- 
ter.    It  goes  without  saying  that  they 
are  opposed  to  all  our  Amendments,  and, 
therefore,  their  intervention  in  this  dis- 
cussion becomes  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  Obstruction.    We    know    before- 
hand what  they  would  say,  consequently 
the  only  effect  of  their  speaking  is  to 
waste  time.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  English  Attorney  General 
has  not  dealt  with  this  most  important 
question  as  to  the  asking  of  irrelevant 
questions,  and  the  whole  matter  turns 
upon  whether  the  man  who  puts  a  ques- 
tion to  a  witness  is  to  be  at  the  same 
time  the  judge  of  its  propriety,  and,  if 
it  is  not  answered  to  his  satisfaction,  be 
the  person  to  send  that  witness  to  gaol  ? 
That  was  the  question  raised  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  the  case  of  Father 
Keller.     What  Father  Keller  was  put 
in  gaol  for  was  this.     He  was  asked — 
"  Were  you  in  a  madhouse  in  Youghal 
on  a  particular  day  at  a  particular  hour  ?  " 
He  replied—**  I  decline  to  answer."   He 
might  have  been  asked  with  equal  pro- 
priety whether  he  had  taken  a  bath,  or 
whether  he  had  indulged  in  a  walk  by 
the  seaside  on  a  certain  day.    The  ques- 
tion raised  in  Court  was  that  the  in- 
quiries addressed  to  the  witnesses  should 
be  relevant  to  the  issue.    The  Bank- 
ruptcy Judge  departed  from  his  usual 
practice,  and  had  allowed  a  barrister  to 
be  in  attendance  to  watch  the  interests 
of  the  witness.     The  Counsel  objected 
to  this  question  as  an  irrelevant  one.     If 
the  Government  do  not  assent  to  this 
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Amendment,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  reasonable  one,  I  would  put  down 
an  Amendment  that  if  a  witness  con- 
siders a  question  irrelevant,   and  the 
magistrate  insists  upon  an  answer,  the 
witness  shall  have  an  appeal  to  the 
Attorney   General  for  Ireland  or  to  a 
Court  as  to  whether  the  question  is  irre- 
levant or  not,  and  whether  he  ought  to 
be  required  to  answer  it.     It  seems  to 
me  that  when  hon.  Gentlemen  connected 
with  Scotland  ask  the  Government  to 
stand  to  their  guns,  they  should  remem- 
ber that  in  Scotland    the    Procurator 
Fiscal  presides  over  the  inquiry,  and 
that  another  gentleman  asks  the  ques- 
tions.     ['*No,  no!"]     Well,  it  is  so 
laid  down  in  all  the  books  of  authority. 
The  Irish  Chief  Secretary  has  not  written 
a  book  on  the  question ;  but  there  is  a 
book  written  by  **  Mr.  Macdonald  "  (the 
Lord  Advocate),  and  we  have  had  the 
temerity  to  look  into  that  book,  and  havo 
found  that  what  I  say  is  stated  there. 
It  may  be  bad  law,  but  it  is  so  stated  in 
that  book.    I  ask,  will  the  Government 
do  anything  to  remedy  this  defect  ?    We 
are  told  a  great  deal  about  the  law  of 
Scotland,  and  that  law  of  Scotland  has 
been  the  ground  upon  which  this  section 
has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  supported. 
We  are  entitled  to  anticipate  something 
of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  occurring 
between  the  person  who  puts  the  ques- 
tion and  the  person  who  answers.    Ques- 
tions that  are  irrelevant  some  witnesses 
will  refuse  to  answer,  and  we  contend 
that  there  should  be  someone  at  the  in- 
quiry to  decide  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
line  of  examination.     If  the  Kesident 
Magistrate  chooses  to  ask  a  child  whe- 
ther it  has  been  vaccinated,  and  the 
child  refuses  to  answer,  he  might  send 
it  to  prison.     We  complain  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  addressed  themselves 
to  that  question.    We  have  a  right  to 
know  who  is   to  decide,  when  an  im- 
portant question  is  put,  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  relevant  and  legal  that  a  proper 
one  ought  to  be  put. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Eush- 
cliffe) :  I  merely  rise  to  recall  for  a 
moment  what  the  object  of  this  Bill  really 
is.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sits 
on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  always  use 
the  word  ** crime"  in  connection  with 
it;  but  we  have  the  word  of  a  much 
more  important  person  than  anyone  wlio 
sits  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  as  to 
what  it  is  intended  to  cope  with  by  ihia 
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measure.  I  refer  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  noble  Marquess  says — **  We  have 
offered  a  measure  to  the  other  House  to 
X)ut  a  stop  to  certain  combinations."  In 
view  of  that  most  authoritative  declara- 
tion that  this  Bill  is  meant  to  put  a  stop 
to  certain  combinations  of  tenants,  which 
have  been  declared  by  an  equally  high 
authority  to  be  their  salvation,  I  think 
we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  dealing 
with  the  Amendments  we  are  consider- 
ing. I  think  the  Amendment  now  be- 
fore us  is  one  that  the  Government 
ought  in  common  justice  to  accept,  look- 
ing at  the  object  for  which  this  Bill  is 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  p.  J.  POWEE  ( Waterford,  E.)  : 
As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  the 
gentlemen  to  be  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  are  gentlemen 
in  whom  we  have  and  can  have  no  con- 
fidence. They  are  political  opponents 
to  us,  and  we  know  from  experience  how 
the  Act  will  be  administered.  Many  of 
my  hon.  Friends  have  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Crimes  Act  was 
administered  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  We  had  at  that  time  a  Go- 
vernment which  had  some  pretence  to 
being  just ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that 
term  could  in  any  way  be  applied  to  the 
Government  we  have  now.  We  know 
that,  when  this  Act  is  put  in  force,  it 
will  not  be  put  in  force  to  resist  real 
criminals,  but  that  it  will  be  put  in  force 
to  grapple  with  political  opponents,  and, 
consequently,  I  think  that  every  safe- 
guard should  be  used  to  prevent  a  gross 
abuse  of  these  powers.  Now,  as  the 
Bill  at  present  stands,  this  clause  will 
apply  not  only  to  proclaimed  districts 
where  serious  crime  does  exist,  but  also 
to  unproclaimed  districts.  Witnesses  may 
be  summoned  from  any  part  of  Ireland  to 
give  evidence  before  this  inquisitorial 
Court,  and  it  is  certainly  most  reason- 
able that  witnesses  should  be  prevented 
from  being  insulted  by  Stipendiary  Ma- 
gistrates, who  are  only  too  prone  to  insult 
them.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  one  of  the  Divi- 
sions of  King's  County,  questions  may 
be  put  to  witnesses  in  this  inquisitorial 
Court  which  may  seriously  affect  the 
civil  relations  of  the  witnesses.  He  has 
given  instances,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  most  of  us,  in  our  different  consti- 
tuencies, could  give  instances,  where 
civil  actions  are  pending  against  men 
against  whom  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 


will  certainly  be  enforced.  It  is  assumed 
that  leading  questions  will  not  be  asked. 
I  should  like  the  Committee  to  tell  me 
how  ignorant  men  will  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  questions  which  are 
leading  and  questions  which  are  not 
leading,  or  how  they  will  be  able  to  tell 
what  questions  will  injure  them  in  their 
private  affairs,  and  which  will  not.  No 
matter  how  this  question  is  looked  at, 
we  think  that,  for  the  safeguarding  of 
the  interests  of  the  witnesses  who  are  to 
be  examined  before  these  inquisitorial 
Courts,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  witnesses  should  be  provided  with 
the  protection  of  either  an  attorney  or  a 
counsel. 

Me.  FLYNN  rCork,  N.) :  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  England  has  quoted 
the  Petty  Sessions  Act  in  support  of  the 
Government  proposal ;  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  nothing  contained  in  that  Act 
with  regard  to  the  non-attendance  of 
counsel  or  witnesses  is  a  precedent  for 
the  Star  Chamber  inquiry  contemplated 
by  this  measure.  There  is  not  the  least 
analogy  between  the  Petty  Sessions  Act 
and  these  Star  Chamber  inquiries.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  will  be 
held  with  closed  doors.  There  will  be 
no  reporters  present,  and  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  anyone  knowing  what 
is  going  on.  In  the  Petty  Sessions  Court, 
however,  reporters  are  in  attendance,  so 
that  everyone  knows  perfectly  well  what 
is  going  on.  If  witnesses  are  subjected 
to  unfair  pressure  there  is  the  adequate 
protection  of  public  opinion  to  deal  with 
the  case.  Therefore  that  argument  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  does 
not  hold  water.  He  says,  further,  that 
in  his  view  no  protection  is  required  for 
witnesses.  Now,  this  is  a  very  strong 
assumption,  totally  unwarranted  and  un- 
supported by  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Ireland.  It  is  totally  unwarranted 
and  unsupported  by  what  has  occurred 
under  the  Crimes  Act,  1 882,  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years ;  it  is  totally  unwar- 
ranted and  unsupported  by  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  men  who  are  to 
administer  this  Act.  No  protection, 
forsooth,  for  the  witnesses !  Why,  where 
inquiries  have  been  held  in  Cork  we  have 
had  respectable  men  examined,  on  whom 
no  possible  suspicion  of  criminality  could 
rest — gentlemen  of  as  high  a  character, 
nay,  a  far  higher  character  than  the  men 
who  tried  them.    We  have  had  gentle- 
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men  in  Cork  examined  who  were  taken 
away  from  their  business  for  five  or  six 
days  together,  large  traders,  and  others 
of  all  kinds ;  and  irrelevant  and  tedious 
and  impertinent  questions  have  been  put 
to  them.  I  know  of  cases  in  which  in- 
sulting questions  were  asked  of  a  man, 
which  had  no  relevancy  to  the  point  at 
issue.  We  knew  perfectly  well  at  the 
time  that  the  object  of  the  investigation 
was  not  to  discover  crime,  but  to  find  out 
the  secrets  of  the  National  League ;  and 
as  sure  as  this  Act  is  before  the  Committee 
at  the  present  moment,  so  surely  will 
this  clause  be  put  into  operation  for 
similar  purposes.  This  present  clause, 
I  feel  confident,  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion not  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
crime  or  so-called  otfences,  but,  as  anhon. 
Member  above  the  Gangway  a  short  time 
ago  stated — quoting  a  very  high  autho- 
rity— for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
combinations.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Ghentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
England  knows  nothing  whatever  about 
the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland,  or  he 
would  not  have  said  that  there  is  no  pro- 
tection required  for  witnesses  who  will 
be  examined  under  this  clause.  In  view 
of  what  has  occurred  already  in  Ireland, 
in  view  of  what  has  occurred  under  the 
Grimes  Act  of  1882,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  witnesses  will  be  examined  by 
hostile  people  on  information  supplied 
by  spies,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  will  be  examined  hostilely  and 
sternly,  and  by  anything  but  a  fair  and 
impartial  Judge  presiding  on  the  Bench, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  questions 
unfair  and  altogether  irrelevant  will  not 
be  asked.  We  distrust  the  impartiality 
of  the  tribimal,  and  we  say  if  these  in- 
quiries are  to  be  hold,  if  at  the  present 
time  the  Government  think  it  necessary 
to  revive  these  powers,  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization  and  which  are 
pointed  out  by  historians  of  to-day  as  one 
of  the  blots  on  the  former  civilization  of 
this  and  other  countries — if  these  powers 
are  to  be  revived  in  Ireland  under  a  Go- 
vernment notoriously  hostile  and  un- 
friendly to  the  population  and  to  com- 
binations of  the  people,  we  ask  that,  at 
any  rate,  those  unfortunate  people  who 
may  not  have  committed  any  offence  or 
crime  shall  be  afforded  that  protection 
which  this  clause  does  not  afford,  and 
that  their  ignorance  shall  be  defended 
by  the  presence  of  some  competent  legal 
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advocate  in  Court  to  watch  the  course  of 
the  inquiry. 

The  first  LOED  of  the  TREA- 
8URY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  Once  more  I  would  make 
an  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  I 
fully  admit  their  right  to  make  a  protest 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind ;  but  the  Go- 
vernment have  stated  the  ground  upon 
which  they  feel  it  impossible  to  accept 
the  Amendment,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  arguments  which  have  since 
been  addressed  to  them  are  not  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  induce  us  to  alter  our 
determination.  The  constant  repetition 
of  arguments  against  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  will  not  advance  the  view 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  take.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men are  simply  repeating  again  and 
again  statements  which  have  already 
been  presented  to  us  sufiiciently  and 
eloquently  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  below 
the  Gangway.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  we 
may  be  allowed  to  divide  without  devot- 
ing any  more  time  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
think  the  success  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man met  with  when  he  made  his  last 
appeal  has  induced  him  somewhat  to 
abuse  his  position.  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  on  the  last  occasion,  appealed 
to  us  to  come  to  a  Division,  we  had  had 
speech  after  speech  from  the  Gentlemen 
sitting  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite, 
and  what  is  more  important,  we  had 
a  promise  of  concessions  made  on  the 
matter  under  discussion,  therefore  that 
is  no  parallel  to  the  present  case,  and 
what  has  already  taken  place  I  think 
somewhat  detracts  from  the  appeal  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  makes.  It  is 
an  important  matter,  and  one  that  should 
be  somewhat  further  pressed  on  the  Go- 
vernment, who  at  present  have  only  put 
forward  one  of  their  Members  to  reply 
to  the  repeated  arguments  that  have 
been  pressed  upon  them  from  this  side 
of  the  House.  The  relevancy  and  pro- 
priety of  this  Amendment  appears  to 
me  to  depend  upon  two  considerations. 
The  first  is  this,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
the  protection  of  witnesses  who  may  be 
examined  on  these  inquiries  that  they 
should  be  represented  at  these  inquiries 
in  some  legal  way,  and  consequently 
the  granting  of  such  a  protection  cannot 
in  any  way  detract  from  the  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  hold- 
ing of  these  inquiries.    It  appears  to 
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me  that  both  these  questions  may  be 
properly  answered  in  a  way  favourable 
to  the  Amendment.  In  the  first  place, 
could  any  good  reason  be  urged,  or  any 
proper  grounds  put  forward,  for  the 
proposition  that  some  protection  is  re< 
quired  for  witnesses  who  may  be  ex- 
amined on  these  inquiries.  Speaker  after 
speaker  has  got  up  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  has  pointed  out  that  very 
serious  dangers  indeed  may  arise  to 
witnesses  from  the  want  of  such  pro- 
tection. Let  me  call  attention  to  this 
fact  that  the  Oovernment  have  already 
admitted,  by  accepting  an  Amendment 
from  this  side  of  the  House  to  the  efifect 
that  if  a  witness  is  a  person  who  has 
committed  a  crime,  or  is  the  wife  of  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  crime,  it 
shall  not  be  competent  for  the  magis- 
trate to  proceed  further  with  the  ex- 
amination, and  that  the  witness  should  be 
immediately  discharged  therefrom.  I 
ask,  therefore,  what  good  object  is  to 
bo  served  by  resisting  the  insertion  of 
these  words  in  the  clause,  and  by  re- 
fusing to  give  these  persons  the  pro- 
tection which  has  been  pointed  out 
against  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
holding  the  inquiry.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  magistrate  proceeding 
in  his  inquiry  after  the  witness  has 
admitted  that  he  has  been  party  to 
an  offence,  notwithstanding  what  the 
Government  has  said.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  witnesses  who  may  be 
examined  may  be  ignorant  persons  who 
have  not  made  a  study  of  this  Bill,  and 
who  may  not  know  what  their  rights 
are — persons  who  would,  therefore,  be 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Besident 
Magistrates  holding  the  inquiry.  There- 
fore it  would,  in  this  state  of  things,  be 
in  the  power  of  any  ignorant,  incom- 
petent, or  malignant  Resident  Magis- 
trate to  proceed  in  the  teeth  of  the  Act, 
and  examine  persons  under  these  cir- 
cumstances though  the  House  has 
solemnly  declared  that  such  examina- 
tion should  not  be  pursued.  Let  us 
take  the  case  that  an  hon.  Friend  of 
mine  mentioned,  in  which  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Besident  Magistrate 
holding  the  inquiry  under  this  clause  to 
abuse  his  position  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  from  witnesses  evidence  not 
at  all  relevant  to  the  offence  being  in- 
quired into,  but  which  could  be  used 
against  the  witness  in  civil  proceedings. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  impor- 


tant case,  and  upon  the  question  which 
it  involves  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  omitted 
to  notice  that  we  have  received  no  reply 
from  any  of  his  Colleagues  sitting  on 
that  Bench.  I  venture  to  say  that 
dozens  of  cases  could  be  mentioned  in 
which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  pre- 
siding magistrate  to  act  in  a  manner 
grossly  unfair,  and  to  put  question  after 
question  improperly  to  witnesses  against 
which  witnesses  would  and  could  have 
no  protection  such  as  would  be  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  attendance  of  a  soli- 
citor or  counsel  to  watch  over  their  inte- 
rests. I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  this 
is  a  very  important  question,  and  before 
we  go  to  a  Division,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes,  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  some  answer  from  the  Front 
Bench  opposite.  As  to  the  question  that 
arises — namely,  would  a  court  of  justice 
suffer  any  defeat  or  detriment  from  the 
acceptance  of  this  Amendment,  or  would 
any  benefit  which  might  be  assumed  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  this  clause 
in  its  present  form  be  in  any  way  mili- 
tated against  by  the  witnesses  being 
allowed  to  have  an  advocate  present — 
I  would  point  out  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  the  only  Member  of  the 
Government  who  told  us  what  the  view 
of  the  Government  is  on  this  matter.  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  no  such 
interference  would  take  place.  He  has 
not  attempted  to  show  how  the  presence 
of  a  solicitor  or  barrister  could  in  any 
way  militate  against  the  success  of  the 
inquiry;  he  has  not  ventured  to  allege 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  person  could 
be  used  in  a  way  to  prevent  the  course 
of  justice,  or  to  prevent  this  inquiry 
being  held,  or  in  any  way  to  defeat  the 
object  with  which  such  an  inquiry  would 
be  held.  He  has  contented  himself  with 
this  one  argument,  that  the  proposal 
contained  in  this  Amendment  is  contrary 
to  precedent.  Well,  unfortunately  the 
whole  of  the  proposals  of  this  Bill  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  will  make  it  distinctly 
difficult  to  find  precedents  bearing  upon 
them.  The  proposals  of  this  measure 
are  novel  and  unprecedented,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  any 
precedent  for  the  Amendment  we  pro- 
pose. Our  proposals  are  unprecedented, 
because  the  provisions  we  are  asking 
the  Committee  to  amend  are  themselves 
nnpreoedented.  I  therefore  contend 
that  this  Committee  cannot  take  such 
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an  answer  as  that  as  conclusive  on  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  Hon. 
Oentlemen  are  in  the  hahit  of  coming  in 
ahout  half- past  12  o'clock  at  night  and 
sitting  like  mutes  at  a  funeral  until 
someone,  without  having  heard  a  word 
of  the  debate,  moves  the  cloture,  when 
they  go  into  the  Lobby  against  us,  we 
having  throughout  the  early  portion  of 
the  evening  been  speaking  in  support  of 
our  Amendments  to  empty  Benches. 
Such  a  process  seems  to  be  taking  place 
at  the  present  moment.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  are  not  to  repeat  our 
statements;  but  I  would  remind  him 
that,  owing  to  the  mental  construction 
of  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  it  needs 
five  or  six  repetitious  of  an  argument 
to  hammer  it  into  their  heads.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  our  arguments  over 
and  over  again  before  we  can  get  any- 
thing from  the  Government.  I  think  ia 
a  matter  such  as  this  we  have  a  right  to 
argue  our  case  fully.  The  power  con- 
tained in  this  clause  in  its  present  form 
is  one  which  will  enable  the  Eesident 
Magistrates  of  Ireland  to  torture  every 
witness  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  and  subject  them  to  an  inquisi- 
torial investigation.  Our  proposal  is 
that  witnesses  brought  before  these  Be- 
sident  Magistrates,  should,  before  this 
torture  is  inflicted  on  them,  have  the 
benefit  of  legal  advice,  and  we  call  upon 
the  Government  to  put  forth  whatever 
shreds  of  argument  they  may  have  to 
justify  their  opposition  to  this  reason- 
able demand.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  discuss  this  matter.  We  desire, 
in  discussing  this  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  give  to  witnesses  the  benefit  of 
professional  advice  and  assistance,  and 
that  proposal  of  ours  is  opposed  as  un- 
warrantable by  the  Government  who  de- 
fend this  clause  by  a  number  of  legal 
advocates— seven,  I  think — who  have 
spoken  for  them  on  this  matter.  Well,  if 
tneGovemmontfoundit  difficult  to  defend 
this  clause  except  by  calling  in  to  their 
aid  seven  legal  gentlemen  who  are 
paid  largo  sums  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers  ;  I  think  the  unfortunate 
people  who  will  bo  brought  for  exami- 
nation have  as  good  a  right  to  a  legal 
opinion,  for  which  they  will  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Do  the  Government 
think  that  tholibertiesof  witnesses  can  be 
more  safely  entrusted  to  Resident  Magis- 

Mr,  Jfaurice  Jlealy 


trates  without  legal  assistance,  than  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  clause  can  be 
presented  to  the  House  without  legal 
assistance  ?  I  think  the  Besident  Magis- 
trate is  at  least  as  much  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  an  advocate  appearing  for 
the  witnesses  as  the  government  is 
benefited  by  several  legal  gentlemen  ap- 
pearing in  support  of  their  proposals. 
I  think  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people  are  of  more  importance  to 
this  Committee  than  the  dinners  of 
hon.  Members,  and  therefore  we  are 
determined  to  debate  this  question  to 
the  utmost. 

Me.  W.  BOWEN  ROWLANDS  (Car- 
diganshire) :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  do  well  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  Members  in  this 
matter.  This  is  confessedly  an  excep- 
tional proposal  as  far  as  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Ire- 
land are  concerned,  and  it  seems  to  me 
desirable  in  that  state  of  things  that 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  no  unfair  use  should 
bo  made  of  the  powers  which  are 
to  be  entrusted  to  gentlemen  who  in 
the  main  are  absolutely  without  know- 
ledge of  legal  matters.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, so  far  as  their  principles  are 
identical  with  the  professed  aims  of  the 
Government,  would  have  been  satisfied 
that  this  Amendment  should  have  been 
introduced.  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience of  matters  of  this  kind  profes- 
sionally, and  I  would  ask  what  harm  can 
be  done  by  accepting  this  Amendment  ?  If 
proper  questions  are  asked  by  the  magis- 
trates, to  whom  these  powers  are  given, 
of  the  witnesses  before  them,  then  the 
counsel  or  attorney  appearing  for  such 
witnesses  would  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  if  improper  questions  are  put 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  person 
whose  evidence  is  to  be  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  launching  some  case 
against  some  other  person  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  having  competent  ad- 
vice afforded  him.  It  need  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  counsel  should  bo 
employed  in  every  case.  I  would  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  English  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  whether,  in  regard  to  bank- 
ruptcy inquiries,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  counsel  appearing  for  per* 
sons  are  entitled  to  make  a  speech,  or 
even  entitled   to  cross-exandnei   there 
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is  not  a  great  protection  in  having  the 
advice  of  a  legal  gentleman  as  to  the 
relevancy  and  propriety  of  questions 
which  are  put  to  witnesses.  It  is  found 
to  be  very  essential  to  have  such  advice 
in  order  that  the  witnesses  may  be  satis- 
fied that  the  investigation  is  being  pur- 
sued in  a  manner  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act.  Ify  as  we  have  been  told,  and  as 
my  own  experience  teaches  me  is  likely 
to  be  the  case,  witnesses  are  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  who  belong  to  the  less 
educated  and  ignorant  classes,  what  will 
be  the  state  of  things  ?  Is  it  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  protec- 
tion  of  legal  advice  ?  I  do  not  wish  to 
protract  this  debate  unduly,  but  I  would 
press  upon  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  why  they  oppose  this 
Amendment,  or  what  harm  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  suggested  would  do  to 
the  legitimate  operation  of  the  Act. 
Here  you  have  a  Court  inquiring  into 
matters  which  are  not  within  the  limits 
of  a  specific  indictment  or  the  sub- 
ject of  a  direct  or  specifio  charge. 
The  inquiry  under  the  clause  will 
be  a  fishing  inquiry,  and  as  I  have 
said,  the  only  analogy  in  our  law 
as  to  the  inquiry  is  the  inquiry  which 
takes  place  under  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 
and  there  the  attendance  of  an  advocate, 
although  his  power  is  restricted,  is  ad- 
mitted. As  I  have  said,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  speak,  and  he  may  not  be  allowed 
to  cross-examine;  but  his  presence  is 
permitted,  and  he  is  allowed  to  give  ad- 
vice, and  the  mere  fact  of  such  advice 
being  permitted  is  an  encouragement  to 
the  witness,  and  also  a  protection.  As 
the  proceedings  under  this  clause  are  of 
a  private  character,  it  is  more  than  ever 
desirable  that  some  person  should  be  in 
attendance  who  would  be  able  to  carry 
out-of-doors  a  proper  account  of  what 
took  place  before  the  magistrate.  Of 
course  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
respectable  practitioners  would  be  en- 
gaged for  the  witnesses,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  presence  of  such  profes- 
sional gentleman  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  harm 
could  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  this 
Amendment,  and  I  am  extremely  de- 
sirous that  when  exceptional  legislation 
of  this  kind  is  adopted,  all  necessary 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  secure  its 
being  administered  in  a  fair  manner.  It  is 
particularly  essential,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  every  opportunity  should  be  given 


for  making  a  true  statement  out-of-doors 
of  what  takes  place  at  this  private  in- 
quiry ;  and  I  am  eorry  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  able,  in  any  way, 
to  accede  to  the  proposal  which  has  now 
been  made  to  them.  In  the  case  of  a 
Division,  I  shall  feel  myself  bound  to 
vote  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  asked  the  Government  to 
consider  one  point  in  the  examination 
with  reference  to  which  it  is  plainly 
desirable  that  a  solicitor  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  present.  I  mean  when  the 
warrant  for  the  committal  is  about  to  be 
made  out.  The  Amendment  says  a 
solicitor  should  be  present  at  the  ex- 
amination from  beginning  to  end  ;  but 
I  would  suggest,  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
who  say  that  the  presence  of  a  solicitor 
or  a  barrister  would  put  an  end  to  that 
privacy  and  secrecy  which  they  think  to 
be  the  essence  of  the  whole  clause,  that 
the  period  at  which  the  committal  is 
about  to  bo  made  out  is  the  time  above 
all  others  when  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a  counsel  should  be  present  repre- 
senting the  witness.  Kemember  that 
these  witnesses  are  not  criminals.  They 
are  not  brought  up  for  trial,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  persons  over  whom  the 
Committee  should  try  to  throw  some 
protection.  Take  it  that  a  time  has 
come  when  a  witness,  who  has  been 
answering  every  question  fairly  and 
fully,  says — **  You  are  going  too  far," 
and  refuses  to  say  anything  more.  Take 
it  that  a  time  has  come  when  he  may 
say — **This  is  a  matter  involving  my 
property  or  my  character,"  or  **Thi8  is 
an  insulting  question,  and  before  I  go 
any  further  I  should  like  to  consult  a 
legal  adviser,"  or  **I  think  this  is  a 
question  which  should  not  be  put,  and  I 
would  like  it  to  be  put  in  the  presence 
of  a  solicitor."  If  the  Government  can- 
not see  their  way  to  accept  the  spirit  of 
the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I 
think  this  is  a  time  when  they  ought  to 
indicate  it.  What  aro  the  powers  of 
these  gentlemen  sitting  there  in  absolute 
secrecy  ?  To  use  the  words  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary— 
*'  If  the  witness  refuses  to  answer  a 
question  the  magistrate  may  commit 
him."  But  supposing  a  question  is  put 
to  him  which  he  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  answer.  Without  this  Amend* 
ment  Uiere  would  be  no  possibility  of 
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tbe  witnefis  arguing  with  the  magistrate. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  magistrate  has 
put  a  question  and  that  the  witness  refuses 
to  answer  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
his  committal.  There  will  be  no  access 
so  far  as  the  witness  and  his  friends  are 
concerned,  to  the  shorthand  writers' 
notes.  I  ask,  therefore,  is  it  not  fair  that  a 
witness  should  have  some  means  of  ex- 
amining into  the  right,  in  certain  in- 
stances, of  exercising  this  immense 
power  of  committal.  I  would  put  it  to 
the  Committee,  would  it  not  be  fair  to 
give  the  witness  a  chance  of  saying,  at  a 
certain  point — **  Have  you  the  right  of 
exercising  this  power  of  committal  ? 
What  have  I  done  ?  "  A  man  has  no 
right  to  be  troubled  at  all  to  give  evi- 
dence unless  he  is  supposed  to  have 
knowledge  of  guilt  and  is  concealing  it. 
This  man  should  have  a  right  to  legal 
protection — it  is  a  liberty  which  every- 
body possesses.  Under  this  measure,  a 
magistrate  will  have  power  to  call  upon 
witnesses  to  produce  all  kinds  of  papers 
and  documents ;  and  I  want  to  know 
where  this  power  will  end,  if  we  have 
not  an  Amendment  such  as  this  inserted 
in  the  clause  ?  What  may  not  a  witness 
be  asked  to  produce  ?  He  may  be  asked 
to  produce  his  love  letters.  I  know  of 
nothing,  as  the  clause  is  framed,  to  stop 
the  course  of  the  inquiry.  The  refusal 
to  produce  a  single  one  of  his  private 
letters  would  enable  a  magistrate  to  send 
him  to  gaol.  And  surely  in  such  a  mat- 
ter as  that  a  man  should  have  the  right 
to  ask  that  he  may  have  counsel,  through 
whom  he  can  say — **  Have  I  not  a  right 
to  refuse  to  produce  these  things  ?  "  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  wit- 
nesses will  be  examined  before  local 
people,  in  the  different  localities,  and 
upon  information  supplied  locally.  They 
may  be  examined  by  the  agents  of  their 
own  landlords ;  and  I  want  to  ask  if  it 
is  not  right  that  they  should  have  some 
protection  against  malice,  against  ill- 
will,  against  unfair  questions,  and 
against  questions  put  with  an  ulterior 
motive.  If  the  Government  do  not  agree 
with  the  Amendment  as  proposed,  let 
them  adopt  it  in  the  modified  form  I 
have  suggested.  Surely,  if  the  Head  of 
the  Government  comes  in  and  finds  that 
we  are  so  reasonable,  we  shall  not,  when 
in  future  he  makes  his  strong  appeals  to 
the  House,  have  strength  enough  to  re- 
sist him.  He  speaks  with  such  earnest- 
nessy  when  he  gets  in  that  humour,  that 

Mr.  O'Doherty 


we  are  bound  to  accede  to  his  wishes.  I 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  to  be  able  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment qualified  in  the  way  I  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  J.  BRYN  ROBERTS  (Carnar- 
vonshire,  Eifion) :  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Srd  sub-section  of  this  clause  will 
have  an  important  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Committee  in  deciding 
on  this  Amendment.  I  would  wish  to 
discuss  the  sub-section  as  far  as  it  bears 
on  the  importance  of  the  admission  of  a 
solicitor  or  advocate  to  defend  a  wit- 
ness. It  might  be  urged  that  because — 

*'  A  witness  examined  under  this  sub-section 
shall  not  be  excused  from  answering  any  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto  may 
criminate,  or  tend  to  criminate,  himself," 

that,  therefore,  there  is  less  necessity  for 
the  presence  of  an  advocate ;  but  I  would 
point  out  that  that  sub -section  is  not 
passed,  and  may  not  be  passed.  It  is 
not  a  fair  method,  in  discussing  a  certain 
provision,  to  look  ahead  to  another  pro- 
vision, and  say  that  a  certain  course 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  pre- 
judicing what  is  to  follow.  We  are  en- 
titled, I  contend,  to  discuss  this  matter 
as  though  the  3rd  sub-section  were  not 
in  the  Bill  at  all,  and  as  if  it  were  quite 
on  the  cards  that  it  will  not  be  passed. 
If  then  it  should  not  be  passed  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  proposition  that 
a  witness,  although  not  legally  bound  to 
answer  a  question  which  would  criminate 
himself,  yet  should  not  have  the  right  of 
having  counsel  to  defend  him  from  irre- 
levant questions.  Whether  the  3rd  sub- 
section is  rejected  or  not,  the  question  is 
whether  irrelevant  questions  should  be 
permitted.  It  is  impossible  for  a  witness 
to  protect  himself  against  a  Resident 
Magistrate.  It  requires  a  qualified  per- 
son, skilled  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  to 
see  what  questions  are  proper  and  rele- 
vant, and  what  are  not.  As  one  prac- 
tising in  the  Legal  Profession,  it  has 
frequently  been  my  duty  to  attend  police 
courts  before  unpaid  magistrates,  and  I 
can  say,  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
there  is  no  branch  of  the  law  on  which 
these  gentlemen  have  greater  difficulty 
than  on  questions  of  the  relevancy  of 
evidence.  All  other  matters  they  can 
get  into,  and  do  get  into,  very  well. 
They  can  consider  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and,  to  some  extent,  judge  of  cases  put 
before  them ;  but  the  rules  of  evidence, 
especially  as  to  what  questions  are  rele*> 
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vant  and  what  are  not,  they  are  singu- 
larly unable  to  deal  with.  Unpaid  magis- 
trates do  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
glimmer  of  capacity  for  dealing  with 
such  subjects.  A  case  came  within  my 
own  kaowledge,  only  a  short  time  ago, 
where  a  principal  witness  against  the 
accused  was  asked  whether  there  was 
not  a  bitter  feud  existing  between  him 
and  his  family  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
accused  on  the  other,  and  the  magistrate 
would  not  allow  that  question  to  be  put 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  relevant, 
though,  of  course,  anyone  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  law,  would  know  that  it  was 
most  relevant  to  the  credibility  of  the 
witness.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  soli- 
citor engaged  in  the  case,  and  he  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  put  the  question ;  and 
owing  solely  to  his  presence  and  his  per- 
sistency the  question  was  allowed  to  be 
put.  But  equally  before  these  inquiries 
irrelevant  questions  will  be  put  if  a 
solicitor  or  a  barrister  is  not  allowed  to 
be  present.  In  passing  a  Coercion  Bill 
of  this  kind  into  law,  we  ought  always 
to  boar  in  mind  how  previous  Coercion 
Bills  have  been  exercised  in  Ireland. 
This  is  a  consideration  that  ought  never 
be  absent  from  our  minds.  We  ought  to 
consider  how  the  Act  of  1881  was  worked 
— in  fact,  how  all  these  Acts  are  worked. 
The  Act  of  1881  was  worked  upon  infor- 
mation supplied  by  local  partizans  of  the 
landlord  and  Conservative  Party  in  the 
districts  in  which  the  Act  was  in  opera- 
tion. In  one  of  the  debates  on  that  Bill 
I  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  give 
an  illustration  of  a  number  of  tenants 
who  had  applied  in  a  body  for  a  re- 
duction of  rent ;  and  the  spokesman  of 
the  party  was  told  by  the  agent — **I 
will  have  you  in  Kilmainham  by  to- 
morrow night."  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
man  was  put  into  gaol  within  24 
hours. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Was  his  name 
Crosbie  ? 

Me.  J.  BRYN  EOBEETS :  Yes;  that 
was  the  name.  That  was  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  Mr.  Forster  said  that  the 
Act  could  never  be  used.  Mr.  Forster, 
when  he  was  granting  his  permission  to 
arrest  that  man,  did  not  know  but  that  it 
was  a  proper  case  for  arrest.  No  doubt 
he  believed,  when  he  gave  his  permis- 
sion, that  the  man  was  one  of  those 
^^ village  ruffians''  of  whom  he  had 
spoken.    Therefore,  we  must  take  it  that 


the  information  supplied  him  by  some 
local  partizan  was  that  Mr.  Orosbie  was 
a  village  ruffian,  and  that  Mr.  Forster 
acted  honestly  on  the  dishonest  informa- 
tion so  supplied  him.  How  can  such 
occurrences  as  that  be  avoided  in  the 
future  ?  Under  this  clause,  witnesses 
will  be  summoned  on  the  information  of 
local  partizans,  who  will  give  onesided 
information  as  a  groundwork  for  exa- 
mining a  witness ;  and  when  that  is  so, 
I  think  it  is  most  important  that  so  un- 
English  a  proceeding  as  secret  examina- 
tion— the  torturing  of  a  witness  in  pri- 
vate— should  not  be  adopted  without 
professional  advice  being  afforded  such 
witness.  I,  therefore,  think  this  clause 
should  not  be  passed  into  law  without 
the  Amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Me.  EDWAED  HAERINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
be  expected  to  respond  so  readily  to  the 
appeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  We  take 
a  great  interest  in  this  matter ;  and 
on  the  presumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  attacking  the  liberties  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  Irish  people,  we  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  so  generous  as  to 
pay  out  this  Crimes  Bill  fathom  by 
fathom  whenever  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man chooses  to  stand  up  and  make  an 
appeal  to  us.  This  is  what  is  before 
the  Committee ;  and  let  English  gentle- 
men understand  it.  We  give  you— 
I  do  not  say  readily,  but  you  outvote  us, 
and  we  give  you — the  power  of  calling 
witnesses  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  out  of  their  beds,  if  you  like ;  we 
give  you  power  to  bring  up  persons  who 
have  not  been  accused  of  any  crime, 
and  to  examine  them  upon  anything 
with  this  one  reservation — that  we  ask 
that  these  persons  shall  have  by  them, 
sitting  at  their  sides,  a  legal  adviser 
who  will  be  prepared  to  direct  them  as 
to  whether  questions  are  relevant  or 
not,  and  as  to  whether,  in  a  certain  line 
of  answer,  they  are  not  likely  to  crimi- 
nate themselves.  I  think  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  Her  Majesty^s  Government 
that  they  should  accept  the  Amendment. 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  spoke  a- while  ago  from  the 
Front  Bencn  opposite,  seemed  not  to 
know — and  that  is  what  we  complain  of 
generally  against  the  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  they  do  not 
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knofr  what  thoj  thmntolrefimoai].  Thej 
nay  that  thc^ro  should  bo  no  third  party 
b<»twoori  tho  magintrate  and  the  wit- 
ntinn ;  but  wo  havo  it  already  from  them 
that  thoro  i«  to  bo  some  recorder  present 
— s^nno  shorthand  writer  or  sr>m(j  one  to 
reriord  tho  proceedings.     Our  desire  is 
slniplr  that  tho  witness  shall  bo  pro- 
imuA  from  tho  asking  of  impertinent 
and  irrolorant  questions.     Hon.  Gentle- 
men on  this  side— at  least,  my  hon.  and 
bmrnod    Friend   the   Member    for  the 
King's  County  (Mr.  Molloy),  who  spoke 
this  nvoningf  called  attention  to  a  case, 
and  it  was  not  an  empty  one.     It  was  a 
ease  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  may  be  civil  actions  pending  be- 
tween a  friend  of  the  magistrate  and 
oortain  civil  litigants.     Where  tho  ma- 
gistrate is  a  friend  of  the  landlord,  he 
could   bring  up  persons,  affeot   to  ex- 
amine them  for    the    investigation    of 
crime  -Hi  orimo  not  named  or  specified — 
and  c  Hild  elicit  most  material  evidence 
to  bo  UNod  on  some  future  occasion  in 
tho  civil  caNOH  of  his  friend  the  land- 
lord.    The  Government  should  give  us 
some  assurance  that  thov  will  set  their 
several  legal  heads  together,  and,  giving 
us  tho  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and 
attainments  in  this  matter,  devise  some 
means  for  tho  protiH)tion  of  witnesses. 
Vou  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  persons 
summoned  before  those  Courts  are  per- 
sons who  are  criminals.     That  is  not 
tho  assumption  at  all.    No  one  who  pre- 
tends to  know  Ireland  would  hold  that 
Assuuiption,     I  toll  you  that  tho  per- 
MOUM  wuo  will  hold  these  investigations 
will  liavo  brt)ught  before  them  priests, 
Members    of    Parliament,    and    large 
tradors— the  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
small  towns— and    they  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  local  and  petty  disputes,  for 
they  will  not  be  able  to  pretend  that 
they  are  anything  else— for  the  purpose 
of  exert^ising  their  powers,  and  having 
exer\nsod  them»  they  will  ask  the  wit- 
iH^ses  all  s\>rt«  of  uunei'essuiry  and  all 
s\rts  of   imi>ertineut  questivm's.     lion* 
Me.ubor;^  are  anxious  to  give  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  p\>wers  which  will  ovm- 
dxioMo  tiie  disiH^very  of  crime,  but  will 
tUev  ^av  that  therx^  should  be  nv>  limita- 
tlou  as  tv>     importamv  anvl  reloranoe 
in  tie  qiu^stion*  that  may  be  a^ed? 
It  i*  IwK^axise  we  feel  the$e  things  rery 
k^^nilY  that  wo  havx>  time  after  time  to 
ring  the  change  in  the<»o  debates.     We 
have  h>  iH^st  in  order  to  extinct  infor> 

if  A  EhNtri  Harrimftim 


mation  from  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  I  aay 
that  no  amount  of  appeals  and  plati- 
tudes that  come  from  Her  Majesty's  Go« 
Yomment,  who  do  not  know  what  the 
work  to  which  they  hare  put  their  hands 
is,  will  hare  the  slightest  influence  upon 
us  so  long  as  we  consider  it  necessary  to 
lay  our  case  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  p.  J.  POWER :  I  must  say  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
which  prevails  on  the  Ministerial  Benches. 
We,  on  these  Benches,  have  placed  be- 
fore the  Government   most   important 
points — points  that  we  know   are  im- 
portant —  and    Gentlemen    above   the 
Gangway  on  this  side  of    the    House 
have  also  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  Government  the  importance  of  these 
matters.      But  there  is  no  impressing 
the  Government  it  appears.     I  should 
think  it  would  be  far  more  seemly  for 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  get  up  from  time  to  time  and  answer 
tho  questions  we  address  to  them,  than 
for  them  to  sit  yawning  there  the  whole 
evening.     I  know  from  sad  experience, 
and  my  hon.  Friends  sitting  around  me 
know  from  sad  experience,  that   this 
Coercion  Act  will  be  used  like  all  pre- 
vious Coercion  Acts,  not  for  the  detec- 
tion   of  real    criminals,    but    for    the 
choking  -  off   of    political     opponents. 
Under  these  circumstances  are  we  unrea- 
sonable in  demanding  that   Her  Ma- 
jest  v's  Government  should  give  us  some 
explanation    of  the   points   which   we 
endeavour  to   urge  ?    The   Committee 
will  reooUect  that  when  different  Go- 
vernments at  different  periods  endea- 
voured to  pass  different  Coercion  Acts, 
they  merely  asked  for  these  powers  for 
a   limited   time.      The  cases    are   not 
parallel.    We  have  now  before  us  the 
moat  drastic  Coercion  Act  that  any  Go- 
vernment ever  introduced,  and  they  are 
asking  for  these  powers,  not  for  a  limited 
time,   but  in  perpetuity.    Is  it  unrea- 
8onable«  therefore,  that  we  should  ask 
the  Government  to  give  us  some  expla- 
nation on  the  points  we  endeavour  to 
make?      AVe  have    heard,  in   connec- 
I        with   this   Amendment    and    this 
clause,  that  notes  are    to  be  taken  of 
the  proceedings  which  are  to   be  con- 
ducted in  private:  and  I  wish  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  who  is 
to  have  accMs  to  theise  notes  ?    If  we 
are  to  hare  loeess  to  them,  how  long 
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will  it  be  be  after  they  are  published  ? 
Perhaps  the  Government  would  con- 
descend to  answer  so  small  a  question  as 
that.  The  Leader  of  the  House  came  in 
and  asked  us  to  come  to  a  Division  on  the 
Amendment  as  speedily  as  possible.  I 
think  we  have  rather  spoiled  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  by  giving  him  Amend- 
ment after  Amendment  to-night.  I  do 
not  think  that  even  the  most  grasping  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government's  supporters 
can  allege  that  we  have  not  made  good 
progress  to-night.  The  progress  we  have 
made  is  really  marvellous.  This  House 
has  already  been  teaching  the  Irish 
people  to  think  that  they  need  not  ex- 
pect justice  from  it,  and  I  think  the 
manner  in  which  our  reasonable  pro- 
posals are  received  to-night  will  confirm 
them  in  that  opinion.  We  know  how 
these  laws  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and, 
so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  thwart  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment at  every  step  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act.  We  know  that  it  is 
not  levelled  at  real  criminals,  but  at  a 
Constitutional  organization,  whose  only 
object  has  been  to  stop  the  rack-renting 
of  the  landlords.  I  would  ask  how  this 
clause  will  work  with  reference  to  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  ?  We  know  that  the 
proposal 

The  CHAIEMAN:  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  now  travelling  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOE  (Tipperary,  S.):  I 
thought,  Mr.  Courtney,  we  were  getting 
on  very  well  with  this  clause.  Any 
person  who  observed  the  progress  of  the 
Business  this  evening  must  have  seen  with 
satisfaction  Amendment  after  Amend- 
ment swept  away ;  the  Government,  the 
Opposition,  and  my  Colleagues  who  sit  be- 
low the  Gangway,  seemed  to  understand 
each  other  pretty  well.  In  fact,  the  Go- 
vernment were  very  plausible  this  even- 
ing, and  I  thought  we  would  have  con- 
tinued doing  Business  for  the  balance  of 
the  evening  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  But 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  n.  Smith)  made  a  sudden  incursion 
into  the  House,  and  not  satisfied,  in 
company  with  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
bullying  Members  of  this  House  outside 
by  speeches  at  banquets  and  soirees — 
[The  Chairman  :  Order,  order !]  Well, 
&ir,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  comes 
into  the  House — and  I  hope  I  am  not 
out  of  Order  in  saying — tries  to  intimi- 
date Members  of  this  House  in  the  per- 


formance of  their  duty.  What  is  it  to 
us.  Sir,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
threatens  to  put  on  the  closure,  to  exer- 
cise those  extreme  powers  which  the 
House  has  conferred  upon  him.  Never- 
theless, with  all  these  threats,  with  all 
these  pains  and  penalties  in  view,  we 
shall  endeavour,  without  any  passion, 
without  any  feeling  of  resentment,  if  we 
possibly  can  suppress  it — we  shall  en- 
deavour to  perform  our  duty,  and  to 
discuss  these  Amendments  according  as 
the  requirements  of  the  case  demand, 
and  according  as  our  experience  compels 
us  to.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  that 
the  Government  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned its  plausible  mood,  and  that  it  will 
not  accept  this  very  important  Amend- 
ment. I  hold,  Mr.  Courtney,  that  the 
importance  of  this  Amendment  has  been 
proved  this  evening.  The  Amendment 
has  been  called  for,  because  we  know, 
from  our  experience,  that  the  magistrates 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  of 
the  Act  of  1882  was  placed  used  that 
Act  for  purposes  for  which  the  Act  was 
never  intended.  A  magistrate  in  ad- 
ministering that  Act  of  Parliament  al- 
ways felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ask  irrele- 
vant questions.  Why  did  he  do  that  ? 
Because  he  was  not  a  magistrate  merely 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  law,  but  he  was  a  man  sent  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  incriminating 
somebody,  and  he  did  not  much  mind 
whether  the  questions  asked  were  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  set  forth  in  the 
summons,  or  had  ulterior  objects  in 
view.  The  magistrates  who  usually  are 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  Coer- 
cion Acts  are  men  who  desire  to  please 
their  employers — that  is  their  first  duty 
to  themselves.  It  is  always  with  that 
amount  of  self-interest  in  view  that  they 
perform  their  duties ;  therefore,  if  they 
can  incriminate  somebody,  no  matter 
whether  the  offence  committed  by  the 
incriminated  person  has  any  bearing  on 
the  case  they  were  sent  to  investigate, 
and  if  it  pleases  their  employers,  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied.  We  ask  that  an 
unfortunate  witness,  or,  as  he  has  been 
described  this  evening,  an  unfortunate 
person,  who  may  be  brought  up  before 
one  of  these  Courts  of  Inquiry,  shall 
have  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  or 
barrister-at-law.  Wo  believe  that  a 
witness,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a 
very  ignorant  man  or  an  ordinary  man 
of  businesSi  will  require  such  assistance 
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as  a  man  of  legal  trainiDg  can  afford 
him,  otherwise  he  will  have  no  protec- 
tion from  the  irrelevant  questions  that 
one  of  these  magistrates  will  put  to  him. 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  case  in 
point,    quoted    by  the   Mover    of    this 
Amendment,  from  the  practice  of  the 
French  Courts.     Certainly,  it  bore  out 
strongly  what  I  can  very  easily  conceive 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Courts  that 
have  been  already  held  in  Ireland  under 
the  old  Act.     But,  not  only  does  the  wit- 
ness require  protection  from  the  magis- 
trate in  regard  to  irrelevant  questions, 
but  he  requires  protection  from  the  in- 
sults of  the  magistrate  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  the  inquiry ;  he  requires  protec- 
tion from  the  very  terror  a  magistrate 
tries  to  instil  into  him.     Imagine  one  of 
these  magistrates  vested  with  authority, 
as  he  has  been  in  Ireland,  authority  that 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  who  hold 
him  in  absolute  terror — imagine  an  in- 
vestigating magistrate,  whose  anger  has 
been  aroused  by  a  witness  declining  to 
answer  an  irrelevant  question,  jumping 
up  from  the  table,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  in- 
quiry maybe  held,  and  looking  daggers 
at  the  unfortunate  witness,  threatening 
him  with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties, 
threatening  to  put  him  into  prison  for 
six  months,  defying  him  to  dare  the  law, 
asking  him  to  leave  the  country,  and 
using  all  the  methods  a  magistrate  prac- 
tices, studies,  and  employs,  in  order  to 
terrorize  an   unfortunate    witness  into 
giving  evidence  of  some  sort  or  other, 
evidence  which  has  very  often  served  to 
make   himself  commit  perjury.     Well, 
Sir,  a  witness  would  require  some  legal 
help  in  order  to  protect  him  from  this 
terrorism  which  has  been  practised  by 
these  magistrates  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  the  past,  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  practised  by  them  in  the 
future.     I   am    sure  it    can  easily   be 
imagined  by  this  Committee  that  if  an 
investigating  magistrate  is    sitting   in 
Court  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  legal 
training,  he  will  conduct  himself  with 
more  dignity  than  he  otherwise  would. 
I  am  not  drawing  upon  my  imagination 
in  describing  the  conduct  of  these  magis- 
trates ;  I   have  seen   them  act  in   the 
manner  I  have  described.     It  was  by  a 
system  of  bullying,  terrorism,   and  the 
asking  of  irrelevant  questions,  that  they 
succeeded,  in  some  respects,  in  driving 
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people  into  awkward  positions  and  into 
gaol,  rather  than  perjure  themselves  at 
the  bidding  of   any  Court    whatever. 
Now,  not  only  with  regard  to  magis- 
trates, should  this  safeguard  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  also  in 
regard  to  their  assistants.     I  will  give 
a  case  in  point  to  the  Committee.     I  be- 
lieve that,  according  to  an  Amendment 
that  has  already  been  passed,  a  magis- 
trate will  have  the  assistance  of  some 
professional  person,  of  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk,  I  think.     Now,  the  Petty 
Sessions  Clerks  in  Ireland  are  a  class  of 
men  against  whom  the  people  require 
protection  as  much  as  they  do  from  the 
magistrates  themselves.     Petty  Sessions 
Clerks  are    usually    appointed   by  the 
local  gentry,  or  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  gentry.     Now,  under 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882,   a  celebrated 
case  was  tried  in  the  town  of  Bandon, 
County  Cork,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
case  the  present  Mayor  of  Cork,  a  gen- 
tleman named  Mr.  Mahoney,    and  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Cork 
(Mr.  Qilhooly),  were  committed  for  terms 
of  imprisonment  ranging  from  two  to 
three  months.    These  hon.  and  distin- 
guished men  had  to  lie  for  months  on 
plank  beds.    Well,  Sir,  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk  of  that  district  omitted  to 
take  down  material  evidence — wilfully 
omitted  to  take  down  material  evidence 
— evidence  that  would  have  gone  far  to 
acquit  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Cork  and  his  companions  ;  and  it 
was  only  after  a  very  long  wrangle,  in- 
troduced and  provoked  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who    now  sits  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.   Maurice    Healy),   that  the 
magistrate    consented     to     have     this 
material    evidence     taken    down ;    but 
although  this  was  done,  this  evidence, 
however,  was  not  allowed  to  be  used  at 
the  trial.     Not  only  did  this  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk  omit  to  take  down  material 
evidence,  but  he  actually  connived   at 
witnesses  who  had  made  material  and 
important  statements  leaving  the  Court 
and  town  without  signing  Uieir  deposi- 
tions.    Well,  Sir,  that  is  the  course  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  people 
who  are  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  and  in    taking  down 
depositions  under  this  clause.     What  I 
have  said,  Mr.  Courtney,  is  only  a  sample 
of  many  other  unfair  proceedings  that 
may  be  quoted  to  this  Gommitteei    in 
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order  to  prove  tho  contention  that  I  am 
endeavouring  to  urge.  I  maintain,  Sir, 
that  upon  every  ground  upon  which  we 
can  discuss  this  question,  from  every 
point  of  view  that  we  can  look  at  it,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  clause,  that  they  should 
be  protected  at  these  inquiries  by  the 
presence  of  some  legally- trained  person. 
By  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  appointed,  the  magistrates  them- 
selves will  desire  to  serve  their  masters 
in  the  best  way  they  can.  They  will  not 
stand  upon  ceremony,  they  will  not  stand 
upon  the  mere  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  put  irrelevant  ques- 
tions, they  will  not  hesitate  to  insult  and 
terrorize  witnesses  so  long  as  it  pleases 
their  employers  and  gets  them  a  step  of 
promotion,  and  a  possible  retention  on 
the  staff.  An  enormous  number  of  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  under  this  Bill 
whoa  it  becomes  law  ;  we  know  the  class 
of  men  who  will  be  called  upon  to  fill 
tlie  various  posts  that  will  necessarily 
bo  created  by  this  Bill ;  we  know  that 
tliey  will  be  men  who  will  scarcely  know 
a  line  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
thoy  will  be  asked  to  administer;  broken 
down  soldiers  and  promoted  policemen 
will  be  called  upon  to  administer  this 
Act.  They  will  study  rather  the  inten- 
tion of  those  above  them  than  the  lines 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  have  been 
so  well  considered  in  this  House,  and 
have  been  carried  so  strenuously  and  so 
plausibly  by  the  Government.  I  say 
that,  upon  all  these  grounds,  this  Amend- 
ment is  the  most  important  that  has  been 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Committee  to-night,  and  I  must  express 
my  regret  that  the  Government  have 
abandoned  the  plausible  mood  in  which 
they  begun  the  Business  of  the  evening, 
and  that  they  stand  firm  against  the 
acceptance  of  this  most  important 
Amendment.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  bad 
augury.  They  have  rejected  every 
Amendment  proposed  on  this  side  of 
tho  House  night  after  night,  and  the 
rejection  of  this  and  other  Amendments 
clearly  shows  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Government.  They  desire  not  only  to 
draft  a  stringent  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
to  carry  it  out  in  the  most  stringent 
manner  they  possibly  can.  Their  con- 
duct is  susceptible  of  no  other  reading 
than  that  it  is  their  intention  to  ad- 
minister the  Act  in  the  same  spirit  in 
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which  it  has  been  conceived  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  break  up  all  those 
combinations,  those  legal  and  just  com- 
binations having  for  their  object  the 
reduction  of  unjust  rente,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  H.  J.  WILSON  (York,  W.R., 
Holmfirth) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  think  wo 
really  have  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  not 
giving  any  reply  whatever  to  the  ques- 
tion, asked  over  and  over  again,  why 
they  object  to  this  Amendment  ?  I  have 
listened  to  Irish  Member  after  Irish 
Member  putting  this  question,  and  I 
have  heard  two  Gentlemen  from  theso 
Benches,  both  of  them  representing  con- 
stituencies in  Wales,  one  belonging  to 
the  higher  and  the  other  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legal  Profession  in  this 
country,  put  this  question  very  plausibly 
to  the  Government,  yet  the  Government 
seem  to  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  sit  in 
silence  and  pay  no  heed  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment. If  there  is  some  good  reason 
why  these  witnesses  should  not  have 
legal  assistance,  why  not  get  up  and  give 
it  to  us  ?  In  the  absence  of  a  given  rea- 
son, the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to 
is  that  it  is  desired  to  keep  Irish  wit- 
nesses more  and  more  within  the  power 
of  their  enemies.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
obtrude  in  this  debate,  and  hitherto 
have  taken  no  part  in  it.  Some  of  tho 
points  are  of  a  complicated  kind,  and 
need  some  knowledge  of  law  and  some 
knowledge  of  Ireland  ;  but  this  is  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  straightforward  matter.  I 
remember  that,  when  I  was  a  great  deal 
younger  than  I  am  now,  an  eminent  mi- 
nister, who  used  to  officiate  in  a  chapel  not 
far  from  where  we  now  are,  told  me  that 
if  the  Angel  Gabriel  came  to  him  with 
a  legal  document  he  would  not  look  at 
it  until  he  had  seen  his  solicitor.  Surely, 
if  a  Eesident  Magistrate  is  vested  with 
these  extraordinary  powers,  a  witness  is 
entitled  to  have  some  protection  from 
the  abuse  of  those  powers.  One  hon. 
Gentleman  has  spoken  to-night  of  lay 
magistrates,  and  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  Well,  I  can  cor- 
roborate all  he  has  stated,  because  I  am 
myself  a  lay  magistrate.  What  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  may  not  be  very  com- 
plimentary to  us,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
perfectly  true ;  we  are  very  often  at  sea 
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as  to  what  is  roal  evidence  and  what  is 
not.  I  think  that  we  are  really  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  Government  shall 
give  us,  and  give  us  civilly,  a  reason 
why  they  think  a  witness  should  not  be 
afforded  the  protection  contemplated  by 
this  Amendment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Wilson)  was  in  the 
House  when  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  spoke  a  short  time  ago.  If 
he  had  been  in  the  House  he  would 
have  heard  very  strong  reasons  given 
why  this  Amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  Since  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  spoke,  each  speech  delivered  from 
the  Benches  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
has  been  a  repetition  of  the  prece-ling 
one,  and  the  simple  reason  why  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  intervened  is  that 
they  cannot  add  anything  to  the  clear 
statement  made  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mb.  H.  J.  GILL  (Limerick^ :  I  think 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Government 
for  not  accepting  this  Amendment  are 
extremely  weak.  From  every  point  of 
view  that  rational  and  sensible  men  can 
look  upon  this  Bill,  I  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  affords  some  secu- 
rity against  this  Act  being  administered 
in  a  tyrannical  manner  towards  wit- 
nesses. The  Government  have  promised 
to  allow  shorthand  reports  to  be  taken 
of  the  proceedings  at  these  secret  in- 
vestigations ;  but  what  on  earth  is  the 
good  of  the  shorthand  reports,  unless  they 
can  be  made  use  of.  These  proceedings 
will  be  carried  on  by  magistrates,  as  we 
distinctly  say,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
law,  and  we  all  know  the  class  of  men 
whom  the  Government  will  employ  as 
shorthand  reporters.  It  was  eaid,  I 
think,  that  there  were  no  shorthand  re- 
porters employed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  A  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Government 
Bench  said  that  the  reason  that  they 
would  accept  the  Amendment  to  have 
shorthand  reporters  was  that  such  persons 
were  plentiful  now,  and  that  they  were 
very  scarce  at  the  time  the  last  Crimes 
Act  was  in  operation.  But  what  kind  of 
^reporters  do  they  intend  to  use?  By 
their  own  admission  they  intend  to  use 
what  we  in  Ireland  know  to  bo  Con- 
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stabulary  reporters,  and  the  vast  bulk 
of   these  gentlemen    know  very    little 
about  reporting.     It  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  they  were  un- 
able to  write  out  their  own  notes,  and 
that  they  had  to  make  use  of  the  reports 
in  the  daily  papers  in  order   to  help 
them  to  transcribe  their  notes.     Well, 
as    this    is    to    be    a    secret    inquiry, 
they  will  get    no  assistance  whatever 
from  reports  in  the  daily  papers.   These 
very  clever  gentlemen,  therefore,  will  be 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  I 
question  very  much  whether  one  out  of 
10  of  them  will  be  able  to  write  out  on 
one  day  the  shorthand  notes  taken  on 
the  previous  day.     Unless  there  is  some 
legal  gentleman,  either  a  barrister  or  a 
solicitor,  watching  the  case  for  the  wit- 
ness, how  can  we  trust  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  shorthand  reports,  which  may 
afterwards  bo  produced.     There  is  no 
doubt  of  it  but  that  when  these  tran- 
scripts  are   brought   before  the    Court 
afterwards,  there  will  ''be  no  witness,  as 
regards  their  accuracy,  except  the  short- 
hand reporter  himself,  and,  as  we  all 
know  very  well,  in  Ireland  these  short- 
hand reporters  are  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and,  in  fact,  very  many 
of  them  know  little  or  nothing  of  short- 
hand writing.     I  admit  the  Government 
is  in  a  great  dilemma.     If  they  want 
this  proposal  of  theirs  to  be  of  any  use, 
or  to  be  looked  upon  with  any  amount 
of  confidence  by  the  people  of  Ireland, 
they  should  either  allow  a  solicitor  or 
barrister  to  be  present  and  watch  the 
proceedings,  or  they  should   allow  the 
accused,  or  the  witnesses,  to  have  a  short- 
hand writer  of  their  own,  so  that  his  re- 
port might  bo  compared  with  tliat  of  tho 
Government  reporter.  I  think  that,  from 
every  point  of  view,  this  is  a  most  rea- 
sonable Amendment,  and  should  not  be 
refused  by  the  Government. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  Mr.  Courtney,  we  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  of 
this  Amendment  any  further;  yet,  at 
the  samo  time,  I  feel  bound  to  enter 
the  strongest  and  the  most  solemn 
protest  I  can  against  the  whole  action 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  this 
Amendment.  I  am  glad  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Holmfirth 
Division  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  H.J.  Wilson) 
called  attention  to  the  discourtesy,  and 
the  incivility,  and  the  decidedly  un- 
parliamentary action  of  tho  hon.  Gen- 
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tiemen  who,  for  the  moment,  represent 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  suppose 
that,  if  these  Gentlemen  held  some 
higher  positions  in  the  Government  to 
which  they  belong,  their  conduct  would 
be  a  little  more  rational  and  a  little 
more  civil.  I  always  observe  that  the 
incivility  of  Members  of  the  Government 
is  in  adverse  proportion  to  their  posi- 
tions in  the  Government.  My  second 
protest  is  to  these  periodical  visitations 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith).  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  in  the  habit  of  making  visits  to 
this  Committee,  about  which  the  only 
thing  angelic  is  that  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  I  protest  most  strongly 
against  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
coming  in  and  saying  that  an  Amend- 
ment has  been  sufficiently  debated,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  hearing  one  single 
syllable  of  the  argument.  Why,  Sir, 
it  is  disrespectful  to  the  Committee  that 
the  Leader  of  the  House,  taking  no  part 
whatever  in  the  debates  of  the  House, 
not  even  hearing  these  debates,  should 
come  in,  and,  in  his  lofty  and  Olympian 
manner,  declare — as  if,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  room  outside  this  House,  he  had 
been  able,  by  inspiration,  to  discover  it 
— that  an  Amendment  had  been  suffi- 
ciently debated.  And  the  third  protest 
I  wish  to  make  is  in  reference  to  the 
position  in  which  a  person  is  placed 
who  is  examined  under  this  clause. 
Now ,  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
way  the  Government  intend  to  work 
this  clause  is  by  terror.  I  remember 
the  time  when  every  Englishman  would 
be  indignant  at  the  idea  that  we  would 
transfer  to  this  country  that  system  of 
interrogation^  that  system  of  putting  an 
unfortunate  person  on  the  rack,  which 
is  to  be  considered  the  characteristic, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  shame  of  the 
French  judiciary.  By  this  clause  we 
shall  transfer  to  Ireland,  and  for  ever, 
the  very  worst  principles  and  the  most 
shameful  and  the  most  exceptional 
l)ractice  of  the  French  judiciary.  My 
hon.  Friend  below  me  (Mr.  Chance), 
who  is  learned  in  tbo  law,  which  I  am 
not,  tells  me  that  what  is  proposed  is 
very  much  worse  than  what  exists  in 
France.  It  is  perfectly  olear  that  the 
Government  do  not  intend  these  unfor- 
tunate men  should  have  fair  play  ;  they 
want  to  bring  them  into  Court  alone  \ 
they  want  to  terrorize  them ;  they  want 


to  leave  them  without  counsi):,  or  ad- 
vice, or  assistance ;  they  wan',  to  take 
advantage  of  their  unguarded  moments, 
of  their  ignorance,  of  their  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  legal  and  judicial  forms 
— in  other  words,  this  is  the  modem 
equivalent  of  the  ancient  council.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  Courtney,  I  think, 
without  further  prolonging  the  discus- 
sion, we  shall  bo  perfectly  ju9ti6ed  in 
going  to  a  Division. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  131  ; 
Noes  193:  Majority  62.— (Div.  List, 
No.  114.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg  to  move  to  insert, 
after  the  word  **  recognizance,"  in  page 
1,  line  17,  the  words — 

**  The  authority  of  tho  Attorney  General  for 
the  holding  of  such  inquiry  shall  remain  in 
force  for  fourteen  days,  and  no  longer,  but  may 
be  renewed  by  the  Attorney  General  by  warrant 
under  his  hand  from  time  to  time." 

My  object,  of  course,  in  moving  this 
Amendment  is  that  the  orders  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  shall  not  remain 
in  force  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time ; 
I  think  that  is  only  a  reasonable  pro- 
position. Supposing  the  existing  At- 
torney General  went  out  of  Office,  or 
should  be  happily  made  a  Judge — 
which,  I  understand,  he  is  to  be  in  a 
very  short  time— I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  these  orders  should  be  brought  be- 
fore his  successor.  I  think,  too,  it  is 
only  right  that  a  magistrate  down  in 
the  country  should  consider  every  fort- 
night whether  he  wants  fresh  powers  or 
not.  I  do  think  that  tho  Committee 
will  recognize  that  some  period  of  time 
should  bo  fixed  when  these  inquiries 
and  the  powers  under  them  should  be 
completed.  That  being  so^  whether  you 
take  a  fortnight,  as  suggested  by  me,  or 
three  weeks — if  the  Government  would 
prefer  three  weeks  or  a  month,  I  have 
no  objection — at  any  rate,  some  time 
ought  to  come  when  tho  purposes  of  an 
inquiry  would  be  served,  and  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  should  no  longer  have 
power  to  hold  an  inquiry.  If  a  magis- 
trate wants  fresh  powers,  all  he  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  write  to  the  At- 
torney General ;  and  as  that  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  probably 
get  a  large  fee  of  10  guineas  every  time 
he  signs  his  name,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  object.    I  think  my  Amendment 
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affords  the  Government  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  graceful  concession. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  17,  after  "recognizance," 
insert  "  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  holding  of  such  inquiry  shall  remain  in 
force  for  fourteen  days  and  no  longer,  but  may 
bo  renewed  by  the  Attorney  General  by  warrant 
under  his  hand  from  time  to  time." — {Mr. 
T,  M,  Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inser*^ed." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Mr.  Courtney,  hundreds  of 
Amendments  of  this  character  might  be 
suggested,  and  our  answer  to  them  all 
would  be  that  they  are  altogether  un- 
necessary, and  would  be  overloading  the 
Bill  with  unnecessary  provisions.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  an  inquiry  of  this 
character  will  be  held  within  a  reason- 
able time  of  the  date  of  the  order.  I 
certainly  think  that  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate to  whom  the  order  is  sent  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  choosing  his  own 
time  for  the  holding  of  that  inquiry.  I 
cannot  think  that  there  would  be  any 
abuse  of  the  power  given  to  Resident 
Magistrates  by  the  order. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  objection  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
has  to  my  Amendment  is  that  it  would 
cover  too  much  paper.  That  is  a  very 
small  matter  to  the  taxpayers ;  therefore, 
I  hope  the  Government  will  accept  my 
proposition.  It  will  do  them  no  harm, 
but  will  give  us  some  satisfaction. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  think  it  would  bo 
exceedingly  inconvenient  if  fresh  powers 
were  to  be  sought  for  by  Resident  Magi- 
strates every  two  or  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man may  be  assured  that  no  improper  or 
undue  use  will  be  made  of  this  power. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  soema  to  mo  to  leave 
out  from  the  purview  of  his  consideration 
the  fact  that  these  powers  can  bo  renewed 
at  any  time.  All  a  Resident  Magistrate 
has  to  do  is  to  expend  a  penny  stamp  in 
forwarding  a  letter  to  tho  Attorney  Gene- 
ral asking  to  have  the  power  of  holding 
an  inquiry  renewed.  All  I  wish  to  pro- 
vide is  that  at  some  period,  some  moment 
of  time,  tho  power  of  holding  an  inquiry 
Bhall  come  to  an  end,  and  that  if  a  magi- 
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strata  wants  the  power  renewed  he  can 
obtain  its  renewal.  Is  this  unreasonable.? 
There  is  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  listening  to  the  de- 
bate with  great  interest,  and  I  put  it  to 
him  is  it  unreasonable  that  some  moment 
of  time  shall  be  fixed — you  may  make  it 
a  month  or  two  months  if  you  like — 
when  a  magistrate  shall  seek  a  renewal 
of  the  power  given  to  him  ?  My  Amend- 
ment  is  of  a  most  elastic  character,  and 
I  would  accept  any  suggestion  from  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  amending  it. 
Where  is  the  harm  done  by  this  Amend- 
ment ?  I  will  pay  all  the  penny  stamps 
a  Resident  Magistrate  may  be  out  of 
pocket  if  it  is  desired.  But  it  cannot  be 
on  the  ground  of  expense  that  the  At- 
torney General  resists  my  Amendment ; 
it  is  on  the  ground  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  does  not  want  to 
appear  reasonable.  While  he  was  out 
at  dinner,  the  English  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Richard  Webster)  made  several  con- 
cessions which  led  to  great  progress.  Ho 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  do- 
bate.  After  having  resisted  one  Amend- 
menthe  immediately  afterwards  accepted 
it.  [Mr.  Holmes:  May  and  shall.]  But 
it  was  a  most  important  Amendment  ac- 
cording to  our  view.  I  trust  the  Govern- 
ment will  see  their  way  to  accept  this 
reasonable  Amendment. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S.) : 
I  give  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  credit  for  good  intentions ; 
but  when  he  says  that  an  Act  like  this 
would  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  but 
what  it  was  intended  for,  and  would  not 
be  used  unduly,  I  think  that  was  a  very 
unfortunate  phrase  to  use.  We  have 
been  treated  to  that  statement  before 
over  and  over  again  with  regard  to  this 
and  other  Acts.  We  know  that  Attorney 
Generals  do  not  always  remain  in  the 
same  position,  they  are  very  likely  to  bo 
promoted  to  the  Bench,  and  the  present 
Attorney  General  may  possibly  have  somo 
successor  who  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
statement  of  tho  present  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  very  great  hard- 
ship to  keep  any  district  in  a  btate  of 
tension,  and  once  the  Attorney  General 
issues  an  order  for  an  inquiry  the  whole 
district  will  certainly  be  in  a  stato  of 
tension  and  uncertainty.  In  that  state 
of  uncertainty  it  is  quite  possible  that 
tho  people  who  thought  they  would  be 
attacked  would  seek  to  leave  the  country. 
I  can  conceive  a  state  of  things  occur- 
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ring,  when  the  Attorney  General,  acting 
for  the  Executive  Government  in  Ire- 
land, would  proclaim  a  district  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  terrorizing 
the  people  into  leaving  that  district. 
Now,  if  it  be  found,  after  a  time,  that 
this  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about,  that  the  desirable  result  has  been 
accomplished,  that  those  whom  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  wish  to  have  in  a  district 
have  been  scared  away,  why  not  allow 
the  edict  to  drop,  and  thereby  restore 
persons  to  their  usual  and  normal  state 
of  mind.  I  hold  it  is  quite  feasible  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  uncertainty  in  a  district  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  of 
men,  and  to  the  peace  of  all  the  families 
in  the  district.  This  Amendment  is  a 
very  reasonable  one,  and  the  Government 
will  do  well  to  accept  it.  If,  as  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
says,  the  Amendment  provides  that  the 
power  maybe  renewed  upon  application 
by  the  magistrate,  it  would  be  but  a 
gracious  thing  for  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Government  to  accept  the  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  will  not  waste 
the  time  of  the  Committee  if  the  Go- 
vernment are  determined  not  to  accept 
the  Amendment.     I  beg  to  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  presume  the  Government  will  not  ac- 
cept the  two  next  Amendments  that  stand 
in  my  name,  and  therefore  it  is  no  use 
my  moving  them.  I  beg  to  move,  how- 
ever, Amendment  number  47 — namely, 
to  insert  after  *'  recognizance,"  in  line  17, 
the  words — 

"  A  witness  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  id  not  a 
crime  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  not  be  committed  for  so  refusing  until  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  certifies  Uiat  the 
inquiry  is  lawfully  holden." 

This  Amendment,  Mr.  Courtney,  deals 
somewhat  with  the  burning  question  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  ISuppose  it  is 
alleged  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on 
foot,  and  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
a  town  hall.  As  is  always  done  in  these 
cases,  the  Attorney  General  will  send  the 
warrants  in  blank,  and  every  magistrate 
will  have  a  pile  of  blanks  forms  of  war- 
rants already  signed,  and  he  will  only 
have  to  fill  in  the  dates.  Now,  if,  as  I 
say,  a  meeting  of  tenantry  is  held,  a 


magistrate  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
order  every  man  to  appear  before  him 
who  has  attended  the  meeting.  All  I 
wish  to  provide  is  that  if  any  particular 
witness  says  that  no  conspiracy  has  taken 
place  he  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  warrants  have  been 
signed  in  blank  by  the  Attorney  General. 
If  no  crime  has  been  committed  in  the 
district,  you  have  no  authority  under 
these  blank  warrants  to  hold  a  court. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  ask 
that  the  Government  should  give  ns  some 
guarantee  that  such  things  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place ;  that  if  a  witness 
says  that  the  meeting  was  a  bond  fide  one 
and  not  a  conspiracy  at  all,  the  inquiry 
shall  not  be  held  without  some  kind  of 
restriction  in  the  way  of  a  second  mind 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  I 
think  that  is  a  most  reasonable  sugges- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  warrants  ought 
to  be  tilled  in  in  blank  ;  but,  of  course, 
they  will  be.  The  Government  are  filled 
with  good  intentions,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  good  intentions  seem  to  leave  them 
when  they  are  dealing  with  Ireland.  I 
do  really  think  the  Government  should 
tell  us  exactly  when  these  inquiries  will 
be  held,  and  whether  they  are  only  to  be 
held  in  regard  to  some  real  crime,  whe- 
ther a  witness  will  be  protected  from 
answering  questions  of  an  impertinent 
character,  and  the  questions  confined  to 
matters  relating  to  some  real  crime,  such 
as  murder,  arson,  firing  into  dwellings, 
manslaughter,  or  something  that  would 
really  come  within  the  definition  of  a 
serious  crime. 

The  chairman  :  The  clause,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  authorizes  inquiries 
where  information  has  been  laid  that 
any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed .  I  think  this  Am*=  nd- 
ment  would  be  out  of  Order,  unless  for 
the  words  *'  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act"  were  substituted  the  words  *'to 
which  this  section  applies." 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  will  submit  to 
your  suggestion,  Mr,  Courtney. 

Amendment  proposed — 

In  page  1,  lino  17,  after  "  recognizance  "  insert 
—  *'  a  witness  may  decline  to  answer,  on  tho 
ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  not  a  crimo 
to  which  this  section  applies,  and  shuU  not  bo 
committed  fur  so  refusing  until  a  Judge  of  tho 
lligh  Court  certifies  that  the  inquiry  is  lawfully 
holden."— (Jfr.  T,  M.  Healy.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

IFourth  Night.'] 
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as  a  man  of  legal  training  can  afford 
him,  otherwise  he  will  have  no  protec- 
tion from  the  irrelevant  questions  that 
one  of  these  magistrates  will  put  to  him. 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  case  in 
point,   quoted    by  the   Mover    of    this 
Amendment,  from  the  practice  of  the 
French  Courts.     Certainly,  it  bore  out 
strongly  what  I  can  very  easily  conceive 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Courts  that 
have  been  already  held  in  Ireland  under 
the  old  Act.     But,  not  only  does  the  wit- 
ness require  protection  from  the  magis- 
trate in  regard  to  irrelevant  questions, 
but  he  requires  protection  from  the  in- 
sults of  the  magistrate  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  the  inquiry ;  he  requires  protec- 
tion from  the  very  terror  a  magistrate 
tries  to  instil  into  him.     Imagine  one  of 
these  magistrates  vested  with  authority, 
as  he  has  been  in  Ireland,  authority  that 
he  has  been  in  the  babit  of  exercising 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  who  hold 
him  in  absolute  terror — imagine  an  in- 
vestigating magistrate,  whose  anger  has 
been  aroused  l3y  a  witness  declining  to 
answer  an  irrelevant  question,  jumping 
up  from  the  table,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  in- 
quiry maybe  held,  and  looking  daggers 
at  the  unfortunate  witness,  threatening 
him  with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties, 
threatening  to  put  him  into  prison  for 
six  months,  defying  him  to  dare  the  law, 
asking  him  to  leave  the  country,  and 
using  all  the  methods  a  magistrate  prac- 
tices, studies,  and  employs,  in  order  to 
terrorize  an   unfortunate    witness  into 
giving  evidence  of  some  sort  or  other, 
evidence  which  has  very  often  served  to 
make  himself  commit  perjury.     Well, 
Sir,  a  witness  would  require  some  lef^&l 
help  in  order  to  protect  him  from  this 
terrorism  which  has  been  practised  by 
these  magistrates  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  the  past,  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  practised  by  them  in  the 
future.     I   am    sure  it    can  easily  be 
imagined  by  this  Committee  that  if  an 
investigating  magistrate  is    sitting   in 
Court  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  legal 
training,  he  will  conduct  himself  with 
more  dignity  than  he  otherwise  would. 
I  am  not  drawing  upon  my  imagination 
in  describing  the  conduct  of  these  magis- 
trates; I   have  seen   them  act  in   the 
manner  I  have  described.    It  was  by  a 
system  of  bullying,  terrorism,   and  the 
asking  of  irrelevant  questions,  that  they 
succeeded,  in  some  respects,  in  driving 

Mr,  J.  ff  Connor  {Ttpperary) 


people  into  awkward  positions  and  into 
gaol,  rather  than  perjure  themselves  at 
the  bidding  of   any  Court    whatever. 
Now,  not  only  with  regard  to  magis- 
trates, should  this  safeguard  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  also  in 
regard  to  their  assistants.     I  will  give 
a  case  in  point  to  the  Committee.     I  be- 
lieve that,  according  to  an  Amendment 
that  has  already  been  passed,  a  magis- 
trate will  have  the  assistance  of  some 
professional  person,  of  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk,  I  think.     Now,  the  Petty 
Sessions  Clerks  in  Ireland  are  a  class  of 
men  against  whom  the  people  require 
protection  as  much  as  they  do  from  the 
magistrates  themselves.     Petty  Sessions 
Clerks  are    usually   appointed  by  the 
local  gentry,  or  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  gentry.     Now,  under 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882,   a  celebrated 
case  was  tried  in  the  town  of  Bandon, 
County  Cork,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
case  the  present  Mayor  of  Cork,  a  gen- 
tleman named  Mr.  Mahoney,   and  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Cork 
(Mr.  Qilhooly),  were  committed  for  terms 
of  imprisonment  ranging  from  two  to 
three  months.    These  hon.  and  distin- 
guished men  had  to  lie  for  months  on 
plank  beds.    Well,  Sir,  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk  of  that  district  omitted  to 
take  down  material  evidence— wilfully 
omitted  to  take  down  material  evidence 
— evidence  that  would  have  gone  far  to 
acquit  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Cork  and  his  companions  ;  and  it 
was  only  after  a  very  long  wrangle,  in- 
troduced and  provoked  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who    now  sits  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.   Maurice    Healy),   that  the 
magistrate    consented     to     have     this 
material    evidence     taken    down ;    but 
although  this  was  done,  this  evidence, 
however,  was  not  allowed  to  be  used  at 
the  trial.    Not  only  did  this  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk  omit  to  take  down  material 
evidence,  but  he  actually  connived   at 
witnesses  who  had  made  material  and 
important  statements  leaving  the  Court 
and  town  without  signing  their  deposi- 
tions.    Well,  Sir,  that  is  the  course  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  people 
who  arc  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  and  in    taking  down 
depositions  under  this  clause.     What  I 
have  said,  Mr.  Courtney,  is  only  a  sample 
of  many  other  unfair  proceedings  that 
may  be  quoted  to  this  Committee,   in 
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order  to  prove  tho  contention  that  I  am 
endeavouring  to  urge.  I  maintain,  Sir, 
that  upon  every  ground  upon  which  we 
can  discuss  this  question,  from  every 
point  of  view  that  we  can  look  at  it,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  clause,  that  they  should 
be  protected  at  these  inquiries  by  the 
presence  of  some  legally- trained  person. 
By  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  appointed,  the  magistrates  them- 
selves will  desire  to  serve  their  masters 
in  the  best  way  they  can.  They  will  not 
stand  upon  ceremony,  they  will  not  stand 
upon  the  mere  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  put  irrelevant  ques- 
tions, they  will  not  hesitate  to  insult  and 
terrorize  witnesses  so  long  as  it  pleases 
their  employers  and  gets  them  a  step  of 
promotion,  and  a  possible  retention  on 
the  staff.  An  enormous  number  of  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  under  this  Bill 
when  it  becomes  law  ;  we  know  the  class 
of  men  who  will  be  called  upon  to  fill 
the  various  posts  that  will  necessarily 
bo  created  by  this  Bill ;  we  know  that 
they  will  be  men  who  will  scarcely  know 
a  line  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
they  will  be  asked  to  administer;  broken 
down  soldiers  and  promoted  policemen 
will  be  called  upon  to  administer  this 
Act.  They  will  study  rather  the  inten- 
tion of  those  above  them  than  the  lines 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  have  been 
so  well  considered  in  this  House,  and 
have  been  carried  so  strenuously  and  so 
plausibly  by  the  Government.  I  say 
that,  upon  all  these  grounds,  this  Amend- 
ment is  the  most  important  that  has  been 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Committee  to-night,  and  I  must  express 
my  regret  that  the  Government  have 
abandoned  the  plausible  mood  in  which 
they  begun  the  Business  of  the  evening, 
and  that  they  stand  firm  against  the 
acceptance  of  this  most  important 
Amendment.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  bad 
augury.  They  have  rejected  every 
Amendment  proposed  on  this  side  of 
the  House  night  after  night,  and  the 
rejection  of  this  and  other  Amendments 
clearly  shows  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Government.  They  desire  not  only  to 
draft  a  stringent  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
to  carry  it  out  in  the  most  stringent 
manner  they  possibly  can.  Their  con- 
duct is  susceptible  of  no  other  reading 
than  that  it  is  their  intention  to  ad- 
minister the  Act  in  the  same  spirit  in 

VOL.  OCOXIV.    [thied  series.] 


which  it  has  been  conceived  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  break  up  all  those 
combinations,  those  legal  and  just  com- 
binations having  for  their  object  the 
reduction  of  unjust  rente,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  H.  J.  WILSON  (York,  W.R., 
Holmfirth) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  think  wo 
really  have  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  not 
giving  any  reply  whatever  to  the  ques- 
tion, asked  over  and  over  again,  why 
they  object  to  this  Amendment?  I  have 
listened  to  L*ish  Member  after  Irish 
Member  putting  this  question,  and  I 
have  heard  two  Gentlemen  from  theso 
Benches,  both  of  them  representing  con- 
stituencies in  Wales,  one  belonging  to 
the  higher  and  the  other  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legal  Profession  in  this 
country,  put  this  question  very  plausibly 
to  the  Government,  yet  the  Government 
seem  to  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  sit  in 
silence  and  pay  no  heed  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment. If  there  is  some  good  reason 
why  these  witnesses  should  not  have 
legal  assistance,  why  not  get  up  and  give 
it  to  us  ?  In  the  absence  of  a  given  rea- 
son, the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to 
is  that  it  is  desired  to  keep  Irish  wit- 
nesses more  and  more  within  the  power 
of  their  enemies.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
obtrude  in  this  debate,  and  hitherto 
have  taken  no  part  in  it.  Some  of  the 
points  are  of  a  complicated  kind,  and 
need  some  knowledge  of  law  and  some 
knowledge  of  Ireland  ;  but  this  is  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  straightforward  matter.  I 
remember  that,  when  I  was  a  great  deal 
younger  than  I  am  now,  an  eminent  mi- 
nister, who  used  to  officiate  in  a  chapel  not 
far  from  where  we  now  are,  told  me  that 
if  the  Angel  Gabriel  came  to  him  with 
a  legal  document  he  would  not  look  at 
it  until  he  had  seen  his  solicitor.  Surely, 
if  a  Eesident  Magistrate  is  vested  with 
these  extraordinary  powers,  a  witness  is 
entitled  to  have  some  protection  from 
the  abuse  of  those  powers.  One  hon. 
Gentleman  has  spoken  to-night  of  lay 
magistrates,  and  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  Well,  I  can  cor- 
roborate all  he  has  stated,  because  I  am 
myself  a  lay  magistrate.  What  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  may  not  be  very  com- 
plimentary to  us,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
perfectly  true ;  we  are  very  often  at  sea 
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as  to  what  is  real  evidence  and  what  is 
not.  I  think  that  we  are  really  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  Government  shall 
give  us,  and  give  us  civilly,  a  reason 
why  they  think  a  witness  should  not  be 
afforded  the  protection  contemplated  by 
this  Amendment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Wilson)  was  in  the 
House  when  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  spoke  a  short  time  ago.  If 
he  had  been  in  the  House  he  would 
have  heard  very  strong  reasons  given 
why  this  Amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  Since  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  spoke,  each  speech  delivered  from 
the  Benches  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
has  been  a  repetition  of  the  prece-Jing 
one,  and  the  simple  reason  why  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  intervened  is  that 
they  cannot  add  anything  to  the  clear 
statement  made  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mr.  H.  J.  GILL  (Limerick^ :  I  think 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Government 
for  not  accepting  this  Amendment  are 
extremely  weak.  From  every  point  of 
view  that  rational  and  sensible  men  can 
look  upon  this  Bill,  I  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  affords  some  secu- 
rity against  this  Act  being  administered 
in  a  tyrannical  manner  towards  wit- 
nesses. The  Government  have  promised 
to  allow  shorthand  reports  to  be  taken 
of  the  proceedings  at  these  secret  in- 
vestigations ;  but  what  on  earth  is  the 
good  of  the  shorthand  reports,  unless  they 
can  be  made  use  of.  These  proceedings 
will  be  carried  on  by  magistrates,  as  we 
distinctly  say,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
law,  and  we  all  know  the  class  of  men 
whom  the  Government  will  employ  as 
shorthand  reporters.  It  was  said,  I 
think,  that  there  were  no  shorthand  re- 
porters employed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  A  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Government 
Bench  said  that  the  reason  that  they 
would  accept  the  Amendment  to  have 
shorthand  reporters  was  that  such  persons 
were  plentiful  now,  and  that  they  were 
very  scarce  at  the  time  the  last  Crimes 
Act  was  in  operation.  But  what  kind  of 
"reporters  do  they  intend  to  use?  By 
their  own  admission  they  intend  to  use 
what  wo  in  Ireland  know  to  be  Con- 

Mr.H.J,  Wihon 


stabulary  reporters,  and  the  vast  bulk 
of   these  gentlemen    know  very    little 
about  reporting.     It  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  they  were  un- 
able to  write  out  their  own  notes,  and 
that  they  had  to  make  use  of  the  reports 
in  the  daily  papers  in  order   to  help 
them  to  transcribe  their  notes.     Well, 
as    this    is    to    be    a    secret    inquiry, 
they  will  get    no  assistance  whatever 
from  reports  in  the  daily  papers.   These 
very  clever  gentlemen,  therefore,  will  be 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  I 
question  very  much  whether  one  out  of 
10  of  them  will  be  able  to  write  out  on 
one  day  the  shorthand  notes  taken  on 
the  previous  day.     Unless  there  is  some 
legal  gentleman,  either  a  barrister  or  a 
solicitor,  watching  the  case  for  the  wit- 
ness, how  can  we  trust  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  shorthand  reports,  which  may 
afterwards  be  produced.     There  is  uo 
doubt  of  it  but  that  when  these  tran- 
scripts are   brought   before  the    Court 
afterwards,  there  will  ''be  no  witness,  as 
regards  their  accuracy,  except  the  short- 
hand reporter  himself,  and,  as  we  all 
know  very  well,  in  Ireland  those  short- 
hand reporters  are  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and,  in  fact,  very  many 
of  them  know  little  or  nothing  of  short- 
hand writing.     I  admit  the  Government 
is  in  a  great  dilemma.     If  they  want 
this  proposal  of  theirs  to  be  of  any  use, 
or  to  be  looked  upon  with  an3r  amount 
of  confidence  by  the  people  of  Ireland, 
they  should  either  allow  a  solicitor  or 
barrister  to  be  present  and  watch  the 
proceedings,  or  they  should   allow  the 
accused,  or  the  witnesses,  to  have  a  short- 
hand writer  of  their  own,  so  that  his  re- 
port might  bo  compared  with  tliat  of  tho 
Government  reporter.  I  think  that,  from 
every  point  of  view,  this  is  a  most  rea- 
sonable Amendment,  and  should  not  be 
refused  by  the  Government. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  Mr.  Courtno}',  we  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  of 
this  Amendment  any  further;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  I  feel  bound  to  enter 
the  strongest  and  the  most  solemn 
protest  I  can  against  the  whole  action 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  this 
Amendment.  I  am  glad  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Holmfirth 
Division  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson) 
called  attention  to  the  discourtesy,  and 
the  incivility,  and  the  decidedly  un- 
parliamentary action  of  the  hon,  Gen- 
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tlemen  who,  for  the  moment,  represent 
Her  Majesty's  Government.    I  suppose 
that,    if    these  Qentlemen    held    some 
higher  positions  in  the  Government  to 
which  they  belong,  their  conduct  would 
be  a  little  more   rational  and  a  little 
more  civil.     I  always  observe  that  the 
incivility  of  Members  of  the  Government 
is  in  adverse  proportion  to  their  posi- 
tions in  the  Government.     My  second 
protest  is  to  these  periodical  visitations 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith).     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man'is  in  the  habit  of  making  visits  to 
this  Committee,  about  which  the  only 
thing  angelic  is  that  they  are  few  and 
far  between.     I  protest  most  strongly 
against  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
coming  in  and  saying  that  an  Amend- 
ment has  been  sufficiently  debated,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  hearing  one   single 
syllable  of  the  argument.     Why,    Sir, 
it  is  disrespectful  to  the  Committee  that 
the  Leader  of  the  House,  taking  no  part 
whatever  in  the  debates  of  the  House, 
not  even  hearing  these  debates,  should 
come  in,  and,  in  his  lofty  and  Olympian 
manner,  declare — as  if,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  room  outside  this  House,  he  had 
been  able,  by  inspiration,  to  discover  it 
— ^that  an  Amendment  had  been  suffi- 
ciently debated.     And  the  third  protest 
I  wish  to  make  is  in  reference  to  the 
position  in  which  a  person  is   placed 
who  is   examined  under    this    clause. 
Now ,  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
way  the    Government  intend  to  work 
this  clause  is  by  terror.     I  remember 
the  time  when  every  Englishman  would 
be  indignant  at  the  idea  that  we  would 
transfer  to  this  country  that  system  of 
interrogation,^  that  system  of  putting  an 
unfortunate  person  on  the  rack,  which 
is  to  be  considered  the  characteristic, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  shame  of  the 
French  judiciary.     By  this   clause  we 
shall  transfer  to  Ireland,  and  for  ever, 
the  very  worst  principles  and  the  most 
shameful    and     the    most    exceptional 
practice  of  the  French  judiciary.     My 
hon.   Friend  below   me  (Mr.  Chance), 
who  is  learned  in  the  law,  which  I  am 
not,  tells  me  that  what  is  proposed  is 
very  much  worse  than  what  exists  in 
France.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Government  do  not  intend  these  unfor- 
tunate men  should  have  fair  play  ;  they 
want  to  bring  them  into  Court  alone ; 
they  want  to  terrorize  them ;  they  want 


to  leave  them  without  counsi):,  or  ad- 
vice, or  assistance ;  they  wan';  to  take 
advantage  of  their  unguarded  moments, 
of  their  ignorance,  of  their  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  legal  and  judicial  forms 
— in  other  words,  this  is  the  modem 
equivalent  of  the  ancient  council.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  Courtney,  I  think, 
without  further  prolonging  the  discus- 
sion, we  shall  bo  perfectly  ju9ti6ed  in 
going  to  a  Division. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  131  ; 
Noes  193:  Majority  62.— (Div.  List, 
No.  114.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg  to  move  to  insert, 
after  the  word  **  recognizance,"  in  page 
1,  line  17,  the  words — 

**  The  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  holding  of  such  inquiry  shall  remain  in 
force  for  fourteen  days,  and  no  longer,  but  may 
be  renewed  by  the  Attorney  General  by  warrant 
under  his  hand  from  time  to  time." 

My  object,  of  course,  in  moving  this 
Amendment  is  that  the  orders  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  shall  not  remain 
in  force  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time ; 
I  think  that  is  only  a  reasonable  pro- 
position. Supposing  the  existing  At- 
torney General  went  out  of  Office,  or 
should  be  happily  made  a  Judge — 
which,  I  understand,  he  is  to  be  in  a 
very  short  time— I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  these  orders  should  be  brought  be- 
fore his  successor.  I  think,  too,  it  is 
only  right  that  a  magistrate  down  in 
the  country  should  consider  every  fort- 
night whether  he  wants  fresh  powers  or 
not.  I  do  think  that  the  Committee 
will  recognize  that  some  period  of  time 
should  bo  fixed  when  these  inquiries 
and  the  powers  under  them  should  be 
completed.  That  being  so,  whether  you 
take  a  fortnight,  as  suggested  by  me,  or 
three  weeks — if  the  Government  would 
prefer  three  weeks  or  a  month,  I  have 
no  objection — at  any  rate,  some  time 
ought  to  come  when  the  purposes  of  an 
inquiry  would  be  served,  and  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  should  no  longer  have 
power  to  hold  an  inquiry.  If  a  magis- 
trate wants  fresh  powers,  all  he  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  write  to  the  At- 
torney General ;  and  as  that  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  probably 
get  a  large  fee  of  10  guineas  every  time 
he  signs  his  name,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  object.    I  think  my  Amendment 

8X2  [Fourth  Night."] 
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affords  the  Government  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  graceful  concession. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  17,  after  "recognizance," 
insert  '*  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  holding  of  such  inquiry  shall  remain  in 
force  for  fourteen  days  and  no  longer,  but  may 
ho  renewed  by  the  Attorney  General  by  warrant 
under  his  hand  from  time  to  time." — {Mr, 
r.  M,  Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'* 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Mr.  Courtney,  hundreds  of 
Amendments  of  this  cbaractor  might  be 
suggested,  and  our  answer  to  them  all 
would  be  that  they  are  altogether  un- 
necessary, and  would  be  overloading  the 
Bill  with  unnecessary  provisions.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  an  inquiry  of  this 
character  will  be  held  within  a  reason- 
able time  of  the  date  of  the  order.  I 
certainly  think  that  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate to  whom  the  order  is  sent  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  i  boosing  his  own 
time  for  tbe  holding  of  that  inquiry.  I 
cannot  think  that  there  would  be  any 
abuse  of  the  power  given  to  Resident 
Magistrates  by  the  order. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  objection  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
has  to  my  Amendment  is  that  it  would 
cover  too  much  paper.  That  is  a  very 
small  matter  to  the  taxpayers ;  therefore, 
I  hope  the  Government  will  accept  my 
proposition.  It  will  do  them  no  harm, 
but  will  give  us  some  satisfaction. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  think  it  would  bo 
exceedingly  inconvenient  if  fresh  powers 
were  to  be  sought  for  by  Resident  Magi- 
strates every  two  or  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man may  be  assured  that  no  improper  or 
undue  use  will  be  made  of  this  power. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  seema  to  me  to  leave 
out  from  the  purview  of  his  consideration 
the  fact  that  those  powers  can  be  renewed 
at  any  time.  All  a  Resident  Magistrate 
has  to  do  is  to  expend  a  penny  stamp  in 
forwarding  a  letter  to  tho  Attorney  Gene- 
ral asking  to  have  the  power  of  holding 
an  inquiry  renewed.  All  I  wish  to  pro- 
vide is  that  at  some  period,  some  moment 
of  time,  tho  power  of  holding  an  inquiry 
Bhall  come  to  an  end,  and  that  if  a  magi- 
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strata  wants  the  power  renewed  he  can 
obtain  its  renewal.  Is  this  imreasonable,? 
There  is  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  listening  to  the  de- 
bate with  great  interest,  and  I  put  it  to 
him  is  it  unreasonable  that  some  moment 
of  time  shall  be  fixed — you  may  make  it 
a  month  or  two  months  if  you  like — 
when  a  magistrate  shall  seek  a  renewal 
of  the  power  given  to  him  ?  My  Amend- 
ment is  of  a  most  elastic  character,  and 
I  would  accept  any  suggestion  from  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  amending  it. 
Where  is  the  harm  done  by  this  Amend- 
ment ?  I  will  pay  all  the  penny  stamps 
a  Resident  Magistrate  may  be  out  of 
pocket  if  it  is  desired.  But  it  cannot  be 
on  the  ground  of  expense  that  the  At- 
torney General  resists  my  Amendment; 
it  is  on  the  ground  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  does  not  want  to 
appear  reasonable.  While  he  was  out 
at  dinner,  the  English  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Richard  Webster)  made  several  con- 
cessions which  led  to  great  progress.  Ho 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  do- 
bate.  After  having  resisted  one  Amend- 
ment he  immediately  afterwards  accepted 
it.  [Mr.  Holmes:  May  and  shall.]  But 
it  was  a  most  important  Amendment  ac- 
cording to  our  view.  I  trust  the  Govern- 
ment will  see  their  way  to  accept  this 
reasonable  Amendment. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S.) : 
I  give  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  credit  for  good  intentions ; 
but  when  he  says  that  an  Act  like  this 
would  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  but 
what  it  was  intended  for,  and  would  not 
be  used  unduly,  I  think  that  was  a  very 
unfortunate  phrase  to  use.  We  have 
been  treated  to  that  statement  before 
over  and  over  again  with  regard  to  this 
and  other  Act^.  We  know  that  Attorney 
Generals  do  not  always  remain  in  the 
same  position,  they  are  very  likely  to  bo 
promoted  to  the  Bench,  and  the  present 
Attorney  General  may  possibly  have  some 
successor  who  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
statement  of  the  present  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  very  great  hard- 
ship to  keep  any  district  in  a  htate  of 
tension,  and  once  the  Attorney  General 
issues  an  order  for  an  inquiry  the  whole 
district  will  certainly  be  in  a  stato  of 
tension  and  uncertainty.  In  that  state 
of  uncertainty  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  people  who  thought  they  would  be 
attacked  would  seek  to  leave  the  country. 
I  can  conceive  a  state  of  things  occur- 
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ring,  when  the  Attorney  General,  acting 
for  the  Executive  Government  in  Ire- 
land, would  proclaim  a  district  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  terrorizing 
the  people  into  leaving  that  district. 
Now,  if  it  be  found,  after  a  time,  that 
this  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about,  that  the  desirable  result  has  been 
accomplished,  that  those  whom  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  wish  to  have  in  a  district 
have  been  scared  away,  why  not  allow 
the  edict  to  drop,  and  thereby  restore 
persons  to  their  usual  and  normal  state 
of  mind.  I  hold  it  is  quite  feasible  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  uncertainty  in  a  district  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  of 
men,  and  to  the  peace  of  all  the  families 
in  the  district.  This  Amendment  is  a 
very  reasonable  one,  and  the  Government 
will  do  well  to  accept  it.  If,  as  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
says,  the  Amendment  provides  that  the 
power  maybe  renewed  upon  application 
by  the  magistrate,  it  would  be  but  a 
gracious  thing  for  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Government  to  accept  the  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  will  not  waste 
the  time  of  the  Committee  if  the  Go- 
vernment are  determined  not  to  accept 
the  Amendment.     I  beg  to  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdratcn, 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  presume  the  Government  will  not  ac- 
cept the  two  next  Amendments  that  stand 
in  my  name,  and  therefore  it  is  no  use 
my  moving  them.  I  beg  to  move,  how- 
ever. Amendment  number  47 — namely, 
to  insert  after  *'  recognizance,"  in  line  17, 
the  words — 

*'  A  witness  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  ii  not  a 
crime  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  not  be  committed  for  so  refusing  until  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  certifies  that  the 
inquiry  is  lawf  uUy  holden." 

This  Amendment,  Mr.  Courtney,  deals 
somewhat  with  the  burning  question  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  ISuppose  it  is 
alleged  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on 
foot,  and  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
a  town  hall.  As  is  always  done  in  these 
cases,  the  Attorney  General  will  send  the 
warrants  in  blank,  and  every  magistrate 
will  have  a  pile  of  blanks  forms  of  war- 
rants already  signed,  and  he  will  only 
have  to  fill  in  the  dates.  Now,  if,  as  I 
»ay,  a  meeting  of  tenantry  is  held,  a 


magistrate  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
order  every  man  to  appear  before  him 
who  has  attended  the  meeting.  All  I 
wish  to  provide  is  that  if  any  particular 
witness  says  that  no  conspiracy  has  taken 
place  he  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  warrants  have  been 
signed  in  blank  by  the  Attorney  General. 
If  no  crime  has  been  committed  in  the 
district,  you  have  no  authority  under 
these  blank  warrants  to  hold  a  court. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  ask 
that  the  Government  should  give  us  some 
guarantee  that  such  things  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place ;  that  if  a  witness 
says  that  the  meeting  was  a  bond  fide  one 
and  not  a  conspiracy  at  all,  the  inquiry 
shall  not  be  held  without  some  kind  of 
restriction  in  the  way  of  a  second  mind 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  I 
think  that  is  a  most  reasonable  sugges- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  warrants  ought 
to  be  tilled  in  in  blank ;  but,  of  course, 
they  will  be.  The  Government  are  filled 
with  good  intentions,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  good  intentions  seem  to  leave  them 
when  they  are  dealing  with  Ireland.  I 
do  really  think  the  Government  should 
tell  us  exactly  when  these  inquiries  will 
be  held,  and  whether  they  are  only  to  be 
held  in  regard  to  some  real  crime,  whe- 
ther a  witness  will  be  protected  from 
answering  questions  of  an  impertinent 
character,  and  the  questions  confined  to 
matters  relating  to  some  real  crime,  such 
as  murder,  arson,  firing  into  dwellings, 
manslaughter,  or  something  that  would 
really  come  within  the  definition  of  a 
serious  crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  clause,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  authorizes  inquiries 
where  information  has  been  laid  that 
any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed.  I  think  this  Amend- 
ment would  be  out  of  Order,  unless  for 
the  words  *'  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act"  were  substituted  the  words  **to 
which  this  section  applies." 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  ;  I  will  submit  to 
your  suggestion,  Mr.  Courtney. 

Amendment  proposed — 

In  page  1,  lino  17,  after  "  recognizance  "  insert 
—  **  a  witness  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  not  a  crime 
to  which  this  section  applies,  and  shall  not  ho 
committed  for  so  refusing  until  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  certifies  that  the  inquiry  is  lawfully 
holden."— (JTr.  T.  M.  Hvaly.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

IFourth  Night.'] 
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The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir] 
RicrrARD  Webster)  (Islo  of  Wight) : 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gontleman  seemed 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings would  be  illegal ;  that  a  magis- 
trate will  have  a  number  of  blank 
warrants,  and  fill  them  up  when  re- 
quired. I  agree  that  if  such  irregu- 
larities are  to  be  assumed,  the  position 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
perfectly  just.  But  we  have  many  times 
pointed  out  that  the  inquiry  is  to  be 
directed  by  the  Attorney  General  upon 
sworn  information,  after  an  offence  to 
which  this  section  applies  has  been  com- 
mitted in  a  proclaimed  district.  I  must 
say  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  assume  that 
this  section  would  be  worked  illegally ; 
that  the  Attorney  General,  without 
sworn  information  or  the  exercise  of  any 
discretion,  would  direct  a  magistrate  to 
hold  an  inquiry  at  will.  Then,  again, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  will 
recollect  that  in  any  question  arising  out 
of  the  refusal  of  a  witness  to  answer,  we 
have  undertaken  that  in  the  warrant 
there  shall  appear  the  question  put  to 
him,  so  that  the  legality  of  the  question 
can  be  ascertained.  We  cannot  allow  a 
witness  to  raise  the  point  contemplated 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
thereby  stop  the  inquiry  at  his  pleasure. 

Mb.  chance  (Kilkenny,  8.):  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  an  inquiry 
can  be  very  easily  stopped,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  many  will  be  stopped  by  the 
very  simple  and  expeditious  means  of 
refusing  to  answer.  The  fact  that  wit- 
nesses can  be  sent  to  gaol  will  not  pre- 
vent the  stoppage  of  inquiries.  I  trust 
the  Amendment  will  be  pushed  to  a 
Division,  unless  we  get  some  more  cogent 
argument  against  it  than  that  advanced 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  England, 
a  Gentleman  who  naturally  has  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
things  are  carried  on  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) :  I 
should  like  to  put  a  question  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Richard  Webster).  I  men- 
tioned a  case  earlier  in  the  evening  of  a 
landlord  in  Ireland  who  has  a  civil  action 
against  some  of  his  tenants.  That  land- 
lord is  a  very  near  reletive  of  one  of  the 
Resident  Magistrates.  Now,  supposing 
an  inquiry  takes  place  under  the  man- 
date of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
inquiry  goes  on  in  regard  to  an  alleged 
offence  or  crime  in  the  district,  and  this  . 


Resident  Magistrate  proceeds  to  make 
inquiries  which  may  be  used  in  the  civil 
action,  will  the  Attorney  General  tell  me 
what  protection  there  is  for  witnesses  in 
such  a  case  ?  The  Attorney  General  will 
admit  that  if  questions  are  addressed  in 
regard  to  matters  connected  with  the 
civil  action,  they  will  be  entirely  without 
the  purview  of  the  Bill.  If  a  witness, 
under  these  conditions,  declines  to  answer 
a  question  which  has  been  put  to  him, 
which  deals  only— of  course  the  Attorney 
General  must  assume  my  case — which 
deals  only  with  the  civil  action,  and 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  alleged 
crime  in  the  district,  will  he,  or  will  he 
not,  be  punished  ?  If  he  is  punished,  is 
there  any  appeal  ?  Will  the  Attorney 
General  say  in  what  way  a  witness  will 
bo  able  to  protect  himself  from  the  un- 
just use  of  this  section  by  a  Resident 
Magistrate.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  answer  my 
question. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  This 
Amendment  really  does  not  meet  the 
point  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  MoUoy)  has  called  attention  to. 
The  Amendment  refers  to  a  witness  de- 
clining to  answer  a  question  in  regard 
to  a  crime  to  which  this  section  applies. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  question 
which  a  magistrate  puts  to  him  upon  a 
totally  irrelevant  point. 

Mb.  cox  (Clare,  E.):  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  statement  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy),  that  war- 
rants in  large  numbers  will  be  signed  in 
blank  and  sent  to  the  magistrates  from 
Dublin  Castle,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
hon.  Members  opposite  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  the  Castle 
as  we  are,  they  would  not  be  quite  so 
prejudiced  against  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  I  myself 
have  had  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  former  Act.  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  arrested  and  put  in  gaol  under  the 
Act  of  Mr.  Forster.  At  that  time,  I 
read  the  debates  which  went  on  in  this 
House,  and  in  which  it  was  over  and 
over  again  stated  by  Mr.  Forster  that  no 
one  was  arrested  under  that  Act  in  the 
absence  of  a  proper  warrant.  I  was  ar« 
rested  on  the  20th  of  June,  charged  with 
having  incited  the  people  to  do  what  I 
believe  they  were  entitled  to  do.  Twelve 
months  afterwards  I  came  across  the 
warrant  under  which  I  was   arrested. 
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As  I  have  said,  I  was  arrested  on  the  Mr.  W.  EEDMONl) :  I  am  support- 

20th  of  June  for  a  speech  made  at  Liver-  ing  the  Amendment,  No.  47,  of  my  hon. 

pool,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found  and  learned  Friend,  which  says — 

that  the  warrant  was  dated  in  the  month  u  a  ™;*«.^„«           j    v      * 

r-tr                •       1         xTJi-xA-L       •i-x  ^  witness  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 

of  May  previously.     No  doubt,  the  right  ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  not  a 

hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  crime  to  which  this  section  applies,  and  shall 

General  for  Ireland  will  be  astonished  ^^t  be  committed  for  so  refusing  until  a  Judge 

at  that  statement,  but  I  have  the  war-  ?*  the  High  Ckjurt  certifies  that  the  inquiry  is 

rant  still ;  I  have  had  it  framed,  and  I  ^^^^'^^^  .^°^^^'^- 

shall  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  it  W©11|  Sir,  I  hold  that  this  Amendment 
to  him,  the  date  on  which  it  was  signed  ^s  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it  should 
being  the  20th  or  21st  of  May.  My  ex-  be  agreed  to  by  the  Government,  inas- 
perience,  therefore,  fully  bears  out  the  much  as  it  merely  gives  a  witness  a 
statement  of  ray  hon.  and  learned  Friend  Court  of  Appeal  to  which  he  may  have 
the  Member  for  North  Lougford.  We  recourse  in  the  event  of  his  being  com- 
know  that  blank  warrants  at  that  time  mitted  to  prison  by  the  magistrate  for 
were  sent  out  in  sheaves ;  the  names  of  refusing  to  answer  a  question,  on  the 
the  persons  for  whom  they  were  used  ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is 
were  put  in  afterwards  ;  they  were  signed  not  a  crime  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Cowper ;  Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
the  ofifence  was  put  in  afterwards,  and  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
when  it  suited  the  authorities  at  the  n^Aii  cannot  have  read  this  Amendment 
Castle,  the  man  was  arrested.  Now,  very  carefully,  inasmuch  as  in  his  reply 
Sir,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  appears  to  me  to  have  considered  it 
the  same  thing  will  take  place  under  the  from  a  point  of  view  entirely  different 
present  Act.  As  my  hon.  and  learned  from  that  in  which  we  regard  it.  His 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford  objection  to  the  Amendment  is  founded 
has  stated,  these  blank  warrants  will  be  on  the  assumption  that  the  Attorney 
sent  to  the  magistrates ;  and  it  is  be-  General  had  done  an  illegal  act  and  had 
cause  we  know,  from  our  experience,  ordered  an  inquiry  which  was  not  within 
what  will  be  the  working  of  the  Act  that  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Butiihat  is  not 
we  desire  to  insert  this  provision.  I  the  fact.  The  motion  of  the^  Attorney 
certainly  hope  my  hon.  Friends  will  General  under  this  clause  is  by  an  ex 
press  this  Amendment  on  the  Committee  parte  information ;  it  may  or  may  not  be 
to  the  end .  j  ustified  by  facts.     The  Attorney  General 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh,  in  directing  inquiry  may  be  quite  wrong, 
N.):  I  also  hope  my  hon.  and  learned  and  the  danger,  therefore,  is  that  this 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford  section  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
will  divide  the  Committee  on  this  Amend-  inquiring,  not  about  an  offence  which 
ment,  because  it  seems  to  me  that,  un-  has  been  committed,  but  to  enable  the 
less  it  is  accepted,  the  unfortunate  men  magistrate  to  find  out  whether  an 
who  are  called  from  their  homes  and  from  offence  has  been  committed  at  all.  Let 
their  businesses,  to  give  evidence  before  me  take  a  case  arising  under  another 
this  secret  tribunal,  will  have  no  gua-  portion  of  the  Act.  Say,  that  it  is  al- 
rantee  that  they  will  not  be  committed  legod  that  the  tenants  on  a  certain 
to  prison  for  what  is  practically  no  estate  have  combined  to  compel  the 
offence  at  all.  The  only  thing  which  the  landlord  to  take  a  certain  course;  say. 
Amendment  provides  is  that  the  witness  that  the  landlord  has  come  to  the  con- 
shall  not  be  imprisoned  by  the  Resident  elusion  that  a  combination  exists  among 
Magistrate  without  some  good  cause,  and  the  tenants,  and  for  that  reason  desires 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  witness  should  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place.  Ho 
be  asked  questions  which,  although  the  will  go  to  the  next  magistrate  and  tell 
Resident  Magistrate  may  consider  them  the  story  ;  he  will  want  to  convince  the 
appropriate  to  the  matter  of  the  inquiry,  local  Resident  Magistrate  that  persons 
may  be  altogether  inappropriate.  in  the  district  will  tell  the  truth,  and 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Member  that,  on  inquiry,  he  may  be  convinced 

is  speaking  on  a  subject  which  is  not  at  that  such   and   such  a  state  of  things 

all  relevant  to  the  Amendment  before  exists.      Now,  notwithstanding  that  it 

the  Committee.  may  be  believed  that  this  combination 
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on  the  part  of  the  tenants  exists,  and 
that  it  is  criminal,  it  maj  Etill  bo  tlial 
the  combination  is  of  a  perfectly  inito- 
cent  character,  and  cODstitutes  no  offence 
at  all.  I  say  that  the  danger  which  it 
struck  'at  by  this  Amendment  is,  that 
whereaa  the  section  should  really  only 
be  worked  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  offences  which  have  been  committed, 
and  bringing  the  perpetrators  of  thoaa 
offences  to  justice,  there  is  a  danger, 
tvnder  the  clause  ae  it  at  present  slands, 
that  the  section,  instead  of  being  con- 
Sned  to  that  use,  may  be  used  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  an  offence  has  been 
oommitted.  Under  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  stated — namely,  that  on 
the  sug:gestion  of  a  local  landlord,  you 
may  try  to  find  out  what  is  the  real  state 
of  facts,  the  clause  may  become  a  very 
dangerous  engine.  I  do  not  think  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
met  that  point.  He  bas  dealt  with  the 
Amendment  on  a  wrong  basis.  He  baa 
assumed  that  there  can  be  no  question 
that  an  offence  has  been  committed  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  state- 
ments to  that  effect  may  be  made  by  the 
landlords,  and  no  offence  whatever  may 
have  been  committed.  It  is  to  guard 
against  that  danger  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  U  ember  for  Korth  Longford  ia  pro- 
pOMd. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALT  ;  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this  discussion;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  had  the  support  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  objected,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  to  give  a  blank  cheque  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  We  are  asked  to  give  a 
blank  cheque  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  holding  these  inquiries  of  an 
official  character.  No  one  can  say  whe- 
ther a  conspiracy  exists  or  does  not 
exist ;  it  is  a  matter  lying  in  the  minds 
of  two  or  three  people,  although,  of 
course,  I  can  understand  you  will  get  a 
person  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  be- 
lieves a  conspiracy  exists  among  tenants 
— say,  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  King- 
Harman,  or  an  estate  of  that  kind — but 
Zb  the  Government  have  no  intention  to 
meet  us  on  this  point,  I  ask  leave  to 
withdraw  my  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  teifhdrawn. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.): 
I  shall  not  move  the  next  Amendment 
2fr.  Umfrict  ITtaly 


relating  to  tbo  expensea  of  witnesses ; 
but  I  hope  the  Government  will  accept 
my  proposal  to  insert,  after  the  word 
"recognizance,"  the  words — 


i  ijuiry,  the  mtigistrate  shall  forward  Buch  in- 
quiry to  tho  Attorney  Goneral,  who,  by  war- 
.  rant  under  his  hand,  may  authorize  such 
magistrate  to  commit  such  witnesa  should  he 
persist  in  such  refusal." 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  ia  a  reason- 
able Amendment,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  sent  to 
gaol  for  not  answering  an  unlawful  in- 
quiry. I  do  not  think  the  Qovemment 
will  be  able  to  resist  this  appeal.  Surely 
the  Attorney  Goneral  bas  enough  re- 
spect for  law  to  satisfy  himself,  on  the 
facts  submitted  to  bim,  as  to  whether 
the  question  put  by  the  magistrate  to 
the  witness  is  lawful  or  unlawful.  Wo 
are  only  asking  for  protection  against 
unlawful  inquiries,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Government  will  consent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  words. 

Thk  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmbs)  (Dublin  roi- 
Tersity :  I  must  point  out  that,  although 
the  Government  desire  to  meet  every 
just  and  reasonable  Amendment,  the 
present  proposal  of  the  bon.  Member  is 
not  one  which  wo  can  insert  in  the 
clause.  It  is  proposed  that  the  magis- 
trate shall  forward  a  statement  to  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  the  questions  re- 
fused to  be  answered  by  the  witness, 
and  that  the  Attorney  General  may,  by 
warrant  under  bis  hand,  authorine  the 
committal  of  the  witness  should  he  per- 
sist in  his  refusal.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  Amendment  is  both  valueless 
in  itself  and  proposes  something  beyond 
the  functions  of  the  Attorney  General. 
It  asks  that  an  officer  who  bas  not  been 
present  at  the  inquiry  should,  on  a  more 
statement,  issue  his  warrant  for  the 
committal  of  a  witness.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  Qovemment  cannot  accept  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  KttMrawn. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  He*lv, 
tbo  following  Amendment  made:— In 
page  1,  after  the  word  "recognizance," 
insert — 

"  Provided,  also,  a  shorthand  writer  sball  bo 
in  attendance  at  such  inquirioB,  and  shall  toko 
down  the  questions  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
answers  of  each  witnesB.'' 
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no  benefit  from  it.  There  is  do  reason 
ia  the  action  of  the  Government.  When 
you  have  provided  for  the  holding  of 
secret  inquiries,  and  have  abolished 
Petty  Session  indictments,  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  Petty  Session  deposi- 
tions. The  Crown  brief  will  be  made  up 
on  the  result  of  these  secret  investiga- 
tions, and  yet  you  say  the  prisoner  and 
his  counsel  are  not  to  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  depositions.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  prisoner's  counsel  is  en- 
titled to  a  copy  of  the  Croven  brief, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Ireland, 
although  it  may  not  be  so  in  England. 
If  you  abolish  the  Petty  Session  deposi- 
tions, there  will  be  practically  no  deposi- 
tions taken  except  those  depositions 
taken  at  the  secret  inquiry.  [Mr.  A.  J. 
Bat.four  dissented.]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  shakes  his  head.  But  I  must 
ask  him  if  he  means  to  contend  that  if 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  had 
the  secret  depositions  before  them,  they 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  used  by  the 
prisoner;  do  they  mean  to  waste  the 
money  of  the  public  in  getting  these  de- 
positions taken,  and  yet  not  allow  the 
prisoner  or  his  counsel  to  have  advantage 
therefrom?  You  will  make  the  secret 
inquiry  stand  in  lieu  of  indictment  by 
the  system  of  taking  depositions  before 
the  magistrates,  and  I  say  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  evidence  taken 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  prisoner. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
will  see  the  justice  of  this  Amendment. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  think  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  see  that  if  the 
statements  made  before  the  magistrate 
were  the  same  as  those  which  would  be 
used  at  the  trial,  it  might  be  right  that 
this  Amendment  should  be  accepted. 
But  such  a  thing  was  never  done  under 
the  Act  of  1882,  and  no  such  thing  will 
be  done  under  this  Act.  The  clause, 
provides  that  the  witnesses  shall  be 
bound  on  recognizance  to  give  evidence. 
Their  depositions  will  be  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
have  any  person  returned  for  trial  un- 
less the  depositions  are  so  taken,  and 
the  accused  will  have  every  opportunity 
of  referring  to  those  depositions.  The 
Attorney  General  for  England  has  said 
not  merely  that  these  depositions  will 
not  be  used  against  a  man  who  is  exa- 
mined, but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
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Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  Government  have  agreed  to  the 
last  Amendment.  I  presume  they  will 
have  no  objection  to  the  one  I  now 
move. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  17,  after  "recognizance**  in- 
sert" upon  any  person  being  accused  of  a  crime, 
respecting  which  an  inquiry  under  this  section 
has  been  held,  such  accused  person,  or  his  soli- 
citor, upon  being  returned  for  trial,  shall  forth- 
with bo  supplied  with  copies  of  all  depositions 
taken  at  any  inquiry  under  this  section.** — {Mr 
T.  M.  Hcaly.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  We  propose  to  introduce  an  Amend- 
ment towards  the  end  of  the  clause,  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that,  except  in  a 
single  instance — namely,  where  there  is 
a  prosecution  for  perjury — the  informa- 
tion taken  under  the  section  shall  not  be 
used  either  against  or  for  the  prisoner, 
that  it  shall  not  be  produced  in  any  action 
or  shown  to  anybody  connected  there- 
with. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  That  is  perfectly 
diabolical.  To  hold  an  inquiry  and  say 
that  the  prisoner  shall  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  is 
absolutely  hateful.  You  put  a  man 
named  Clark  and  his  wife  on  trial  for 
murder ;  they  were  acquitted,  and  I  re- 
member the  Attorney  General  holding 
up  that  acquittal  as  a  most  infamous 
thing.  No  sooner  did  that  take  place, 
than  two  other  men  were  arrested ;  you 
put  them  on  their  trial,  and,  like  the 
others,  they  were  acquitted  also.  That 
was  under  the  Crimes  Act.  Supposing 
these  men  had  been  brought  before  this 
secret  inquiry,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  use  the  depositions.  The  Govern- 
ment have  accepted  my  Amendment, 
providing  that  shorthand  writers  should 
take  down  the  questions  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  answers  of  the  witnesses. 
But  what  is  the  good  of  that,  if  you  will 
not  give  us  access  to  the  depositions? 
Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  moving 
Amendments  for  the  benefit  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government?  It  certainly 
amounts  to  this— you  accept  an  amend- 
ment that  a  shorthand  writer  shall  attend 
the  inquiry,  and  take  down  the  questions 
of  the  magistrates  and  the  answers  of 
the  witnesses,  and  now  you  tell  us  that 
the  prisoner  and  his  advocate  shall  get 
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any  proceedings  of  the  kind,  and  there 
is  on  Amendment  on  the  Paper,  which 
the  Government  will  accept,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  these  depositions 
being  used  for  any  purpose,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  no  wish  whatever  to  use  the  deposi- 
tions on  the  trial  of  any  person  except 
in  the  case  I  have  referred  to.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  asks  why,  if  the 
Government  refuse  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, they  have  agreed  to  the  Amend- 
ment which  provides  that  a  shorthand 
writer  shall  be  in  attendance  to  take 
down  the  questions  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  answers  of  the  witnesses  ?  That 
Amendment  Las  been  agreed  to,  be- 
.cause,  for  the  sake  of  example,  if  a 
person  were  examined  and  sent  to  prison 
for  refusing  to  answer  a  question  put  by 
the  magistrate,  it  would  very  likely  be 
the  subject  of  a  charge  made  in  this 
House  that  the  magistrate  had  asked 
questions  which  he  had  no  right  to  ask, 
and  was  not  justified  in  taking  action 
under  this  section.  In  such  a  case  as 
that,  hon.  Members  will  see  that  the 
shorthand  notes  would  be  a  check  upon 
the  action  of  the  Resident  Magistrate. 

.  Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  do  not  think  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  appreciates  the  point  taken 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford.  As  the  clause  is 
drawn  at  present,  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  make  use  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  denied  to  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  will  see 
how  unfair  that  would  be,  because  you 
are  in  this  position — you  call  the  witness 
on  this  private  inquiry,  he  makes  a 
statement,  he  is  afterwards  called  before 
a  magistrate,  where  he  makes  a  contrary 
statement,  and  no  one  but  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  know  that  he  has 
contradicted  himself.  I  do  not  assume 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite  would  be  the  prosecuting 
counsel  on  the  trial ;  because  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  call  a  witness  who  has 
previously  contradicted  his  statement, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  prose- 
cution will  be  handed  over  to  somebody 
else.  Now  the  fact  that  a  witness  has 
made  contradictory  statements  would,  in 
the  hand  of  a  cross-examining  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  be  of  the  most  vital 

Mr,  Holme% 


importance.  This  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  question  of  the  witnesses'  statements 
being  used  against  him  on  the  trial ;  the 
great  thing  is  for  the  cross-examining 
counsel  to  have  the  knowledge  that  the 
witness  has  made  a  statement  which  he 
subsequently  contradicted,  and  I  impress 
upon  the  Attorney  General  for  England 
the  desirability  of  accepting  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ATHERLEY  JONES  (Durham, 
N.W.) :  I  venture  to  think  that  this 
Amendment  is  an  extremely  reasonable 
one,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  put  before 
the  Committee  the  reasons  why  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  so.  This  Bill  gives  power 
to  the  Crown  to  prosecute  for  perjury, 
in  the  event  of  a  witness  having  stated 
in  his  deposition  something  that  is 
different  to  that  stated  at  this  private 
inquiry.  That  is  a  privilege  which  is 
solely  preserved  for  the  Crown  lawyer 
if  the  clause  is  allowed  to  stand  as  at 
present ;  because  the  prisoner  would 
not  be  permitted  to  use  the  depositions, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
compare  them  with  the  evidence  which 
may  be  given  at  the  trial.  Therefore,  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  is  an  unfair 
advantage  given  to  the  Crown.  Now, 
a  gteat  deal  has  been  said  about  there 
being  a  similarity  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land in  this  respect.  With  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  I  venture  to  point  out  that  the 
law  of  Scotland  provides  that  the  de- 
positions of  a  witness  may  be  destroyed, 
and  shall  be  destroyed,  if  required.  The 
deposition  of  a  witness  under  this  clause 
is  to  be  perpetuated  for  purposes  of  the 
Crown,  not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
witness.  It  is  a  cardinal  point  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country 
that  greater  favour  should  be  shown  to 
the  prisoner  than  is  shown  to  the  Crown ; 
but,  in  this  case,  greater  favour  is  shown 
to  the  Crown  than  to  the  prisoner.  I 
point  out  that  it  will  be  absolutely  out 
of  the  power  of  a  prisoner  to  check  any 
of  the  evidence  which  may  be  given  by 
a  witness  on  the  trial,  by  comparing  it 
with  what  he  may  have  spoken  pre- 
viously. Therefore,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  it  is  reasonable  and  fair,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  proceedings  in  this  country,  that  this 
Amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MAHONY  (Meath,  N.) :  I  should 
like  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  I  trust 
will  meet  the  approval  of  the  right  hon. 
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and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  Will  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  consent  that  the 
depositions  which  have  been  made  by 
the  persons  examined  at  the  secret  in- 
quiry shall  be  afterwards  brought  for- 
ware  at  the  trial,  so  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  Crown  may  bo  confronted  with 
the  statements  they  have  previously 
made  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
Amendment  will  be  satisfied  with  this 
concession  or  not ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  some  such  provision 
I  would  mention  a  fact  with  which,  in 
all  probability, the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  is  acquainted  —  namely,  that 
some  of  the  chief  witnesses  at  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  trial,  when  first  examined, 
gave  totally  dififerent  evidence  to  that 
which  they  gave  at  the  trial.  I  make 
this  statement  on  very  good  authority, 
and  I  ask  the  Committee  to  bear  it  in 
mind.  If  the  prisoners  had  had  the 
benefit  of  the  evidence  those  witnesses 
gave  in  the  first  instance,  when  ex- 
amined at  the  secret  inquiry,  it  would 
have  thrown  great  light  on  the  character 
of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  given. 
The  effect  of  my  statement  is  this — that 
the  witnesses  brought  forward  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  had  perjured  themselves 
on  the  occasion  of  their  examination  at 
the  secret  inquiry. 

An  hon.  Member:  I  would  put 
it  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  England 
whether  he  will  accept  the  suggestion 
that  has  just  been  made,  and  allow  the 
statements — I  will  not  call  them  deposi- 
tions—that are  made  by  persons  ex- 
amined at  the  preliminary  inquiry  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  trial  ?  When  a 
man  is  brought  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  connection  with  any  charge  his 
statement  will  be  taken  down  by  the 
shorthand  writer,  and  ought,  according 
to  the  principles  of  fair  play,  to  be  put 
before  the  jury  if  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  accused.  When  a 
number  of  persons  are  brought  before 
a  Eesident  Magistrate  some  may  make 
statements  incriminating  A,  and  others 
may  make  statements  incriminating  B  ; 
but  when  B  is  brought  before  the 
magistrate,  or,  rather,  when  he  is  placed 
upon  his  trial,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
that  statements  have  been  made  in- 
criminating someone  else.    Therefore,  I 


would,  in  all  sincerity,  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  Government  should  adopt  this 
proposal,  which  I  submit  is  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  our  criminal  pro- 
cedure. If  we  are  to  enter  upon  these 
odious  inquiries  which  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  dis- 
likes quite  as  much  as  we  do,  he  ought 
to  take  care  that  the  principle  of  fair 
play  is  applied  all  round. 

The  ATTOKNEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  what 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Mahony)  has  stated  about  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders — namely,  that  the  men 
convicted  of  those  murders  ought  not  to 
have  been  found  p:uilty. 

Mr.  mahony  :  What  I  suggested 
was  that  some  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
trial  of  the  persons  accused  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  had  made  state- 
ments at  the  secret  inquiry  which  were 
totedly  opposed  to  the  evidence  they 
afterwards  gave. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  Then 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  point  is  that  the 
witnesses  wore  not  entitled  to  credit,  be- 
cause they  made  different  statements  at 
the  preliminary  examination  to  those 
which  they  made  at  the  trial— statements 
which  were  contradictory  of  the  evidence 
they  subsequently  gave.  I  should  like 
to  know  on  what  authority  the  hon. 
Member  makes  such  a  statement.  I 
would  merely  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  the  preliminary  inquiry  is  to  be 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  under  circumstances  in 
which  evidence  cannot  ordinarily  be  ob- 
tained. When  prisoners  are  brought 
up  they  will  be  charged  in  a  proper  way, 
and  depositions  being  taken  before  they 
can  be  committed  for  trial,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  copies  of  those  depositions, 
just  as  is  the  case  under  the  existing 
practice;  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  certainly  of  opinion  that  these 
statements  made  before  the  Resident 
Magistrates  for  preliminary  purposes  in 
aid  of  justice  ought  not  to  be  made 
public.  This  matter  having  now  been 
amply  discussed,  I  trust  the  Committee 
will  be  allowed  to  divide  upon  it. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hack- 
ney) :  Before  a  Division  is  taken  I  think 
there  are  a  few  words  which  ought  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  Amendment,  and 
I  trust  my  hon.  and  learned  Friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Table  will  give  me 
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their  attention  for  a  very  brief  interval. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  very  little 
part  in  the  discussion  of  this  Ist  clause 
in  Committee  for  reasons  which  I  ex- 
plained to  the  House  when  I  addressed 
it  during  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
Bay  that,  if  we  could  fairly  rely  on  the 
just  administration  of  the  clause,  I  think 
it  ifl  a  provision  that  might  very  well  be 
embodied  in  the  ordinary  law.  But  a 
great  deal  of  distrust  has  been  expressed 
with  regard  to  this  clause,  and  much 
anxiety  has  been  displayed  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  safegaarded  in  a  reasonable 
way.  I  do  not  think  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  has  really  met  the 
point  at  issue  in  regard  to  this  Amend- 
ment. I  concede  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  that  there  may  be  a 
difficulty  in  requiring  that  a  copy  of  the 
whole  proceedings  before  a  magistrate 
should  be  given  to  a  particular  prisoner 
charged  with  a  particular  offence ;  but 
I  want  to  know  why  that  prisoner  is 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  earlier  deposition 
which  a  witness  may  have  made  at  the 
private  or  secret  inquiry,  in  the  event  of 
the  same  witness  having  to  be  called 
against  him  at  the  trial.  The  witness  A 
is  called  before  the  Eesident  Magistrate 
and  makes  a  detailed  statement  before 
him,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion that  person  has  thus  given  on  oath, 
the  matter  is  taken  up  by  another  and 
an  independent  magistrate,  before  whom 
the  depositions  are  regularly  taken,  and 
the  prisoner  is  charged  and  committed 
for  trial.  A  is  examined  both  before  the 
Resident  Magistrate  at  the  private  in- 
quiry, and  also  before  the  magistrate 
who  returns  the  prisoner  for  trial.  Why 
should  not  the  statement  made  by  A  at 
the  earlier  examination  be  brought  for- 
ward 80  that  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  deposition  he  makes  at  the  later  in- 
quiry on  which  the  prisoner  is  committed 
for  trial  ?  I  believe  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  if  such  a  case  came  before  him 
as  that  of  a  witness  having  made  upon 
oath  two  inconsistent  statements,  one  of 
which  must  be  known  to  the  prisoner, 
because  it  has  been  taken  before  the 
committing  magistrate,  and  the  other  of 
which  was  not  known  to  the  prisoner, 
because  it  was  taken  at  the  private  in- 
quiry, would  think  he  was  bound  in  fair- 
ness and  in  justice  to  communicate  to  the 
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prisoner  the  fact  that  that  particular 
witness,  who  might  be  the  most  import- 
ant witness  in  the  case,  had  made  two 
distinct  and  contradictory  statements.     I 
am  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  will  give  me  credit  for  only  de- 
siring to  press  matters  to  a  reasonable 
and  fair  conclusion.     I  would  therefore 
move  as  an  Amendment  to  the  propoeed 
Amendment,  the  insertion  of  the  words 
'*of  any  witness  to  be  called  against 
him,"  so  that  the  Amendment    would 
read — 

**  Upon  any  person  being  accused  of  a  crime 
respectmg  which  an  inquiry  under  this  section 
has  been  held,  such  accused  person,  or  his 
solicitor,  upon  his  beingretumeafor  trial,  shall 
forthwith  be  supplied  with  copies  of  all  deposi- 
tions taken  at  any  inquiry  under  this  section  of 
any  of  the  witnesses  called  against  him/' 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.      But  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  we  have  already 
agreed  that  the  depositions  should  not 
be  used  on  any  trial,  either  against  the 
man  who  made  them,  or  any  other  person, 
the  result  of  this  Amendment  renders  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment; and  as  the  depositions  can  be  used 
in  cross-examination  by  the  prisoner, 
they  must  also  be  used  for  the   same 
purpose  by  the  Crown. 

Amendment  proposed  to  proposed 
Amendment,  after  the  word  **  section," 
insert  the  words  '*of  any  witness  to  be 
called  against  him."  —  {Sir  Charki 
Russell.) 

Question,  *' That  those  words  be  added 
to  the  proposed  Amendment/'  pnt,  and 
agreed  to. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTEB :  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  take  the  clause  exactly 
as  it  is  with  the  words  that  have  been 
added.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  some  such  words  as  these — '*  as  far 
as  the  same  relates  to  the  offence  with 
which  the  accused  person  is  charged." 
It  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  statements 
made,  a  number  of  other  matters  may 
have  been  gone  into  and  a  number  of 
other  persons  may  have  been  referred  to. 
I  will  move  that  these  words  be  inserted. 

Further  Amendment  proposed  to  pro* 
posed  Amendment,  at  end  add  the  words 
— *'  as  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the 
offence  with  which  the  accused  person  is 
charged." — {Mr,  Attarmji  Q^ntral) 
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Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sib  CHAELES  EUSSELL  :  I  under- 
stand the  words  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  proposes  to  add  to  be  **  as 
far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  offence,'' 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
meaning  of  ''relates  to  the  offence.** 
Does  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
mean  that  if  a  witness  at  the  secret  or 
private  inquiry  inculpates  some  third 
person,  or  made  a  statement  that  he  had 
suspicions  as  to  some  third  person,  that 
that  also  would  be  included  ?  I  should 
say  that  the  depositions  taken  at  the 
court  of  secret  or  private  inquiry  ought 
to  be  communicated  to  the  prisoner  or 
his  solicitor. 

Mr.  MAUETCE  HEALY  (Cork) :  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  in 
moving  to  add  these  words  to  the  Amend- 
ment, completely  justifies  the  position 
we  have  all  along  taken  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  inquiry.  Those  words 
seem  to  me  to  make  it  possible  that  in  an 
inquiry  regarding  one  offence,  it  will  be 
competent  to  the  magistrate  holding  the 
inquiry  to  so  enlarge  the  scope  of  his 
inquisition  that  it  may  include  almost  any 
conceivable  matter.  Any  inquiry  held 
by  a  magistrate  will  be  confined  to  the 
offence  in  respect  of  which  he  holds  it,  or 
it  will  not ;  and  every  word  uttered  by  a 
witness  before  him  will  be  of  importance 
at  the  trial.  The  presumption  is  that  if 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  is  accepted,  it  will  be 
possible  for  a  magistrate  holding  an 
inquiry  to  take  evidence  not  relating  to 
the  offence  to  which  it  refers,  and  conse- 
quently there  would  be  the  utmost  danger 
that  the  magistrates  would  be  induced  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  their  investigations 
far  beyond  the  particular  matter  intended 
to  be  inquired  into.  We  ought,  therefore, 
to  insist  on  a  clear  understanding  on  this 
point.  Does  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman mean  to  say  that  it  would  be 
Cv^mpetent  to  a  magistrate  inquiring  into 
one  offence  to  take  evidence  with  regard 
to  another  offence  ?  If  he  does  not  mean 
that,  the  words  he  proposes  are  illusory. 

Sir  EICHAED  WEBSTEE  :  I  only 
desired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that 
justice  was  done,  and  also  that  state- 
ments might  not  be  communicated  to  a 
prisoner  as  to  a  particular  charge  which 
is  not  intended  to  be  brought  against 


him.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  clear  that  I 
have  exactly  succeeded  in  hitting  the 
difficulty,  and  hon.  Members  who  know 
anything  of  our  Criminal  Law  will  see 
that  this  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  do. 
I  am  therefore  willing  to  withdraw  these 
words  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  will 
consider  the  matter  before  the  Eeport 
stage.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
not  bo  justified  in  accepting  the  Amend- 
ment in  the  f oi*m  in  which  it  now  stands  ; 
but  I  am  willing  that,  for  the  present, 
the  words  of  my  Amendment  should  be 
withdrawn  as  being  amenable  to  some 
of  the  criticism  they  have  received. 

Amendment  to  proposed  Amendment, 
by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY:  I  wish  it  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  we  are  no  par- 
ties to  any  bargain  to  the  effect  that  be- 
cause the  Government  agree  that  state- 
ments made  at  these  private  inquiries 
may  be  used  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners, 
therefore  they  may  be  used  in  favour  of 
the  Crown.  I  do  not  admit  it  to  be  logical 
that  because  they  may  be  used  for  the 
prisoner,  they  may,  therefore,  be  used 
for  the  Crown.  Things  may  happeu 
similar  to  that  what  occurred  before 
Mr.  Justice  O'Brien  in  regard  to  an 
agrarian  offence  in  Kerry.  Several  wit- 
nesses had  come  forward  against  the 
accused  person  at  the  Petty  Sessions, 
and  had  made  such  a  case  against  him 
that,  ou  their  evidence,  ho  was  returned 
for  trial.  When  the  caso  was  heard 
before  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  the  same 
witnesses  stated  that  all  the  evidence 
they  had  given  against  the  prisoner  be- 
fore the  magistrates  was  perjury,  and 
had  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  the  result 
being  that  the  case  completely  broke 
down,  not  one  of  the  witnesses  swearing 
to  an  incriminating  fact  against  the 
man.  Counsel  for  the  Crown  were  al- 
lowed to  cross-examine  those  witnesses 
from  their  own  depositions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  they  were  com- 
mitting perjury.  They  pursued  that 
line  of  cross-examination  at  some  length, 
and  all  the  witnesses  persisted  in  their 
allegation  that  what  they  had  stated  at 
the  preliminary  inquiry  was  perjury, 
and  that  the  evidence  they  were  then 
giving  was  the  truth  ;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  evidence,  the  Judge 
directed  that  the  jury  might  find  the 
prisoner  guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
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imprisonment.  I  submit  that  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  tolerate  tliis  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  certainly  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  I  quite  agree  with 
what  has  just  fallen  from  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy). 

Mr.  EDWAED  HAREINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.)  (who  was  received  with 
cries  of  **  Divide  !  ") :  I  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
should  cry  **  Divide  !  *'  when  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen around  me  are  so  impatient.  I 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  Crown  and 
the  prisoner  are  not  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  these  depositions.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  counsel  representing 
the  prisoner  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
depositions  which  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown.  [Cries  of  ** Agreed, 
agreed ! "] 

Proposed  Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.    WAEMINGTON    (Monmouth, 

W.) :  I  beg  to  move  the  Amendment 

standing  in  my  name — namely,  to  insert, 

after  the  word  *' recognizance  "  inline  17, 

the  words — 

"Provided,  always,  that  tho  examiDation 
shall  bo  conducted  in  such  a  manner  only  as 
it  would  be  conducted  if  such  person  examined 
were  giving  evidence  in  support  of  a  charge 
against  some  person  for  committing  tho  offbnco 
in  respect  of  which  the  inquiry  shall  be  held." 

My  first  object  in  moving  this  Amend- 
ment is  this — that  the  examination  shall 
be  strictly  confined  to  the  offences  men- 
tioned in  the  Attorney  General's  order  ; 
my  second  object  is,  that  the  examination 
shall  be  confined  to  those  matters  which 
are  evidence,  and  shall  be  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  would  be  observed  if  the 
examination  were  against  a  person  ac- 
cused of  the  offence  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Attorney  General's  order.  If  this 
is  done,  a  Eesident  Magistrate  will  not 
be  able  to  cross-examine  a  person  who 
is  summoned,  or  will  he  be  able  to  put 
questions  which  are  catching  questions, 
but  examine  him  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Attorney  General  would  him- 
self examine  the  same  person  if  that 
person  were  giving  evidence  in  support 
of  a  charge  for  the  offence.  I  know 
that  the  Act  of  1882  will  probably 
be  quoted  against  my  Amendment; 
but  may  I  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that, 
in  this  Bill,  one  word  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  expressly 
put  into  his  Act  of  Parliament  is  de- 
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signedly  omitted  from  this;  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  in  this  section  the  word  evi- 
dence does  not  occur.  The  phrase  used 
in  this  Bill  is  '^  may  examine  on  oath 
concerniug  such  offence,"  which,  of 
course,  is  using  as  loose  and  as  wide 
language  as  can  possibly  be  employed ; 
in  the  Act  of  1882  the  words  used  were 
— **a  person  who  can  give  material  evi- 
dence in  connection  with  the  offence." 
What  is  the  object  of  this  Bill  ?  It  is  to 
allow  the  Government  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  evidence.  Why  should  they 
not  take  it  in  such  a  way  as  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  people  of  Ireland? 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  perpetual 
amendment  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Ire- 
land; it  is  not  confined,  as  the  Act  of 
1882  was  conBned,  to  a  limited  period  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  put  for  ever  upon  the 
Statute  Book  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  there 
was  a  special  Preamble  to  the  Act  of 
1882,  which  justified  the  passing  of  that 
Act  for  a  limited  time  ;  but  in  this  Bill 
there  is  no  Preamble,  unless  it  be  that 
the  Government  are  prepared  to  accept 
this  po3ition — that  the  mention  of  the 
word  ** Ireland  "  is  a  sufficient  Preamble 
for  departing  from  the  ordinary  courso 
with  regard  to  criminal  procedure.  I 
beg  to  move  the  Amendment  standing 
on  the  Paper  in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  l,line  17,after  '*  recognizance/'  insert 
— « Provided,  always,  that  the  examination 
shall  he  conducted  in  such  a  manner  only  as 
it  would  ho  conducted  if  such  person  examined 
were  giving  evidence  in  support  of  a  charge 
against  somo  person  for  committing  the  oflfence 
in  respect  of  which  tho  inquiry  shall  he  held." 
-( Mr.  JVanningtou . ) 

Question  proposed,  '*That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  As  I  understand,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Warmington) 
desires  these  words  to  be  inserted  for 
two  purpose?.  One  is,  that  the  exami- 
nation shall  be  concerning  the  offence 
mentioned  in  the  order.  If  he  looks  at 
the  portion  of  the  clause  that  has  already 
passed  through  Committee,  he  will  find 
the  examination  is  described  as  one  re- 
lating to  the  offeuce.  That,  certainl}', 
is  much  more  specific  than  anything 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  pro- 
poses in  his  Amendment.     Then,  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  desires  that 
the  examination  shall  be  conducted  as  if 
there  was  a  person  accused.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  that  the  examination  can  be 
taken  in  that  way.  The  Laws  of  Evi- 
dence in  this  country  are  all  relative  to 
the  particular  matter  and  the  particular 
person  concerned  in  the  case,  and  these 
inquiries  cannot  be  conducted  as  if  there 
was  a  person  charged  with  an  offence. 
The  present  words  of  the  clause  seem  to 
me  to  bo  quite  sufficient  to  guide  the 
magistrate  as  to  the  character  of  the 
questions  to  be  asked.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  attributed  to  the 
Government  some  very  deep  object  in 
not  using  the  word  **  evidence,*'  which 
was  in  the  clause  of  1882.  There  could 
not  be  any  deep  or  hidden  object  in 
that,  because  the  Government  very 
readily  accepted  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler) — namely,  to  insert 
the  words  *'whom  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve to  be  capable  of  giving  material 
evidence  concerning  such  offence." 

Mr.  change  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I 
must  confess  I  am  unable  to  follow  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Holmes).  The  object 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Warmington),  in  proposing  this 
Amendment,  is  to  prevent  the  putting 
of  misleading  or  catching  questions — 
surely  a  very  proper  thing  to  prevent. 
The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  how- 
over,  desires  to  retain  for  the  magistrates 
the  power  of  putting  totally  irrelevant 
questions.  Every  day  and  every  hour 
we  discuss  on  this  Bill,  we  get  further 
evidence  of  the  real  intentions  of  the 
Government.  We  know  it  is  very 
generally  alleged  that,  at  some  secret 
inquiries  held  under  the  Act  of  1882, 
witnesses  were  asked  questions  totally 
unconnected  with  any  particular  offence, 
and  in  some  cases  bribed  to  answer. 
Wo  desire  to  safeguard  this  section  as 
much  as  possible.  If  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  who,  at  the  present 
moment,  advises  the  Treasury  Bench, 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on,  why  do  they  not 
got  up  and  argue  the  point  ? 

Sir  CHAELES  RUSSELL  (Hack- 
^^yi  S.) :  In  order  to  save  discussion, 
may  I  suggest  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Warmington)  should  look 
at  Amendment  No.  59,  which  is  to  add 
at  the  end  of  line  17— 


**  Such  witnoRS  may  only  be  examined  con- 
corning  such  offence,  and  shall  not  be  examined 
concerning  any  other  matter  or  subject  whatso- 


ever. 


I  recognize  the  contention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  inquiry  cannot  be  con- 
ducted as  if  it  was  an  inquiry  into  the 
guilt  of  a  particular  person  charged  with 
a  particular  offence  ;  but  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  provision  of  a  negative 
character— some  provision  that  the  in- 
quiry shall  not  be  a  roving  inquiry  by  a 
magistrate,  but  shall  be  confined  to  tho 
offence,  or  the  matter  in  relation  to 
which  the  inquiry  is  held.  Are  the  Go- 
vernment prepared  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment No.  59,  or  an  Amendment  in  sub- 
stantially similar  words  ?  If  so,  I  would 
suggest  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
that  he  should  consider  whether  ho 
should  persist  in  his  Amendment. 

Sir  EICHAED  WEBSTER  :  Beforo 
this  discussion  arose,  we  had  considered 
Amendment  No.  59,  in  connection  with 
this  Amendment,  and  we  had  decided  to 
accept  Amendment  No.  59,  with  modifi- 
cations. We  think  tlie  negative  words 
of  the  Amendment  are  too  stringent. 
We  would  accept  the  Amendment  if  it 
ran  somewhat  like  this  — 

"  Such  witness  can  only  bo  examined  as  to 
matters  which,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  m:i<^istnito 
holding  the  inquiry,  relate  to  tho  offcuco  and 
subject  matter  of  the  inquiry." 

If  those  words  were  accepted,  I  think 
the  view  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Sir  Charles  Eussell)  has  expressed, 
would  be  attained.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  to  such  a  general  Amend- 
ment as  that  proposed  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Warmington). 

Sir  CHAELES  RUSSELL :  But  tho 
words  of  the  Attorney  General  would 
leave  the  matter  absolutely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Kesidcnt  Magistrate. 
Suppose  that  a  Magistrate  puts  an 
utterly  unreasonable  question,  having 
no  relation  to  the  particular  offence  or 
the  particular  subject,  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General 
says — that  at  this  juncture  the  shorthand 
notes  will  come  in  and  play  a  very  im- 
portant part,  because  thereupon  we 
should  have  the  question  and  answer 
set  forth,  and  if  the  question  was  not  a 
proper  one  to  bo  put  to  the  witness  and 
he  had  been  committed  to  prison  for  not 
answering  the  question,  he  would  have 
his  remedy.    Now,  if  the  suggestion  of 
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tho  Attorney  Qeneral  is  accepted,  the  wit- 
ness would  not  have  a  remedy^  because 
the  magistrate  would  hold  and  find  as  a 
fact  that  it  was  in  his  opinion  right  and 
proper  that  the  question  should  be  put, 
because  it  related  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  inquiry.  The  witness  would  be 
entirely  without  protection  and  the  ma- 
gistrate would  be  without  any  check.  I 
therefore  submit  for  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral's further  consideration,  although  I 
admit  it  is  a  little  premature  I  interposed 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  shorten  the 
discussion — that  the  words  '*  and  shall 
not  be  examined  concerning  any  other 
matter  or  subject  whatever  *'  should  be 
allowed  to  remain.  If  these  words  are 
allowed  to  remain  and  the  proper 
exercise  of  judgment  comes  into  question, 
the  Court  can  judge  whether  the 
magistrate  was  or  was  not  within  his 
right. 

Mr.  AVAEMINGTON  :  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  except  the  suggestion  just  made. 
My  objection  is  not  simply  with  regard  to 
the  scope  of  tho  inquiry,  but  it  is  to  undue 
examination.  I  desire  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  restricted,  so  that  only 
evidence  shall  be  extracted  in  a  proper 
way ;  that  the  Kesident  Magistrate  shall 
not  be  at  liberty  to  put  leading  questions, 
or  to  cross-examine  a  person  who  is 
summoned  before  him.  Therefore,  to 
limit  the  Amendment  in  the  way  sug- 
gested will  not  in  any  way  meet  my 
objection.  I  cannot  withdraw  my 
Amendment,  or  agree  to  its  being 
limited  as  suggested. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
What  the  Attorney  General  suggests 
amounts  to  this — that  the  Government 
agree  that  a  question  not  relevant  to 
the  inquiry  shall  not  be  asked,  unloss  the 
Besident  Magistrate  says  it  is  relevant 
to  the  inquiry;  that  is  practically  the 
offer  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
makes  to  us.  Of  course,  that  does  not 
directly  arise  on  the  Amendment  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Warming- 
ton),  in  regard  to  which  Amendment  I 
wish  to  know  whether  the  Government 
insist  that  to  these  secret  inquiries  that 
none  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence 
which  prevail  in  Courts  of  Law  shall 
apply?  Let  me  give  an  example.  In 
a  Court  of  Law,  hearsay  evidence  is  not 
admissible.  Is  such  evidence  to  bo  ad- 
missible at  these  inquiries?  The  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  says 
that  an  inquiry  under  this  section  cannot 
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bo  conducted  as  an  inquiry  would,  if 
there  was  a  person  charged  with  the 
offence.  Is  it  to  be  contended  that,  at 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  a  magistrate  can 
ask  questions  such  as  this — **  Did  you 
ever  hear  A  B  murdered  so  and  so?" 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Committee 
should  insist  that  there  should  be  a  check 
of  some  kind  imposed  upon  the  action 
of  the  magistrate.  The  whole  contention 
of  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the  discussion 
upon  this  clause  is  that  they  will  not  put 
any  check  whatever  on  the  magistrate. 
Everything  is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Eesident  Magistrates. 
Our  experience  of  these  gentlemen 
prompts  us  not  to  accept  the  view  of  the 
Government  that  the  magistrates  should 
have  absolute  discretion  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  MAHONY  (Meath,  N.)  :  It 
appears  to  me  it  is  all  tho  more  im- 
portant to  press  some  such  Amendment 
as  that  now  before  the  Committee, 
because  it  is  perfectly  clear  the  Govern- 
ment do  intend  that  these  inquiries 
should  go  beyond  matters  relating  to 
actual  offences.  The  Government  have 
evinced  a  desire  to  revise  the  shorthand 
notes  before  they  are  made  public.  If 
during  these  secret  inquiries,  merely 
crime  is  to  be  inquired  into,  there  can  be 
no  possible  reason  for  revising  tho 
Amendment  No.  52  which  has  been 
agreed  to,  yet  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Kichard  Webster)  has  distinctly  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  to  propose  some 
Amendment  to  that  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'DOHEETY  (Donegal,  N.)  : 
With  reference  to  the  words  proposed  to 
bo  added  by  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Eichard  Webster),  allow  me  to  call 
attention  to  tho  words  of  the  section  as 
it  originally  stood,  and  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  a  lawyer,  whether 
or  not  the  protection  of  the  witness  is  not 
greater  under  the  section  than  imder 
the  words  he  proposes.  The  words  of 
the  section  are,  '^and  examine  on  oath 
concerning  such  offence." 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  anticipating  the  Amendment  No.  59. 
We  are  considering  Amendment  No.  53. 

Mr.  O'DOHEETY:  Many  remarks 
sprang  out  of  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Eussell). 
Now,  Amendment  53  merely  provides 
that  the  magistrate  holding  the  inquiry 
must  examine  a  witness  upon  oath  con* 
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oerning  the  offence,  and  that  he  must  in 
the  examination  observe  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence.  Why  there  should  be 
any  objection,  in  the  case  of  a  semi-legal 
tribunal  of  this  sort,  to  putting  the 
fullest  possible  instructions  before  the 
mind  of  the  person  conducting  the 
inquiry  I  cannot  understand.  I  think 
the  Committee  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the  Proviso  contained  in  this  Amend- 
ment, and  thus  afford  only  proper 
protection  to  a  witness  summoned  before 
this  Court. 

SiK  WILLIAM  H  AECOURT  (Derby) : 
I  cati  see  the  force  of  what  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  has  said — 
that  you  cannot  confine  this  inquiry  to 
the  same  strict  rule  that  it  would  be  con- 
fined, if  one  individual  were  charged. 
But  there  are  certain  rules  of  evidence 
which  would  be  observed  whoever  was 
charged.  Suppose  a  magistrate  has  a 
witness  before  him  whom  he  wishes  to 
examine,  and  he  says — **  Now  do  you 
know  anything  about  this  offence ;  do 
you  know  who  did  it,  or  anything  con- 
cerning the  doing  of  it  ?  "  The  man  says, 
'*  No,  I  do  not."  Then  the  magistrate 
might  ask  him,  **  Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
body else  say  anything  about  it  ? '' 
That  is  a  question  which  would  not  be 
admissible  where  a  person  was  charged. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, whether  questions  of  that  cha- 
racter would  be  admissible  at  the  in- 
quiry. 

Mk.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
It  is  quite  evident,  by  a  subsequent 
Amendment,  that  the  Government  intend 
that  the  Crown  should  use  hearsay 
evidence.  Was  anything  more  absurd 
ever  provided  ?  These  inquiries  ought 
to  be  conducted  in  a  lawyer-like  manner 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence. 
Once  you  depart  from  this  course,  you 
embark  upon  a  sea  of  trouble.  These 
inquiries,  although  conducted  by  cavalry 
men,  half-pay  officers,  militiamen,  and 
horse  marines,  should  be  conducted  with 
some  regard  to  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
judicial  life.  Of  course,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect a  horse  marine  to  take  the  same 
view  of  legal  questions  as  a  legally 
trained  man  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  are 
entitled  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intend  that  hearsay  evidence  shall 
be  accepted.  But,  if  so,  these  judicial 
inquiries  would  be  reduced  to  a  farce. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  think  it  would  be 
perfectly  legitimate  that  a  question  of 

VOL.  COOXIV.    [thiep  sebibs.] 


the  nature  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
should  be  put.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  accused  person 
before  the  tribunal,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  person  presiding  over  the 
inquiry  to  put  any  question  which  will, 
in  any  way,  load  to  the  detection  of  the 
crime.  I  quite  admit  that  the  Question 
put  must  be  concerning  the  crime  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  inquiry  is  held  ;  and, 
of  course,  on  the  trial  of  a  prisoner,  no 
Judge  would  permit  hearsay  evidence  to 
be  used  against  any  person  whatever. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn)  : 
The  other  day  the  Committee  was  told 
by  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland 
(Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson)  that  the  pro- 
cedure provided  by  this  section  was 
part  of  the  Constitutional  Law  of  Scot- 
land. That  was  loudly  cheered  by  hon. 
Members  opposite ;  but  now  we  hear 
from  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes),  what  he  means  by  this 
Clonstitutional  Law  of  Scotland.  This 
inquiry  is  to  be  held  secretly,  and 
carried  on  in  every  way  contrary  to 
what  we  understand  is  the  Constitutional 
Law  of  this  country  and  of  Scotland  too 
in  regard  to  evidence.  [Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonald  dissented.]  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate (Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald)  has 
thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  this 
discussion,  for  he  has  shaken  his  head 
when  statements  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  Law  of  Scotland.  I  trust, 
however,  that  this  debate  will  be  on- 
livened  by  some  observations  from  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
Anyhow,  we  heard  from  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland,  that  this  practice 
is  not  really  the  law  of  Scotland,  but 
there  is  some  sort  of  trace  or  form  of  it. 
The  power  has  never  been  used,  so  said 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland.  [Mr. 
J.  H.  A.  Macdonald  again  dissented.] 
The  Lord  Advocate  shakes  his  head 
again  ;  but  I  have  got  a  very  valuable 
work  here,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Macdonald. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must 
speak  to  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON :  Ibegyourpardon, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  led  astray  by  the  silence  of  the 
Lord  Advocate.  We  are  discussing  two 
most  important  questions,  audit  is  right 
we  should  have  some  guidance  from  one 
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of  tho  Law  Officers  who  are  assisting 
the  Crown  in  respect  to  this  measure — 
the  Law  Officers  for  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  By  this  Amendment  a 
most  important  point  is  raised.  Tlie 
statement  we  have  heard  from  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  lets  us  into 
the  secret  that  there  is  to  be  a  private 
inquiry,  and,  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
are  not  to  bo  observed  in  any  way — that, 
in  fact,  persons  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
regular  inquisition.  That  is  the  object 
of  the  inquiry.  |"No,  no!'']  The 
Lord  Advocate  seems  to  dissent  from 
that.  Will  he  get  up  and  tell  us  that 
this  has  its  origin  in  a  Statute  ?  I  ask 
him  further — [^Interruption ,  continued  for 
some  time,']  I  beg,  Sir,  to  move  that 
you  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {3fr. 
Anderson,) 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  I  hope  the 
hon.    and    learned    Member    will    not 


press 

Mr.  T.  M.  he ALY  :  Keep  your  gang 
quiet  then. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  makes  a  long  speech 
on  the  Amendment — |  An  hon.  Member  : 
Two  minutes.] — which  had  already  been 
fully  discussed,  and  without  rhyme  or 
reason  he  concludes  the  speech  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  discus- 
sion. Does  the  Committee  think  that 
that  Motion  is  justified  by  any  enormous 
progress  with  Public  Business  that  we 
have  made  to-night,  or  has  anything  else 
happened  in  to-night's  discussion  which 
renders  it  desirable  that  we  should  report 
Progress  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  and  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  for  us  to  accede  to 
the  Motion. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  (Derby): 
In  asking  that  this  Motion  may  not  be 
pressed,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  that 
we  have  made  no  progress.  While  I 
have  been  present  to-night,  a  great  many 
Amendments  have  been  disposed  of,  a 
large  number  being  assented  to  by  the 
Government.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree 
that  we  have  not  made  progress,  neither 
could  I  agree  with  anyone  who  contended 
that  our  Business  had  not  been  conducted 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  am  sure  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  behind  me  (Mr. 
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Anderson)  will  not  proceed  at  greater 
length  than  is  necessary,  if  he  is  allowed 
to  finish  his  speech. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  We  have  dis- 
posed of  3*3  Amendments  in  the  absence 
of  hon.  Members  opposite.  We  do  not 
require  the  attendance  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  here  at  all,  speaking  of  them 
collectively,  and  if  they  are  impatient  I 
would  recommend  them  to  go  away.  All 
they  seem  to  do  is  to  prevent  speeches 
being  heard  in  this  direction.  We,  on 
our  part,  desire  that  this  debate  should 
be  proceeded  with  in  a  regular  manner, 
as  it  has  hitherto  gone  on  to-night,  be- 
fore the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  came 
in  from  their  dinner.  If  this  Motion  is 
withdrawn,  I  hope  they  will  be  kept 
quiet. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  :  I  do  not  wish  to 
waste  time  by  pressing  on  this  Motion. 
I  will  point  out  that  I  was  discussing,  I 
hope  not  at  undue  length,  this  clause — 
I  was  referring  to  a  matter  which  I 
think  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in 
this  Committee,  and  one  which  is  of  the 
gpreatest  importance.  Though  it  may 
not  be  of  interest  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who  have 
just  come  in,  and  who  are  anxious  to  go 
to  bed,  yet  they  must  remember  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  perform.  We  do  not  wish 
to  perform  that  duty  to  the  extent  of 
wearying  the  Committee,  however.  My 
point  is  this — and  I  think  every  fair- 
minded  man  in  the  Committee  will  see 
how  important  it  is — will  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate who  brings  forward  this  clause  as 
part  of  the  law  of  Scotland  tell  us  whe- 
ther it  is  founded  upon  any  Statute? 
Will  he  tell  us  whether  it  was  founded 
on  the  civil  law  or  common  law  ?  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  it  is  not  founded  in 
any  way  upon  these  two.  I  will  venture 
to  tell  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman what  it  is  founded  upon.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  canon  law  established 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Eoman 
Inquisition  into  power.  We  are  now 
told  that  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
law  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  Inquisition  in  that  country 
which  it  used  to  carry  on  in  Eome.  I 
hope  this  Amendment  will  be  carried  to 
a  Division  unless  the  Government  give 
way,  and  that  I  sincerely  trust  they  will 
do. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  ASHEE  (Elgin,  &c.) :  I  hope 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  War- 
mington)  will  press  this  Amendment. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  directed  to 
establishing  a  rule  in  connection  with 
the  preliminary  examination  on  oath 
contemplated  by  this  clause  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  advantageoup.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Anderson)  has  referred  to  the  law 
of  Scotland.  Well,  the  position  of  the  law 
of  Scotland  in  regard  to  this  matter  has 
been  frequently  explained  to  the  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  frequently  stated 
that  a  preliminary  inquiry  on  oath  is 
competent  in  Scotland  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  such  inquiries  are  not  of  common 
occurrence  in  Scotland  now.  I  think  it 
right  to  say  that  at  no  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  this  practice  of  preliminary 
examination  upon  oath  ever  permitted 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  except 
on  the  lines  set  out  in  this  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  is  intended  to 
produce  this  result,  that  in  a  pre- 
liminary examination  upon  oath  only 
such  questions  shall  be  put  to  the  witness 
as  could  competently  be  put  to  a  witness 
if  he  were  being  examined  as  a  witness 
on  a  trial.  Now  that,  undoubtedly,  has 
always  been  the  law  of  Scotland ;  but 
I  should  be  sorry  to  allow  that  to  rest 
entirely  upon  my  statement,  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I  will 
read  a  passage  from  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son's Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  in  Scot- 
landf  the  authority  of  which  I  am  sure 
the  Lord  Advocate  will  acknowledge. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  dealing  with 
this  matter,  speaking  of  the  preliminary 
examination  on  oath,  says — 

''In  discharging  this  delicate  duty  of  com- 
polling  witnesses  to  appear  and  depone  in  a  pro- 
cognition,  and  of  putting  them  on  oath,  or  com- 
mitting them  to  prison  if  they  refuse  to  take 
the  oath  or  to  answer  questions,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Judge  as  nearly  as  possible  to  walk  by  the 
rules  of  evidence  which  will  ultimately  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  trial.  There  seems,  therefore,  no 
authority  which  can  justify  a  Magistrate  in  ten- 
dering an  oath  to  a  wife  against  her  husband  or 
against  any  party  with  whom  he  is  implicated 
in  one  common  offence,  or  to  a  husband  against 
a  wife  in  similar  circumstances,  or  to  an  adult 
child  who  refuses  to  depone  against  its  parent, 
or  to  any  child  under  the  age  when  it  can  be 
legally  sworn,  or  in  compelling  a  child  under 
that  age  to  declare  against  its  parent.  As  such 
proceedings  would  be  illegal  if  attempted  in  open 
Court  and  when  the  accused  is  on  his  trial,  so 
they  seem  to  be  e<|aally  exceptionable  in  the 


secret  but  equally  regular  and  important  inves- 
tigations  which  precede  that  event ;  not  to 
mention  the  prejudice  which  would  accne  to 
the  accused  if  information  were  thus  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  his  nearest  and  dearent  relations 
which  could  not  be  brought  against  him  directly 
from  them  when  on  trial  for  the  crime ;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  prosecutors  in  determining  on 
the  case,  were  to  bo  liable  to  the  bias  unavoid- 
ably incurred  by  reading  important  depositions 
which  cannot  ultimately  be  brought  against  him. 
No  steps  of  coercion  should  therefore  be  adopted 
against  witnesses  in  a  precognition,  except  suck 
persons  and  in  relation  to  such  questions  as  are 
competent  to  be  examined  or  put  at  the  trial. 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter  examining  such 
witnesses  when  they  come  forward  voluntarily 
or,  though  cited,  state  no  objection  to  emitting 
their  declaration.'* 

The  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  would,  I  think,  effect  this— that 
in  the  case  of  the  preliminary  inquiry 
on  oath,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  to  put  any  question  to  a 
witness  which  it  would  not  have  been 
competent  to  put  to  him  if  he  were  being 
examined  as  a  witness,  giving  evidence 
at  a  trial.  The  clause,  I  understand,  is 
intended  merely  to  secure  that  evidence 
shall  be  obtained  from  persons  who  will 
not  voluntarily  make  their  statements — 
persons  possessed  of  knowledge  whioh 
they  are  withholding — and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  magistrates  should  have 
the  power  of  getting  anything  more  than 
legal  evidence  from  witnesses  put  on  oath 
before  them,  seeing  that  when  the  trial 
comes  on,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  put 
to  the  witness  such  questions  as  the 
ordinary  Law  of  Evidence  will  allow. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Hacdoxald)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drews Universities) :  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  join  in  this  discussion,  knowing,  from 
having  read  his  speech  in  the  papers,  that 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  has 
stated  the  law  of  Scotland  with  great 
accuracy  and  clearness  in  this  House  al- 
ready. I  do  not  desire  to  put  in  my  word 
merely  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
in  repeating  a  statement  whioh  I  believe 
to  have  been  perfectly  correct,  and  which 
nothing  that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  said  impugns  in  the  slightest  degree ; 
and  though  I  must  say  that  Alison,  to 
whom  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
referred,  has  not  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  best  and  most  accurate  authority 
at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  on  our 
Criminal  Law,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
general  statement  which  he  made  in  the 
passage  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  read  out  to  which  I  take  any 
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exception — certainly  not  any  serious  ex- 
ception— at  all.  In  conducting  these  in- 
quiries in  private  the  Laws  of  Evidence 
in  regard  to  witnesses  whom  it  is  com- 
petent to  examine  at  a  trial  are  the  same 
as  at  a  trial.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  bring  the  wife  of  a  man  to  be  accused 
of  a  crime  to  give  evidence  against  him 
— ^it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  a  man's 
wife  and  put  her  on  oath  and  examine 
her  in  reference  to  that  crime ;  but  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  seems  to  forget 
that  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  the 
case  in  which  a  husband  is  charged  or  a 
wife  is  charged  with  a  crime,  or  in  which 
a  question  can  be  raised  whether  the  wife 
can  be  examined  against  her  husband, 
or  the  husband  can  be  examined  against 
his  wife.  We  are  dealing  with  the  case  in 
which  no  person  is  yet  charged.  [An  hon. 
Member  :  But  persons  may  be  charged.] 
We  are  dealing  with  an  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  whether  anybody 
can  be  charged,  and  if  so  what  person  it 
is.  Well,  in  making  that  inquiry  you 
can  apply  no  such  rules  of  evidence  as 
those  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
referred  to,  because  if  you  hear  of  a 
woman  who  is  said  to  know  something 
about  a  crime  that  has  been  committed, 
you  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  tell  be- 
fore you  examine  her  whether  it  may 
not  turn  out  that  when  you  are  ex- 
amining somebody  else  after  her  that 
her  husband  will  be  the  person  to 
be  charged  with  the  crime.  Therefore, 
the  case  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
quotes  is  not  a  case  in  point  at  all ;  be- 
cause the  case  in  Alison  is  the  case  of 
an  inquiry  conducted  where  some  person 
is  already  charged  with  a  crime.  You 
are  not  in  such  a  case  to  examine  a 
man's  wife  on  oath,  or  if  it  is  a  woman 
who  is  charged,  you  are  not  to  examine 
her  husband  on  oath ;  but  in  what  Alison 
flays — that  you  are  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing to  conduct  the  inquiry  according 
to  the  Laws  of  Evidence,  I  concur 
thoroughly,  and  I  am  sure  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  and  other  members  of 
the  Legal  Profession  will  agree  with  me — 
that  that  is  a  sound  statement  of  the 
law.  Still,  it  is  quite  common  in  these 
inquiries,  as  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
knows  well  enough,  to  ask  questions  of 
witnesses  which  it  might  be  incompetent 
to  put  in  Court.  For  instance,  it  is 
penectly  competent  in  such  an  inquiry 
to  ascertain  from  witnesses,  by  what  is 
called  **  hearsay,"  whether  any    other 
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parson  has  been  heard  speaking  about 
the  case  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  other 
witnesses  summoned  and  brought  up  in 
order  to  be  examined.  The  evidence  is 
taken,  not  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  trial,  but  for  aiding  or  perhaps  con* 
ducting  an  inquiry  to  discover  witnesaea 
who  will  be  su^cient  to  prove  the  case. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  inconsistent  with 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
Qeneral  for  Scotland  said  on  a  previous 
occasion,  in  what  has  been  read  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  latter  to  justify 
the  proposition  which  is  contained  in  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  —  namely,  that  the  whole 
inquiry  must  necessarily  be  conducted 
as  if  a  person  were  under  charge. 
Let  me  point  out  that  if  the  examina- 
tion of  a  person  is  to  be  conducted  as 
though  someone  was  under  charge,  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  worse  for  the  per- 
son who  would  be  under  examination, 
because  if  complete  examination  were  to 
take  place,  as  would  be  the  case  at  a 
trial,  the  character  of  the  examination 
would  be  unfair  to  a  person  giving 
evasive  answers.  An  inquiry  of  this 
kind  should  be  conducted  in  a  calm  and 
quiet  manner,  and  not  in  the  least  in 
the  manner  in  which  examinations  take 

f)lace  before  a  Judge.  My  hon.  and 
earned  Friend  opposite  knows  perfectly 
well  how  examinations  take  place  at  a 
trial,  and  he  must  see  that  inquiries 
under  this  clause  must  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  very  different  to  such  cross-exa- 
minations, for  instance,  as  I  know  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
would  be  inclined  to  subject  hostile  wit- 
nesses to  in  a  Court  of  Law.  No  pres- 
sure ought  to  be  used  upon  a  witness, 
and  in  Scotland  no  pressure  is  used.  I 
venture  to  say,  without  the  least  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  such  an  accusation  as 
that  one  of  the  Public  Prosecutors  in 
Scotland  in  making  one  of  these  pre- 
liminary inquiries  has  unduly  pressed  a 
witness,  is  a  thing  so  extremely  rare  that 
if  it  exists  at  all  it  is  just  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  No  administra- 
tion can  be  absolutely  perfect ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  working  of  this  system  is 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  fair  exercises 
of  the  right  of  examination  in  private 
which  could  possibly  be,  and  for  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  compare  it 
to  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition — whicli 
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he  has  done  twice  to-night  in  the  course 
of  two  speeches  he  has  made — certainly 
shows  the  extravagance  of  those  who  are 
not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  working 
of  our  present  system.  I  am  sure  the 
late  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
for  Scotland  does  not  for  oue  moment 
mean  to  suggest  as  a  general  rule — not- 
withstanding that  there  may  he  small 
exceptions  with  which  those  who  are  in 
the  position  of  looking  after  Scotland 
have  to  find  fault — that  precognitions 
are  not  conducted  with  great  fairness. 
They  are  conducted  with  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  statement  of  what  the  witness 
is  to  depone  to,  and  it  is  only  in  very 
rare  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  persons  are  withholding  their 
statements  that  people  are  put  on  oath. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting a  statement  made  in  this  House 
some  time  ago  to  the  effect  that  putting 
a  person  on  oath  in  a  precognition  is  a 
thing  not  known  in  Scotland.  I  contra- 
diet  that  distinctly.  I  say  that  in  recent 
years,  and  that  under  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  and  late  Solicitor  General  for 
Scotland,  sitting  opposite  to  me,  it  has 
been  done  by  their  own  Deputes,  when 
thought  to  be  necessary.  I  know  it  also 
from  a  Judge  now  on  the  Bench  that 
he  and  another  Judge  have  both  put  it 
in  practice  during  the  past  25  years. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT :  I  am 
sure  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  the 
Lord  Advocate  for  his  very  clear  and 
satisfactory  statement  as  to  the  law  of 
Scotland  and  its  administration.  I 
understand  that  the  object  of  this 
Amendment  is  to,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
assimilate  the  law  in  this  Bill  to  that 
which  he  has  laid  down  as  the  practice 
in  Scotland.  Now,  the  illustration 
which  he  has  given  of  the  incompetence 
of  the  magistrates  at  an  inquiry  to  take 
the  statement  of  a  wife  against  her  hus- 
band, where  the  latter  is  charged  with 
an  offence,  does  not  apply,  according  to 
his  argument,  because  I  understand  him 
to  say  that  if  no  person  is  charged,  then 
that  evidence  may  be  practically  got 
against  the  same  person— that  is  to  say, 
against  the  husband  of  the  wife.  It 
may  not  be  usual,  but  it  may  be  compe- 
tent to  get  it.  Suppose  a  person  is  sus- 
pected of  an  offence,  and  his  wife  is 
called  to  give  evidence,  because  the  man 
is  not  actually  charged  is  the  woman  to 
be  compelled  to  say  everything  she 
knows  about  him,  because,  if  that  is  S0| 


you  practically  get  the  evidence  of  the 
woman  against  her  husband?  You  get 
the  evidence  of  the  woman  against  the 
man  because  no  actual  charge  is  made, 
which  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  if 
a  charge  was  made.  I  gather  from  the 
Lord  Advocate  that  that  would  not  be 
allowed  in  Scotland.  I  understand  that 
the  wife  would  not  be  capable  of  being 
examined  against  her  husband  if  a 
charge  were  made,  and  that  she  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  examined  against 
her  husband,  as  even  though  no  charge 
is  made  the  husband  may  be  suspected 
of  a  crime.  As  I  understand  the  object 
of  this  Amendment,  it  is  to  provide  in 
these  words,  or  in  some  other  words 
equivalent  to  them,  that  examinations 
before  Besident  Magistrates  in  Ireland 
shall,  like  the  examinations  under  the 
Scotch  law  be  governed  by  the  general 
and  fundamental  Laws  of  Evidence.  That 
is  really  the  principle.  We  wish  for 
some  intimation  from  the  Government 
that  the  persons  who  use  the  powers 
contained  in  this  Bill  shall  be  governed 
by  the  general  and  fundamental  Laws  of 
Evidence.  I  understand,  though  I  do 
not  think  the  Lord  Advocate  mentioned 
it — it  was  mentioned  in  a  former  debate 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Elgin,  I  think 
— that  in  Scotland  this  power  is  exer- 
cised under  check,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who  would  con- 
duct the  examination,  would  conduct  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff.  I  am 
told  that  that  is  so,  and  that  the  Sheriff 
would  see  that  no  irregularities  took 
place  in  reference  to  the  evidence  that 
is  permitted.    Now,  if  that  is  so 

Mr.  J.  H.  A.  MACDONALD :  The 
Sheriff  is  responsible  when  the  charge 
is  made ;  but  in  our  practice  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal  takes  these  precognitions 
without  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff,  who 
only  comes  in  when  it  is  necessary  to 
compel  witnesses. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT  :  I 
understood  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  to  say — and  I  do  not  under- 
stand my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  to  dissent  from  that — that  the 
Sheriff  is  the  controlling  officer,  and 
that  the  Procurator  Fiscal  is  acting 
under  his  directions  very  much  as  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  acts  for  our 
Attorney  General.  That  is  so ;  then  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  material  dif- 
ference. What  you  want  is  some  form 
of  words  which  will  indicate  to  persons 
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very  few  of  whom  may  be  lawyers — 
who,  in  fact,  are  not,  in  general,  lawyers 
— that  they  ought  to  govern  themselves 
in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the 
general  Law  of  Evidence,  and  not  travel 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  at HEELEY- JONES:  I  only 
wish  to  add  one  observation  in  this  very 
dry  discussion  on  Scotch  law.  There 
seems  to  me,  with  great  respect  for  the 
Attorney  General  lor  Ireland,  to  be  a 
fundamental  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween what  is  known  as  precognition  in 
Scotland  and  this  inquiry  in  Ireland.  I 
point  this  out,  because  I  hope  that  that 
fairness  which  generally  characterizes 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
will  now  operate  in  his  mind.  When  a 
man  is  examined  in  Scotland,  he  is  en- 
titled to  insist  that  the  deposition  he 
has  given  on  precognition  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. He  cannot  be  prosecuted, 
under  any  circumstances,  for  perjury. 
Now,  this  Bill,  as  I  find  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  clause,  provides  that  the  state- 
ment of  any  person  under  the  section — 

"  Shall  not,  except  in  the  case  of  an  indict- 
znent  or  other  criminal  proceeding  for  perjury, 
he  admissible  in  evidence  against  him  in  any 
proceeding,  civil  or  criminal." 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  why  I  think  it  is  of 
vital  importance,  for  two  reasons,  that 
hearsay  evidence  should  not  be  ad- 
missible. In  the  first  place,  if  hearsay 
evidence  be  admissible  in  what  I  will 
term  precognition  by  way  of  comparison, 
then  evidence  may  be  admitted  of  an  ex- 
traneous character,  which  can  be  brought 
to  boar  upon  a  witness  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; and  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  ex- 
aggerated way  of  speaking  to  say  that 
this  evidence  would  be  held  in  terrorem 
over  him.  Though  that  evidence  might 
not  be  germane  to  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry, the  witness  might  be  proceeded 
against.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  should  be  followed,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  points  out 
that  every  protection  is  given  to  wit- 
nesses against  oppressive  proceedings. 
He  points  out  clearly  that  this  inquiry 
has  only  been  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  information  to  the 
Crown  Officials  for  ulterior  purposes  of 
investigation  ;  but  here  it  is  something 
more.  A  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown 
for  examination,  which  they  may  exer- 

Sir  WiUiam  Ifarcourt 


cise  for  the  purpose  of  getting  infonna* 
tion  from  a  witness  which  can  be  used 
against  him.  Therefore,  I  venture  re- 
spectfully to  differ  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  believing  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MAHONY  (Meath,  N.):  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland  gave  us  a  true  picture  of 
the  law  in  Scotland.  It  is  because  we 
know,  from  past  experience,  what  the 
administration  of  law  in  Ireland  is, 
that  we  want  to  press  this  Amendment. 
The  Lord  Advocate  has  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  no  pressure  should  be  applied  ; 
and  ho  has  added  that  in  Scotland  there 
is  no  power  to  prosecute  for  perjury  in 
respect  of  evidence  given  on  a  precog- 
nition. Now,  the  threat  of  a  prosecution 
for  perjury  is  a  very  powerful  weapon 
with  which  pressure  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  witness.  I  will  give  an  in- 
stance to  show  this.  At  one  of  the  in- 
quiries which  took  place  under  the  Act 
of  1882,  a  witness  was  examined  on  one 
or  two  days.  He  gave  evidence  at 
great  length  and  in  great  detail  in 
answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
Mr.,  now  Judge,  Curran.  At  the  end 
of  his  evidence.  Judge  Curran  told  him 
that  he  had  reason  to  know  that  his  evi- 
dence was  perfectly  false,  and  that  he 
had  committed  perjury,  and  therefore  he 
gave  him  24  hours  to  consider  his  posi- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  2A  hours,  Judge 
Curran  told  him  he  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  giving  other  evidence. 
The  witness,  accordingly,  at  the  end  of 
the  24  hours,  or  the  specified  time,  ap- 
peared again  before  Judge  Curran,  and 
gave  perfectly  different  evidence,  and  on 
that  evidence  the  prisoners  were  prose- 
cuted and  convicted.  If  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  accept  my  statement,  I  am 
sure  that  Judge  Curran,  who  was  then 
Mr.  Curran,  will  confirm  it. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  This 
Amendment  is  of  great  importance,  and 
its  importance  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  declaration  of  the  Government  that 
they  intend  that  any  declarations  taken 
at  a  secret  inquiry  shall  afterwards  be 
used  to  confront  the  witnesses  at  the 
trial.  The  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land has  declared  that  questions  which 
would  be  excluded  as  hearsay  evidenoe 
on  an  ordinary  trial  are  proper  evidence 
at  an  inquiry  under  this  section.  The 
effect  of  that  would  be  that  hearsay  evi- 
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dence  might  be  used  at  the  trial  of  a  | 
prisoner  charged  with  an  offence.  How 
would  that  happen  ?  In  this  way.  If 
a  witness  on  the  trial  of  an  accused  per- 
son were  confronted  with  his  own  do- 
position  at  the  previous  inquiry,  and  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  deposition  was 
inconsistent  with  the  evidence,  that  de- 
position might  be  put  in  evidence ;  and 
if  the  deposition  be  put  in  evidence  for 
that  purpose,  the  whole  of  the  deposition 
may  be,  and  must  be,  read  against  the 
prisoner.  Therefore,  it  comes  to  this — 
we  will  take  it  that  a  witness  makes  a 
statement  incriminating  A  B.  That 
witness  is  afterwards  examined  on  the 
trial  of  A  B.  Then  he  makes  certain 
statements  inconsistent  with  the  evi- 
dence given  in  his  deposition.  The  de- 
position is  then  put  in  to  contradict  the 
evidence  given  at  the  trial,  and  in  that 
way  is  made  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner. The  effect  is  that  not  merely 
that  portion  of  the  deposition  which  con- 
tradicts the  evidence  of  the  witness  given 
at  the  trial  is  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner, but  the  whole  deposition  is  ad- 
mitted, including  any  hearsay  evidence 
which  the  Besident  Magistrate  may  have 
admitted.  That  makes  this  Amendment 
one  of  an  exceedingly  important  cha- 
racter. I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
assert  that  it  is  reasonable  or  proper 
that  hearsay  evidence  should  be  put  in 
against  a  prisoner  at  a  trial ;  and  if  this 
clause,  as  it  is  drawn,  enables  that  to 
be  done,  it  is  a  reason  why  it  should  be 
rejected  or  amended. 

Original  Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :— Ayes  193; 
Noes  272:  Majority  79,— (Div.  List, 
No.  115.)  [12.40  A.M.1 

Mr.  BEADLAUQH  (Northampton) : 
I  beg  to  move.  Sir,  that  you  report  Pro- 
gress, and  I  beg  to  appeal  to  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House 
to  accede  to  that  Motion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr, 
Bradlaugh) 

The  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
report  Progress  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the 
end  of  this  1st  sub-section  of  the  clause. 
I  trust  that  it  may  not  take  more  than 
d  very  few  minutes  to  dispose  of. 


Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
I  should  like  to  know,  as  regards 
the  possibility  of  finishing  this  Is 
sub-section  to-night,  how  many  o* 
our  Amendments  the  Government  are 
going  to  accept?  If  they  do  not  accept 
our  Amendments,  we  shall  take  some 
time  ;  but  if  they  take  my  Amendments 
in  a  batch,  we  may  soon  finish. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Loader  of  the  House,  for,  on  look* 
ing  at  the  Paper,  I  find  no  less  than 
nine  Amendments  still  on  the  Paper 
with  regard  to  this  1st  sub-section  of 
the  clause.  It  is  ridiculous  to  propose 
that  we  should,  at  1  in  the  morning, 
run  hastily  through  them — every  one  of 
them  being  of  considerable  importance. 
I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  meet  the  Committee  in  anything 
like  a  fair  spirit.  To-night  we  have 
got  through  a  larger  number  of  Amend- 
ments than  we  have  done  at  any  pre- 
vious Sitting;  and  I  could  even  go 
further,  and  say  that  we  have  gone 
through  more  Amendments  this  evening 
than  were  ever  got  through  in  respect 
of  a  Coercion  Bill  in  the  same  time. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  shows  very 
little  gratitude  for  the  very  generous 
and  forbearing  spirit  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  met  him  to-night.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  Amendment  dis- 
cussed, I  will  not  say  at  undue  length — 
I  will  even  say  that  our  debates  on 
several  important  Amendments  have 
been  curtailed  to  meet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take, 
so  as  not  to  give  him  a  decent  excuse 
for  sayinff  that  the  debates  have  unduly 
delayed  the  Business  of  the  House.  If 
he  perseveres,  he  is  the  master  of  many 
legions,  and  will  overcome  our  oppo- 
sition ;  but  if  we  do  proceed,  we  shall 
consider  it  our  duty  to  discuss  these 
Amendments  in  proportion  to  their  im- 
portance, and  with  no  regard  to  the 
hour  of  the  night. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT 
(Derby) :  I  hope  the  harmony  of  the 
evening  is  not  going  to  be  disturbed.  I 
should  rather  gather,  from  the  remarks 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader 
of  the  House,  anticipating  that  in  a 
very  short  time  this  sub-section  will  be 
finished,  that  he  and  his  Friends  will 
take  a  favourable  view  of  the  eight  or 
nine   Amendments   on    the  Paper.    I 

\Fourth  Night.^ 
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think  we  might  go  on  and  see  how  far 
those  Amendments  are  likely  to  be  aC' 
cepted.  1  believe  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Hackney 
(Sir  Charlea  Bussell)  has  an  Amend- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence that  might  very  likely  displace 
Bome  other  Amendments.  At  all  event?, 
we  might  see  how  we  got  on,  instead  of 
coming  to  a  conflict  on  the  question  oi 
reporting  Progress. 

Mb.  BBADLAUOH  :  I  have  no  wish 
to  press  the  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress now,  though  there  is  another 
matter  which  I  hope  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdraien. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  {Longford,  N,): 
I  now  propose,  in  page  1,  line  17,  at  the 
end,  to  insert— 

"  The  BumTnons  served  on  a  witncu  undcr 
this  BcctioD  BhatI  si;t  forth  the  date  nnd  nature 
of  the  offencB  rcspectinjj  which  information  is 
sought,  the  name  of  the  person  vho  alleges  that 
the  witoesa  can  furnish  iaformation  thereupon, 
the  boor  and  place  at  which  the  inquiry  is  to  be 
bolden,  and  the  ma^itrate  who  is  to  conduct 
it." 

This  Amendment  will,  no  doubt,  have 
to  be  modified  to  render  it  consistent 
with  previous  determinations  at  which 
the  Oommittoe  have  arrived ;  but  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  a  summons 
ought  to  issue,  and  that  this  summons 
should  contain  certain  information. 
You  have  negatived,  I  admit,  the 
principle  that  a  summons  shall,  in  all 
caaes,  issue,  since  the  Government  have 
pointed  out  that  a  summons  may  not 
be  issued  in  all  cases ;  because  a  war- 
rant may  be  issued  ia  some  canea.  My 
proposition  is  that  wlien  a  summons  is 
issued — and  there  are  certain  cases  in 
which  a  summons  will  i^sue — it  should 
provide  for  certain  tbiugs  and  contain 
information  oa  certain  points.  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uui- 
Tersity  ;  To  remove  any  douLt  on  this 
point,  I  will  move,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  insert  in  a  Schedule  to  the  Bill  the 
form  of  summons  we  propose,  and  which 
will,  I  hope,  fulfil  the  object  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  in  view. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  In  that  case,  I 
beg  to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  ml/idratcn. 
Sir  William  J/arcourt 


"No  vitnoBS  shall  be  kept  waitiDg  more  than 
two  hours  without  being  examined;  and,  it  » 
detained  without  examination,  may  depart 
without  further  liability  to  being  sammoDea  in 
reference  to  the  same  offenco." 

I  propose  this  Amendment,  becauaa  I 
do  not  think  that  a  witness  should  be 
kept  waiting  an  unreasonable  time  bofore 
being  examined.  Whathapprns  ?  Yon 
summon  men  in  clusters,  and  keep  them 
waiting;  taken  from  their  employment 
without  reason  or  nucesaity.  I  do  not 
think  jou  ought  to  attempt  to  do  more 
than  a  day's  work  in  a  day.  You  should 
not  summon  more  witnesses  than  you 
want  or  can  examine.  If  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  an  assurance  that  thoy 
wilt  not  allow  a  whole  country  side  to 
be  summoned  from  their  work  at  once, 
and  without  there  being  any  possibility 
of  them  all  being  examined  in  a  reason- 
able time,  then  I  will  not  pre^s  this 
Amendment ;  but  there  is  a  real  neces- 
sity for  some  provision  that  witnesses 
should  not  be  kept  from  their  work  an 
unreasonable  time  without  having  an 
opportunity  to  go  away. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  17,  at  end,  insert— "No  wit- 
ness shall  bo  kept  waiting  more  than  two  hours 
without  being  examined  ;  and,  if  so  detained 
without  examination,  may  depart  without  fur- 
ther liability  to  being  Bummoned  in  reference 
to  the  same  ofTence."— (.ifr.  T.  M.  Utali/.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RicuARu  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight): 
This  is  one  of  the  things  which  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that 
a  witness  must  not  be  kept  in  attendance 
more  then  a  certain  time;  because  it  may 
easily  happen  tbat  the  examination  of  a 
previous  witness  or  witnesses  lasts  longer 
than  wa?  expected,  and  in  that  case  it 
may  bo  necessary  to  detain  a  subsequent 
witness  until  he  can  be  examined.  It 
would  be  very  inconvenient  in  such  a 
case  if  he  was  allowed  to  go  away  be* 
cause  a  Bxed  time  had  elapsed. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  In  the  case  put 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, the  magistrate  may  give  a  fresh 
summons.  {^Soma  eriea  of  "  Oh,  oh!  "J 
easy  to  cry  "  Oh ;"  but  how  do  Gon- 
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tlemen  like  being  kept  here  now  ?  Are 
hon.  Members  opposite  ready  to  remain 
here  two  hours  longer  ?  All  I  say  is, 
that  witnesses  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
depart,  just  as  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  may  be  allowed  to  depart. 
Because  these  people  are  poor  and  wear 
frieze  coats,  why  are  they  to  be  treated 
with  less  care  than  persons  who  are 
created  Baronets  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ?  I  am  very  fond  of  Baronets, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  treat 
poor  people  with  more  discourtesy  than 
any  other  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. I  have  suggested  that  the  limit 
should  be  two  hours ;  but  the  principle 
of  the  thing  is  the  point  to  which  I 
attach  importance,  and  if  four  hours  is 
preferred,  I  should  not  object  to  it.  We 
ought,  however,  to  have  some  limit  put 
in. 

Mb.  CONYBEAEE  (Comwell,  Cam- 
bourne)  :  My  experience  of  magistrates, 
especially  of  the  great  unpaid  in   this 
country,  leads  me  to  the  conviction  that 
this  Amendment  is  very  necessary.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  necessary  if  it  is  held  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  magistrates  keeping 
witnesses  waiting,  when  they  come  two 
hours  late,   a  circumstance  which  fre- 
quently   happens  in   this    country.     I 
should  like  to  see  an  Amendment  go- 
ing a  great  deal   beyond  this  one.     I 
should  like  to  see  an  Amendment  re- 
quiring magistrates  to  take  their  seats 
punctually,  and  not  keep  witnesses  wait- 
ing, and  I  should  bo  inclined  to  add  a 
Proviso,  that  if  the  magistrate  did  keep 
witnesses    or    others  waiting  for    two 
hours,  or  even  for  half-an-hour  at  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  he 
should  be  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  and 
punished  accordingly.    I  think  that  if 
the  Government  refuse  to   admit    the 
principle  for  which  we  contend  of  this 
Amendment  it  will  be  desirable,  at  any 
rate,  to  provide  that  the  witnesses  shall 
be  compensated  for  the  waste  of  time  to 
which  they  are  all  subjected.     The  hon. 
and    learned    Member    who    has   just 
spoken  reminded  the  House  that  these 
witnesses  are,  in  all   probability,   poor 
men,  and  it  will  also  be  recollected  that 
their  means  of  subsistence  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  work  they  can  do  in  the 
day.     This  is  not  the  case  with  hon. 
Members  opposite,  and  although  it  may 
be  amusing  to  them,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  these  poor  men.  [  Criet 
o/**  Divide!"] 


The  CHAIRMAN  :  Order,  order ! 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE:  It  is  of  tho 
greatest  moment.  \^Renetced  cries  of 
'*  Divide !"]  — Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg 
leave  to  move  to  report  Progress. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
Member  move  to  report  Progress  ? 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE :  I  do.  Sir. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {^Ilr, 
Conyheare.) 

The  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand,  West- 
minster) :  I  trust  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  not  put  the  Committee  to  thw  trouble 
and  loss  of  time  incurred  by  a  Division, 
The  Government  cannot  consent  to  re- 
port Progress,  and  the  Motion  will 
therefore  only  expose  the  Committee  to 
great  delay. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
S.):  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
this  observation.  I  quite  appreciate 
the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  in  moving  his 
Amendment ;  but  I  would  point  out  that 
it  is  not  really  practicable  in  my  judg- 
ment to  introduce  such  a  provision. 
However  fairly  and  honestly  the  Act  may 
be  administered,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
some  inconvenience  to  witnesses,  either 
on  account  of  the  unexpected  prolonga- 
tion of  the  examination  of  a  previous 
witness,  or  from  other  causes.  The  only 
means  of  checkiug  abuses  of  this  Act 
would  be  to  call  public  attention  to  them 
in  this  House.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  whether  he  could  not  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE  :  I  moved  to  re- 
port Progress  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
ruly conduct  of  supporters  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
well  understood  in  this  House  that  when 
I  get  up  to  speak,  I  intend  to  speak,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  I  allow 
myself  to  be  howled  down.  All  I  can  say 
is  this — that  if  tho  conduct  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard  from  that  side  of  the 
House  is  continued  without  any  reason 
whatever,  and  if  the  Government  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  keep  their  own  sup- 
porters in  order,  I  shall  invariably  move 
to  report  Progress.  If  I  desire  to  speak  on 
any  other  subject  this  evening,  and  find 
I  am  interrupted  in  the  same  way,  I 
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shall  move  to  report  Progress  in  the 
same  way,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary 
for  me  to  again  make  a  Motion  of  this 
kind,  I  shall  not  do  what  I  am  now  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  do,  to  withdraw  the 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Eussell) 
has  spoken  with  some  slight  freedom  in 
regard  to  this  Amendment.  I  wonder  if 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  which  provides 
that  if  the  magistrate  is  not  in  attend- 
ance at  the  proper  time,  the  Clerk  may 
adjourn  the  proceedings.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  say  the  thing  is  impracticable.  I  tell 
him  that  I  have  not  proposed  any 
Amendment  in  the  nature  of  anything 
like  Obstruction,  nor  any  Amendment 
except  an  Amendment  required  in  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  I  do  think  it  is 
a  little  hard  on  us  who  have  sat  down 
and  sweated  over  this  Bill,  and  spent 
hours  drafting  Amendments  to  it  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  pro- 
visions, to  be  told  that  our  Amendments 
are  impracticable.  I  must  say  this  sort 
of  thing  makes  a  man  tired.  If  there 
are  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Front  Oppo- 
sition Bench  not  pleased  to  support  our 
Amendments  they  should  be  pleased  not 
to  condemn  them.  I  say  this  Amend- 
ment is  a  perfectly  reasonable  Amend- 
ment. The  principle  of  it  is  already 
embodied  in  the  Petty  Sessions  Act, 
which  provides  that  if  the  magistrate 
does  not  turn  up  in  time  the  witnesses 
shall  not  be  kept  waiting  ;  and  knowing 
what  we  do  of  the  magistrates  in  Ireland, 
I  submit  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubHn  Uni- 
versity) :  The  form  of  summons  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  to  witnesses  will  be 
included  in  a  Schedule  to  the  Bill,  and 
one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  suoi- 
mons  will  be  the  hour  of  attendance.  If 
the  magistrate  does  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  time  stated  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  a  witness 
may  be  kept  waiting  more  than  two 
hours,  for  the  examination  of  the  first 
witness  may  not  be  concluded  in  that 
time;  but  I  woidd  point  out  that  we 
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have  accepted  an  Amendment  that  the 
examination  of  witnesses  shall  not 
begin  after  G  o'clock,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  kept  waiting  long  after  that  hour.  I 
would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  withdraw  this  Amendment,  and  to 
consider  under  those  circumstances,  that 
we  have  given  him  real  protection. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness) :  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  in  Scotland  we  sometimes  have 
some  very  curious  conditions  of  things. 
I  happened  to  be  down  in  the  Hebrides 
during  the  Easter  Recess,  and  a  crofter 
complained  bitterly  to  me  that  after 
going  some  distance  to  attend  a  Sheriff's 
Court,  he  had  to  wait  until  midnight  to 
get  his  case  tried,  the  reason  for  the 
delay  being  that  the  Sheriff  went  out 
shooting.  I  trust  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  keep  to  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  If  the 
form  of  the  summons  really  enabled  a 
witness  to  go  away,  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  welcome  this  Amendment, 
as  it  would  give  them  two  hours  grace. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  witnesses  will  be 
pitched  into  the  police  court,  and  kept 
there  all  day,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  they  will  be  taken  to  the  police 
station  and  kept  there  all  night,  to  be 
served  up  afresh  the  next  morning.  It 
will  be  disgraceful  if  such  a  power  is 
given. 

Mr. MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork  City): 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  this  section 
applies  not  merely  to  witnesses  sum- 
moned, but  also  to  witnesses  who  are 
arrested.  It  is  all  very  well  in  regard  to 
witnesses  who  are  summoned ;  but  what 
about  witnesses  who  are  arrested.  We 
have  had  no  answer  about  them.  What 
will  happen  to  them?  May  I  further 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  hours.  Under  this  question,  a  witness 
may  be  detained  for  days  and  weeks  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate.  If  the  Government  object 
to  the  limit  of  two  hours  proposed  in  the 
Amendment,  or  to  that  of  four  hours, 
to  which  the  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford is  willing  to  extend  it,  will  they  be 
content  to  detain  witnesses  a  day  or  a 
week  ?  Let  us  have  some  limit,  at  all 
events,  to  the  powers  which  the  Resident 
Magistrates  will  have  under  this  clause. 
It  is  not  candid  to  deal  with  this  matter 
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as  if  it  only  related  to  witnesses  who 
had  been  summoned. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newcastlo-on- 
Tyne) :  I  quite  agree  with  the  view  that 
has  been  taken  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  considerable 
hardship  arising  under  the  operation  of 
this  clause.  Still,  I  think  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  must  admit  that  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  South  Hackney  (Sir 
Charles  Eussell)  is  a  sound  one.  It  is 
impossible,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
prevent  cases  of  hardship  arising ;  but 
if  the  light  of  public  opinion  is  thrown 
upon  these  transactions,  they  would  have 
to  be  carefully  investigated.  When 
advice  in  this  sense  is  given  by  one  who 
is  so  experienced  in  these  affairs  as  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  near  me,  and 
who  is  so  anxious  that  all  safeguards 
should  be  adopted,  I  think  great  weight 
should  be  attached  to  his  opinion.  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has  told  us 
that  we  are  to  have  in  a  Schedule,  or  at 
some  other  time,  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  the  summonses  will  be  issued. 
It  may  be  that  when  the  form  comes 
before  the  Committee  we  shall  find  some 
provision  to  meet  the  objection  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member.  In  that  view 
I  trust  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
will  consent  to  withdraw  hia  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  have  so  much' 
respect  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Newcastle- on-Tyne  that 
any  suggestion  from  him  would  meet 
with  my  acceptance,  even  against  my  own 
judgment.  I  confess  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  is  against  my  judgment.  I 
say  the  Amendment  is  an  admirable 
one,  although  I  am  the  author  of  it ; 
nevertheless,  I  wish  to  withdraw  it.  We 
have  a  duty  to  perform  here,  and  all  I 
can  say  is  that  performing  it  and  satis- 
fying my  own  conscience  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  me  than  the  opinions  of 
hon.  Members  opposite. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Gal way,  N.) :  We 
might  now  report  Progress.  I  would 
ask  some  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  if  it  is  not  now  time  for 
them  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
Government  to  allow  us  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  next  on  the 

trailer 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE  :  I  do  not  know 
exactly  where  we  are.    I  do  not  know 


whether  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Noith  Longford  has 
withdrawn  his  Amendment,  or  whether 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Galway  has  moved  to 
report  Progress.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
take  a  stand  of  my  own.  I  move  this 
Amendment. 

Thr  CHAIRMAN :  The  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  is  still  before  the  Com- 
mittee. He  has  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw it;  but  leave  has  not  yet  been 
given.  When  he  has  withdrawn  it, 
there  are  several  Amendments  on  the 
same  point  which  must  take  precedence. 
Then  you  can  move  your  Amendment. 

Mr.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  8.):  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  the  discussion  on  the 
subsequent  Amendments  to  which  you 
have  referred  would  prevent  me  moving 
an  Amendment  in  reference  to  women 
and  children  being  locked  up  in  a  police 
station  under  the  powers  taken  by  this 
clause  ?  This  is  no  Party  Question,  but 
a  Question  of  purity  and  decency ;  and 
I  trust  the  House  will  not  be  so  degraded 
as  to  assent  to  this  bringing  of  women 
and  children  away  from  their  husbands 
and  friends,  and  locking  them  up  at 
night.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  this 
Committee  and  to  the  House. 

The  chairman  :  The  withdrawal 
of  the  present  Amendment  would  net 
stop  the  hon.  Member  from  moving  the 
Amendment  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  chance  :  The  moving  of  the 
subsequent  Amendment  might. 

The  chairman  :  The  moving  of 
subsequent  Amendments  on  the  same 
subject  might.  I  am  not  aware  that  such 
Amendments  would  be  moved. 

Mr.  con  YBEARE  :  I  find  the  proper 
way  will  be  for  me  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment to  this  Amendment.  It  is  as 
follows:  — 

•*  That  all  the  words  after  *  no  *  he  omitted  in 
order  to  insert  *  no  two  witnesses  shall  bo  sum- 
moned for  the  samo  hour.' " 

I  am  perfectly 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Member 
cannot  evade  the  Hules  of  the  House  in 
that  way. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  ARTHUK  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal,  E.) :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  Order,  Sir. 
Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it 
is  not  open  to  any  Member  to  move  an 
Amendment  to  any  Amendment  ? 
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The  chairman  :  It  is  in  order  to 
move  a  bend  fide  Amendment  to  an 
Amendment. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  :  I  say  it  is  lonA 
fide. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Order,  order ! 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  respectfully  repeat  my  appeal.  Half- 
an-hour  has  elapsed  since  I  made  the 
last  appeal,  and  I  renew  it  in  no  spirit 
of  obstruction. 

The  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  am  very  sensible  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
makes  the  appeal,  but  I  must  remark 
to  him  and  to  the  House  that  these  are 
Amendments  which  might  be  disposed 
of  in  a  very  few  minutes  indeed.  They 
are  Amendments  of  a  character  which, 
assuming  that  the  clause  is  to  be  passed 
at  all,  could  be  disposed  of  very  rapidly 
indeed,  and  looking  to  the  time  occupied 
at  this  stage,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  must 
ask  the  Committee  to  finish  the  sub- 
section. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  am  really  very  much 
astonished  at  the  attitude  of  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman.  I  cannot  see  what 
complaint  he  has  to  make.  We  have 
only  spent  a  few  minutes  on  my  hon. 
Friend's  Amendment,  and  he  has  offered 
to  withdraw  it  in  order  to  expedite 
Business.  I  would  in  future  take  care 
never  to  withdraw  any  Amendment 
whatever.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  my 
hon.  Friend  in  future  proposes  to  with- 
draw any  well-considered  Amendment, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from 
such  a  course,  and  oppose  such  a  with- 
drawal if  the  Government  maintain  their 
present  attitude. 

Mr.  ILLINGWORTH  (Bradford. 
W.):  I  think  the  Committee  is  entitled 
to  know  what  is  considered  a  reasonable 
hour  to  adjourn  these  proceedings.  I 
am  sure  we  have  spent  a  full  night  in 
a  thoroughly  business-like  disposition 
making  progress  with  the  Bill.  I  pro- 
test that  when  an  Amendment  is  brought 
forward,  as  was  this  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  which  really  sought 
to  meet  the  position  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who,  it  may  be  assumed,  might 
under  this  section  be  summoned  and  de- 


tained over-night,  it  was  nothing  but 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
are  giving  extraordinary  power  to  the 
Government  to  deal  with  what  they  call 
extraordinary  offences  in  Ireland,  the 
Committee  ought  to  have  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  innocent  people  who  might 
be  brought  up  wholesale  by  these  Re- 
sident Magistrates.  [C/7M  of  "Ques- 
tion !  "]  I  am  replying  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  on  the  point,  and 
I  think  nothing  has  been  done  against 
which  any  complaint  of  obstruction  can 
reasonably  be  made.  Now,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  makes 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  an  important  Bill 
that  is  to  follow  in  the  order  of  Busi- 
ness, I  think  the  interest  of  the  greatest 
number  of  Members  would  be  consulted, 
that  it  would  be  pressing  matters  too 
far  to  expect  us  to  go  further,  that  all 
ends  would  be  served  by  allowing  us 
now  to  report  Progress. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  Government  have  acted  reasonably 
on  several  occasions  to-night,  and  we 
have  marked  our  sense  of  that  reason- 
able spirit  by  being  brief  in  our  speeches, 
and  by  withdrawing  a  number  of  Amend- 
ments after  short  discussions.  We  have 
fully  repaid  the  Government  for  their 
reasonable  attitude  by  the  speed  of  our 
progress.  We  have  got  over  33  Amend- 
ments, which  is  a  large  number.  Why, 
I  remember,  during  the  discussions  of 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882,  during  which  I 
remember,  too,  that  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
never  once  lost  his  patience  for  the  two 
months  or  so  those  discussions  continued, 
I  recollect  that  we  kept  him  all  one  night 
upon  two  or  three  Amendments.  True, 
we  were  all  suspended  at  the  end  of  it; 
but  that  was  because  we  had  come  to 
the  end  of  a  very  considerable  debate  in 
Committee.  Now,  I  appreciate  there 
are  good  reasons  for  the  position  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  up ;  but 
he  must  admit  our  position  also.  We 
say  it  is  not  fair  to  conduct  debate  under 
those  conditions.  [  Crits  of  **  Divide !  "] 
I  beg  hon.  Gentlemen  to  believe  that 
when  the  House  is  more  thinly  attended, 
when  we  have  only  the  English  Attorney 
General  present  with  a  few  of  his  Friends, 
we  get  on  admirably;  but  when  hon. 
Members  return   in  numbers  and  cry 
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**  Divide !  "  as  soon  as  we  get  into  a 
little  entanglement,  there  is  no  hope  of 
making  progress.  These  discussions  ne- 
cessarily take  a  conversational  form, 
these  debates  have  a  sort  of  undress 
character,  which  lessens  their  interest  to 
many  hon.  Members.  We  are  now  long 
past  1  o'clock,  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
will  go  away  from  the  House  and  be 
prepared  to  return  when  the  Division 
Bell  rings,  we  may  be  able  to  discuss 
Business  in  a  calm  temper,  and  get  on 
as  wo  never  can  if  they  make  a  clamour 
and  interrupt  us  with  cries  of  **  Divide! " 
I  think  the  Government  will  find  that 
the  spirit  displayed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  has  led  to  sub- 
stantial progress.  If  the  Government 
intend  to  go  .on — and  personally  I  do 
not  greatly  mind  if  they  do — let  us  do 
so  in  peace.  Let  us  know  whether  the 
Government  can  meet  us.  Permit  me 
to  observe  that  as  to  the  next  two  Amend- 
ments, so  far  as  they  have  previouly  been 
discussed,  the  Government  have  declared 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  concession. 
As  to  the  next,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  will  deal  with 
it.  Now,  I  make  this,  which  I  consider 
a  fair  offer.  I  will  not  move  the  next 
two  Amendments,  but  proceed  to  No. 
58,  which  is  a  Proviso  that  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  the  holding 
of  an  inquiry  shall  name  the  witnesses 
to  be  examined.  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss this  Amendment  on  a  Motion  to  re- 
port Progress ;  but  I  think  it  will  be 
seen  it  is  an  Amendment  having  sub- 
stance and  bottom,  and  one  that  might 
fairly  bo  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby): 
May  I  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion. 
There  is  a  very  important  Amendment 
I  know  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Hackney  (Sir 
Charles  Russell)  intends  to  move  in  re- 
ference to  the  examination  of  witnesses  ; 
but  according  to  the  rules  of  debate  he 
could  not  move  this  until  after  No.  61  ; 
but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  Amend- 
ments before  that  had  no  objection,  I 
imagine  it  might  be  moved  now,  and 
that  would  not  preclude  them  from 
moving  their  Amendments  afterwards  if 
they  thought  fit.  But  if  the  Amendment 
of  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  is 
accepted,  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  remove 
the  necessity  for  other  Amendments ;  at 
all  events,  it  is  worth  considering,  and 


might  facilitate  progress  to  the  end  of 
the  section. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Of  course,  we 
are  unable  to  say  anything  about  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  South  Hackney,  because  it 
is  not  on  the  Paper. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  ban. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  move  this  Amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  understand  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
South  Hackney  is  going  to  move  an 
Amendment. 

Mr.  CON^BEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne): I  rise  to  Order.  If  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  South  Hackney 
(Sir  Charles  Russell)  puts  his  Amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  would  come 
after  that  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Brigg 
Division  of  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Waddy), 
would  the  latter  be  able  to  move  his 
Amendment  afterwards  ? 

The  chairman  :  Yes ;  the  power 
to  move  that  Amendment  will  not  be 
gone. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hack- 
ney, S.) :  I  will  read  the  words  of  my 
Amendment,  which  would  come  in  after 
the  word  *•  recognizance  " — 

*'  Provided  always  that  the  examination  shall 
be  conducted  as  far  as  practicable  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  and  such 
witnesses  may  be  examined  concerning  such 
offences  only,  and  shall  not  be  examined  con- 
cerning any  other  matter  or  subject  whatso- 


ever. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  I  consider  this 
Amendment  covers  exactly  the  same 
point  as  that  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  West  Monmouth 
(Mr.  Warmington),  from  which  it  differs 
only  by  the  addition  of  the  words  ''so  far 
as  practicable.''  That  does  not  make  a 
sufficient  distinction  between  the  Amend- 
ments. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL:  Majr  I 
say,  on  a  point  of  Order,  that  the  objec- 
tion made  to  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  svas  that  the 
examinations  might,  in  some  instances, 
take  a  form  and  be  attended  by  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  apply  strictly  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
no  definite  person  against  whom  an  ac- 
cusation was  pointed  ?    There  is,  there- 
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fore,  a  material  distinction  between  this 
and  the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  It  is  provided  in  my 
Amendment  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
shall  be  applied  so  far  as  is  practicable 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
examination. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  only  varia- 
tion is  in  the  reference  to  a  charge 
against  some  person  ;  and  practically  I 
think  it  is  the  same  Amendment. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  Then  I 
presume  I  shall  be  in  Order  in  moving 
the  latter  part  of  the  Amendment,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Brigg  (Mr.  Waddy),  providing  that  such 
witness  may  be  examined  concerning 
such  offences  only,  and  shall  not  be  exa- 
mined concerning  any  other  matter  or 
subject  whatsoever  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  There  is  an 
Amendment  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) ;  but,  of  course, 
with  his  consent,  this  Amendment  may 
come  first. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  will  assent  to 
anything;  but  the  Amendment  I  pro- 
pose to  move  now  is  that  standing  in  my 
name  relating  to  a  frivolous  summons. 
It  provides  that  any  person  frivolously 
summoned  or  needlessly  detained  under 
this  section  shall  be  compensated.  Now, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has 
assured  us  that  the  Act  in  this  respect 
will  be  used  reasonably,  and,  therefore, 
my  Amendment  is  but  a  reasonable  one, 
for  if  a  man  is  not  needlessly  detained 
then  my  Amendment  will  not  arise.  If 
he  is  unreasonably  detained,  which  the 
Government  say  is  not  what  they  desire 
and  expect,  then  my  Amendment  comes 
in.  It  is  only  reasonable,  I  think,  and 
consonant  with  fair  play — even  British 
fair  play — that  a  man  should  be  com- 
pensated for  time  needlessly  taken  from 
him. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  17,  at  the  end  of  the  words 
last  inserted,  to  add— "  Provided  also  any  per- 
son previously  summoned  or  needlessly  detained 
under  this  section  may  maintain  an  action  for 
loss  of  time,  unless  suitably  compensated 
against  the  ma^strate  conducting  the  inquiry." 
— (ilfr.  T.  M,  Uealy.) 

TnK  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  have  already  stated,  in  refer- 

Sir  CharU^  RuBsell 


ence  to  another  Amendment,  that  we 
shall  make  provision  for  the  reasonable 
expenses  of  witnesses  for  their  loss  of  time. 
Beyond  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  go. 
You  cannot  leave  a  magistrate  open  to 
actions,  which  would  probably  be  brought 
in  any  case,  whether  a  man  were  only 
detained  a  few  minutes  or  longer. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  Who  is  to  be 
the  judge  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
compensation  ?  Suppose  a  magistrate 
has  summoned  a  number  of  meu,  and  in 
the  course  of  examination  gets  out  of 
temper,  having  an  idea  they  have  infor- 
mation they  declare  they  have  not.  He 
may  thereupon  dismiss  them  with  6e^.  for 
their  expenses,  when  they  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  6«,,  but  he  bids  them 
go  about  their  business.  My  proposition 
is  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
sum  given,  and  that  someone  should  be 
liable  for  the  payment.  If  the  Govern- 
ment think  that  their  magistrates  should 
be  protected,  and  should  not  be  made 
the  subjects  of  action,  then  let  the  action 
lie  against  the  Attorney  General — he  is 
a  good  mark — only  let  someone  be  liable. 
But  who  are  to  be  the  judges  else  of 
reasonable  compensation  ?  Is  there  to  be 
a  Treasury  Schedule  ?  Or  by  what  means 
is  it  to  be  settled  ? 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  8.):  I  do 
not  see  how  the  compensation  is  pro- 
vided. If  a  roan  is  taken  from  agri- 
cultural work  in  winter  time  probably  a 
small  amount  will  compensate  him ;  but 
suppose  he  is  summoned  from  his  work 
in  the  middle  of  harvest  time,  and  only 
receives  60^.  or  1«.  in  return,  much  harm 
will  be  done  to  him.  I  really  do  not 
see  why  Resident  Magistrates  in  Ireland 
should  be  elevated  into  a  species  of  demi- 
gods. They  have  no  such  position  here, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  ordinary  laws  shoidd 
not  apply  to  them.  They  are  men  liable 
to  go  wrong,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  is  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  go  wrong ;  and  we 
object  to  the  Government,  in  this  Bill, 
setting  up  these  men  as  a  tribunal  that 
will  be  subject  to  no  law,  civil  or  criminal 
action,  or  anything  else.  We  know  per- 
fectly well  that  if  an  action  is  taken 
against  one  of  these  men  for  assault,  for 
an  outrage  on  a  woman,  or  any  offence, 
however  serious,  there  is  the  power  of 
the  Law  Officers,  and  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers,  at  their  back  for  defence,  and 
affidavits  ready  to  be  sworn  to.    It  is  1^0 
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argument  to  say  that  these  gentlemen 
might  he  put  to  inconvenience  hy  such 
actions.  Surely  a  procedure  that  applies 
to  us  all  is  good  enough  for  Eesident 
^Magistrates  ?  I  trust  tho  Amendment 
will  be  pressed  to  tho  very  last;  and  I  ask 
hon.  ^fembers  to  recollect  what  gigantic 
powers  are  to  bo  given  to  these  men  ; 
and  that  they  are  set  up  as  authorities 
that  cannot  possibly  go  wrong.  If  that 
is  so,  then  there  is  no  fear  of  danger  of 
them  from  this  Amendment,  especially  as 
they  would  have  the  assistance  of  tho 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

^Ir.  JOHN  O'CONNOE  (Tipperary, 
S.) :  I  desire  to  present  a  couple  of 
reasons  why  this  Amendment  should  be 
accepted.  The  magistrate  who  will  hold 
these  inquiries  relies  entirely  on  the 
police  of  the  district  to  furnish  him  with 
the  names  of  persons  to  he  summoned ; 
and  as  it  invariably  happens  that  the 
police  have  a  dislike  to  certain  people  in 
the  district,  they  will,  from  these,  furnish 
tho  magistrate  with  names  indiscrimi- 
nately, having  no  regard  to  their  ability 
to  give  material  evidence,  hut  simply  for 
purposes  of  persecution.  I  have  known 
such  cases  to  occur  more  than  once  in 
connection  with  similar  provisions  in  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  I 
know  a  case  in  which  a  young  man  was 
marked  out  by  the  police  for  such  perse- 
cution, and  they  managed  to  attach 
so  much  suspicion  and  hardship  to  his 
position  that  eventually  he  was  dis- 
charged from  his  employment,  and  an 
amount  of  injury  inflicted  upon  him  for 
which  he  could  get  no  compensation.  I 
have  known  young  men  summoned  to 
these  inquiries  who  had  long  forsaken 
politics,  and  who  held  high  social  posi- 
tions among  their  fellows,  so  marked  out 
for  prosecution  by  the  police  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  throw  up  their 
employment  and  leave  the  country. 
Now,  this  Amendment  would  provide 
for  some  such  chance  of  compensation, 
and,  what  is  more,  will  be  some  surety 
against  the  indiscriminate  and  capri- 
cious use  of  the  Act  by  magistrates, 
and  will  curb  the  over- zeal  of  policemen. 
These  are  solid  and  substanial  reasons, 
drawn  from  my  own  experience  of 
such  provisions  in  a  Coercion  Act,  to 
encourage  the  Committee  to  entertain 
tho  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  and  I  trust  the  Com- 
mittee will  give  it  that  consideration  it 
deserves. 


Mr.  MARUM  (Kilkenny,  N,):  Under 
tho  Crimes  Prevention  Act  compensation 
was  provided  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Will  the  latter  say  upon  what  scale  it 
was  given,  and  that  he  will  provide  the 
same  here  ?  Possibly  that  might  meet 
our  views. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  am  not  aw^are  that 
there  was  anv  scale  in  the  Act  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  refers ;  but  I  pro- 
pose in  this  case  that  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  sum  paid  for  loss  of  time, 
having  regard  to  tho  position  in  life  of 
tho  witness. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentloman  tell  us  how 
much  money  was  given  to  any  witness, 
or  to  any  body  of  witnesses,  under  the 
Act  of  1882? 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  that  Act ;  but  I 
may  say  that  I  have  seen  accounts  since 
I  came  into  Office,  and  I  know  that 
considerable  sums  were  paid  to  wit- 
nesses  

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  To  informers  ! 

Mr.  HOLMES:  Paid  to  witnesses, 
or,  at  any  rate,  paid  to  their  solicitors. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says  payments 
were  made  to  solicitors.  Now,  there  are 
no  solicitors  for  witnesses  under  this 
Act,  and  I  am  speaking  of  these  wit- 
nesses— what  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
humbug  us  ?  [ Cries  of  *'  Order !  "]  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  an  offensive  word. 
I  withdraw  it.  What  is  the  use  of  try- 
ing to  deceive  us — that,  I  believe,  is  a 
Parliamentary  expression— in  regard  to 
expenses  of  these  persons  by  alluding  to 
payments  made  to  solicitors?  The  sneer, 
too,  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General,  suggesting  a  doubt 
whether  Irish  solicitors  paid  their  wit- 
nesses, is  unworthy  of  him.  Time  was 
ho  was  dependent  upon  solicitors,  and 
would  not  then  have  sneered  at  them  ; 
but  now  he  is  to  be  a  Judge,  and  will  be 
dependent  upon  them  no  longer.  My 
experience  of  solicitors  does  not  lead  me 
to  pay  any  hood  to  the  sneer,  though  I 
have  heard  some  complaint  against  the 
Crown  Solicitor,  on  tho  ground  of  non- 
payment of  witnesses.  But  I  know  no 
ground  why  solicitors  as  a  body  shoiild 
be  attacked  even  by  a  Judge  in  posse. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  trust  that,  what- 
ever may  be  said  on  the  other  side,  I 
may  preserve  the  courtesies  of  debate. 
I  answered  a  specific  question.      The 
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hon.  Member  asked  me  had  any  money 
been  paid  to  witnesses  under  the  Act  of 
1882,  and  my  answer  was,  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
that  Act,  but  that  I  knew  that  money 
was  paid,  because  three  or  four  accounts 
happened  to  come  under  my  notice,  and 
these  were  accounts  furnished  by  solici- 
tors, and  included  expenses  of  witnesses. 
A  considerable  sum  was  paid  to  solici- 
tors in  this  way.  This  was  the  only 
matter  raised  in  my  answer  to  a  specific 
question. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
That  shows  how  right  I  was.  You  have 
negatived  the  Amendment  which  pro- 
vided that  the  solicitor  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  protection  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  therefore,  how  can  you  say  that 
any  solicitor  got  money  under  this 
section  ?  No  provision  was  ever  made 
under  this  section  of  the  Act  of  1882 
for  paying  witnesses'  expenses.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  says  the  expenses  were  paid  to 
the  solicitor  of  the  prisoner.  Now,  he 
knows  very  well  that  he  negatived  the 
proyision  providing  that  the  solicitor 
should  be  in  attendance  ;  and  therefore, 
Sir,  I  eay  that  he  was  wrong  when  he 
said  that  the  expenses  were  paid  to  this 
solicitor.  Now,  I  must  ask  who  is  to 
decide  what  are  reasonable  expenses  for 
witnesses  ?  Is  it  to  be  left  to  the  Hesi- 
dent  Magistrate  to  say  ?  If  it  is,  then 
he  will  make  it  a  species  of  bribery.  He 
will  say — **You  will  not  get  your  ex- 
penses unless  you  answer  the  question ; " 
and  he  may  also  add — ''Instead  of  giving 
you  5«.,  I  will  give  you  £5  for  your  ex- 
penses," so  that  the  money  will  be  paid 
in  the  shape  of  blood-money  unless  you 
provide  some  check  in  the  form  of  the 
liability  of  the  Resident  Magistrates,  on 
behalf  of  the  Grown,  for  the  damages 
being  paid  to  witnesses  in  case  they  are 
frivolously  detained.  I  also  think  you 
should  declare  what  sum  should  be  paid 

to  WltuOSBfiS 

Me.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) :  I  beg  to  move,  Sir,  that  you 
report  Progress. 

Toe  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir, 
that  this  should  be  moved  again.  The 
Amendments  to  this  section  remaining 
to  be  discussed  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  in 
a  very  few  minutes ;  and  I  think  hon. 
Members  will   admit  that    it   is  only 

Mr.  Sblmei 


reasonable  that  we  should  ask  that  this 
sub- section  should  be  finally  disposed  of 
before  the  House  adjourns.  I  cannot 
go  back  from  what  I  said  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  must  dispose  of  these  Amend- 
ments  before  the  Government  can  agree 
to  report  Progress.  I  must  say  that  I 
recognize,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  appeal  which  has 
been  made  to  us  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  I 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  put  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  discussion  of 
the  measure  in  which  he  takes  so  deep 
an  interest.  I  will  do  nothing,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  consideration  of  it ; 
but  I  must  remind  the  House  that  I  am 
not  delaying  the  Business.  I  have  re- 
presented to  the  House  the  necessity  of 
making  progress  with  the  Business  of 
the  House ;  and  I  appeal  to  right  hon. 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  whether 
the  amount  of  progress  we  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  insist  on  this  evening  is 
either  excessive  or  unreasonable.  I  say, 
again,  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  will  simply  put  the  Amend- 
ments which  they  desire  to  take  the 
verdict  of  the  House  upon  them,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
feel  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the  powers 
which  they  have  asked  for  under  this 
section,  they  may  surely  be  satisfied  with 
allowing  the  Committee  to  go  at  once  to 
a  Division  upon  them.  Of  course,  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  insist  upon  debating 
those  Amendments  they  may  delay  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton ;  but  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  supported  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers, when  I  ask  the  House  to  dispose 
of  these  Amendments  before  progress  is 
renorted 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  admitted  very  fairly  that  the  appeal 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Junior  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  is  a 
reasonable  appeal,  and  the  ground 
upon  which  he  declines  to  accede  to  that 
proposal  is  that  he  insists  upon  getting 
to  the  end  of  certain  sections  of  the 
clause  now  before  the  Committee.  Well , 
Sir,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  said, 
about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
ago,  that  at  that  time  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonable. But  now  I  will  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  what  has  hap- 
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pened  since  then  gives  us  any  reason  to 
nope  that  we  shall,  except  at  a  very  late 
hour  in  the  morning,  arrive  at  the  point 
at  which  ho  desires  to  arrive.     I  must 
remind    the    hon.    Gentleman   opposite 
that    we    havo    been     sitting    in    this 
House  since   5   o'clock.     I  have  been 
here  myself  most  of   the  time  from   5 
until  2  this   morning,  with  some  short 
interruptions.      The    right    hon.    Gen- 
tleman has    made    a    most    extraordi- 
nary suggestion — that  these  proposals 
and  Amendments  should  be  put  without 
any   debate.      Why,  if  we  go  on  that 
principle,  should  not  every  other  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper  be  put,  and  not  be 
debated?     If  we  do  that,  we  are  simply 
abdicating  the  rights  of  tho  House  and 
of  hon.  Members.     I  must  say  I  think 
the    appeal   is   a  most  reasonable  one, 
considering  the  long  time  we  have  been 
sitting  deliberating  those  clauses,  and  I 
do  hope  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  accede  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  H.  8MITH  :  Eight  hon.  Gon- 
thnuon  opposite  have  already  admitted 
tUat  the  contention  of  the  Government 
is  a  very  reasonable  one.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
said  so,  and  so,  also,  did  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 

Hackney 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
S.") :  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Then  I  with- 
draw the  statement  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  say  so  ;  but  I 
think  he  admitted  it  generally.  What 
I  wish  to  point  out  is  this.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  what  was  reasonable  half- 
an-hour  ago  is  not  reasonable  now,  be- 
cause there  has  been  protracted  discus- 
sion since  that  period.  Now,  Sir,  I  very 
greatly  regret  tliat  there  should  be  any 
diflTorence  of  opinion  upon  this  point. 
My  desire  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  good  feeling  and 
good  sense  of  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
the  course  which  I  intend  to  pursue. 
But,  Sir,  is  Parliament  to  make  progress 
with  the  Business  of  the  country,  or  is  it 
not  ?  If  discussion  is  to  be  carried  on 
to  the  length  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  it  may  be  reasonable, 
then  Parliament  breaks  down  her  legis- 
lative machine. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY :  I  did  not  say 
what  length  I  thought  would  be  reason- 
able. 

VOL.  CCOXIV.    [thibd  series.  ] 


Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  understand 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  it 
reasonable  that  those  Amendments 
should  bo  discussed  at  the  length  at 
which  these  Amendments  had  been 
debated. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY  :  No;  I  said 
that  we  should  discuss  the  Amendments 
at  reasonable  length. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Then  I  leave  it 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  interpret 
what  a  reasonable  length  is.  We  have 
been  discussing  this  sub- section,  which 
consists  of  17  lines,  for  three  nights  and 
a-half. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
And  it  ought  to  have  been  discussed 
three  months. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  say  again, 
that  I  very  much  regret  that  I  cannot 
consent  now  to  report  Progress.  I  ad- 
mit the  reasonableness  of  the  request  of 
the  junior  Member  for  Northampton  ; 
but  I  would  suggest  that  if  he  will  use 
his  influence  with  hon.  Members  sitting 
around  him  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
soon  to  report  Progress. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY  :  One  word  of 
reply  to  what  has  just  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  have  discussed  a  very  considerable 
number  of  Amendments ;  but  I  must 
point  out  that  upon  nearly  every  one  of 
these  Amendments  the  Government  have 
given  some  sort  of  concession. 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manches- 
ter, E.) :  I  must  say  that  the  return 
the  Government  have  received  for  having 
made  these  concessions  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary one.  We  have  stretched  every 
point  we  could,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Opposition,  and  the  only  reward  we 
get  now  is  that  our  concessions  are 
thrown  in  our  teeth,  and  we  are  told 
that  if  we  concede  a  thing  wo  admit 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  that  the 
matter  should  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  LABOUOHERE  (Northampton) : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  for- 
get that  it  takes  a  very  long  time  indeed 
to  induce  the  Government  to  make  these 
very  small  concessions  that  they  do.  I 
can  tell  the  House  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  bullied  by  the  slaves  of  the  Go- 
vernment. [J^ong  and  continued  inter^ 
ruption.  ]  We  perfectly  understand  what 
these  obstructive  tactics  mean.  If  the 
Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague 
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(Mr.  Bradlaugb)  were  not  on  the  Paper 
for  to-night«  hon.  Members  opposite 
would  have  been  perfectly  ready  to  ad- 
journ at  I  o'clock.  Why  do  they,  then, 
not  agree  to  adjourn  now  ?  It  is  be- 
cause the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  does 
not  happen  to  be  blocked.  I  say  that 
these  perpetual  appeals  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House  to 
do  Business  are  a  farce,  and  are  an  in- 
sult to  this  House.  I  say,  the  obstruc- 
tives are  there  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  We  understand  Parliamentary 
tactics.  We  understand  how  Gentle- 
men want  to  talk  out  the  Bill  of  my 
hon.  Friend.  They  have  promised  their 
constituents  to  do  two  things  ;  they  have 
promised  to  vote  for  it,  and  they  have 
also  promised  to  vote  against  it,  and 
they  do  not  see  how  they  can  reconcile 
their  two  pledges,  so  they  want  to  shirk 
the  matter  altogether.  They  may  make 
up  their  minds  to  this — that  not  one  line 
more,  not  one  additional  word  of  this 
Bill,  shall,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  allowed  to 
pass  to-night,  and  I  will  stay  here  until 
to-morrow  morning  if  no  one  else  does, 
and  keep  on  moving  to  report  Progress. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford)  then  rose  to  speak,  and  for  nearly 
five  minutes  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  hearing. 

Mr.  SEAGER  hunt  (Marylebone, 
N.)  also  rose ;  but  the  cries  of  '*  Divide, 
divide !"  were  so  loud  that  neither  could 
bo  heard 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Fermanagh 
(Mr.  W.  Redmond)  is  continually  inter- 
rupting the  speaker.  I  must  warn  him 
that  if  he  continues  I  shall  have  to  draw 
attention  to  his  conduct.  I  call  upon 
Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  again  rose,  and  again 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order!  I 
have  already  told  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Fermanagh  that  I  have  observed 
him  continually  interrupting  the  speaker. 
I  shall  have  to  bring  him  under  the 
notice  of  the  House. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.):  I  have  not  interrupted.  \Loud 
cries  of  ^*0h,  oh!"] 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
I  must  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  to  be  good 
enough  to  observe  order  themselves. 
\_Loud  Oppositioti  cheers."]  I  address  this 
to  all  sections  of  the  House. 

Mf.  Ldbouchere 


Mr.  W.  REDMOND :  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  making  that 
statement.  If  hon.  Members  opposite 
had  not  interrupted  me,  they  would  have 
heard  what  I  was  about  to  say.  I  did 
not  interrupt  hon.  Members  in  the 
slightest  degree  more  than  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  interrupted  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  House.  Sir,  I 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact,  which 
cannot  have  escaped  your  attention,  that 
hon.  Members  opposite  commence  these 
scenes 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member  was 
very  conspicuous. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford) :  I  will  not  detain  the  Committee 
for  more  than  a  single  moment.  I  was 
merely  about  to  observe  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  John  Morley)  put  a  question 
to  the  Government  as  to  whether  it  was 
conceivable  that  we  could  conclude  this 
section  within  a  reasonable  time  in  the 
morning.  Now,  I  would  point  out  that 
everything  that  can  be  said  in  support 
of  the  remaining  Amendments  has 
already  been  said  over  and  over  again 
within  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  senior  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouohere)  in- 
formed us  a  few  moments  ago  that  no 
further  progress  whatever  should  bo 
made  unless  the  cloture  was  applied,  and 
that  we  should  amuse  ourselves  by  walk- 
ing through  the  Lobbies  during  the  rest 
of  the  night.  I  venture,  Sir,  to  say,  with 
all  respect  for  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
that  is  a  menace  and  a  threat  which  he 
has  no  right  to  address  to  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  if  that  is  the  way  in 
which  the  reasonable  appeals  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Leader  of  the  House 
are  met,  I  hope  that  he  will  resort  to  all 
the  Forms  of  the  House  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  proposal.  I  say  I  agree 
that  the  appeal  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh) 
is  a  reasonable  one,  and  I  willingly  recog- 
nize the  moderation  of  his  language.  I 
will  exonerate  him,  at  all  events,  from 
obstruction ;  but  I  wish  to  point  this  out — 
that  when  he  has  already  twice  appealed 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend,  he  would  now 
do  well  to  appeal  to  his  Friends  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House  who  are  obstruct- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Bill ;  for  in  their 
hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  Colleague, 
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bors  on  these  Benches  would  onlj  put 
their  AmeiidmentB  without  any  discus* 
sioD,    then   we  could  eoou    get   to   the 
the  right  hon.    point  he  wishes  to  arrive  at.     But  as 
"  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 

Newcastle  (Mr.  John  Morley)  says,  if  we 
that  courtesy  '  adopt  that  policy  the  House  will  boabdi- 
iiig  services  in  this  Iloii.se    catinp  its  functions;  it  will  be  admitting 
to  {  and  if  the  right  hon.  |  that  there  arc  no  nr^umonts  to  be  ad- 
I  |  ranced  in  support  of  the  proposals  which 
a    wc  have  made.    I  eay,  Sir,  that  this  is 
a    monstrous    proposition.       It    would 
mean  an  entiro  transforuiation  of  this 
on  this  side  of  the  House  j  Assembly  and  its  deliberative  character 
hich  hia  Colleagues  ,  into  a  mere  Chamber  to  record  what- 
ever  decisions   may  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  Ministerial  majority  for  the 
lime  being.     I  must  Bay  the  right  hon. 
able  to  go  on  discussing  these  Amend-  i  Gentleman  seems  grossly  to  misconceive 
ments  in  that  spirit  of  fair  play  and  good  ,  the  whole  purpose  of  this  Assembly,  and 
humour  which  should  characterize  all    to  suggest  that  we  should  adopt  a  course 
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rests  entirely  the  question  when  the 
necessary  stage  will  be  reached. 

Mr.   T.    p.    O'CONNOE  (Liverpool, 
Scotland):  lean  assure  the  right  he 
Gentleman  who  last  addressed  theOoi 
niittee  that  there  is  every  desire  on  thei 
ItoDches  to  extend  to  bii 
which  his  Imz  services 
entiile  him 

Gentleman  were  intetruptod  nt  all, 
can  assure  him  that  the  interruption 
was  not  directed  against  him  personally.  | 
It  was  a  form  of   retaliation  forced  on 

by  the 

treated  hon.  Members  on  this  side,  Xow, 
Mr.  Courtney,  I  hope  that  we  have  done 
vith  these  scenes,  and  that  we  may  be 


our  proceedings  in  this  House.  I  ob- 
ject very  strongly  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
deals  with  this  question.  I  object  to  this 
system  of  debate— to  his  plan  of  mea- 
suring the  value  of  clauses   from   the 

wood  by  inches.     The  right  hi 


hich  no  Party  with  any  sense  of  duty, 
and  with  any  self-respect,  could  accept. 
I  am  sorry  the  Oaths  Bill  is  delayed,  and 
I  am  willing  to  give  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  credit  for  hia  good  in- 
tentions; but  I  cannot  help  being  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious  when  I  find  that 
themaster  of  a  majority,  with  his  Whips, 
and  means  of  maintaining  his 


a  says  that  this  clause,  consisting  I  authority,  should  allow  discussion  to  be 
of  only  1<  lines,  has  already  occupied  '  prolongod,  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
three  nights  and-a-half ;  but  I  venture  |  diminishing  the  numerical  strength  of 
to  say  that  the  importance  of  a  clause  j  the  supporters  of  the  Oaths  Bill.     If  the 


oti: 


does  not  turn  upon  the  exact  numbi 
lines  in  it.     Why,  one  line  in  a  clause 
of  a  Bill  may  be  more  important  than 
1,(100  Acts  of  Parliament  conaistiiii 
10,000, 
proper  way  to 


'ight  hon.  Gentleman    was  s 

I  defeat  the  Bill  or  prevent  discussion  upon 

I  it,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  course 

more  adapted  to  that  end.     For  my  part, 

1,000,000   lines.     The  ,  I  think  we  might  now  divide  on  the  Mo- 

portance  of  I  tion  to  report  Progress.     My  hon.  and 


a  clause  is  not  by  the  number  of  words  :  learned  Friend  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has 
or  lines  which  it  contains,  but  by  the  undertaken,  I  understand,  to  withdraw 
principles  which  underlie  the  words  ;  two  of  his  Amendments,  and  only  desires 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  three  and    a  short  discussion  of  the  third,  but  hia 


If 


B-half  nights  is  the  very  scantiest 
ance  of   timo  which  could    have   been 
bestowed  upon  a  clause  of  this  import- 
ance.    Tlie  second  proposal  laid  down 
by  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  is  that  we  j  we  did  not 
must  get  to  the  end  of  a  certain 
section— that  we  must  go  by  a  sort  of 
rule  of  thumb  in  measuring  out  what 
Business  is  to  be  transacted  in  a  given 
time.     We  are  not  to  study  the  import- 
ance of  the   clause;  we  are   simply  to 
look  to  the  number  of  lines  dealt  with. 
His  third  proposition  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary one,  andl  must  say  I  never  heard        _     .   .  ,        i,        -       . 

a  more  astoundiug  proposition  made  to    The  Government  might,  I  think,  tell  us 
this  House.    He  says  that  if  hon.  Mem- 1  »actly  what  the  scale  and  method  of 


fair  proposal  met 
we  had  been  allowed  to  proceed,  we 
might  have  cleared  the  Paper  of  several 
Amendments  by  this  time,  even  though 
at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
b-  I  section. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  176; 
Noes  249:  Majority  73.~(Div.  List, 
No.  116.)  [2.40  A.SI.] 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  those 
words  be  there  inserted." 

Me,  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 


IFourth  Night.  I 
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compensation  would  be.  How  is  the 
money  to  be  paid  ?  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  paid  to  a  soli- 
citor ;  but  here  you  have  neither  Crown 
Solicitor  or  solicitor  for  the  witness.  I 
object  to  the  payment  being  from  the 
magistrate  direct  to  the  witness,  for  I 
think  it  would  open  wide  possibilities  of 
corruption.  If  we  are  to  discuss  this 
matter  at  this  late  hour,  let  us  do  so 
seriously,  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
desire  to  make  progress.  Therefore,  I 
put  this  reasonable  point  when  I  say  let  us 
know  who  is  to  pay  this  money,  and  on 
what  scale  is  it  to  be  paid.  That,  I 
think,  is  a  reasonable  demand  to  make 
before  we  go  further  with  the  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  An  answer  has 
already  been  given.  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  Question  be  now  put. 

Question  put  accordingly,  **That  the 
Question  be  now  put." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  249; 
Noes  170:  Majority  79. — (Div.  List, 
No.  117.)  [2.50  a.m.] 

Question  put,  ''That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  150; 
Noes  250:  Majority  100.— (Div.  List, 
No.  118.)  [3.0  a.m.] 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
'•  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  Lahou- 
ehere.) 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  170; 
Noes  248:  Majority  78.— (Div.  List, 
No.  119.)  [3.10  a.m.] 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  Wallace,) 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  It  appears  to  me  desirable  that 
we  should  take  stock  of  the  situation. 
Not  that  I  have  any  desire  to  review  in 
detail  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of 
to-night ;  but  it  must  be  apparent  to 
every  habitue  of  this  Assembly,  and  as 
there  are  rather  more  habitues  on  this 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  this 
affords  the  opportunity  of  teaching  them 
what  is  likely  to  go  on.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  if  the  Government  do  not 
see  the  desirability  of  allowing  us  to  go 
home  very  shortly,  we  shall  certainly 
not  get  on  with  any  other  Business. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  rose  in  his  place, 
and  claimed  to  move,  **That  the  Question 
be  now  put." 

Jifr,  T.  M.  Healy 


Question  put  accordingly,  ''  That  the 
Question  be  now  put." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  248  ; 
Noes  160:  Majority  88.— (Div.  List, 
No.  120.)  [3.35  A.M.] 

Question  put,  '^That  the  Chairman 
do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  162; 
Noes  245 :  Majority  83. — (Div.  List, 
No.  121.)  [3.50A.M.J 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Mr.  EssLEMONT  (Aberdeen,  E.)  rose 
simultaneously,  and  The  Cuairmai^  called 
upon  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  Order,  Sir.  I  beg  to  say 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Aberdeen 
first  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  have  given  my 
decision  for  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  rose  in  his  place, 
and  claimed  to  move  that  the  Question 
'^That  the  words  'the  enactments,'  in 
page  1,  line  18,  stand  part  of  the  Clause, 
be  now  put." 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  The  Question  put 
in  my  hands  is  that  the  words  down  to 
'^  enactment,"  in  line  18,  be  now  put. 
If  that  Amendment  were  put.  Amend- 
ments Nos.  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  and  62 
on  the  Paper,  besides  two  others  in 
manuscript,  would  be  passed  over.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  by  viewing  these 
Amendments,  Amendments  59  and  60 
possibly  deserve  some  discussion  and  a 
vote.  I  am  unwilling,  therefore,  to  put 
the  Question  until  some  further  time 
has  been  given  and  an  opportunity 
afforded,  not  necessarily  of  a  long  cha- 
racter, during  which  hon.  Members  who 
have  put  on  the  Paper  these  Amend- 
ments, to  which  I  have  signified  that  I 
attach  little  importance,  may  allow  the 
other  Amendments  to  be  discussed  and 
a  vote  taken  upon  them.  Therefore, 
for  the  present,  I  do  not  put  the  Ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHANCE  :  I  rise.  Sir,  to  a  point 
of  Order. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.): 
Dry  up.     Sit  down. 

Mr.  chance  :  My  point  of  Order, 
Sir,  is  that  I  have  an  Amendment  which 
is  not  on  the  Paper.  Do  I  understand 
that  you  rule  my  Amendment  out  of 
Order  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  I  said  besides 
those  on  the  Paper  there  are  two 
Amendments   in    n^anuscript,    one    of 
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vhtcb  is  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Mem- 

Mb.  T.  M.  HE.VLY  :  May  I  ask,  Sir, 
which  ie  the  Amendment  of  mine  to 
which  you  attach  importance  ? 

The  chairman  :  The  Amendment 
Btaniiiiig  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  which  I  attach  importance  is  No. 
60.  I  will  ask  the  hoc.  Memher  if  he 
intends  to  propose  Nos.  57  and  5B  ? 

Mb,  T.  M.  HEALY:  Do  I  gather, 
Sir,  that  you  say  Noa.  -il  and  S8  ore  not 
to  be  moved  ? 

The  chairman  :  I  intimated  that 
1  attached  myself  rery  little  importance 
to  them. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  In  deference  to 
that,  Sir,  I  will  not  more  them. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
8.) :  I  have  to  move,  Mr.  Courtney,  the 
Amendment  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Brigg  Division  of  Lin- 
colnshire (Mr.  Waddy) ;  but  I  venture 
to  make  a  slight  alteration — namely — 

"  Provided  alwiya    that    Buch 


ehall  not  tie  fxaminod  coccemiDg  any  other 
mattsr  or  subject  whatsoever." 
Now,  Sir,  I  understand  from  what 
has  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  that  the  Government  admit 
the  substance  of  the  Amendment,  but 
their  objection  ie  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary, because  they  say  its  object  is 
already  provided  for,  and  covered  by  a 
part  of  the  clause  which  has  already 
been  passed.  They  found  that  argu- 
ment on  the  provision  in  line  10.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  if  their  in- 
ference from  these  worda  is  a  correct 
one  that  theAmendmeut  is  not  necessary, 
but  my  object  in  moving  it  is  to  make 
it  explicit.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  oxamiaation  of  the  magistrate  shall 
be  conversant  only  with  the  one  offence, 
and  that  ho  shall  not  have  power  to  con- 
duct a  fishing  examination  or  inquiry 
outside  the  subject-matter  of  the  oflence 
alleged.  At  this  hour  of  the  morning 
I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  theCommittee 
further ;  but  I  do  hope  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  Uio  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury will  see  his  way  to  accept  my 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

Inpago  l,lino  17,  at  the  end  of  thetorepiing 
Amendment,  to  add  Iho  word*  "  Buch  wilueM 
niavonly  be  examined  conoorning  such  offence, 
and  ahali  aot  be  examined  concerning  any  other 
matter  or  subject  whatBoover."— (iii'"  t'htrlti 
£<mcU.) 


Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Wkbsteb)  (Isle  of  Wight)":  I 
submit,  iSir,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  these  words.  The  power 
given  to  the  magistrate  is  distinct  that 
he  shall  examine  as  to  such  offence.  If 
first  part  of  this  Amendment  is  in- 
serted it  will  really  bo  a  repetition  of 
the  words  preceding  it,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  might  load  to  misconstruotion. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  magistrate  could 
possibly  misunderstand  his  functions 
under  the  clause  as  it  stands,  and, 
therefore,  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  accept  the  Amendment. 

SibCHARLES  RUSSELL:  I  wish  by 
this  Amendment  to  make  it  clear  to  ma- 
gistrates—  a  body  of  men  not  particularly 
well  skilled  in  these  matters,  and  in 
whose  administration  of  this  Act,  as  the 
Committee  will  see,  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  confidence  felt  by  the  Irish 
people — I  wish,  as  I  say,  to  give  them 
a  clear  indication  that  they  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  go  beyond  matters  concerning 
the  offence  which  la  being  inquired  into. 
I  will  put  it  to  the  Committee— my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  says  that  these  words  are  un- 
necessary. If  so,  they  can  do  no  harm, 
and  I  humbly  submit  that  they  will  do 
good.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  accept  them. 

Mk.  r.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland):  1  am  unwilling  to  prolong 
the  debate,  especially  after  the  scenea 
we  have  just  had;  but  I  take  it  that, 
although  the  Amendment  is  a  plain  one, 
the  answer  of  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  was  utterly  irrelevant. 
So  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  press  the 
Government  a  little  further.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  said  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  South  Hackney  (Sir  Charles 
Russell)  would  undoubtedly  limit  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  who  might 
thick,  if  these  words  were  inserted,  tbat 
he  would  be  deprived  of  the  power  at 
examining  the  person  before  him  with 
regard  to  other  persons  charged  with 
the  offence.  I  will  put  it  this  way.  The 
magistrate  has  a  man  brought  before 
him.  He  asks  bim  if  "A"  committed 
the  crime.  The  answer  being  in  the 
negative,  the  magistrate  puts  another 
question,  aud  this  time  aske  him  if 
"  B  "  committed  the  crime.    The  hon. 
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and  learned  Attorney  General  says — 
**  Oh,  but  the  magistrate  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  asking  whether  '  B '  com- 
mitted the  crime  if  these  words  are  put 
in."  How  on  Heaven  can  he  make  that 
out?  The  words  of  the  Amendment 
would  not  prevent  the  magistrate  from 
asking  questions  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular offence,  or  with  regard  to  any 
particular  person  who  might  be  involved 
m  it.  That  is  the  only  objection,  so  far 
as  I  can  understand,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  to  make  to  the 
Amendment.  Does  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  really  mean  to  say  that  if 
these  words  were  inserted  a  magistrate 
would  not  have  the  right  of  examining 
upon  matters  brought  before  him  with 
regard  to  every  person  and  every  cir- 
cumstance affecting  it?  lam  astonished 
at  the  unreasonable  attitude  taken  up, 
and  I  am  still  more  astonished  at  the 
absurd  arguments  that  a  man  of  his 
acuteness  has  put  before  us. 

Da.  CLARK  (Caithness) :  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  officers  in  Scotland 
have  somewhat  similar  powers;  and 
when  we  come  to  the  stage  of  Supply,  I 
shall  bring  before  the  House  a  gveai 
number  of  cases  where  Procurators 
Fiscal  in  Scotland,  in  making  inquiries 
regarding  crimes,  have  asked  political 
questions  with  regard  to  political  meet- 
ings. In  my  own  county  the  Procu- 
rator Fiscal  called  together  the  members 
of  my  committee,  and  asked  them  ques- 
tions regarding  my  meetings,  and  what 
took  place  at  them.  When  we  come 
into  Supply  I  will  bring  a  number  of 
these  casea  before  the  House,  and  I  shall 
move  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  these  Pro- 
curators Fiscal.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  similar  powers 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  BRADLA^UGH  (Northampton) : 
The  condition  imposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
that  the  Amendments  should  be  taken 
without  debate,  can,  to  my  mind,  hardly 
have  been  a  fair  condition  in  view  of  the 
decision  which  has  recently  been  given 
from  the  Chair. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  165; 
Noes  242  :  Majority  77.— (Div.  List, 
No.  122.)  [4.15  a.m.] 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Earlier  in  the  night  I  deferred  moving 
this  Amendment,  and  had   some  hope 

Mr.  2\  P.  O'Connor 


the  Government  would  meet  me  with  a 
concession.  I  now  move  it  without 
another  word. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  1 7,  after  the  words  last  inserted, 
add — *'  Provided  also  when  any  person  has  been 
arrested  for  the  crime  to  which  such  inquiry 
relates,  no  further  examinations  of  witnesses 
shall  take  place  under  this  section  except  in  tho 
presence  ox  the  accused,  who  may  examine  or 
cross-examine  thom  either  by  himself  or  by 
counsel  or  solicitor.'*— (i/r.  T.  M.  I  leal y.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  added.*' 

The  CHIEF  SECEETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.J.  Balfour) (Manchester, 
E.) :  There  are  good  reasons  why  the 
inquiry  should  go  on,  and,  unless  there 
is  evidence  for  the  prosecution  obtained, 
no  reason  why  the  inquiry  should  cease, 
or  take  place  under  conditions  tho  Com- 
mittee had  already  rejected. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  Govern- 
ment would  stultify  themselves,  I  sup- 
pose, if  they  accepted  the  Amendment. 
I  will  not  attempt  now  to  convince  any- 
body— even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — but  will 
take  an  opportunity  of  raising  the  ques- 
tion in  another  form.  I  withdraw  tho 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  \V.  H.  SMITH  rose  in  his 
place,  and  claimed  to  move  that  the 
Question,  "That  the  words  *  the  enact- 
ments '  in  page  1,  line  18,  stand  part  of 
the  Clause." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Is  there  any 
objection  to  my  moving  tho  Amendment, 
which  I  think  the  Government  might 
accept,  providing  that  notice  of  every 
inquiry  should  be  published  in  The 
Dublin  Gazette? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  not  be  in  Order,, 
after  this  Motion  is  made,  in  raising  auy 
discussion  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  This  is  the 
Closure  Motion  ? 

The  chairman  :  Yes,  it  is. 

Question  put  accordingly,  and  agreed 
to, 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (speaking  seated 
and  with  head  covered) :  On  a  point  of 
Order,  Sir,  seeing  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  the  sub- 
section, will  not  the  carrying  of  the  first 
word  of  the  following  line  answer  their 
purpose  ? 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  It  will  be  compe- 
tent for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  move  Amendments  after  the  word 
'*  enactment." 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE  (speaking  seated 
and  with  head  covered) :  Were  there 
not  Amendments  handed  in  to  you  in 
manuscript  that  might  bo  put  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  These  were  re- 
ferred to  in  my  previous  observations. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow, 

OATHS  BILL.— [Bill  104.] 
{Mr.  BratUaiujh^  Sir  John  Simony  Mr,  Courtney 
Ken/it/f  Mr.  Burt^  Mr.  Coleridge^  Mr.  Iliinff- 
tcorthj  Mr.  Bichard,  Mr.  Jeanc  Coilings,) 

SECOND   RKADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Bradlaugh.) 

Mr.  DE  lisle  (^Leicestershire,  Mid): 
I  beg  leave  to  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn.  In  making  this  Motion  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  uncourteous,  or  intend  to 
be  unfair,  towards  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  who  is 
specially  interested  in  this  Bill.  Let  me 
say  I  am  equally  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  enter  upon  a  measure  of  such 
importance  at  such  an  hour  (4.30  a.m.). 
Its  importance  has  been  acknowledged 
by  the  Party  oj^posito  below  the  Gang- 
way, for  though  I  was  not  in  the  Hous^ 
I  remember  that,  a  few  years  ago,  they 
voted  against  a  Bill  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  this  Bill — the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill — for  substituting  an  Affirma- 
tion for  the  usual  Oath  at  that  Table. 
The  Bill  is  of  great  importance,  and  is 
so  felt  to  be  by  the  groat  body  of  my 
constituents.  I  beseech  the  House  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  it  to  a  more 
reasonable  time,  and  let  us  now  retire  to 
our  rest. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
[Mr,  Be  Luh.) 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
No  one  doubts  the  great  interest  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  has  moved  tho  ad- 
journment of  the  House  in  the  mea- 
sure now  before  us;  he  has  shown 
that  interest  by  blocking  the  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  says  be  desires  to 


be  courteous  towards  me.  I  have  no 
desire  he  should  be  courteous  towards 
me,  but  I  have  a  desire  that  he  should 
be  fair  towards  this  measure.  I  quite 
agree  that  at  this  hour  it  would  be  an 
absurdity  to  discuss  a  measure,  however 
insignificant.  I  do  not«  therefore,  intend 
to  oppose  the  Motion  beyond  testing — ^by 
the  votes  of  hon.  Members  present,  with- 
out any  long  debate  on  the  adjournment 
— opinion  on  the  Bill ;  and  I  will  ask  those 
who  are  voting  for  the  adjournment  to 
remember  that  they  are  really  voting 
against  the  Bill.  If  a  Division  could 
have  been  taken  some  few  hours  earlier 
there  would  have  been  more  votes  on 
this  side.  I  trust  the  hon.  Member,  with 
his  professions  of  courtesy,  will  show  it 
by  not  blocking  the  measure  in  the 
future ;  for  I  feel  sure  he  would  not 
have  professed  courtesy  now  if  he  had 
already  handed  in  a  block  to  prevent  it 
coming  on  again.  I  will  not,  then,  put 
the  Bill  down  again  for  to-day,  but  will 
leave  some  time  longer  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  (Plymouth) :  I  may 
remind  the  House  that  earlier  in  the 
Sitting  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
said  ho  had  no  desire  to  use  his  influence 
to  prevent  the  Bill  being  brought  for- 
ward for  second  reading ;  and  after  the 
statement  now  made  by  tho  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Noithampton,  I  hope  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  form  of  a  Division,  for  this 
reason — that  before  any  decision  upon 
its  principle  be  taken  it  should  be  fairly 
discussed.  There  is  one  aspect  in  which 
I  am  certainly  anxious  to  see  the  Bill 
passed ;  it  would  certainly,  whatever  else 
it  does— it  would  harmonize  judicial  pro- 
cedure in  this  country  in  regard  to  juries, 
witnesses,  and 

Mr.  bradlaugh  :  I  rise  to  Order, 
Sir.  I  carefully  refrained  from  goinff 
into  the  merits  of  this  Bill  myself,  and 
I  ask,  is  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  in  Order  in  going  into  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  on  a  Motion  for 
Adjournment? 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  Motion  before 
the  House  is  the  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE:  I  was 
aware  of  the  Motion ;  but  I  did  not  think 
I  was  trespassing  on  the  Rules  in  point- 
ing out  reasons  for  not  pressing  tb^ 
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Motion  now.  I  hope  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Leicestershire  will  not  persist. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  has 
fairly  earned  the  step  for  the  Bill  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  I  think  it 
might  be  taken,  it  being  quite  under- 
stood that  the  discussion  will  bo  taken 
on  the  next  stage. 

Dk.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) : 
May  I  point  out  that  the  hon.  Member, 
if  he  carried  his  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, would  shut  out  all  other  Bills  on 
the  Orders  ?  If  he  would  confine  his 
Motion  to  an  adjournment  of  the  debate 
he  would  not  prejudice  other  Bills. 

Me.  OTANLEY  LEIGHTON  (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry):  I  hope  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid  Leicestershire  will 
go  to  a  Division,  that  we  may  make  a 
protest  against  the  weakness  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  not  either  bringing  in  a  Bill 
of  this  sort  themp.olves  or  else  opposing 
this  Bill.  If  the  Government  think  such 
a  Bill  should  be  brought  forward,  let 
them  undertake  it ;  if  not,  let  them  stand 
to  their  guns  and  oppose  the  change. 
Where  is  the  Leader  of  the  House? 
Where  are  the  Cabinet  ?  They  have  all 
fled  precipitately  in  a  body.  They  have 
left  the  conduct  of  the  debate  to  their 
Solicitor  General.  Questions  of  morality 
are  ill- handled  by  practising  barristers. 
The  late  Prime  Minister  used  to  resign 
the  Leadership  whenever  a  vote  on  this 
question  was  taken,  though  he  always 
remained  in  the  House.  But  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  evidently  considers 
that  in  such  a  crisis  absence  of  body  is 
better  than  presence  of  mind. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.): 
Let  me  point  out  that  if  this  Motion  is 
carried  now  there  will  bo  a  double  wrong. 
I  understand  that  the  Question  for  second 
reading  is  put  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  Yes ;  but  it  was 
followed  by  an  amending  Motion,  that 
this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  nE.\LY :  If  the  Motion 
is  carried,  the  Bill  becomes  a  dropped 
Order,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton could  not  move  his  Bill  another 
night  without  a  Motion  to  set  it  up 
again,  which  might  be  opposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Leicestershire. 

Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 
Holderness) :  I  must  take  exception  to 
the  statement  that  Members  voting  for 
the  adjournment  are  voting  against  the 
Bill.  I  shall  vote  for  the  adjournment, 
but  I  should  have  voted  for  the  Bill. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke 


Mr.  T.  p.    O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 

Scotland)  :  Yes ;  but  by  voting  for  the 
adjournment  now  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  votes  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Bill,  for  this  is  not  simply  a  Motion  for 
the  adjournmont  of  the  debate,  the 
carrying  of  which  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  voting  for  the  Bill  on 
another  occasion.  If  this  Motion  is 
carried,  all  chance  of  voting  upon  the 
Bill  itself  will  be  lost.  In  passing  al- 
lusion to  the  remark  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Oswestry  Division  of  Shrop- 
shire (Mr.  Stanley  Leightou),  in  which  he 
called  on  the  Government,  if  they  in- 
tended to  see  a  Bill  of  this  kind  passed, 
to  bring  it  in  themselves,  I  beg  to  say 
that  the  worst  chance  for  passing  a  Bill 
was  to  entrust  it  to  a  Government,  the 
Leader  of  which  is  discredited. 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.) :  Tho 
observation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
little  misleading.  I  understood  him  to 
say  that  if  this  Motion  were  carried  it 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR:  For  this 
Session. 

Mr.  JACKSON:  I  understand  that 
the  Bill  might  be  set  down  to  morrow, 
for  the  Thursday,  at  the  same  stage ; 
therefore  it  would  not  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  On  the  question 
of  Order,  may  I  ask  what  would  bo  the 
effect  if  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
were  carried,  you,  Sir,  having  put  the 
Question  for  the  second  reading  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  effect  of  the 
Motion  being  carried  would  be  that  ihe 
Bill  would  be  dropped  from  the  Order 
Book.  It  could  be  revived  on  Notice, 
to-morrow,  by  an  ordinary  Motion. 

Mh.  BRADLAUGH :  On  the  question 
of  Order,  may  I  ask  whether  that  Mo- 
tion could  be  made  the  subject  bf  a 
**  block?" 

Mr.  speaker  :  It  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  condition  as  now. 

Mk.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  would  be 
competent  to  oppose  the  Motion  to  set 
up  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Yes;  the  block 
might  be  interposed  at  any  moment. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  104  ;  Noes 
195  :  Majority  91.— (Div.  List.  No.  123.) 

[4.40  A.M.] 
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Original  Question  again  proposed. 

The  under  SECEETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  James  Fekousson)  (Manchester, 
N.E.) :  The  Division  which  has  taken 
place  indicates  a  good  deal  of  cross 
voting;  but  I  hojie  before  the  Bill  is  read 
we  shall  take  a  Division  on  the  Main 
Question,  whon  I,  for  one,  shall  certainly 
vote  against  the  second  reading,  for  I 
think  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  unworthy  of  the  Party 
to  which  I  belong,  not  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  at  least  once  their 
desire  to  keep  in  public  Affirmations  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  token 
of  fidelity  to  our  engagements. 

Colonel  HUGHES  (Woolwich):  I 
was  at  first  under  the  impression  that 
this  Bill  related  only  to  Parliamentary 
Oaths;  but  I  find  that  it  relates  to  our 
whole  system  of  law,  and  witnesses  and 
anyone  else  may  make  an  Affirmation, 
omitting  the  appeal  to  the  Deity  on  the 
truth  of  their  statements.  This,  I  think, 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  our 
country  and  for  the  course  of  justice. 
It  is  a  very  important  matter,  indeed,  too 
important  for  the  House  to  pass  lightly 
over,  coming  to  a  Division  almost  with- 
out debate,  probably  even  passing  the 
second  reading,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
Sitting  devoted  to  other  Business,  at  5 
in  the  morning.  I  hope  we  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  our  duty  in  this 
Christian  country  to  press  the  importance 
of  this  upon  hon.  Members  of  the  House. 
I  have  listened  frequently  and  with  groat 
pain  to  quotations  from  Scripture  used 
to  point  a  joke  or  sarcasm,  but  I  think 
there  are  deeper  feelings  that  will  make 
themselves  felt,  and  should  have  a 
definite  way  of  expressing  themselves. 
Certainly,  to  pass  this  Bill  now  without 
full  debate  would  be  a  most  imprudent 
thing  for  the  Conservative  Party  to  do. 
I  shall  oppose  such  a  course,  and  would, 
if  it  were  the  best  means  of  doing  so, 
move  an  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr,  Byron  Reed,) 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  feel  that  I  should  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unwise,  on  the  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, to  allow  myself  to  be  in- 
tluenced  by  words  which  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  measure  before  the 
House.    I  deeply  regret  this  opposition 


to  the  second  reading,  and  I  specially 
regret  it  if  any  act  of  mine  should  Lave 
given  a  Party  colour  to  the  Division 
which  has  just  been  taken,  because  I 
quite  feel  that  a  large  number  of  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
who  have  voted  did  so  with  the  intention 
of  supporting  what  they  considered  to 
be  a  reasonable  change  in  the  law  apait 
from  any  Party  conflict.  I  shall  ask 
the  House  to  divide  on  the  Question  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I  quite 
feel  it  is  in  the  power  of  hon.  Members 
opposite  to  hinder  further  discussion, 
but  it  is  due  to  hon.  Members  that  I 
should  take  at  least  one  Division  on  it. 

Mr.  GEDGE  (Stockport):  I  really 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this  subject, 
not  on  religious  grounds,  but  on  the 
practical  grounds  of  obtaining  tho  truth 
in  Courts  of  Justice,  of  which  I  have  had 
considerable  experience.  I  shall  bo 
prepared  to  speak  on  this  subject,  even 
at  this  hour  in  the  morning,  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  listen  to  me ;  but,  seeing  that 
the  House  has  now  been  sitting  over  12 
hours,  it  is  scarcely  likely  we  can  go  into 
the  subject  as  it  deserves.  Therefore,  I 
must  support  the  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment,  because  I  wish  to  insure  a  full 
discussion  of  this  important  Bill  on  its 
second  reading. 

Mr.  ILLING WORTH  (Bradford,  W.): 
I  wish  to  make  an  appeal  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  clear  the  Government  sup- 
porters from  the  suspicion  that  the  pro- 
tracted debate  on  an  earlier  measure  was 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
this  Bill  being  read  a  second  time.  If 
the  Bill  is  read  a  second  time,  I  believe 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  will  give  an 
undertaking  not  to  press  it  further  until 
the  House  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
discussing  it.  I  make  this  appeal  to 
withdraw  the  Motion  in  the  interests  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General,  and  I  would  point  out 
that  a  very  large  number  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers have  stayed  behind  for  this  Bill, 
thus  showing  the  deep  interest  they  feel 
in  it.  I  hope  we  shall  make  some  pro- 
gress with  it. 

Mr.  BAETLEY  (Islington,  N.) :  Al- 
though I  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
I  strongly  support  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh).  I  do  trust  hon.  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  will  not  press  thia 
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Motion  to  a  Division.  I  like  to  be  as 
fair  and  as  square  as  I  can  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  simply  an  obstructive 
Motion.  We  have  just  had  a  Division, 
there  has  been  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, and  even  if  I  were  opposed  to  the 
£illi  I  should  say  the  vote  should  be 
taken  as  setth'ng  the  question.  When 
we  object  to  factious  opposition,  and  to 
6ctitious  Amendments  coming  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  we  certainly 
ought  not  to  imitate  those  tactics.  1, 
therefore,  urge  most  strongly  that  this 
further  Motion  for  Adjournment  should 
not  be  pressed,  and  that  we  should  go 
to  a  Division  on  the  Main  Question. 

Colonel  BLUNDELL  (Lancashire, 
8.W.,  Ince) :  The  opposition  to  this 
Bill  is  no  factious  opposition  ;  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
given  on  oath  is  more  reliable  than 
evidence  not  given  on  oath.  I  think  that 
anyone  who  has  seen  witnesses  being 
sworn  before  giving  evidence,  and  has 
noticed  how  eomo  witnesses  have  at- 
tempted to  kiss  the  thumb  and  so 
avoid  kissing  the  Book,  will  have 
formed  a  strong  opinion  as  to  whether 
testimony  on  oath  is  necessary  to  insure 
eliciting  the  truth,  but  no  stronger  con- 
firmation of  the  importance  of  evidence 
being  given  on  oath  than  was  furnished 
only  the  other  day  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  brought  in  this  Bill. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  Order,  order !  The 
Motion  before  the  House  is  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  not  entitled  to  go  into  other 
matters 

Mb.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  8.);  I 
think  a  fair  course  now  to  be  taken  is  for 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  to  be 
withdrawn.  Let  us  take  a  Division  on 
the  second  reading.  I  am  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  Bill,  and  shall  vote  against 
it.  I  think  we  should  have  a  fair  and 
square  debate  upon  it. 

Mr.  DE  lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid): 
I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  the  debate ; 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  be- 
fore the  Bill  goes  to  a  second  reading  I 
shall  certainly  claim  the  privilege  of  an 
independent  Tory  Member  of  this  House, 
and  give  my  reasons  for  voting  against 
it. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  87  ;  Noes 
191:  Majority  104.— (Div.  List,  No. 
124.)  [5.20  A.M.] 

J//'.  BartUy 


Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  O.  HUBBARD  (London) :  It 
is  quite  evident  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  desire  the  second  reading.  This 
professes  to  be  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  oaths,  and  it  should,  there- 
fore, give  an  increased  value  to  oaths 
and  affirmations  either  as  promissory 
declarations  or  as  evidence  in  Courts  of 
Law ;  but  would  that  be  its  effect  ?  If 
we  assent  to  the  second  reading  now,  it 
is  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  Bill  has  careful  consideration  in  its 
future  stages.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
may  be  certain  cases  in  which  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  may  tend  to  promote  the 
interests  of  justice;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  say,  although  we  may  accept  it  now,  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  without 
prolonged  and  careful  consideration,  for 
its  provisions  are  of  a  very  sweeping 
character,  and  we  may  find  it  necessary 
to  introduce  large  and  important  Amend- 
ments in  Committee. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  will  only  say  that  I  quite  accept  this 
statement  in  the  spint  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  it  is  in  accord  with  what  was 
said  earlier  by  the  Solicitor  General — 
that  the  fullest  discussion  should  bo 
taken  at  another  stage. 

Mr.  GEDGE  (Stockport):  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  without  thereby 
admitting  its  principle,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  that.  I  am  sorry  to  take 
up  time  at  this  late  hour,  and  that  I  have 
to  do  BO  without  that  preparation  I 
should  have  liked  to  give  to  the  subject. 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question  on 
religious  grounds,  as  that  has  been  done 
already  by  others ;  and  I  may  say  at 
once  that,  so  far  as  promissory  oaths  are 
concerned,  I  set  very  little  value  by  them. 
I  know  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  them  in  many  parts  of  the  House  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  admit  that  those 
who  take  promissory  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty  are  no  better  subjects 
than  those  who  do  not,  nor  is  there  any 
difference  in  the  result  in  the  Army 
between  privates  who  do  and  officers  who 
do  not  take  the  oath.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  promissory  oath  of  allegiance 
ever  prevented  a  man  from  becoming  a 
traitor  to  his  Sovereign  or  his  country 
when  so  inclined.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  oaths  in  a 
Court    of    Justice,     experience    showa 
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that  we  canDot  attach  the  same  value 
to  evidence  whether  sworn  to  or  not, 
and  to  point  the  distinction  I  may 
refer  to  the  action  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh) 
himself,  who,  when  a  short  time  ago 
ho  desired  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  transactions  connected  with  the 
Corporation  of  London,  was  anxious 
to  have  witnesses  examined  upon  oath. 
I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  this  was  done 
merely  in  order  that  those  who  gave  evi- 
dence should  render  themselves  liable  to 
the  penalty  attaching  to  perjury. 

Mr.  bradlaugh  :  I  said  it  was 
proposed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  proceed  with  a  prosecution  for 
perjury. 

Mr.  GEDGE  :  I  did  not  hear  that, 
and  should  be  sorry  to  impute  to  the 
hon.  Member  that  for  which  I  had  no 
warrant.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
sanctity  given  to  the  truth  when  a  wit- 
ness takes  an  oath  springs  entirely  from 
the  fear  of  punishment  for  perjury. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  when  a  man  calls 
upon  God  to  witness  the, truth  of  his 
statement,  he,  if  that  statement  is  false, 
commits  a  greater  sin  than  if  he  was 
merely  telling  a  lie.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  feeling  has  very  much  weight  with 
nie,  yet,  having  had  experience  for  years 
in  Courts  of  Justice,  I  am  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge the  difference  there  is  between 
the  affirmative  statement  and  the  giving 
of  evidence  on  oath.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  had  to  notice  this  differ- 
ence. In  the  lirst  instance,  a  solicitor 
takes  a  careful  note  of  a  statement  for 
the  instruction  of  counsel,  and  afterwards 
you  take  down  the  statement  in  a  more 
precise  way  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  to 
be  presented  in  Court ;  and  I  have  con- 
tinually found  with  even  educated  people, 
religious  people,  that  when  reminded 
that  the  statement  will  be  made  on  oath 
there  comes  a  pause,  and  the  witness, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  says — **  Yes  ;  I 
said  that,  but  if  I  am  to  swear  to  it  " — 
then  he  begins  to  think  about  it,  and 
finally  the  statement  becomes  more 
accurate.  I  do  not  say  this  would  be  so 
with  enlightened  minds  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  this  House ;  but  I  say  it  is  the 
continual  experience  of  those  who  have 
to  take  the  evidence  of  ordinary  people. 
You  may  say  that  a  man  may  object 
to  taking  an  oath  against  his  con- 
scientious scruples  ;  but  these  are  the 
people  who  would  not  think  of  telling 


a  lie  at  which  the  unscrupulous  man 
would  not  hesitate,  in  either  case.     Has 
anyone    seen     a    Jew     of    low     class 
give  evidence  ?     I  do  not  for  a  moment 
say  that  Jews  are  less  scrupulous  than 
other  people.      Has  it  not  been  known 
for  a  Jew  to  lift  his  hat  off  when  taking 
the  oath  in  order  to  take  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  may  flatter  himself  that 
any  want  of  truth  in  his  statement  will 
be  less  important,  because  the  oath  is 
not  binding,  in  his  opinion,  unless  he 
keeps  his  hat  on  in  the  proper  fashion. 
Again,  I  recollect  an  important  case  in 
Chancery  in  which   Sir  John  Karslake 
was  engaged    as  my  counsel;   it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  a  certain  claim- 
ant   was   legitimate.     That  the  father 
and  mother    were   married    there  was 
no    doubt,    but    there    was  a    shrewd 
suspicion  that  tho  father  was  married 
before,    and  that  his  wife  was  living 
at   the   time  of  the    second  marriage. 
Affidavits    were   filed    on    either  side, 
and  the  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
tho   inference   that   there  had    been   a 
Scotch  marriage  between  the  husband 
and  his  first  wife,  and  several  Scotch 
witnesses   had   made   affidavits   to  tho 
effect  that  the  first  wife  was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  second  marriage.    These 
witnesses  had  sworn  to  these  affidavits 
in  the  English  form — that  is,  they  signed 
their  names  and  kissed  a  Testament — 
they  were  brought  up  to  London  to  bo 
cross-examined,  and   took  the  oath  in 
the   Presbyterian   fashion,    holding  up 
the   right   hand  ;    each  in  turn,   when 
cross-examined   by  Sir  John  Karslake, 
swore  diametrically  opposite  to  the  facts 
in  his  affidavit.  He  swore  he  was  a  God- 
fearing man,  and  when  he  was  confronted 
with  his  name  to  the  affidavit,  he  said — 
**  That  is  my  name ;  but  I  did  not  swear 
to  that  as  I  do  now,  and  it  is  not  equally 
binding  on  my  conscience."     And  said 
Sir  John  Karslake — •*  Y'^ou  call  yourself 
aGod-fearingraan?"— ^'Y'es."— **Then 
you  may  leave  the  box.''     I  might  give 
other  illustrations  to   show   the   elTect 
upon  some  minds  of  going  through  tho 
ceremony  of  taking  an  oath.     In  Crimi- 
nal Courts  we  know  that  care  is  taken 
that  a  witness  shall  not  kiss  his  thumb 
instead  of  the  book.     However  super- 
stitious this  may  be,  wo  have  to  tako  ac- 
count of  these  things  and  their  effect 
upon  our  endeavours  to  elicit  the  truth. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  minds  of 
people — notalwaysamong  the  most  igno- 
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rantclasses — bet  ween  lying  and  perjuring 
themselves,  quite  apart  from  the  punish- 
ment that  attaches  to  the  latter.  However 
foolish  that  may  ba,  however  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be^  I  say,  at  the  present  time, 
we  cannot  leave  it  open  to  a  witness  to 
exercise  his  option  whether  he  will 
swear  or  not,  for  if  be  intends  to  lie  he 
will  not  swear,  and  will  salvo  his  con- 
science with  the  idea  that  a  lie  unsworn 
to  does  not  matter.  Therefore,  I  must 
Tote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  MAEK  STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright) :  From  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
duty,  and  feeling  sure  that  my  feeling 
is  one  that  animates  a  large  number  in 
and  outside  the  House,  I  must  protest 
against  proceeding  with  such  a  measure 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  ab- 
solutely ridiculous  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
To  attempt  to  discuss  the  bearings  of 
the  question  now  is  sheer  nonsense.  It 
is  due  to  the  country  that  the  matter 
should  be  fully  discussed,  and  I,  there- 
fore, move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

MR.TOMLINSON  (Preston) :  I  second 
that  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn.** — 
(ifr.  Mark  Stewart,) 

Mr.  BRADLAUQH  :  I  should  not 
do  wisely  to  attempt  to  prolong  a  series 
of  Divisions.  I  admit  that  the  offer  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke) 
was  an  exceedingly  fair  one,  and  the 
Government  have  given  evidence  of  their 
desire  to  carry  it  out  by  voting  in  each 
of  the  Divisions  with  me.  [An  hon. 
Member  :  No ;  not  all  the  Government.] 
Well,  some  Members  of  the  Government 
did.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  more.  A 
very  large  majority  has  twice  expressed 
a  clear  declaration  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  {Cries  of  '*  No,  no !"] 
Each  Division  was  specially  challenged 
by  myself  on  that  principle.  I  will 
merely  repeat  that,  and  add  nothing 
more,  believing  I  should  best  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  House  by  agreeing  to 
an  adjournment,  being  content  with  a 
moral  victory. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  (Plymouth) :  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  what  has  been  done 
this  evening  is  not  intended  to  indicate 
the  action  of  the  Government  on  the  one 

Mr,  Q$dge 


side  or  the  other.  It  was  not  a  matter 
on  which  the  Government  intended  to 
call  upon  their  supporters  to  act.  Some 
hours  before  the  Bill  came  on  the  matter 
was  discussed,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  some  of  us 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
the  real  discussion  to  a  later  stage. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH:  If  the  hon. 
Member  will  withdraw  this  Motion,  I 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  DE  LISLE  (Leicestershire,  Mid) : 
It  is  my  intention  to  offer  determined 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  I  shall  renew 
the  block  which  by  accident  failed  last 
night.  I  merely  ask,  is  it  competent  for 
me  to  put  a  block  on  the  Paper  before  I 
leave  the  House  renewing  my  opposition 
to  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  speaker  signified  assent. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  It  will  bo  com- 
petent, but  not  courteous. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  arising ; 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday, 

LICENSED  PREMISES  (EARLIER   CLOS- 
ING)  (SCOTLAND)  BILL.— [Bill  153.] 

{Dr.  Cameron^  Mr,  Robert  Re  id,  Mr.  Mark 
Stetcart,  Mr.  Donald  Crawford,  Mr.  Lyell,  Mr. 
Provnnd,) 

SECOND  BEADING.      [ADJOURNED  DEBATE.] 

Order  road,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [7th  March],  **  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time.'' 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Dr.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) : 
On  the  last  occasion  when  the  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  all  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers voted  in  its  favour,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  who  are  Members  of  the 
Government.  That  being  so,  I  hope 
there  will  be  now  no  opposition  to  the 
second  reading. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  (A 
Lord  of  the  Treasury)  (Wigton):  At 
this  hour  it  is  not  proposed  to  oppose  the 
Motion  for  Second  Reading ;  but  in  assent- 
ing to  that  stage  the  Government  reserve 
the  right  to  move  important  Amendments 
in  Committee.  The  Government  are 
aware  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
it  will  be  convenient  to  have  an  earlier 
hour  for  the  closing  of  public-houses. 
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and  in  deference  to  tlie  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Scotch  Members,  expressed  on 
the  last  occasion,  we  do  not  now  oppose 
the  second  reading. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday. 

House  adjourned  at  ten  niinutes  before 
Six  o'clock  in  the  morninsr. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tue^'day,  lOth  May,  1887. 


MTNUTES.l-rt'BLic  BiLhn— First  Readitig— 
('rofters  Holdings  (Scotland)  •  (90)  ;  Dog 
Owners  •  (91). 

Second  Reading  —  Bankruptcy    Oflfices    (Sites) 

(7«). 
Report  —  Customs  Consolidation    Act    (1876) 

Amendment*  (71). 
Provisional  Order  Bills  —  First   Iteadinff  — 

Klemcntary  Education  (Christchurch)  •  (92)  ; 

FilomentaryEducation(Middleton  St.Georfi^e)  • 

(93)  ;  Elementary  Education  (London)  •  (94); 

Tiocal  Government  (Ireland)  (Dublin,   &c.)  • 

(95). 
Thnd  Reading— TjOGsX  Government  •  (70),  and 

pasHt'd. 

BANKRUPTCY   OFFICES  (SITES)   BILL. 
( The  Lord  Ilennikcr.) 

(no.  76.)      SECOND    BEADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

mved,  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— ( The  Lord  Ilenniker.) 

Lord  HERSCHELL  suggested  that 
a  Petition  having  been  presented  against 
the  Bill  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Lord  HENNIKER  said,  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  had  no  objec- 
tion whatever,  although  the  time  had 
expired  for  presenting  Petitions,  to  allow 
the  Petition  to  go  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  Bill  was  a  hybrid  one,  and 
as  there  was  already  a  Petition  against 
it,  it  would  go,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
fore a  Select  Committee.  He  might  men- 
tion that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
tlie  Office  of  Works  and  Clement's  Inn 
with  respect  to  a  footway  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  to  be  moved.  This 
agreement  would  be  considered  as  honour- 
ably binding  on  the  Goyernment ;  but  if 
it  was  desired,  the  First  Oommissioiier 
had  iio  objection  to  iuserta  cUuse  in  the 


Bill  to  carry  out  the  agreement.  Perhaps 
this  statement  might  meet  the  objection 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 

The  chairman  of  COMMITTEES 
(The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos) 
pointed  out  that  the  Committee  could 
not  be  appointed  boforo  Whitsuntide. 
As  to  the  Petition,  he  thought  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  give  Notice  for 
Thursday  that  Standing  Order  No.  93 
should  be  considered  with  the  view  of 
its  being  suspended  in  order  to  admit 
the  Petition  being  received. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord* 
ingly,  and  committed :  The  Committee  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion. 

ENDOWED   SCHOOLS    ACT    (1869)    AND 

AMENDING  ACTS  (ARCHBISHOP  HOL- 

(JATE\S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT 

HEMSWORTH), 

MOnON   FOR   AN   ADDRESS. 

The  Archbishop  of  YORK,  in  rising 
to  move — 

"  That  an  humble  addresj  bo  presente<l  to 
Her  Majesty  praying  Her  Majesty  to  withhold 
her  consent  from  the  Scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  for  the 
management  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
founded  by  Archbishop  Ilolgate  in  the  parish 
of  Heinsworth  in  the  county  of  York,  the 
Hospital  founded  by  Archbishop  Holg^te  in  the 
above-named  parish  of  Hemsworth  commonly 
known  as  Hemsworth  Hospital,  the  Grammar 
School  founded  by  Thomas  Keresford  in  the 
borough  of  Barnsley  in  the  county  of  York, 
and  of  the  endowment  attached  to  the  last- 
named  grammar  school,  and  the  gift  of  Phcjobe 
Locke,  so  far  as  such  Scheme  affects  the  said 
grammar  school  and  hospital  at  Hemsworth, 
and  which  Scheme  is  now  lying  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  pursuant  to  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  of  1860  and  Amending  Acta," 

said,  he  presented  Petitions  from  the 
inhabitanU  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  signed  to  the  number  of  3,482  per- 
sons, from  the  rural  clergy,  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  from  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  at  Hemsworth 
and  the  Poor  Law  Union  against  the 
scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
Those  Petitions,  he  thought,  fairly  re- 
presented the  public  opinion  of  the  whole 
locality  against  the  scheme.  In  moving 
his  Resolution,  he  submitted  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  somewhat  compli- 
cated by  a  Memorial  from  the  Depart- 
ment dated  drd  May,  1867,  in  which  the 
Sosition  of  the  Department  was  strongly 
escribed,  but  he  thought  more  strongly 
than  aoourately.  In  the  first  place,  they 
were  told  that  the  Commissioners  were 
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encouraged  to  take  the  course  which 
they  had  taken   with    respect  to    this 
foundation  by  the  patron  and  visitors, 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
trustees.      The  school    of    Hems  worth 
was  in  the  year  1879  in   considerable 
straits.     They  had  the  misfortune  which 
might  happen  to   any  school— that  of 
having  a   master  who    was   somewhat 
supine,  and  the  governors  decided    to 
get  rid  of  him.     They  took  such  steps 
as  they  were  advised,  but  it  proved  im- 
possible to  remove  him,   unless    some 
charge  of  immorality  or  misbehaviour 
was  preferred   against  him.     In   other 
words,  it    was    not    enough    that    the 
duties  were  imperfectly  performed ;  there 
must  be  some    specific   charge    which 
would  justify    the    removal.     At    that 
time,  no  doubt,  there  was  an  opinion,  the 
population  being  somewhat   small  and 
the  difficulties    of    the    school   in    the 
past   having    been     considerable,    that 
some  other  site  might  bo  found,  or  that 
it  might  be   united   with    some    other 
foundation.     But  an  expressed  opinion 
at  that  time  in  the  early  stages  ought 
not  in  their  view  to  be  now  binding. 
He  ventured  to  hold  that  it  was   the 
publication  of  the  scheme  which  drew 
forth  that  public  opinion  which  enabled 
a  right  decision  to  be  arrived  at ;  and 
when    the    Commissioners   complained 
that  they  were  led  by  the  preliminary 
opinion  of  the  trustees  and  the  visitors 
into  what  they  seemed  to  regard  as  a 
false  position,  they  ought  also   to  re- 
member that    the    publication   of   the 
scheme  was  not  a  final  act,  but  rather  a 
preliminary  and  first  step  towards  ascer- 
taining the  opinion  of  the  locality.     Of 
the  opinion  of  the  locality  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  as  the  Peti- 
tions laid  upon  the  Table  covered  the 
whole    ground.    With   regard    to    the 
reference  which  has  been  made  to  him- 
self, he  did  not  believe  he  was  a  visitor, 
and  he    was    only    patron    in  a  very 
limited  sense.     In    1857,   according  to 
his    reading  of  the  Act,  the  office  of 
visitor  was  done  away  with  by  ordering 
that  the  trustees  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  foundation  and  report 
to  them.     That  took  away  the  visitor! al 
power  from  the  Archbishop  of   York, 
which  power  had  never  been  restored. 
Under    the   scheme    of   the   Court   of 
Chancery  of  1861  it  was  provided  that 
the  Archbishop  should  be  the  patron  to 
appoint  the  Head  Master,  provided  he 

The  Archbishop  of  York 


did  it  within  20  days,  but  it  was  im- 
possible   to    exercise    that    patronage 
under  those  conditions  ;  therefore,  vir- 
tually, the  patronage  was  taken  away 
from  the  Archbishop,  henoe  his  connec- 
tion   with    the   hospital    was    of   the 
slightest  description.     But  not  only  was 
he  made  responsible  by  the  trustees  in 
their  statement,    but  he  found   it  was 
alleged  that  what  ho   had   written   on 
the  subject  tended  to  raise  a  religious 
difficulty.     He  denied  that  that  construc- 
tion was  to   be  put  upon  anything  he 
had  written.     The  only  point   he   had 
wished  to  raise  was  whether  an  endowed 
school  of  this  kind  could   be   properly 
dealt  with  by  being  removed  to  another 
site.      The  only  question  he  wished  to 
place  before    their  Lordships  was  that 
here  was  an  endowment  of  the  net  value 
of  £450.      It  was  an  endowment  of   a 
high  school  among  a  population  of  about 
20,000,    which  was  largely   increasing. 
The  history    of  Barnsley   for  the   last 
50  or  60  years  showed  how  the  popula- 
tion had  increased,  and  it  was  possible 
that  Hems  worth  would  largely  develop 
in  the  near  future,  its  mines  being  by 
no  means  exhausted.   He  might  instance 
the  case  of  Middlesborough,  situate  at 
the  north   edge    of    Yorkshire,    which 
was  a  few  years  ago  a  mere  village,  but 
now  a  large  borough,  returning  a  Mem- 
ber to  Parliament  and  having  a  Municipal 
Corporation,  and  all  the  elements  of  civic 
life.     He   contended  that   before   this 
endowment    was    irrevocably    diverted 
they  should  consider  that  the  time  might 
come,  and  in  the  next  20  years,  when 
Hemsworth,  like  Middlesbrough,  would 
become  a  large  and  thriving  place,  and 
require  this  money  for  its  own  educa- 
tional purposes.      This  £450  a-year  it 
was  now  proposed  to  take  to  Barnsley, 
to  which  place,  owing  to  the  defective 
railway  accommodation,  there  was  con- 
siderable difficulty  for  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Hemsworth  to  get  to.    He  really 
was  at  a  loss  to  find  any  reason  for  this 
removal.     It  was  not  only  a  question  of 
geography,  but  it  was  to  some  extent 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  for  Barnsley  was 
in  another  diocese,  and   he   protested 
against  a  school  founded  by  one  of  his 
Predecessors  being  transferred  to  another 
diocese  without  some  valid  reason.     He 
pleaded  for  a  suspension  of  operations 
in  regard  to  this  foundation,  submitting 
that  in  coarse  of  time  the  trustees  would 
be  able  to  establish  an  efficient  school, 
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and  that  ia  making  thoir  demand  they 
were  asking  nothing  that  was  not 
reasonable  and  wise.  Thej  asked  for 
two  years  to  set  their  house  in  order, 
and  they  wished  for  permission  to  estab- 
lish scholarships  and  endowments  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  school.  The  Com- 
missioners refused  that  and  threatened 
the  institution,  which  fact,  lie  reminded 
their  Lordships,  was  bound  to  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  school.  The  most 
rev.  Prelate  concluded  by  submitting 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

ViscouxT  MIDLETON,  in  seconding 
the  Motion,  said,  that  he  had  examined 
into  this  matter  in  all  its  bearings  on  the 
spDt.  He  considered  that  the  scheme 
propounded  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners in  this  case  was  needless,  unwise, 
and  unjust.  The  neighbourhood  was  a 
growing  one  j  it  had  doubled  within  the 
last  10  years,  and  wouldbe  doubled  again 
in  the  next  10  years.  The  scheme  would 
take  away  from  this  rising  neighbour- 
hood the  very  thing  which  it  needed — 
a  good  secondary  school.  They  were  now 
being  called  upon  to  sweep  away  every 
intention  of  the  original  founder,  al- 
though the  reasons  for  which  it  had  been 
created  were  five  times  as  strong  as  they 
had  then  been,  and  to  transfer  it  to  a 
manufacturing  town  eight  miles  off, 
which  had  no  facilities  of  access,  and 
which  had  not  even  asked  for  it.  There 
were  suflficient  educational  facilities  at 
present  existing  in  Barnsloy,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  a  place  more  unfitted 
for  the  transfer  of  such  a  foundation  as 
that  under  consideration.  The  income 
also  of  the  school  was  almost  entirely 
derived  from  the  surrounding  people. 
The  sum  of  £300  a-year  had  been  given 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  after  which 
the  question  was  to  bo  reconsidered.  As 
the  whole  income  of  the  school  was  only 
about  £500  a-year, he  thought  that  they 
might  at  all  events  wait  until  that  time 
came  if  anything  had  to  be  done.  The 
scheme  had  only  been  settled  20  years 
ago  ;  it  had  been  practically  revised  1 0 
years  ago,  and  it  was  now  proposed  to 
revise  it  again.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
within  the  legal  power  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  frame  a  scheme  which 
took  away  the  benefits  of  the  charity 
from  the  district  to  which  it  had  origi- 
nally been  granted ;  but  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  En4ow94  Schools,  which 


had  just  been  published,  had  recom- 
mended that  these  provisions  should  only 
be  applied  in  cases  where  population 
was  decreasing,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  need  for  any  such  accommodation  was 
likely  to  lessen  rather  than  to  increase. 
In  the  present  instance  exactly  the  con- 
verse was  the  case,  as  the  neighbourhood 
was  a  rising  one,  and  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  property  which  was  being 
further  developed.  The  school  also  met 
the  wants  of  a  class  of  parents  who 
wished  for  something  better  than  the 
national  schools  for  their  children,  and 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  public 
school.  If  this  scheme  were  adopted  the 
Hemsworth  school  building,  which  had 
cost  £5,000, would  be  a  White  Elephant, 
for  it  was  incapable  of  being  turned  into 
cottages,  and  it  was  unsaleable  for  resi- 
dential purposes.  The  scheme  unsettled 
everything,  and  settled  nothing.  A  ^reat 
deal  more  good  might  be  achieved  by 
leaving  matters  as  they  were.  He  hoped 
that  in  deciding  this  question  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  be  guided  by  any  Party 
question,  but  follow  their  own  judg- 
ment. 

Moved y  "  That  an  humblo  address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  praying  Her  ^Majesty  to  with- 
hold her  consent  from  the  Scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  for  the 
management  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
founded  by  Archbishop  Uol^te  in  the  parish 
of  Hemsworth,  in  the  county  of  York,  the  Hospi- 
tal founded  by  Archbishop  Holgate  in  the  above- 
named  parish  of  Hemsworth  commonly  known 
as  Hemsworth  Hospital,  the  Grammar  School 
founded  by  Thomas  Keresford  in  the  Borough 
of  Barnsley  in  the  county  of  York,  and  of  t-he 
endowment  attached  to  the  last-named  grammar 
school,  and  the  gift  of  Phcpbo  Locke,  so  far  as 
such  Scheme  affects  the  said  grammar  school 
and  hospital  at  Hemsworth,  and  which  Scheme 
is  now  lying  on  the  Table  of  the  House  pur- 
suant to  the  Endowed  School  Act  of  1869  and 
Amending  Acts."  —  {The  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York.) 

Earl  SPENCER  said,  he  entirely 
sympathized  with  the  last  sentence  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  sincerely  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  carefully 
weigh  and  consider  all  the  arguments 
that  might  be  adduced  for  and  against 
the  proposal  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate. 
This'scheme,  after  passing  through  its 
various  stages,  had  been  submitted  in 
due  course  to  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  last  summer.  It 
had  come  before  him  as  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  and  after  carefully  going 
through  it  he  had  signed  his  approval. 
Sabsequently  various  Memorials  were 
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prosentod  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  drawing  attention  to 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  case.     The  case 
was  disposed  of  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, who  had  given  their  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme. 
It  had  then  come  before  Her  Majesty  in 
Council,  and  had  been  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.     He  believed  that  their 
Lordships  had  all  read  the  clear  state- 
ment submitted  to  thorn  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  also  the  judgment 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.     He  did  not  wish  to  go  through 
these  arguments  at  any  length,  but  he 
would  like  shortly  to  explain  why  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  give  his  approval  to 
the  scheme.     It  had  been    shown    on 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  this  school, 
which  had  been  founded  in  the  Keign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  had  been,  certainly  in  re- 
cent years,  a  failure.     It  was  to  be  noted 
that  tlie  words  of  the  original  Charter, 
granted  in    1548,   stated  the  object  to 
be  the  encouragement  of  education  in 
England,  but  there  was  no  mention  of 
any  special  locality  in  which  this  was 
to   be  done.      Schools,  however,   were 
established,  a  grammar  school  in  Hems- 
worth,  and  elementary  schools  in   sur- 
rounding villages,  each  of  which  received 
about  £40  a-year  towards  its  elementary 
school.     With  regard  to  the   grammar 
school  there  was  a  long  chain  of  evidence 
showing  how  entirely  it  had  failed.     In 
1828    Lord     Brougham's     Commission 
pointed  out  that  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  school  had  been  carried  on    with 
success,    and    that    there    was    not    a 
sufficient  number  of  boys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood    who     required    a    classical 
education  to  make  the  school  a  success. 
Lord  Taunton's  Commission,  in   1865, 
reported  very  much  to  the  same  effect. 
In  these  villages,  the  Eeport  said,  no 
day  scholars  could  be  expected  who  re- 
quired a  classical  instruction,  or  more 
than  an  elementary  education.     In  1878 
one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of 
the  Charity   Commission,  Mr.   Fearon, 
now  the  Secretary,  went  down  to  make 
an  inquiry,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  of  little  or  no  use  to  maintain 
the   school  at  Hemsworth.      **  No   day 
scholars  can  be  expected  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  classical  instruction."     The 
Commissioners  before    this    had    been 
opposed  to  the  moving  of  the  school,  but 
after  learning  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
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ought  to  exercise  their  undoubted  power 
and  remove  the  school  to  some  other 
locality.  They  accordingly  invited  the 
attention  of  the  trustees  and  patrons  to 
this  point.  The  most  rev.  Prelate  then 
wrote  a  letter,  dated  April  10,  1879,  in 
which  he  said — 

*'  la  my  judgment  the  grammar  school  is  not 
much  needed  in  its  present  position,  and  I  fear 
that  so  long  as  it  remains  at  Hemsworth  it  will 
languish." 

The  trustees,  however,  asked  for  some 
delay,  to  give  the  school  a  fair  trial  under 
the  new  head  master,  and  to  this  the 
Commissioners  agreed,  and  a  delay  of 
two  years    was    allowed.      After    this 
further  trial,  the   head  master  himself 
wrote  saying  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  school  could  succeed.     Further  cor- 
respondence   took   place    between  the 
trustees  and  the  Commissioners,  in  which 
the  trustees,  while  practically  agreeing 
to  the  removal,  made  certain  stipulations 
— that  the  town  to  which  the  school  was 
removed  should  find  £5,000,    that   the 
head  master  should  be  provided  for,  and 
other  small  matters  of  this  kind.      All 
these  points  had  been  met  by  the  Com- 
missioners,  but  the  trustees  were  not 
satisfied.     Since  then,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  inquired  into 
the  whole  matter,  and,  after  hearing  all 
the  evidence  against  the  scheme,   they 
approved   the    scheme,    without    even 
calling  upon  the  Charity  Commission  to 
support  it.    It  was  said  that  Barnsley 
was  a  dirty,  smoky  town,  but  that  surely 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  denied 
the  advantages  of  a  grammar  school. 
If  the  school  were  established  in  a  rural 
district  like  Hemswoith,  enormous  ex- 
penditure would  have  to  be  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  boarding-houses  for  the 
scholars.  The  scheme  had  been  approved 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  which  two  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  Council,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  served.     It  would  be  a 
serious  disaster  if  the  idea  should  go 
forth  that  the  scheme  was  opposed  on 
grounds  of  religious  difference.     In  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England  itself 
it  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  nothing 
approaching  to  sectarian  acrimony  would 
be  caused  in  connection  with  the  matter 
before  their  Lordships.     He  earnestly 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  agree 
to  the  Memorial  presented  by  the  most 
rev.  Prelate. 
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Lord  GRIMTHORPE  said,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
neither  the  founder's  wishes  nor  the 
wishes  of  the  locab'ty  had  been  regarded. 
In  Hemsworth  itself  and  the  neighbour- 
hood there  was  absolute  unanimity  in 
opposition  to  the  scheme.  Even  the 
head  master,  Mr.  Butler,  might  be  con- 
sidered an  opponent  of  tho  scheme,  as 
his  objection  in  1881  to  the  school  re- 
maining at  Hemsworth  was  solely  based 
on  the  absence  of  scholarships  which 
the  Charity  Commissionera  refused  to 
found  in  the  old  school,  but  founded 
further  new  ones.  Hemsworth  was  ad- 
mirably suited,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  late  master  of  Malvern 
Cullege,  and  other  competent  authorities, 
to  be  the  site  of  a  school  of  this  cha- 
racter. It  was  the  centre  of  a  growing 
district  of  over  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
was  certainly  a  much  better  place  than 
''Black  Barnsley,''  as  that  town  had 
always  been  called.  The  climate  was 
good,  and  Hemsworth  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  an  oasis  amid  the  sur- 
rounding blackness.  The  scheme  had 
been  very  imperfectly  advertised,  and 
was  but  little  known  in  the  district.  It 
was  not  the  case  that  the  opponents  of 
tho  scheme  wished  the  school  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  an  elementary 
school.  But  it  would  do  good  service  as 
a  middle  or  second  grade  school,  though 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  compete  with 
the  great  public  schools.  The  paper 
which  had  been  circulated  a  few  days 
ago  was  full  of  misstatements  and  sup- 
pressions most  discreditable  to  whoever 
had  drawn  and  issued  it.  It  first  sup- 
presses the  fact  that  the  Archbishop 
of  York  had,  so  far  back  as  1881, 
objected  to  the  removal  of  the  school, 
and  said  that  he  should  be  particularly 
unwilling  to  have  it  removed  out  of  the 
diocese.  It  represents  the  trustees  as 
having  been  willing  at  first  to  have  it 
removed.  They  had  never  voted  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  only  that  if  it  was 
to  be  removed  (which  they  supposed  the 
Commissioners  to  have  power  to  do)  it 
should  not  be  removed  to  Barnsley  but  to 
Pontef ract,  therefore  the  Commissioners 
were  not  j  ustified  in  saying  that  they  were 
encouraged  either  by  the  patron  or  by  the 
trustees  to  go  on  with  the  scheme  for  the 
removal  of  the  school ;  and  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  put  forth  on  that 
subject  were  misleading.  Mr.  Fearon  was 
evidently  very  anxious  to  prove  that  the 
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school  was  a  failure;  and  how  did 
he  try  to  make  that  out?  He  gave 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  during  two 
visits,  on  both  of  which  he  found  that 
there  were  very  few  boys  at  the  school. 
But  when  was  that?  The  latest  of  those 
occasions  was  in  1878,  and  in  1886  that 
gentleman  made  an  affidavit  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Privy  Council ;  but  he 
did  not  tell  them  what  had  happened 
since  1878,  when  the  new  master  came 
to  the  school.  How  could  the  school  be 
said  to  have  failed?  Reference  had 
beon  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Committee  of  last  year,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  satisfied  of 
the  goodness  of  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Fearon  had  given  evidence,  and  two  of 
the  Commissioners  had  also  done  so, 
and  had  said  all  that  they  wanted  to 
say  about  the  school.  Sir  George  Young 
said  that  there  were  two,  and  perhaps 
only  two,  classes  of  cases  where  the 
removal  of  a  school  ought  to  be  per- 
sisted in  in  spite  of  opposition,  one  of 
them  being  where  the  school  sought  to 
be  removed  had  been  a  failure  where  it 
stood,  and  was  proved  to  be  so  by  a  long- 
continued  experience,  and  not  only  by 
what  it  was  eight  years  ago  under  a 
different  master;  and  the  other  was 
where  it  was  not  fulfilling  the  desire  of 
the  founder,  and  where  they  did  not  see 
their  way  in  tho  same  place  to  turn  it 
into  anything  that  would  do  good  upon 
the  principle  upon  which  they  acted  in 
such  matters.  Another  of  the  Commis- 
sioners gave  evidence  that  a  complete 
change  of  locality  was  very  rare,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  circumstances  would 
have  to  be  very  strong  to  justify  it. 
The  paper  of  reasons  suppresses  another 
letter  from  the  Archbishop  in  1883, 
a  considerable  time  before  the  scheme 
was  published,  which  only  means  cir- 
culated. It  was  not  true  that  the 
Commissioners  had  entered  into  en- 
gagements of  any  kind  with  Barnsley 
before  then,  as  the  paper  asserted. 
Pointing  out  farther  inaccuracies  in  the 
statements  put  forward  in  support  of  the 
scheme,  tho  noble  Lord  asked  how  it 
could  be  said  that  that  school  had 
failed  ?  It  had  been  built  for  40  boys, 
and  a  year  ago  there  were  37  boys  in  it. 
The  numbers  were  stated  to  have  fallen, 
and  the  noble  Lord  below  (Lord  Mid- 
dleton)  had  given  a  very  suffi.cient 
reason  for  it  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
things  caused  by  the  Commissioners; 
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tho  school  was  as  good  as  it  was  in- 
tended or  expected  to  bB.  The  noble 
Earl  had  referred  to  the  school  as  it  was 
60  years  ago,  and  had  also  read  another 
report  about  its  state  23  years  ago ;  and 
that  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  sought 
to  show  that  it  was  a  failure  now.  He 
contended  that  the  school  was  not  a 
failure,  and  that  the  Commissioners  had 
not  made  out  a  case.  Hemsworth  had 
a  moral  right  to  the  school  remaining 
where  it  was,  and  it  should  not  be  taken 
away.  The  compensation  professed  to 
be  given  by  scholarships  at  other  places 
is  no  real  compensation  to  inhabitants 
of  that  neighbourhood.  He  would  only 
add,  that  he  concurred  with  the  views 
of  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  and  hoped  that 
their  Lordships  would  agree  to  the 
Address. 

The  LOED  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Viscount  Cranbrook)  said, 
he  came  first  to  the  consideration  of 
this  cane  with  a  mind  quite  open,  and, 
perhaps,  he  should  say  with  a  feel- 
ing against  the  unnecessary  removal  of 
a  school  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
originally  founded.  But  the  more  he 
looked  into  the  matter  the  more  satis- 
fied did  he  become  that  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  (the  Archbishop  of  York)  was 
right  in  the  statement  he  made  in  1879 
that  the  school  was  not  likely  to  answer 
in  the  place  in  which  it  existed.  When 
removal  was  spoken  of  it  had  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  was  not  a  removal  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  was 
the  removal  of  a  school  to  a  place  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  so 
far  as  the  district  generally  was  con- 
sidered, the  proposed  place  to  which  the 
school  was  to  be  removed  was  a  better 
locality  than  Hemsvorth.  Boyston  con- 
tained about  half  the  population  of  the 
district,  and  was  nearer  to  Barnsley  than 
was  Hemsworth.  To  make  the  school 
successful,  it  was  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  should  be  spent 
on  it,  and  no  one  supposed  that  Hems- 
worth  could  supply  that  money.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  37  boys  attending 
the  school  at  one  time.  He  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  on  May  4  the  entire 
number  was  22  scholars,  three  of  whom 
were  boarders  and  1 3  paying  scholars, 
only  five  of  the  boys  belonging  to  Hems- 
worth.  No  doubt,  when  Archbishop 
Holgate  founded  the  three  schools  in 
different  parts  of  Yorkshire  he  had  am- 
bitious ideas,   and  believed  that  they 

Lord  Grimthorpe 


would  grow  up  to  much  larger  institu- 
tions, but  that  had  not  been  the  case  at 
Hemsworth.  lu  a  district  of  such  a 
kind  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
class  of  school  provided  would  suooeed. 
In  1881  the  trustees  themselves  were 
prepared,  subject  to  a  satisfactory  provi- 
sion being  made  to  preserve  the  interests 
of  the  parishes  concerned,  to  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  school.  All 
the  conditions  which  they  laid  down 
had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, and  the  only  question  was 
as  to  the  difference  between  Barnsley 
and  Pontefract.  He  was  not  going  to 
argue  that  Pontefract  was  not  a  muoh 

?leasanter  place  than  Barnsley ;  but 
^ontefract  was,  if  anything,  a  declining 
place;  while  Barnsley  was  swarming 
with  a  thronging  and  increasing  popu- 
lation of  some  80,000  people.  No  doubt 
the  people  there  were  subject  to  all  the 
influences  of  a  crowded  population  in  a 
smoky  atmosphere;  but,  while  admitting 
that,  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  the 
less  neoessity  to  encourage  the  languish- 
ing grammar  school  there.  If  the  school 
remained  at  Hemsworth,  a  larg^  sum 
would  have  to  be  raised,  as  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  main  advocate  of  the 
present  site,  and  must  come  out  of 
and  bring  very  low  the  endownmenta, 
whereas  at  Barnsley  the  needful  money 
was  to  be  provided  and  buildings  secured. 
Anything  objectionable  in  the  shape  of 
cottages  too  near  was  to  be  removed, 
and  two  endowments  which  at  present 
existed  at  Barnsley  were  to  be  given  to 
the  school.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
a  noble  Lord  say  that  Barnsley  was  well 
supplied  with  schools,  because  that  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  said,  however,  that 
Barnsley  had  not  asked  for  the  removal 
of  the  school.  The  Committee  on  En- 
dowed Schools  which  inquired  into  the 
question  pointed  out  that  Barnsley  had 
a  population  of  80,000  persons,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  provision  for 
higher  education.  The  Charity  Com- 
missioners had  made  no  secret  of  their 
intentions  since  1879,  nor  had  there  been 
a  word  to  lead  anyone  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Fearon  had  misled  those  interested. 
In  1879  the  case  was  practically  given 
up  for  Hemsworth  as  a  place  suited  for 
the  kind  of  school  wanted.  A  grammar 
school  in  the  midst  of  that  population 
was  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
in  their  power  the  means  of  benefiting 
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tho  largo  population  of  Barnsley.  The 
most  rev.  Prelate  very  lately  contem- 
plated removal,  as  he  spoke  of  other 
languishing^  schools  needing  aid.  By 
adopting  the  scheme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, they  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  and  were 
also  increasing  the  capabilities  for  use- 
fulness of  tho  institution.  He,  therefore, 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  concur 
with  him  in  the  opinion  which  the 
Charity  Commissioners  had  come  to, 
and  in  regard  to  which  he  himself  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Spencer),  and  two 
different  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Council 
— namely,  that  the  scheme  ought  to  be 
confirmed. 

Lord  ST.  OSWALD,  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  school,  said,  the  trustees 
were  all  against  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  Barnsley.  They  considered 
Hemsworth  was  the  place  where  tho 
school  ought  to  be,  and  that,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  occasions  for  it  in 
1879,  there  was  ample  occasion  for  it 
now.  The  population  of  Hemsworth 
had  increased  enormously,  and  was  still 
increasing,  and  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
justice to  take  the  school  away.  No 
doubt,  in  past  years,  the  school  had  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of 
it ;  but  in  future  years  there  would  be  a 
better  system  of  management.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  were  absolutely 
and  unanimously  against  its  removal. 
He  admitted  it  was  true  that  the  school 
had  gone  down  in  attendance  last  year ; 
but  the  sole  reason  for  that,  as  told  him 
the  other  day  by  the  headmaster,  Mr. 
Butler,  was  the  circulation  of  a  report 
that  the  school  was  going  to  be  removed 
to  Barnsley.  Looking  at  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  sanction  the 
scheme. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  said,  that,  be- 
fore touching  upon  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  question,  he  must  take 
occasion  to  protest  most  emphatically 
against  the  attack  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Grimthorpe)  on  Mr.  Fearon, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in 
the  Public  Service.  He  thought  that 
very  often  the  spirit  of  the  original  in- 
tention of  a  founder  was  best  carried 
out  by  not  adhering  too  rigidly  to  the 
letter  of  his  instructions  when  circum- 
stances had  changed.    In  order  to  carry 


out  their  great  object,  founders  of  insti- 
tutions liad  sometimes  insisted  on  some 
minor  point  which,  in  altered  circum- 
stances, interfered  with  the  carrying  out 
of  their  intentions.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  reject  this  scheme,  except  for  ex- 
ceptional reasons,  which  in  the  present 
case  had  not  been  shown.  No  scheme 
had  been  rejected  since  1874,  except  one 
withdrawn  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. He  thought  the  power  of  rejec- 
tion should  only  be  used  where  a  broad 
principle  was  marked  out,  on  the  ground 
of  a  number  of  local  details  which  the 
majority  of  the  House  could  hardly 
pronounce  upon.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  take  the  advice 
of  the  noble  Viscount  the  President  of 
the  Council  and  reject  the  Motion  of  the 
most  rev.  Prelate. 

Lord  DENMAN  (who  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  hearing)  said :  The 
Archbishop,  being  a  native  of  Hems- 
worth, would  never  have  wished  students 
to  go  to  Barnsley  (seven  miles  off)  even  if 
a  railway  went  the  whole  distance.  He 
would  have  desired  that  they  should 
have  tho  best  education  that  an  edu- 
cated man  could  give  them,  near  their 
own  home.  As  the  House  wished  to 
**  Divide,"  the  sooner  their  Lordships 
did  so  the  better. 

On  Question?  Their  Lordships  (fi- 
vided: — Contents  38  ;  Not-Contents  61 : 
Majority  23. 
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Canterbury,  L.  Arcbp.  Broagham  and  Vaox, 

Halsbury,  L.  {L,  Chan-  L. 

fieilor.)  Colcbester,  L. 

Cranbrook,  V.    (L.  De  Mauley,  D. 

Pretident.)  de  Ros,  L. 

Cadogan,  E.  (L,  Privy  Elgin,  L.        (E.  Elgin 

Seal.)  and  Kincardine.) 

Foxford,  L.  (J?.  Lime' 

Bedford,  D.  riek.)         [  TV/for.  ] 

Grafton,  D.  Hamilton   of   Dalzell, 

Manchester,  D.  L. 

Marlborough,  D.  HarriSi  L. 

Hartismere,    L.      {L, 

Ripon,  M.  Henniker.) 

Salisbury,  M.  Herschell,  L. 

Hobhouse,  L. 

Gamperdown,  E.  Hopetoun,  L.      (E. 

Derby,  E.  Hopetoun.) 

Fortescue,  E.  Houghton,  L. 

Granville,  E.  Kensington,  L. 

Harrowby,  E.  Ker,  L.   {M,  Lothian,) 

Kimberley,  E.  Lingen,  L. 

Lindsay,  E.  Lovat,  L. 

Lovelace,  E.  Lyttleton,  L. 

Milltown,  E.  Macnaghten,  L. 

]Morley,  E.  Monk-Bretton,  L. 

Northbrook,  E.  Monkswell,  L. 

Onslow,  E.  Montagu  of  Beaulieu, 

Spencer,  E.  L. 

Btraflford,  E.  Northington,  L,      (L, 

Henley.) 

Oxonbridge,  V.  O'Neill,  L. 

Torrington,  V.  Poltimore,  L. 

Rosebery,  L.  (J?.  J2m«- 

London,  L.  Bp.  bery,) 

Southwell,  L.  Bp.  Saltersford,  L.     (E, 

Courtown.) 

Balfour  of  Burley,  L.  Stanley    of    Preston, 

ITeller,-]  L. 

Belper,  L.  Thring,  L. 

Boyle,  L.         {E,  Cork  Winmarleigh,  L. 

and  Orrery.) 

Hesolved  in  the  negative, 
CREMATION. 

MOTION  FOR  A   PAPER. 

Lord  FOEBES,  in  moving  for  a  Ee- 
turn  of  the  number  of  cremations  that 
had  taken  place  in  England  within  the 
last  five  years,  and  asking  by  what 
authority  and  under  what  regulations 
they  were  permitted,  said,  that  this 
question  was  of  importance  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  because  it  was  necessary 
that  precautions  should  be  insisted  upon 
by  which  any  poison  could  be  detected 
before  a  body  was  cremated. 

Moved f  **  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
Return  of  the  number  of  cremations  that  have 
taken  place  in  England  within  the  last  five 
yeaTB,*^^{The  Lord  Forbet.) 

The  PEIME  MINISTEE  and  SE- 
CEETAEY  OF  STATE  for  FOEEIGN 
AFFAIRS  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
said,  that  the  Govemment  would  have 
been  willing  to  give  such  a  Eeturn  if  it 


had  been  in  their  power;  it  was  im- 
possible, however,  for  them  to  do  so, 
because,  as  cremation  was  a  matter  of 
individual  discretion  and  not  an  official 
proceeding,  no  records  were  kept,  or  at 
least  none  that  were  accessible  to  the 
Government.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  danger  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  real  or  not,  as  he  was  not 
well  informed  on  that  matter ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  the  traces  of  mineral 
poisons  would  be  absolutely  obliterated. 
The  practice  was  scarcely  sufficiently 
common  at  present  to  call  for  any  Par- 
liamentary interference,  and  as  to  the 
information  which  the  noble  Lord  de- 
sired, the  Home  Office  were  unable  to 
supply  it. 

The  Earl  of  MILLTOWN  said,  he 
might  point  out  that  cremation  did  not 
require  any  official  sanction.  It  was 
perfectly  legal,  unless  so  conducted  as 
to  be  a  nuisance  or  offensive  to  public 
decency. 

Lord  HEESOHELL  said,  the  noble 
Lord  would  find  that  this  matter  had 
been  fully  discussed  in  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  Session  of 
1884  or  1885,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
legislate. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with' 
drawn. 

TITHE  RENT-CHARGE  BILL. 
question. 

The  Duke  op  MAELBOEOUGH 
asked  the  Prime  Minister,  Whether  it 
would  be  convenient  to  somewhat  post- 
pone the  Committee  stage  of  the  Tithe 
Eent-oharge  Bill,  so  as  to  allow  a  fuller 
consideration  of  the  Amendments  that 
had  been  put  down  on  the  Paper  ? 

The  PEIME  MINISTEE  and  SE- 
CEETAEY  of  state  for  FOEEIGN 
AFFAIES  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
said,  the  only  other  day  available  was 
Monday  week,  the  day  on  which  the 
House  rose  before  the  Queen's  birth- 
day. He  might  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  he  had  received  a  great 
number  of  communications  with  regard 
to  the  clause  in  the  Bill  which  provided 
for  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent  by  the 
landowner,  and  he  felt  that  this  would 
in  many  cases  inflict  an  injustice  on  the 
titheowner,  where,  for  instance,  the 
landowner  now  paid  his  own  tithe, 
where  the  landowner  was  in  occupation, 
and  where  the  titheowner  was  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  the  tithe  himself.  He, 
therefore,  proposed  to  drop  the  olause* 
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CKOFTERS    HOLDINGS    (SCOTLAND)    BILL 

[n.L.] 

Was  prcHnted  by  The  Marquess  of  Lothian  ; 
read  l".  (No.  90.) 

DOO   OWNERS  BILL   [h.L.] 

Was  presented  by  The  Lord  Mount-Temple  ; 
read  I-.    (No.  91.) 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION   PROVISIONAL 
ORDER   CONFIRMATION   (cHRISTCHURCH) 

BILL  [n.L.]     (no.  92.) 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION   PROVISIONAL 

ORDER       CONFIRMATION      (mIDDLETON     ST. 

GEORGE)  BILL   [h.L.]      (NO.  93.) 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION   PROVISIONAL 
ORDER       CONFIRMATION      (LONDON)      BILL 

[h.L.]     (no.  94.) 

Were  presented  by  The  Lord  President ;  read 

1». 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT   (IRELAND)   PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER  (DUBLIN,    &0.)   BILL   [h.L.] 

Was  presented  by  The  Lord  Privy  Setl ;  read 
1\     (No.  95.) 

Houso  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Seven  o'clock,  to  Thursday 

next,  a  quarter  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  lOth  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]  —  Selbct  Committee  —  Town 
Holdings ;  Mr  Crilly  diaeh.  ;  Dr.  Fox  added. 

Public  Bills— /*i>«^  Reading — Sheriffs  (Con- 
solidation) •  [262]. 

Second  Reading — Deeds  of  Arrangement  Regis- 
tration [231  J. 

Committee— CrimvasX  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 
[217]  {Fifth  Nighty-n^v, ;  First  Offenders 
\re'Comm,)  [189] — r.p. 

Commutes  — \Report  —  Third  Reading  —  Incum- 
bents of  Benefices  Loans  Extension  Act  (1886) 
Amendment  *  [230],  and  passed. 

Considered  as  amended — Colonial  Service  (Pen- 
sions) •  [251]. 

Provisional  Ori>eu  Bills — Ordered — First 
Reading— "Local  Government  (Gas)  ♦  [259]  ; 
Local  Government  (Poor  Law)  (No.  3)  • 
[260]  ;  Local  Government  (No.  2)  ♦  [261]. 

PA  RLIAMENT— PETITIONS— FICTI- 
TIOUS SIGNATURES. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras.  E.) :  I 
have  a  Petition  to  present  from  the  Anti- 
Wine  and  Coal  Dues  Association,  East 
St.  Pancras,  against  the  continuance  of 
the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues.  I  regret  to 
inform  the  House  that  although  I 
am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  signature  are  bond  fide 


signatures  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  of  London,  yet  I  have  received 
information,  which  I  consider  to  be 
trustworthy,  that  a  great  many  of  these 
signatures  are  forgeries,  and  that  some 
of  them  purport  to  be  the  signatures  of 
persons  who,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  do 
not  exist.  I,  therefore,  present  the  Peti- 
tion, having  given  that  information  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  best  course 
will  be  for  the  hon.  Member  to  present 
the  Petition,  and  it  can  then  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  now  sitting  to  inquire 
into  the  presentation  of  several  other 
Petitions. 

Mr.  W.  LOWTHER  (Westmoreland, 
Appleby)  :  I  wish  to  know,  Sir,  whether 
the  Petition  can  go  before  the  Committee 
if  it  is  not  presented,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  ?  I  did  not  understand 
you  to  order  it  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  hon.  Member 
will  bring  it  up,  it  will  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Table,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  now  sitting  to  deal 
with  it. 

Petition  brought  up,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Table. 

Q  UJE8TI0N9. 

WAR  OFFICE-AEROSTATIC  BALLOONS 
—INVENTIONS  OF  WILLIAM  HOW- 
SON. 

Mr.  SHIRLEY  (Yorkshire,  W.R., 
Doncaster)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  some  valuable  inven- 
tions and  recommendations  in  regard  to 
aerostatic  balloons  have  been  communi* 
cated  to  the  War  Office  by  one  William 
Howson,  of  Mexborough,  in  Yorkshire ; 
whether  the  War  Office  has  availed 
itself  of  some  of  such  inventions  and  re- 
commendations without  rewarding  or 
recognizing  the  services  of  the  said  Wil- 
liam Howson,  and  would  he  state  what 
negotiations  have  taken  place  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  said  William 
Howson ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
said  William  Howson  professes  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  valuable  secret  for  de- 
stroying armies,  and  has  offered  to  make 
experiments  at  Woolwich  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  value  of  his  secret ;  and, 
whether  the  War  Office  will  cauue  such 
experiments  to  be  made  ? 

The  SURVEYOR  GENERAL  op 
ORDNANCE  (Mr.  Nobthcotb)  (Exeter) 
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(who  replied)  said :  Mr.  Howson's  pro- 
posals have  been  before  the  War  Office 
since  1878;  but  thej  have  been  con- 
sidered impracticable,  and  have  been 
declined.  The  War  Office  has  not  availed 
itself  of  any  of  Mr.  Howson's  recom- 
mendations, nor  has  there  been  any 
connection  between  his  proposals  and 
certain  balloon  experiments  which  have 
taken  place. 

ALLOTMENTS  EXTENSION  ACT,  1882— 
"POORS  CLOSE"  CHARITY,  GREAT 
EASTON. 

Mb.  J.  ELLIS  (Leicestershire,  Bos- 
worth)(for  Mr.  CHANifnfo)(Northampton, 
E.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  following 
facts — that  in  the  village  of  Great  Easton, 
in  the  County  of  Leicester,  a  statutory 
notice,  to  put  into  operation  the  Allot- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1882,  has  been 
duly  served  on  the  administrators  of  the 
"  Poors  Close  "  Charity ;  that  the  said 
**  Poors  Close  "  is  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  from  the  village,  has  a  good  road 
to  it,  and  is  more  conveniently  situated 
than  the  present  allotments,  and  that  the 
latter  are  insufficient  for  the  acquirements 
of  the  village ;  that  the  overseers  have 
refused  to  put ''  The  Allotments  Exten- 
sion Act,  1882,"  in  force,  and  that, 
though  notified  that  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners have  been  appealed  to  in  the 
matter,  they  re-let  the  field  for  another 
year ;  and,  whether,  taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  he  will 
direct  any  steps  to  be  taken  to  compel 
the  administrators  of  the  '*  Poors  Close," 
at  Great  Easton,  to  carry  out  the  Allot- 
ments Extension  Act  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuabt-Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Charity  Commissioners  were  informed  by 
a  correspondent  writing  on  behalf  of 
certain  applicants  for  allotments  on  the 
21  St  of  April  and  2nd  instant  to  the  effect 
stated  in  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
the  Question.  The  Commissioners  have 
already  called  upon  the  overseers,  who 
appear  to  administer  the  Charity,  to  take 
steps  to  carry  out  the  Allotments  Exten- 
sion Act,  1882,  and  are  making  inquiries. 
Pending  the  result  of  those  inquiries, 
the  Commissioners  are  unable  to  say 
whether  any  proceedings  on  their  part 
to  compel  the  overseers  to  carry  out  the 
Act  will  be  necessary.     The  overseers 

2If\  NorthcoU 


have  expressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  opinion  that  the  land  is  quite  unsuit- 
able for  allotments. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT— THE  NEW 
CODE,  1887— "SPECIFIC  SUBJECTS." 

Mr.  HOWARD  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central)  asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
What  other  specific  subjects  other  than 
algebra,  Euclid  and  mensuration,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  physics,  animal 
physiology,  botany,  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, Latin,  French,  and  domestic 
economy  are  sanctioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment, as  entitling  a  school  to  a  grant  of 
4«.  in  respect  of  each  passed  scholar; 
why  book-keeping,  commercial  corre- 
spondence, epistolary  style,  English  com- 
position, commercial  history,  commercial 
geography,  shorthand,  or  German  are 
not  enumerated ;  how  many  schools  in 
Great  Britain  provided  last  year  a 
graduated  scheme  of  teaching  approved 
by  the  Inspector  in  any  of  such  last- 
named  subjects,  and  which  of  them  ;  how 
many  scholars  in  Gb*eat  Britain  were 
submitted  last  year  for  examination  in 
each  such  subject,  and  how  many  earned 
the  grant ;  and,  if  it  is  possible  to  add 
these  commercial  subjects,  or  some  of 
them,  to  the  list  given  in  Clause  15  of 
the  Education  Code  of  1887,  with  a  view 
to  directing  the  studies  of  the  senior 
classes  of  Board  Schools  into  a  practical 
channel  ? 

The  vice  PEESIDENT  (Sir 
William  Haet  Dyke)  (Kent,  Dart- 
ford)  :  If  my  hon.  Friend  will  refer  to 
the  answer  given  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Merioneth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis)  on  the  17th 
of  March  he  will  see  what  specific  sub- 
jects other  than  those  mentioned  in 
Article  15  of  the  Code  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  sanctioned  by  the  Department. 
They  include  book-keeping  and  German ; 
while  English  composition  and  episto- 
lary style  form  part  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  upper  Standards,  and 
commercial  history  and  geography  are 
necessarily  taught  whenever  history  and 
geography  are  taken  as  class  subjects.  I 
have  not  the  detailed  information  asked 
for  in  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  the 
Question;  but  I  can  assure  my  hoD. 
Friend  that  any  suitable  scheme  of 
teaching  subjects  important  to  those 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  commerce  will 
meet  with  every  encouragement  from  the 
Department,  and  if  such  subjects  were 
adopted  to  any  extent  the  results  would 
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be  separately  tabulated  in  the  General  rect ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  rapid 

Eeport.  progress  is  being  made  in  re- armament 

during  the  present  financial  year.     The 

EDUCATION     DEPARTMENT  —  HOUSE  new  guns  for  two   more   batteries   are 

VISITATION  BY  SCHOOL  MANAGERS,  now  being  prepared  for  issue  to  Field 

Mr.  BEACn  (Hants,  Andover)  asked  Artillery;  those  for  10  more  will  follow 

the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  at  the  rate  of  two  per  month,  and  for 

Council  on  Education,  Whether  an  In-  nine  more  the  guns  will  be  ready  during 

spector  of  Schools  has  a  right  to  make  a  the  year.     My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 

manager  of  a  school  go  to  every  house  in  should  also  remember  that  42  of  the  bat- 

the  parish  (rich  and  poor),  ask  the  num-  teries  named  by  him  are  in  India,  and 

ber  of  persons  in  each  house,  and  send  a  their  armament  rests  with  the  Indian 

Report  thereof  to  him ;  and  whether  (as  Government, 
the  case  is^  the  irrant  due  to  Newtown 

School8,Hante,  can  be  refused  to  be  paid  INDIA-INDIAN  FAMINE  INSURANCE 

by  Government  until  the  order  of  the  FUND. 

Inspector  (with  regard  to  the  above)  has  Sir  THOMAS   ESMONDE  (Dublin 

been  carried  out  ?  Co.,  8.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  (Sir  Wil-  State  for  India,  If  it  is  a  fact,  as  re- 

LiAM    Hart    Dyke)    (Kent,  Dartford) :  ported  in  The  BengaUe  of  Calcutta,  that 

No,  Sir ;  an  Inspector  has  no  such  right  the  Indian  Famine  Insurance  Fund  has 

as  that  suggested.     But  an  Inspector  is  practically  ceased  to  exist,  as  it  has  been 

bound  to  require  the  managers  of  a  devoted  to  the  Burmese  War;  and,  if  so, 

school  who  claim  a  special  grant  under  what  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Indian 

Article   3   to    establish    that  claim   by  Government  to  meet  the  eventuality  of 

reasonable  evidence.    In  this  case  I  am  famine  in  India  in  future  ? 

informed  by  the  Inspector  that  the  corre-  The     UNDER     SECRET  AR  Y    or 

spondent  actually  agreed  to  supply  the  STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 

**  list  of  inhabited  houses  with  the  num-  It  is  not  true  that  the  Famine  Insurance 

ber  of  souls  in  each."     But  when  the  Fund  has  been  devoted  to  the  Burmese 

correspondent  afterwards  objected,  the  War;  but  there  is  no  surplus  for  1887-8 

Inspector  at  once  accepted  the  half- yearly  out  of  which  the  Famine  Grant  can  be 

statement  of  the  Guardians,  upon  which  paid.     The  Government  of  India  seeks 

he  understood  the  Returns  in  previous  to  protect  the  country  agauist  famine  by 

years  to  have  been  based.  completing  the  protective  system  of  rail- 
ways as  rapidly  as  financial  considera- 

WAR  OFFICE— HORSE  ARTILLERY  RE-  tions  will  allow. 
DUCTION— FIELD  ARTILLERY  GUNS. 

General    ERASER    (Lambeth,    N.)  ^^  t^.,^,S!l'?.^  I'r'J^^^.l"'^^^' 

asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wari  DELIVERY  OF  SUBPCENAS. 

In  view  of  the  statement  in  his  letter  to  Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 

the  signatories  of  the  appeal  against  the  Co.,  SO  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 

Horse  Artillery  reductions,  quoted  fcom  I^'^  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  it  is  a 

the  distinguished  General's  Minute,  in  ^act  that  Mr.    Hazley,   Postmaster   of 

discrediting  the  value  of  that  arm,  that—  Blackrock,  County  Dublin,  has  recently 

,,  ».           *  XV    V  11     t  xs        A-A-11  had  a  law- suit  with  a  Mr.  Edward  Little, 

**  At  present  the  bulk  of  Horse  Artillery  li  ,                    r  -oi     i        i           j    t  -i.  • 

armed  with  a  O-pounder,  a  very  poor  gun;  cab-owner  of  Blackrock ;  and,  if  it  is  a 

whilst  our  Field  Batteries  are  armed  with  an  fact  that  subpoonas  issued  by  Mr.  Little  s 

admirable  13-pounder,  or  the  old  pattern  IG-  Counsel,  Mr.  Gerald  Byrne,  to  witnesses 

pounder,  a  good  but  unwieldy  gun  f  for  ^i^^  defence,  were  posted  on  Thurs- 

and,  if  it  is  the  fact  that  there  are  53  day,  April  14th,  and  instead  of  being 

batteries  of  Field  Artillery  also  armed  delivered  the   same  day  were  not  de- 

with  a  9-pounder  gun,  and  that  there  livered  until    the    following    Saturday 

are  only  13  batteries  out  of  the  whole  afternoon,  too  late  for  the  witnesses  to 

number  of  84  batteries  of  Field  Artillery  attend  the  Court,  whereby  Mr.  Hazley 

armed  with  the  13-pounder,  and  15  bat-  won  the  case;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the 

teries  with  the  16-po under  ?  explanation  of  the  delay,  and  who  is  re- 

Thb    SUEYExOE    general    of  sponsible  for  keeping  the  summonses  in 

ORDNANCE  (Mr.  Nobthcotb)  (Exeter)  the  post  office  so  long  undelivered  ? 

(who  replied)  said:  My  hon.  and  gallant  The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 

Friend's  figures  are  substantially  cor-  SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Habmait) 
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(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Irish  Goverameot  have  no 
koowlodgo  of  the  law-euit  alluded  to. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  portioa  of  thtj 
QueBtion,  I  have  already  stated,  in  reply 
to  a  Bimilar  Question  put  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Armagh  (Mr.  Blano) 
on  Friday  last,  that  in  the  case  of  any 
alleged  irregularities  ou  the  part  of  Post 
Office  officials,  the  proper  course  is  for 
the  parson  feeling  aggrieved  to  communi- 
oate  vith  the  Fostaiaater  General. 

CRIME    AND     OCTRAGE     (IRELAND)— 

ALLEGED  BIUTILATION   OF  CATTLE 

AT  KATHFARNHAM. 

Sib  THOMAS  E8M0NDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  8.)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  tho 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether. 
in  the  case  of  tho  recently  reported  out- 
rage at  Gatbfarnham,  County  Dublin, 
whereby  six  of  Colonel  Rowley's  cattle 
liad  their  tails  cut  off,  it  was  discovered, 
upon  examination,  that  only  one  of  tbe 
beasts  had  lost  its  tail ;  if,  upon  further 
examination,  tbe  missing  tail  wrb  found 
in  the  farmyard,  where  it  had  dropped 
off,  eaten  away  by  disease  ;  and,  whe- 
ther this  outrage  forms  one  of  those 
enumerated  in  the  last  Betum  of  Irish 
crime  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
or  will  form  one  of  those  enumerated  in 
the  next  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
8ECEETAET  (Colonel  Kino-Harjian) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanpt)  (who  replied) 
said,  it  was  reported  to  tho  police  at 
Ratbfamham,  on  2Tth  ultimo,  that  the 
tail  of  one  cow— not  six  as  mentioned  in 
the  Question,  Colonel  Rowley  having 
but  two — had  been  cut  off  the  previous 
night.  The  police  at  once  visited  the 
place,  and  on  esamination  found  that 
the  loss  of  tlie  tail  had  been  occasioned 
through  disease.  No  outrsge  having 
occurred  tbe  case  does  not,  and  will  not, 
appear  in  any  Return. 

ROYAL  IRISH    CONSTABOLARY— 8DB- 
INSPECTOR      8UMMERVILLE      AND 
CONSTABLE  WARD. 
Ma.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.) 
asked  tbe  Chief  Setretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,   Whether  Sub- 
Inspector    Summerville   and  Constable 
Ward,  released  on  bail  after  a  verdict  of 
wilful    murder,    have     resumed    police 
duty;  are  they  since  in  the  receipt  of 
pay,  or  what  is  their  position ;  and,  do 
Cuhnel  King. Barman 


the  Qovemment    intend    to    proseoutd 
them? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kikg-Hasiiak) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Tbaaet)  (who  replied) 
said,  the  officer  and  constable  are  on 
leave  of  absence,  and  not  on  duty. 
They  are  both  in  receipt  of  pay,  and 
will  return  to  duty  on  the  expiration  of 
their  leave,  as  the  Attorney  Qsneral 
sees   no  grounds  to  advise  a  prosecu- 

COURT  OF  BANKRLTTCY-IIKELAND). 

Mr.  p.  M'DONALD  (Sligo,  N.)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther tho  existing  staff  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  in  Ireland  (with  two  excep- 
tions] from  the  Judges  duwnwards  are 
Prutestaats,  and  if  no  ('atholic  has  ro- 
oeived  any  promotion,  place,  or  employ- 
ment in  that  Court  for  several  years; 
and,  whether  tho  Government  will  now 
make  on  exception  to  the  rule  so  rigidly 
observed,  and  appoint  a  Catholic  to  the 
office  of  official  assignee  now  vacant  ? 

Tub  attorney  GENERAL  fjr 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  know  the  religion  of 
the  officials  of  the  staff  of  the  Court,  and 
I  should  not  feel  jostified  in  making  in- 
quiries on  the  subject.  Neither  the  Go< 
vemment,  nor  any  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, have  anything  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  offinial  assignees,  or  any 
other  official  of  the  Court. 

OPEN-AIR  MEETINGS  (SlETROPtlLIS}- 
ACTION  OF  THE  POLICE. 
Mr.  PrCTON  (Leicester)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. Whether  an  intended  open-air 
meolinginSancroft  Street  was  prevented 
on  Sunday,  Hth  May,  by  a  body  of  police, 
who  occupied  the  ground  before  tho 
conductors  of  the  meeting  arrived  ;  whe- 
ther this  was  done  by  the  orders  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  ;  whether 
the  prohibition  of  the  meeting  has  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
whether  the  conductors  of  the  meet- 
ing proceeded  from  Sancroft  Street 
to  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  car- 
ried out  their  programme  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  prohibition  of  the  meeting  was 
due  to  any  exceptional  reasons,  which 
can  be  stated  to  the  House,  oz  is  it  in- 
tended to  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  all 
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open-air  meetiogs  called  by  Socialists  Police  anticipated  a  breach  of  the  peace 

and  their  supporters  ?  for  good  reasons. 

Mb.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoroditch, 

Hoxton)  also  asked,  Whether  the  police  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE-KJI- 

prevented  the  holding  of  a  public  meet-  PLOVERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 

'^^  /V  ^T*''"^'    ^^^^f    Kennington  ^^^    BROADHUEST  (Nottingham, 

Road.  London,  on   Sunday  last;    and  ^    ^^^^  ^^^  Secretary  of  State  fortlie 

what  were  the  instructions  under  which  ^  ^^    Department,  Whether  he  can  in- 

they  acted  in  deabng  with  this  proposed  ^^^  the  House  ^hen  he  proposes  to 

"'MBl'piCKERSGILLCBethnal Green,  ^°THt%%E7^°SEGRESE^ 

S.W.)  also  asked,  Whether  the  Home  g^^^g  ^j^^  Stuart- Woetley)  (Shef- 

Secretary  18  aware  that  for  a  loner  time  n-\;x    tt^h  _,\   /    i,           v  j\       -i      t 

i3fl9t  meetings  have  been  held  in  San-  ^®^^»   Hallam)    (who   rephed)   said :    I 

cTofl  Street  K^^^  ^^^^  already  informed  the  Houae  that 

crou  otreer,  i^enningionxioaa,  wnemer,  ^j^^  Secretary  of   State  will  introduce 

on  Sunday  last    the  police  P^vented  a  j^;^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^       ^              .j^, 

meeting  bemg  held  there ;   and   if  so,  j        ^^    provisions  of  the  Bill  have 

upon  what  grounds  and  by  what  autho-  y^^J  remodelled    in  many  particulars 

nty ;  and  whether  two  persons,  named  ^.              ^^^                  ^^\^  ^      ^ 

respectively  Chapman  and  Kemp,  were  ^        ^l^^        j^   .^'^j,^  hands  of  the 

arrested  by  the  police ;   and,  if  so,  by  j.-fL-.-   _t-  i-as  returned  it  to-dav 

what  authority  and  for  what  offence  in  "a*»™aii»  '*»<>  ^^^  returned  it  to-day. 

each  case  ? 

The     under     SECRETARY     of  ^^^^  OF  CONNAUGHT^S  LEAVE  BILL 

STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef-  -CHARGE  ON  INDIAN  REVENUE, 

field,  Hallam)  (who  repHed)  said:  lam  Mr.  BUCHANAN  (Edinburgh,  W.) 

informed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

that,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  an  antici-  India,  Whether  any  additional  charge, 

pated  breach  of  the  peace,   the  police  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  imposed 

were  on  the  ground  at  the  time  and  ^V^^  *^®    Revenues    of   India  in  the 

place  in  question  in  double  patrols,  but  ©vent  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave 

that  no  attempt  was  made  to   hold   a  Bill  becoming  law  ? 

meeting.     It    appears    that    a    certain  Titb     UNDER      SECRETARY    op 

number  of  persons  did  go  from  Sancroft  STATE  (Sir  John  Qorst)  (Chatham): 

Street    to  the  Embankment;  but  that  There    will    be  no   additional  charge, 

they  did  not  hold  any  meeting.     I  am  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  Revenues  of 

informed  that  meetings  have  been  held  India  in  the    event  of    the  Duke  of 

in  Sancroft  Street  on  Sundays  for  about  Connaught's  Leave  Bill  becoming  law 

six  months  past.     Chapman  and  Kemp  and  being  acted  on.     There  will,  on  the 

were  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  on  contrary,  be   an   appreciable  saving  in 

the  4th  of  May  by  a  magistrate  sitting  salaries, 
at  Lambeth  Police  Court,  charging  them, 

I  believe,  with  unlawful  assembly.     I  ARMY    (AUXILIARY    FORCES)  -  THE 

have  before  informed  the  House  that  VOLUNTEER  FORCE-THE  NEW 

the  police  have  no  special  instructions  to  REGULATIONS, 

prevent  Socialist  meetings  as  such  ;  and  Mr.   LAWSON    (St.    Pancras,   W.) 

I  am  assured  that  no  such  instructions,  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 

nor  any  special  instructions  at  all,  were  Why  the  issue  of  the  now  Regulations 

given  in  the  case  of  last  Sunday's  meet-  has  been  delayed  until  half  of  the  Yo- 

ing.     The  Secretary  of  State  gave  no  lunteer  year  has   elapsed;    and.   what 

orders  at  all  concerning  it.  will  be  the  position  of  those  Corps  who 

Mr.  PICTON  asked,  whether  the  hon.  have  commenced  their  musketry  course 

and  learned  Member  would  inform  the  on  the  old  system  ? 

House  what  reason  the  Commissioner  of  The    SURVEYOR     GENERAL    op 

Police  had  to  anticipate  any  breach  of  ORDNANCE  ( Mr.  Northcote)  (Exeter) 

the  peace ;  and,  whether  any  breach  of  (who  replied)  said :     My    right    hon. 

the  peace  had  occurred  at  previous  meet-  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 

ings  on  the  same  spot  ?  desires  me  to  say  that  he  is  personally 

Mr.   STUABT-WORTLEY  :    I    can  responsible  for  the  delay  in  issuing  the 

only  suppose  that  the  Commissioner  of  new  Volunteer  Regulations.    He  kept 
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them  baok  parti;  at  the  request  of  aome 
hon.  FriendB  behind  bim,  in  order  that 
be  might  have  time  to  consider  what 
modificatioQB  could  be  introduced  to 
meet  their  objeotionB,  and  the  changes 
be  proposed  had  also  to  obtain  the 
approTiu  of  the  Treasury. 

LAW    AND     POUCE  — SEVERE    SEN- 
TENCE AT  THE  MAKYLEBONE 
POLICE  COUHT. 

Mb.  W.  a.  MAODONALD  (Queen's 
Co.,  Oaaor;)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther it  is  true,  as  stated  in  The  Daily 
New»  of  Saturday,  that  on  the  previous 
day  at  the  Marylsbone  Police  Court,  a 
woman  named  Eowles,  who  had  acted 
as  cook  in  a  gentleman's  family  for  over 
two  years,  and  had  hitherto  borne  a 
good  character,  was  sentenced  by  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  Cooke,  to  three  months' 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  for 
giving  a  poor  woman  named  Box,  a 
halfpenny  bundle  of  wood,  a  beetroot, 
and  a  basin  of  soup,  the  property  of  her 
master ;  and,  whether  he  will  inquire 
into  the  circumatanoes  of  the  case,  with 
a  view,  if  possible,  of  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  ? 

The  UNDEE  SECRKTAKT  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortlet)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  It 
appears  that  the  newspaper  account  of 
this  case  incompletely  states  the  facts. 
The  magistrate  was  satisfied  that  the 
particular  theft  charged,  though  small 
in  itself,  was  not  the  first  of  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  guilty,  but  was  one 
of  a  systematic  aeriea  of  small  robberiee 
from  her  master.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Secretary  of  State  sees  no 
reason  to  interfere  with  the  seotence. 

EVICTlONa  (IRELAND) -EVIOTIONS  ON 
THE  UAHftUESa  OF  LANDSDOWNE'6 
ESTATE  AT  LUOQACURRAN. 
Mb.  W.  A  MAODONALD  (Queen's 
Co.,  Osaory)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther it  is  true  that  the  police  at  Sorris- 
in-Osaory,  Queen's  Coanty,  have  ton 
down  all  the  posters  announcing  a 
collection  in  aid  of  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowue's  evicted  tenants  at  Lugga- 
curran;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  in- 
form the  House,  by  virtue  of  what  Act 
of  Parliament  tho  police  took  this 
ootirse? 

Mr.  NorlkeoU 


The  PARUAMENTART  TTNDEB 
SEOHETAItr  (Colonel  Kiifo-HAMiAlf) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  the  necessary  reply  for  this 
Question  as  it  is  down  without  Notioe, 
and  involves  a  local  reference. 

LAW  AND  POLICE— ODTRAQE  AT  A 
MEETING  AT  AUDLEM,  0HE8HIKE. 
Mb.  M'LAEEN  (Cheshire,  Crewe) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  account  in 
the  papers  of  au  attempt,  on  May  6tb, 
to  break  up  a  meeting,  in  favour  of 
Home  Eule,  in  Audlem,  in  the  Eddes- 
bury  Division  of  Cheshire,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

"  That,  while  Mr.   Walter  M'Laien,  M.P., 


abagc( 


ainiDg  cayeoDS  pepper  and 


throBta  uid  longs ;  " 
whether  he  will  offer  a  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
outrage;  and,  if  they  are  discovered, 
whether  he  will  prosecute  them  7 

The  tinder  SECRETARY  oif 
STATE  (Mr  Stdast-Wobtlky)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Secretary  of  State's  attention  has  not 
been  called,  otherwise  than  by  the 
hon.  Member's  Question,  to  the  news- 
paper report  referred  to.  The  pre- 
servation of  order,  and  the  detection  of 
crime  in  the  County  of  Cheshire  are 
duties  incumbent  upon  the  County 
Police.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  dis- 
continued the  practice  of  offering  re- 
wards. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE-EXCLUSION  FROM 
THE  POLICE  COURTS. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 
(Lanark,  N.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  the 
police  were  justified  in  excluding  from 
the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  on  Monday, 
2nd  May,  J.  Kemp,  G.  Morris,  W. 
Mahooy,  G.  Chapman,  T.  Griffiths,  Mrs. 
Andreiva,  and  KGss  Andrews,  who  went 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Blackwell'a 
examination;  and,  whether  the  police 
are  to  exclude  at  their  discretion  any 
persona  who  conduct  themselves  pro- 
perly? 
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The  TJNDEE  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallain)  (who  replied)  said  :  The 
police  magistrate  reports  that  on  Mon- 
day, the  2nd  of  May,  the  Court  was 
crowded  from  its  first  opening.  The 
officer  who  was  on  duty  at  the  door  re- 
ports that,  though  many  persons  were 
of  necessity  kept  waiting  in  the  lobby 
until  others  left  the  Court,  no  applica- 
tion for  admission  was  made  to  him  by 
any  persons  expressing  themselves  in- 
terested in  BlackwelPs  case. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
asked,  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  meant  to  say  that  in  all 
cases  of  summary  prosecution  the  police 
court  was  not  an  open  court,  to  which 
any  members  of  the  public  had  a  right 
of  access  ? 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY :  That  is 
a  question  that  had  better  be  addressed 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

INLAND  REVENUE— THE  STAMP  ACTS 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  CRAIG  8ELLAR  (Lanarkshire, 
Partick)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  If  it  is  his  intention  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  Stamp  Acts, 
with  the  view  of  introducing  a  measure 
next  Session  to  deal  with  the  anomalies 
now  existing  in  these  Acts  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tub  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  It  is  somewhat  early 
to  ask  me  what  measures  I  shall  see  my 
way  to  introduce  next  Session;  but 
certainly  it  would  be  my  desire,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to  review 
the  many  anomalies  that  exist  in  the 
Stamp  Acts,  and  I  will  give  my  best 
attention  to  the  subject,  including  the 
point  which  I  know  the  hon.  Member  is 
interested  in  with  regard  to  stamps  upon 
leases,  and  other  documents  of  that 
description. 

OPEN-AIR  MEETINGS  (METROPOLIS)— 
PROPOSED  MEETING  AT  KENNING- 
TON-CRITICISAI  OF  THE  POLICE. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  the 
chief  officer  at  the  Kennington  Road 
Police  Station  is  correctly  reported  as 
having  given  the  following  reply  to  a 
request,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of 
a  public  meeting,  for  protection,  on  Sun- 
day last — namely — 


"  If  you  assomble  here  and  attract  opposition, 
I  shall  hold  you  responsible,  and  deal  with  you. 
If  you  hold  no  met;ting  there  can  bo  no  disturb- 
ance ;  if  you  do  hold  one,  and  opposition  arrives, 
I  shall  liold  you  responsible  for  attracting  that 
opposition,  and  I  shall  have  you  moved  on 
pretty  quickly ;" 

and,  if  this  report  is  accurate,  will  he 
state  under  what  authority  the  police 
were  acting  on  this  occasion  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuakt  Wortley)  (Shef- 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied) said :  lam 
informed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  that  Superintendent  Brennan,  who 
was  chief  officer  on  the  occasion  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  refers,  states  that  he 
made  no  such  reply,  nor  used  any  words 
to  that  effect,  and  that  the  report  is 
entirely  incorrect. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)— 
CAPTAIN    SHAW,  R.M. 

Dr.  TANNER  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Which 
of  the  two  men,  named  respectively 
Daniel  Falvey  and  Timothy  Buckley, 
was  charged  before  the  Aghadillane 
Bench  of  Magistrates,  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  of  April,  with  attacking  a 
dwelling  house,  was  proved  to  have  had 
in  his  possession  a  revolver ;  who  were 
the  witnesses  that  proved  Buckley,  the 
man  in  question,  drew  the  said  revolver 
upon  an  old  man  named  Twomey,  the 
owner  of  the  dwelling  house  attacked, 
and  his  two  young  daughters ;  whether 
the  licence  to  carry  arms  was  granted  to 
Falvey  in  his  capacity  of  an  employe  of 
the  Cork  Landlords'  Defence  Union ; 
whether  Daniel  Falvey  has  undergone  a 
confinement  for  the  term  of  five  years  at 
the  Upton  Reformatory,  County  Cork, 
for  housebreaking;  whether  Captain 
Stokes,  R.M.,  admitted  that,  from  the 
evidence  given,  he  was  both  satisfied  and 
sorry  that  the  emergency  employie  had 
committed  the  offence  with  which  they 
were  charged ;  what  reasons  have  been 
given  by  Captain  'Stokes,  R.M.,  for  di8« 
agreeing  with  his  fellow  magistrate,  and 
in  marking  *'  No  rule  "  in  the  case ;  and, 
whether  Captain  Stokes  will  be  one  of 
the  magistrates  to  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  give  discretionary  power  under  the 
Crimes  Act,  1887? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity), in  reply,  said,  he  had  already 
stated,  in  reply  to  the  samo  Question, 
that  neither  of  the  men  had  a  revolver 
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in  his  possession.  No  reference  was 
made  at  the  hearinfc  of  the  case  to  the 
fact  that  Falvey  had  under^^one  a  term 
of  confinement  in  Upton  Eeformatory 
for  housebreaking ;  and  if  it  had  been 
made  he  would  have  considered  it  most 
objectionable.  Captain  Stokes  did  not 
make  the  admission  referred  to  in  the 
Question ;  and  he  (the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland)  would  not  discuss  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  with  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork) 
asked,  what  exactly  was  the  provocation 
Falvey  had  received  ? 

Mr.  holmes  said,  he  had  already 
answered  the  Question  on  the  Paper; 
and  if  any  further  information  was 
wanted  on  the  subject,  a  Question  should 
be  put  on  the  Paper. 

Dr.  tanner  :  I  will  call  attention 
to  it  in  another  form. 

AUSTRALIA  (NORTH-WEST  COAST)— 
DISASTER  AT  SEA— THE  PEARL  FISH- 
ING FLEET. 

Mr.  JOICEY  (Durham,  Chester-le- 
Street)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  If  he  can  g^ve  any 
information  as  to  the  recent  disaster 
to  the  Pearl  Fishing  Fleet  on  the  North 
West  Coast  of  Australia,  and  state  the 
numberof  British  lives  lost;  and  whether, 
considering  the  number  of  British  sailors 
employed  in  the  fleet  whose  families  are 
anxious  about  them,  he  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  and  publish  the  names  of. 
those  whose  lives  hare  been  lost  by  the 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  I  have 
not  yet  received  any  details  with  rogard 
to  this  disaster ;  but  it  appears  from 
telegrams  that  some  of  the  boats  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  have  escaped. 
The  pearling  vessels  are,  for  the  most 
part,  manned  by  Natives,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  there  were  very  f  e,w  White  men  lost. 
The  Governor  will  be  desired,  by  tele- 
graph, to  give  the  names  as  far  as 
known. 

NEW    GUINEA— Tf IE    COLONY    OF 
QUEENSLAND, 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  (Gateshead)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  the  Government  has  come  to 
a;iy  understanding  with  the  Colony  of 
Queensland  as  to  the  future  administra- 

ilr.  Holmes 


tion  of  New  Guinea ;  and,  if  so,  what 
stipulations  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Native  inhabitants  of  the  Pro- 
tected Territory  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead):  The 
scheme  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Guinea  has  been  laid 
before  the  Delegates  at  the  Colonial 
Conference,  and  approved  by  them  ;  but 
the  sanction  of  the  different  Colonial  Go- 
vernments and  Legislatures  is,  of  course, 
required.  Till  communications  have 
been  made  to  those  Governments  it  is 
not  desirable  to  enter  into  details  ;  but 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  full 
protection  has  been  given  to  Native  in- 
terests. 

ADMIRALTY     CONTRACTS  —  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  ENCJINES. 

Mr.  BARBOUR  (Paisley)  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  is 
true,  as  stated  in  The  Standard  of  FTidtLj 
last,  that  when  a  vessel  is  laid  down  in 
any  of  the  Dockyards,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  obtain  from  the  chief  of  the 
steam  branch  of  such  Dockyard  an  esti- 
mate for  the  engines,  to  consider  such 
estimate  in  connection  with  the  tenders 
from  private  firms,  and,  should  the  com- 
parison be  favourable  to  the  official  esti- 
mate, that  the  engines  will  then  bo 
constructed  in  the  Dockyard ;  and,  what 
security  the  House  will  have  that  the 
engines  will  be  actually  constructed  and 
supplied  within  the  terms  of  the  esti- 
mates so  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Ix)rd  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing):  The 
statement  is  only  true  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  machinery  of  two  gunboats  of  the 
Battler  class  about  to  be  built  at  Devon- 
port.  The  officers  of  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Admiralty  and  Dockyards 
will  be  responsible  that  the  engines  are 
constructed  and  supplied  within  the 
terms  of  the  estimates. 

POST    OFFICE    (SCOTLAND)  —  POSTAL 
SERVICE  IN  INVERNESS-SUIUE. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  it  is  the 
case  that  letters  from  Loch  Lochy  to  In- 
verness, a  distance  of  15  miles,  take  55 
hours  in  delivery,  and  whether  letters 
from  Invergarry  to  Achnacarry,  a  dis« 
tanco  of  eight  miles,  are  carried  3^ 
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miles  before  delivery ;  and,  whether  he 
intends  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy  the 
defective  postal  communication  along 
tlie  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  to 
directly  connect  Inverness,  Invergarry, 
and  Fort  William  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University),  in  re- 
ply, said,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
inquiries  before  he  could  give  any  sutis- 
factory  reply  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member,  and  he  should  give  directions 
for  such  inquiry  to  be  made. 

POST  OFFICE  (SCOTLAND)— SERVICE 
BETWEEN  PERTH,  ABERDEEN,  AND 
KEITH. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  The  average  weight 
of  the  mails  from  Perth  to  the  North  by 
the  12.40  a.m.  train,  and  from  Aberdeen 
to  Keith  by  the  3.35  a.m.  train,  also  the 
sums  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  each  of 
those  mails  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes')  (Cambridge  University),  in  re- 
ply, said,  he  would  call  for  an  account 
if  the  hon.  Member  desired  it ;  but  with- 
out taking  an  account  he  was  unable  to 
answer  the  Question.  The  remuneration 
for  the  conveyance  of  this  particular 
mail  from  Perth  to  the  North  was  in- 
cluded in  the  total  payment  under  the 
contract  with  the  Railway  Company. 

THE     MAGISTRACY    (IRELAND)-CAP- 
TAIN    STOKES,   R.M. 

Dr.  TANNER  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  If  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Stokes,  R.M.,  on  the 
Bench  of  Magistrates  at  Ballyvourney, 
at  tbe  last  Monthly  Sessions ;  whether, 
in  the  case  of  William  Connell,  junior, 
a  process  server  and  assistant  of  Mr. 
Hegarty,  J.P.,  versus  John  Casey,  the 
language  made  use  of  by  Captain  Stokes 
was  as  reported,  **the  old  gentleman 
Casey  appears  to  have  been  a  fighting 
old  rascal ;"  whether  the  evidence  ten- 
dered by  an  Irish  speaking  witness  in 
behalf  of  Casey  was  stated  in  and  before 
the  Court  to  have  been  improperly  in- 
terpreted ;  whether  Leghare,  the  inter- 
preter, was  a  fellow  bailiff  of  the  com- 
plainants; whether  Leghare  was  fined 
subsequently  by  the  same  Bench  for  as- 
saulting an  aged  man  by  striking  him 
violently  with  a  whip ;  whether  the  Go- 


vernment will  recommend  that  Casey's 
fine  be  remitted ;  whether  Michael  Con- 
nell, a  brother  of  the  process  server, 
was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hegarty ; 
whether  he  was  fined  by  Captain  Stokes 
and  Mr.  Hegarty  on  the  day  in  question 
for  deliberately  throwing  stones  at  and 
severely  injuring  a  horse,  the  property 
of  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  National 
League ;  and,  what  steps  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  fake  in  the  matter  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity), in  reply,  said,  no  rule  was 
entered  in  this  case.  Captain  Stokes, 
R.M.,  did  not  use  the  expression  attri- 
buted to  him.  His  answer  to  paragraphs 
five  and  eight  was  **yes;"  but  subject 
to  the  qualification  that  the  assault  was 
not  an  aggravated  one.  He  had  no  in- 
formation with  regard  to  paragraph 
seven.  The  Government  did  not  intend 
to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

SCOTLAND— THE  CROFTERS  COM^IfS- 
SION -VISIT  TO  SOLITOTE,  ISLE  OP 
SKYE. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Lord  Advocate,  If  the  following  report 
of  the  visit  of  the  Crofters  Commission 
to  the  township  of  Solitote  in  The  SootS" 
man  of  6th  May  was  correct : — 

y  Without  exception,  Solitote  is  the  most 
miserable  place  which  the  Commissioners  have 
yet  visitca,  the  patches  of  ground  which  the 
tenants  cultivate  vary  in  size  from  three  roods 
to  two  acres.  The  township  has  no  right  of 
grazing.  There  are  1 7  families  in  the  township 
and  only  three  cows,  and  two  of  these  are  fed 
with  grass  purchased  from  the  tenants  of 
Conista,  while  the  third  picks  up  its  living  at 
the  roadside.  .  .  .  The  visit  of  the  Commission 
caused  a  g^eat  deal  of  excitement  in  the  town- 
ship; the  people  crowded  out  to  meet  them, 
and  followed  them  from  croft  to  croft  with  long 
tales  of  their  grievances.  At  various  points  of 
the  inspection  the  Commissioners  were  met  hy 
groups  of  men,  who  urged  them  to  give  them 
more  land.  They  pointed  to  the  green  fields 
of  the  sheep  farms  lying  around,  and  asked 
why  they  should  be  huddled  together  while  so 
much  of  the  best  land  in  Skye  was  under  sheep. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Commissioners  pointed 
out  that  under  the  present  Act  they  had  no 
power  to  create  new  crofts,  even  if  the  land 
were  available ; " 

and,  whether  the  Government  will  in- 
troduce a  measure  to  empower  the 
Crofters  Commissioners  to  form  new 
holdings  or  townships  to  relieve  such 
congested  townships  as  Solitote  ? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.   Macdonald)    (Edinburgh    and    St, 
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Andrew's  Universities) :  The  Question 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  put  to  me 
varies  sh'ghtly  from  the  Notice  I  received. 
It  is  quite  impossible  on  short  notice  to 
express  an  opinion  on  a  newspaper  re- 
port regarding  the  condition  of  a  distant 
part  of  the  Highlands ;  but  assuming 
the  report  is  correct,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  not  prepared  to  introduce 
a  measure  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  deliberately  passed  in 
a  recent  Session. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.):  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Whether  he  could  now  say 
what  the  Business  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.H.  Smith) 
(Strand,  Westminster) :  It  is  proposed  to 
take  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave 
Bill  first  on  Thursday,  and  the  Motion  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates  second,  and  then  Supply,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  the  Jubilee  Vote, 
and  after  that  will  come  the  Inland 
Revenue  Bill. 

Me.  mark  STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright)  asked  what  Business  would  be 
taken  on  Friday  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  can  hardly 
expect  that  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill  will  be  through  Committee 
before  then. 

Mb.  LABOUOHERE  (Northampton) 
asked  why  the  additional  Estimate, 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  promised  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  week,  and  to  be  taken  on 
Thursday,  was  not  yet  in  the  hands  of 
Members  ? 

The  secretary  to  thb  TREA- 
SURY (Mr,  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  said, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  rather  late 
Sitting  last  night  the  Estimate  would 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Members  that 
morning ;  but  it  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members  to-morrow  morning.  It 
was  simple,  and  would  be  easily  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  Sir,  should  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  voted  for  the 
celebration  of  the  service  in  Westminster 
Abbey  exceed  the  sum  of  £2,000, 1  shall 
move  that  it  be  reduced  to  that  sum.  I 
wish  also  to  ask  you.  Sir,  whether,  in 
the  event  of  a  Motion  being  made  to  go 
into  Committee  of  Supply  in  order  to 
vote  an  additional   Civil  Service  Esti- 

Mr.  J.  IT.  A.  Hacdonald 


mate,  the  Rule  which  allows  a  Motion 
to  be  made  before  you  leave  the  Chair 
on  first  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  will  be 
applicable  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  ordinary  Rule 
will  apply.  Motions  may  be  made  on 
the  Question,  "  That  I  now  leave  the 
Chair.'' 

Mb.  LABOUOHERE  said,  he  had 
understood  the  Speaker  to  rule  that  if  a 
Motion  were  made  on  such  an  occasion 
the  discussion  could  not  be  continued 
beyond  one  Sitting. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  in  error.  He  had  never  ruled 
that  a  debate  could  not  be  continued  if 
not  concluded  on  the  first  day  that  the 
Motion  was  made  that  he  should  leave 
the  Chair. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  he  presumed 
that  Supply  not  being  the  first  Order 
on  Thursday,  Motions  on  going  into 
Committee  would  be  taken  in  the  same 
way  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Certainly;  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  (Wol- 
verhampton, E.)  asked  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  take  the  Vote  on  Account  of 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  it  would  be 
taken  on  Monday. 

COAL   MINES,  &c.  REGULATION   BILL. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease  (Dur- 
ham, Barnard  Castle), 

The  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  said,  he  wished  to  ar- 
range, if  possible,  for  the  consideration 
of  this  measure  at  a  time  which  would 
be  most  convenient  to  hon.  Members. 
He  understood  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  discuss  its  provisions 
on  going  into  Committee.  The  Govern- 
ment would  endeavour  to  arrange  for  a 
time  convenient  to  hon.  Members  ;  and 
until  such  arrangement  was  made  the 
Bill  would  not  be  brought  forward. 

DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT'S  LEAVE  BILL. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.)  asked,  Whether  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  Bill  granting 
leave  to  the  Duke  of  Connaugbt  to  at- 
tend the  Jubilee  festivities,  as  it  was 
only  necessary  for  the  Duke  to  give  up 
his  command,  and  then  at  the  end  of 
the  celebrations  it  would  be  quite  in  the 
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power   of  the  Executive   to  re-appoint  with  tho  Irish  Nationalist  Party,  I  was  namod 

him  at  any  moment  ?  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Royal  Commissioners  on  Education 

The  first   LORD   of   the  TREA-  |>>' Her  Majesty  on  tho  recommendaUon  of  the 

MTTT?V    /'\r       W     TT     fl          \    rat      A  then  Conservative  Government.      Previous  to 

oUKx  ^  (Mr.    W.    rL.    OMITH)    (otrand,  this  rocommondation  a  number  of  scandalous 

Westminstor)   said,   it   would  be    more  anonymous  libels  had  been  published  against 

consistent  with  the  order  and  regularity  the  Irish  Nationalist  l^Iombers  of  the  House  of 

of    Public   Business,    when   it    was   in-  Commons.    Since  the  advent  to  power  of  the 

A      J   J    ii.   i.   in'     -r>        1    TT*   1.             A\^  present  Conservative  Administration,  composed 

tended  that  His  Royal   Highness    the  Sf  the  same  gentlemen  as  those  of  the  previous 

Duke  of  Conn  aught  should  obtain  leave  one,  the  same  anonymous  libels  have  been  re- 

to  come  home,  that  the  legal  obstacles,  produced  by  T/ie  Times  newspaper  and  issued 

the  legislative  obstacles,  which  existed  aa  a  pamphlet.  This  pamphlet  has  been  used  and 

to  that  course  should  be  removed  ,by  tpt^i^  'of'to^'/^S?"  ateC^S! 

Parliament  itself.     It  would  be  giving  when  the  Government  was  challenged  in  a  late 

the  go-by  to  Parliament  if  they  adopted  debate  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  refuting 

the  course  suggested  by  the  hon.  Gen-  these  infamous  accusations  by  tho  appointment 

tleman,  without  having  previously  taken  ^f  *  Committee  of  the  House,  the  Government. 

the  opinion  of  Parliam*lnt  on  the  s^xbject.  ^SV^a'^^^^^^^^^                 ^ItlsTel 

fusal  Members  of  the  Government  continue  to 
PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION.  use  and  circulate  these  libels  in  the  same  man- 
Ma.  T.  M.    HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  ner  and  for  the   same   purpose  as    hitherto, 
said,  there  had  appeared  on  the  Paper  ^""^^^  ^^^so  oircumstancos,    my   self-respect 

,1    J •    _   r       iu      ii  «i.  A'     ^  ^   \k  compels  me  to  resign  my  position  as  a  Member 

that  mormng,  for  the  first  time  a  Mo-  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  since  it 

tion  standing  in  the  name  of  tho  iMrst  was  conferred  upon  me  on  tho  recommendation 

Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  Pri-  of  these  very  Gentlemen  whoso  conduct  I  have 

vate  Bill  Legislation  as  follows  :—  *^o^'o  described.    I  have  the  honour  to  bo,  my 

-  That  a  Committee  of  Five  Members  of  this  ^^'  ^^"^  ^^^^^"^  f^^*"*'       ^  ,, 
House  be  appointed,  to  join  with  a  Committee  Beunard  C.  Mollot. 
of  Tho  liords.  to  consider  tho  best  means  of  re- 
lieving Parliament  from  the  duties  now  dis-  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACTS  (IRE. 
charged    by    Private    Bill     Committees,    and  LAND)  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BILL. 
making  other  provisions  in  lieu  thereof."  ,_      «^,^„,^.^^  ,^  ,-     .    «^  x       .,    , 

Had  LtNoticeanything  to  do  with  the  ^b  SEXTON  (Belfast  W.)8a.d,  he 

Home  Rule  Question ;  and  was  it  the  f'*^,  ^'J  *•»«  ^^P*'  *^**  *^»  ^'"  T 

intention  of  the  Goverament  to  take  the  ^°^}^\^y  l'°*'»,  t^*'^""'  ^^'^^''^  ^°' 

\£  i^      4.1.  4.    •  U4. 0  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  and 

Motion  that  nifrht  r  ^i.      v         ii-     V        *       -rrr*  a         /a* 

TuE  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA.-  S\^?f "  vr^*'°^f5  /"'    ^'^'i?    ^^"t 

fiURY  (Mr.  W.  H.    Smith)   (Strand.  S^'^^'*  Maxwell;,  two   '"PPorters  of 

Westminster)  said,  certainly  not.    If  it  *«  Government ;  and  he  wished  to  know 

was  the  desire  of  hon.  Members  to  dis-  ^'f.*'^«.  Government  intend  to  take  any 

.1.           ..                      L     '1.          ij  action  in  reference  thereto  r 

cuss  this  question  an  opportunity  would  ^^  j,jgg^  j^^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^j^g^, 

be  given  them  to  do  so.  g^Y  (Mr.  W.   H.   Smith)  (Strand, 

Westminster)  said,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  who  was  responsible  for  the 

WYPT  WATroTj  government  of  Ireland,  was   the  only 

xf^nTTnvVir-     »    n      t.-    .     x  Minister  who  could  answer  the  question ; 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) :  I  ^nd  he  would  see  what  the  views  of  the 

wish  to  make,  Sir,  a  personal  explana-  ^jght  hon.  Gentleman  were  on  the  sub- 

tion.      I  desire  to  read  the  copy  of  a  -^^^ 
letter  which  I   have  addressed   to  the 
noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of  State 

for  India—  CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 

"  9th  May,  1887.  LAND)  BILL.— [Bill  217.] 

"Tho  Right    Hon.    Viscount    Crow,   G.O.B.,  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr, 

EducXn.              ^""^       Commission   on  ^^^^^^^  g^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

"  My  Lord,— I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Ireland,) 

you  of  the  resignation  of  my  seat  at  the  Board  COMMITTEE.    [^Progreen  9th  May.'] 

of  tho  Royal  Commission  on  Education.    In  r-»TWT»TT               T 

deference  to   m^  Colleagues  upon   that  Com-  LFIFTH  NIGHT.  J 

mission,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  stete  the  causes  g^  comidered  in  Committee, 

of  such  resignation.    In  1886,  when  the  Con-  t      x,    n          V4-      ^ 

servative   Govemment  was  in  dose  alliance  (In  the  Committee.) 

IFiflh  Night.  I 
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Prbliminabt  Inquiry. 

Olauae  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney Qeneral). 

^   Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.), 

in  moving,  as  an  Amendment,  in  page  1, 

line  18,  after  ^'enactments,"  to  insert — 

"Viz.  sections  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen 
of  the  Act  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Vic- 
toria, chapter  ninety -three," 

said :  I  desire  to  know  from  the  Govern- 
ment exactly  what  it  is  they  propose  to 
do  by  means  of  this  sub-seection.  We 
sometimes  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
difficulty  of  making  progress  with  this 
measure ;  but  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  half-a-dozen  lines  of  which 
the  sub-section  consists  the  Government 
have  imported  three  entire  sections  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  enormous  length, 
which,  if  published — as  they  ought  to  be 
published — in  the  Bill,  would  take  up 
four  or  five  pages  of  the  measure.  My 
complaint  is  that  in  this  way  they  are 
endeavouring  to  hoodwink  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Amendment  I  propose  is  a  very 
trifling  alteration  indeed ;  but  I  wish  to 
show  what  the  sections  are  which  the  Go- 
vernment are  endeavouring  to  import  into 
the  measure.  I  do  not  say  that  I  approve 
of  the  importation  of  these  sections  at 
all ;  and  all  I  desire  is  that  we  should 
know  whether  these  are  the  sections 
which  the  Government  propose  to  im- 
port, or  whether  they  are  not?  The 
sections  of  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland) 
Act  which  I  propose  to  embody  are — 
first,  Section  11,  which  is  a  section  of 
considerable  length,  and  which  relates 
to  the  person  against  whom  an  infor- 
mation has  been  laid.  It  provides 
that— 

*'  In  all  cases  of  indictable  crimes  and  oflfences 
where  an  information  that  any  person  has  com- 
mitted the  same  shall  have  been  taken  in  writing 
or  on  oath,  the  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant  to 
arrest  and  bring  such  person  before  him  or  some 
other  justice  of  the  same  county  to  answer  to  the 
complaint  made  in  the  information — and  which 
warrant  may  be  issued  and  executed  on  a  Sun- 
day or  any  other  day— or  if  he  should  think 
that  the  course  of  justice  would  be  thereby  suffi- 
ciently answered  it  should  be  lawful  for  him, 
instead  of  issuing  such  warrant,  to  issue  a  sum- 
mons, in  the  first  instance,  to  such  person  re- 
quiring him  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  said 
complaint." 

I  object  altogether  to  the  justices 
having  power  to  hold  an  inquiry  on 
a  Sunday,  and  of  thus  desecrating 
the  Sabbath;  and  I  hope  to  have  the 


support    of    hon.    Members    who,    al- 
though they  may  have  been  sehedakd 
for  corrupt  practices  in  connection  vitk 
elections,  nevertheless    wamUjr   protnc 
against  anything  like  the  desecratioi  d 
the  Sabbath.      It  does  appear   to  se 
that  the  power  given  to  the   j  uatioes  ti 
issue  warrants  in  this  manner  at  ths 
discretion  is  not  sufficiently  defined.    I 
think  the  Government  oug^ht  to  let  s 
know  in  what  cases  they  think  a  sum- 
mons should  be  issued,  and  in  whatessei 
a  warrant  should  be  issued.     It  is  s 
monstrous  thing  to  give  the  magpistrstH 
illimitable  power  of  issuing  warrants  up 
and  down  the  country  without  etad&i 
defining  their  powers.     This  section 
never  intended  to  apply  to  these 
but  was  simply  intended  to  apply  to  ii- 
dictable  offences ;  and  yet  the  Goveic- 
ment  propose  to  apply  this  olauae  to  ordi- 
nary cases,  other  than  indictable  offenees. 
They  propose  to  apply  provisions,  is- 
tended  to  meet  the  case  of  indictoUs 
offences,  to  ordinary  cases,  which  can  be 
dealt  with  summarily,  and  which  indodi 
very  small  offences  indeed.     The  sectice 
goes  on  to  say — 

*^  Bat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  praveEt 
any  justice  from  issaing  a  wamnt  iat  thi 
arrest  of  such  person  at  any  time  before  or  alber 
the  time  mentioned  in  such  sammona  for  te 
appearance." 

That  is  certainly  a  very  nice  provision. 
A  man  may  be  arrested  at  any  time ;  he 
may  be  taken  out  of  his  bed  to  answer 
any  questions  that  may  be  piit  to  him 
without  a  summons ;  he  may  be  arrested 
at  any  time,  and  although  a  summoas 
may  have  been  issued  to  compel  his  ap- 
pearance, he  may  be  arrested  in  spite  of 
that  summons.     The  summons  may  rs> 
quire  him  to  appear  before  the  magis- 
trates at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  bat 
under  a  warrant  he  may  be  arrested  at 
midnight.  We  are  attacked  by  the  news- 
papers for  opposing  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill.     Personally  I  pay  very  Httle 
attention  to  what  ignorant  men,  who  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
may  say.    I  maintain*  that  when  we  are 
endeavouring  to  expose  these  monstrous 
and  iniquitous  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons  we  ought  to  receive  some 
reasonable  consideration,  instead  of  being 
met  by  Motions — "  That  the  Question  be 
now  put."      The    section    goes  on  to 
say — 

'*  And  whenever  each  person  ahaU  afterwazdi 
appear  or  be  brought  before  may  sttch  joatuelM 
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shall  proceed  according  to  the  provisions  herein- 
after contained." 

That  section  of  -the  clause  deals  alto- 
gether with  indictable  offences.  Con- 
spiracy is  an  indictable  offence.  If  men 
combine  against  a  landlord  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  that  is  conspiracy  ;  and  a 
magistrate  would  be  justified  in  taking 
them  out  of  their  beds  at  any  time  by 
means  of  a  warrant,  and  without  a  sum- 
mons. The  2nd  section  of  the  clause 
relates  to  cases  of  summary  jurisdiction. 
It  says — 

'*  In  all  cases  of  summary  jurisdiction  the 
justice  may  issue  his  summons  direct  to  such 
person,  requiring  him  to  appear  in  person  in 
answer  to  the  complaint,  and  it  shall  not  bo 
necessary  that  such  justice  shall  he  the  justice, 
or  one  of  the  justices,  by  whom  the  complaint 
shall  be  afterwards  heard  and  determined.'' 

I  defy  anybody  to  make  sense  of  that, 
yet  it  is  proposed  that  this  provision  is 
to  be  put  in  force  by  ignorant  military 
and  naval  officers,  who  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  law,  and  will  have 
to  work  out  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
in  their  own  intelligent  brains. 

**  It  shall  not  be  necessary  that  such  justice 
shall  be  the  justice,  or  one  of  the  justices,  by 
whom  the  complaint  shall  be  afterwards  heard 
and  determined." 

In  the  next  place,  any  justice  may,  in 
spite  of  the  issue  of  a  summons,  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  appearance  of  any  man 
without  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Eesident  Magistrate;  and  the  sec- 
tion goes  on  to  say — 

*'  And  in  all  cases  of  oftences  where  such 
person  shall  not  appear  at  the  required  time 
and  place,  and  it  shall  be  proved  on  oath,  either 
that  he  was  personally  served  with  such  sum- 
mons, or  that  he  is  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
such  service,  the  justice  may  issue  a  warrant  to 
arrest  and  bring  such  person  before  him,  or 
some  other  justice  of  the  same  county,  to 
answer  to  the  said  complaint." 

It  then  goes  on  to  provide — 

"  That  the  warrant  or  summons  is  to  be 
signed,  but  not  in  blank,  and  that  the  summons 
or  warrant  may  run  into  an  adjoining  county." 

The  next  clause  is  No.  12,  which  relates 
to  the  service  of  the  summons.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  the  Government  intend 
to  import  Section  12  into  this  Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  We  do  not  import  it  at  all. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Is  Clause  13 
imported  ? 

Mr.  holmes  :  A  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  what  portion  of  that  eec- 
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tion  the  Government  propose  to  include 
in  this  clause.  The  sub-section  now 
uuder  discussion  states  that  the  enact* 
ments  relating  to  the  compelling  of  the 
attendance  before  a  justice  shall  apply 
as  if  they  were  re-enacted.  Section  1 1 
provides  what  the  justices  are  to  do. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says  that  he  does  not  propose  to  include 
Section  1 2 ;  but  when  I  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him  in  reference  to  Section  13 
he  said  that  he  proposes  to  include  a 
portion  of  it.  How  is  a  justice  to  know 
what  portion  of  that  section  is  included  ? 
I  myself  may  presume  to  have  some 
small  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  tell  by  reading  this 
section  what  part  of  it  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  intends  to  incor- 
porate in  the  present  Bill.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
tell  us  exactly  what  it  is  that  he  pro- 
poses, and  how  much  of  the  section  it  is 
intended  to  include.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  give  way  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman;  so  that  the  Committee  may 
hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  would  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  to  make  a 
Motion. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  make  the 
Motion  standing  on  the  Paper  in  my 
name. 


Amendment  proposed, 

In  pago  1,  line  18,  after  **  enactments."  in- 
sert **  viz.,  sections  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen 
of  the  Act  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Vic- 
toria, chapter  ninety- three." — {Mr,  T.M,Eealy.) 

Question  proposed,  '^That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  holmes  :  At  this  stage  of  the 
Committee  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
express  surprise  at  anything  that  may 
happen ;  but  I  must  protest  against  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
which  surprises  mo  more  than  I  had 
believed  I  could  be  surprised.  I  believe 
that  the  Bill  pretty  clearly  expresses,  in 
the  2nd  sub-section  of  the  clause,  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done.  It  provides 
that— 

*'  The  enactments  relating  to  the  compel- 
ling of  the  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a  jus- 
tice, and  to  a  witness  attending  before  a  justice 
and  required  to  give  evidence  concerning  the 
matter  of  an  information,  or  a  complaint  for  an 
indictable  o£fence,  shall  apply  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  as  if  they  were  re-enacted  herein, 
and  in  terms  made  applicable  thereto." 
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I  think  that  is  sufficiently  definite  and 
clear  for  such  purposes,  and  yet,  that 
being  so,  I  am  asked  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  who  is  himself  ac- 
quainted, I  presume,  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  statutes,  and  who  certainly 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  a  statute  as  the  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  to  explain  the 
meaning  .of  these  clauses  of  that  Act. 
Now,  according  to  my  recollection,  there 
is  not  a  line  in  the  11th  section  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act  which  deals 
in  any  way  with  enforcing  the  attendance 
of  witnesses.  The  1 1th  section  deals  with 
an  entirely  different  matter.  It  deals 
with  the  compelling  of  a  person  against 
whom  a  criminal  charge  is  made — which 
is  wholly  different  from  compelling  a 
witness — to  attend.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  looks  at  the  marginal 
note  attached  to  that  section,  he  will  find 
that  it  is  described  as  '*  process  to  en- 
force appearance  in  cases  of  indictable 
offences."  All  these  provisions  refer  to 
the  case  of  a  person  against  whom  a 
chai*ge  is  made,  and  it  provides  the 
means  by  which  such  person  may  be 
compelled  to  come  into  Court.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  section  about 
compelling  the  attendance  of  a  witness. 
The  section  which  compels  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness  is  the  1 3th  section. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
will  look  at  that  section,  he  will  find 
that  the  marginal  note  is  that  **  the  jus- 
tice may  force  witnesses  to  attend  and 
give  evidence."  The  clause  is  divided 
into  different  sub-sections.  The  first 
provides  for  the  issue  of  a  summons  for 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  to  give  evi- 
dence in  a  case  which  may  be  disposed 
of  by  summary  jurisdiction.  In  that 
particular  case  a  summons  is  issued  to 
the  witness,  and  he  is  naturally  obliged 
to  attend  in  compliance  with  the  sum- 
mons ;  if  he  does  not  attend,  a  warrant 
may  then  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  witness  before  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  an  indictable  offence.  The  sum- 
mons must  be  issued  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  if  that  summons  is  disobeyed,  then 
the  person  disobeying  it  may  be  arrested 
forthwith.  The  section  goes  on  to  specify 
what  persons  shall  be  competent  wit- 
nesses, and  to  provide  that  witnesses 
may  be  examined  on  oath,  and  the  in- 
formation or  complaint  is  required  to  be 
in  writing  or  on  oath.     The  refusal  or 

Mr.  Holmes 


neglect  of  any  person  summoned  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by 
such  summons  justifies  the  justice  in 
bringing  him  before  the  Court  under  a 
warrant.  A  further  sub-section  deals 
with  witnesses  who  are  contumacious, 
and  provides  that  a  witness  declining  to 
answer  a  question  or  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  may  be  committed  by  the  jus- 
tice or  justices  for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  days.  He  may  then  be 
brought  up  again,  and  if  he  still  de- 
clines to  answer  proper  questions  or  to 
be  sworn,  he  may  be  further  imprisoned, 
provided  that  no  such  imprisonment 
shall,  in  any  case  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, exceed  one  month  in  the  whole. 
What  wo  propose  to  do  in  this  section  is 
to  incorporate  those  provisions.  Our  at- 
tention, however,  has  been  called  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  clause,  as  it  has 
been  drafted,  might  make  the  procedure 
applicable  to  a  summons  or  warrant  for 
an  indictable  offence  applicable  also  to 
a  person  summoned  for  summary  juris- 
diction, and  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
that  doubt  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert 
an  Amendment.  The  House  must  bear 
in  mind  that  nothing  is  proposed  in  this 
clause  which  is  new  in  our  ordinary 
procedure  in  regard  to  criminal  cases ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Go- 
vernment cannot  possibly  accept  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  because,  if  they  did,  they 
would  be  incorporating  in  the  Bill  a 
number  of  provisions  which  can  have  no 
possible  application  to  the  particular 
cases  in  question. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  only  object 
of  my  Amendment  was  to  define  clearly 
the  powers  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  take.  I  have  no  desire  by  this 
Amendment  to  extend  the  powers  which 
the  Government  themselvea  propose  to 
take.  I  will,  therefore,  only  ask  them 
to  accept  my  Amendment  so  far  as 
Section  13  is  concerned.  Quo  ad  Section 
13,  I  only  wish  the  Government  to  de- 
fine this  part  of  the  clause.  Neverthe- 
less, I  maintain  that  my  construction  of 
the  section  is  perfectly  correct,  and,  if 
necessary,  I  could  point  out  reasons  for 
arriving  at  that  conclusion.  What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  no  sooner  will  this  Act 
be  put  into  operation  than  the  magis- 
trates will  take  advantage  of  the  powers 
given  under  Section  11,  although  the 
Government  say  that  Section  11  is  not 
to  apply  at  all.    If  that  is  the  case,  I 
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think  the  Government  ought  to  make  it 
clear  that  Section  11  does  not  apply. 
Are  thoy  prepared  to  do  that  ?  No,  Sir  ; 
the  Government  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  there,  I  am  afraid,  is  the 
dodge  of  the  whole  matter.  I  dispute 
the  sincerity  of  tho  Government.  The 
provisions  of  this  Bill  will  be  put  in  force 
by  magistrates  who  are  as  incapable  of 
reading  an  Act  of  ParliameDt  as  a  body 
of  horse  marines.  If  I,  who  may  be 
presumed  to  imderstaud  the  law,  fail 
to  see  that  the  section  may  not  be  made 
to  apply,  how  much  more  likely  would  a 
horse  marine  be  to  jump  at  the  same 
conclusion  ?    Section  1 1  provides  that — 

"  Whenever  informatioa  shall  be  given  to 
any  justice  that  any  person  has  committed,  or 
is  suspected  to  have  committed,  any  treason, 
felony,  misdemeanour,  or  other  offence  within 
tho  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  justice,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  to  receive  such 
information  or  complaint,  and  to  proceed  in 
respect  of  the  same." 

By  this  provision  a  man  may  be  sent  to 
gaol  if  ho  is  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted any  oftence  whatever;  and  the 
clause  provides  that  such  person  shall 
be  punishable  either  by  indictment  or 
upon  a  summary  conviction,  and  then, 
if  any  person  has  committed,  or  is  sus- 
pected to  have  committed,  any  crime  or 
offence,  certain  things  are  to  happen 
which  are  intended  to  secure  his  ap- 
pearance before  a  Court.  I  ask  the  right 
lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  give  his  attention  to  Sub- 
section I  of  Section  10,  which  states — 

^'  Whenever  it  is  intended  that  a  summons 
only  sliall  bo  issued  to  require  the  attendance 
of  any  person,  tho  information  or  complaint 
may  bo  made  cither  with  or  without  oath,  in 
writing  or  not,  according  as  the  justice  may 
see  fit." 

That  is  to  say,  that  such  information  or 
complaint  may  be  made  even  when  on 
offence  has  been  committed.  But  what 
is  an  offence  ?  A  police  constable  may 
bo  altogether  ignorant  of  the  law  ;  and, 
therefore,  what  I  want  the  Government 
to  do  is  to  define  what  the  sections  of 
this  Act  are  which  they  are  taking 
power  to  incorporate.  To  say  that 
Section  10  will  not  apply  is,  I  maintain, 
treating  the  matter  in  an  illusory  man- 
ner, unless  it  is  specifically  provided 
that  it  shall  not  apply.  It  says  that 
whenever  a  summons  is  issued  certain 
things  are  to  happen.  Whenever  it  is 
intended  that  a  warrant  shall  bo  issued 
the  informatiou  or  complaint  is  to  be  in 


writing,  and  then  there  is  a  further  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  summary  proceed- 
ings. It  is  in  that  way  that  Section  10 
will  come  in,  and  the  marginal  note  to 
the  section  is ''process  to  enforce  ap- 
pearance." The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  that  no  power  is  taken 
to  incorporate  Section  11,  and,  if  so,  I 
hope  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man will  have  the  goodness  to  declare 
that  in  the  clause  itself  in  express  terms. 
What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  this  is  an 
attempt  to  take  powers  by  a  side  wind. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  do  that  if 
the  Government  consent  to  accept  my 
Amendment,  and  therefore  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
take  my  Amendment  quo  ad  every  por- 
tion of  the  sections  he  desires  to  incor- 
porate. I  hope  the  Committee  will  re- 
ceive a  full  explanation  as  to  what  it  is 
Her  Mnjcsty*s  Government  really  pro- 
pose to  do. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) :  As  I  understand  this  sub- 
section, it  provides  that  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  a  witness 
before  tho  justices  in  an  indictable 
offence  shall  be  extended  to  the  case  of 
witnesses  summoned  under  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Act.  I  presume  that 
when  the  law  of  Ireland  requires  a 
witness  to  attend  to  be  examined  in  an 
indictable  offence  he  is  ordinarily  ex- 
amined in  public,  and  I  gather  that  the 
object  of  this  exteneion  of  the  law  is  to 
provide  that  tho  same  powers  should  be 
conferred  upon  the  Resident  Magistrate 
in  the  case  of  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness in  connection  with  an  offence.  Now 
wo  are  told  that  tho  examination  is  to 
be  in  private.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is 
wrong,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  clause.  One  would  rather 
suppose  that  tho  Resident  Magistrate  is 
to  sit  in  open  court  to  examine  the 
witness  who  is  to  be  summoned,  and 
that  the  law  is  to  be  the  same  in  regard 
to  his  attendance  as*  if  it  were  an  in- 
dictable offence.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  explanation  from  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  how  the  secrecy  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  bo  brought  about. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  tho  examination 
before  the  Sheriff  in  Scotland,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  is  a 
private  examination. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  re-opening  a  question  which  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  which  is  not 
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pertinent  to  the  Amendmsnt  now  before 
tbe  Committee. 

Me.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton): 
May  I  be  aUoned  to  point  out  that  last 
night  tbe  vrords  which  commenced  this 
Bob-aection — namely,  "the enactments" 
— were  carried.  Now,  I  do  not  find  ib 
the  Bill  any  definition  of  those  worde 
What  is  meant  by  "the  enaotmente?" 
Are  the  words  intended  to  apply  to  some 
specific  enactments?  The  words  con- 
tained in  the  2nd  clause,  which  refer 
to  the  Whitehoy  Acte,  are  definite.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Qooe- 
ral  for  Ireland  has  given  an  explana- 
tion which,  if  it  formed  part  of  the  Bill 
itself,  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory, 
except  that  a  certain  portion  of  it  seems 
to  bo  inconeistent  with  the  wording  of 
the  clause.  I  do  not  quite  see  that  "  the 
enactments  "  are  limited  by  any  means 
of  construction  which  are  known  to  an 
ordinary  Court,  and  this  Act  is  to  guide 
a  Court  of  very  limited  experience. 
I  notice  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  (Sii' 
Sichard  Webster)  seems  to  think  thar 
that  ia  a  very  ahanrd  position  to 
take.  I  be^  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  pardon  for  confusing  the 
Attorney  Generals  together.  It  was  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  who  seemed 
to  consider  that  that  was  an  absurd  con- 
struction to  put  upon  the  matter ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  venture  to  maintain  that 
it  is  the  clear  wording  of  the  section  as 
it  stands.  It  applies  to  a  witness  at- 
tending before  a  justice,  and  being  re- 
quired to  give  evidence  concerning  the 
matter  of  an  information  or  complaint 
for  an  indictable  offence;  and,  therefore, 
it  rules  the  words  "the  enactmente," 
which  are  to  apply  to  witnesses  giving 
evidence  against  some  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime?  They 
are  to  be  "  the  enactments  concerning  the 
examination  of  witnesses."  Now,  I  am 
not  fully  conversant  with  what  Irish 
enactments  are,  but  some  of  them  I 
know  are  on  all  fouie  with  English 
enactment*,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  provision  would  be  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  procedure  which  tbe 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  has  told  us  is  meant  to 
be  pursued.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Committee  ought  not  to  let  the  worde 
"the  enactmente,"  be  left  as  they  are 
without  any  definition,  without  knowing 
TAt  Chairman 


what  it  is  that  the  Government  really 
desire  to  do,  and  only  with  an  explana- 
tion of  what  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland.  We  must  remember  that 
the  mind  of  the  Attorney  General  ia  no 
part  of  the  Statute,  and  what  the  Com- 
mittee require  is  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  definition  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  which  the  Government  propose 
to  enforce. 

Ma.  HOLMES:  Although  the  words 
appear  to  mo  to  be  perfectly  plain,  and 
have  been  used  in  former  Statutes,  yet, 
if  it  ia  thought  that  it  would  make  the 
meaning  moreclear,  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  correct  the  section  in  this 

"Tho  enactmonti  caDlnined  in  the  Petty  Ses- 
Bions  (Irolnnd)  Act  of  IS'.l  in  f-eotion  13  re- 
lating tn  the  alteniltuiuc  of  witeesBcs  Lffore 
justices." 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  will  be 
done  by  that  Amendment  which  has  not 
been  done  before  ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
insert  it,  although,  in  the  clause  as  it  has 
been  drawn,  I  have  followed  the  words 
of  the  former  Act. 

Ms.  T.  M.  H£ALT :  I  beg  to  thank 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
and  to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  by  leave,  ieithdraion. 

Amendment  proposed. 

After  the  word  "enBctmeets,"  to  insert 
"  cont&ined  in  KectiDc  13  of  tho  Petty  Seuions 
(trelsudj  Act  of  I8al  relating  to  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  before  juatices." — {Hr.  Attornry 
Otnerat/or  Ireland.) 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Me.  O'DOHEETr  (Donegal,  N.) :  I 
have  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  to 
leave  out  tho  words  "  for  an  indictable 
offence,"  which  appear  in  the  fourth  line 
of  thia  sub-section.  The  sub-section 
would  then  read  in  this  way — ■ 

"  The  entctments  relating  to  the  compotUog 
□(the  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a  justice, 
and  to  a  witeesa  attending  before  a.  justice  aod 
required  to  give  evidence  concerning  the  matter 
of  an  information  or  complaint,  shall  apply  for 
tho  purposes  of  this  section  as  if  they  vere  re- 
enacted  herein,  and  in  tcime  made  appljoahle 
tliereto." 

That  I  apprehend  would  be  taken  dis- 
tribulively. 

Tub  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webstkr)  (IbIo  of  Wight)  : 
The  Amendment  which  follows  this,  and 
which  is  in  the  name  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  deale  with  that  matter, 
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Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  am  quite  aware 
of  that,  and  I  think  that  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
are  a  fair  attempt  to  meet  the  engage- 
ment he  gave  the  other  day;  but  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  word 
'^  complaint/'  because  a  complaint  is  not 
an  information.  The  word  **  complaint  '* 
is  applied  where  a  case  is  dealt  with 
summarily.  The  question  I  wish  to 
raise  is,  whether  the  power  of  compel- 
ling the  witness  to  give  evidence  before 
a  Court  whore  the  case  is  being  heard 
should  bo  applied  in  all  its  nakedness  to 
a  witness  who  is  not  known  to  bo  able, 
but  is  merely  suspected  of  being  able,  to 
give  evidence.  In  other  words,  I  desire 
to  secure  that  there  should  be  no  power 
to  compel  a  man  to  attend  by  arrest 
who  would  attend  if  summoned.  I 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand 
clearly  what  sort  of  oath  has  to  be  made 
before  a  summary  process  is  put  in 
force  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  wit- 
ness on  an  indictable  offence.  Its 
contents  would  simply  be  that  there  is  a 
probability  that  such  person  would  not 
attend  to  give  evidence  without  being 
compelled  to  do  so.  There  are  two 
forms  of  compulsion — one  by  means  of 
physical  force,  and  another  by  moral 
compulsion  ;  and  what  I  complain  of 
here  is  that,  as  the  clause  now  stands, 
any  man  would  be  liable  to  be  arrested 
at  any  hour  of  the  night  without  the 
magistrate  having  been  informed  on  oath 
by  the  constable,  or  the  person  laying 
tho  information,  that  there  was  any 
suspicion  that  he  would,  levant  if  he 
got  a  summons.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  better  not  to  apply  in  all  its  naked- 
ness the  extreme  power  of  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Act  to  the  case  of  ofiPences  which 
may  be  tried  summarily  by  a  magistrate. 
I  admit  that  the  object  of  any  Amend- 
ment is  fairly  met  by  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland ;  but  I  would  call  tho 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  oath  which  is  required  to  be 
taken  before  the  issue  of  a  warrant  is  not 
exactly  what  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  specifies  in  his  description. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  remind 
the  hon.  Member,  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  no  Motion  before  the 
Committee.  Does  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
move  the  Amendment  which  is  ou  the 
Faper  in  his  name  ? 


Mr.  holmes  :  Yes. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  21,  after  **  offence,"  insert 
"  or  concerning  the  matter  of  an  information 
in  respect  of  an  offence  punishable  upon  sum- 
mary conviction,  as  the  case  may  he." — {Mr, 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
I  doubt  whether  the  Amendment  which 
has  been  moved  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  quite  covers  the  undertaking 
which  was  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  England  (Sir 
Richard  Webster).  The  Government 
undertook  that  in  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland) 
Act  to  proceedings  under  this  clause,  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  which  relate  to 
indictable  offences  only  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  that  the  clauses  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act  which  relate  to  summary 
jurisdiction  shall  only  apply  when  sum- 
mary offences  are  under  consideration,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Amendment  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  entirely 
carries  out  that  undertaking,  although, 
no  doubt,  it  does  partially.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  it 
deals  with  two  sets  of  enactments.  In 
the  first  place,  to  the  enactments  relating 
to  compelling  the  attendance  of  a  witness 
before  a  justice.  That  is  one  set  of 
enactments.  But  tho  point  I  wish  to 
raise  is  this— that  Section  13  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act  applies  to  two  different 
things.  It  applies,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
process  of  compelling  the  attendance  of 
a  witness  before  a  justice;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  process  by  which  a 
witness  attending  before  a  justice  may 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence.  If  the 
Amendment  of  theright  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  agreed  to,  the  clause  will 
run  in  this  way — 

**Tho  enactments  relating  to  the  compelling 
of  tho  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a  justice, 
and  to  a  witness  attending  before  a  justice  and 
rcciuircd  to  give  evidence  concerning  the  matter 
of  an  information  or  complaint  for  an  indictable 
offence,  or  concerning  the  matter  of  an  informa- 
tion in  respect  of  an  offenc*  punishablo  upon 
summary  conviction,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
apply  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  as  if  they 
wore  re-enacted  herein,  and  in  terms  made 
applicable  thereto." 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  words  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
proposes  to  insert   are  only  qualified 
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by  the  words  ''a  witness  attending 
before  a  justice  and  required  to  give 
evidence."  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  case 
of  summary  oflPences  to  be  dealt  with 
under  this  clause  only  that  part  of 
Section  13  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act 
which  relates  to  summary  offences  is  to 
apply ;  but  if  the  section  is  permitted  to 
stand  as  it  is  at  present,  it  will  empower 
a  magistrate  to  issue  a  warrant  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  in  the  first 
instance,  although  the  offence  may  be 
one  which  is  simply  punishable  sum- 
marily. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  do  not  think  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  is  correct.  It 
so  happens  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  England 
and  myself  made  independent  drafts  of 
the  proposed  Amendment,  and  there  was 
only  one  unimportant  word  of  difference 
between  us.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  Amendment 
having  the  meaning  intended  to  be  given 
to  it. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  contend 
with  great  respect  that  the  Amendment 
can  only  be  read  in  one  manner,  and  that 
is  the  manner  which  I  have  pointed  out. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says  that  he  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
England  are  agreed  upon  the  point ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  which  we  wish  to  have 
made  perfectly  clear,  and  I  will  ask  if 
the  Government  are  willing  to  accept  an 
Amendment  in  the  form  of  a  Proviso  to 
provide  that  Section  13  is  to  be  applied 
only  in  the  case  of  indictable  offences 
where  the  procedure  relates  to  indict- 
able offences,  and  in  the  case  of  sum- 
mary offences  to  such  offences  only  as 
those  to  which  summary  jurisdiction 
applies  ? 

TnE  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
EiCHARD  Webster)  (Ide  of  Wight) :  I 
am  afraid  that  if  we  were  to  add  a  Pro- 
viso such  as  that  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  suggested  we  should  make  a 
double  enactment  which  would  stultify 
the  clause  as  it  stands.  The  governing 
words  of  this  section  are  — 

"  The  enactments  relating  to  the  compelling 
of  a  witness  before  a  justice,  and  to  a  witness 
attending  before  a  justice  and  required  to  give 
evidence  concerning  the  matter  of  an  informa- 
tion or  complaint  for  an  indictable  offence.** 

Then  come  in  the  words  proposed  to  be  j 
Mi\  Maurice  Healy 


inserted  by  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend — 

**  or  concerning  the  matter  of  an  information  in 
respect  of  an  offence  punishable  upon  summary 
conviction,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Consequently,  two  alternatives  are  put, 
and  then  comes  the  distribution  of  the 
words  *'  as  the  case  may  be."  We  have 
endeavoured  to  draft  the  Amendment  to 
the  best  of  curability,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  change  the 
phraseology  we  have  proposed. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  trust  that 
neither  the  right  hon.  and   hon.   and 
learned  Gentlemen  for  a  moment  think 
I  intend  to  impute  any  desire  on  their 
part  to  act  unfairly;  but  this  appears  to 
me  to  be  altogether  a  question  of  gram- 
mar.    The  word  ** concerning"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  clause  is 
an    adjective,    and   together   with   the 
second  word  **  concerning  "  proposed  to 
be  introduced  into  the  section,  it  must, 
according  to  the  contention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
word  **  enactments."    Now,  I  maintain 
that  it  is  to  be  read  only  in  connection 
with  the    word    **  evidence."     As  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  puts  the  matter,  the  word 
"concerning"    is    made   to    apply    to 
another  word  two  lines  off — namdy,  the 
second  word  in  the  sub-section  ;  whereas 
the  grammatical  construction  shows  that 
it  applies  to  the  word  immediately  pre- 
ceding it— namely,  **  evidence."    I  have 
no  desire  to  press  the  matter  unduly,  but 
I  would  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  point  I  have  raised. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not 
the   exact  words  on  the  Paper,   which 
would  show  how  the  clause  would  stand 
with  this  Amendment  inserted  in  it.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says 
he  is  satisfied,  and  in  that  case  I  presume 
there  is  no  getting  over  the  matter.     I 
would  further  ask  him,  when  he  sees  a 
reprint  of  the  Bill  and  has  the  whole 
clause  in  type,  to  examine  it  carefully, 
and  I  think  he  will  come  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

Mb.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) :  I 
would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  that  he  should  substitute 
the  words  **  which  concern  "  instead  of 
**  concerning."  They  may  appear  to  be 
clumsy,  but  I  think  they  would  be  per- 
fectly unambiguous. 
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Question,  *'  That  those  words  be  there 
substituted/*  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  have  now  to  move  an  Amendment  by 
which  I  seek  to  provide  that  every  per- 
son committed  for  contempt  under  the 
enactments  referred  to  in  the  sub-section 
shall  be  treated  as  a  first-class  misde- 
meanant.     It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Government  ought  to  consent  to  make 
the  punishment  of  persons  sent  to  prison 
for  disobedience  to  this  sub -section  as 
light  as  possible.     Of  course,  the  Go- 
vernment may  say  that  the  offence  may 
be  of  a  serious  character ;  but,  after  all, 
the  punishment  for  it  cannot  amount  to 
more  than  mere  detention,  and  my  point 
is  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
condition  of  the  prison  regulations,  de- 
tention in  gaol  is  a  very  severe  discipline 
indeed.     We  very  often  complain  that 
we  are  detained  in  this  House  at  con- 
siderable inconvenience  ;  but  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  a  person  in  confine- 
ment in  a  prison  who  is  locked  up  in  his 
cell  every  night  at  6  o'clock,  and  kept 
there  until  8  o'clock  in  a  morning.  That, 
I  believe,  applies  to  the  case  of  a  first- 
class  misdemeanant,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  held  to  be  sufficiently  severe,  whereas, 
if  a  man  is  not  treated  as  a  first-class 
misdemeanant,  he  is  liable  to  be  locked 
up  in  a  cell  in  solitary  confinement  for 
23  out  of  the  24  hours.     I  maintain  that 
this  is  a  most  inhuman  punishment.     A 
man  is  locked  up  in  a  cell  not  bigger 
than  that  table,  and  is  confined  there 
for  23  hours  out  of  the  24,  and  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  of  persons  who  will  be  dealt 
with  under  this  Act  will  be  farmers  and 
others  who  have  been  accustomed  all 
their  lives  to  the  open  air.     Surely  this 
would  be  a  most  monstrous  punishment, 
even  if  the  prisoners  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  sleep  on  a  plank  bed.     Mr. 
Forster's  Act  was  a  humane  Act  com- 
pared what  this  is  likely  to  be,  and  even 
under  the  stringency  of  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  several  persons  went  out  of 
their  mind,  and  others  died.     A  good 
many  suffered  from  a  variety  of  diseases; 
their  eyes  and  teeth  got  bad,  and  all 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  in  motion  in  order  to 
maintain   physical  vigour  went  out  of 
order.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  hundreds 
of  persons  suffered  more  or  less  from 


the  restraint  imposed  upon  them,  and 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  was 
beyond  all  comprehension.  More  than 
500  of  the  men  who  were  imprisoned 
under  that  Act  left  the  prison  with  their 
lives  practically  shortened  by  eight  or 
10  years.  I  contend  that,  under  this 
section,  it  is  a  most  unreasonable  thing, 
when  you  are  confining  men  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  detention,  to  keep  them 
in  prison  for  an  inordinate  length  of 
time,  and  to  subject  them  to  unnecessary 
cruelty  and  hardship.  I  trust  the  Go- 
vernment will  see  their  way  to  the 
acceptance  of  my  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  the  word  ^'  thereto,'* 
to  insert  the  words  **  with  this  exception,  that 
every  person  committed  for  contempt,  under 
the  said  enactments,  shall  he  treated  as  a  first 
class  misdemeanant.'' — (Mr,  T.  M.  Jlealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  chief  SECRETAEY  foe  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  how* 
ever  severe  the  punishment  may  be,  even 
if  it  comes  up  to  the  highly-coloured 
description  he  has  given  of  it,  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  the  prisoner,  under  this 
section,  at  any  time  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
clause  by  answering  certain  questions. 
And,  further,  the  maximum  time  during 
which  a  witness  can  be  imprisoned,  with- 
out being  again  brought  up  and  again 
asked  questions,  is  eight  days.  With 
regard  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  question,  we  do  not 
consider  that  this  is  a  proper  occasion 
on  which  to  alter  the  law  as  it  applies 
now  to  witnesses  who  refuse  to  answer. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  witness  de- 
tained  under  this  clause  should  receive 
either  better  or  worse  treatment  than  a 
witness  committed  for  contempt  under 
the  ordinary  law.  Therefore,  taking 
our  stand  on  a  broad  principle,  the  Go- 
vernment feel  compelled  to  disagree 
both  with  this  Amendment  and  with 
the  next  one  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford,  and  which  proposes  to . 
provide  that  no  person,  for  an  offence 
against  these  enactments,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  seven  days'  impri- 
sonment. 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) :  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
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the  proposition  laid  down  by  tlie  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  that  there  is  no  difTorence  in  the 
case  of  a  witness  brought  up  under  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  and  of  a  witness 
committed  for  contempt  under  the  ordi- 
nary law.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  the  two  cases  stand  on  the 
same  footing.  I  think  that  there  is  an 
essential  difference.  In  the  case  of  a 
public  inquiry  in  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  the  witness  has  the 
protection  of  being  advised  as  to  whe- 
ther he  is  compelled  to  answer  a 
question.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  legal  adviser  has  a  right  tO 
be  present  in  the  one  case,  but  that 
he  18  expressly  precluded  from  being 
present  in  the  other.  You  may  have  an 
ignorant  peasant  brought  up  as  a  witness 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  law  or  of  the 
effect  of  the  questions  put  to  him,  and 
he  may  foolishly  refuse  to  answer.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  if  the  questions  had 
been  put  in  public  he  would  have  been 
advised  to  answer  them,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  questions  might  be  put  to 
him  in  a  secret  inquiry  which  he  would 
be  advised  not  to  answer  if  they  were 
put  to  him  in  public.  If  he  refuses  to 
answer,  he  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  prison. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion as  to  general  prison  treatment, 
although  I  believe  that  the  prison  treat- 
ment in  this  country  is  atrociously 
aevere ;  and  when  the  Government  have 
time  to  attend  to  other  matters  than 
those  which  concern  Ireland,  they  may, 
perhaps,  look  into  that  question.  I  do 
not  see  why  a  man  who  refuses  to  an- 
swer a  question  ought  to  be  punished  in 
the  same  way  as  a  prisoner  who  has 
committed  a  crime.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  he  may,  by  an- 
swering the  question  put  to  him,  get 
out  of  prison.  That  argument  will  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  or  to 
any  other  prisoner  who  refuses  on  consci- 
entious grounds  to  comply  with  thelaws- 
To  take  an  Irish  farmer  from  his  out- 
door life,  and  to  confine  him  in  a  gaol 
because  he  refuses  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions, is,  in  all  conscience,  punishment 
enough  for  the  offence  he  has  committed 
without  subjecting  him  to  all  the  rigours 
of  the  imprisonment  inflicted  upon  a 
criminal.  To  subject  him  to  the  same 
punishment  as  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  to  treat  him  as  a 
criminal  prisoner,  is,  I  think,  unneces- 
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sarily  harsh  and  severe.  I  believe  there 
are  hon.  Members  here  who  know  what 
such  a  terrible  ordeal  is,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  Government  should  not 
make  this  decent  concession  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  asks  for.  I  would,  therefore, 
ask  the  Government  to  reconsider  the 
matter.  All  they  can  want  is  to  get  at 
the  evidence,  and  I  believe  they  would 
be  able  to  get  at  it  quite  as  well  by 
administering  the  law  humanely,  as  they 
can  by  administering  it  cruelly. 

Sir  EICHAED  WEBSTER :  As  far 
as  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton goes,  I  am  quite  ready  to  an- 
swer it  fairly,  although  I  am  bound  to 
refuse  the  concession  which  he  asserts 
to  be  a  matter  of  decency.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  argued  from  pro- 
misses  which  are  altogether  founded  on  a 
mistake.  He  has  stated,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  object  with  which  a  wit- 
ness is  called  is  to  get  evidence,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  Court.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  great  protection  to  the  wit- 
ness to  have  the  proceedings  in  such  a 
case  conducted  in  an  open  Court,  where 
the  witness  can  have  the  benefit  of  legal 
advice.  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  have  been  present  last 
night  when  we  were  discussing  a  similar 
point.  Both  in  England  and  Ireland 
justices  who  may  be  taking  preliminary 
evidence  with  regard  to  a  sworn  in- 
formation before  them  have  the  power 
of  excluding  everybody  from  the  Court, 
and  to  treat  the  inquiry  as  a  private  one. 
I  believe  that  that  practice  does  prevail 
when  it  is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  justice. 

Mb.  HENEYH.  FOWLER:  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
whether  he  is  aware  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  that  course  has  been  taken  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Most 
unquestionably ;  at  the  time  of  the  Fe- 
nian trials  it  was  constantly  done,  and  I 
could  mention  other  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  done  to  my  own  knowledge. 
It  has  been  the  law  of  England  for  40 
years,  and  of  Ireland  since  1851.  I 
merely  mention  the  fact ;  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing the  policy  of  the  matter.  There- 
fore there  is  no  weight  to  be  attached  to 
the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  regard  to  the  course  of  procedure 
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when  evidence  18  taken  in  an  open  Court. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that 
at  the  present  moment  a  witness  who  is 
called  upon  to  give  evidence,  and  who 
may  be  an  unwilling  witness,  is  entitled 
to  have  a  counsel  or  solicitor. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FOWLER:  That 
rule  applies  to  inquiries  held  in  open 
Court. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  That  is 
not  so.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to 
everything  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  said,  but  I  would  ask  him  to  be 
sure  of  his  law  before  he  lays  it  down. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  only  person 
in  Court  who  is  entitled  to  have  a 
counsel  or  solicitor  is  the  prisoner.  A 
witness  who  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  may  be  an  unwilling  witness 
brought  into  Court  by  summons  or  even 
by  means  of  a  warrant,  but  he  is  not 
entitled  to  be  represented  either  by 
counsel  or  by  a  solicitor.  The  only 
person  entitled  to  have  counsel  or  a 
solicitor  is  the  prisoner.  Therefore,  the 
second  public  protection  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  does  not 
exist  at  the  present  moment.  Then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  states  that,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  evidence  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted from  an  unwilling  witness  or  by  a 
process  of  law,  except  where  some  per- 
son is  in  charge.  Now,  the  inquiry 
proposed  by  this  Bill,  and  by  the  Act  of 
1882 — namely,  a  preliminary  inquiry — 
already  exists,  and  may  be  entered  into 
before  a  person  is  charged,  and  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  power  of  holding  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  should  become  part  of 
the  permanent  law  of  the  land.  As- 
suming that  it  is  right  to  have  a  preli- 
minary inquiry,  and  that  it  is  proper  to 
have  a  preliminary  inquiry  although  no 
person  may  be  charged,  what  difference 
ought  we  to  make  in  the  way  in  which 
a  witness  is  to  be  treated  and  punished 
if  he  refuses  to  ansvver  the  question  put 
to  him  whether  a  person  is  charged  or 
not  ?  In  both  cases  the  proceedings 
would  probably  bo  on  sworn  informa- 
tion that  a  crime  had  been  committed. 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  in  the 
one  case  a  person  is  charged,  whereas  in 
the  other  it  is  alleged  that  some  person 
or  persons  unknown  have  been  guilty  of 
crime.  In  the  interest  of  a  real  desire 
to  get  at  the  truth,  which  I  am  certain 
actuates  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
much  as  anybody  else,  what  difference 


ought  there  to  be  in  the  treatment  of  an 
unwilling  witness  ?  We  submit  that,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  assimilated  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  indictable  offences 
to  those  which  are  punishable  by  sum- 
mary conviction,  the  usual  consequences 
should  follow  in  both  cases,  and  that 
the  change  ought  to  make  no  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  the  obligations  of 
a  witness  to  answer  a  question  or  the 
punishment  of  an  unwilling  or  recal- 
citrant witness.  I  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  three  grounds  which 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  are  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, if  he  will  allow  me  respectfully  to 
say  so — that  the  deduction  which  he 
draws  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
drawn,  and  that  this  is  certainly  not  the 
time  to  alter  the  law  either  as  regards 
the  punishment  or  the  treatment  of  a 
witness. 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary, 
S.) :  I  am  very  much  surprised  that  the 
Government  should  stick  by  this  portion 
of  the  clause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
breath  has  been  almost  taken  away  by 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster).  Why  does  he  not  apply  the 
torture  at  once ;  why  does  he  not  go  over 
to  Lambeth  and  get  a  thumb- screw  and 
a  rack,  and  all  the  old  instruments  of 
torture,  and  apply  them  ?  The  proposal 
of  the  Government  is  absolutely  mon- 
strous. Under  the  last  Coercion  Act,  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  recal- 
citrant witness  was  treated  as  a  first-class 
misdemeanant,  and,  although  he  was 
retained  in  solitary  confinement  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  out  of  the  24, 
he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  bed,  and, 
if  he  chose,  to  have  his  own  doctor.  It 
will  be  altogether  different  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  There  may  be  a 
number  of  men  put  in  prison,  but  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  associate  or  come 
together,  or  take  exercise  together,  but 
will  be  compelled,  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  to  take  their 
exercise  with  ordinary  criminals,  or,  at 
least,  with  untried  criminals.  I  remem- 
ber what  occurred  to  myself  when  I  was 
in  prison  under  similar  circumstances.  I 
was  compelled  to  take  an  hour's  exer- 
cise at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on 
one  occasion  I  was  required  at  a  couple 
of  paces'  distance  to  follow  a  little  boy 
who  had  been  brought  in  the  day  before. 
That  child  was  one  mass  of  sores,  from 
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head  to  foot ;  his  eyes  were  almost  melt- 
ing out  of  his  head,  his  shoes  were  slip- 
ping from  his  feet,  and  he  displayed  one 
mass  of  sores  all  over  his  body.  I  was 
compelled  to  walk  round  the  prison  yard 
behind  him  until  I  became  sick,  and 
absolutely  fell  to  the  ground.  I  pro- 
tested over  and  over  again,  but  my  pro- 
tests were  unheeded  until  I  fell  down, 
and  the  doctor  was  sent  for  to  revive  mo. 
Under  the  prison  regulations,  I  was 
compelled  to  take  my  exercise  daily  with 
every  criminal  who  might  have  been 
brought  in  the  night  before,  and  for 
what  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  may  say  that  crime  must  have 
been  committed.  Had  I  committed  a 
crime  ?  No,  Sir ;  I  had  not,  and  yet  this 
is  the  punishment  I  received,  and  what 
I  presume  the  Government  now  propose 
to  award  again.  In  my  case  they  drew 
no  distinction  between  a  man  who  had 
committed  no  crime  and  the  most  hard- 
ened criminal.  I  had  refused  to  dis- 
close to  the  magistrate  what  I  was  i^so- 
lutely  ignorant  of.  I  contend  that  treat- 
ment of  that  sort  is  simply  monstrous. 
When  I  read  the  Amendment  I  thought 
the  Government  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  acceding  to  it,  for  I  felt  it  would 
be  an  act  of  barbarity  to  retain  the  clause 
in  its  present  shape.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  going  back  to  the  tortures  of 
olden  times,  which  were  resorted  to 
to  compel  prisoners  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  at  the  inquisition.  It 
is  nothing  short  of  torture  to  attempt  to 
compel  men  to  disclose  facts  of  which 
they  know  nothing  whatever,  as  it  was 
in  my  case.  I  desire  to  make  no  appeal 
whatever  to  the  Government,  because  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  in  vain.  I  am 
sure  that  they  and  their  officials  in  Ire- 
land revel  in  acts  of  injustice  just  as 
swine  revel  in  mire.  The  Government, 
in  order  to  support  the  acts  of  their  offi- 
cials in  Ireland,  reduce  themselves  to  the 
same  condition.  I  will  not,  therefore, 
indulge  in  the  language  of  appeal,  and 
demean  myself  or  humble  myself  before 
them  in  order  to  entreat  them  to  do  that 
which  in  no  civilized  country  ought  to  be 
refused.  I  said  to  myself  when  I  read 
the  Amendment—*'  Surely  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  propose  to  adhere  to  their 
proposition."  I  have  not  been  present 
during  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  but 
knowing  as  I  do  the  temper  of  the  men 
who  superintend  these  prisons,  and  the 
way  in  which  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
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used  for  the  persecution  of  political  op- 
ponents instead  of  the  prevention  of 
crime,  I  have  very  little  expectation  that 
a  Tory  Government  will  accept  such  an 
Amendment  as  this.  I  am  personally 
too  indignant  to  argue  the  matter  in 
anything  like  good  temper.  If  the  Go- 
vernment adhere  to  a  clause  of  this 
nature,  I  say  that  they  will  make  them- 
selves part  and  parcel  of  this  system  of 
government,  and  of  that  system  of  offi- 
cialism in  Ireland,  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  civilized  country. 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  :  I  only 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral misunderstood  and  misinterpreted 
me.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  that  I  based  my  argument  on  three 
points,  the  principal  one.  of  which  was 
that  the  proposed  inquiry  differs  from 
any  other  inquiry  in  being  held  in  pri- 
vate instead  of  in  open  Court.  He  added 
that  I  ought  to  know  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  exists  a  power  to  exclude 
the  public  during  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation. Now,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and,  acting  in  that 
capacity,  I  never  knew  a  case  m  which 
a  preliminary  inquiry  was  conducted  in 
private  and  the  witnesses  ordered  out 
of  Court.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman alluded  to  certain  cases  in  con- 
nection with  Fenianism ;  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  there  having  been  any 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course,  unless 
under  those  exceptional  circumstances. 
With  regard  to  my  second  point,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  somewhat  twisted  what  I 
said.  I  did  not  speak  as  a  lawyer,  but 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  he  says  that  I  spoke  of  the  right  of 
a  witness  not  to  be  left  entirely  without 
protection,  but  to  have  a  legal  adviser 
present.  I  never  dreamt  of  saying  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  but  I  said  that  there 
were  always  present  representatives  of 
persons  who  were  accused,  who  took 
care  that  no  improper  questions  were 
put.  The  Committee  have  been  asked 
to  insert  a  clause  to  provide  that  wit- 
nesses called  up  for  examination  in 
secret  should  have  the  right  of  having  a 
legal  adviser  present;  but  the  Com- 
mittee refused  to  accept  that  proposition. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
has  said  that  it  would  do  no  harm  if  the 
clause  were  extended  to  crimes  in  Eng- 
land. I  candidly  confess  to  the  hon.  and 
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learned  Attorney  General  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who  think  that  that  might  bo 
so,  if  it  were  extended  to  crimes,  but  to 
crimes  only,  and  not  to  political  offences. 
I  believe  that  in  such  cases  a  great 
many  crimes,  which  now  go  undiscovered, 
would  be  detected.  What  I  protest 
against  in  regard  to  this  clause  is,  that 
not  only  accused  persons,  but  witnesses 
who  are  asked  to  give  evidence  against 
them  will  be  subjected  to  a  much  more 
severe  punishment  than  their  offence 
warrants. 

Mr.  T.  fey  (Darlington) :  I  hope 
the  Government  will  reconsider  the  mat- 
tor.  The  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  is  precisely  the  an- 
swer which  might  have  been  given  300 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 
when  persons  were  sent  to  prison  be- 
cause they  declined  to  answer  questions 
which  were  put  to  them,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  torture  in  an  attempt  to  make 
them  answer.  There  are  often  ques- 
tions which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
answer  without  incriminating  himself  or 
his  nearest  friends.  I  think  the  Amend- 
ment is  one  which  ought  to  commend 
itself  to  every  Member  of  the  House, 
and  I  really  believe  that  it  would  do  so, 
if  hon.  Members  on  the  opposite  Benches 
did  not  believe  that  they  were  bound  to 
follow  their  Party.  We  are  now  told 
that  when  the  witnesses  answer  the 
questions  put  to  them  they  will  be  set 
free.  But  that  was  precisely  what  was 
said  by  the  inquisitors  centuries  ago.  I 
trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  reconsider  the  attitude  they  have 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'HEA  (Donegal,  W.) :  I  feel 
bound  to  protest  against  the  cold-blooded 
and  brutal  attitude  which  Iler  Majesty's 
Government  have  taken  up.  There  are 
hon.  Members  of  this  House  who  know 
from  previous  experience  in  Ireland 
what  prison  discipline  is,  and  the  bru- 
tality which  is  exercised  towards  pri- 
soners in  the  Irish  gaols.  It  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prisoners  to 
whom  this  Amendment  applies  are  not 
malefactors  who  have  been  found  guilty, 
but  simply  men  summoned  to  give  evi- 
dence, and  various  motives  may  prompt 
and  actuate  them  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence sought  to  be  extorted  from  them 
in  a  preliminary  inquiry.  It  might  so 
happen  that  some  of  my  hon.  Friends  and 
myself  might  be  called  upon   to  give 


evidence  as  to  the  action  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  and  his  connection  with  the 
Plan  of  Campaign.  Personally,  I  should 
certainly  refuse  to  give  any  evidence, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  I  should  un- 
doubtedly be  prepared  to  endure  all  the 
horrors  and  the  tortures  Her  Majesty's 
Government  might  be  prepared  to  in- 
flict upon  me,  for  a  refusal  to  give  evi- 
dence in  such  a  case  and  under  such 
circumstances.  I  trust  that  the  Amend- 
ment will  be  pressed  to  a  Division. 
Hon.  Members  will  then  see  how  much 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  breasts  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  and  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit 
on  the  opposite  Benches,  as  well  as 
their  Friends  and  Colleagues,  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  who  sit  on  these  Benches. 

Mr.  FINLAY  (Inverness,  &c.):  One 
would  imagine  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  has  just  spoken  thinks  that  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  is  to  treat 
those  who  refuse  to  answer  questions  in 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind  as  if  they  were 
the  greatest  criminals  and  were  to  be 
treated  in  some  way  different  from  those 
who  refuse  to  answer  questions  in  any 
other  inquiry.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  facts.  As  I  understand  the  clause, 
it  merely  means  that  a  witness  who  re- 
fuses to  answer  questions  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  will  be  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  would  a  witness  who 
refuses  to  answer  questions  when  anyone 
is  accused  may  now  be  treated.  Can  it 
be  seriously  alleged  that  it  is  a  less 
heinous  offence,  or  an  offence  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion,  for  a  witness  to  refuse 
to  answer  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  than 
for  a  witness  to  refuse  to  answer  when 
there  is  a  person  accused  ?  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
should  be  held  at  all ;  but  we  are  not 
discussing  that  issue  now,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler)  seemed 
to  be  levelled  at  the  general  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  hold  inquiries 
of  this  kind  with  regard  to  a  particular 
kind  of  offence.  That  is  not  the  question 
we  are  discussing ;  but  it  is  whether 
wo  are  to  treat  witnesses  who  are  con- 
tumacious in  these  inquiries  in  any  way 
different  from  that  which  is  applicable 
to  other  cases.  To  my  mind,  that  is  a 
question  which  does  not  admit  of  arga« 
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ment.  With  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  prison  discipline,  no  doubt 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  our  prison  discipline 
which  certainly  demands  reform,  and  I 
would  cordially  join  in  any  movement 
to  relax  severities  which  are  wholly  un- 
called for ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  the  House,  in  passing  a  section 
to  provide  for  inquiries  of  this  kind,  to 
say  that  witnesses  who  are  contumacious 
shall  be  put  on  a  different  platform  from 
other  witnesses  who  are  contumacious. 
Sir  CHAELES  EUSSELL  ( Hackney. 
S.) :  I  do  not  think  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Inver- 
ness has  done  complete  justice,  or,  in- 
deed, anything  like  justice,  to  the  argu- 
ment of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler).  I  am  sorry,  also, 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  first 
intervention  in  Committee  should  be  to 
resist  an  attempt  to  mitigate  some  of  the 
possible  inconveniences  to  individuals 
from  the  operation  of  this  exceptional 
legislation.  The  first  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  Government  pro- 
fess to  justify  the  introduction  of  this 
process,  which  is  one  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  English  law,  by  a  reference  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Scotch  law.  But  we  have 
heard  from  Scotch  lawyers  that  the  prac- 
tice there  only  applies  to  voluntary  wit- 
nesses. This  is  one  difference  which 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  over- 
looked. The  witness  in  Scotland  can 
claim  the  right  of  having  the  deposi- 
tions returned  to  him,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  destroying  a  record  of  the 
evidence.  We  are  now  dealing  with  a 
witness  who  does  not  come  forward 
voluntarily.  He  may  be  a  witness  who 
is  under  suspicion  himself,  and  yet  he  is 
obliged  to  answer,  even  although  his 
answer  should  criminate  himself,  any 
questions  relating  to  the  offence  as  to 
which  the  inquiry  is  being  hold.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  lost  sight  of  this  further  dif- 
ference between  this  enactment  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Scotch  law  —  the 
almost  obsolete  and  unused  provisions  of 
the  Scotch  law  in  regard  to  which  this 
Bill  is  supposed  to  afford  some  analogy. 
That  difference  is  this — that  under  the 
Scotch  system  the  witness  is  brought 
before  the  Sheriff,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Procurator  Fiscal,  who  is  the  person 
who  collects  the  data  on  which  the  wit- 
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ness  is  examined.  The  magistrate  ia 
not  an  active  party  to  the  inquiry ;  he  is 
rather  there  for  the  protection  of  the 
witness;  whereas,  under  this  Bill,  the 
magistrate  will  be  a  party  to  the  in- 
quiry, which  will  assume  an  inquisitorial 
character  rather  than  that  of  a  protec- 
tion. I  think  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  when  he  spoke  with  that  high 
tone  of  severity  which  he  adopts  of 
the  fearful  act  of  contumacy  committed 
by  a  man  who  refuses  to  give  evidence, 
might  have  borne  these  facts  in  mind, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  principle  is 
unknown  to  the  general  law  of  Eng- 
land. You  will  also  be  dealing  with  a 
class  of  witnesses  who  do  not  know 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  know  what 
the  law  is.  You  propose  to  deprive  the 
witness  of  the  protecting  influence  of 
Judge,  counsel,  or  solicitor,  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  expected  that  a  man  with- 
out any  desire  to  commit  contumacy,  as 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  calls  it,  may 
honestly  refuse  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him,  believing  that  he  is  justified 
in  so  refusing.  This  is  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent offence  from  that  of  frustrating  a 
criminal  inquiry,  and  I  think  there  is 
clear  ground  for  drawing  a  distinction 
between  those  who  are  and  those  who 
are  not  voluntary  witnesses. 

Thb  chief  SECEETAEY  fob  IEE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.J.Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  do  not  rise  to  add  anything  to  the 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  Government 
which  has  been  made  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  near  me,  and  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Inverness 
(Mr.  Finlay).  I  rise  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  an  error  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down  (Sir  Charles 
Eussell)  on  a  matter  of  law.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  the  pro- 
cedure introduced  into  this  Bill  is  un- 
known to  the  law  of  England.  In  that 
he  is  in  error,  as  he  will  find,  if  he  will 
refer  to  the  Explosives  Act. 

SiK  CHAELES  EUSSELL :  I  said  the 
general  law  of  England.  I  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  that  particular  Act  deal- 
ing with  a  particular  crime. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  I  quite  ac- 
cept  that ;  but  the  phrase  used  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  that 
it  was  unknown  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

Sir  CHAELES  EUSSELL  :  I  meant 
the  general  law. 
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Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  it  is  now  part  of  tho  law 
of  England,  haviDg  been  made  so  two 
years  ago.  Right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site introduced  the  principle  into  their 
Explosives  Act  of  1882,  and  if  it  is  a 
gross  injustice,  let  them  get  out  of  their 
own  Act. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land has  discovered  one  particular  Eng- 
lish Act  containing  a  procedure  of  this 
kind,  and  it  is  the  Explosives  Act,  which 
ha3  regard  to  oflfences  that  are  only  in  a 
high  degree  criminal,  but  are  anti-social 
and  almost  unnatural,  going  beyond  the 
lines  of  human  nature  and  beyond  the 
lines  of  human  crime.  It  is  from  an  Act 
of  this  kind  that  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  taken ;  and  it  is  now  to  be 
adopted  in  a  case  in  which  a  man  is 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  as  to  whe- 
ther someone  has  induced  some  other 
person  to  take  or  not  to  take  a  particular 
part,  or  to  deal  or  not  to  deal  with  some 
other  person.  That  is  the  parallel  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given,  and  the 
advantage  he  has  derived  from  tho  study 
of  the  English  law. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  be  of  opinion 
that  one  ought  to  protect  a  witness  in  a 
case  of  ordinary  crime,  but  to  leave  him 
unprotected  if  the  crime  is  serious.  I  do 
not  understand  that  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  is  relevant  to  the  dis- 
cussion at  all.  If  witnesses  deserve  to 
be  protected  at  all,  they  deserve  to  be 
protected  always.  It  is  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  say  that  the  Act  cited  dealt  with 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  called 
anti-social  crimes.  The  ground  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  differs 
from  the  ground  taken  by  the  two  pre- 
ceding speakers.  They  rested  their  ob- 
jerttions  on  the  ground  that  witnesses 
were  unprotected.  I  believe  that  wit- 
nesses would  be  as  amply  protected  as 
they  are  under  the  existing  law.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  new 
ground  in  speaking  not  of  the  protection 
of  witnesses,  but  of  the  character  of  the 
crime,  which  will  be  dealt  with  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  clause.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  limit  the  clause  if 
he  likes,  but  do  not  let  him  drag  in  now 
an  argument  which  is  wholly  irrelevant. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) :  I 
contend  that  the  confusion  is  with  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, who  never  seems  able  to  see  any 
point,  however  plainly  it  may  be  put 
before  him,  and  who,  in  this  case, 
fails  to  see  the  difference  between  a 
severity  of  treatment  which  may  be 
meted  out  to  a  i)erson  guilty  of  a  very 
small  offence,  and  an  obdurate  witness 
under  the  Explosives  Act,  who  is  pro- 
perly deemed  guilty  of  an  anti-social 
crime.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
missed  that  point  altogether,  and  the 
whole  of  his  indignation  falls  to  the 
ground,  as  it  did  on  a  previous  occasion 
two  or  three  nights  ago.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  late  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Charles  Russell)  made  one 
mistake  in  the  observations  he  addressed 
to  the  Committee.  He  spoke  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Unionist  Member  for  Inver- 
ness (Mr.  Finlay)  as  having  spoken  for 
the  first  time  on  this  Bill.  I  beg  to 
inform  him  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  spoke  on  another  occasion, 
although  his  speech  was  not  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  but  to  prop  up  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  measure  now 
before  the  Committee  in  the  severest 
nossible  manner.  The  hon.  and  learned 
tJnionist  Member  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that,  although  he  supports  this 
clause,  he  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
question  hereafter  under  certain  con- 
ditions. He,  therefore,  fully  admits  the 
impropriety  of  this  severe  treatment. 
All  he  says  is — **  Why  introduce  a  new 
law  now  ?  "  I  will  tell  him  why.  It  is 
because  the  Government  are  introducing 
a  new  law  altogether,  to  which,  I  main- 
tain, we  have  no  right  to  tack  on  a  con- 
dition of  circumstances  which  does  not 
attach  to  the  action  of  the  Courts  and 
the  action  of  justice  in  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  in  regard  to  other  matters.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
England  asked  why  there  should  be 
any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  a 
witness  who  comes  under  the  action  of 
the  law  as  it  exists  now  and  another 
witness  who  will  come  under  the  action 
of  this  measure  ?  The  reason  is  yrety 
simple.  Under  the  laws  that  exist  now 
the  examination  of  a  witness  is  in  public. 
The  witness  is,  therefore,  protected;  and 
it  is  childish  to  compare  the  secret  in- 
quiry now  proposed  to  be  held  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Feace  with  an  inquiry  in 
open  Court  under  present  circumstances. 
The  Government  are  introducing  a  sys- 
tem of  secret  inquisitorial  examination, 
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and  they  are  putting  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
had  no  judicial  training,  and  who  are 
totally  unfit  to  exercise  powers  one- 
half  as  strong  as  these.  Let  me  give 
an  instance  of  an  inquisitorial  exa- 
mination which  may  take  place  to- 
day. It  will  take  place  under  the 
auspices  of  a  man  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  law, 
whereas,  when  this  Bill  is  passed,  those 
secret  inquiries  will  take  place  before  a 
half-pay  military  or  naval  officer  with 
no  judicial  training  whatever.  If  the 
power  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  non-official  man,  there  might 
not  be  the  same  objection  as  now  exists, 
because,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
exercise  the  power  placed  in  his  hands 
justly  and  fairly.  But  is  there  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  either  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  who  dares  to  express  an  inde- 
pendent opinion,  who  will  say  he  be- 
lieves that  in  one  single  instance  the 
powers  given  to  a  Besident  Magistrate 
under  this  Bill  will  be  exercised  fairly 
and  justly  in  the  case  of  any  unfortunate 
man  who  may  be  brought  before  him  ? 
We  know  perfectly  well,  from  our  past 
experiences  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
Besident  Magistrates  have  exercised 
their  power,  and  in  which  they  are 
daily  exercising  that  power  now,  that 
it  is  exercised  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  criminals,  but  in  many 
cases  for  purposes  which  are  highly  im- 
proper, and  would  never  for  a  moment 
receive  the  sanction  of  this  House.  The 
great  probability  is,  that  these  Besident 
Magistrates,  when  they  obtain  these 
powers,  will  put  questions  to  witnesses 
which  they  have  no  right  to  put,  and 
which  an  unfortunate  and  ignorant  pea- 
sant brought  before  them  cannot  discuss 
or  argue,  but  which,  from  a  sort  of  na- 
tural instinct,  he  will  decline  to  answer. 
Is  it  humane,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  refuse  the  concession  that 
is  now  asked  ?  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  learned  language  on  the  subject ; 
but  let  us  get  back  to  the  point  at  which 
we  started.  When  all  the  learned  lan- 
guage which  has  been  used  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  is  got  rid  of,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  only  demand  which  is 
made  upon  them  is  that  a  witness  sent 
to  prison  imder  this  clause  shall  receive 
some  treatment  more  humane  than  that 
which  the  Government  propose.  All  the 
pious  indignation  which  has  been  used 
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on  this  occasion  on.  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  which  is  used  nowadays 
about  a  dozen  times  a  night,  is  simply 
directed  against  the  Amendment.  Jxl 
asking  for  a  little  more  humanity  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  we  are  simply 
demanding  that  these  prisoners  shall 
have  a  little  more  fresh  air  than  they 
will  get  under  the  clause  as  it  now 
stands.  The  whole  refusal  of  the  Go- 
vernment, based  on  high-flown  argu- 
ments, is  directed  against  that  one  con- 
cession, that  the  men  sent  to  prison  under 
the  clause  shall  be  able  to  spend  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  fresh  air.  As  the 
clause  now  stands,  a  man  may  be  sent 
to  prison,  perhaps,  for  refusing  to  answer 
a  question  which  never  ought  to  have 
been  put  to  him,  and  which  he  may  have 
been  perfectly  justified  in  not  answering. 
He  has,  however,  no  means  of  protecting 
himself,  and  when  in  prison  he  is  to  bo 
allowed  only  an  hour  and  a-half  a-day 
of  fresh  air.  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
imagine  what  that  means  in  the  case  of 
a  man  in  a  healthy  condition,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  an  out-door  life,  and 
who  finds  himself  penned  up  in  a  cell 
little  bigger  than  a  band- box  ?  All  we 
ask  is,  that  he  shall  have  a  little  better 
treatment  in  order  to  enable  him  to  en- 
dure his  imprisonment ;  and,  in  impri- 
soning a  man  under  such  circumstances, 
is  it  not  right  that  we  should  give  him 
some  small  chance  of  preserving  his 
health  and  life  ?  Let  any  one  of  the  pious 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench  ask 
himself  this  question :  What  would  be 
his  condition  if  he  were  compelled  to 
spend  three  or  four  months  in  a  small 
cell,  with  scarcely  any  light,  no  books 
to  read,  and  only  an  hour  and  a-half  a- 
day  for  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  and  that 
only  in  the  courtyard  of  the  prison  ?  In 
what  condition  would  he  find  himself 
at  the  end  of  that  time  ?  Be  it  remem- 
bered, too,  that  this  treatment  is  to  be 
meted  out  to  men  who  have  been  guilty 
of  no  crime  or  offence  themselves,  but 
who  simply  decline  to  answer  questions 
which  they  consider  to  be  unfair.  Is 
this  anything  more  than  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  thumb-screw  ?  You  are  act- 
ing on  a  man's  mind  in  a  way  which 
must  weaken  his  mental  powers  as  well 
as  destroy  him  physically.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  says 
that  a  witness  may  only  have  to  remain 
in  prison  for  eight  days,  and  that  he  can 
get  out  then  if  he  consents  to  answer 
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tho  questions  put  to  him.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  taken  for  granted  that  the  man 
would  act  again  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  he  is  more  likely  to  remain  in  prison 
lor  eight  months  than  to  come  out  at  tho 
end  of  eight  days.  This  treatment,  there- 
fore, simply  amounts  to  torture.  Is  it 
calculated  to  do  the  (rovernment  any 
good,  or  to  do  good  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, law,  and  order?  Is  it  calculated  to 
raise  the  Government  in  the  opinion  of 
those  Conservative  working  classes  to 
whom  they  are  so  fond  of  appealing  out- 
side this  House,  when  it  is  said  that  unfor- 
tunate men  who  have  been  guilty  of  no 
crime,  but  who,  from  a  feeling  of  gene- 
rosity, or  it  may  be  folly,  refuse  to 
answer  questions  which  probably  they 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer, 
are  not  to  have  this  small  modicum  of 
humanity  extended  towards  them,  but 
they  are  to  be  treated  in  a  manner 
worthy  only  of  tho  days  of  the  rack  and 
the  thumb-screw  ? 

Mr.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  I 
cannot  help  making  one  observation  in 
regard  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Inverness  (Mr. 
Finlay).  We  now  know  the  precise 
extent  to  which  the  Liberal  Unionists 
are  prepared  to  go  in  support  of  the 
present  Government.  Whenever  there 
is  a  piece  of  dirty  work  to  be  done,  or 
an  especially  brutal  act  to  be  defended, 
we  are  sure  to  find  one  of  the  76  Unionist 
Members  coming  in  with  all  the  learned 
eloquence  he  can  command  to  do  it  or 
to  defend  it.  Unlike  most  of  my  Col- 
leagues, I  have  not  been  in  prison  myself, 
but  I  have  acquainted  myself,  never- 
theless, with  the  treatment  to  which 
prisoners  under  this  section  will  be 
subjected.  What  is  that  treatment  ?  A 
prisoner  is  required  to  get  up  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  he  is  allowed  one  hour 
for  exercise ;  he  is  then  to  go  back  and 
scrub  his  cell,  empty  the  slops,  and  after 
that  is  done,  stop  inside  all  day  with  the 
exception  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  then 
go  to  bed  and  stay  there  until  6  o'clock 
next  morning.  He  gets  six  ounces  of 
bread  in  the  morning,  and  a  pint  of  some- 
thing like  ditch-water.  He  is  provided 
with  10  or  12  potatoes  at  dinner,  and 
a  piece  of  meat  like  cow's  ear.  This 
is  the  humane  treatment  advocated 
for  untried  prisoners  by  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Member  for  Inverness !  And 
to  whom  is  it  to  be  applied?  It  is 
intended  to  apply  to  a  good  many  of  the 


Irish  priests  and  respectable  farmers 
and  labourers  in  Ireland.  I  cannot  help 
congratulating  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  humanity  he 
has  displayed  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate. For  some  days  past  we  have  been 
wondering  what  particular  functions  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  to  perform  in 
connection  with  his  duty  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary. We  now  find  out  that  his  chief 
duty  here  and  in  Ireland  will  be  to  act 
as  Chief  Gaoler.  His  work  will  be  con- 
fined to  putting  men  in  prison,  and  treat- 
ing them  there  as  inhumanly  as  possible. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  a 
man  need  only  be  in  prison  for  eight 
days.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  after  under- 
going eight  days'  imprisonment  of  this 
natuie.  But  I  must  remind  him  that 
after  having  been  confined  in  prison  for 
eight  days  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  a  man  from  being  re-imprisoned 
if  he  still  refused  to  answer  the  ques* 
tioQS  put  to  him.  Asa  matter  of  fact, 
he  might  be  re- committed  again  and 
again  for  all  the  days  of  his  life,  because 
we  know  that  this  Bill  is  to  last  for  ever. 
He  says  the  prisoner  can  get  out,  if  he 
likes,  by  answering  the  questions.  That 
reminds  me  of  what  Cromwell  is  asserted 
to  have  said,  when  the  Papists  com- 
plained of  the  harsh  treatment  to  which 
thej?  were  subjected.  They  were  told — 
**  You  have  only  to  turn  Protestant  and 
forswear  the  Mass."  It  is  the  argument 
of  the  highway  robber,  who  says  to  his 
victim  that  he  has  only  to  give  up  his 
money  to  escape  with  his  life.  Thatisprac^- 
tically  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Gaoler  of  Ireland  recommends  in 
this  ease.  I  think  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  throws  a  great  light  on 
the  spirit  in  which  this  measure  will  be 
administered.  We  have  now  received 
the  first  important  indication  which  has 
yet  been  given  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
measure  has  been  conceived,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out.  We  have  to-night  had  an  exhibi- 
tion of  cynical  brutality  for  which  I  was 
not  prepared,  although  I  was  afraid  that 
a  good  deal  of  it  was  likely  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  if  this  brutality  is 
to  be  exercised  in  the  administration  of 
this  Bill,  the  Government  will  produce 
a  good  deal  more  disorder  in  Ireland 
than  is  found  to  exist  there  now,  and 
will  probably  make  things  much  worse 
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than  they  found  them  when  they  entered 
into  OfEce.  The  attitude  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary,  in 
this  matter,  is  characteristic  of  all  his 
acts  in  this  House.  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  speech  of  his,  or  a  single  answer 
to  a  Question  put  to  him  in  this  House, 
in  which  ho  has  not  betrayed  the  same 
spirit  —  the  same  indifiPerence  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the 
same  contempt  for  their  opinions  and 
desires.  I  can  assure  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  his  attitude  is  being 
closely  watched  in  Ireland,  and  I  believe 
that  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England 
also,  his  attitude  is  condemned. 

Mr.  PICTON  (Leicester):  I  am 
anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  support 
of  the  Amendment.  The  wickedest  vice 
of  this  most  intolerable  Bill  is  that  it  is 
intended  to  persecute  cruelly  the  Irish 
people  for  their  loyalty  to  one  another. 
Who  are  the  witnesses  specially  aimed 
at  in  this  clause  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is,  in 
the  main,  witnesses  who  are  called  in  to 
testify  as  to  murders  and  real  crimes,  be- 
cause there  appear  to  be  scarcely  any  of 
those  kind  of  crimes  committed  in  Ire- 
land ;  indeed,  they  are  much  fewer  than 
in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  witnesses 
aimed  at  are  those  who  happen  to  possess 
the  confidence  of  their  fellows,  and  who, 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  have 
been  aggrieved  by  a  cruel  system  of  rack- 
rent.  It  is  witnesses  who  know  anything 
of  combinations  not  to  pay  excessive 
rents  who  are  specially  aimed  at.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  in  some  circum- 
stances the  reticence  of  a  witness  may 
not  be  a  virtue  rather  than  a  vice.  In 
times  past,  when  other  unjust  laws 
oppressed  the  people  of  this  country,  it 
has  been  so  regarded  when  unjust  laws 
were  directed  against  the  combination  of 
labour ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  virtue  on 
the  part  of  the  oppressed  to  withhold 
their  testimony  against  their  fellows  either 
under  threats  or  hopes  of  reward.  So, 
also,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  there  may 
be  circumstances  in  Ireland  in  which  I 
myself  would  very  much  prefer  to  shut 
my  mouth  and  resolve  to  say  nothing 
whatever,  rather  than  gain  some  little 
temporary  reward  or  freedom  from  per- 
sonal suffering  by  telling  all  I  knew  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  my 
fellow  men  had  combined.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  mistake  in  the  relations  of  the 
British  Government  with  Ireland  that 
constant  attacks  should  be  made  upon 
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the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people  one  to 
another.  If  Great  Britain  had  only 
known  how  to  appreciate  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Irish  people  one  to  the  other  in 
times  gone  by^  we  might  have  been  a 
happy  and  United  Kingdom  now.  Be- 
cause the  Amendment  tends  to  lessen  the 
vice  of  the  Bill  I  shall  most  heartily 
support  it.  It  may  bo  said  that  the 
magistrate  will  have  no  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  one  reticent  witness 
and  another,  but  I  am  not  at  all  inclined 
to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  any  magis- 
trates as  to  men  who  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Resident  Magistrates  will  always 
have  the  interests  of  the  landlord  class  at 
heart,  and  that  they  will  regard  as  a 
most  unpardonable  crime  any  combina- 
tion against  that  class.  As  the  Go- 
vernment tell  us  that  this  Bill  is  aimed 
at  crime  and  not  at  political  combination, 
I  hope  they  will  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  words  by  allowing  this  Amendment 
to  pass. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
There  is  one  suggestion  I  desire  to  make. 
I  think  no  man  ought  to  be  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  for  more  than  20 
hours,  at  any  rate,  out  of  the  24.  Even 
the  Liberal  Unionists  will  hardly  object 
to  that.  My  object  is  to  give  these  un- 
fortunate men  something  like  exercise. 
To  restrict  people  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  farming  work  and  out-door 
exercise,  and  to  keep  them  in  solitary 
confinement  for  20  hours  out  of  the  24, 
is  a  refinement  of  cruelty  which  I 
imagine  the  Committee  will  scarcely 
approve.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  no  man  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  more  than  20  hours  a- day. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  some 
reasonable  amount  of  exercise  should 
be  allowed  to  men  who  are  placed  in 
these  unfortunate  circumstances. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  The  whole 
question  of  prison  regulations  will  be 
looked  into  and  considered,  and  if  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  harshness  or 
brutality  exists  we  will  do  our  best  to 
cure  it.  But  the  Government  most  dis- 
tinctly take  their  stand  upon  the  position 
which  has  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained to  the  Committee,  and  they 
make  no  difference  between  witnesses 
imprisoned  under  this  Act  and  witnesses 
imprisoned  under  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  (Liverpool, 
Scotland):    I  must  express  my   great 
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astonishment  that  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Inverness  (Mr. 
Finlay)  interferes  in  this  debate  it  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  Go- 
vernment in  brutality,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
Bill.  I  have  listened  with  astonishment, 
I  may  almost  say  that  I  have  listened 
with  disgust,  and  with  an  indignation  I 
can  scarcely  control,  to  the  arguments 
and  speeches  I  have  heard  in  support  of 
this  clause.  I  suppose  it  will  be  news  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Inverness  to  know 
that  this  is  almost  the  only  country  which 
retains  a  want  of  distinction  between 
ordinary  offences  and  political  offences. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of 
Ireland  that  has  left  more  dark  and  more 
bitter  memories  than  the  manner  in  which 
political  prisoners  have  been  treated  in 
Ireland.  I  have  here  an  extract  from 
the  Report  of  Dr.  Macdonald  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  arrested 
under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  That  gentleman,  who  was 
then  physician  of  Mountjoy  Prison, 
states  that  one  prisoner — Thomas  Burke 
— showed  undoubted  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity ;  that  another  named  Fioigan 
gave  way  to  paroxysms  brought  on  by 
conQnement ;  that  another  named  Feeny 
was  considered  altogether  unfit  to  be 
Bubjoctod  to  prison  discipline;  and  that 
a  fourth  named  Burnes  was  considered 
unfit  to  go  away  from  the  prison  with- 
out someone  in  charge  of  him.  Dr. 
Macdonald  says  that  ho  had  no  doubt 
that  the  severe  prison  discipline  had 
produced  these  results,  and  he  adds  that 
in  some  cases  there  was  a  probability  of 
the  prisoners  committing  suicide.  He, 
therefore,  recommended  a  relaxation  of 
the  prison  discipline,  especially  ia  regard 
to  untried  prisoners.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  result  was  that  a  large  number 
of  these  men  did  become  insane :  and  I 
am  speaking  within  the  knowledge  of 
hon.  Mombers  around  me  when  I  say 
that  more  than  one  of  the  prisoners  met 
his  death  by  his  own  hand  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mental  disturbance  created 
by  the  confinement  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  Martin  Carey  was 
driven  to  insanity  by  treatment  such  as 
the  Government  propose  to  enact  by  this 
Bill,  aud  Martin  Carey  found  his  death 
in  the  Liffey.  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  leaders  of  the  dynamite  con- 
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spiracy  are  mostly  men  whose  reason 
has  been  unhinged,  and  whose  appre- 
ciation of  right  and  wrong  has  been 
obliterated  by  the  cruelties  practised 
upon  them  in  confinement  in  Ireland. 
Insanity  has  in  many  cases  been  the 
result.  There  is  nothing  which  an  Irish- 
man resents  so  bitterly  as  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  treatment  he  has  been 
subjected  to  in  this  way,  and  yet  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Inverness 
gets  up  and  says  that  he  hopes  no  dis- 
tinction will  bo  made  between  the  treat- 
ment provided  under  this  and  under  any 
other  Act  of  Parliament.  Does  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  that  omnis- 
cience of  his,  know  that  we  have  on  the 
Table  of  this  House  the  Heport  of  a 
Committee  presented  this  Session  on  the 
accommodation  in  Court-houses  for  pri- 
soners awaiting  trial  at  the  Assizes  and 
Sessions  ?  There  has  not  been  a  single 
newspaper  in  the  country  which  has  not 
taken  up  that  Eeport  and  declared  that 
the  revelations  contained  in  it  are  a  dis- 
grace to  and  a  blot  upon  the  civilization 
of  the  country.  The  12th  paragraph  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  does  not  seem  right  to  sub- 
mit prisoners  awaiting  trial  to  physical 
or  moral  discomfort  of  any  kind,  and 
that  it  appeared  that  a  large  percentage 
of  prisoners  awaiting  tiial  have  been 
subjected  for  many  hours  to  the  severest 
mental  and  physical  discomfort,  such  as 
exposure  to  damp,  and  being  kept  for 
hours  in  the  dark.  Now,  that  is  the  He- 
port  of  a  Committee  on  the  treatment  of 
untried  prisoners  in  England.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Inver- 
ness Burghs  (Mr.  Finlay),  although  he 
says  he  is  willing  to  vote  in  favour  of 
reform  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  England,  is  not  willing  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  small  reform  which 
we  now  ask  in  the  case  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  contempt  imder  this  clause. 
It  is  trifling  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
Committee  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  put  forward  such  reasons  as 
he  has  in  his  speech  on  this  Amendment. 
The  reason  why  he  will  not  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment  is  because 
Irish  political  prisoners  will  get  some 
little  benefit  by  it.  I  am  glad,  however, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in- 
tends to  vote  in  this  way,  because  it 
will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  fact  before  the  people  of 
this  oountry,  that  when  we  are  discuss- 
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ing  where  barbarity  is  on  ono  side,  and 
civilization  is  on  the  other,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  allows  theweight  of  his 
small  voice  to  be  heard  io  favour  of  the 
former.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Longford  (Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy)  said  that  this  clause 
would  deal  with  the  peasants  of  Ire- 
land. I  think  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
here  forgot  his  usual  acutenesa,  because 
the  Bill  would  deal  with  a  large  class  of 
people  other  than  peasants.  The  clause 
is  meant  to  work  against  men  who  will 
not  dishonour  themselves  and  dishonour 
their  cloth  and  their  country  by  putting 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Government  the 
secrets  of  a  combination  which  have  been 
intrusted  to  them  through  the  confidence 
of  their  fellow  countrymen.  I  ask  what 
would  be  thought  of  this  clause,  if,  under 
its  operation.  Father  Kelleher,  having 
refused  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  for  instance,  were 
kept  for  22  hours  in  his  cell  and  required 
to  turn  his  face  to  the  wall  every  time 
his  excellency  the  warder  came  by ;  if 
he  were  compelled  to  empty  the  slops  in 
his  cell  every  morning  and  to  be  put  to 
all  the  miserable  and  shameful  degra- 
dations which  are  reserved,  in  every 
country  but  Ireland,  for  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  of  mankind !  Sir,  we  shall 
persevere  on  this  question ;  I  have  spoken 
once  upon  it  and  I  shall  speak  upon  it 
again.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  system 
of  gag  which  the  Government  are  endea- 
vouring to  force  upon  us  cannot  always 
be  successfully  applied  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  Com- 
mittee who  thinks  that  the  treatment  of 
untried  prisoners  in  England  is  just? 
Why,  it  is  one  of  the  blots  on  the  civi- 
lization of  the  country.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system  it  is  just  as  bad  to  be  accused 
of  crime  as  to  be  guilty  of  crime.  We 
go  on  repeating  in  our  self-complacency 
that  every  man  is  supposed  to  oe  inno- 
cent until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  every  man  from  the 
time  that  he  is  taken  into  custody  is  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  until  he  has  proved 
his  innocence,  and  it  is  this  barbarity 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  wants  to  retain  in  this  Act,  and 
that  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman above  "the  Gangway,  who  dis- 
graces the  name  of  Liberal,  wishes  to 
help  him  in  retaining.  I  hope  my  hon. 
Friends  will  discuss  this  question  fully, 
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and  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  oountry 
the  attitude  which  the  Liberal  Unionists 
have  taken  up  with  reference  to  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton)  : 
So  far  as  the  Law  in  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  words  ''first-class  misde* 
meanants''  have  ceased  to  have  the 
meaning  which  they  had  some  12  years 
ago,  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
some  gaols,  I  presume  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  regu- 
lations are  occasionally  made  with  re- 
ference to  particular  prisoners  which  are 
analogous  to  those  which  used  to  be 
applied  to  first-class  misdemeanants.  I 
think  the  use  of  the  phrase  and  the 
practice  with  regard  to  first-class  misde- 
meanants has  ceased  to  exist  in  England 
since  1878.  I  assume  that  what  is  meant 
by  the  Amendment  is  what  was  meant 
by  that  phrase  in  England  prior  to  that 
time.  I  will  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  what  is  meant  by  ordinary 
imprisonment  without  any  kind  of  hard 
labour,  unless  there  is  some  order  made 
by  the  authorities  of  the  gaol  or  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Prisons  to  the  con- 
trary. On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  of 
fair  education  who  was  undergoing  this 
kind  of  imprisonment  had  to  appear  in 
Court;  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  was  so  shocked  at  the  effect 
of  the  imprisonment  on  him  that  he  ad- 
journed the  trial  and  made  an  order  that 
the  prisoner  should  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  food  and  sleep,  and  access  to 
some  literature,  so  as  to  relieve  the  men- 
tal strain,  at  the  effects  of  which  he — 
Lord  Coleridge — expressed  himself  to 
be  somewhat  horrified.  The  first-olass 
misdemeanant  used  to  have  access  to 
books,  if  his  friends  could  supply  them, 
and  he  used  to  have  food  beyond  the 
prison  dietary,  if  his  friends  had  the 
means  to  get  it  for  him;  but  the  present 
first-class  misdemeanant  is  shut  out  from 
the  whole  world.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  period  of  solitary  confinement  is, 
but  certainly  it  is  for  18  hours  a-day  at 
the  very  least.  [An  hon.  Member:  22 
hours.]  I  do  not  know  what  the  period 
is.  I  always  try  to  limit  my  statement 
to  something  incapable  of  contradiction. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  horrible  than  solitary  confinement, 
and  I  say  that  the  present  regulations 
should  be  enforced  with  great  care.  Be- 
cause, against  whom  do  you  propose  to 
enforce  them  ?    Against  persons  who 
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have  refused,  as  they  think  honestly,  to 
give  information  with  regard  to  a  com- 
bination of  tenants,  as  you  call  it,  for 
the   non-payment   of  rents  which    are 
legally  due  to  their  landlords.     If  the 
Committee  will  permit  me,  I  will  take 
a  case  in  British  history ;  and  I  speak 
of  the  time  wlien  the  Society  of  Friends 
refused  to  pay   Church   rates.     Those 
Church  rates  wore  as  legal  as  any  rents 
which  landlords  are  entitled  to  receive 
in  Ireland.     Could  it  be  maintained,  in 
the  present  century,  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  send  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  solitary  confine- 
ment for  refusing  to  give  information  ? 
I  think  it  is  said  that  the  combination 
with  regard  to  rent  is  of  a  very  shocking 
nature.     I  have  heard  it  put  that  this  is 
not  only  a  combination  of  tenants  who 
cannot  pay,  but  also  a  combination  of 
those  tenants  who  can  pay,  but  will  not 
pay.     I  suggest  that  the  tenants  who 
cannot  pay  do  not  want  much  persuasion 
on  the  subject,  and  that  among  those 
who  can  pay  there  are  honest  men  who 
urge  those  who  can  pay  not  to  pay,  so 
that  they  may  procure  the  support  of 
their  miserable  co-tenants  in  their  en- 
deavour to  resist  exorbitant  rent.     And 
however  much  you  may  determine  to 
punish  them,  surely  you  will  not  try  to 
deal  with  people — who  refuse  to  give  in- 
formation— with  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment which  becomes  torture  to  them. 
Wo  are  occasionally,   in  this  country, 
fond   of    denouncing    the    severity    of 
punishment  in  other  lands ;  but  I  know 
of   no    punishment    conceivably    more 
severe  than  to  take  an  individual  used 
to  ordinary  life,  to  shut  him  out  from 
people  with  whom  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  associating,  to  deny  him  any 
access  to  books  and  papers,  and  leave  to 
him  simply  the  blank  walls  of  his  cell. 
It  is  so  absolutely  shocking  that  I  ap- 
peal to  every  Member,   without  refer- 
ence to  politics,  to  make  some  alteration 
here.     As  far  as  I  can  understand,  the 
provision    under  this   clause   is    much 
worse  than  the  arrangement  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Act.     I  will  not  trouble  the 
Committee  further;    but  I  should  not 
liavo  done  my  duty  had  I  not  called  at- 
tention to  this  subject. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  as  to  the  rules  which 
concern  the  regulations  of  prisons  ;  and 


my  right  hon.  Friend  has  given  an 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  there  is  any  unnecessary 
harshness  in  the  treatment  of  witnesses 
who  have  been  imprisoned,  it  would  be 
tho  duty  of  the  Government  to  review 
the  regulations.  But  I  submit  to  the 
Committee  that  this  part  of  the  clause 
has  been  very  fully  discussed,  and  that 
it  would  be  consistent  with  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Committee  that  we  should 
now  come  to  a  decision  by  dividing  on 
tho  Amendment. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian)  :  I  agree  fully 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  promise  given 
with  reference  to  the  review  of  the 
prison  regulations,  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  made  in  all  sincerity.  But  the 
time  when  it  would  come  about  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  predict.  And  even 
if  it  were  to  come  about  at  once,  I  own 
I  have,  in  my  own  mind,  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  regard  to  placing  in  the 
same  category  the  man  who  refuses  to 
assist  the  known  ends  of  public  justice 
as  handed  down  to  us,  and  the  man  who 
may  be  called  possibly  to  give  evidence 
against  his  father,  and  to  say  whether 
his  father  has  been  concerned  in  the  ad- 
vising of  another  not  to  let  or  hire  a 
farm.  I  ag^ee  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  this  subject  has  been  well 
and  fully  argued.  I  quite  admit  that 
there  remains  the  all-important  question 
of  the  limitation  or  non-limitation  of  the 
clause ;  but  if  the  Government  are  de- 
termined not  to  move  on  the  subject,  if 
I  might  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  would  be  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  144; 
Noes  195  :  Majority  51. — (Div.  List, 
No.  125.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Looking  at  the  result  of  the  Division 
which  has  just  taken  place,  I  hope  that, 
although  the  Government  may  not  be 
inclined  to  modify  the  character  of  the 
imprisonment,  they  will,  at  all  events, 
shorten  its  duration.  Under  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act,  it  is  provided  that  when- 
ever aporson  shall  appear  as  witness,  and 
shall  be  required  to  answer  questions 
by  the  justice,  and  refuse  to  be  ex- 
amined on  oath,  or  refuse  to  take  such 
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oatb,  or  refuse  to  answer  the  question 
concerning  the  matter  in  questiou,  or 
refuse  to  give  an  account  of  papers  or 
documents,  the  justice  may  aajourn  the 
proceedings,  and  may  by  warrant  com- 
mit the  said  witness  to  gaol  unless  he 
shall  consent  to  be  sworn.  And  it  fur- 
ther provides  that  if  such  witness  again 
refuses  to  be  sworn,  or  to  produce  ac- 
counts, papers,  or  documents,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  said  justice  may  again  ad- 
journ the  proceedings  and  commit  him 
to  prison,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time 
until  he  shall  consent  to  be  sworn  and 
produce  the  accounts,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments. It  provides  also  that  in  all  cases, 
other  than  the  case  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  imprisonment.  Let  me  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
passed  by  that  ancient  and  venerable 
Assembly,  reducing  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment to  three  months.  That  Bill 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
pass  it  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
time  to  do  so.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
passed  that  Bill  restricting  the  term  of 
imprisonment  to  three  months,  how 
much  more  should  this  House  of  Com- 
mons be  ready  to  put  some  limit  to  the 
period  of  imprisonment  ?  Suppose  the 
case  is  one  of  murder;  the  murderer 
may  have  been  hanged ;  but  if  the  wit- 
ness refuses  to  produce  books  and  ac- 
counts, although  the  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  had  been  served,  yet  the  pun- 
ishment for  contempt  will  continue  if 
the  man  still  refuses  to  answer.  There 
is  in  this  scheme,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Bill,  one  very  objectionable  provi- 
sion ;  it  is  not  that  a  man  may  refuse 
to  answer — because  he  may  give  all  the 
verbal  information  in  his  power — but  if 
he  does  not  produce  accounts,  books, 
documents,  papers,  although  he  may 
have  discharged  his  mind  with  regard 
to  the  crime,  he  is  to  be  committed  to 
prison.  Suppose,  for  instance,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  were  examined  with  reference  to 
the  Flan  of  Campaign,  he  might  refuse 
to  give  up  his  banking  account  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  inquiry,  his  refusal  would 
be  contempt  under  this  section,  and  my 
hon.   Friend   would   be  committed    to 

grison  for  an  unlimited  period,  although 
e  had  given  all  the  information  in  his 
power  concerning  the  matter  in  question. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Jlealff 


Now,  I  ask  if  it  is  reasonable  that—tb 
House  of  Lords,  having  ag^ed  to  redoct 
the  term  of  imprisonment  to  three 
months— the  Government  should  be  at 
this  time  of  day  continuing*  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act.  I  vill 
not  at  the  present  moment  go  into  tb 
question  of  the  treatment  of  these  pii- 
soners ;  but  surely,  when  you  refuse  to 
treat  them  with  anything  like  consida- 
ation,  you  should,  at  all  events,  shcntei 
the  period  of  their  incarceration.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  acceptance  of  tliK 
Amendment  by  the  G-ovemment  wooU 
meet  the  whole  case ;  but  it  would,  at 
all  events,  be  some  concession  to  the 
justice  of  our  demands. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  insert  <'  Provided  that  » 
person  shall  bo  imprisoned  for  an  offence  agsii^ 
the  said  enactments  for  a  period  exceeding  sera 
daT8."—( Jfr.  T,  M,  Heely.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  worb 

be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL   m 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubHn  Uai- 
versity) :  The  power  which  is  given  of 
holding  a  preliminary  inquiry,  can  neTcr 
be  exercised  unless  there  is  some  penaltf 
attached  to  refusal    to    give   evidenca. 
The  effect  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,   which  pro- 
vides  that  the  period  of  imprisonmest 
should  not  be  more  than   seven  dajf 
would,  in  my  opinion,  render  the  pov» 
nugatory.     The  Government  do  not  a^ 
for    any   alteration    of   the    Liaw>  but 
simply  that  the  Law,  as  it  at  present 
exists  in  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be 
applied  to  these  preliminary  inqniri^ 
As    the    Law    at    present     stands,   in 
cases  of  summary  jurisdiction,  the  im- 
prisonment is  limited  to  a  xnxmih,  and 
during  that  month  the  prisoner  mast 
be  brought  up  four  times  before  the 
magistrate,  so  that  he  has  four  oppor- 
tunities of  purging  his    contempt.    If 
when  he  is  brought  up  he  repeals  the 
original  contumacy  he  may  be  imprisoned 
for  seven  days  more.     That  is  the  Law 
in  England  and  the  Law  in  Ireland. 
Although  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  referred  to  the  Bill  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  he  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  contains  any  pro> 
vision  to  reduce  the  term  of  imprisonment 
in  the  case  of  a  witness  who  may  be 
committed  for  the  contempt  of  refusing 
to  answer.     [Mr.  T.  M.  Hbalt  :  I  have 
sent  for  the  Sill.]    If  a  warrant  is  issued 
against  a  witness  for  refusing  to  iMnswet 
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a  question,  that  warrant  must  state  on 
the  face  of  it  the  question  which  he  de- 
clined to  answer  and  on  account  of  which 
he  is  committed.  That  gives  the  prisoner 
at  any  moment  an  opportunity  of  having 
the  legality  of  his  committal  tested 
either  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  or 
otherwise,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
magistrate  would  be  likely  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  penalty  which  would  be 
applied  in  the  caseof  wrongful  committal, 
but  would  take  great  care  that  it  was 
only  in  extreme  cases  that  he  committed 
a  witness  at  all.  I  think  it  would  be 
exceedingly  inconyenient  as  well  as 
exceedingly  improper  to  change  the  Law 
on  this  subject  as  regards  the  particular 
penalty  under  this  Bill.  If  there  be  any 
reason  for  altering  the  proyision  of  the 
Law  as  it  now  stands  let  that  alteration 
be  made,  but  we  have  said  from  the 
first  that  having  asked  the  House  for  the 
power  of  holding  these  preliminary 
investigations,  wo  think  that  the  ordinary 
penalties  which  attach  under  the  ordinary 
Law  should  attach  in  this  particular 
instance. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAROOURT  (Derby): 
The  riffht  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  has  stated  what  is 
the  Law  of  England  and  Ireland  on  this 
subject,  but  he  omitted  to  inform  the 
Committee  that  under  the  existing  Law 
witnesses  are  so  safeguarded  that  they 
cannot  be  pressed  or  asked  to  answer 
questions  which  are  not  within  the  rules 
of  evidence.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  last  night  refused  to 
admit  that  the  Government  did  not  mean 
to  apply  the  rules  of  evidence  in  this 
case.  I  put  this  question  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General — 
If  a  witness  is  asked  whether  he  knows 
anything  about  the  matter,  and  he  says 
he  knows  nothing,  that  is  one  thing,  but 
suppose  he  is  asked  whether  he  has 
heard  anyone  else  say  anything  about  it 
and  he  says  '^Yes,"  his  answer  might 
tend  to  incriminate  another  party.  Now, 
any  person  would  be  justified  by  the 
Law  in  England  or  Ireland  in  refusing 
to  answer  that  question,  but  under  this 
Bill  he  would  be  asked  that  question 
and  he  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  answer  it.  An  Eoglish  Court  of  Law 
would  sustain  him  in  his  refusal.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
says  you  may  appeal  to  the  Court  above ; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  that  ?  The  Court 
above  cannot  give  any  redress,  because 


this  tribunal  is  superior.  You  have  de- 
clared that  it  shall  be  unrestricted  in 
this  inquiry  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
justice  and  evidence  which  bind  the 
highest  Courts  of  Law  in  the  land.  I 
put  the  case  of  hearsay  evidence,  and  I 
have  put  the  case  of  the  competency  of 
the  witness.  I  was  consulting  recently 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch 
Judges  on  the  subject,  and  he  says  that 
he  should  never  dream  of  allowing  a 
question  to  be  put  to  a  witness  which 
could  not  be  put  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
The  Government  have  declared  that  their 
object  is  that  the  magistrates  should  put 
questions  which  would  not  be  allowed, 
and  send  witnesses  to  prison  for  not 
answering  them.  Besides  the  question 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence  as  I  have  said 
there  is  that  of  the  competency  of  the 
witnesses ;  for  instance  a  wife  might  be 
asked  to  answer  questions  concerning 
an  ofifence  with  which  her  husband  might 
afterwards  be  charged,  and  if  she  were 
to  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that 
she  believed  her  husband  was  about  to 
be  charged  in  connection  with  the  offence, 
she  would  in  a  Court  of  Law  be  sus- 
tained in  that.  Therefore,  I  ask  what 
is  the  use  of  appealing  to  the  practice  in 
the  English  or  Irish  Courts  of  Justice  ? 
That  practice  relates  only  to  men  who 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  regular 
Law  of  Evidence,  but  you  are  applying 
your  clause  to  men  who  are  to  be  asked 
questions  under  circumstances  in  which 
that  practice  will  not  be  applied. 
If  I  were  asked  a  question  on  this  sub- 
ject—if I  were  asked  whether  I  knew 
anything  about  the  crime,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it,  I  should  say  so  ;  but  if 
the  magistrate  asked  me  if  I  had  known 
anything  about  it,  I  should  refuse  to 
answer.  Why  am  I — in  a  case  of  mur- 
der of  which  I  know  nothing — to  be 
compelled  to  reveal  all  the  gossip  I  have 
heard  on  the  subject,  and  which  may 
bring  a  man  in  peril  of  his  life.  I  should 
say — **No,  this  is  far  too  grave  a 
matter ;  I  will  give  my  evidence  accord- 
ing to  my  conception  of  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence, but  with  regard  to  what  I  have 
heard  whispered,  it  may  be  with  the  ob- 
ject of  injuring  another  man,  I  will  not 
answer."  It  is  for  making  such  an 
answer  as  that  that  a  man  is  under  this 
clause  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  contempt. 
Therefore,  I  say  you  have  destroyed  the 
efficacy  of  this  method  of  inquiry  in  the 
conception   of  every  man   who  has  a 
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respect  for  justice  by  refusing  the  witness 
that  protection  which  belongs  to  theBules 
and  Law  of  Evidence.  If  you  say  you 
will  punish  a  man  who  will  not  give  legal 
evidence  on  a  matter  of  which  he  knows 
something,  then  I  am  with  you.  I 
would  punish  that  man  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  ;  but  if  you  are  pro- 
posing to  punish  a  man  because  he  will 
not  state  all  the  hearsay  slanders  and 
calumnies  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, then  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wicked  acts  and  one  of  the  most  incom- 
patible with  justice  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not 
ultimately  refuse  to  screen  this  proceed- 
ing, and  that  he  will  see  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inquiry  should  be  such  that 
would  demand  nothing  of  a  man  in  the 
position  of  a  witness  in  these  cases  which 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Eules  of 
Evidence.  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  must  see  the 
infinite  danger  of  putting  this  clause  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  far  less  responsible 
and  far  less  skilled  than  a  judge.  It  is 
quite  capable  of  being  abused,  and  this 
very  thing  shows  the  force  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  matter  should  be  settled 
according  to  the  Bule  and  Law  of  Evi- 
dence ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Government 
will  say  that  this  power  shall  be  safe- 
guarded in  accordance  therewith. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  overlooked  the  great  safeguard 
and  protection  which  this  Bill  affords, 
and  for  which  the  Gt)vernment  are  in- 
debted to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself — that  is,  the  protection  which 
a  witness  has  that  nothing  he  may  say 
can  be  used  against  him  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  in  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, except  those  for  perjury.  We 
now  repeat  that  assurance,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  upon  the  subject,  this  is  a 
very  important  and  a  very  great  safe- 
guard. 

SmWILLIAM  HAECOURT  (Derby): 
My  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  wit- 
ness being  made  to  suffer  hardships  for 
the  evidence  given.  My  objection  is  to 
the  punishment  of  a  witness  for  not 
giving  a  particular  class  of  evidence; 
and  I  put  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  the  case 
of  a  man  refusing  from  the  most  honour- 
able motives  to  retail  conversation  which 

Sir  William  JT^rcourt 


might  be  injurious  to  another,  who  maj 
be  ultimately  a  prisoner.     A  man's  cha- 
racter may  be  injured  ;     he    may   be 
damaged  in  this  private  examination  bj 
people  being  asked  to  say  -ivhat   thej 
do  not  know  to  be  true,  and  what,  i£  it 
were  said,  would  be  no  evidence  at  all 
That  is  my  point,  and  the  protection  to 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has  referred  is  no  protection  again^ 
the  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison  fcr 
refusing  to  answer  questions   which  he 
is  not  able  to  answer.     All  I  can  say  is, 
that  if  I  were  in  the  position  I  havf 
described,  I  should  refuse  to  answer,  suL 
take  the  consequences.     You   mast  n- 
member  that  this  is  a  thing   which  hu 
no  parallel  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  1 
hope  the  Government  will  think  agaii 
before  they  decide  against  the  Amead- 
ment. 

The  CHIEF  SECEETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balpoitk)  (Maa- 
Chester,  E.) :  If  I  may  give  my  opinioB 
on  this  point,  I  would  say  that  the  nglit 
hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  down  a  pria- 
ciple  of  evidence  with  which  X  cansot 
agree.  He  days  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  would  he  repeat  to  anybody 
hearsay  evidence,  even  if  it  would  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  murder. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  :  Notia 
judicial  cases. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOXTE :  In  other  woids 
if  a  person  told  him  he  had  seen  a 
man  murdered  in  the  next  street,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  Law  of  Honour  and 
Evidence  not  to  commimicate  that  to  the 
Judicial  Authorities,  by  whom  ultimately, 
the  criminal,  on  the  statement  betaf 
made  to  them,  might  be  brought  to  jss- 
tice.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary principle  to  lay  down.  But  I 
wish  to  ask  who  it  is  that  is  not  protected 
by  the  clause  as  it  now  stands.  Is  it  the 
witness  or  the  criminal  ?  The  witness 
is  sufficiently  protected  by  the  fact  that 
anything  which  he  says  cannot  be  used 
against  him ;  and  clearly  the  criminal  is 
protected  by  the  fact  that  nothing  thai 
the  witness  may  say,  and  which  does 
not  come  within  the  description  of  the 
evidence  which  can  be  used  in  a  Court 
of  Law  can  be  brought  up  against  him. 
A  witness  may  say  something  in  his 
examination  which  may  put  the  Orowa 
on  the  trace  of  crime  ;  that  is  what  maj 
happen,  and  what  we  desire  to  happen ; 
but  nothing  which  the  witness  says  can 
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be  brought  up  against  an  accused  per- 
son unless  it  is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  Courts  of  Justice 
with  regard  to  evidence. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  The 
point  is  not  what  may  happen  after  the 
witness  has  said  something ;  it  is  that  a 
man  may  be  committed  for  refusing  to 
answer  a  question  which  any  man  may 
properly  refuse  to  answer. 

Mb,  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  My  reply  to 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  is  that  no 
statement  of  the  witness  can  hurt  the  pri- 
soner,  except  that  it  may  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  speaks  of  stealing  away  a 
man's  character.  But  can  the  witness 
steal  away  a  man's  character  unless  by 
giving  evidence  which  leads  to  the 
apprehension  of  someone.  The  investi- 
gations would  be  perfectly  secret,  and 
nobody's  character  will  be  touched. 
Although  I  do  not  wish  to  introduce 
unnecessarily  controversial  matter,  but 
when  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  exhausts 
the  whole  vocabulary  in  attacking  this 
clause,  he  surely  might  recollect  that  he 
has  twice  enriched  the  law  with  a  simi- 
lar clause.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
may  change  his  opinion  about  Irish  Go- 
vernment, but  that  which  he  said  did 
not  apply  to  the  clause  in  1883  does  not 
surely  apply  to  it  in  1887.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  allowed  this  provision 
to  be  on  the  Statute  Book  then  and  he 
cannot  consistently  say  that  it  is  harsh 
in  the  present  case.    I  do  not  wish  to 

gush  this  argument  against  the  right 
on.  Gentleman. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT  :  It  is 
the  only  argument  you  have  used. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  bad  argument,  at  all  events,  to 
say  that  we  are  simply  repeating  in  this 
Bill  one  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
passed  during  the  last  five  years  with 
the  full  assent  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  on  this  point  we 
are  to  have  no  mercy  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  The  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  penal  character  of  the  clause  seems 
to  show  that  he  rather  enjoys  it.  I 
know  that  if  we  had  a  shorthand  writer 
hereto  take  down  the  words  he  used  we 
should  find  that  instead  of  witnesses  he 
talks  of  the  *'  accused."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seems  to  think  that  every 


unfortunate  witness  under  this  Act  is 
guilty.     That  idea  seems  to  pervade  the 
mind  of  the  Government ;    they  seem  to 
think  that  because  a  man  is  connected 
with  a  district  in  which  there  is  some 
agrarian  difficulty  he  is  a  guilty  person. 
It  seems  to  be  the  whole  fallacy  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  this  clause. 
I  agree  that  when  you  are  legislating  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  law    that  you 
should  be  consistent,  and  I  think  this 
should  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  law 
of  contempt.  But  are  you  going  to  apply 
the  ordinary  law  of  contempt  to  ordinary 
offences  ?   This  ordinary  law  is  intended 
to  be  applied  to  ordinary  crimes ;  but 
you  introduce  by  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment new    crimes,   a    new  procedure, 
and  a  new  kind  of  examination  of  wit- 
nesses of  an  extraordinary  character; 
and  it  is  no  argument  to  say  that  you 
are  going  to  apply  the  ordinary  law  of 
contempt  when  you  are  about  to  make  a 
new  offence  under  this  Act.     I  must  say 
that  the  argument  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  me  entirely  to  fail  to  meet 
the  difficulty  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward on  this  side  of  the  House.    The 
argument  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
clause  that  is  not  in  the  Act  of  1882,  and 
beyond  that  there  is  no  argument  at  all. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he 
says  that  the  witness  is  protected.     The 
witness  is  not  protected.    The  fact  that 
the  statement  he  makes  cannot  be  used 
against  him  is  no  protection  whatever. 
You  get  out  in  examination  what  you 
want ;    you  get  the  secrets  of  a  man's 
life,  and  the  fact  that  the  statement  is 
not  to  be  used  does  not  prevent  that. 
Tou  ask  a  man  these  questions ;    he  is 
bound  to  answer  any  question  asked; 
you  have  your  shorthand  writer  to  take 
down  his  answer.     This  is  a  means  of 
getting  a  man  to  convict  himself  by  a 
system  which  has  no  limit.    The  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson) — whom  I 
am  glad  to  see  in  his  place — has  not  told 
us  anything  lately  about   the  law  of 
Scotland.    The  people  of  Scotland  do  not 
like  to  hear  it  said  that  three-fourths  of 
this  Bill  is  the  law  of  Scotland.    I  ask 
the  Scotch  Law  Officers  to  tell  us  which 
part  of  the  Bill  is  Scotch  Law,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  ever  exercised?    I  trust  the 
Government  will  accept  this  Amendment. 
It  cannot  hurt  the  Government ;  it  can- 
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not  interfere  with  the  object  they  have 
in  view ;  and  I  appeal  to  tbem  to  make 
some  concession  wliieli  will  at  any  rate 
let  the  people  feel  that  a  concession  has 
been  made,  and  that  the  clause  will  not 
have  that  possibly  cruel  effect  which  it 
will  have  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  at 
present. 

Mb.    O'HEA.    (Donegal,    W.):   The 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman    the  Attorney  General    for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  were  enough, 
I  think,  to    show  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intend  to  punish,  by  making 
them    witnesses,   those  who    are  their 
political  opponents  in  Ireland.     Under 
this  clause  a  person  may  be  summoned 
as  witness   in    respect  of    some  crime 
which    only  exists  in   the  mind    of  a 
police  constable  or  magistrate,  and,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  (M.  T.  M.  Healy)  said,  when 
a  person  is  summoned  to  give  evidence, 
because  he  may  refuse  to  produce  his 
books  and  banking  account,  and  reveal 
his  private  and  domestic  affairs,  he  can 
be  kept  in  gaol  as  long  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government  think  fit.     To  say  that  this 
Bill  is  not  intended  to  cover  a  wider 
scope  than  that  which  is  expressed  in 
the  2nd  section,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  pretence.    The  persons  who  will  be 
dealt  with  under  this  Act  are  those  who 
will  be  punished  under   the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Clause  by  a  term   of   im- 
prisonment not  exceeding   six  months. 
Supposing  an  ofEence  to  be  committed  in 
a  district ;    a  person  who  is,  perhaps, 
Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or 
acting  in  some  public  capacity,  may  be 
summoned  as  a  witness,  while  a  number 
of  others  may  be  able  to  give  a  great 
deal  more  information  with  regard  to 
the  matter  in  question  ;  this  person  may 
be  kept  in  prison  fur  an  unlimited  time, 
although  he  is  not  charged  with  any 
offence  under  the  section,  because  of  his 
refusal  to  give  evidence.     That,  I  con- 
tend, is  the  view  which  may  bo  deduced 
from  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemment  and  the  attitude  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  and 
the  right    hon.   Gentleman  the    Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.     While  one  per- 
son in  respect  of  the  offence  is  under- 
going imprisonment,  another  man  may 
be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  re- 
fusing to  reveal  what  may  be  altogether 
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foreign  to    the  Act   and     the   subject- 
matter  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.    MOLLOY  (King's    Co.,  Bin^ 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleoii 
the  Attorney  General   for   Ireland  b^ 
stated  that  when  a  witness  is  committsd 
for  contempt  of  Court  he  ixriJl  have  t^ 
right  of  appeal,  and  sue   out  a  writ  d 
Habeas  Corpus.     But  is  it  not  a  fsc 
that  under  the  Bill  the  Hesident  Majlis- 
trate  can  ask  any  question   he   likes' 
Of  course,  if  he  is  able  to  ask  any  qa» 
tion,  he  may  go  very  wide  of  the  snbjaei 
in   the  warrant.     That    beings  so,  hov 
are  you  to  sue  out  a   writ  of  Uabeis 
Corpus  to  test  whether  the  witness  IkK 
been    wrongfully    committed    or   ik^^ 
Would  not  the  Court  say  that  under  t^ 
powers  of  the  Bill  the  magistrate  had  i 
right  to  ask  any  question  lio  might tkkk 
proper,  and  that  he  has  power  toconu^ 
a  witness  to  prison  if    he    refused  ^ 
answer  ?    Would  not  the  Court  aospa* 
that  it  had  no  power  to   interfere  m» 
the    Besident    Magistrate     had    ftdsd 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  pow 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Act  ?    ThcR 
has  been  an  argument  used  bj  the  rigfc 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  vlue^ 
I  should  like  to  put  an  end  to  once  for 
all.    The  right  hon.  and  learned  G«sr 
tleman  said  that  witnesses  summoned 
before  the  magistrates  are  protected  ss 
no  witnesses  have  been  protected  bef«e 
by  any  rule  of  law,  and  because  noUuisf 
that  a  witness  says   can  bo    produced 
against  him.     But,  under  the  ordinaij 
law,  if  you  ask  a  witness  a  que^tioi 
which  may  criminate   him,  he    makes 
that  excuse    at    once   and    declines  t^ 
answer.     Now,  I  ask  where  is  the  for» 
of  the  argument  of  the  rig'lit  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ?     Now,   there  has 
been  put  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Longford  a  qaet- 
tion  which  ought  to  be  answered.    He 
has  asked  that  a  limit  should  be  pot  in 
imprisonment  under   this  clause.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  did  not  touch  that  questioa 
in  the  least  degree ;  nor  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  the  observations  he  made  ia 
reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court).      Supposing   that    a    witness  is 
committed    for    the    contempt    of   not 
answering  a  question,  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  is  unusual  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  subject-matter 
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of  the  inquiry ;  on  the  supposition  that 
he  committed  the  crime,  \rill  that  person 
then  be  entitled  to  his  dismissal  from 
prison  as  regards  his  contempt  of  Court? 
These  are  questions  which  I  should  be 
glad  if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At* 
torney  General  would  answer,  more 
especially  that  with  regard  to  sueing 
out  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  haye  here  the  Bill  to  which  I  referred 
as  having  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  as  to  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land expressed  some  doubt.    It  provides 
that  every  sentence  or  order  for  attach- 
ment or  commitment  to  prison  for  con- 
tempt ''shall  operate  and  be  in  force 
for    such    time    not    exceeding    three 
months."      I    ask    the  Government  to 
give  us  the  law  as  the  House  of  Lords 
agreed  to  it,  and  I  think  that  is  not  an 
unreasonable  request.    The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land says  that  if  there  is  a  wrongful 
commitment  there  will  be  a  full  check 
upon  it,  because   the    particulars   will 
have  to  be  set  out  in  the  warrant ;  but 
I  point  out  that  the  Government  have 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  put  on 
the  Paper  their  own  views.    They  tell 
us  what  their  views  are ;  but  if  we  had 
them  on  the  Paper  we  should  be  able  to 
give  them  our  views  as  to  whether  they 
were  carrying  out  the  intention    they 
have  expressed.     I  do  hope  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  persuaded  to    agree 
not  to  have  this  continuous  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  Act. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  With  regard  to  our  not  putting 
down  the  Amendment  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  some  Amendments 
which  have  to  be  disposed  of  before  the 
Amendment  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  can 
be  dealt  with.  With  regard  to  this 
Amendment,  I  cannot  assent  to  the  limit 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. If  I  remember  rightly,  the  Bill 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman related  to  ordinary  commitments, 
but  it  had  no  reference  to  what  is  con- 
templated in  this  Bill. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  think  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
mistaken.  I  am  sorry  the  Government 
do  not  see  their  way  to  accept  my 
Amendment,  and  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 


to  divide  the  Committee  upon  the  ques- 

tlOD. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
cannot  agree  with  what  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  lor  Ire- 
land says  with  reference  to  the  witness 
having  the  right  of  appeal ;  but  even  if 
he  could  sue  out  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
I    cannot   agree    that  it  would  be  the 
smallest  protection  to  persons  examined 
under  this  clause.  We  know  that  the  per- 
sons who  will  be  sent  to  prison  are  those 
who  belong  largely  to  the  poorer  portion 
of  the  peasant  class,  to  whom  tho  cost 
would  render  it  impossible   that   they 
should  sue  out  the  writ.     The  cost  of  a 
provisional  order  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  would  be  from  £10  to  £20,  and 
that  99  out  of  100  of  the  class  I  have 
referred  to  could  not  pay,  and  those  who 
were  sent  to  gaol  would  have  to  remain 
there  indefinitely  unless    this   Amend- 
ment is  accepted.     I  call  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.    and   learned   Attorney 
General  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Bill,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
class  of  the  offences  detailed  in  the  2nd 
section,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  treat  these  offences  as 
punishable  summarily,  and  that  when 
they  want  to  get  evidence  they  can  re- 
fuse to  treat  them  so,  and  imprison  the 
witnesses  for  refusing  to  answer.    They 
will  be  treated  summarily  when  the  Go- 
vernment want    to   get    two   Resident 
Magistrates  speedily  to  convict  a  pri- 
soner; but  they  will  be  indictable  when- 
ever a  man  is  brought  up  under  tho 
clause  and  refuses  to  answer.     Take  tho 
offences  described  in  the  2nd  section  of 
the  Bill— taking  part  in  any  criminal 
conspiracy  and  Boycotting — for  what  I 
say  will  also  apply  to  them,  and  lot  us 
see  what  will  be  the  state  of  things  with 
regard  to  that  class  of  offences.     The 
Bill  does  not  provide  that  they  are  to 
cease  to  be  indictable  offences.     They 
are  to  remain  indictable  offences;  but 
what  the  Bill  does  is  to  enable  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  to  deal  with  them  sum- 
marily.    Therefore,  I  say  that  injustice 
will  be  perpetrated,  and  that  so  to  speak 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  play  the 
game  of  "  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose," 
according  as  they  want  to  send  a  man 
to  prison  indefinitely  or  otherwise.     I 
submit  that  this  is  most  unfair,  and  that 
no  one  who  considers  the  matter  will 
regard  it  in  any  other  light.     I  appeal 
to  the  Government  at  least  to  say  whe- 
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ther  they  will  be  prepared  to  accept  an 
Amendment  proyiding  that  an  offence 
punishable  summarily  under  clause   2 
shall  not  be  treated  as   an    indictable 
offence  for  the  purpose  of  the  Ist  clause 
of  the  Bill.    That  I  think  is  a  fair  offer. 
If  we  are  not  to  get  any  concession  with 
regard  to  the  period  of  imprisonment.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  reply  on 
this  point.     Now,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
who  I  regret  is  not  in  his  place,  in  his 
usual   manner    in  dealing    with    this 
Amendment  spoke  of  the  period  of  one 
week  as  the  principal  point  which  we 
were  contending  for.     But  we  do  not 
stick  on  that  point.    We  do  not  ask  that 
the  imprisonment  should  be  limited  to  a 
week,  although  a  great  many  reasons 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  yiew 
that  a  week  would  not  be  too  short  a 
period ;  but  we  ask  that  in  no  case  shall 
a  Kesident  Magistrate  haye  the  indefini- 
nite  power  of  imprisoning  which   the 
clause  implies.   Let  some  limit  be  placed 
to  this.    Let  the  G-overnment  take,  for 
instance,  a  month  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dictable offence,  and  if  that  will   not 
satisfy  them  let  them  put  down  two 
months.    I  respectfully  submit  that  we 
are  entitled  to  some  limit,  because  under 
the  clause  as  it  stands  a  man  may  be 
put  in  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  a 
question,  for  a  longer  period  than  he 
would  get  in  Oourt  if  he  were  found 
guilty  of  an  indictable  offence.    There 
are    hundreds    of    cases    in    which    it 
would  not  be  dreamt  of  giving  a  longer 
term  of  imprisonment  than  of  four,  five, 
or  six  months.    Is  it  to  be  said  that, 
though  in  ordinary  casjt;  of  contempt  the 
man  found  guilty  would  not  be  sentenced 
by  a  Judge  to  a  longer  period  of  im- 
prisonment than    a  couple  of  months, 
magistrates    under  this  section  should 
have  the  power  of  imprisonment  inde- 
finitely.    Sach  a  state  of  things  cannot 
be  defended  by  reason  and  argument, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  doing 
anything    unreasonable  in  asking  that 
some  limit,  at  all  events,  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  power  of  imprisonment 
conferred   by  this  section.      The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  has  adverted  to 
a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  wit- 
nesses might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  bound  in  honour  not  to  answer 
the  question  which  a  magistrate  might 
put  to  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 

Mr.  Maurice  Healy 


pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  oompdioi 
a  witness  to  answer  as  regards  hein^ 
matters,  as  regards  tittle-tattle,  ai^ 
be  to  make  him  a  party  to  taking  anf 
the  character  of  a  person  who  m^bi 
as  innocent  of  the  charge  as  the  viti« 
was  himself.  Thereupon,  the  riglttiia. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  h- 
land  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  rose  in  b 
place  and  made  a  great  point,  bynjof 
that  no  one  would  hear  what  was  vA 
except  the  magistrate  holding  the  o- 
qniry,  and  that  the  information  tqiH 
not  be  afterwards  used  for  aoj  Wff^ 
Do  the  Government  mean  to  tellosibi 
a  magistrate  holding  an  inqniiy  viQ  b? 
sworn  to  secrecy ;  and  will  there  be  «!* 
thing  to  prevent  a  magistrate  wholii^ 
an  inquiry  from  going  about  the  omisiij 
telling  this  man  and  that  tsm^ 
somebody  said  when  brought  up  itB 
inquiry  ?  Why,  Sir,  these  inqai* 
might  be  made  a  gigantic  macba^^ 
taking  away  the  character  of  respe^ 

Eersons  in  Ireland:  Magistratss  if 
old  inquiries  in  some  Uttle  towas  0 
reference  to  some  offences  which  l«* 
been  committed,  and,  no  doubt,  loa* 
unsorupulouB  person  will  be  leaoj  fe 
come  lorward  and  to  say— "n^*| 
know  anything  about  this  offenee,  biB| 
heard  so-and-so  say  that  John  8b» 
committed  it."  Because  there  aienf 
scrupulous  persons  ready  to  make"* 
assertions,  is  it  to  be  within  the  po|J 
of  a  magistrate  to  retail  this  tittle-tatt^i 
is  it  to  be  within  the  power  of  a  n^P 
trate  holding  an  inquiry  to  retail  ^^^ 
the  country-side  the  slanders  he  "J 
heard  repeated  in  the  privacy  of  ^ 
inquiries  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  t** 
that  magistrates  wUl  not  do  thisfand* 
thing.  We  know  what  these  gaiu^ 
are  ;  we  know  that  when  they  get^ 
legs  under  the  mahoganyof  somecow 
club,  every  atom  of  the  evident  g»^ 
at  these  inquiries  will  be  retailed  fof^ 
benefit  of  the  landlords  and  ^9^V1 
frequent  the  place.  There  is  no  ]^ 
cation  whatever  for  the  all®P^^^ 
there  will  be  any  special  secre^^*^ 
these  inquiries.  The  magistrataf 
holds  them  wiU  not  be  hound  to  88<W 
Perhaps  I  am  trespassing  too  W^^IJJPJ 
the  Committee ;  if  so  I  must  apoiopj 
for  doing  so,  and  I  will  only  ad^^ 
one  other  matter,  which  I  ^^  ^ 
relevant  to  this  question  of  h^a"*/ 
dence.  It  has  been  submitted  to  r*^ 
Sir,  and  I  think  very  properly,  ^ 
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I   large  number  of  cases   may  arise,   in 
I    which  it  would  be  unjust  that  a  Eesi- 
I    dent  Magistrate  should  have  tbe  power 
to  commit,  inde6nitely,   a  person  wbo 
might  consider  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  refrain  from  answering  as  to  the  gos- 
sip which  he  has  casuallj  heard,  and 
about  which  he  really  knows  nothing. 
"Oh,"  says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  '^  it  can  do  no  harm 
at  all  that  he  should  tell  at  these  in- 
quiries, because  what  he  says  at  these 
inquiries  can  never  be  put  in  eyidence 
against  anybody."    I  haye  made  a  point 
already  in  regard  to  that  statement,  and 
it  has  neyer  been  answered.   I  maintain 
that  gossip  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
and  I  put  a  case  in  point,  and  no  learned 
Gentleman  on  the  Treasury  Bench  will 
attempt  to  challenge  it.    Let  me  take 
this  case.    The  Government  have  now 
announced  that,  in  consideration  of  an 
alleged  concession  made  on  an  Amend- 
ment of  ours,  they  intend  to  permit  the 
depositions  taken  at  these  inquiries  to 
be  used  by  the  Crown  in  case  any  wit- 
ness examined  at  the  inquiries  should 
go  back  on  what  he  said,  or,  upon  cross- 
examination,  declare  that  what  he  said 
at  the  inquiry  was  false.  If  the  Govern- 
ment carry  out  that  intention  it  will  bo 
in  the  power  of  the  prosecuting  counsel, 
if  anyone  of  the  Crown  witnesses  says 
anything    different    from  what  he  has 
Bwom  at  the  inquiry  to  confront  him 
with  his  own  deposition,  and  to  put  that 
deposition  in  evidence,  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose    of    contradicting  the  witness. 
What  I  insist  upon  is  this,  that  when  a 
deposition  is  so  used  in  evidence,  not 
merely  will  the  portions  which  relate  to 
what  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  wit- 
ness be  put  in,  but  every  bit  of  the  de- 
position containing,  perhaps,  such  gossip 
as  I  have  mentioned,  such  hearsay  evi- 
dence as  would  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, be  admissible;  every  atom 
of  the  deposition,  no  matter  how  irrele- 
vant and  how  illegal  some  of  them  may 
be,  will  be  put  in  evidence  against  the 
prisoner.      These    considerations,    Mr. 
Courtney,  make  it  all  the  more  important 
that  the  Resident  Magistrate   holding 
these  inquiries  should  have  some  limit 
placed  upon  his  powers.     It  may  be  that 
the  Government  contend  that  no  consider- 
ation of  that  kind  should  prevent  a  wit- 
ness from  helping  the  administration  of 
justice  by  answering  any  questions  put 
to  him.    That  may  be  so  ;  the  Govern- 


ment may  be  right  in  that,  but  what  we 
maintain  is  that,  whether  they  are  right 
or  not,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  case  can 
arise  in  which  a  witness  might  consider 
himself  justified  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives in  refusing  to  answer.  And  we 
say  that  a  Court  constituted  under  this 
section  should  not  have  the  power  of 
indefinitely  imprisoning  a  witness  who, 
upon  conscientious  grounds,  objects  to 
answer  certain  questions. 

Mr.  HANDEL  C08SHAM  (Bristol, 
E.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  will  not  intervene 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  Division ; 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  one 
hopeful  side  about  this  discussion.  The 
occupants  of  the  Tory  Benches,  except 
the  Front  Government  Bench,  are  silent, 
and  I  hope  I  may  assume  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  sit  upon  those  Benches  are 
disposed  to  look  favourably  upon  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee. 
If  I  am  right  in  my  surmise,  I  think  that 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  yet  courage 
enough  on  the  part  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  views.  There  are  two 
points  on  which  the  Government  rely,  as 
far  as  I  can  gather  from  their  argu- 
ments, for  the  carrying  of  this  clause. 
The  first  is  that  the  witness  is  protected 
by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  indicted 
for  anything  he  professes  by  his  evidence. 
But  the  whole  value  of  that  is  destroyed 
by  the  fact  that  a  magistrate  has  power 
to  imprison  a  man  perpetually,  whether 
the  evidence  is  against  himself  or  not. 
If  the  Government  brought  this  man  to 
justice,  in  all  probability  he  would  be 
likely  to  get  a  less  severe  punishment 
than  would  be  inflicted  upon  him  by 
magistrates  under  this  section.  I  con- 
tend that  the  Government  are  seeking  to 
obtain  power  to  perpetually  imprison  a 
man  for  no  criminal  act  at  all,  but 
simply  because  a  man  declines  to  give 
any  evidence,  or  is  not  honourably  able 
to  give  evidence.  Then  there  was  an- 
other point  very  much  relied  upon  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour), 
and  that  was,  that  in  the  Act  of  1882 
there  was  power  to  imprison  witnesses 
in  connection  with  criminal  offences. 
But  the  Government  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  or  'if  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  it 
they  try  to  evade  it,  that  the  offences 
contemplated  by  this  Bill  are  not  cri- 
minal offences  at  all,  but  political.    It 
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oath,  or  refuse  to  answer  the  question 
concorning  the  matter  in  question,  or 
refuse  to  give  an  account  of  papers  or 
documents,  the  justice  may  aajoum  the 
proceedings,  and  may  by  warrant  com- 
mit the  said  witness  to  gaol  unless  he 
shall  consent  to  be  sworn.  And  it  fur- 
ther provides  that  if  such  witness  again 
refuses  to  be  sworn,  or  to  produce  ac- 
counts, papers,  or  documents,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  said  justice  may  again  ad- 
journ the  proceedings  and  commit  him 
to  prison,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time 
until  he  shall  consent  to  be  sworn  and 
produce  the  accounts,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments. It  provides  also  that  in  all  cases, 
other  than  the  case  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  imprisonment.  Let  me  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
passed  by  that  ancient  and  venerable 
Assembly,  reducing  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment to  three  months.  That  Bill 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
pass  it  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
time  to  do  so.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
passed  that  Bill  restricting  the  term  of 
imprisonment  to  three  months,  how 
much  more  should  this  House  of  Com- 
mons be  ready  to  put  some  limit  to  the 
period  of  imprisonment  ?  Suppose  the 
case  is  one  of  murder;  the  murderer 
may  have  been  hanged ;  but  if  the  wit- 
ness refuses  to  produce  books  and  ac- 
counts, although  the  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  had  been  served,  yet  the  pun- 
ishment for  contempt  will  continue  if 
the  man  still  refuses  to  answer.  There 
is  in  this  scheme,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Bill,  one  very  objectionable  provi- 
sion ;  it  is  not  that  a  man  may  refuse 
to  answer — because  he  may  give  all  the 
verbal  information  in  his  power — but  if 
he  does  not  produce  accounts,  books, 
documents,  papers,  although  he  may 
have  discharged  his  mind  with  regard 
to  the  crime,  he  is  to  be  committed  to 
prison.  Suppose,  for  instance,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  were  examined  with  reference  to 
the  Flan  of  Campaign,  he  might  refuse 
to  give  up  his  banking  account  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  inquiry,  his  refusal  would 
be  contempt  under  this  section,  and  my 
hon.   Friend    would    be   committed    to 

Erison  for  an  unlimited  period,  although 
e  had  given  all  the  information  in  his 
power  concerning  the  matter  in  question. 

Mr.  T.  M.  JleaUf 


Now,  I  ask  if  it  is  reasonable  that — the 
House  of  Lords,  having  agreed  to  reduce 
the  term  of  imprisonment  to  three 
months — the  Government  should  be  at 
this  time  of  day  continuing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act.  1  will 
not  at  the  present  moment  go  into  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  these  pri- 
soners ;  but  surely,  when  you  refuse  to 
treat  them  with  anything  like  consider- 
ation, you  should,  at  all  events,  shorten 
the  period  of  their  incarceration.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  acceptance  of  this 
Amendment  by  the  Government  would 
meet  the  whole  case ;  but  it  would,  at 
all  events,  be  some  concession  to  the 
justice  of  our  demands. 

Amendment  proposed, 

Inpago  1,  line  23,  insert  *' Provided  that  no 
person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  an  offence  against 
the  said  enactments  for  a  period  exceeding  seven 
days."— (Jfr.  T.  M.  Healy.) 

Question  proposed, '  *  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  power  which  is  given  of 
holding  a  preliminary  inquiry,  can  never 
be  exercised  unless  there  is  some  penalty 
attached  to  refusal  to  give  evidence. 
The  effect  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  period  of  imprisonment 
should  not  be  more  than  seven  days 
would,  in  my  opinion,  render  the  power 
nugatory.  The  Government  do  not  ask 
for  any  alteration  of  the  Law,  but 
simply  that  the  Law,  as  it  at  present 
exists  in  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be 
applied  to  these  preliminary  inquiries. 
As  the  Law  at  present  stands,  in 
cases  of  summary  jurisdiction,  the  im- 
prisonment is  limited  to  a  month,  and 
during  that  month  the  prisoner  must 
be  brought  up  four  times  before  the 
magistrate,  so  that  he  has  four  oppor- 
tunities of  purging  his  contempt.  If 
when  he  is  brought  up  he  repeats  the 
original  contumacy  he  may  be  imprisoned 
for  seven  days  more.  That  is  the  Law 
in  England  and  the  Law  in  Ireland. 
Although  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  referred  to  the  Bill  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  contains  any  pro- 
vision to  reduce  the  term  of  imprisonment 
in  the  case  of  a  witness  who  may  be 
committed  for  the  contempt  of  refusing 
to  answer.  [Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  :  I  have 
sent  for  the  Bill.]  If  a  warrant  is  issued 
against  a  witness  for  refusing  to  answer 
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a  questioD,  that  warrant  must  state  on 
the  face  of  it  the  question  which  he  de- 
clined to  answer  and  on  account  of  which 
he  is  committed.  That  gives  the  prisoner 
at  any  moment  an  opportunity  of  having^ 
the  legality  of  his  committal  tested 
either  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  or 
otherwise,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
magistrate  would  be  likely  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  penalty  which  would  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  wrongful  committal, 
but  would  take  great  care  that  it  was 
only  in  extreme  cases  that  he  committed 
a  witness  at  all.  I  think  it  would  be 
exceedingly  inconvenient  as  well  as 
exceedingly  improper  to  change  the  Law 
on  this  subject  as  regards  the  particular 
penalty  under  this  BUI.  If  there  be  any 
reason  for  altering  the  provision  of  the 
Law  as  it  now  stands  let  that  alteration 
be  made,  but  we  have  said  from  the 
first  that  having  asked  the  House  for  the 
power  of  holding  these  preliminary 
investigations,  we  think  that  the  ordinary 
penalties  which  attach  under  the  ordinary 
Law  should  attach  in  this  particular 
inst&nc6 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAROOUET  (Derby): 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  has  stated  what  is 
the  Law  of  England  and  Ireland  on  this 
subject,  but  he  omitted  to  inform  the 
Committee  that  under  the  existing  Law 
witnesses  are  so  safeguarded  that  they 
cannot  be  pressed  or  asked  to  answer 
questions  which  are  not  within  the  rules 
of  evidence.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  last  night  refused  to 
admit  that  the  Government  did  not  mean 
to  apply  the  rules  of  evidence  in  this 
case.  I  put  this  question  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General — 
If  a  witness  is  asked  whether  he  knows 
anything  about  the  matter,  and  he  says 
he  knows  nothing,  that  is  one  thing,  but 
suppose  he  is  asked  whether  he  has 
heard  anyone  else  say  anything  about  it 
and  he  says  **Yes,"  his  answer  might 
tend  to  incriminate  another  party.  Now, 
any  person  would  be  justified  by  the 
Law  in  England  or  Ireland  in  refusing 
to  answer  that  question,  but  under  this 
Bill  he  would  bo  asked  that  question 
and  he  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  answer  it.  An  English  Court  of  Law 
would  sustain  him  in  his  refusal.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
says  you  may  appeal  to  the  Court  above  ; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  that  ?  The  Court 
above  cannot  give  any  redress,  because 


this  tribunal  is  superior.  You  have  de- 
clared that  it  shall  be  unrestricted  in 
this  inquiry  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
justice  and  evidence  which  bind  the 
highest  Courts  of  Law  in  the  land.  I 
put  the  case  of  hearsay  evidence,  and  I 
have  put  the  case  of  the  competency  of 
the  witness.  I  was  consulting  recently 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch 
Judges  on  the  subject,  and  he  says  that 
he  should  never  dream  of  allowing  a 
question  to  be  put  to  a  witness  which 
could  not  be  put  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
The  Government  have  declared  that  their 
object  is  that  the  magistrates  should  put 
questions  which  would  not  be  allowed, 
and  send  witnesses  to  prison  for  not 
answering  them.  Besides  the  question 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence  as  I  have  said 
there  is  that  of  the  competency  of  the 
witnesses ;  for  instance  a  wife  might  be 
asked  to  answer  questions  concerning 
an  offence  with  which  her  husband  might 
afterwards  be  charged,  and  if  she  were 
to  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that 
she  believed  her  husband  was  about  to 
be  charged  in  connection  with  the  offence, 
she  would  in  a  Court  of  Law  be  sus- 
tained in  that.  Therefore,  I  ask  what 
is  the  use  of  appealing  to  the  practice  in 
the  English  or  Irish  Courts  of  Justice  ? 
That  practice  relates  only  to  men  who 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  regular 
Law  of  Evidence,  but  you  are  applying 
your  clause  to  men  who  are  to  be  asked 
questions  under  circumstances  in  which 
that  practice  will  not  be  applied. 
If  I  were  asked  a  question  on  this  sub- 
ject—if I  were  asked  whether  I  knew 
anything  about  the  crime,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it,  I  should  say  bo  ;  but  if 
the  magistrate  asked  me  if  I  had  known 
anything  about  it,  I  should  refuse  to 
answer.  Why  am  I — in  a  case  of  mur- 
der of  which  I  know  nothing — to  be 
compelled  to  reveal  all  the  gossip  I  have 
heard  on  the  subject,  and  which  may 
bring  a  man  in  peril  of  his  life.  I  should 
say — **No,  this  is  far  too  grave  a 
matter ;  I  will  give  my  evidence  accord- 
ing to  my  conception  of  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence, but  with  regard  to  what  I  have 
heard  whispered,  it  may  be  with  the  ob- 
ject of  injuring  another  man,  I  will  not 
answer."  It  is  for  making  such  an 
answer  as  that  that  a  man  is  under  this 
clause  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  contempt. 
Therefore,  I  say  you  have  destroyed  the 
etficacy  of  this  method  of  inquiry  in  the 
conception   of  every  man    who  has  a 
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respect  for  justice  by  refusing  the  witness 
that  protection  which  belongs  to  theKules 
and  Law  of  Evidence.  If  you  say  you 
will  punish  a  man  who  will  not  giye  legal 
evidence  on  a  matter  of  which  he  knows 
something,  then  I  am  with  you.  I 
would  punish  that  man  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  ;  but  if  you  are  pro- 
posing to  punish  a  man  because  he  will 
not  state  all  the  hearsay  slanders  and 
calumnies  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, then  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wicked  acts  and  one  of  the  most  incom- 
patible with  justice  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not 
ultimately  refuse  to  screen  this  proceed- 
ing, and  that  he  will  see  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inquiry  should  be  such  that 
would  demand  nothing  of  a  man  in  the 
position  of  a  witness  in  these  cases  which 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Kules  of 
Evidence.  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  must  see  the 
infinite  danger  of  putting  this  clause  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  far  less  responsible 
and  far  less  skilled  than  a  judge.  It  is 
quite  capable  of  being  abused,  and  this 
very  thing  shows  the  force  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  matter  should  be  settled 
according  to  the  Bule  and  Law  of  Evi- 
dence ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Government 
will  say  that  this  power  shall  be  safe- 
guarded in  accordance  therewith. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  overlooked  the  great  safeguard 
and  protection  which  this  Bill  affords, 
and  for  which  the  Government  are  in- 
debted to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself — that  is,  the  protection  which 
a  witness  has  that  nothing  he  may  say 
can  be  used  against  him  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  in  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, except  those  for  perjury.  We 
now  repeat  that  assurance,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  upon  the  subject,  this  is  a 
very  important  and  a  very  great  safe- 
guard. 

SmWILLIAM  H  ARCOURT  (Derby): 
My  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  wit- 
ness being  made  to  suffer  hardships  for 
the  evidence  given.  My  objection  is  to 
the  punishment  of  a  witness  for  not 
giving  a  particular  class  of  evidence; 
and  I  put  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  the  case 
of  a  man  refusing  from  the  most  honour- 
able motives  to  retail  conversation  which 

Sir  William  IL^rcourt 


might  be  injurious  to  another,  who  may 
be  ultimately  a  prisoner.  A  man's  cha- 
racter may  be  injured ;  he  may  be 
damaged  in  this  private  examination  by 
people  being  asked  to  say  what  they 
do  not  know  to  be  true,  and  what,  if  it 
were  said,  would  be  no  evidence  at  all. 
That  is  my  point,  and  the  protection  to 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  has  referred  is  no  protection  against 
the  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison  for 
refusing  to  answer  questions  which  he 
is  not  able  to  answer.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  if  I  were  in  the  position  I  have 
described,  I  should  refuse  to  answer,  and 
take  the  consequences.  You  must  re- 
member that  this  is  a  thing  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  I 
hope  the  Government  will  think  again 
before  they  decide  against  the  Amend- 
ment. 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  If  I  may  give  my  opinion 
on  this  point,  I  would  say  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple of  evidence  with  which  I  cannot 
agree.  He  6ays  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  would  he  repeat  to  anybody 
hearsay  evidence,  even  if  it  would  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  murder. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  :  Not  in 
judicial  cases. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  In  other  words 
if  a  person  told  him  he  had  seen  a 
man  murdered  in  the  next  street,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  Law  of  Honour  and 
Evidence  not  to  communicate  that  to  the 
Judicial  Authorities,  by  whom  ultimately, 
the  criminal,  on  the  statement  being 
made  to  them,  might  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary principle  to  lay  down.  But  I 
wish  to  ask  who  it  is  that  is  not  protected 
bv  the  clause  as  it  now  stands.  Is  it  the 
witness  or  the  criminal  ?  The  witness 
is  sufficiently  protected  by  the  fact  that 
anything  which  he  says  cannot  be  used 
against  him ;  and  clearly  the  criminal  is 
protected  by  the  fact  that  nothing  that 
the  witness  may  say,  and  which  does 
not  come  within  the  description  of  the 
evidence  which  can  be  used  in  a  Court 
of  Law  can  be  brought  up  against  him. 
A  witness  may 'say  something  in  his 
examination  which  may  put  the  Crown 
on  the  trace  of  crime  ;  that  is  what  may 
happen,  and  what  we  desire  to  happen  ; 
I  but  nothing  which  the  witness  says  can 
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be  brought  up  against  an  accused  per- 
son unless  it  is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  dourts  of  Justice 
with  regard  to  evidence. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAEOOTJBT ;  The 
point  is  not  what  may  happen  after  the 
witness  has  said  something ;  it  is  that  a 
man  may  be  committed  for  refusing  to 
answer  a  question  which  any  man  may 
properly  refuse  to  answer. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  My  reply  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  that  no 
statement  of  the  witness  can  hurt  the  pri- 
soner, except  that  it  may  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  eyidence.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  speaks  of  stealing  away  a 
man's  character.  But  can  the  witness 
steal  away  a  man's  character  unless  by 
giving  eyidence  which  leads  to  the 
apprehension  of  someone.  The  investi- 
gations would  be  perfectly  secret,  and 
nobody's  character  will  be  touched. 
Although  I  do  not  wish  to  introduce 
unnecessarily  controversial  matter,  but 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  exhausts 
the  whole  vocabulary  in  attacking  this 
clause,  he  surely  might  recollect  that  he 
has  twice  enriched  the  law  with  a  simi- 
lar clause.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
may  change  his  opinion  about  Irish  Go- 
vernment, but  that  which  he  said  did 
not  apply  to  the  clause  in  1888  does  not 
surely  apply  to  it  in  1887.  The  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  allowed  this  provision 
to  be  on  the  Statute  Book  then  and  he 
cannot  consistently  say  that  it  is  harsh 
in  the  present  case.    I  do  not  wish  to 

gush  this  argument  against  the  right 
on.  Gentleman. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOTJBT :  It  is 
the  only  argument  you  have  used. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUB :  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  bad  argument,  at  all  events,  to 
say  that  we  are  simply  repeating  in  this 
BUI  one  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
passed  during  the  last  five  years  with 
the  full  assent  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  ANDEESON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  on  this  point  we 
are  to  have  no  mercy  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Ohief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  The  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  penal  character  of  the  clause  seems 
to  show  that  he  rather  enjoys  it.  I 
know  that  if  we  had  a  shorthand  writer 
hereto  take  down  the  words  he  used  we 
should  find  that  instead  of  witnesses  he 
talks  of  the  "  accused."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seems  to  think  that  every 


unfortunate  witness  under  this  Act  is 
guilty.    That  idea  seems  to  pervade  the 
mind  of  the  Government ;   they  seem  to 
think  that  because  a  man  is  connected 
with  a  district  in  which  there  is  some 
agrarian  difficulty  he  is  a  guilty  person. 
It  seems  to  be  the  whole  fallacy  of  the 
Gh>vemment  with  respect  to  this  clause. 
I  agree  that  when  you  are  legislating  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  law    that  yon 
should  be  consistent,  and  I  think  this 
should  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  law 
of  contempt.  But  are  you  going  to  apply 
the  ordinary  law  of  contempt  to  ordinary 
offences  ?  This  ordinary  law  is  intended 
to  be  applied  to  ordinary  crimes ;  but 
you  introduce  by  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment new   crimes,   a   new  procedure, 
and  a  new  kind  of  examination  of  wit- 
nesses of  an  extraordinary  character; 
and  it  is  no  argument  to  say  that  you 
are  going  to  apply  the  ordinary  law  of 
contempt  when  you  are  about  to  make  a 
new  offence  under  this  Act.    I  must  say 
that  the  argument  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  me  entirely  to  fail  to  meet 
the  difficulty  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward on  this  side  of  the  House.    The 
argument  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
dause  tiiat  is  not  in  the  Act  of  1882,  and 
beyond  that  there  is  no  argument  at  all. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gknmd 
for  Ireland  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he 
says  that  the  witness  is  protected.    The 
witness  is  not  protected.    The  fact  that 
the  statement  he  makes  cannot  be  used 
aminst  him  is  no  protection  whatever, 
l^u  get  out  in  examination  what  you 
want ;  you  get  the  secrets  of  a  man's 
life,  and  the  fact  that  the  statement  is 
not  to  be  used  does  not  prevent  that. 
You  ask  a  man  these  questions ;   he  is 
bound  to  answer  any  question  asked; 
you  have  your  shorthand  writer  to  take 
down  his  answer.    This  is  a  means  of 
getting  a  man  to  convict  himself  by  a 
system  which  has  no  limit.    The  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Bobertson) — whom  I 
am  glad  to  see  in  his  place — has  not  told 
us  anything  lately  about  the  law  of 
Scotland.    The  people  of  Scotland  do  not 
like  to  hear  it  said  that  three-fourths  of 
this  Bill  is  the  law  of  Scotland.    I  ask 
the  Scotch  Law  Officers  to  tell  us  which 
part  of  the  Bill  is  Scotch  Law,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  ever  exercised?    I  trust  the 
Government  will  accept  this  Amendment. 
It  cannot  hurt  the  Government ;  it  can- 
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not  interfere  with  the  object  they  have 
in  view ;  and  I  appeal  to  them  to  make 
some  concession  which  will  at  any  rate 
let  the  people  feel  that  a  concession  has 
been  made,  and  that  the  clause  will  not 
have  that  possibly  cruel  effect  which  it 
will  have  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  at 
present- 
Ms.    O'HEA    (Donegal,    W.):   The 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman    the  Attorney  General    for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  were  enough, 
I  think,  to    show  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intend  to  punish,  by  making 
them    witnesses,   those  who    are  their 
political  opponents  in  Ireland.     Under 
this  clause  a  person  may  be  summoned 
as  witness   in    respect   of    some  crime 
which    only  exists  in   the  mind    of  a 
police  constable  or  magistrate,  and,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  (M.  T.  M.  Healy)  said,  when 
a  person  is  summoned  to  give  evidence, 
because  he  may  refuse  to  produce  his 
books  and  banking  account,  and  reveal 
his  private  and  domestic  affairs,  he  can 
be  kept  in  gaol  as  long  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government  think  fit.     To  say  that  this 
Bill  is  not  intended  to  cover  a  wider 
scope  than  that  which  is  expressed  in 
the  2nd  section,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  pretence.     The  persons  who  will  be 
dealt  with  under  this  Act  are  those  who 
will  be  punished  under   the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Clause  by  a  term   of   im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months. 
Supposing  an  ofEence  to  be  committed  in 
a  district ;    a  person   who  is,  perhaps, 
Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or 
acting  in  some  public  capacity,  may  bo 
summoned  as  a  witness,  while  a  number 
of  others  may  be  able  to  give  a  great 
deal  more  information  with  regard  to 
the  matter  in  question ;  this  person  may 
be  kept  in  prison  fur  an  unlimited  time, 
although  he  is  not  charged  with  any 
offence  under  the  section,  because  of  his 
refusal  to  give  evidence.     That,  I  con- 


foreign  to   the  Act  and    the  subject- 
matter  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.    MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has 
stated  that  when  a  witness  is  committed 
for  contempt  of  Court  he  will  have  the 
right  of  appeal,  and  sue  out  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.     But  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  under  the  Bill  the  Besident  Magis- 
trate can  ask  any  question  he   likes? 
Of  course,  if  he  is  able  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion, he  may  go  very  wide  of  the  subject 
in  the  warrant.     That  being  so,  how 
are  you  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  to  tost  whether  the  witness  has 
been    wrongfully    committed    or    not? 
Would  not  the  Court  say  that  under  the 
powers  of  the  Bill  the  magistrate  had  a 
right  to  ask  any  question  he  might  think 
proper,  and  that  he  has  power  to  commit 
a  witness  to  prison  if    he    refused    to 
answer  ?     Would  not  the  Court  answer 
that  it  had  no  power  to  interfere  since 
the    Besident    Magistrate    had    acted 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  power 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Act  ?    There 
has  been  an  argument  used  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  which 
I  should  like  to  put  an  end  to  once  for 
all.    The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said  that  witnesses  summoned 
before  the  magistrates  are  protected  as 
no  witnesses  have  been  protected  before 
by  any  rule  of  law,  and  because  nothing 
that  a  witness  says   can  be   produced 
against  him.     But,  under  the  ordinary 
law,  if  you   ask  a  witness  a  question 
which  may  criminate   him,  he    makes 
that  excuse    at    once   and    declines  to 
answer.     Now,  I  ask  where  is  the  force 
of  the  argument  of  the  riglit  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ?     Now»   there  has 
been  put  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Longford  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  answered.     He 
has  asked  that  a  limit  should  be  put  to 
imprisonment  under   this  clause.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  did  not  touch  that  question 


tend,  is  the  view  which  may  bo  deduced  l  in  the  least  degree  ;  nor  did  the  right 
from  the  action  of  Hor  Majesty's  Go-    hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  S 


vernment  and  the  attitude  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  While  one  per- 
son in  respect  of  the  offence  is  under- 
going imprisonment,  another  man  may 
be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  re- 
fusing to  reveal  what  may  be  altogether 

JUr.  Anderson 


Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  the  observations  he  made  in 
reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court).  Supposing  that  a  witness  is 
committed  for  the  contempt  of  not 
answering  a  question,  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  is  unusual  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  subject-matter 
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of  the  inquiry  ;  on  the  supposition  that 
he  committed  the  crime,  will  that  person 
then  be  entitled  to  his  dismissal  from 
prison  as  regards  his  contempt  of  Court? 
Those  are  questions  which  I  should  be 
glad  if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  would  answer,  more 
especially  that  with  regard  to  sueing 
out  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  have  here  the  Bill  to  which  I  referred 
ns  having  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  as  to  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land expressed  some  doubt.  It  provides 
that  every  sentence  or  order  for  attach- 
ment or  commitment  to  prison  for  con- 
tempt '^  shall  operate  and  be  in  force 
for  such  time  not  exceeding  three 
months."  I  ask  the  Government  to 
give  us  the  law  as  the  House  of  Lords 
agreed  to  it,  and  I  think  that  is  not  an 
unreasonable  request.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land says  that  if  there  is  a  wrongful 
commitment  there  will  be  a  full  check 
upon  it,  because  the  particulars  will 
have  to  be  set  out  in  the  warrant ;  but 
I  point  out  that  the  Government  have 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  put  on 
the  Paper  their  own  views.  They  tell 
us  what  their  views  are ;  but  if  wo  had 
them  on  the  Paper  we  should  be  able  to 
give  them  our  views  as  to  whether  they 
were  carrying  out  the  intention  they 
have  expressed.  I  do  hope  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  persuaded  to  agree 
not  to  have  this  continuous  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  Act. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  With  regard  to  our  not  putting 
down  the  Amendment  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  some  Amendments 
which  have  to  be  disposed  of  before  the 
Amendment  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  can 
be  dealt  with.  With  regard  to  this 
Amendment,  I  cannot  assent  to  the  limit 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. If  I  remember  rightly,  the  Bill 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman related  to  ordinary  commitments, 
but  it  had  no  reference  to  what  is  con- 
templated in  this  Bill. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  think  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
mistaken.  I  am  sorry  the  Government 
do  not  see  their  way  to  accept  my 
Amendment,  and  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 


to  divide  the  Committee  upon  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
cannot  agree  with  what  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land says  with  reference  to  the  witness 
having  the  right  of  appeal ;  but  even  if 
he  could  sue  out  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor2)us 
I    cannot   agree    that  it  would  bo  the 
smallest  protection  to  persons  examined 
under  this  clause.  We  know  that  the  per- 
sons who  will  be  sent  to  prison  are  those 
who  belong  largely  to  the  poorer  portion 
of  the  peasant  class,  to  whom  the  cost 
would  render  it  impossible   that   they 
should  sue  out  the  writ.     The  cost  of  a 
provisional  order  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  would  be  from  £10  to  £20,  and 
that  99  out  of  100  of  the  class  I  have 
referred  to  could  not  pay,  and  those  who 
were  sent  to  gaol  would  have  to  remain 
there  indefinitely  unless   this    Amend- 
ment is  accepted.     I  call  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.    and    learned   Attorney 
General  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Bill,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
class  of  the  offences  detailed  in  the  2nd 
section,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  treat  these  offences  as 
punishable  summarily,  and  that  when 
they  want  to  get  evidence  they  can  re- 
fuse to  treat  them  so,  and  imprison  the 
witnesses  for  refusing  to  answer.     They 
will  be  treated  summarily  when  the  Go- 
vernment want    to    get    two   Resident 
Magistrates  speedily  to  convict  a  pri- 
soner; but  they  will  be  indictable  when- 
ever a  man  is  brought  up  under  the 
clause  and  refuses  to  answer.     Take  the 
offences  described  in  the  2nd  section  of 
the  Bill — taking  part  in  any  criminal 
conspiracy  and  Boycotting — for  what  I 
say  will  also  apply  to  them,  and  lot  us 
see  what  will  be  the  state  of  things  with 
regard  to  that  class  of  offences.     The 
Bill  does  not  provide  that  they  are  to 
cease  to  be  indictable  offences.     They 
are  to  remain  indictable  offences;  but 
what  the  Bill  does  is  to  enable  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  to  deal  with  them  sum- 
marily.    Therefore,  I  say  that  injustice 
will  be  perpetrated,  and  that  so  to  speak 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  play  the 
game  of  '^  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,'' 
according  as  they  want  to  send  a  man 
to  prison  indefinitely  or  otherwise.     I 
submit  that  this  is  most  unfair,  and  that 
no  one  who  considers  the  matter  will 
regard  it  in  any  other  light.     I  appeal 
to  the  Government  at  least  to  say  whe- 
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tlier  they  will  be  prepared  to  accept  an 
Amendment  providing  that  an  offence 
punishable  summarily  under  clause   2 
shall  not  be  treated  as   an    indictable 
offence  for  the  purpose  of  the  Ist  clause 
of  the  Bill.    That  I  think  is  a  fair  offer. 
If  we  are  not  to  get  any  concession  with 
regard  to  the  period  of  imprisonment.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  reply  on 
this  point.     Now,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
who  I  regret  is  not  in  his  place,  in  his 
usual   manner    in   dealing    with    this 
Amendment  spoke  of  the  period  of  one 
week  as  the  principal  point  which  we 
were  contending  for.     But  we  do  not 
stick  on  that  point.    We  do  not  ask  that 
the  imprisonment  should  be  limited  to  a 
week,  although  a  great  many  reasons 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  a  week  would  not  be  too  short  a 
period ;  but  we  ask  that  in  no  case  shall 
a  Besident  Magistrate  have  theindefini- 
nite  power  of  imprisoning  which   the 
clause  implies.   Let  some  limit  be  placed 
to  this.    Let  the  Government  take,  for 
instance,  a  month  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dictable offence,  and  if  that  will   not 
satisfy  them  let  them  put  down  two 
months.    I  respectfully  submit  that  we 
are  entitled  to  some  limit,  because  under 
the  clause  as  it  stands  a  man  may  be 
put  in  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  a 
question,  for  a  longer  period  than  he 
would  get  in  Oourt  if  he  were  found 
guilty  of  an  indictable  offence.     There 
are    hundreds    of    cases    in    which    it 
would  not  be  dreamt  of  giving  a  longer 
term  of  imprisonment  than  of  four,  five, 
or  six  months.     Is  it  to  be  said  that, 
though  in  ordinary  casji^  of  contempt  the 
man  found  guilty  would  not  be  sentenced 
by  a  Judge  to  a  longer  period  of  im- 
prisonment than    a  couple  of  months, 
magistrates    under  this  section  should 
have  the  power  of  imprisonment  inde- 
finitely.    Such  a  state  of  things  cannot 
be  defended  by  reason  and  argument, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  doing 
anything    unreasonable  in  asking  that 
some  limit,  at  all  events,  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  power  of  imprisonment 
conferred   by  this  section.      The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  has  adverted  to 
a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  wit- 
nesses might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  bound  in  honour  not  to  answer 
the  question  which  a  magistrate  might 
put  to  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  oompeUing 
a  witness  to  answer  as  regards  hearsay 
matters,  as  regards  tittle-tattle,  might 
be  to  make  him  a  party  to  takine  away 
the  character  of  a  person  who  might  be 
as  innocent  of  the  charge  as  the  witness 
was  himself.  Thereupon,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  rose  in  his 
place  and  made  a  great  point,  by  saying 
that  no  one  would  hear  what  was  said 
except  the  magistrate  holding  the  in- 
quiry, and  that  the  information  would 
not  be  afterwards  used  for  any  purpose. 
Do  the  Govemment  mean  to  tell  us  that 
a  magistrate  holding  an  inquiry  will  be 
sworn  to  secrecy ;  and  will  there  be  any- 
thing to  prevent  a  magistrate  who  holds 
an  inquiry  from  going  about  the  country 
telling  this  man  and  that  man  what 
somebody  said  when  brought  up  at  an 
inquiry?  Why,  Sir,  these  inquiries 
might  be  made  a  gigantic  machine  for 
taking  away  the  character  of  respectable 

Eersons    in  Ireland:    Magistrates  will 
old  inquiries  in  some  little  towns  in 
reference  to  some  offences  which  have 
been  committed,  and,  no  doubt,  some 
unscrupulous    person  will  be  ready  to 
come  lorward  and  to  say— ''I  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  offence,  but  I 
heard  so-and-so  say  that  John  Smith 
committed  it."     Because  there  are  un- 
scrupulous persons  ready  to  make  these 
assertions,  is  it  to  be  within  the  power 
of  a  magistrate  to  retail  this  tittle-tattle ; 
is  it  to  be  within  the  power  of  a  magis- 
trate holding  an  inquiry  to  retail  all  over 
the    country-side    the  slanders  he  has 
heard  repeated  in  the  privacy  of  these 
inquiries  ?    It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us 
that  magistrates  will  not  do  this  kind  of 
thing.     We  know  what  these  gentlemen 
are  ;  we  know  that  when  they  get  their 
legs  under  the  mahogany  of  some  county 
club,  every  atom  of  the  evidence  given 
at  these  inquiries  will  be  retailed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlords  and  agents  who 
frequent  the  place.     There  is  no  justifi- 
cation whatever  for  the  allegation  that 
there  will  be  any  special  secrecy  about 
these  inquiries.     The   magistrate   who 
holds  them  will  not  be  bound  to  secrecy. 
Perhaps  I  am  trespassing  too  long  upon 
the  Committee ;  if  so  I  must  apologize 
for  doing  so,  and  I  will  only  advert  to 
one  other  matter,   which   I  will  make 
relevant  to  this  question  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence.    It  has  been  submitted  to  you, 
Sir,  and  I  think  very  properly,  that  a 
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large  number  of  cases   may   arise,   in 
which  it  would  be  unjust  that  a  Besi- 
dont  Magistrate  should  have  the  power 
to  commit,  indefinitely,   a  person  who 
might  consider  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  refrain  from  answering  as  to  the  gos- 
sip  which  he  has  casually  heard,  and 
about  which  he  really  knows  nothing. 
**Oh,"sajs  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  **  it  can  do  no  harm 
at  all  that  he  should  tell  at  these  in- 
quiries, because  what  he  says  at  these 
inquiries  can  neyer  be  put  in  evidence 
against  anybody."     I  have  made  a  point 
already  in  regard  to  that  statement,  and 
it  has  never  been  answered.    I  maintain 
that  gossip  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
and  I  put  a  case  in  point,  and  no  learned 
Gentleman  on  the  Treasury  Bench  will 
attempt  to  challenge  it.     Let  me  take 
this  case.     The  Government  have  now 
announced  that,  in  consideration  of  an 
alleged  concession  made  on  an  Amend- 
ment of  ours,  they  intend  to  permit  the 
depositions  taken  at  these  inquiries  to 
be  used  by  the  Crown  in  case  any  wit- 
ness examined  at  the  inquiries  should 
go  back  on  what  he  said,  or,  upon  cross- 
examination,  declare  that  what  he  said 
at  the  inquiry  was  false.  If  the  Govern- 
ment carry  out  that  intention  it  will  bo 
in  the  power  of  the  prosecuting  counsel, 
if  anyone  of  the  Crown  witnesses  says 
anything    different    from  what  he  has 
sworn  at  the  inquiry  to  confront  him 
with  his  own  deposition,  and  to  put  that 
deposition  in  evidence,  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose    of    contradicting  the  witness. 
What  I  insist  upon  is  this,  that  when  a 
deposition  is  so  used  in  evidence,  not 
merely  will  the  portions  which  relate  to 
what  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  wit- 
ness bo  put  in,  but  every  bit  of  the  de- 
position containing,  perhaps,  such  gossip 
as  I  have  mentioned,  such  hearsay  evi- 
dence as  would  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, be  admissible;  every  atom 
of  the  deposition,  no  matter  how  irrele- 
vant and  how  illegal  some  of  them  may 
bo,  will  be  put  in  evidence  against  the 
prisoner.      These    considerations,    Mr. 
Courtney,  make  it  all  the  more  important 
that  the  Eesident  Magistrate   holding 
these  inquiries  should  have  some  limit 
placed  upon  his  powers.     It  may  be  that 
the  Government  contend  that  no  consider- 
ation of  that  kind  should  prevent  a  wit- 
ness from  helping  the  administration  of 
j  ustice  by  answering  any  questions  put 
to  him.    That  may  oe  so ;  the  Govern- 


ment may  be  right  in  that,  but  what  we 
maintain  is  that,  whether  they  are  right 
or  not,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  case  can 
arise  in  which  a  witness  might  consider 
himself  justified  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives in  refusing  to  answer.  And  we 
say  that  a  Court  constituted  under  this 
section  should  not  have  the  power  of 
indefinitely  imprisoning  a  witness  who, 
upon  conscientious  grounds,  objects  to 
answer  certain  questions. 

Mr.  HANDEL  COSSHAM  (Bristol, 
E.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  will  not  intervene 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  Division ; 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  one 
hopeful  side  about  this  discussion.  The 
occupants  of  the  Tory  Benches,  except 
the  Front  Government  Bench,  are  silent, 
and  I  hope  I  may  assume  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  sit  upon  those  Benches  are 
disposed  to  look  favourably  upon  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee. 
If  I  am  right  in  my  surmise,  I  think  that 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  yet  courage 
enough  on  the  part  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  views.  There  are  two 
points  on  which  the  Government  rely,  as 
far  as  I  can  gather  from  their  argu- 
ments, for  the  carrying  of  this  clause. 
The  first  is  that  the  witness  is  protected 
by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  indicted 
for  anything  he  professes  by  his  evidence. 
But  the  whole  value  of  that  is  destroyed 
by  the  fact  that  a  magistrate  has  power 
to  imprison  a  man  perpetually,  whether 
the  evidence  is  against  himself  or  not. 
If  tho  Government  brought  this  man  to 
justice,  in  all  probability  he  would  be 
likely  to  get  a  lees  severe  punishment 
than  would  be  inflicted  upon  him  by 
magistrates  under  this  section.  I  con- 
tend that  the  Government  are  seeking  to 
obtain  power  to  perpetually  imprison  a 
man  for  no  criminal  act  at  all,  but 
simply  because  a  man  declines  to  give 
any  evidence,  or  is  not  honourably  able 
to  give  evidence.  Then  there  was  an- 
other point  very  much  relied  upon  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour), 
and  that  was,  that  in  the  Act  of  1882 
there  was  power  to  imprison  witnesses 
in  connection  with  criminal  offences. 
But  the  Government  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  or  'if  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  it 
they  try  to  evade  it,  that  the  offences 
contemplated  by  this  Bill  are  not  cri- 
minal offences  at  all,  but  political.    It 
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is  a  very  different  thing,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  pointed 
out,  to  imprison  a  man  for  refusing  to 
give  evidence  where  a  great  crime  has 
been  committed,  and  imprisoning  a  man 
for  refusing  to  give  evidence  in  connec- 
tion with  political  offences.  I  hope  the 
day  will  never  come  when  political 
offences  in  this  country  will  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  offences  against 
the  Criminal  Law.  There  is  one  thing 
which  has  struck  me  very  much  during 
this  debate,  and  that  is  that,  while  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years  we  have  been  con- 
tinually improving  the  Criminal  Law  in 
this  country,  and  have  improved  it  with 
BO  much  advantage,  we  are  now  in  regard 
to  Ireland  going  back  in  legislation,  and 
we  are  actually  making  a  Criminal  Law 
so  oppressive,  and  I  believe  so  utterly 
disliked  by  the  people,  that  instead  of 
having  their  sympathy  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  we  have  their  sympathy 
invoked  against  the  administration  of 
the  law.  On  these  grounds,  I  disap- 
prove of  the  clause  which  is  now  before 
the  Committee,  but  if  it  is  to  be  adopted 
I  shall  support  the  Amendment  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy). 
Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  it  is  the 
contention  of  the  Government  that  the 
power  of  commitment  will  not  bo  im- 
properly exercised;  but,  judging  from 
experience,  we  are  unable  to  put  much 
faith  in  such  a  declaration.  The  Com- 
mittee is  in  possession  of  certain  statistics 
as  regards  commitments  for  contempt  by 
the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  what  has  already  been  done  in 
Ireland  almost  unnoticed.  Our  conten- 
tion is  that  every  law  intended  for  civil 
administration  in  Ireland  is  diverted  into 
a  political  channel  by  which  to  inflict 
suffering  on  the  people,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Court  illus- 
trates this  strongly.  A  Return  was  re- 
cently presented  to  the  House,  showing 
the  number  of  commitments  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  for  contempt.  It  will  be 
maintained  by  anyone  who  attends  the 
Irish  Bankruptcy  Court,  or  watches  its 
proceedings,  that  the  most  singular 
means  are  taken  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
An  agrarian  complexion  is  given  to  the 
dealings  with  all  those  who  are  brought 
before  the  Court,  and  we   allege  that 
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this  clause  will  be  worked  to  carry  out 
the  agrarian  views  of  the  Government. 
If  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  one  man, 
why  should  it  not  be  possible  for  many 
men  to  be  committed  for  an  indefinite 
period  for  contempt  of  Court.  Michael 
was  committed  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  for  contempt  on  the  1 9th 
of  January,  1886,  and  he  is  still  in 
prison.  If  it  is  possible  to  keep  that 
man  in  gaol  from  January,  1886,  until 
the  present  moment  for  what  is  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  answering,  how 
much  more  likely  is  it  that  this  clause 
and  this  Bill  will  be  used  in  a  more 
severe  and  drastic  way  towards  persons 
in  Ireland  who  are  suspected  of  poli- 
tical offences,  or  towards  farmers  who 
are  accused  of  not  paying  impossible 
rents  to  the  landlords,  the  friends  of  the 
magistrates  ?  In  the  case  of  this  man 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  taking  steps  to  obtain  his  re- 
lease. My  hon.  Friend  the  junior  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice 
Healy)  has  pointed  out  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  men  who  will  be  com- 
mitted for  contempt  will  not  have  the 
means  of  taking  steps  to  extricate  them- 
selves from    prison.       Michael 

has  been  in  gaol  since  January,  1886, 
and  his  wife  and  children  are  in  the 
workhouse  as  a  consequence  of  his  com- 
mittal for  unsatisfactory  answering.  In 
the  Return,  it  is  shown  that  two  men 
named  Howard  are  lingering  in  prison 
for  contempt.  I  am  assured  that  these 
men  are  absolutely  idiots.  There  is  a 
grosser  case,  which  does  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  Return.  It  is  the  case  of  two 
men  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  A  once  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  —  the  0*Donoughue 
— has  a  property  in  Kerry,  which  is  a 
burden  to  himself  and  to  every  one  who 
lives  upon  it.  The  two  men  in  question 
applied  for  a  reduction  of  rent ;  but  the 
agent  refused  it.  They  fell  into  arrears 
and  were  evicted  ;  when  they  saw  there 
was  no  one  to  prevent  them  they  went 
back  to  their  huts.  The  Sheriff  was 
armed  with  authority  to  arrest  the  men  ; 
he  came  out  and  arrested  one  of  the  men, 
lodged  him  in  gaol,  where  he  was  kept 
for  two  years,  until,  in  fact,  the  Motion 
for  this  Return  was  made,  when  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  better  to  overhaul 
the  account.  The  Resident  Magistrate 
is,  virtually,  the  gamekeeper  and  bailiff 
of  the  local  landlord ;  and  if  Judges  of 
the  land  commit  indefinitely  for  cou- 
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tempt,  what  can  be  expected  from  these 
local  despots  ? 

IklR.  OSBOENE  MORGAN  (Denbigh- 
shire, E.):  I  know  something  of  the 
power  of  imprisonment  for  contempt. 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it  in  my  pro- 
fessional career;  and  I  must  fay  that  a 
more  barbarous  mode  of  enforcing  the 
law  does  not  exist.  In  recent  times  we 
have  restricted  the  time  of  imprison- 
ment ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  where 
a  man  is  imprisoned  for  contampt 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  he 
is  discharged  on  payment  of  costs ; 
that,  however,  means  that  the  man  is 
possessed  of  money.  I  really  put  it  to 
the  Government  whether  it  would  not 
1)0  possible— I  do  not  want  to  restrict 
myself  to  the  period  of  seven  days — to 
impose  some  limit  upon  that  practically 
unlimited  power  which  they  are  giving 
to  Summary  Courts.  The  legislature 
has  found  it  necessary  to  impose  a  limit 
in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Court;  there- 
fore, I  really  think  the  Government 
might  fairly  see  their  way  to  propose 
some  limitation  in  the  case  of  inferior 
Courts. 

Mr.  ]MURPHY  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick): 
I  understand  the  Government  refuse  any 
concession  upon  this  point  on  the  ground 
that  there  will  be  no  abuse  of  the  power 
of  commitment  proposed  to  be  conferred 
on  the  Resident  Magistrates.  I  have, 
however,  personal  knowledge  of  at  least 
three  cases  of  persons  committed  for  an 
indefinite  period.  In  two  of  the  cases 
the  men  are  mentally  unfit  to  plead.  I 
do  not  know  what  will  be  considered  un- 
satisfactory answering ;  but  I  can  quite 
conceive  there  will  be  great  abuse  of  tl^p 
power  of  commitment  for  contempt.  I 
trust  that  if  the  Government  cannot  ac- 
cept this  Amendment,  they  will,  at  all 
events,  make  some  compromise  in  the 
matter. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  I 
have  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Court- 
ney, to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  40 
Members  present. 

Committee  counted ;  and  40  Members 
being  found  present, 

Mr.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) :  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Committee  many 
minutes,  and  I  should  not  have  addressed 
them  at  all,  except  that  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee  the  reason  why 
I  feel  myself  unable  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  seems  to  me  the  Go- 


vernment steadily  refuse  Amendments 
of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Committee.  Their  refusal  in 
this  case  is  precisely  on  the  same  ground 
as  their  refusal  in  the  preceding  case, 
and  the  Amendments  are  kindred  in 
nature.  The  principle  on  which  they 
go,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  there  is 
no  difference,  in  x)ciut  of  moral  turpitude, 
on  the  part  of  a  witness  who  refuses  to 
be  sworn,  or  to  give  evidence  in  a  trial 
under  the  existing  law,  and  the  refusal 
of  a  witness  to  answer  questions  put  to 
him  at  these  preliminary  inquiries.  That 
argument  has  been  stated  over  and  over 
again  by  the  Government,  and  was  also 
well  put  in  point  of  form  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Inverness  Burghs  (Mr.  Finlay).  I 
am  unable  to  say  that  that  principle  is 
sound.  It  Ecems  to  me  that  it  is  vitiated 
by  a  fatal  fallacy,  and  that  is  in  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  cases,  which  create  a  totally 
different  moral  position  for  a  witness,  in 
the  one  case,  from  what  he  occupies  in 
the  other  case.  Take  the  case  of  the 
refusal  of  a  witness  to  give  testimony  in 
a  regular  trial  under  the  present  law. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the 
refusal  of  a  witness  in  a  trial  under  the 
present  law,  from  what  there  would  be 
in  the  case  of  a  witness  in  the  inquiries 
proposed  to  be  created  by  this  Bill.  The 
witness  at  present  who  refuses  may  be 
committing,  is  almost  certain  to  be  com- 
mitting, something  which  is  morally  in- 
defensible. A  fellow-creature  is  on  his 
trial,  it  may  be  for  his  life,  it  must  be,  at 
all  events,  for  his  infamy,  or  his  loss.  A 
witness  who  then  refuses  to  state  what 
he  knows  may  be  incurring  the  guilt  of 
allowing  a  fellow- creature  who  is  inno- 
cent to  be  unrighteously  condemned. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prisoner  who 
is  on  trial  is  guilty,  the  witness,  by  his 
refusal  to  give  evidence,  is  declining 
to  protect  his  country  from  a  clearly 
ascertained  enemy — a  pest  in  that  way. 
I  say  he  cannot  but  have  clearly  forced 
home  upon  his  mind  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  acting  against  his  duty  in  re- 
fusing to  give  his  testimony  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  justice,  either 
on  the  behalf  of  an  innocent  and  maligned 
fellow-being,  or  on  behalf  of  the  country 
and  society.  The  whole  surroundings 
of  the  trial  tend  to  give  the  man  a  clear- 
ness of  mental  vision  in  regard  to  his 
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duty  in  the  matter.  He  is  made  a  party 
to  the  whole  proceedings,  he  hears  the 
explanation  of  the  charge,  he  under- 
stands the  risk  to  which  society  is  ex- 
posed, he  sees  the  individual,  ho  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  individual,  and  gets 
into  new  moral  and  personal  relations 
with  the  individual  whoso  fate  may  be 
depending  upon  his  giving  or  withhold- 
ing his  testimony,  and  therefore  I  say 
that  the  distinctness  of  the  understanding 
with  reference  to  his  duty  which  is  forced 
home  to  his  mind  can  hardly  be  exceeded, 
he  is  left  without  an  excuse.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  proposed  preliminary  in- 
quiry, the  conditions  are  so  totally  dif- 
ferent, that  they  are  almost  totally  re- 
versed. The  whole  thing  is  vague — 
there  is  no  person  with  whom  ho  is 
made  acquainted,  whose  fate  is  made 
evident  to  him  as  depending  upon  his 
conduct.  The  Besident  Magistrate  has 
arbitrary  power,  requiring  him  to  answer 
questions  on  tliis,  that,  or  the  other 
matter,  tho  bearing  of  which  upon  any 
particular  individual  or  element  of 
public  welfare  is  totally  concealed  from 
fiis  mind.  I  say  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  nothing  could  be  more 
completely  calculated  to  produce  vague- 
ness and  indistinctness  of  mental  vision 
with  respect  to  a  man's  duty  in  the 
matter  of  witness-bearing  than  this  pre- 
liminary inquiry.  If  it  had  been  in- 
geniously contrived  to  obfuscate  a  man's 
sense  of  his  duty,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  successfully  constructed.  There- 
fore, I  say,  the  obligation  upon  a  wit- 
ness in  a  regularly  constituted  trial  at 
law  under  the  present  system,  and  the 
obligation  upon  a  proposed  witness  in 
this  preliminary  investigation,  do  not 
stand  upon  the  same  level  at  all,  and  do 
not  carry  with  them  the  same  correlative 
moral  obligation.  To  tell  me,  therefore, 
that  a  person  who  refuses  to  give  testi- 
mony at  a  preliminary  inquiry  stands 
upon  the  same  basis  of  guiltiness,  and 
merits  the  same  primitive  treatment,  as  a 
person  who  refuses  to  give  evidence  at  an 
ordinary  trial  at  law,  is  to  toll  me  some- 
thing which  is  ridiculous.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  understand  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Government  go,  it  is  an  un- 
tenable one,  it  is  an  endeavour  to  iden- 
tify positions  which  are  totally  distinct. 
Upon  this  point  a  very  subtle  argument 
was  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  "William 
Harcourt) ;  that  argument  has  not  been 
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answered  as  yet  from  the  other  side ;  and, 
in  fact,  hou.  Gentlemen  opposite  hardly 
seem  to  perfectly  comprehend  the  force 
of  the  argument.  I  make  no  allu- 
sion to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Eichard  Webster),  because  he  did 
not  deal  with  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby ;  I  only  speak  of  those  who  did 
affect  to  deal  with  it.  The  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  was  simply  this — that  the 
moral  guilt  of  a  witness  who  refuses,  in 
the  case  of  a  regular  trial,  according 
to  the  standard  established  by  the  Laws 
of  Evidence,  is  necessarily  totally  distinct 
from  the  guilt  of  a  witness  who  refuses 
to  answer  under  the  entirely  new  stan- 
dard of  evidence  which  is  set  up  in  re- 
gard to  this  preliminary  inquiry.  The 
Laws  of  Evidence  are  understood  to  be  an 
absolutely  perfect  instrument  for  getting 
out  truth  and  gaining  justice,  and  any- 
thing that  differs  from  that,  or  contra- 
dicts the  established  Eules  of  Evidence, 
must  to  that  extent  be  an  instrument  of 
injustice.  It  is  one  thing  to  refuse  to 
use  the  instrument  of  justice,  and  an- 
other, and  a  totally  different  thing,  to 
refuse  to  use  the  instrument  of  injustice. 
What  the  witness  in  the  proposed  pre- 
liminary inquiry  refuses  to  use  is  not  the 
instrument  of  justice,  but,  by  the  hy- 
pothesis, is  the  instrument  of  injustice. 
It  is  extremely  hard  upon  Irish  wit- 
nesses, in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  situation,  to  propose  to  deal  with 
them  in  this  way.  They  have  a  sense  of 
political  wrong,  which  naturally  creates 
in  their  minds  a  feeling  that  they  are  not 
Justified  in  making  contribution  to  infor- 
mation that  may  be  useful  to  a  Govern- 
ment which  they  regard  as  their  enemy. 
The  relationship  between  the  Irish 
people  and  the  Government  is  totally 
different  from  the  relationship  between 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  There  is  a  relation- 
ship of  friendliness  between  the  people 
of  this  country  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, even  although  there  may  not  be 
agreement  in  Party  politics ;  but  there 
is  no  such  relationship  between  the  Irish 
people  and  Dublin  Castle.  We  can  see 
every  day,  illustrated  across  the  floor  of 
this  House,  tho  relationship  between 
these  two  Parties — a  relationship  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  is  one  of  mutual 
hatred.    ["  Oh,  oh !  "  and  Irish  cheers.'] 
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I  am  speaking  only  of  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  evidence  be- 
fore mo.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Irish 
nation  hates  Dublin  Castle  just  as 
heartily  as  Dublin  Castle  hates  the  Irish 
nation,  and  that  being  so,  the  feeling 
that  is  necessarily  created  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  Irish  witness  must  be 
that  he  is  not  only  entitled,  but  even 
bound  in  honour  and  in  national  duty, 
to  keep  back  what  he  knows  from  the 
enemy,  or  even  to  mislead  him,  or  send 
him  upon  the  wrong  track.  The  position 
is  one  of  war — it  may  be  a  bloodless  and 
Constitutional  war — but  still  it  is  war,  and 
war,  we  know,  suspends  ordinary  moral 
relations  and  duties.  The  state  of  mind  of 
the  average  Irish  witness  is  one  in  which 
he  feels  himself  not  only  authorized,  but 
even  morally  bound,  to  do  what  he  can 
to  prevent  the  secrets  of  his  own  poli- 
tical side  from  being  revealed  to  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  strike 
down  his  friends.  I  say,  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  feeling,  it  is  peculiarly  hard  and 
oppressive  that  the  average  Irish  wit- 
ness should  be  subject  to  the  treatment 
to  which  this  legislation  proposes  to 
subject  him.  Now,  these  are  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  trespass, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  at  this  time.  I 
think  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Government  in  identi- 
fying the  positions  and  demerits  of  the 
two  classes  of  witnesses  ;  and  I  think, 
further,  there  is  an  excuse  for  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  Irish  witnesses  to  give 
evidence  in  connection  with  political 
crimes  that  ought  to  be  considered  even 
by  a  Government  that  feels  itself  related 
towards  them  not  as  a  friendly  protector, 
but  as  a  baffled  tyrant — a  Government 
that  is  trying,  by  a  difficult  and  ever- 
increasingly  difficult  means,  to  establish 
its  unauthorized  tjrranny  over  the 
people. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  HI; 
Noes  138:  Majority  27.— (Div.  List, 
No.  126.) 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Several  Amend- 
ments follow  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Maurice  Hoaly).  Some  of  them  refer 
to  the  3rd  sub-section,  and  others  con- 
stitute Provisos  ;  but  they  are  mixed  to- 
gether. The  Provisos  must  come  first. 
The    Ist    Proviso,   No.   69,   haa   been 


already  decided,  therefore,  it  will  fall 
upon  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  move  Pro- 
viso No.  71. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Government  are 
disposed  to  look  on  this  Amendment 
favourably  or  not ;  but  I  cannot  think 
there  is  anything  in  it  to  which  they  can 
reasonably  object.  The  Committee  has 
decided  that  it  is  to  be  in  the  power  of  a 
Resident  Magistrate  to  arrest  a  witness 
in  the  first  instance.  The  Petty  Sessions 
Act  provides  that  before  a  witness  can 
be  arrested  without  summons,  an  infor- 
mation must  be  sworn,  the  witness  can 
command  a  copy  of  the  sworn  informa- 
tion, and  has  a  right  to  redress  if  a 
wrong  has  been  inflicted  upon  him.  It 
is  supposed  that  many  witnesses  will 
probably  leave  the  country,  the  moment 
they  receive  an  information  that  they 
will  be  summoned ;  and  we  apprehend 
that,  in  some  districts  of  Ireland,  the 
police  will  exercise  this  power  of  arrest- 
ing a  person,  though  there  is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  such  a  proceeding,  and 
we  want  to  provide  that  the  party  by 
whom  the  wrong  is  inflicted  may  bo 
brought  to  justice.  We  think  that  a 
witness  should  be  entitled  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  information  on  which  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest  is  founded.  A 
policeman,  or  other  person,  may  mali- 
ciously go  to  a  magistrate  and  say, 
'^  So-and-so  can  give  important  evidence 
in  relation  to  the  offence  that  has  been 
committed;  but  if  he  is  simply  sum- 
moned, he  will  probably  leave  the  coun- 
try, therefore  a  warrant  should  be  issued 
for  his  arrest."  If  a  policeman,  or  other 
person,  does  this  maliciously,  and  does 
it  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it,  surely  the  aggrieved  party  ought 
to  have  some  means  of  obtaining  redress. 
The  first  step  in  obtaining  redress,  I  ap- 
prehend, would  be  to  ascertain  on  whose 
information  the  warrant  for  his  arrest 
was  issued.  There  could  bo  no  objection 
whatever  to  affording  the  information, 
if  the  policeman,  or  other  person,  had 
nothing  to  conceal.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has  got  to 
say  upon  this  point.  I  beg  to  move 
the  Amendment  which  stands  in  my 
name. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  **  thereto,"  insert — 
*^  Provided,  that  in  case  a  warrant  shall  be 
i89ued  for  the  aneet  of  any  witness  in  the  first 

IFifth  Night.'] 
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instance,  and  without  any  summons  having  pro- 
viously  been  served  and  disobeyed,  such  witness 
shall,  on  demand,  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  resident  magistrate  holding  the  inquiry  a 
copy  of  the  information  or  complaint  on  which 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued.*' — {Mr. 
Mattrice  Hcaly.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

Tub  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  that 
nothing  is  more  reasonable,  if  a  man  is 
arrested,  than  that  he  should  be  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  the  information  upon  which 
his  arrest  is  founded ;  but,  probably,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  that  at  present 
it  is  an  invariable  practice  that  if  a  per- 
son is  arrested  on  warrant,  he  can,  upon 
application,  get  a  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  warrant  is  issued. 
As  far  as  the  Amendment  is  concerned, 
I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  it ; 
but  it  is  just  possible  there  may  bo  some 
danger  in  its  acceptance,  and  that  it 
will  injuriously  affect  the  present  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland's  (Mr. 
Holmes)  explanation  is  satisfactory  as  far 
as  it  goes ;  but  he  has  pointed  out  that, 
if  this  Amendment  is  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  it  will  endanger  the  right  which 
now  exists  by  custom  of  law.  [Mr. 
Holmes:  Practice.]  Does  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  not  think 
it  worth  while,  in  accepting  this  Amend- 
ment, to  add  some  qualifying  words  to 
show  this  is  no  more  than  an  extra  pre- 
caution in  consequence  of  the  extraordi- 
nary character  of  this  Bill  ?  [Mr. 
Holmes  :  No.]  Why  not ;  surely  the 
position  which  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  takes  up  is  an  extraordinary 
ono,  because,  he  says,  that  under  the 
law,  as  it  exists,  a  person  arrested  is 
entitled  to  the  information  upon  which 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest  has  been 
issued. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  MOLLOY :  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  for  accepting  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but  I  am  pointing  out  that  he  has 
said  that  the  acceptance  of  this  Amend- 
ment would  endanger  the  right  which 
now  exists  in  all  other  cases.     Surely,  if 


he  accepts  the  Amendment,  but  thinks 
that  it  may  endanger  the  present  custom 
and  right,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting  in  some  words  to  make  the 
matter  clear.  I  presume  that,  in  the 
acceptance  of  this  Amendment,  there  is 
no  intention  to  endanger  the  right  which 
exists  in  all  the  three  countries.  Is  there 
anything  irrational  or  unreasonable  in 
adding  some  qualifying  words  or  amend- 
ing the  Amendment,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  danger  to  the  right  which  is 
acknowledged  to  exist  ? 

Mr.  holmes  :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gontleman  is  under  some  misapprehen- 
sion. I  did  not  say  there  was  a  right ; 
but  I  said  there  was,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  practice  that  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  and  information  should  always 
be  given.  I  merely  pointed  out  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  Amendment  might 
endanger  the  present  practice  ;  but  said 
that,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Maurice 
Healy)  desired  to  have  this  special  pro- 
vision here,  the  Government  had  no 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  look  wood  (York) :  May  I 
point  out  what  really  is  the  practice  in 
England.  There  can  be  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  practice  now  existing  by  the 
acceptance  of  this  Amendment.  So  far 
as  the  practice  of  England  exists  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  section  in  any 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  a  wit- 
ness can  be  examined  in  the  terms  of 
the  section  which  it  is  now  asked  shall 
become  law,  and,  therefore,  by  acceding 
to  this  Amendment,  there  will  be  no  in- 
fringement of  any  practice  hitherto.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  accedes  to  this 
Amendment  he  will  not  in  any  way  jeo- 
pardize the  practice  as.it  exists  at  pre- 
sent. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  quite  agree  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Question,  ^^  That  these  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  :  The  next  Pro- 
visos which  stand  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice 
Healy),  and  which  are  numbered  73 
and  74,  have  already  been  decided,  and 
the  next  Amendment  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  is  75b ;  75a  is  a  separate 
sub-section,  and  will  come  after  the 
Provisos  as  a  new  clause. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Then  I  will  move  76b,  which  is  in  the 
following  terms :— 
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*'  Whoro  a  warrant  has  been  isancd  to  bring 
up  a  person  under  arrest  for  examination  at  an 
inquiry  under  this  section,  the  warrant  shall 
specify  a  place  and  a  day  and  hour  at  which 
such  examination  is  to  take  place,  and  such 
person  shall  be  forthwith  released  on  his  enter- 
ing into  recognisance  with  sufficient  sureties 
conditioned  to  attend  for  examination  at  such 
time  or  place.'* 

This  Amendment  is  drawn  to  meet  a 
point  I  have  already  adverted  to.  The 
Committee  is  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  insisted  that  the  court  of  in- 
quiry under  this  clause  should  have  the 
right  to  arrest  a  witness  in  the  first 
instance  without  a  summons.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding will  be  this — these  inquiries,  in 
many  cases,  are  not  finished  in  a  day, 
or  in  a  week  ;  some  of  them  have  lasted 
months,  and  have  extended  for  a  very 
long, time  indeed,  and  my  point  is  that 
in  the  case  of  an  inquiry  extending  for 
a  long  time  it  will  be  competent,  under 
this  clause,  for  the  authorities  to  arrest 
an  intended  witness  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  and  keep  him  in  custody  for 
the  whole  month,  or  until  the  point 
of  the  inquiry  arrives  at  which  it 
would  please  the  Eesident  Magistrate, 
or  whoever  has  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation, to  examine  him.  I  maintain 
that  that  is  not  reasonable,  and  I  say 
that  consistently  with  the  powers  which 
the  Government  say  the  authorities 
should  have,  my  Amendment  might 
veiy  well  be  accepted.  Admitting  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  arrest  a  witness, 
if  he  says  to  the  Kesident  Magistrate, 
**  I  am  willing  to  enter  into  my  recog- 
nizance or  to  give  sureties  to  appear  at 
any  day  or  any  hour  to  be  subjected  to 
examination,  I  can  give  sufficient  secu- 
rity that  I  will  not  leave  the  country,  as 
you  say  there  is  danger  of  my  doing." 
If  a  witness  says  that,  I  maintain  that 
it  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  keep 
him  in  custody  for  any  lengthened 
period. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  "thereto,"  insert — 
"'  Where  a  warrant  has  been  issued  to  bring 
up  a  person  under  arrest  for  examination  at 
nn  iuquiry  under  this  section,  the  warrant  shall 
specify  a  place  and  a  day  and  hour  at  which 
such  examination  is  to  take  place,  and  such 
person  shall  bo  forthwith  released  on  his  enter- 
ing into  recognisance  with  sufficient  sureties 
conditioned  to  attend  for  examination  at  such 
time  or  place.** — {Mr.  Maurice  Mealy.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

VOL.  COOXIV.    [third  sbbies.] 


Mr.  holmes  :  If  the  hon.  Member 
considers  the  mode  in  which  this  will 
work  he  will  see  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  Amendment  would  leave  the  witness 
in  a  much  worse  position  than  he  would 
be  under  the  clause  as  it  now  stands. 
Under  the  clause  the  magistrate  may 
receive  information  that  there  is  danger 
of  a  witness  leaving  the  country,  and  he 
may  issue  a  warrant  to  have  that  person 
brought  before  him  forthwith  for  ex- 
amination. The  magistrates  will  have 
no  power  either  to  commit  such  person 
to  prison,  or  to  detain  him  in  custody.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  him  then  and  there 
to  examine  the  witness,  or  he  will  be 
obliged  to  dismiss  him.  The  case  the  hon. 
Member  has  put  of  an  examination  last- 
ing over  a  week  or  a  month  does  not  im- 
ply that  a  witness  will  be  kept  in  custody 
for  that  period.  Under  the  Act  the 
magistrate  will  have  no  power  to  de- 
tain a  witness.  If  he  can  examine  then 
and  there,  well  and  good,  but  if  he  can- 
not he  will  have  to  let  the  witness  go 
about  his  business.  [**  No,  no  !  "]  Will 
the  hon.  Member  show  me  anywhere 
where  the  magistrate  has  power  to  keep 
a  man  in  custody,  or  power  to  place  him 
under  recognizances  to  appear.  It  would 
be  a  very  extraordinary  thing  if,  under 
any  circumstances,  power  were  given  to 
a  Resident  Magistrate  to  send  a  man  to 
gaol  for  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  or  a 
month,  seeing  that  he  is  only  engaged 
in  an  inquiry.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  is  altogether  mistaken 
— that  no  such  power  exists — and  I  can 
assure  the  Committee  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  why  the  Amendment  has 
been  moved 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  never, 
for  a  moment,  suggested  that  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  a  Resident  Magis- 
trate to  remand  a  witness  arrested  under 
these  circumstances ;  but  I  say  that  Sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  taken 
in  connection  with  this  clause,  will  pro- 
vide that  when  the  authorities  arrest  a 
man  under  the  powers  this  law  gives 
them,  they  will  be  able  to  keep  him  in 
custody  until  such  period  as  he  has  been 
examined.  [The  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  dissented.]  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  shakes  bis  head,  but 
if  he  will  make  it  clear  to  me  that  I  am 
wrong  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  withdraw 
my  Amendment  and  resume  my  seat.  The 
Government  have  rejected  an  Amend- 
ment limiting  the  time  they  can  keep  a 
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man  in  .ustody.  They  have  rejected  a 
Proviso  that  the  authorities,  when  they 
have  arrested  a  man,  shall  not  keep  him 
in  custody  beyond  a  certain  time,  and 
they  have  argued  in  rejecting  it,  and 
given  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  it,  that, 
perhaps,  when  a  man  had  been  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  magistrates,  it 
might  not  be  conyenient  for  them  to  ex- 
amine him  at  that  particular  time.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  chal- 
lenges me  to  show  him  anything  in  the 
Act  which  would  give  the  magistrates 
authority  to  detain  a  witness  imder  these 
circumstances.  I  would  refer  him  to 
Section  13,  which  enables  the  authorities 
to  arrest  a  man  and,  I  presume,  to  keep 
him  in  custody  until  he  has  been  ex- 
amined. Does  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man contend  that  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  drop  all  other 
business  when  a  man  is  arrested,  and  to 
proceed  to  examine  him,  although  he 
might  have  30  or  40  others  to  examine, 
or  a  great  many  other  functions  to  per- 
form? I  do  not  see  anything  of  that 
kind  in  the  section.  I  see  that,  as  a 
Oourt  of  Justice,  considering  this  section 
and  the  section  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  au- 
thorities will  fairly  conclude  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  was  that  when 
the  man  had  been  arrested,  it  was  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  or  the 
Executive  to  keep  him  in  custody  until 
a  convenient  time  came  to  examine  him. 
If  the  Government  will  make  it  clear 
that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate to  examine  a  man  the  moment  he 
is  brought  up  in  custody,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  either  of  these  two  things  is 
necessary — namely,  that  this  Amend- 
ment should  be  accepted,  or  that  some 
Proviso  should  be  inserted  declaring  that 
a  man  should  be  examined  the  moment 
he  is  brought  up  in  custody  before  the 
Besident  Magistrate  who  is  conducting 
the  inquiry. 

Mr.  holmes  :  The  section  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers,  and  under  which  the  pro- 
cedure he  is  describing  takes  place,  has 
been  the  law  of  the  land  for  36  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  complaint  has  been 
made  of  its  operation.  I  venture  to  say 
that  during  these  86  years  it  would  be 
impossible  to  point  to  a  case  where  a 
man  has  been  detained  over  night  under 
the  circumstances  described.  The  magis- 

Mr.  Maurice  Esaly 


trate  has  the  power  to  issue  a  warrant  and 
to  arrest  a  person,  and  to  have  him  ex- 
amined before  him.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  magistrate  must  examine 
him  immediately,  but  he  must  examine 
him  within  a  short  time  of  his  arrest, 
and  if  he  is  not  able  to  conduct  that 
examination,  he  has  no  power  on  earth 
to  do  anything  but  to  direct  the  man's 
discharge.  I  challenge  the  hon  Gentle- 
man to  give  an  instance  during  the  last 
35  or  36  years  in  which  that  which  he 
complains  of  has  been  done.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  law  may 
not  have  been  abused  and  that  wrong 
may  not  have  been  done  in  some  indi- 
vidual instances;  but,  of  course,  we 
cannot  provide  against  action  on  the  part 
of  those  who  may  choose  to  break  the 
law.  They  will  be  amenable  to  the 
punishments  which  are  provided  against 
infringements  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  I 
may  point  out  that  the  English  and  Irish 
law  upon  this  point  is  exactly  the  same. 
Colonel  NOLAN  (Gal way,  N.):  I 
cannot  understand  the  object  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  refusing 
the  acceptance  of  this  Amendment.  I 
will  show  how  inconveniently  his  plan 
works  out,  and  how  much  more  con- 
venient will  be  found  that  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  the  magistrate,  but  that  it 
will  certainly  be  so  for  the  unfortunate 
man  who  is  brought  up  to  give  evidence. 
Suppose  a  man  is  brought  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glenbeigh,  he  would  have  to 
be  taken  over  25  miles  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  evidence,  and  he  probably 
would  not  come  before  the  magistrate 
before  6  o'clock  at  night.  It  would 
then  be  too  late  to  examine  him  that 
day,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  what 
would  be  done  under  such  circumstances 
— would  the  man  be  discharged  then 
and  there  ?  If  he  were  discharged,  then 
what  would  be  the  use  of  arresting 
him  ?  Under  this  Amendment  the 
course  adopted  would  be  to  take  the 
witness  before  the  nearest  local  magis- 
trate, and  not  necessarily  to  take  him 
before  the  magistrate  conducting  the  in- 
quiry in  the  first  instance.  Before  the 
local  magistrate  he  would  be  bound 
over  or  enter  into  his  recognizances  to 
appear  before  the  magistrate  conducting 
the  inquiry  at  a  time  and  place  men- 
tioned.   Then  there  is  this  to  bear  in 
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mincl,  tho  police  might  get  instructions 
to  arrest  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  and  might  not  be  able  to 
find  him  until  an  hour  in  the  evening, 
at  any  rate,  not  before  5  o'clock,  and 
when  they  bring  him  up  it  might  be  too 
late  for  the  magistrate  to  examine  him. 
I  maintain  that  the  witness  would  be 
saved  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
annoyance  and  trouble  by  the  acceptance 
of  this  Amendment. 

Mr.  HOLMES:  My  point  is  that 
while  this  Amendment  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  it  would  impose  a  burden 
upon  the  unfortunate  man  hon.  Mem- 
bers are  anxious  to  protect.  It  would 
impose  upon  him  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  his  recognizances,  while,  under 
the  provision  as  it  stands,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discharge  him  if  the  magis- 
trate is  not  in  a  position  to  examine 
him  at  once. 

Mr.  JOICEY  (Durham,  Chester-le- 
Street) :  I  scarcely  understand  the 
opposition  of  the  Government  in  this 
matter,  but  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  the 
practice  in  England  is  this,  that  usually 
a  warrant  is  only  issued  in  the  event  of 
a  summons  not  being  attended  to.  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  Government  that 
a  summons  should  be  issued  for  a  wit- 
ness to  attend  at  the  Court,  and  in  the 
event  of  that  not  being  obeyed  that  a 
warrant  shall  be  issued,  or  is  it  intended 
that  a  warrant  shall  be  issued  in  the 
first  instance  ? 

Mb.  HOLMES:  The  hon.  Member 
cannot  I  think  have  been  present  during 
the  discussion  which  has  taken  place 
upon  this  point,  or  he  would  have  heard 
my  explanation,  that  the  law  upon  this 
subject  is  precisely  the  same  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  :  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  chal- 
lenged me  to  give  him  an  instance  of 
the  exercise  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act, 
in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  the  position 
which  he  has  taken  up.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  him  any  such  case, 
but  the  reason  I  cannot  give  a  precedent 
is  because  there  is  no  precedent  for  the 
action  of  the  Government.  I  never 
heard  of  an  Executive  attempting  to 
put  in  force  this  extraordinary  power 
to  arrest  a  witness  in  the  first  instance 
on  a  warrant,  without  some  person 
being  charged  with  an  offence.  1  must 
also  point  out  that,  because  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinary  law  appears  to 


have  been  conducted  in  an  unobjection- 
able manner  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
magistrates  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  new  coercive  law  will  be  entrusted 
will  not  exorcise  their  powers  in  a  harsh 
and  oppressive  manner.  The  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  Committee  is  this, 
would  the  Government,  as  the  section  at 
present  stands,  have  the  power  to  detain 
a  witness  for,  practically  speaking,  an 
indefinite  time — so  long  as  the  summons 
was  continued  ?  With  great  respect  for 
tho  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  I  hold 
that  there  is  great  danger  that  the  Irish 
Courts  will  hold  that  such  power  exists 
under  this  Act.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  **  No*' — he  says 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  such  powers  should  exist.  If  he 
does  not  wish  them  to  exist,  and  if  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  this  shall  be  the  law,  I  ask  him  to 
make  his  intention  plain.  I  ask  him  to 
make  it  clear  within  the  four  corners  of 
the  Act,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  who  are  the  framers  of 
this  Bill,  that  this  power  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  magistrates.  If  that  is 
done,  I  will  cease  to  press  my  Amend- 
ment— I  will  sit  down  in  a  moment. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says,  it  is  not  tho  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  a  witness  shall  be  de< 
tained  over  night.  Will  he  then  insert 
a  Proviso  in  this  section  to  the  effect, 
that  if  a  witness  is  not  examined  on  the 
day  of  his  arrest,  he  shall  be  discharged  ? 
If  he  does  that  I  will  withdraw  my 
Amendment  in  favour  of  his  Proviso. 
I  should  be  glad  to  accept  any  such 
Amendment  as  that— will  he  propose 
it? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiciiAED  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
Really,  if  we  are  to  deal  with  all  these 
questions,  we  might  as  well  set  about 
writing  a  text-book  on  criminal  prac- 
tice. I  cannot  agree  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  who  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
clause  as  it  at  present  stands.  Where 
it  is  shown  that  a  certain  individual 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  give  information 
of  a  valuable  character,  a  warrant  may 
be  issued,  and  if  the  inquiry  is  not  com- 
plete that  day  the  witness  will  have  to 
attend  at  the  next  sitting.  That  is  the 
practice  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
summonses.    My  view  of   the   matter 
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is  that  it  will  do  considerable  harm 
and  no  good  whatever  to  endeavour 
to  make  a  special  point  in  Acts  of  this 
kind  of  provisions  which  are  in  ope- 
ration, and  which  are  very  well  known. 
All  I  can  eaj  is  that  it  is  much  better  to 
adhere  to  an  Act  which  has  existed,  as 
the  Act  of  1851,  for  36  years,  in  respect 
of  which  the  practice  is  perfectly  well 
known.  I  cannot  see  any  authority  for 
putting  a  man  in  prison  simply  because 
he  has  not  been  examined.  There  is  no 
parallel  whatever  between  that  case  and 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  committed  for 
contempt.  I  can  only  repeat  what  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  has  said — 
namely,  that  no  reason  has  been  shown 
for  the  admission  of  this  Amendment. 
If  there  was  any  ground  for  it  I  should 
admit  it  at  once.  I  am  anxious  to  put 
in  what  is  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  attempt  to  incorporate  in  a 
measure  rules  and  practices  which  al- 
readv  exist 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  :  Unfortu- 
nately  the  practice  in  Ireland  is  not  at 
all  as  well  settled  as  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, and,  with  the  greatest  respect,  I 
venture  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  law 
as  it  at  present  exists.  I  cannot  accept 
it  as  he  has  laid  it  down.  The  Govern- 
ment say  that  under  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  as  it  stands  at  present,  if  the  autho- 
rities thought  it  necessary  to  arrest  a 
witness  under  a  warrant,  if  they  had 
brought  him  for  examination,  and  if  the 
examination  had  not  terminated  on  the 
day  he  was  arrested,  they  would  be 
bound  to  discharge  him  and  re-arrest 
him  on  another  day. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  If  he 
did  not  come  forward  again. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  Yes ;  if 
he  did  not  oome  forward  again.  I  con- 
tend that  the  Courts  in  Ireland  will, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  if  the 
authorities  think  it  necessary  to  arrest  a 
witness  at  all  under  these  circumstances 
-i-I  mean  where  it  is  declared  that  there 
isdangerof  a  witness  absconding  and  run- 
ning away  in  order  to  avoid  giving  in- 
formation— I  say  the  Courts  would  not 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  taking 
measures  to  prevent  a  man  running  away 
when  his  evidence  was  only  half  given. 
As  the  law  stands,  under  the  Petty  Ses- 
sion Act,  it  is  plain  that  if  a  witness  is 
brought  in  under  arrest,  the  authorities 

Sir  Richard  Webster 
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have  decided  to  arrest  him,  and  not 
summon  him,  if  his  depositions  are  not 
completed  on  the  day  he  is  arrested, 
they  have  abundant  power  to  keep  him 
in  custody  until  the  depositions  are 
completed.  That  is  the  state  of  things 
under  the  existing  law,  and  I  say  that 
it  will  be  greatly  aggravated  under  this 
new  law. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S.) : 
I  desire  to  point  out  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  reason  why  this  Amendment 
is  necessary.  We  have  been  dealing, 
so  far,  with  a  single  case  during  this 
discussion — of  the  possible  single  case 
of  one  witness  being  brought  up  for 
examination  ;  but  let  us  suppose  a  case 
where  many  witnesses  will  be  examined. 
Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  alleged  con- 
spiracy, and  that  an  investigation  is 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  getting  infor- 
mation concerning  that  conspiracy.  Let 
us  suppose  also  that  the  authorities  of 
the  district  imagine  that  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses are  likely  to  abscond  in  order  to 
avoid  being  examined.  Naturally,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  magistrate,  de- 
siring to  get  information,  would  issue 
summonses  for  the  attendance,  it  might 
be  of  30,  40,  or  50  persons.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  these  30,  40,  or 
50  persons  could  not  be  examined  in 
one  day.  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I 
contend  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  themselves  that  they  should 
have  the  power  to  arrest  these  men 
under  warrant,  and  to  allow  them  to  go 
about  their  business  on  sufficient  secu- 
rity being  given  that  they  will  attend 
for  examination  at  the  time  and  place 
mentioned  in  the  warrant.  This  will  be 
an  advantage  to  the  Government,  and  it 
will  also  be  an  advantage  to  the  wit- 
nesses themselves.  If  the  Government 
have  not  the  power,  and  do  not  take  the 
power,  to  issue  these  warrants,  where  it 
is  quite  on  the  cards  and  probable  that 
49  out  of  the  50  men  may  abscond,  they 
will  have  to  put  up  with  whatever  in- 
formation one  man  can  afford  them. 
But  if  they  take  the  power,  and  the 
safeguard  is  not  put  in  that  these  men 
are  to  be  allowed  out  on  bail,  they  can 
detain  in  custody  and  put  in  prison 
the  49  men,  and  they  would  in- 
flict great  inconvenience  upon  these 
people.  There  is  another  way  in  which 
it  might  be  worked.  It  very  often 
happens  in  the  administration  of  such 
an   Act   as   this   that   policemen  and 
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officials  and  the  Executive  generally  use 
it  in  a  capricious  fashion.  Very  often 
the  names  of  the  people  as  witnesses  are 
put  in  by  policemen  in  a  bundle,  and 
this  is  done  by  policemen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflicting  injury  upon  persons 
against  whom  they  have  a  grudge.  It 
might  be  in  the  power  of  a  policeman  to 
inflict  a  serious  and  possibly  a  perma- 
nent injury  upon  a  man  in  his  business 
or  profession  by  taking  him  up  and  put- 
ting him  in  prison,  and  keeping  him 
from  his  family  and  his  employment  for 
a  long  period.  I  think  there  is  good 
and  sufficient  reason  established  for  in- 
serting this  Amendment,  having  due 
regard,  as  I  say,  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government,  and  also  to  the  safety  of 
witnesses  who  may  be  injured  in  their 
employment  or  otherwise.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  would  be  fully  justified  in  forcing 
this  Amendment  on  the  consideration  of 
tho  Government.  I  admit  that  in  the 
carrying  of  measures  of  this  kind  we 
very  often  have  assurances  from  the 
Front  Ministerial  Bench  that  they  will 
not  be  used  caimciously.  They  have 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  no 
doubt ;  they  are  very  plausible ;  no 
doubt  they  do  all  they  can  to  get  Bills 
passed  without  a  murmur.  But  what 
do  all  these  good  intentions  amount  to 
when  the  law  comes  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  officials  in  Ireland  ?  We 
have  often  had  the  characters  of  these 
officials  before  Committees  and  before 
this  House.  The  character  of  these 
people  in  Ireland  is  well  known  to  the 
House,  and  in  regard  for  its  own  legis- 
lation it  ought  to  safeguard  the  proper 
administration  of  the  Acts  it  passes.  I 
say,  that  taking  these  things  into  ac- 
count— bearing  in  mind  the  defective 
administration  of  tho  law  in  our  coun- 
try— we  are  entitled  to  throw  very  grave 
doubt  on  good  intentions,  at  any  rate 
to  look  with  a  serious  amount  of  suspi- 
cion upon  the  good  intentions  expressed 
by  the  Government  during  the  pas- 
sage of  these  measures.  The  Attorney 
General  for  England,  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  and  the  Govern- 
ment generally  may  have  credit  given  to 
them  for  the  good  intentions  they  ex- 
press ;  but  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  these  expressions,  and  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  the  power  while  it  is 
in  our  hands  of  amending  this  Act  as  we 
conceive  it  requires  to  be  amended.    I 


trust  my  )ioti.  Friend  tho  Member  for 
Cork  will  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  S.):  I  hope 
my  hon.  Friend  will  take  a  Division 
upon  this  Amendment,  and  that  we 
shall  have  that  Division  very  soon. 
I  admit  that  when  we  deal  with 
the  Attorney  General  for  England 
we  always  get  a  straightforward  and 
fair  answer,  and  that  every  argu* 
ment  that  he  has  he  states  fairly  and 
openly.  We  know  after  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  it  is  no  use  debating 
with  him  further  ;  we  know  that  he  has 
nothing  at  the  back  of  his  head  that  he 
has  refrained  from  putting  before  the 
Committee.  On  what  grounds  has  he 
refused  this  Amendment  ?  Because  it 
merely  states  what  the  existing  proce- 
dure is.  According  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  if  a  warrant  is 
issued,  it  will  only  apply  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witness  on  the  day  for 
which  the  warrant  is  issued,  and  would 
have  no  application  if  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  the  man  on  a  second  day. 
Well,  even  admitting  for  the  purpose  of 
argument  that  this  Amendment  does 
embody  the  existing  law,  I  would  ask 
the  Committee  to  recollect  that  this  Act 
is  to  be  administered  by  Besident 
Magistrates,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
altogether  ignorant  of  law.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  very  largely  taken  from  profes- 
sions in  which  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  law  exists.  The  nature  of  their 
lives  has  precluded  them  from  acquiring 
any  such  knowledge,  and  we  must  re- 
member that  the  only  power  we  shall 
have  of  checking  these  gentlemen  will 
be  by  going  before  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  which  means  going  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ire- 
lajid.  Well,  Sir,  I  know  it  is  against 
tho  Order  of  this  House  for  a  Member 
to  say  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
Judges,  or  to  express  an  adverse 
opinion  of  our  logal  tribunals.  I  regret 
that  that  is  the  fact,  but  I  am  bound  to 
obey  that  rule,  and,  therefore,  I  will  re- 
frain from  characterizing  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland  by  terms 
which  I  should  be  inclined  to  use  were  it 
competent  for  me  to  express  my  opinion 
openly.  I  will  only  say  that  the  appeal 
will  lie  in  a  Court  which  we  regard  as 
having  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and 
a  Court  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
the  least  claim  to  popularity.    If,  as  the 
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Govornment  say,  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  clause  are  already  in  the 
existing  law,  I  would  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  laying  down  distinctly 
and  clearly  the  extent  of  these  provi- 
sions, so  that  the  Eesident  Magistrate 
may  not  be  able  to  misunderstand  them. 
Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
I  think,  with  reference  to  the  statement 
which  has  just  now  been  made  by  the 
Attorney  Q-eneral,  that  it  goes  far  to 
settle  this  question.  I  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  legal  point  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whose 
criminal  knowledge  must  necessarily  be 
much  more  extensive  than  mine.  I 
merely  wish  to  ask  him  for  a  decided 
statement  upon  this  point.  Will  the 
warrant  be  spent  at  the  end  of  the  first 
examination — supposing  the  witness  is 
brought  up  under  a  warrant — at  6  o'clock 
when  the  Court  closes  ?  Will  the  witness 
be  free  or  will  he  not  ?  If  he  will,  wo 
shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  warrant  does  not  end 
at  6  o'clock,  or  if  it  is  not  spent  in  one 
day's  examination  and  extends  over  to 
the  next  day,  what  will  become  of  the 
witness  between  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  and  10  o'clock 
of  the  morning  of  the  next  day  ?  I  am 
bringing  the  point  down  to  the  very 
smallest  compass.  We  want  to  know 
during  the  interval  between  the  exami- 
nation on  the  first  day  and  the  second 
day  whether  the  witness  will  be  set  at 
liberty  or  kept  in  custody  under  the 
authority  of  the  warrant.  If  the  witness 
is  kept  in  custody  between  the  hours  of 
6  o'clock  at  night  and  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  is  there  any  reason  for  saying 
that  the  same  process  will  not  go  on  from 
day  to  day  until  the  witness  becomes 
practically  a  prisoner?  Is  there  to  be 
any  limit  in  point  of  time,  or  are  the 
Besident  Magistrates  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  witnesses  in  custody  just  as  long  as 
they  may  think  it  necessary  to  keep  on 
the  examinations  ?  I  ask  the  Attorney 
General  for  England  to  answer  me  upon 
this  point.  I  desire  an  answer  from  him, 
although  in  saying  so  I  do  not  wish  to 
appear  discourteous  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  But  I  have  been 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  English 
Attorney  General,  whose  knowledge  of 
law,  as  I  say,  is  necessarily  much  more 
extensive  than  my  own.  Of  course,  if 
the  virtue  of  the  warrant  is  not  spent 

Mr.  Chance 


on  the  first  day,  then  our  contention  is 
that  the  witness  virtually  becomes  a  pri- 
soner for  an  unlimited  period,  and  that 
accordingly  the  Bill  requires  amendment. 

Mr.  holmes  :  It  does  not  require  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  law  to 
answer  the  hon.  Member's  question. 

Me.  MOLLOY:  I  did  not  say  you 
could  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  have  answered  this 
question  more  than  once.  There  is  no 
power  whatever  vested  in  a  magistrate 
who  has  a  witness  brought  before  him  to 
do  more  than  examine  him.  The  moment 
the  examination  ceases,  the  magistrate 
must  discharge  the  witness.  If,  for  in- 
stance, he  ceases  to  examine  at  6  or 
half-past  6  in  the  evening,  the  witness 
may  walk  away  perfectly  free,  the  magi- 
strate having  no  right  to  detain  him.  No 
doubt  the  magistrate  will  have  the  power, 
if  necessary,  to  continue  the  examination 
after  6  o'clock,  because  as  hon.  Members 
are  aware,  we  have  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide for  cases  in  which  it  may  not  be 
Eossible  for  examinations  to  commence 
efore  6  o'clock,  and  where  it  may  bo 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 
continued  over  that  hour.  It  is  certain 
that  a  magistrate  having  begun  an  exa- 
mination must  go  on  with  it.  When  an 
examination  ceases  either  permanently 
or  for  a  time  the  magistrate  has  no  power 
to  detain  the  witness. 

Mr.  MOLLOY :  The  warrant  is  spent. 

Mr.  holmes  :  Entirely  spent.  ' 

Sir  JOSEPH  M^KENNA  (Monaghan, 
S.)  :  Is  it  competent  for  the  authorities 
to  issue  a  warrant  on  the  day  the  man  is 
to  be  examined,  or  is  it  necessary  that 
the  warrant  should  be  issued  on  a  day 
before  the  examination  is  to  take  place  ? 
It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  witness  to 
be  examined  on  the  day  he  is  taken  up ; 
and  I  think,  therefore,  the  Amendment 
ought  to  be  inserted  in  order  to  enable 
the  witness  to  get  his  liberty  if  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  examination  to  take 
place  on  the  day  the  warrant  is  issued. 

Mr.  chance  :  Will  the  Government 
agree  to  insert  words  in  this  clause  on 
Report  to  make  the  view  they  have  ex- 
pressed to-day  perfectly  clear?  When 
we  recollect  the  character  of  tribunal, 
we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  having 
everything  put  right.  We  know  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  us,  and  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  scan  every 
line  of  this  measure,  and  to  take  care  that 
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the  good  intentions  of  the  Government  Me.  MAURICE  HEALY :  Then,  Sir, 

shall  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  course  I  beg  leave  to  move  in  line  23,  after 

to  be  followed  by  the  gentlemen  who  will  **  thereto,"  to  insert — 

preside  upon  the  Judicial  Bench  shall  be  .  p^^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

very  clearly  marked,  out.  person  to  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  any 

Mil.  P.  J.  POWER   (Waterford,  E.)  :  question  or  questions  put  to  him  at  any  inquiry 

I  should  like  to  know  if  the  examination  under  this  section,  shall  specify  the  offence  in 

is  to  be  continued  on  the  second  day.  '*!?''l°';^  ^^'J^^f?  *>  ^''^r^  ^^^  ^T  ^^i^' 

u   i.1.       'J.      Ml  V                       £                    A  and  shall  set  forth  the  question  or  questions  for 

whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  second  ^fusing  to  answer  which  such  person  has  been 

warrant  to  be  issued.            ^  committed  to  prison,  and  in  any  legal  proceed- 

Mr.     holmes  :      I    think    that    the  ings  which  may  be  taken  by  any  such  person  in 

general  experience  we  have  had  of  the  reference  to  or  arising  out  of  such  warrant,  or 

working  of  the  ordinary  law  shows  that  J-J  <ZZ^'  ^n  13  irjlotXI/te* 

Witnesses  who  attend  upon  a  warrant  it  taken  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  under 

their  examination  is  not  finished  on  the  which  such  persons  were  committed  to  prison, 

first  day  put  in    an  appearance   on   a  a^^d  such  warrant  was  issued,  and  to  review  tko 

second  day  as  a  matter  of  course.     If,  ?^^«T  °^  the  resident  magistrate  holding  such 

1                       J      At.'    "D'li         *L           1-      iJ  inquiry,  and  examine  and  ascertain  whether  he 

however,  under  this  Bill  a  witness  should  ^^^  warranted  or  authorised  in  committing  any 

not  appear  on  the  second  day,  it  will  be  such  person  to  prison,  or  whether  such  com- 

nocessary  to  enforce  his  attendance  with  mittal  was  a  proper  exercise  of  his  discretion  ; 

a  second  warrant  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^h  purpose  the  court  may  hear  any 

Mr.  MAUEIOE  HEALY:  Could  he  ^^^]  evidence  which  may  he  offered,  and,  in 

^j*.  ^^.v^^i^vo^  ~^       Q          w"*^  ""  particular,  may  refer  to  the  shorthand  notes  of 

aoscona  m  the  meantime  r  the  inquiry  " 

Mr.  HOLMES:  No  doubt  he  could  if  ^,.    .                    _        ,.  ,          ^   ,^ 

he  chose.  ^'^^  ^®  ^^  attempt  to  put  into  words  the 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  After  what  pl^^g©  the  Attorney  General  has  given 

the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  us  over  and  over  again  in  these  debates 

has  said  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  go  to  — o°®  ^^^jh  has  been  relied  upon  fre- 

a  Division.    At  the  same  time  I  would  q^ently.     I  will  not  argue  the  matter, 

ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  because  I  believe  the  nght  hon.  and 

to  consider  the  desirabiHty  of  introduo-  learned  GenUeman  the  Attorney  Gene- 

ing  words  into  the  clause  to  make  the  '^1  for  Ireland  will  accept  the  Amend- 

matt^r  perfectly  clear.     This  Act,  as  has  ^^^^' 

been  frequently  pointed  out,  will  have  Amendment  proposed, 

to   be   administered    by    the    Resident  in  page  l,  line  23,  after  "thereto, 'Mnserfc— 

Magistrates  and  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  "  Provided  that  a  warrant  to  commit  any  person 

it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  would  to  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  any  question  or 

take    the     same    view    of    this    subject  questions  put  to  him  at  any  inquiry  under  this 

.,        -Ti."!               ji            jnj.1  section,  shall  specify  the  offence  in  reference  to 

as  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle-  ^^i^jh  the  inquiry  has  been  held,  and  shaU  set 

man.  forth  the  (questioner  questions  for  refusing  to 

The  chairman  :    Does    the   hon.  answer  which  such  person  has  been  committed 

Member  withdraw  his  Amendment  ?  ^  prison,  and  in  any  legal  proceedings  which 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY:    Yes;  I  ror'^^^oZ'^^^J^^.V^'::^. 

ask  leave  to  withdraw.  mittal  to  prison,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn.  Court  in  which  such  proceedings  are  taken  to 

'     *'             '  examine  into  the  circumstances  under  which 

Mr.   MAURICE  HEALY  :   Do  you,  ^uch  person  was  committed  to  prison,  and  such 

■%T     n       A.               1         1.            A          j1  warrant  was  isguod,  and  to  review  the  order  of 

Mr.  Courtney,  rule  out  my  Amendment  ^^^  ^^gid^^t  magistrate  holding  such  inquiry, 

75a —  and  examine  and  ascertain  whether  he  was  war- 
it  Txru  -4. 4v«  j«*«  «.v««  ««,,  :««„:-«  ««^o^  ranted  or  authorised  in  committing  any  such 
"Where  at  the  date  when  any  inquiry  under  ^^..^^  4^  «.:„««    ««  ^t^^^v.^^  -„/,i?  ^.^^mmU^oi 

...         ..      •   V  ij                      v-.n  v^  ^v—- ^j  person  to  prison,  or  wnetner  sucn  committal 

this  section  is  held  any  person  shall  be  charged  ^^^  „  «*^™  «^™;a«  /x*  KJa  /ii«/»,.nf ,v.«  •  ur>A  *«» 

.,,  ,,       cc                £            i.       v-u  — -ui..  was  a  proper  exercise  01  nis  discretion  ;  ana  lor 

with  the  offence  in  reference  to  which  sueh  in-  ^„  ,    i,,.JLa^  ♦;>«   n^«i.f  «iot-  i^ao«.  onv  i^mii 

quiry  has  been  held,  such  pe«on  or  hu,  sol^.itor  Zi^'Zc^l^Sl^  o^L'Tnd  Tn  pSl 

or  counsel  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  such  m-  .  ^^              ^^^^^  J  ^^^  shorthand  notes  of  the 

mTnTd  ther^t''-'''*"^''*"''''''  ^^  witnesses  exa-  i^quir^.^-V,..  Maurice  Healy.) 

r«      ^^^.-r^,^*^x    ^        ...  Question  proposed,  **  That  these  words 

The  chairman  :  Yes ;  it  is  a  sepa-  ^^3  ^^i^^^  inserted." 
rate  sub-section,  and  will  form  a  new 

clause.     The  hon.  Member  can  proceed  Mb.  HOLMES :  It  is  impossible  to 

with  75c,  which  is  a  Proviso.  accept  this  Amendment.    I  will  put  on 

IFifih  Night.'] 
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the  Paper  this  evening  an  Amendment 
to  provide  that  the  warrant  shall  specify 
the  particular  questions  in  respect  of 
refusal  to  answer  which  the  witness  has 
been  committed  to  prison.  It  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Beyond  that,  it  will  be  perfectly 
impossible  for  us  to  go.  The  Amend- 
ment I  propose  will  give  the  Court 
above  the  opportunity  of  deciding  whe- 
ther the  committal  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrate  who  issued  the 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY:  The  al- 
leged ** concession"  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  perfectly  illu- 
sory. According  to  his  own  statement, 
all  this  will  do  will  be  to  express  in  a 
sub- section  in  this  measure  what  is 
already  the  existing  law.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  that 
when  an  inferior  Court  commits  a  person 
for  contempt  of  that  Court,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  warrant  should  specify 

Mr.  W.  EEDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.):  I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  loud  and  continuous 
conversation  and  laughter  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  which  I  can  assure  you. 
Sir,  is  greatly  interfering  with  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House  who 
are  endeavouring  to  hear  and  under- 
stand what  is  ^oing  on. 

The  chairman  :  I  am  sure  hon. 
Members  will  concur  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  the  speaker  ought  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  was 
saying,  Sir,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
concession  of  the  Government  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  promise  that  they 
would  embodv  in  this  Bill  that  which  is 
the  existing^  law.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  states  that  the  exist- 
ing law  is  that  an  inferior  Court  shall 
set  forth  in  its  warrant  what  its  juris- 
diction is,  in  order  to  commit  for  con- 
tempt. I  contend,  Sir,  that  a  warrant 
which  should  show — that  should  neces- 
sarily show — the  two  great  elements  in 
my  Amendment — namely,  the  nature  of 
the  inquiry  that  is  to  bo  held,  and  what 
the  question  was  that  the  witness  re- 
fused to  answer.  The  object  of  the 
Amendment  is  that  a  person  committed 
to  prison  should  go  behind  the  warrant 
and  inquire  into  any  legal  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  magistrates  had  acted 
properly.  I  do  not  think  the  Attorney 
General  has  offered  any  argument  against 
that  being  done.     What  is  the  value  of 

Mr,  Hqlm€i 


the  concession  of  the  right  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  ? 

Mr.  MAHONY  (Meath,  N.):  I  rise, 
Sir,  to  a  point  of  Order ;  it  is  perfectly 
and  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  hear 
what  the  hon.  Member  is  saying.  The 
conversation  and  interruption  which  is 
going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
is  deliberate. 

The  chairman  :  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice  llealy) 
will  speak  a  little  louder  ? 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  My  con- 
tention  is  this — the  Government  has  ac- 
cepted an  Amendment  from  this  quarter 
of  the  House  providing  that  a  shorthand 
writer  shall  attend,  and  shall  take  notes 
of  what  goes  on  at  these  secret  inquiries ; 
and  what  I  say  is,  that  that  concession 
dwindles  down  to  the  smallest  value  if 
they  stop  in  now  and  say  that,  though 
they  have  these  shorthand  notes,  tho 
person  committed  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  answer  shall  not  have  the  the  power 
of  making  the  smallest  use  of  them. 
That  is  really  the  whole  question  at 
issue.  Is  a  prisoner  committed  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  under  this 
clause  to  be  in  a  position  that  the  war- 
rant of  the  Court  which  commits  him  to 
gaol  is  to  bo  final  and  conclusive,  and 
that  no  Court  of  Law  is  to  have  the 
power  of  going  behind  that  warrant  and 
ascertaining  whether  the  Resident  Ma- 
gistrate has  acted  properly  or  not? 
Permit  me  to  point  out  that  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  for  the  Resident 
Magistrate  holding  an  inquiry,  no  matter 
how  illegally  he  had  acted,  to  draw  his 
warrant  in  such  a  form  that  no  Court 
would  go  behind  it  and  inquire  into  its 
propriety  or  illegality.  All  the  Resident 
Magistrate  would  have  to  do  in  order  to 
X)rotect  his  warrant  from  investigation 
would  be  to  say  that  the  question  put  to 
the  witness  was  a  perfectly  proper  one, 
but  that  the  witness  had  refused  to 
answer  it.  Unless  such  an  Amendment 
as  this  I  now  propose  is  put  in,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Resident 
Magistrate  was  to  blame ;  and  we  ask, 
seeing  that  the  Government  have  pro- 
vided for  the  taking  of  shorthand  notes, 
that  the  person  committed  to  prison  for 
refusing  to  answer  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate shall  have  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining those  notes,  and  of  bringing 
them  before  the  Court  in  which  he  ques- 
tions tho  action  of  the  Resident  Magis* 
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that  the  Oourt  shall  have  power  to  exa- 
mine them.  My  hon.  Friend's  Amend- 
ment clearly  mentions  that  it  is  only 
the  Court  that  is  to  have  power  to  exa- 
mine the  shorthand  writer  s  notes.  Un- 
doubtedly, what  is  now  proposed  is  an 
amendment  of  the  existing  law.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  warrant  is  right  on  tho 
face  of  it,  the  Court  before  whom  it 
comes  for  consideration  should  be  able 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  discretion 
of  the  Besident  Magistrate,  and  wo  do 
ask  that  a  provision  should  be  made  to 
meet  special  and  exceptional  proceedings 
which  may  take  place  on  one  of  these 
special  and  exceptional  inquiries  which 
would  not  occur  in  an  open  Court. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  wish  to  make  this 
matter  as  clear  as  I  possibly  can.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  so  far  as  I  understand 
it,  has  first  of  all  suggested  that  the 
magistrate  should  make  out  a  warrant 
which  in  form  would  be  perfectly  correct, 
but  which  would  not  correctly  represent 
the  circumstances  of  the  inquiry.  In 
such  a  case  there  would  absolutely  be  no 
protection  for  tho  magistrate.  If  he 
wilfully  falsified  the  facts  and  spread 
them  out  in  a  dishonest  form,  no  Judge 
or  jury  would  hesitate  to  declare  that 
his  conduct  was  improper.  No  Judge 
or  jury  would  hesitate  to  condemn  such 
a  magistrate ;  therefore  we  have  a  pro- 
tection against  the  evil  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber wishes  to  provide  against  in  tho 
ordinary  law  as  it  stands.  A  case  which 
may  arise  may  be  this.  A  magistrate 
may  commit  a  man  without  having  pro- 
per jurisdiction  to  do  so — for  instance, 
he  might  commit  a  man  for  refusing  to 
answer  a  question  which  he  had  no  right 
to  ask.  Now,  the  warrant,  assuming 
that  it  has  been  properly  prepared,  will 
show  the  question  that  nas  been  put, 
and  it  will  be  for  the  Court  above  to  sav 

• 

whether  or  not  the  magistrate  had 
jurisdiction  to  ask  the  question.  Suppose 
that  the  warrant  truthfully  sets  out  the 
matter,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  say- 
ing that  the  magistrate  has  acted 
maliciously ;  under  these  circumstances, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  the  Court 
above  should  review  tho  discretion  of  the 
magistrates.  I  say  that  we  should  not 
accept  any  such  Amendment  as  that.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principle 
upon  which  all  our  law  is  based, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
English  lawyer  in  the  House  who  would 
agree  to  it. 

l^Fi/lh  Nii/kL] 


trate.  We  claim  that  on  going  into  the 
Court  the  witness  may  get  whatever 
benefit  it  is  possible  to  deriee  from  tho 
shorthand  notes. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) : 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a 
trial  in  a  public  Court  and  one  of  these 
examinations,  and  between  a  witness 
refusing  to  answer  in  a  private  inquiry 
and  refusing  to  answer  questions  put 
publicly.  A  person  examined  in  secret 
may  be  committed  to  prison  upon  a 
warrant  on  its  face  perfectly  right. 
No  one  will  know  what  has  taken  place 
at  a  secret  inquiry  unless  the  shorthand 
notes  are  forthcoming.  No  one  would 
dream  of  concocting  a  warrant ;  but  I 
can  imagine  a  witness  exciting  tho  anger 
of  a  Eesident  Magistate,  and  I  can 
imagine  that  Resident  Magistrate  com- 
mitting a  witness,  and  finding  when  he 
afterwards  cooled  down  that  he  had 
gone  a  little  too  far  in  committing  the 
witness,  and  I  can  then  understand  him 
in  writing  out  the  committal — the  wit- 
ness being  in  custody — putting  a  colour 
to  the  proceedings  in  order  to  justify  his 
hasty  action.  In  writing  out  a  record  of 
the  proceeding  it  is  plain  that  he  may 
find  that  he  has  done  something  wrong, 
having  acted  in  a  passion,  or  in  haste, 
or  without  due  consideration.  I  ask 
are  there  no  means  of  protecting  wit- 
nesses? Is  there  no  Court  to  which 
they  can  appeal  to  take  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  and  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  wrongly 
treated?  If  the  Attorney  General's 
Amendment  is  inserted  then  all  the 
magistrate  has  to  do  is  to  be  keen 
enough  to  state  in  his  warrant  that  he 
has  put  certain  questions.  But  he  may 
have  put  other  questions  besides  those 
he  records,  or  the  witness  may  have 
answered  a  particular  question  in  another 
form.  The  witness  himself  may  have 
got  angry,  and  may  have  made  some 
hasty  observation,  or  may  have  acted 
hastily,  and  the  magistrate  may  have 
committed  him,  although  his  offence  was 
not  one  in  any  way  warranting  such  a 
punishment.  What  we  ask  in  this 
Amendment  is  not  whether  or  not  the 
warrant  is  right  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
whether  the  action  of  the  magistrate 
in  committing  the  witness  to  prison  was 
a  proper  and  right  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion under  the  circumstances.  For 
this  purpose  we  ask  not  that  the  pri- 
soner shall  see  the  shorthand  notes,    out 
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Sir  WILLIAM  HAROOUET(Derby): 
The  difficulty  I  have  in  understanding 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  G-eneral  for  Ireland  is  this, 
that  it  is  supposed  that  the  question  put 
to  the  witness  will  be  recorded  in  the 
warrant.  I  take  it  that  that  would  be 
very  valuable  if  there  were  any  means 
by  which  the  Court  above  could  review 
the  propriety  of  putting  that  question. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  question 
which  cannot  be  put  so  long  as  it  is  not 
entirely  relative  to  a  totally  different 
matter  to  that  under  investigation.  You 
are  dealing  with  the  analogy  of  a  Court 
of  Law  when  there  are  certain  questions 
that  are  proper  and  others  that  are  not 
proper  accox^ing  to  the  Law  of  Evidence. 
If  the  latter  class  of  questions  are  put 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  you  can  appeal  to 
the  Court  above;  but  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  this  secret  inquiry,  that  the  Rules  of 
Evidence  do  not  apply  to  it.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  see  what  there  is  upon  which 
you  can  appeal  to  the  Court  above.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  said  just 
now  that  the  Court  will  not  be  allowed 
to  review  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate  is  extremely  wide — in 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  limitation  to 
it  whatever,  and,  therefore,  there  will 
be  no  limitation  to  the  questions  the 
magistrate  can  put  to  the  witness. 

Me.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) : 
Will  the  Government  state  what  ob- 
jection there  can  be  to  the  Judge  be- 
fore whom  a  case  is  brought  being 
allowed  to  see  the  shorthand  notes? 
The  fact  of  their  being  submitted 
to  the  Judge  will  not  bring  them 
before  the  public — the  reporters  will 
not  see  them ;  consequently,  they  will 
not  be  published,  and  they  will  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  those  people 
from  whom  it  is  desirable  to  withhold 
the  information  which  has  been  ob- 
tained. Surely  the  Judge  who  has  to 
try  the  case  should  be  allowed  to  see 
the  notes  and  the  context  of  the  par- 
ticular sentence  in  regard  to  which  the 
appeal  is  made.  It  is  not  very  difficult 
for  anyone  here  to  state  a  case  at  once 
where  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Judge  to  see  the  shorthand  notes  in 
order  to  get  at  the  context.  If  I  gave 
the  Committee  an  illustration  of  the 
point  in  question,  both  the  Attorney 
Generals  would  see  that  a  particular 


sentence  and  a  particular  phrase  may 
not  give  the  slightest  information  what- 
ever to  the  Judge  who  has  to  try  the 
case,  and  before  whom  the  appeal  is 
brought.  What  is  the  objection  to 
making  this  concession  ?  Will  the  Gk)- 
vemment  state  out  frankly  to  the  House 
what  objection  they  have  to  allowing 
the  Jud^e  who  has  to  try  the  case  ac- 
cess to  the  whole  of  the  evidence  ?  Why 
do  you  say  the  case  has  to  be  tried,  and 
then  lay  down  that  the  Judge  has  not 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before 
him,  but  only  such  part  of  it  as  the  par- 
ticular magistrate  whose  conduct  is  in 
question  chooses  to  send  before  him? 
This  is  very  like  a  man  being  tried  for 
a  crime,  and  the  accused  laying  down 
what  information  shall  be  placed  before 
the  Court.  Will  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  say  frankly  what  objection 
there  is  to  the  Judge  seeing  the  short- 
hand notes  if  he  thinks  proper  to  do  so  ? 
What  objection  is  there  to  the  Judge 
having  all  the  information  which,  in  his 
discretion,  will  enable  him  to  come  to  a 
just  decision  ?  Will  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  answer  that  point  ? 
If  he  will,  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  further  progress  with  the  Bill. 

Me.  p.  J.  POWER  (Waterford,  E.) : 
It  is  evident  that  the  Government  are 
afraid  to  allow  the  conduct  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  to  come  under  the  re- 
view of  any  Court.  We  have  contended 
that  they  are  incompetent  to  undertake 
these  powers,  and  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment confirms  that.  What  is  the 
object  of  going  to  the  great  expense  of 
having  complete  shorthand  notes  and 
this  inquisitorial  inquiry  if  they  are  not 
to  be  seen  by  anyone  ?  What  is  the 
object,  if  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  or 
any  Court  to  which  the  appeal  would  lie, 
has  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
notes — what  would  be  the  use  of  them  ? 
It  would  be  much  better  that  they 
should  never  be  taken  at  all. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  should  re- 
collect the  case  of  Father  Kelleher.  In  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  it  was  decided 
that  since  the  question  was  taken  down, 
on  the  face  of  the  warrant,  the  Court  had 
no  power  to  inquire  into  the  relevancy 
or  irrelevancy  of  certain  questions  put 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  open  day. 
There  was  a  protection  in  that  case,  be- 
cause the  whole  body  of  public  opinion 
could  be  brought    to  bear   upon  the 
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matter.  There  is  a  great  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  that  case  and  the 
present  case.  But  the  decision  in  Father 
Kolleher's  case  shows  that  the  statement 
in  the  warrant  will  be  no  protection  to 
the  witness;  so  that,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  might  have  saved  his  breath, 
and  might  have  refrained  from  pro- 
posing what  he  called  a  concession.  It 
is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  this  inquiry 
into  a  crime  committed  by  some  person 
— or  by  no  person,  for  there  may  be  no 
one  accused — there  are  no  other  means 
by  which  you  can  ascertain  the  relevancy 
of  a  question,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Court  should  be  allowed  to  consider 
what  previous  questions  had  been  put, 
in  order  to  discover  the  course  which  the 
inquiry  ought  to  have  taken,  and  to 
enable  the  Judge  to  say  whether  the 
magistrate's  jurisdiction  had  been  fairly 
exoi*dsp(i 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  (Stafford- 
shire,  Kingswinford)  :  There  are  two 
points  before  us — one  is  what  the 
warrant  should  contain,  and  the  other 
is  what  the  Superior  Court  should  have 
before  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  says  the  Superior  Court 
should  have  before  it,  not  only  the 
warrant,  but  every  point  that  can  be 
brought  before  it  in  evidence.  That  is 
not  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. [Mr.  Maubice  Healy  :  Yes,  it 
is.]  Anyone  who  can  read  the  English 
language  will  say  that  what  the  Amend- 
ment provides  is  that  the  warrant  should 
set  forth  the  question.  I  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  that  the  Court  should  have 
before  it  the  shorthand  writer's  notes  of 
the  evidence;  but  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  appear  on  the  warrant  is 
absurd. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  May 
I  recall  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Staveley  Hill's)  attention  to 
the  Amendment — 

^'  Provided  that  a  warrant  to  commit  any 
person  to  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  any 
question  or  questions  put  to  him  at  any  inquiry 
under  this  section,  shall  specify  the  offence  in 
reference  to  which  the  inquiry  has  been  held, 
and  shall  set  forth  the  question  or  questions  for 
refusing  to  answer  which,"  &c. 

The  other  questions  are  not  to  bo  set 
forth ;  it  is  only  the  precise  question  for 
refusing  to  answer  which  he  is  sent  to 


prison.  That  is  conceded  by  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  I  now  ask 
them  to  state  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  anything  on  the  warrant 
but  the  precise  question  and  answer  ? 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL:  The  Govern- 
ment have  agreed  that  the  question 
should  be  set  forth  on  the  warrant.  I 
go  with  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  far 
as  that,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Amendment  that  anything  else  should  be 
set  forth. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  :  I 
think  we  may  come  to  a  very  clear  under- 
standing that  the  warrant  should  contain 
nothing  but  the  question  and  answer. 
Then  the  question  is  whether  the  Court 
which  is  to  determine  the  imprisonment 
should  have  full  seizing  of  all  that  has 
happened.  I  understand  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill)  to 
contend  that  the  Court  should  have  full 
possession  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  question  in  order  to  judge  rightly; 
that  the  Court  should  not  be  in  possession 
of  the  bare  statement  of  the  question 
only,  but  of  the  matters  under  which  the 
question  arose,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  of 
what  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 
Everybody  knows  that  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  proceeding  before  a  common 
tribunal,  the  shorthand  notes  or  the 
Judge's  notes  would  be  available  to 
show  whether  the  evidence  is  admissible. 
That  is  all  that  is  asked  here.  I  under- 
stand that  hitherto  the  Government  have 
refused  to  consent  that  the  shorthand 
writer's  notes  should  go  before  the  Court. 
In  that  case,  they  practically  agree  that 
the  Court  is  not  to  know  what  has 
passed.  How  is  the  witness  who  is  to 
be  committed  to  prison  to  satisfy  the 
Court  above  that  he  has  not  had  justice 
done  him  ?  Upon  affidavit,  is  it  ?  If 
upon  affidavit,  why  is  not  the  affidavit  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  most  authentic 
document?  I  should  say  that  in  any 
tribunal  that  would  be  the  natural  and 
proper  course.  It  has  been  said,  and 
said  quite  truly,  that  a  magistrate — in 
repeating  it  I  do  not  wish  to  attribute 
any  evil  motive  to  any  magistrate — will 
fight  very  hard  to  maintain  his  decision, 
and  unless  you  are  able  when  you  are 
appealing  to  a  Court  in  Banco  to  bring 
before  them  every  thing  that  has  occurred, 
you  will  have  very  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess. You  cannot  judge  of  the  whole 
transaction  from  the  mere  words  of  the 
warrant.    You  cannot  judge  what  gave 
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rise  to  the  question  how  the  magistrate 
came  to  put  such  a  question,  and  what 
are  the  surrounding  circumstances.  The 
authentic  evidence  of  that  is  the  short- 
hand writer's  notes.  What  are  those 
notes  for  ?  Are  th ey  on  ly  for  the  Go vern- 
ment  to  use  when  it  suits  them,  and  to 
disregard  them  when  they  are  adverse  to 
the  Government's  view  ?  Why  should 
they  not  he  at  the  service  of  the  witness 
who  is  affected  by  them,  who  is  com- 
mitted upon  the  transactions  recorded  in 
them  ?  The  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land made  a  very  fair  and  proper  con- 
cession in  agreeing  that  the  question 
should  be  put  upon  the  warrant ;  but 
surely  the  complement  of  that  is  that  if 
there  is  to  be  an  appeal,  the  Court  which 
is  to  hear  it  should  know  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  a  witness  may  apply  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari,  and  that  if  he  can  establish 
a  case  not  only  the  warrant  but  the 
statements  which  are  contained  in  the 
transcript  of  the  shorthand  writer's  notes 
are  at  once  removed.  That  is  one  remedy 
under  the  existing  law.  Another  remedy 
is  that  he  may  bring  an  action  against 
the  magistrate  if  he  thinks,  of  courbo,  he 
has  been  unjustly  treated.  The  reason 
why  we  object  to  the  Amendment  is  that 
it  deals  with  entirely  different  subject- 
matter.  Let  me  read  the  last  portion  of 
the  Amendment — 

"  And  in  any  legal  proceedings  which  may  be 
taken  by  any  such  person  in  reference  to  or 
arising  out  of  such  warrant,  or  his  committal  to 
prison,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  court  in 
which  such  proceedings  are  taken  to  examine 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  such  person 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  such  warrant  was 
issued,  and  to  review  the  order  of  the  resident 
magistrate  holding  such  inquiry,  and.examine 
and  ascertain  whether  he  was  warranted  or 
authorized  in  committing  any  such  person  to 
prison,  or  whether  such  committal  was  a  proper 
exercise  of  his  discretion." 

Now,  we  entirely  object  to  that,  because 
we  do  not  profess  at  all  to  give  an  appeal 
as  regards  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate. If  a  migistrate  makes  an  illegal 
order  it  can  be  quashed  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  the  shorthand 
writer's  notes  and  the  order  can  be  made 
available  according  to  certain  legal  rules 
now  in  existence.  We  take  our  stand 
upon  that ;  we  shall  not  go  further. 

Sir  jnUiam  Harcourt 
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Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
am  really  amazed  at  the  representation 
of  what  the  existing  law  is  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has  ven- 
tured to  give  the  Committee.  He  states, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  man  who  is 
committed  to  prison  for  contempt  would 
have  a  remedy  by  certiorari.  If  I  read 
the  provisions  of  the  Justices'  Protec- 
tion Act  aright,  there  is  no  remedy  in 
such  a  matter  as  this  unless  the  witness 
can  show  express  malice.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  witness  bringing  an  action  if, 
when  he  has  brought  it,  the  magistrate 
pleads  he  acted  in  good  faith  and  claims 
that  the  action  shall  be  dismissed  ?  I 
challenge  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  show  by  any  authority 
that  the  law  is  as  he  has  stated.  I  as- 
sert, and  I  challenge  contradiction,  that 
it  will  not  be  competent  for  a  witness 
who  was  committed  to  prison  under  this 
section  to  bring  an  action  until  he  has 
by  one  procedure  or  another  quashed 
the  warrant  under  which  he  was  com- 
mitted to  gaol.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says,  that  if  the  wit- 
ness applies  by  certiorari^  the  order  of 
the  Court  would  be  that  not  merely  the 
warrant  of  committal,  but  the  shorthand 
writer's  notes,  would  be  returned  into 
the  Queen's  Bench.  I  challenge  that 
statement.  I  assert  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  my  Amendment  is  drawn  to 
provide  that  such  should  be  the  law.  If 
a  witness  should  proceed  by  certiorari^ 
the  only  thing  which  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  would  have  power  to 
return  into  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
being  inquired  into  would  be  the  mere 
warrant  of  committal,  and  to  obtain  an 
order  for  certiorari  the  witness  would 
have  nothing  but  his  individual  affidavit, 
which  would  be  valueless  if  contradicted 
by  tho  shorthand  writer's  notes.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  deals 
with  the  evidence  raised  by  this  Amend- 
ment as  if  it  was  solely  a  question  of 
giving  the  man  who  was  committed  to 
prison  tho  right  of  action.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  important  object  of 
this  Amendment  is  to  enable  a  man  com- 
mitted to  gaol  to  get  out  of  gaol  if  the 
magistrate  has  acted  improperly.  The 
answer  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land really  amounts  to  this — that  the 
Government  do  not  intend  that  there 
shall  be  any  appeal  from  the  order  of 
the  Eesident  Magistrate.    The  Govern- 
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tnent  nre  detormined  that  ths  procoed- 

iags  of  tbo  Iteaident  Uagistratoa  shall 
be  open  to  no  question  and  no  rSTiew. 
They  are  determined  not  to  submit  to 
the  light  of  day  what  goes  on  at  theso 
star-clmmhci-  inf|uirio9  through  whicli  all 
the  people  of  a  country  side  may  be  sent 
to  guol  without  any  appeal.  Wo  have  a 
right  to  eitpect  that  the  Attorney  fle- 
uoral  for  Ireland  ahould.  not,  aa  I  tliink 
lio  dues,  misrepresent  to  the  Conimilteo 
what  the  roal  state  of  the  law  ix,  and 
whnt  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
witaesses  committed  to  prison  under  this 
section  would  be, 

Mr.CHAXCE  (Kilkenny,  8.) :  I  deny 
that  by  certiorari  the  shorthand  notes 
can  be  brought  up,  but  even  supposing 
they  can,  I  ask  the  Attorney  General 
[Sir  Richard  Webster)  if  he  Is  of  opinion 
that  tho  notes  can  be  used  to  contradict 
any  statement  whatever  in  the  warrant  ? 
If  a  civil  action  were  brought  and 
an  application  were  male  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  shorthand  notes,  every 
one  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  answer 
of  the  magistrate  would  be  that  the 
notes  wore  not  his  property  but  of  the 
Government,  and  they  were  privileged. 
it  would  bo  further  said  that  the  ini^uiry 
was  strictly  secret,  and  that  by  this  Act 
it  was  not  intended  that  everything 
taking  place  before  the  tribunal  should 
see  the  light  of  day  in  other  Courts.  I 
cannot  see  what  necessity  there  ia  for 
giving  the  magistrate  the  protection 
wliich  is  sought  for  him.  I  trust  I  shall 
receive  an  answer  to  tbo  question  I  have 
asked,  and  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Oentieman  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill),  who 
for  the  first  time  since  this  debate  has 
opened  has  given  us  some  assistance, 
will  continue  to  give  us  his  assistance 
and  encourage  us  to  fight  our  case. 

Mu.  STAVELEY  HILL:  I  assure 
the  hon.  Gontleman  (Mr.  Chance)  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  prevent  coercion  being 
improperly  applied  to  Ireland.  But 
them  is  nothing  sought  to  be  given  by 
the  Amendment  that  is  not  given  under 
tho  existing  law.  If  I  thought  there 
was  I  should  vote  for  the  Amendment 
most  heartily.  I  believe  the  witness 
has  every  protection  under  the  existing 
law  he  can  possibly  have. 

TiiK  ATTOHNEY  GENERAL  (Sia 
HiciiARD  Webster)  (Isle of  Wight)  :  In 
reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance),  I 
have  to  say   I   am  moat  distinoUy  of 


opinion  that  on  certiorari  the  shorthand 

notes  can  bo  brought  up  and  refeiTed  to. 
The  practice  is  that  an  affidavit  must  be 
made  setting  forth  that  the  warrant  is 
had  for  certain  specified  reasons,  The 
deponent  can  mako  any  statement  ho 
thinks  fit,  and  then  tho  Court  will  be 
able  to  judge  whether  the  warrant  has 
boon  properly  framed.  If  eartiorari  is 
applied  for  all  the  proceedings  will  be 
returned.  That  is  an  entirely  diGTerent 
matter  from  giving  the  Court  power  of 
review.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  or  not  8  maeiatrate 
acted  within  his  jurisdiction  or  oeyond 
his  jurisdiction.  We  do  intend  that 
when  the  question  is  one  which  it  ia 
competent  for  the  magistrate  to  put,  and 
the  witness  says — ''I  decline  to  answer," 
the  magistrate  shall  be  protected. 

Mr,  CHANCE:  la  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  of  opinion  that  on 
certiorari  the  ahortband  notes  can  be 
used  as  evidence  to  contradict  or  explain 
the  statements  in  the  warrant  ? 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Most 
certainly  they  could. 

Ma.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.):  It 
is  perfectly  idle  to  tell  the  Committee 
that  the  writ  of  etrliarari  is  open  to  a 
witness.  It  may  be  open  to  him  to  bring 
an  action  afterwards. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided:- 
Noes   2oC:    Majority  101. 
No.  127.1 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork):  I 
rise  to  more  to  insert  after  "  thereto  " — 

"  Provided,  That  if  at  any  iniiuirf  held  under 
thU  lection  it  IB  propomd  ta  commit  any  wit- 
ness to  prison  for  refusing  to  aoBoer  any  qaas- 
tionor  queatioDB,  auch  witness  shall  thereupon 
be  ontitled  to  be  heard  by  counsel  or  solicitor 
in  case  he  shall  so  desire." 
I  have  no  desire  to  weary  the  Committee 
by  arguing  before  it  a  matter  which  haa 
been,  at  any  rate,  partly  discussed  on  a 
previous  Amendment.  The  Committee 
has  decided  that  it  will  not  allow  a  Boli- 
citor  or  barrister  to  represent  a  witness 
n  inquiry.  I  would,  however,  appeal 
to  the  Committee  to  allow  a  witness,  be- 
fore being  committed  to  gaol,  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  or  solicitor,  ao  that  his  case 
may  be  properly  presented. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  "  thereto,"  insert  — 
"  Provided,  That  if  at  any  inquiry  held  under 
this  section  it  is  proposed  to  commiC  any  wit- 
ness to  prison  for  reiuaing  lo  answer  any  qnes- 
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tion  or  questions,  such  witness  shall  thereupon  ThE    ATTORNEy    GENERAL   (Sir 

be  entitled  to  be  hoard  hy  counsel  or  solicitor  Bichard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wiffht):  1 

m  case  he  shall  so  desire^ '-(A^-.  Maunce  Healy^)  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  objection  to  argu- 

Question  proposed/*  That  those  words  ^^^^^  ^^^  I  really  think  we  ought  not 

be  there  insered.  to  be  pressed  further  on  this  matter  when 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for  we  have  already  decided  that  solicitors 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni-  and  barristers  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
yersity) :  I  would  point  out  to  the  Com-  attend  the  inquiries  held  under  this 
mittee  that  it  has  already  rejected  an  section,  aud  when  it  has  been  pointed 
Amendment  of  a  similar  nature.  The  out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Amend-  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
ment  would  be  to  give  witnesses  the  court)  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  large 
power  of  delaying  the  proceedings  by  discretion  to  the  magistrates  in  the  put- 
making  application  for  the  assistance  of  ting  of  questions.  There  is  no  limit  to 
counsel,  and  by  the  arguments  which  the  questions  that  can  bo  put,  provided 
counsel  would  be  instructed  to  use.  The  they  have  reference  to  the  crime  that  has 
whole  proceedings  would,  in  fact,  be  been  committed.  We  shall  be  stultifying 
likely  to  be  made  ridiculous.  our  previous  decisions  if  we  say  now  that 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  :  a  counsel  or  solicitor  may  be  introduced ; 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  besides,  tbo  acceptance  of  this  proposal 

the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  seems  will  be  a  direct  temptation  to  a  witness 

suddenly  to  have  got  on  a  high  horse,  to  set  the  whole  proceeding  at  de6anee 

He  says  to  give  a  witness  the  use  of  by  causing  adjournments  to  take  place, 

counsel  would  lead  to  long  argument,  and  introducing  proceedings  which  are 

One  would  have  thought  that  before  the  not  x)ossible  under  other  sections  of  the 

liberty  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  is  taken  Bill. 

away,  there  should  be  some  sort  of  argu-  Question  put,  and  negatived. 

ment :  but  now,  forsooth,  it  is  said  that  ^^       r\iT\r\m:sTim^    /t\          i    xt  n 

we  ar^  to  go  to  gaol  without  argument.  „ .^k-    O'DOHERTY    (Donegal,  N.) : 

Was  ever  iuch  a  position  taken  up  by  a  The  Amendmont  of  which  I  have  given 

legal  Gentleman?   I  can  understand  the  ^otic®  deals  with  the  case  of  a  person 

Chief  Secretary,  who  revels  in  thisdause,  for  whom,  I  <hmk,  the  Committee  has 

and  laves  in  it,  and  steeps  himself  in  the  «°™«,  regard-namely,   a  witness   who 

idea  of  men  being  sent  to  gaol  without  ^*f,  **»  ,^«  a^ested  m  the  first  instance, 

argument,   opposing  this  Amendment;  without  being  summoned.     I  have  ob- 

but  I  must  sSy  that  I  am  astonished  at  «t7«^  »!1  tf?'""?''  a  feehng  of  consider- 

the  position  taken  up  by  the  Attorney  able  hesitation  in  the  Committee  with 

General  for  Ireland,  who  is  a  lawyer,  "ference  to  giving  absolute  discretion 

We  say  send  a  man  to  gaol  if  you  like  to  stipendiary  and  other  magistrates, 

for  refusing  to  answer  reasonable  and  T*  «"F"  .  *°         tT       ^^^tnesses  m 

proper  quoftions ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  first  instance     I  observed.vand  took 

questions  onwhich  reasonable  and  proper  down  carefully,  the  words  of  the\Attor. 

debate  can  arise,  let  that  debate  take  ""X  ^®Si^ii .  ^^    ,„„^«„„„    1  -rrr... 

place,  and  let  it'be  between  competent  ,   Sm  RICHAED   WEBSTER  :\  Will 

Sebaters.  Let  the  question  as  to  whether  ^''t-r     A'^^'^J'i^o'^    xf  A™«°^T'' ' 

or  not  you  are  to  send  a  man  to  prison  M*"  O'DOHERTY :  It  says-   » 


for  declining  to  answer  improper  ques-  "  Provided  always,  That  tho  warrant 

tions  be  decided  by  legal  gentlemen.  In  jj'  fub-scction  mentioned  shall  not  issue  in 

a.i      jxi-             ii                 1            M.     A\.  ""t  instance  for  the  arrest  of  a  witness  ui« 

Scotland,  the  gentleman  who   puts  the  oath  is  made  that  it  is  probable  that  if  sorvt.. 

questions,  and  tho  gentleman   who  de-  with  a  summons  such  witness  would  remove fronr 

cides  on  the  propriety  of  the  questions,  jurisdiction  and  would  not  bo  forthcoming  at 

are  legal  gentlemen,  I  ask  tho  Attorney  ^^^^  inquiry." 

General  for   England    to    allow   these  The  words  are  carefully  framed,  and  I 

questions  to  be  decided  on  argument,  have  adopted  them  with   the   view  of 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  objects  meeting    the    case  mentioned    by    the 

to    argument ;   but    for    him     to    say  Attorney  General. 

on  behalf  of  the  Governnient  that  they  Amendment  proposed, 

will  send  men  to  gaol  without  argument  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Amendment,  to  insert 

seems  to  me  to   be  expressmg  an  alto-  tho  words—"  Provided  always,  That  the  war- 

gother  irrational  and  uncivilized  view.  rant  *  B.b.'  in  sab-section  mentioned  shall  not 
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issuo  in  tho  first  instance  for  tho  arrest  of  a 
witness  until  oath  is  made  that  it  is  probable 
that  if  served  with  a  summons  such  witness 
would  remove  from  the  jurisdiction,  and  would 
not  be  forthcoming  at  such  inquiry.*' — (Mr, 
O'Doherty.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  words  are  altogether  in- 
consistent with  an  Amendment  already 
passed,  which  applies  to  these  proceed- 
ings— Section  1 3  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  of  1851.  We  put  in  that  section,  at 
the  request  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  opposite,  and  we  think,  as  at 
present  advised,  that  the  present  Amend- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  that  for  which 
we  have  in  that  way  provided. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY:  I  quite  agree 
that  if  you  take  out  Section  13  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act,  and  read  the  words 
of  it,  you  will  perceive  that  this  Amend- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  it ;  but  I  seek  to 
modify  the  oath  having  regard  to  that 
Section  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act.  The 
information  is  to  be  laid  before  the  issue 
of  the  warrant,  that  is  to  say,  the  oath  is 
to  be  taken  before  the  arrest  of  a  person 
in  the  first  instance,  to  tho  effect  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  witness  will  not  at- 
tend to  give  evidence  without  being  com- 
pelled so  to  do.  That  is  in  the  1 3th  sec- 
tion of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  and,  as  I 
say,  if  we  consider  that  section  as  written 
out,  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  Amend- 
ment ;  but  I  think  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  will  admit  that  this  Com- 
mittee and  Parliament  have  power  to 
modify  that  oath  by  a  Proviso.  The 
reason  why  I  am  anxious  that  this  alter- 
ation should  be  made  is,  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  intended  by  those  in  charge 
of  tho  Bill  to  enable  a  warrant  to  issue 
where  it  should  not.  I  believe  they 
would  be  slow  to  allow  power  which 
might  be  abused,  or  might  be  exercised 
too  harshly.  I,  therefore,  took  down 
the  words  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  when  he  mentioned  the  cases  in 
which  a  warrant  should  issue  in  the  first 
instance — namely,  the  danger  of  a  wit- 
ness not  attending  himself,  the  danger 
of  a  witness  removing  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrate,  and  the  danger 
of  his  not  attending  without  a  warrant. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  in  explaining  to  the 
Committee  the  cases  in  which  a  warrant 
should  issue  for   the  attendance  of  a 
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witness  without  a  summons.  I  think 
that  tho  people  of  Ireland,  and  espe- 
cially persons  called  on  to  be  examined 
before  a  tribunal  of  this  sort,  are  primd 
facie  entitled  to  receive  a  summons. 
Many  people  might  be  seriously  incon- 
venienced by  being  brought  up  under  a 
warrant,  and  I,  therefore,  think  that 
the  ordinary  right  of  witnesses  to  be 
summoned  to  the  Court  ought  to  apply. 
I  admit  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
person,  if  summoned,  would  fly  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  and  would, 
therefore,  not  bo  available  to  give  evi- 
dence at  an  inquiry :  but  those  cases 
will  be  cases  in  which  it  will  be  made 
clear  to  the  magistrate,  on  oath,  that 
there  is  danger,  if  a  summons  is  served, 
of  a  man  absconding  or  not  being  forth- 
coming. Any  words  which  will  provide 
a  better  safeguard  than  that  which  is 
already  contained  in  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  ought,  I  think,  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Committee.  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  Committee  what  is  the  safeguard 
provided  against  the  unjust  and  harsh 
exercise  of  this  power  of  arresting  a 
witness  in  the  first  instance,  and  what 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  goes  in  the 
original  Act.  A  person  may  swear,  for 
instance,  that  a  witness  will  not  attend 
without  being  compelled,  though  he  may 
know  very  well  that  the  witness  will  not 
run  away.  He  may  be  able  very  well 
to  swear  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
witness  would  attend,  though  he  would 
not  dream  of  swearing  that  the  man 
would  run  away.  He  can  also  very  well 
swear — I  would  even  put  this  extreme 
case — to  a  sort  of  belief  that  the  wit- 
ness would  not  attend,  although  he 
might  know  that  if  the  witness  was 
served  with  a  summons,  he  would 
attend,  believing  himself  bound  by  some 
honourable  obligation  to  do  so — because 
I  know,  in  my  own  practice,  that  there 
are  many  men  who  would  submit  to  a 
summons,  and  who  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  give  evidence,  if  summoned, 
who  would  not  voluntarily  attend  be- 
fore an  inquiry  to  give  evidence  in  a 
particular  case.  Therefore,  it  is  open 
to  a  man  to  swear  the  oath  in  the  1 3th 
section  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  and 
believe  that  the  witness  would  attend 
on  a  summons.  But  it  is  altogether 
unfairnot  to  require  that  the  magistrate 
should  be  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  witness  will  not  attend  on  a 
summons  before  granting  a  warrant.    I 
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appeal  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
whether  there  is  really  anything  in  my 
Amendment  which,  if  adopted,  would 
frustrate  the  operation  of  the  Act.  I 
am  not  wedded  to  these  words ;  but  I 
must  say  I  do  dislike  the  words  in  the 
1 3th  section  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act, 
which  are  really  no  safeguard  to  a 
witness 

Sir  EICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  reaUy 
would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  to 
consider  what  it  is  he  proposes.  Re- 
member we  are  dealing  with  a  con- 
tumacious witness,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposes  to  limit  the  clause  by  in- 
serting the  words  "  will  be  removed 
from  jurisdiction,  and  will  not  be  forth- 
coming." The  words  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  words  ''  will  not  attend," 
but  they  are  all  governed  by  **  removed 
from  jurisdiction,"  and  the  witness  who 
does  not  desire  to  give  evidence  may 
hide  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magis- 
trate, and  may  decline  to  answer  a  sum- 
mons and  set  the  ordinary  law  at  de- 
fiance ;  but  unless  ho  goes  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  there  is  no  power  to  serve 
a  warrant.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
oath  to  be  made  that  the  witness  would 
be  removed  from  jurisdiction,  or  that 
the  deponent  should  know  that  the  man 
would  not  come,  or  that  he  said  he 
would  not  come,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  If  the  Act  is  to  be  put  in  force 
at  all,  witnesses  who  it  is  supposed  can 
give  material  evidence  must  not  be 
allowed  to  evade  the  inquiry.  The 
Committee  will  remember  that  we  have 
accepted  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  East  Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler),  to  the 
effect  that  the  warrant  should  be  issued 
in  the  case  of  a  man  whom  the  magis- 
trate believed  capable  of  giving  ma- 
tenal  evidence,  but  whom  he  had  reason 
to  believe  would  not  attend.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  proper  test  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  the  hon.  Member  cuts  that  down 
by  providing  that,  before  a  warrant  shall 
issue,  oath  must  be  taken  that  the  wit- 
ness will  be  removed  from  jurisdiction, 
and  will  not  be  forthcoming,  it  will 
make  the  whole  clause  nugatory.  Un- 
less an  affidavit  could  be  made  which, 
practically  speaking,  could  not  be  made 
or  would  not  be  made  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  witnesses  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.O'DOHERTY:  If  it  would  render 
the  Amendment  more  acceptable  to  the 

Mr.  O'Boherty 


hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  I  would 
agree  to  these  words — "  will  remove 
from  jurisdiction  or  otherwise  will  not 
be  forthcoming." 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
same  objection  applies. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  wish  to  pro- 
vide that  a  warrant  shall  not  be  issued 
merely  because  a  person  chooses  to  think 
that  a  witness  will  not  attend  volun- 
tarily. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Mr.  Courtney,  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench  are  very 
hard  to  please.  When  we  draw  up 
Amendments  to  try  and  meet  their  views 
they  say  we  are  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  Bill  upside  down  and  to  render  it 
unworkable.  The  Irish  Attorney  Gene- 
ral came  forward  and  said  he  could  not 
agree  to  one  Amendment  because  there 
are  a  certain  class  of  witnesses  in  Ireland 
who,  the  moment  they  got  a  summons, 
would  abscond.  On  that  proper  argu- 
ment the  Committee  agreed  to  allow  a 
warrant  to  be  issued,  and  all  that  we  now 
ask  is,  that  that  being  the  reason  on 
which  the  Committee  agreed  to  allow 
the  witness  to  be  arrested  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  Committee  shall  express  its 
reasons  in  the  Bill,  and  say  that  only  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  danger  of 
the  witness  absconding  a  warrant  shall 
be  issued.  I  would  press  upon  the  Com- 
mittee this  consideration,  that  the  words 
used  in  the  Bill  are  worids  which  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  in  Ire- 
lemd  a  power  which  they  might  very 
grossly  abuse.  We  know  very  well 
what  will  happen  if  this  clause  passes  as 
it  stands.  The  Resident  Magistrate  will 
get  down  his  warrant  from  the  Attorney 
General,  will  go  to  the  nearest  sub- 
inspector,  will  make-  out  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses, and  will  hand  it  over  to  a  con- 
stable, who  will  swear  an  affidavit  in  the 
common  form,  that  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  witnesses  will  not  attend,  and, 
therefore,  they  will  all  be  arrested.  We 
know  quite  well  what  is  going  to  happen, 
and  we  object  that  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  officials  in  Ireland  to  bring 
about  that  state  of  things.  The  Attorney 
General  for  England  says  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  any  official  to  swear  that 
witnesses  are  going  to  abscond,  or  that 
they  will  not  be  forthcoming.  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  say  that  than  to 
prove  it.  On  referring  to  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act,  I  find  that  it  require^  the 
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officials  to  swear  as  to  what  is  in  a  man's 
mind — that  the  police  officer  shall  swear 
that  a  certain  class  of  people  have  their 
minds  made  up  not  to  attend.     But  all 
we  ask  is  that  the  officer  shall  swear,  not 
to  what  he  cannot  know,  but  to  what  he 
can  know,  see,  and  discover  by  the  exer- 
cise  of  his   intelligence — namely,   that 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  witness  will 
abvscond  if  an  opportunity  is  given  to  him 
and  he  is  not  arrested  in  the  first  instance. 
Now,  Mr.  Courtney,  the  Irish  officials 
will  have  to  face   this  difficulty — that 
there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  the  dause  is  worked  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be,  there 
will  be  a  very  great  indisposition  among 
large  classes  of  people  in   Ireland  to 
come  before  these  inquiries  at  all.     It 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  these  people  to  leave 
the  country ;  all  that  it  means  is  that, 
for  certain  reasons  of  a  political  or  other 
nature,  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
not  to  facilitate  the  working  of  these  in- 
quiries, which  they  believe  to  be  utterly 
abominable  and  detestable.     Is  it  to  be 
said  that  because  they  entertain  these 
views  any  constable  may  swear  **  A,  B, 
C,   and  I),  I  know,  have  objections  to 
attend  these  inquiries,  and  therefore  let 
them  be  arrested  instead  of  being  sum- 
moned?"    That  would  be  a  gross  in- 
j  ustice.     If  this  power  is  to  be  exercised , 
let  it  be  exorcised  for  the  reason  which 
the  Irish  Attorney  General  gave  as  an 
inducement  to  the  Committee  to  grant 
the    power    of    arresting     witnesses— 
namely,  tiiat  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
witness  absconding  and  getting  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  if  he  is  able 
to  get  wind  of  the  inquiry  which  is  to  bo 
liold.     But  do  not  put  it  on  the  general 
statement  of  some  constable  that  certain 
persons  have  an  indisposition  to  attend 
the  inquiries,  and  that  he  believes  they 
will  not  attend.     Do  not.  in  the  terms  of 
this  Bill,  enable  the  officials  to  arrest  a 
whole  country-side  without  first  giving 
them  the  privilege  of  being  summoned, 
and  of  saying  whether  or  not  they  will 
attend  the  inquiries  without  arrest.    It 
is  quite  bad  enough  that  the  authorities 
should  have  the  power  of  arresting  per- 
sons who  may  be  quite  as  respectable  as 
the  Eesident   Magistrate   holding    the 
investigation.     Do  not  let  them  be  at  the 
mercy   of  every  ruffian  magistrate    or 
policeman  who  chooses  to    abuse  his 
power  in  an  offensive  manner.    Do  not 
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let  the  power  be  exercised  until  the 
danger  which  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  has  pointed  out  arises — until 
there  is  some  competent  person  who 
knows  the  facts  prepared  to  swear  that 
if  the  warrant  is  not  issued  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  witness  will  abscond. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HABRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  this  mea- 
sure was  introduced  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  it  has  been  maintained  upon 
them  all  along.  It  should  be  generally 
understood  that,  even  in  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  loyal  minority  in  Ire- 
land, there  is  a  strong  and  ingrained 
objection  to  give  evidence  at  these  tri- 
bunals, as  in  other  cases.  Therefore, 
in  discussing  this  matter,  we  may  set 
out  with  the  assumption  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Ireland  has  an 
objection  to  give  evidence,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  taken  that  the  condition 
of  this  warrant  or  thing — I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  and  am,  therefore,  not  aware  of 
these  technicalities — but  the  primary 
condition  of  this  warrant  is  that  wit- 
nesses will  not  attend  unless  they  are 
compelled  to  do  so.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  whole  argument  turns 
on  the  meaning  which  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  word  *•  compelled."  It  has  been 
very  properly  put  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Donegal  (Mr.  O'Doherty)  that 
the  giving  of  a  summons  to  a  witness 
may  be  considered  as  '^compelling." 
Anyone  who  has  attended  the  Petty 
Sessions  Courts  in  Ireland,  as  I  have 
had  to  do  myself  on  legal  business  for 
eight  or  nine  years,  knows  what  I  have 
seen  daily,  that  witnesses  are  allowed  to 
come  in  and  mix  themselves  up  with  cases 
where,  even  as  witnesses,  there  is  no 
suspicion  against  them.  All  we  ask  for 
is,  that  where  there  is  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  these  witnesses  will  answer 
your  summons  on  the  receipt  of  it,  you 
should  not,  in  the  first  instance,  issue  a 
warrant.  But  we  know  very  well  what 
will  be  the  alternative  if  the  Govern- 
ment maintain  their  present  attitude.  It 
is  that  the  Besident  Magistrates  will 
never  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of 
issuing  a  summons.  They  will  spare 
themselves  that  trouble,  and  will  do 
that  which  will  cause  much  annoyance 
in  Ireland,  and  cause  many  a  prolonged 
debate  in  this  House.  They  will  walk 
into  the  field  where  men  are  at  their 
spring  or  harvest  work,  and  tap  them 
on  the  shoulder,  and  bring  them  before 
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these  secret   tribunals,    keeping  them 
day  after  day,  and,  perhaps,  committing 
them  to  prison  for  contumaciousness. 
Then  there  is  another  point  to  which  I 
would  like  to  call  attention.    The  Irish 
people  are  often  accused  of  being  addicted 
to  taking  a  drop  of  drink.     Now,  I  ask, 
is  it  fair  or  reasonable  that  your  police- 
man shall  seize  a  farmer  on  a  market 
night  when  he  has  been  drinking,  and 
shall  lug  him  before  a  magistrate,  when, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Bill,  if  he  had 
been  summoned  a  day  or  two  before,  he 
could  have  his  mind  clearly  made  up, 
and  be  able  to  say  what  he  knows  about 
the  subject  ?    The  result  of  your  action 
will  he  that  you  will  be  continually 
touching  a  very  sore  point  by  your  ad- 
ministration of  this  Bill.    The  Govern- 
ment set  out  with  a  presumption  that 
causes  all  this  friction.     They  set  out 
with  the  presumption  that  the  magis- 
trates are  just,  and  will  carry  out  the 
Bill  in  a  spirit  of  justice.     But  we  set 
out  with  a  spirit  of  distrust.     We  may 
be  right,  or  we  may  be  wrong ;  but  we 
act  according  to  our  experience,  and  we 
cannot  believe  in  the  justice  of  these 
magistrates  from  what  we  know  of  them. 
Ton  cannot  blame  us  when  we  have  had 
cause  to  distrust  them.    Then  why  do 
you  object  to  putting  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament  words  which  crystallize  your 
own  sentiment  as  well  as  our  objection  ? 
Why  is  it  that  you  will  not  have  in  some 
form — either  in  the  shape  of  this  Amend- 
ment, or  in  some  other  form  that  you 
may  devise  yourselves — why  is  it  that 
you  will  not  be  content  to  put  into  this 
Bill  a  safeguard  that  a  man  shall  be 
summoned  where  it  is  presumable  that 
he  will  attend,  and  why  should  you  give  to 
people  whom  we  allege  to  be  despots 
the  right  of  exercising  all  their  powers 
in  a  despotic  spirit?    It  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  friction  which  prevails,  and 
to  the  prolongation  of  debate  night  after 
night,  that  the  Government  constantly 
take  up  the  position  that  the  Resident 
Magistrates  of  Ireland  are  angels  who 
have  come  down  from  Heaven.    Even 
from  that  point  of  view  they  are  fallen 
angels,  and  we  ought  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  dealing  with  them.     Any  as- 
sertion we  make  against  them  is  not 
regarded.     We  allege  that  they  are  a 
class  of  men  prone  to  tyranny  and  in- 
justice, and  you  hold  the  opposite  view. 
Why  is  it  that  you  will  not  allow  us  the 
limitations  and  reservations  which  you 

Mr.  Edward  Harrington 


acknowledge  are  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Bill — why  do  you  not  put  them  in  the 
letter  so  as  to  satisfy  all  objections  ? 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.)  :  I 
will  not  detain  the  Committee  for  more 
than  a  minute,  but  I  want  to  answer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  one  point.    He 
put  the  case  of  a  man  having  removed 
himself  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
In  that  case  a  warrant  would  issue,  so 
that  the  very  case  referred  to  is  met  by 
the  ISth  section.     I  do  not  know  where 
we  are.    I  do  not  know  of  any  possible 
objection  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  urged  against  my  proposition  that  is 
not  met  by  the  explanation  that  the 
existing  law  provides  for  the  case.    The 
Committee  will  decide  now  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  a  warrant  is  to  issue 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  with- 
out having  any  satisfactory  information 
before  him  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  witness.    This  is  a  very  hard  posi- 
tion for  the  people  of  Ireland,  for  any 
person  can  at  any  moment  be  arrested 
at  the  instance  of  the  officials  of  Dublin 
Castle.    I  put  the  distinction  very  clearly 
between  these  cases  and  indictable  of- 
fences.   In  indictable  cases  it  might  be 
a  very  great  public  inconvenience  if  the 
witness  were  not  in  attendance  at  the 
Petty  Sessions,  because  the  Assizes  might 
be  coming  on.    I  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  it  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  for  a  parti- 
cular day  in  an  indictable  offence,  but 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  where  you 
appoint  the  day  yourselves,  and  where 
the  next  day  a  warrant  might  issue  if 
the  witn  ess  were  not  forthcomin  g.   These 
are  points  on  which  I  ask  the  Committee 
to  reflect  before  supporting  the  Bill  as 
it  now  stands. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  129; 
Noes  227:  Majority  98.— (Div.  List, 
No.  128.) 

Mb.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I  beg 
to  move  the  following  Amendment,  of 
which  I  have  given  private  Notice  :— 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  < thereto,"  insert — 
*'  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  a  warrant  be 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  any  female  intended  to 
be  examined  as  a  witness  in  the  first  instance, 
or  until  a  summons  has  first  been  served  on  such 
female  in  manner  as  in  said  enactment  pro- 
vided, and  disobeyed  by  her." 

I  trust  that  the  Government  will  see  the 
desirability  of  a  provision  of  this  kind. 
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and  will,  at  any  rate,  agroe  to  make  the 
neo^lect  of  a  summons  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  issue  of  a  warrant  in  the 
case  of  a  woman.  I  think  you  all  agree 
that  no  woman,  no  matter  how  low  she 
may  bo  in  the  social  scale,  shall  bo  per- 
mitted to  suffer  unnecessary  indignities ; 
but  if  the  sub-section  bo  adopted  with- 
out any  safeguard,  such  as  that  which  I 
have  proposed,  she  will  bo  exposed  to 
great  hardship.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
said  that  a  woman  would  be  able  to 
evade  a  summons  by  getting  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  by  which  it  is 
issued  ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter  for  a  woman  to  get 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  as  it  is  for  many 
men.  In  the  case  of  married  women, 
having  children  and  other  home  ties, 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  end  of  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the 
words — "  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  a 
warrant  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  any  female 
intended  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  in  the 
lirst  instance,  or  until  a  summons  has  first  been 
served  on  such  female,  in  manner  as  in  said 
enactment  provided,  and  disobeyed  by  her." — 
(J/r.  Chance.) 

Question  proposed,  *^  That  those  words 
bo  there  inserted." 

The  chief  SECRETARY  fok 
IRELAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  I  hope,  Sir,  the  hon.  and 
learned  G-entleman  will  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  this  question,  which,  I 
think,  can  hardly  have  been  brought 
seriously  before  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittoe.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in 
our  Criminal  Law  which  furnishes  a 
precedent  for  a  provision  of  this  kind, 
nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  reason  being 
alleged  why  women  should  be  placed  in 
a  different  category  to  men  in  this  con- 
nection. The  object  of  the  warrant  is  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  recalcitrant  wit- 
nesses, and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  women  are  less  likely  to  prove  re- 
calcitrant than  men.  Certainly,  expe- 
rience has  not  shown  this  to  be  the  case. 
In  any  case,  I  think  hon.  Gentlemen  will 
agroe  that  if  there  was  a  recalcitrant 
witness,  the  fact  that  she  happened  to 
be  a  woman  would  be  no  reason  for  not 
issuing  a  warrant  against  her.  In  re- 
gard to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  that  women  are  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  the  jurisdiotion  of 
the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  evading 


summonses,  I  would  remind  him  that 
every  woman  has  not  got  a  family  of 
children. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  I  hope  this  Amend- 
ment will  be  divided  upon.  It  is  the 
very  simple  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
procedure  up  to  the  present.  It  has  been 
decided  not  to  adopt  the  ordinary  rules 
of  procedure  in  the  case  of  people  gene- 
rally, and  this  Amendment  is  but  the 
logical  corollary  of  that  decision. 

Mr.  MARUM  (Kilkenny,  N.) :  As  I 
have  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  some- 
what in  the  same  direction  as  that  now 
before  the  Committee,  perhaps  I  maybe 
permitted  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
reply  to  tho  Chief  Secretary.  As  the 
entire  clause  is  derived  from  the  Scot- 
tish jurisprudence,  I  think  it  not  un- 
natural that  I  should  make  some  refer- 
ence to  the  enactments  relating  to  that 
system  ;  and  I  find  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  Law  of  Scotland,  women  were 
not,  until  a  recent  period,  admissible. 
Of  course,  I  speak  under  correction  from 
the  Lord  Advocate.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  say  whether  that  circumstance  is 
owing  to  any  psychological  deduction, 
or  whether  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
of  a  woman  having  five  ounces  of  brain 
matter  less  than  a  man ;  but,  whatever 
tho  reason  may  be,  certainly  the  Common 
Law  of  Scotland  did  attach  disability  to 
women  as  witnesses.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  I  should  refer  to  the 
point,  when  we  are  going  back  on  the 
Scottish  Criminal  Law  for  precedents. 
When  this  inquisitorial  process  was  in 
existence  in  Scotland,  women  were  prac- 
tically excluded  from  its  operation ;  and 
it  was  with  the  object  of  oringing  that 
circumstance  before  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  that  I  intended  to  bring  for- 
ward my  Amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
We  have  now  been  several  hours  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
witnesses,  and  I  venture  to  think  that, 
as  we  have  to  meet  again  at  12  o'clock, 
the  Motion  I  propose  to  make  is  not  un- 
reasonable. We  are  now  falling  again 
into  tho  meshes  of  the  Scottish  law,  and 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  discussion  of  this 
kind  must  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
lead  to  wide  controversy.  I,  therefore, 
beg  to  move  to  report  IVogress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
<'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."— (ifr. 
AnderBtm,) 

3  E  2  {Fifth  Night.'] 
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The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  understand  that  the 
lion,  and  learned  Member  who  moved 
this  Amendment  is  most  desirous  that  a 
Division  should  be  taken  on  it.  Under 
those  circumstances,  I  take  it  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and 
Nairn  will  not  press  his  Motion. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
No  sensible  man  should  ever  be  out  of 
bed  after  1  o'clock.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  were 
here  until  6  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
and  shall  have  to  be  in  our  places  again 
at  12  o'clock  to-day,  the  Motion  is  not 
an  unreasonable  one. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  say  r.othing 
about  the  hour.  I  wish  to  advance  the 
Business  of  the  Committee  as  much  as 

Possible ;  and  as  I  understand  that  the 
on.  and  learned  Member  for  South  Kil- 
kenny is  himself  desirous  that  a  Division 
should  be  taken  on  his  Amendment,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Motion  to  report  Pro- 
gress appears  to  be  the  natural  course 
to  be  adopted. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  would  suggest  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  above  the  Gangway 
(Mr.  Anderson)  that  he  should  withdraw 
his  Motion.  We  are  prepared  to  go  to , 
a  Division  on  the  Amendment  imme- 
diately ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last 
taken  during  the  present  Sitting. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
We  originally  proposed  that  these  war- 
rants should  not  be  issued  at  all.  The 
Act  of  1882  has  been  thrown  at  us  again 
and  again  and  again  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Member  for  Rossendale  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  whom  I 
am  glad  to  see  in  his  place  this  even- 
ing. The  noble  Marquess  has  been 
supporting  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
we  were  only  re-enacting  the  measure 
of  1882;  but  the  principle  of  that  Bill 
was  that  the  citation  should  only  take 
place  on  a  summons,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  policemen  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  into  the  houses  of  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  their  women  before 
the  Resident  Magistrate  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  when,  under  the  Act  of  1882,  both 
for  men  and  women  summonses  were 
required,  the  Liberal  Unionists,  at  least, 
should  abate  some  of  their  Toryism,  and 


not  compel  women  to  be  brought  up 
under  this  section,  without  summons,  at 
any  hour.  If  summonses  are  issued, 
you  have  this  guarantee,  at  any  rate^ 
that  the  witnesses  will  have  an  intima- 
tion as  to  the  time  at  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  appear;  whereas,  if  there  is 
no  safeguard  of  this  kind,  the  Constabu- 
lary will  be  able  to  arrest  women  at  any 
hour  of  the  night,  and  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  things  will  ensue.  This  is 
really  a  system  of  inquisition  by  night ; 
and  I  contend  that,  as  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  it  is  not  a  reasonable  thing 
that  they  should  be  arrested  summarily 
upon  a  warrant. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  I  do 
not  want  to  stand  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Division ;  but  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  argu- 
ment that  there  are  no  precedents  of 
exceptions  being  made  in  the  case  of 
women.  I  contend  that  exceptions  have 
been  made.  What  you  are  doing  now 
will  be  a  shock  and  an  indignity  to  the 
whole  of  the  women  in  Ireland.  More- 
over, you  are  passing  this  Bill  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  five-sixths  of  the 
Irish  Members.  It  may  happen  that  a 
warrant  will  be  issued  against  a  woman 
— a  farmer's  wife  or  daughter,  for  in- 
stance— in  regard  to  whom  there  is  not 
even  a  suspicion  that  she  has  infringed 
the  law.  Nevertheless,  she  will  be  liable 
to  be  marched  off,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
to  the  nearest  market  town.  A  more 
shocking  indignity  to  a  respectable 
woman  cannot  be  conceived.  At  the 
present  time  especial  care  should  be 
taken  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  this 
magnitude.  Every  word  you  say  here 
goes  to  the  United  States,  to  Australia, 
and  to  New  Zealand;  and  if  it  goes 
forth  that  you  contemplate  submitting 
the  women  of  Ireland  to  these  indigni- 
ties, your  position  will  not  be  a  pleasant 
one.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
You  are  making  a  scandal  which  will  bo 
brought  up  against  you  on  many  plat- 
forms in  countries  where  the  English 
language  is  spoken  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
you  will  be  backed  up  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Great  Britain.  Certainly,  if 
you  had  women's  suffrage  you  would 
have  a  large  vote  against  it> 

Original  Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  208:  Majority  91.- 
No.  129.) 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn): ) 
I  beg  again  to  move,  Sir,  that  you  report 
Progress. 

^fotion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr, 
Anderson.) 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manches- 
ter, E.) :  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
Amendments  which  move  that  the  whole 
sub -section  be  left  out ;  but  there  is  one 
in  manuscript  which,  I  believe,  should 
come  on  later  in  the  clause.  There  is 
Amendment  No.  68,  and  the  Amend- 
ment numbered  70.  On  these  Amend- 
ments the  Government  will  be  prepared 
to  make  large  concessions.  Then  there 
is  an  Amendment,  75a,  on  page  20,  the 
principle  of  which  was  discussed  last 
night,  and  I  understood  it  to  be  with- 
drawn. I  hope  the  Committee  will  see 
that  there  is  no  controversial  matter 
before  the  Amendments  to  omit  the  sub- 
section, and  that  we  may  be  allowed  to 
go  on  with  those  as  to  which  no  difficulty 
is  likely  to  arise. 

Mr.  ANDERSON :  I  do  not  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  if  the  Committee  desire 
to  take  Amendments  as  to  which  no 
difference  of  opinion  is  likely  to  arise  ; 
but  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  Amend- 
ment that  will  lead  to  controversy  it  is 
not  desirable  to  proceed  with  that  at  this 
late  hour. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby): 
I  hope,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  make,  concessions  in 
regard  to  the  Amendments  68  and  70, 
that  the  Government  will  be  allowed  to 
proceed  with  those  Amendments. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  let  in 
by  the  Government,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  we  do  not  nail  them  down  to 
definite  concessions  before  we  consent  to 
withdraw  a  Motion  to  report  Progress. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  these  pro- 
posed concessions  are.  We  have  heard 
before  a  good  deal  as  to  the  enormous 
concessions  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  grant ;  but  they  always  turn  out 
to  be  moonshine  or  smoke,  and  we  shall, 
no  doubt,  find  the  concessions  of  which 
they  now  talk  are  just  as  bogus  as  we 
have  hitherto  found  the  former  conces- 
sions of  the  Government.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  concessions  of    the 


Government  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation ; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  meet 
the  Government  in  that  spirit  without 
being  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cuss these  concessions,  and  put  the  case 
as  we  view  it  from  our  side  of  the 
House.  Seeing  that  we  were  working 
here  again  till  6  o'clock  this  morning, 
and  that  many  of  us  have  been  working 
in  Committees  since  12  o'clock  to-day — 
although  the  Leader  of  the  House  has, 
I  observe,  taken  a  holiday  to-night — I 
think  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  we 
should  now  report  Progress.  If,  indeed, 
the  Chief  Secretary  wishes  to  explain 
what  his  proposed  concessions  are, 
wo  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him ;  but 
it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  Amendments 
to  which  they  relate  until  1 2  o'clock  to- 
day. Therefore,  I  think  we  ought  to 
persist  in  the  Motion  to  report  Progress, 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  It 
would  not  be  in  Order,  on  a  Motion  to 
report  Progress,  f o»  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  Amendments. 
The  hon.  Member  who  has  just  spoken 
will  lose  nothing  by  allowing  the  Mo- 
tion to  be  withdrawn,  and  then  permit- 
ting the  Government  to  state  what  con- 
cessions they  will  make.  If  those 
concessions  are  not  satisfactory,  he  can 
renew  the  Motion  to  report  Progress. 
Therefore,  I  hope  he  will  allow  the  Mo- 
tion to  report  Progress  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  on ;  but  I  see  no  prospect 
of  concluding  the  discussion  on  the 
Amendments  referred  to  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  morning.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  go 
on  ;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
this— the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Richard  Webster)  has  very 
courteously  intimated  to  me  the  purport 
of  the  concessions  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  make ;  and  I  may 
say  that,  so  far  as  Amendment  68  is 
concerned,  there  will  be  no  discussion  on 
it,  for  I  agree  that  the  concession  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  pre- 
pared to  make  will  avoid  the  necessity 
for  a  discussion  on  that  Amendment.  I 
cannot,  however,  say  so  much  for 
Amendment  70.  The  discussion  on  that 
and  the  other  Amendments  might  take 
three  hours.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  although  I  am  prepared  to  ^o  on 
with  the  discussion  on  Amendment,  I 
see  no  advantage  in  doing  so  to-night. 
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Mb.  CONYBEARE  :  After  what  has 
falloQ  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  rSir 
Williaai  Harcourt),  I  am  prepared  to 
assent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  stop  after  Amendment  68  has 
been  disposed  of. 

Mk.  W.  H.  SMITH:  The  Govern, 
ment  are  anxious  to  make  Progress  with 
the  Business  of  the  House.  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  William 
Harcourt).  We  wish  to  make  progress 
with  Business;  for  we  think  this  is 
essential  for  the  character  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  has  remarked  that 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  we  should  be 
permitted  to  explain  the  Amendments 
on  which  we  are  prepared  to  make  con- 
cessions. If,  however,  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  think  that  these  Amendments 
will  take  three  hours  in  discussing  them, 
although  we  are  prepared  to  make  con- 
cessions, we  will  not  ask  the  House  to 
continue  a  discussion  which  would  be 
unprofitable  and  a  waste  of  public  time. 
I  regret,  however,  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
should  insist  on  reporting  Progress 
when  it  appeared  possible  to  make  some 
progress. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  misinterpreted  the  re- 
marks from  our  side.  We  said  that  we 
thought  the  Amendments  would  take 
time.  [Several  hon.  Membebs  :  Three 
hours.]  Well,  suppose  they  did  take 
three  hours.  At  all  events,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  were  perfectly  frank 
with  the  Committee ;  and  yet,  because 
we  say  this,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
flashes  out  into  a  considerable  passion, 
which  was  certainly  entirely  needless. 
I  have  always  myself  been  in  favour  of 
late  Sittings.  They  agree  with  me ; 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  go  on  if  the 
Gt>vernment  wish  it.  However,  the 
Government  seem  tired,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  at  it;  for,  certainly,  we  are 
tired  of  the  Government.  And  as  the 
Government  think  it  desirable  to  report 
Progress,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
do  so. 

Mb.  CONYBEAEE  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  talked,  as  usual,  about  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  House,  and 
implied  that  it  was  owing  to  my  action 
in  this  matter  that  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  House  were  imperilled. 
I  have  only  to  say  that  if  the  dignity 


and  honour  of  this  House  have  been 
endangered  at  all,  it  has  been  by  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  io. 

Committee  report   Progpress;    to    sit 
again  To-morrow^ 

DEEDS     OF     ARRANGEMENT     REGIS- 
TRATION BILL.— [Bill  231.] 
(Sir  Bernhard  Samuclsotij  Mr.  Howard  Vincent, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Coddingtont  Mr. 
Law8on,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,) 
SECOND   BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Sib  ALBERT  ROLLIT  (Islington, 
S.),  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  second  time,  said,  that  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  all  political  Parties,  and  of  the 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  had  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  various  Trade 
Protection  Societies,  and  of  the  com- 
mercial public  generally.  Under  those 
circumstances,  he  thought  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  move  that  it  be  now  road  a 
second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — 
{Sir  Albert  Rollit,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Friday, 

FIRST    OFFENDERS    {re-eommitted)  BILL. 
(Mr,  Howard   Vincent,  Lord  Randolph  Spencer 

Churchill,     Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,    Mr. 

Hoare,    Mr.    Addison,    Mr.    Hastings,     Mr. 

Lawton,  Mr,  Molloy.) 

[bill  189.]      COMMITTEE. 

[Progress  5th  May.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Power  to  court  to  release 
upon  probation  of  good  conduct  instead 
of  sentencing  to  imprisonment). 

Mb.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Newing- 
ton,  W.) :  The  questions  involved  in 
this  Bill  are  very  important,  altering, 
as  they  do,  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
country  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Bill  raises  serious  questions  of  law,  and, 
that  being  so,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
proceed  with  it  now,  and  I  will  there- 
fore move.  Sir,  that  you  do  report  Pro- 
gress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  Bad- 
cliffd  Cooke.) 
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MENT  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallain) :  I  hope  the  hon.  Member 
will  not  oppose  the  Motion.  This  is  a 
Return  which  has  duly  appeared  on  the 
Notice  Paper.  It  has  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  House  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  has  been  ordered  by  the  House 
in  the  regular  way.  But  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a  small  alteration  in 
it ;  and  this  required  that  the  original 
Order  should  be  discharged,  and  that 
the  Return  should  be  ordered  in  the 
present  amended  form. 

Address  agreed  to, 

M OTIONS 


Mr.  HOWARD  VINCENT  (Shef- 
field, Central) :  I  do  hope  that  some 
progress  will  be  made  with  this  Bill. 
It  passed  through  this  House  in  the  last 
Parliament,  and  was  then  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  was  before  the  Committee 
last  week,  and  I  trust  the  Committee 
will  now  allow  progress  to  be  made  with 
it.  Its  provisions  are  well  known  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  think  it  would  be  most  unreasonable 
that  we  should  now  be  asked  to  proceed 
with  this  Bill,  if  it  were  only  lor  the 
sake  of  the  officers  of  the  House,  and 
of  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  who 
was  in  the  Chair  until  5  o^clock  yester- 
day morning,  and  will  have  to  take  the 
Chair  again  at  12  o'clock  to-day. 

Mr.  HOWARD  VINCENT :  If  the 
Committee  is  anxious  to  report  Progress, 
I  shall  not,  under  the  circumstances  and 
at  this  hour,  stand  in  the  way. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Friday, 

FIRST  OFFENDERS. 
ADDRESS  FOR  A  RETTJRN. 

Order  [6th  April],  for  an  Address  for 
a  Return  relating  to  First  Offenders  road, 
and  discharged;  and,  instead  thereof — 

Address  for — 

**  Return  of  the  number  of  persons  con- 
victedy  either  upon  indictment  or  summarily, 
and  not  known  to  have  been  previously  con- 
victed, who  shall,  on  the  31st  day  of  May 
1887,  be  undergoing  sentence  of  imprisonment 
(whether  imposed  absolutely  or  in  default  of 
payment  of  a  fine),  or  shall  be  undergoing  sen- 
tence of  penal  servitude,  such  sentences  being 
in  either  case  for  offences  other  than  arson, 
burgulary,  coining,  uttering  counterfeit  coin, 
throwing  corrosive  fluid,  extortion,  forgery, 
larceny  from  the  person  with  violence,  murder 
or  attempted  muraer,  placing  explosives  so  as 
to  endanger  life  or  property,  or  receiving  stolen 
goods ;  stating  the  number  of  those  convicted 
under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  of  those  who 
shall  have  received  sentences  of  less  than  twelve 
months'  imprisonment.'* — {Mr,  Eoare.) 

Dr.  tanner  XCork  Co.,  Mid.)  said, 
he  had  observed  that  many  of  these  Mo- 
tions for  Returns  came  on  late  at  night, 
and  appeared  then  to  be  assented  to  as 
a  matter  of  course.  He  desired  to  know 
whether,  if  a  Member  rose  in  his  place 
and  objected  to  a  Return,  that  would 
prevent  the  Motion  being  made,  or 
being  agreed  to  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
state   for  the   HOME   DEPART- 


LOCAL   GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS 

(OAS)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Long,  Bill  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local  Gk)vem- 
ment  Board,  under  the  provisions  of  **The  Qt9M 
and  Water  Works  FacUities  Act,  1870,"  "The 
Gas  and  Water  Works  Facilities  Act  (1870) 
Amendment  Act,1873,"and  *♦  The  Public  Health 
Act,  1875/'relating  to  the  LocalGovomment  Dis- 
tricts of  East  Dereham  and  Meltham,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Ritchie, 

Billj7r#«Mt^#<^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  2^9.] 


LOOAL   aOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAL    ORDER 

(poor  law)   (no.    3)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Long,  Bill  to  confirm  an 
Order  of  the  liocal  Government  Board,  under 
the  provisions  of  ^*  The  Divided  Jb'arishcs  and 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1876,"  as  amended 
and  extended  by  "The  Poor  Law  Act,  1879," 
relating  to  the  Parishes  of  Aldington,  Saint 
Leonard,  Hythe,  and  West  Hythe,  ordered  to  bo 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Ritchie. 

'BWipreBcntedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  260.] 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS 

(no.    2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Long,  Bill  to  confirm  cer- 
tain  Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  relating  to  the  Local  Government 
District  of  Abergele  and  Pensaro,  the  District 
of  Bilston,  the  Boroughs  of  Bradford  (Yorks.) 
and  Evesham,  the  Improvement  Act  District 
of  Leek,  the  Local  Government  Districts  of 
Leyton  and  Wanstead,  and  tho  Borough  of 
Ramsgate,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Long 
and  Mr.  Ritchie. 

TM)!  preeentedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  261 .] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

One  o'clock* 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  \Uh  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BiLLS-Cow»wi'«<r^— Cri- 
minal Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  [217]  [Sixth 
Night] — R.p. 

Provisional  Order  Bill — Second  Reading  — 
Water  •  [250]. 

PRIVA  TE  B  USmFSS. 


SHEFFIELD    CORPORATION    WATER 

BILL  [Lords]. 
SECOND    READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Second  Eeading  be  deferred 
till  Tuesday,  14th  June.''— (3/r.  Dodds.) 

Mr.  KELLY  (Camberwell,  N.) :  I 
object  to  that  proposal.  I  can  see  no 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  postponing 
the  Bill  for  so  long  a  period,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  do  so.  All  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Sheffield  want  is  a  little  more 
time,  and  an  adjournment  for  a  week 
would  be  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
Why  the  adjournment  should  be  for  a 
month  I  cannot  see. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  Bill  must  go 
over  until  another  day. 

Mr.  DODDS  (Stockton):  I  have  no 
authority  to  make  any  promise  for  an- 
other day,  and  I  would  remind  tlie  hon. 
Member  that  in  the  interval  between 
now  and  the  14th  of  June  there  will 
probably  be  a  Vacation  of  14  days,  for 
Whitsuntide,  the  Derby  Day,  and  other 
matters,  so  that  there  would  not  be  very 
much  time  left. 

Mr.  KELLY  :  While  I  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  postponing  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  I  have  no  wish  to  throw 
out  the  Bill  for  the  Session,  which  I 
believe  may  be  the  result  of  postponing 
it  until  the  1 4th  of  June. 

Mr.  SCHWANN  (Manchester,  N.) : 
I  beg  to  support  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  think  that  an  earlier  day 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  It  will  be  competent 
for  any  hon.  Member  to  move  an  earlier 
day  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  KELLY:  Then  1  will  propose 
that  the  second  reading  be  taken  on 
WrdioFdiy  next,  the  18th  of  May,  in- 
BleaJ  of  the  14  th  of  June. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
**  Tuesday,  14th  June,"  in  order  to  in- 
sert **  Wednesday  next,"— (iTr.  -ffJf(^,) 
— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  'Tuesday, 
14th  June,'  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

The  chairman  of  COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr.  CouRTNE\)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  advantage  obtained  from 
deferring  the  second  reading  for  a  week. 
I  understand  that  it  is  a  Bill  which  ex- 
cites a  great  deal  of  interest,  although 
I  confess  that  I  am  myself  but  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  its  provisions.  I 
am  informed  that  its  progress  has  been 
arrested  by  an  injunction  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  restrain  the  promoters 
from  going  on  with  it  in  consequence  of 
an  informality  in  a  meeting  held  under 
the  Borough  Funds  Act.  That  infor- 
mality is,  I  am  told,  that  the  meeting 
was  held  a  day  earlier  than  it  should 
have  been.  It  is  proposed  to  correct 
that  informality.  I  only  mention  this 
matter,  in  passing,  as  a  reason  why  the 
Bill  should  be  postponed  until  the  14th 
of  June.  I  would  remind  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Camberwell  (Mr. 
Kelly)  that  should  the  postponement 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  Bill  it  would  be 
only  realizing  the  result  which  his  own 
Motion,  now  standing  on  the  Paper,  is 
intended  to  secure. 

Mr.  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan):  Per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
directed  against  the  payment  of  money 
by  the  Corporation,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  either  with  the  merits  of  the  Bill  or 
the  proceedings  in  this  House.  The 
Court  would  not  presume  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  legislation. 

Mr.  KELLY:  May  I  make  a  brief 
explanation  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
has  alrcaly  spoken.  He  would  not  be 
in  Order  in  speaking  again.  Does  the 
lion.  Member  wish  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment  ? 

Mr.  KELLY:  No;  I  have  no  wish 
to  do  that.  I  desire  that  the  Bill  shall 
be  taken  on  Wednesday  next. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put. 

Second  Reading  d-furcd  till  Tw.siay 
14th  June. 
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CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.— [Bill  217.] 

{Mr.  A.  J.  Dal/our^  Mr.  Secretary  Matthewt,  Mr. 
Attorney  Qeucral^  Mr,  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.    [^ProgresH  \Oth  May,'] 

[sixth  night.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Preliminary  Inqxhry. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
rise  to  move,  in  page  1,  line  23,  after 
**  thereto,"  to  insert— 

*'  Provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  a  summons 
be  issued,  requiring  any  person  to  attend  at  an 
inquiry  under  this  section,  unless  by  informa- 
tion on  oath  and  in  writing  it  has  been  made  to 
appear  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  person  is  able  to  give  material  evi- 
dence touching  the  subject  of  such  matter  of 
such  inquiry.'* 

This  is  an  Amendment  to  provide  that 
no  summons  requiring  any  person  to 
attend  an  inquiry  unless,  by  information 
on  oath,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  able 
to  give  material  evidence.  Now,  we  all 
know  that  in  the  working  of  the  Crimes 
Act  there  were  a  number  of  respectable 
persons  dragged  up  in  a  secret  way,  and 
detained  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sub- 
ject them  to  annoyance,  seeing  that  they 
were  persons  who  could  not  possibly 
know  anything  of  the  matters  proposed 
to  be  investigated.  I  think  it  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  power  of  any  local  Eesident 
Magistrate  to  go  fishing  for  evidence, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  direct  to  appear 
before  him  every  person  he  may  choose 
to  lay  his  hands  upon.  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  previously  to  requiring  any  per- 
son to  attend  for  examination  before 
this  secret  inquisition,  an  information 
should  be  sworn  that  the  person  swear- 
ing has  reason  to  believe  that  if  a 
certain  person  were  examined  valuable 
evidence  might  be  obtained  from  him. 
I  trust  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
make  this  a  Star  Chamber  Clause. 
There  would  clearly  be  no  di£Q.culty  in 
complying  with  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  this  Amendment — namely,  that  before 
any  person  is  brought  up  for  examina- 
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tion,  some  person  worthy  of  belief  should 
express  an  opinion  in  writing  and  upon 
oath  that  if  the  witness  were  brought  up 
he  would  be  able  to  give  evidence  ma- 
terial to  the  inquiry.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  reasonable  than  such  a 
proposal,  and  if  we  are  to  have  any  con- 
cessions at  all,  this  is  a  point  upon  which 
I  think  the  Government  ought  to  give 
way. 


Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  "thereto,"  insert— 
"  Provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  a  summons  be 
issued,  requiring  any  person  to  attend  at  an 
inquiry  under  this  section,  unless  by  informa- 
tion on  oath  and  in  writing  it  has  boon  made  to 
appear  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  person  is  able  to  give  material  evi- 
dence touching  the  subject  matter  of  such  in- 
quiry."— (Mr.  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,"  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Government  have  already 
accepted  an  Amendment,  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Wolverham2)ton  (Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler),  which  substantially  carries  out 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member,  and 
afford  s  sufficient  protection — namely,  that 
the  magistrate  should  examine  witnesses 
whom  he  has  reason  to  believe  capable 
of  giving  material  evidence  concerning 
such  offence.  We  do  not  accept  the 
Amendment  now  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy), 
because  the  Committee  must  bo  aware 
that  tlie  inquiries  to  be  conducted  under 
this  section  must  be  kept  within  due 
limits,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  mode  of  procedure  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the 
time  when  it  might  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  inquiry.  If  it  were  re- 
quisite to  obtain  affidavits  from  a  number 
of  quarters,  from  persons  who  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that  a  witness  about 
to  bo  examined  can  give  material  evi- 
dence, there  would  be  delay.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  number 
of  other  Amendment!!,  which  would 
throw  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  holding  the  inquiry  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  again  and  again  declared  to 
be  essential. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  has  entirely  forgotten  that  h's 
stock  case  is  the  Phoonix  Park  murders. 

ISixth  Night,'] 
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The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reject  the 
Amendment,  because,  if  it  were  accepted, 
it  would  prevent  the  expeditious  working 
of  the  clause.  Now,  the  case  which  the 
Government  have  made  for  the  passing 
of  this  clause  is  based  upon  the  assassi- 
nations in  the  Phoenix  Park.  But  what 
is  the  fact?  llie  Phoenix  Park  mur- 
ders were  committed  in  the  month  of 
May,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  no  in- 
quiry took  place  until  November ;  there- 
fore, six  months  elapsed  before  anybody 
thought  of  holding  an  inquiry,  and  yet 
we  are  now  told  by  the  Irish  Attorney  Ge- 
neral that  the  object  of  this  clause  is  to 
enforce  the  sai^e  practice  as  was  followed 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  case.  When  we 
propose  an  Amendment  that  no  person 
shiul  be  brought  up  needlessly  without 
some  proof  that  it  is  probable  he  may 
give  material  evidence,  we  are  told  that 
the  groimd  of  refusing  that  Amendment 
is  that  this  provision  of  the  Bill  must  be 
worked  expeditiously.  I  main  tain  that  the 
Government  ought  not  only  to  use  reason- 
able, but  consistent  arguments.  The 
Irish  Attorney  General  must  be  very  well 
aware  that  if  the  Bill  is  passed  without 
this  provision  inserted,  it  will  entail 
enormous  expense  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  and  for  this  reason — I 
have  already  told  the  Committee  that 
the  carrying  out  of  law  and  order  in 
Ireland  costs  the  British  taxpayer  ten 
times  more  than  in  England.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill  that  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  shall  be  paid  'by  the  Crown, 
and  there  is  no  check  against  witnesses 
being  brought  up  in  undue  number  for 
no  particular  purpose.  Whatever  check 
there  may  have  been  hitherto  is  swept 
away  at  one  blow.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  referred 
to  affidavits.  Now,  the  Amendment 
does  not  refer  to  affidavits,  but  to 
an  information  —  an  information  on 
oath  and  in  writing.  I  cannot  see  what 
difficulty  there  would  be  in  getting 
a  police  constable  to  lay  such  informa- 
tion. Let  me  point  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  at  their  disposal  in  every 
district  in  Ireland  a  large  force  of  con- 
stabulary. English  gentlemen  may  not 
believe  it,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  square 
yard  in  the  country  where  a  policeman 
is  not  planted.  Go  up  to  any  mountain 
and  you  will  find  a  police  barracks  in 
the  distance  and  a  police  station  in  every 
village.     The  police  are  spread  all  over 
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the  oountry.  I  believe  there  are  12 
policemen  in  Ireland  for  every  one  in 
England.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  from 
a  want  of  persons  to  lay  these  informa- 
tions that  the  Government  object  to  the 
Amendment.  What  can  be  more  rea* 
sonable,  when  the  Government  desire 
that  the  character  of  respectable  men 
should  be  taken  away,  that  they  should 
be  brought  before  Eesident  Magistrates, 
kept  for  long  hours  from  their  homes 
and  occupations,  and  subjected  to  an  in- 
quisiiion  of  an  unpleasant  and  degrading 
character — what  can  be  more  reason- 
able than  that  someone  should  be  re- 
quired to  say  on  oath — **I  believe  this 
person  will  be  a  material  witness?" 
We  are  told  that  we  have  been  wasting 
the  time  of  the  Committee,  and  yet  rea- 
sonable Amendments  of  a  substantial 
nature  are  refused  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  with  no  plea  except  that 
their  consideration  may  take  up  time, 
although  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  case  the  inquiry  was  not 
made  until  six  months  after  the  murders. 
The  Irish  Attorney  General  opposes  this 
Amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  delay  inquiry.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  English  Attorney  General  is  not 

E resent ;  he  does  not  seem  so  much  im- 
ued  as  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Col- 
league with  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
to  oppose  all  Amendments.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  in  this  instance  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  given 
a  very  bad  reason  for  opposing  a  very 
good  Amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  present  each  day  with 
the  Paper  of  Amendments  a  copy  of  the 
clause  already  passed  ?  It  may  be  per- 
fectly true  that  an  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler)  meets 
this  point ;  but  as  the  clause  stands  on 
the  Paper  it  does  not  enable  me  quite  to 
follow  the  bearing  of  the  Amendment 
which  the  Government  accepted.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  print  at  the  top  of  the  Paper  of 
Amendments,  each  day,  that  part  of 
the  clause  which  has  already  been 
passed. 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  forIRE- 
LAND)(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  think  the  suggestion  is,  in  sub- 
stance, a  good  one,  and  I  will  consult  the 
authorities  of  the  House  in  order  to  see 
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whether  there  is  any  practical  difficulty 
in  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  MAUKICE  HEALY:  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  reasonahle  or 
more  necessary  than  the  provision  which 
this  Amendment  contains.  I  wish  the 
Committee  to  understand  what  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  matter  is.  The  Govern- 
ment come  down  to  the  House  and  say 
that,  owing  to  the  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land, the  considerable  number  of  crimes 
which  are  being  committed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  evidence  ne- 
cessary to  procure  a  conviction,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Eesident  Magistrates  in  order  to  hold  a 
preliminary  inquiry.  For  that  reason 
they  have  provided  the  machinery  con- 
tained in  this  clause,  which  enables  a 
secret  inquiry  to  be  held,  and  any  per- 
son to  be  summoned  to  give  evidence 
before  it.  What  follows  from  that  ?  It 
follows  that  every  man  brought  up  be- 
fore this  secret  inquiry  will  be  under  the 
necessary  implication  that  he  is  seized 
with  some  personal  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  an  alleged  crime,  and  that  he  is 
suppressing  that  knowledge  for  an  im- 
proper reason.  Therefore,  he  may  be 
summoned  to  attend  the  inquiry,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  he  is  summoned  is, 
ipso  facto,  a  slur  on  that  man's  character 
and  a  declaration  that  he  is  connected 
in  some  way  with  crime,  and  has  some 
reason  for  suppressing  what  he  knows 
about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very  grave 
matter  for  the  Government  to  insist  that 
they  should  have  power  to  cast  that  slur 
upon  the  character  of  respectable  per- 
sons without,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
quiring the  slight  formality  to  be  gone 
through  of  having  a  sworn  information 
laid.  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
talks  about  an  affidavit,  as  if  the  swear- 
ing of  an  affidavit  or  of  an  information 
is  a  most  tremendous  business.  We 
know  pretty  well  that  in  every  police 
barracks  there  are  hundreds  of  these 
informations,  printed  in  a  common 
form,  ready  to  be  sworn,  and  the  swear- 
ing of  them  in  any  particular  case  would 
not  take  five  minutes.  One  might  be 
misled  by  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  swearing 
of  an  affidavit  is  a  tremendous  and  cum- 
brous business.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  An  affidavit  might  be  sworn  in 
two  minutes.  An  affidavit  of  this  kind 
is  a  common  form  of  affidavit — an  affi- 
davit which  could  bo  printed  in  readi- 


ness to  be  filled  up.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  in  reference  to  it  would  be  to 
fill  in  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  to  require  the  man  laying 
the  information  to  read  it  over,  swear  to 
its  truth,  and  take  it  before  the  nearest 
Justice.  It  is  monstrous  to  say  that 
going  through  a  slight  formality  of  that 
kind  would  in  any  way  impede  the 
operation  of  the  law  or  delay  its  admi- 
nistration. We  are  told  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  the  Government  have  already 
accepted  from  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  has  got  rid  of  the 
necessity  for  any  further  Amendment  of 
this  kind.  Now,  all  that  the  Amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  provides  is 
that  the  Eesident  Magistrate  should  be- 
lieve that  the  person  who  is  to  be  sum- 
moned is  an  important  witness.  On 
what  material  is  that  belief  to  be  founded? 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  it  takes 
very  little  to  satisfy  a  Resident  Magis- 
trate. The  whisper  of  a  landlord,  or 
of  a  land  agent,  or  a  conversation  in 
a  club,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  Eesident  Magistrate.  What 
we  want  is  that,  before  a  man  is  de- 
graded by  being  dragged  before  a 
secret  inquiry  of  this  sort,  someone 
should  have  pledged  his  oath  that  a 
necessity  for  examining  him  existed,  so 
that  a  needless  degradation  may  not  be 
inflicted  upon  him.  The  Amendment 
moved  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  was  a  very  proper  one, 
but  it  is  only  one  step  in  the  matter. 
What  I  desire  is  not  only  that  the  Ee- 
sident Magistrate  should  be  satisfied, 
but  that  he  should  be  satisfied  by  an 
information  upon  oath  laid  by  some 
credible  person  who  pledges  his  credit 
to  the  fact  that  the  individual  pronosed 
to  be  summoned  can  g^ve  material  evi- 
dence touching  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
quiry. I  srty  that  it  is  trifling  with  the 
Committee  to  give  reasons  such  as  those 
which  have  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  resisting  Amendments  of  a  fair 
and  bond  fide  description.  For  goodness 
sake  let  us  have  some  safeguards  for  the 
unfortunate  people  among  whom  the 
Eesident  Magistrates  will  be  sent  down 
to  hold  these  secret  inquiries.  Let  us 
have  some  guarantee  that  the  whole 
population  of  a  district  will  not  be  out- 
raged by  being  dragged  before  a  Eesi- 
dent Magistrate  on  the  mere  whisper  of 
a  landlord  or  a  land  agent.  Let  us  have 
a  pledge  from  some  person,  on  oath, 
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that  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  taking 
this  action.  I  say  that  it  is  trifling  with 
the  Committee  to  refuse  the  Amendment 
on  the  flimsy  pretext  which  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  Irish  Attorney  Qe- 
neral 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) :  I 
think  the  Committee  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  leading  principle  decided  by 
almost  the  first  Amendment  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Government  after  we 
got  into  Committee  on  this  Bill  touches 
this  very  point.  As  the  Bill  originally 
stood,  it  provided  that  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  should  believe  that  an 
ofiPence  had  been  committed  ;  but  on  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  that  provision  was 
amended,  and  it  was  declared  that  that 
belief  should  be  founded  on  information 
upon  oath.  Why,  then,  should  the  belief 
01  an  officer  so  high  as  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral be  required  to  be  on  the  basis  of  an 
information  on  oath,  while  that  of  a  per- 
son occupying  a  very  inferior  position, 
with  far  less  responsibility,  is  to  go  round 
the  district  and  issue  warrants  founded 
on  his  own  mere  belief  ?  When  we  admit 
the  principle  that  the  belief  of  a  judicial 
officer  is  to  be  acted  upon  it  should  be 
founded  upon  some  sort  of  evidence, 
either  sworn  in  Court  or  upon  informa- 
tion on  affirmation  or  oath.  One  prin- 
ciple we  have  already  decided  is  that 
the  belief  of  the  officer  in  a  certain  mat- 
ter is  to  be  the  basis  on  which  the  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  taken,  and  that  that 
belief  shall  be  founded  on  information. 
I  would  go  further ;  I  think  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
these  things  can  be  done  with  the  light- 
ning speed  he  anticipates.  The  Attorney 
General  must  first  receive  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  information  must  detail 
the  nature  of  the  evidence.  It  is  then 
sent  to  Dublin  to  be  considered,  and  if 
Parliament  is  sitting  it  may  have  to  bo 
sent  over  here  before  it  can  reach  the 
Attorney  General.  Therefore,  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  say  that  those  preliminary  in- 
quiries are  likely  to  be  instituted  and 
completed  with  lightning  speed.  It  will 
be  well  known  when  these  persons  are 
to  go  down  to  put  the  law  in  motion,  and 
surely  precautions  can  be  taken  to  have 
the  informations  cut  and  dried  and  sworn 
before  the  local  magistrates.  I  regret 
the  manner  in  which  tlio  Anionclment  is 
opposed.     The  grounds  for  opposing  it 
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are  of  the  very  slightest  nature,  and  are 
not  at  all  worthy  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  nor  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to 
some  of  the  Amendments  which  appear 
further  down  on  the  Paper.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  present  devoting  much  at- 
tention to  the  discussion. 

Me.  holmes  :  I  can  hear  every 
word  the  hon.  Member  says. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  am  very  glad  of 
it.  There  is  an  Amendment  lower  down 
on  the  Paper  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  now,  so  that  if  my  hon.  Friend 
fails  to  carry  his  Amendment,  it  may  be 
provided  that,  at  any  rate,  an  information 
shall  be  made  before  any  man  is  arrested 
upon  a  warrant. 

Mr.  p.  J.  POWER  (Waterford,  E.) : 
I  wish  to  know  exactly  how  we  stand. 
By  previous  Amendments  wo  have  asked 
that  some  safeguards  should  be  placed  on 
the  libei'ty  of  the  subject,  and  that  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  give  evidence  before 
a  private  inquiry  should  have  the  beneGt 
of  counsel.  I  have  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing into  that  matter  now.   All  I  will  say 
is  that  that  demand  was  refused.     We 
also  ask  that  there  should  be  a  summons 
in  cases  that  might  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily, and  that  it  should  not  be  com- 
petent to  arrest  a  witness  by  warrant. 
That,  also,  was  refused,  and  we  think  it 
is  only  reasonable  that  we  should  now 
press  the  Government  to  accept  the  safe- 
guard   contained   in   this   Amendment. 
We  regard  the    whole  of  this   clause 
as   an    insult    to    the    well  -  conducted 
population  of  Ireland.     It  is  aimed  at 
the  liberties  of  the  people   of  Ireland, 
and  I  certainly  think  tnat  the  Amend- 
ment   which  is  proposed  by   my   hon. 
Friend  the  Member    for    the    City   of 
Cork  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  entire  community  from  being  sub- 
jected to  outrage  and  insult.     It  is  the 
intention  of  most  Nationalists  who  may 
be  summoned  before   this  inquisitorial 
Court  to  refuse  to  give  evidence.     We 
know   what    the    consequence    of    that 
refusal  to  give  evidence  will  be.    If  per- 
sons summoned  before  this  Star  Chamber 
refuse  to  give  evidence,  they  will  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  contempt.    Then  we 
certainly   say  that  before   a  person   is 
summoned  or  arrested  by  a  warrant  to 
give  ovidonce  this  safeguard  should  be 
i  provided,  otherwise  it  might  be  a  very 
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easy  mode  of  securing  the  imprisonment 
of  tho  present  Leaders  of  the  Irish 
nation — namely,  to  summon  them  before 
an  inquisitorial  Court  with  the  know- 
ledge that  they  would  refuse  to  give 
evidence,  and  then  commit  them  imme- 
diately to  prison  for  contempt.  We  cer- 
tainlv  think  that,  before  a  witness  is 
required  to  attend  a  Court,  an  informa- 
tion should  be  laid  that  the  person  in- 
tended to  be  sunimonod  will  be  able  to 
give  material  evidence.  If  some  safe- 
guard of  that  nature  is  not  provided,  it 
will  be  quite  possible  for  the  enemies  of 
all  Constitutional  agitation  in  Ireland  to 
ask  the  Attorney  General,  or  any  other 
person  who  happens  to  be  in  authority, 
to  summon  before  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trates the  whole  of  the  local  leaders,  and 
especially  such  leaders  as  may  have  made 
themselves  objectionable  to  the  authori- 
ties. It  is  only  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  before  such  men  are  to  be  summoned 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
refuse  to  give  evidence,  the  Besident 
Magistrates  should  have  some  ground  to 
go  upon,  and  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
persons  intended  to  be  summoned  as 
witnesses  have  really  material  informa- 
tion to  give.  The  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Government  does,  to  some  extent, 
safeguard  our  interests ;  but  most  of 
those  who  sit  on  these  Benches  know, 
from  sad  experience,  how  this  measure 
will  be  worked.  We  know  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  and, 
therefore, «!  submit  that  the  Amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  go 
far  enough.  I  ask  the  Committee  to  go 
a  step  further,  and  to  endeavour  to  protect 
us  from  what  we  believe  to  be  a  gross 
insult.  The  Committee  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  clause,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  does  not  merely  deal  with  a  dis- 
trict in  which  crime  exists,  but  deals 
with  the  whole  of  the  country.  It  is 
quite  competent  for  Dublin  Castle,  if  an 
information  be  laid  before  it  that  out- 
rages exist  in  a  certain  district  in  Ireland, 
to  summon  witnesses  from  all  parts  of 
the  country — not  only  from  those  parts 
where  crime  exists,  but  from  those  in 
which  there  has  been  no  crime  whatever 
for  a  considerable  period.  Therefore,  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  such 
Amendment  as  that  proposed  by  my  hon. 
Friend  should  be  adopted,  and  I  hope  he 


will  continue  to  press  the  matter  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  and  that 
he  will  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  0*HEA  (Donegal,  W.) :  This 
Amendment  is  in  every  respect  an 
Amendment  based  upon  reason  and  sound 
common  sense,  and  it  affords  one  of  tho 
only  safeguards  a  person  may  claim  who 
may  be  summoned  before  one  of  these 
inquisitorial  Courts.  I  know  very  well 
how  the  rejection  of  the  Amendment  may 
work.  Let  me  mention  a  certain  matter 
that  occurred  in  the  Fenian  times. 
Searches  were  frequently  made  for  arms. 
The  houses  and  places  of  business  of 
respectable  men  were  searched  for  arms 
or  suspicious  documents,  solely  upon  the 
whisper  and  secret  information  of  some 
rival  in  trade.  I  know  of  one  instance 
where  a  man's  house  was  ransacked  from 
garret  to  basement  in  an  endeavour  to 
discover  arms  or  treasonable  documents. 
The  person  thus  outraged  protested 
strongly  against  the  course  pursued,  but 
he  was  told  by  the  constables,  who  knew 
tho  man  to  be  a  most  respectable  person, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
search.  It  transpired  afterwards  that 
the  search  was  made  at  the  instance  of  a 
personal  enemy  who  told  the  police  that 
his  rival  was  connected  with  the  Fenian 
organization,  and  was  suspected  of  con- 
spiring with  that  organization  for  nefa- 
rious objects.  There  was  ample  proof 
that  the  man  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Fenian  organization,  and 
that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for 
the  accusation.  The  samo  thing  will 
happen  again  if  this  clause  is  passed  as 
it  stands.  The  Eesident  Magistrate  will 
be  earwigged  by  some  bailiff  or  an 
estate  or  land  agent;  he  may  hear 
a  whisper  at  some  county  club,  or  at 
some  landlords'  dinner,  and  he  will  at 
once  rely  upon  it  as  an  ample  justifica- 
tion for  putting  the  law  in  motion ; 
whereas  if  he  had  exercised  proper  dis- 
cretion, and  had  acted  within  the  scope 
of  his  duty,  he  would  have  found  that 
there  were  no  grounds  whatever  for  the 
insinuation.  I  consider  that  when  per- 
sons may  be  subjected  to  great  incon- 
venience, and  their  liberty  interfered 
with,  they  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
afforded  this  safeguard — that  informa- 
tion on  oath  should  be  required  from 
some  person  or  other  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  authorities  that  there  was  a  proba- 
bility, if  a  witness  were  summoned,  that 
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he  would  be  able  to  give  material  evi- 
dence touching  the  commission  of  some 
crime — evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Besident  Magistrate  that  it  was  possible 
to  convict  some  other  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  an  offence. 
Unless  this  Amendment  is  accepted 
hundreds  of  persons  will  bo  summoned, 
and  subjected  to  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense, without  having  the  slightest 
remedy  or  redress,  while  the  perjured 
informers  who  will  be  responsible  for 
bringing  them  before  this  inquisitorial 
Court  will  go  scot  free.  If,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  were-  required  to  pledge 
their  oath  to'  the  truth  of  the  allegation, 
they  would  probably  be  altogether  dis- 
couraged, and  would  be  afraid  to  swear 
an  information,  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  be  entailed  if  it 
wore  afterwards  proved  to  be  false.  I 
maintain  that  this  is  the  only  safeguard 
which  this  measure  can  give  to  the 
respectable  persons  who  may  be  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland  touching  some  imaginary  and 
trumped-up  crime  or  offence. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  8.) : 
The  Amendment  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  and 
accepted  by  the  Government,  goes  only 
to  a  certain  longth,  and  affects  only  a 
portion  of  the  way  in  which  we  wish  the 
government  to  proceed.  It  is  a  very 
good  Amendment  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
we  wish  to  enlarge  the  provision.  If  it 
were  necessary  I  could  point  out  in- 
stances to  show  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  afford  some  protection  in  the 
direction  provided  by  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  will  be  administered  not  alto- 
gether by  Eesident  Magistrates,  who  be- 
long to  the  particular  districts  in  which 
the  crimes  about  to  be  investigated 
have  occurred.  In  the  administration 
of  the  old  Act  evidence  was  generally 
taken  by  magistrates  who  came  from  a 
distance.  It  is  provided  in  the  Bill  that 
the  Besident  Magistrate  is  to  act  upon 
reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion.  What 
reasonable  ground  can  a  Hosident  Ma- 
gistrate have  who  comes  from  a  distance, 
and  who  knows  nothing  about  the  state 
of  the  district  to  which  he  is  sent  ?  He 
can  only  act  upon  information  obtained 
from  the  police  of  the  district,  and  what 
we  want  is  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  capricious  exercise  of  the  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and 
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the  Resident  Magistrates  by  this  Bill. 
In  many  instances  either  the  police  or 
the  land  agent,  or  others  interested,  may 
attempt  to  get  these  powers  put  in  force, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  neighbours. 
That  is  the  main  reason,  in  my  mind, 
why  this  protection  should  be  given. 
The  protection  itself  is  very  simple, 
being  merely  to  provide  that  no  sum- 
mons shall  be  issued  unless,  by  informa- 
tion on  oath  and  in  writing,  it  has  been 
made  to  appear  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  the  person  required  to  be 
summoned  is  able  to  give  material  evi- 
dence touching  the  subject-matter  of  the 
inquiry.  Let  me  point  out  further  to 
the  Government  a  case  in  which  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  may  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  man 
— a  Town  Councillor — who  was  sum- 
moned before  an  inquiry  of  this  kind, 
and  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  ho 
was  summoned  on  a  certain  day  in  order 
that  he  might  be  prevented  from  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council, 
where  it  was  known  that  he  intended 
to  vote  for  a  particular  measure.  What 
was  the  result  in  that  case  ?  This  gentle- 
man, instead  of  being  detained  upon  that 
day  only,  when  called  before  the  magis- 
trate, declined  to  be  sworn,  and  was  sent 
to  prison.  This  is  a  case  which  may  pos- 
sibly occur  again.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  would  have  occurred  on 
that  occasion  if  the  person  who  gave  the 
information  had  been  compelled  to  swear 
upon  oath  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  person  summoned  was  able  to  give 
material  evidence.  In  giving  this  case 
I  am  not  drawing  upon  my  imagination, 
and,  if  I  am  challenged,  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  give  names.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  there  may  be  delay  in  requiring  an 
information  to  be  laid.  Now,  I  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  whatever ; 
but  if  there  were  delay,  why  should 
there  not  be  a  little  delay  and  inconve- 
nience where  you  are  striking  at  the 
prosperity,  the  liberty,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  lives,  of  witnesses  who  may  be 
brought  before  the  inquiry?  I  main- 
tain that  the  Government  should  be  very 
careful  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
exercise  these  great  powers,  so  that  in- 
jury may  not  be  inflicted.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  which  seems  to  weigh 
very  lightly  on  the  consciences  of  me 
Gh>veroment.    The  Gh>yemment  seem  to 
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exist  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  tan- 
talizing and  annoying  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen,  rather  than  to  protect  them  from 
injury.  Under  this  provision,  a  man 
who  is  daily  engaged  in  business  may  be 
summoned.  Let  me  suppose  the  case  of 
a  man  who  is  very  largely  brought  in 
contact  with  the  public — a  man  who 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  sometimes 
to  overhear  conversations — let  me  take 
the  case  of  a  publican.  Men  who  are 
likely  to  commit  crime  are  men  who  will 
probably  be  found  occasionally  in  the 
public-house.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  a  publican,  however  respectable,  to 
keep  out  of  his  house  all  possible  crimi- 
nals. Let  me  suppose,  then,  that  a  par- 
ticular publican  overheard  a  conversation 
in  front  of  his  bar,  and  a  police  constable 
or  detective  conceived  in  hisown  mind  that 
that  publican  could  give  material  evi- 
dence. Well,  he  states  that ;  he  does  not 
know  it  for  a  fact,  nor  would  he,  if  he  had 
any  conscience  at  all,  swear  that  it  was  so. 
He  is  altogether  unable  to  swear  that 
the  man  can  give  material  evidence; 
but,  as  the  clause  is  now  drawn,  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  authorities  and 
say  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
man  can  give  material  evidence.  What 
follows?  Any  reasonable  publican  having 
a  due  regard  to  his  own  interests  would 
decline  to  be  examined.  Certainly  he 
would  so  decline  if  he  took  my  advice ; 
and  I  heard  it  stated  by  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  other  night  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  he  himself  would 
decline  to  be  sworn.  The  matter  is  one 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
by  the  case  of  a  publican.  I  say  that  a 
man  in  that  position  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  refusing  to  be  sworn.  The 
evidence  itself  could  only  be  hearsay 
evidence,  which  ought  to  be  received 
with  the  very  greatest  caution  by  the 
magistrate  himself.  These  are  the 
reasons  why,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  by  my  hon.  Colleagues,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
passing  this  Amendment.  I  am  at  a 
loss,  however,  to  know  why  we  should 
be  troubling  ourselves,  and  losing  the 
valuable  time  of  this  House  and  of  the 
country,  by  passing  this  law  at  all.  I 
think  the  Government  ought  to  recon- 
sider  their  position.      In  reading  The 

Standard  this  morning 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man  must  not  diverge  into  the  general 
law ;  but  he  must  confine  himself  to  the 


specific  Amendment  before    the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR :  I  have  already 
expressed  the  various  reasons  which 
occur  to  my  mind  for  supporting  the 
Amendment ;  and  I  hope  they  will  have 
due  weight  with  the  Government.  The 
Mover  of  the  Amendment  said  that  it 
was  only  a  reasonable  Amendment ;  but 
I  am  afraid  the  Government  are  indis- 
posed to  accept  any  Amendment,  no 
matter  how  reasonable  it  may  be.  Hon. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  do 
not  seem  to  have  an  open  mind  on  the 
matter.  No  matter  how  reasonable  the 
arguments  are  which  are  urged  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment,  the  Government  are 
opposed  to  everything  in  the  shape  of 
concession.  As  a  result,  I  believe  that 
the  Bill,  when  it  becomes  an  Act,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  administer  it  in 
Ireland,  will  be  treated  as  it  deserves  to 
be  treated 

Mb.  p.  J.  O'BRIEN  (Tipperary,  N.): 
I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  of  safeguarding 
the  clause  by  this  Amendment,  or  by 
some  other  Amendment  drawn  upon 
similar  lines.  I  have  some  reason  to 
know  what  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland 
is  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  felt 
that  it  will  lead  to  any  amount  of  abuse 
and  injustice  against  private  and  inno- 
cent individuals.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  too  well  aware  in  Ireland  of  the 
manner  in  which  Coercion  Acts  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  Resident  Ma- 
gistrates. I  have  had  some  painful 
experience  of  that  myself.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  arrested  under  a  Coercion 
Act.  Previous  to  my  arrest  I  had  been 
intimately  known  to  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate, and  everybody  knows  how  closely 
connected  the  Resident  Magistrates  were 
with  the  working  of  that  Act.  After 
being*  arrested  I  was  taken  away  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  when  I  was  liber- 
ated this  very  Resident  Magistrate,  who, 
I  have  no  doubt,  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  my  arrest,  came  to  actually  ''welcome 
me  home, "  and  told  me ' '  how  sorry  he  was 
that  I  should  have  been  arrested,"  and 
''how  happy  he  was  to  find  me  released." 
I  simply  replied  to  him — "You  knew 
quite  as  much  about  me  before  my  arrest 
as  you  do  now ;  "  and  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  to  have  further  intercourse  with 
him.  This  clause  will  enable  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  to  bring  persons  before 
them  as  witnesses  upon  ^e  most  hap- 
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hazard  evidence  possible,  upon  tlie  ear- 
wigging  of  a  policeman,  or  upon  the 
ipse  dixit  of  the  Resident  Magistrate  him- 
self. I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  provision 
will  lead  to  any  amount  of  abuse  and 
injustice.  I  therefore  hope  that  the 
Government  will  take  the  whole  matter 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and 
allow  the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
Friend  to  pass. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.) :  Hon.  Mem- 
bers  on  this  side  of  the  House  naturally 
view  this  Bill  from  a  very  different  stand- 
point from  that  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment view  it.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  Government  will  admit  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  should  be  carried  into 
effect  with  the  minimum  of  injury  to  the 
Irish  people.  The  traders  and  farmers, 
and  others  who  are  likely  to  be  affected, 
should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible.  I 
do  not  think  the  Government  would  be 
doing  anything  unreasonable  or  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  fair  reading 
of  this  2nd  section  if  they  were  to 
accept  the  Amendment.  It  has  been 
fully  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  these  Benches 
how  injury  and  injustice  may  probably 
arise.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
when  these  Courts  of  Inquiry  come  to  be 
held,  witnesses,  in  alargenumberof  cases, 
will  be  brought  up  who  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  alleged  crime  or  offence, 
and  who  could  not  possibly  know  any- 
thing of  it.  The  local  constables  and 
the  local  officials  will  throw  out  as  wide 
a  net  as  possible ;  they  will  make  the 
meshes  as  close  as  possible,  in  order  to 
haul  in  fish  from  every  quarter,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  may  be  summoned  can 
know  nothing  whatever  of  any  alleged 
crime.  If  this  Amendment  be  accepted 
by  the  Government,  it  will,  at  least, 
he  incumbent  on  the  local  officials 
and  constables  only  to  bring  before  the 
magistrates  persons  whom,  on  a  sworn 
"^^formation,  they  reasonably  believe  to 
be  capable  of  giving  material  evidence. 
Keference  has  been  made  to  the  inquiry 
which  was  held  in  Cork  in  1883.  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  that  inquiry  was  conducted.  I 
know  that  a  large  number  of  respectable 
traders  and  others  were  taken  away  from 
their  occupations  in  the  middle,  perhaps, 
of  their  busiest  days,  often  upon  a  Satur- 
day or  a  market  day,  and  they  were  kept 
away  from  their  business  in  attendance 
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upon  the  tribunal  for  the  entire  day, 
hanging  about  the  Court,  and  incurring 
great  loss  and  injury,  although  many  of 
them  could  not  possibly  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  which  were  being 
inquired  into.  I  know  that  a  number 
of  respectable  business  men,  some  of 
them  in  a  large  way  of  business,  were 
treated  in  that  manner,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  labourers  were 
thrown  out  of  work  in  consequence.  For 
instance,  a  foreman  builder  was  com- 
pelled to  attend  one  of  these  inquiries, 
and  his  absence  for  several  days  threw 
a  large  number  of  working  men  out  of 
employment.  If  a  sworn  information  is 
required,  a  large  amount  of  this  injury, 
inconvenience,  and  loss  will  be  saved.  I 
trust  that  the  Government,  in  passing  this 
stringent  measure,  will  not  avow  a  total 
and  unblushing  disregard  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I 
hope  that,  at  any  rate,  they  will  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Bill  ought  to 
be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
jury. They  hope  to  get  the  maximum 
of  result ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  justified 
in  asking  them  to  provide  that  the 
minimum  of  injury,  inconvenience,  and 
loss  shall  be  inflicted.  I  cannot  see  any 
reasonable  ground  which  should  induce 
them  to  refuse  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, which  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  sub-section. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
feel  bound  to  complain  that  the  argu- 
ments addressed  to  the  Committee  by 
hon.  Members  sitting  on  these  Benches 
have  met  with  no  answer  from  the  Gb- 
vemment.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that,  although  the  Government 
may  be  perfectly  satisfied,  no  conspiracy 
of  silence  on  their  part  in  refusing  to 
answer  our  argumentts,  and  the  con- 
siderations put  forward  from  this  quarter 
of  the  House,  will  compel  us,  in  any 
way,  to  bring  the  debate  to  an  end  one 
minute  before  the  proper  moment  ar- 
rives. I  will  further  express  a  hope  that 
the  attitude  of  hon.  Members  opposite 
upon  this  Amendment  will  not  be  the 
key-note  of  their  attitude  towards  the 
remaining  provisions  of  the  Bill.  I  saw 
it  stated  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper 
which  supports  the  Government  that  the 
best  way  to  pass  this  Bill  was  to  refuse 
all  concessions. 

The  chairman  :  Order,  order  ! 
The  hon.  Member  must  confine  himself 
to  the  Question  before  the  Committee. 
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Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  :  If  you, 
Sir,  consider  that  line  of  argument 
irrelevant,  I  will  not  continue  it  further, 
but  will  simply  express  a  hope  that,  in 
considering  other  Amendments,  the  Go- 
vernment will  take  a  more  reasonable 
course. 

Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.):  If  these  provisions  are  not 
amended,  every  honest  man  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  any  malicious  blackguard, 
who  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  affirm 
that  persons  who  really  know  nothing 
about  a  particular  ofifonce  can  give  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  it.  Suppose  that 
one  person  has  a  grudge  against  another ; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
going  in  malice  and  stating  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  man  he  ac- 
cuses is  able  to  give  important  evidence. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. It  would  be  very  easy  for  a 
labourer  who  may  have  been  dismissed 
from  his  employment  to  go  to  a  police 
station,  and  say  that  he  believes  the 
farmer  who  has  employed  him  can  give 
important  evidence  about  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  Whether  he  is  able  to  do 
so  or  not,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  reject  this  Amendment.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  make  much 
difference  to  the  stringent  character  of 
the  Bill.  It  would,  however,  provide 
a  safeguard  against  some  of  the  abuses 
which  may  follow  if  the  clause  is  passed 
as  it  stands. 

Mr.  H.  gill  (Limerick)  :  May  I 
point  out  a  matter  in  which  even  this 
House  itself  is  interested.  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  possible,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Kesident  Magistrate,  to 
use  the  powers  conferred  by  the  clause 
to  prevent  Members  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  from  leaving  Ireland  at  a  time 
when  important  Divisions  are  expected 
in  this  House.  We  know  that  nearly 
all  the  Resident  Magistrates  are  of  one 
way  of  thinking,  and  that  they  are  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  and  frienas 
of  the  landlords,  mixing  up  most  in- 
timately in  the  very  matters  which  will 
have  principally  brought  this  Grimes 
Act  into  operation.  What  is  there,  I 
would  ask,  to  prevent  some  very  ardent 
and  zealous  supporter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  when  there  is  an  important 
Division  coming  on  hereafter  on  which, 
perhaps,  the  fate  of  the  Government 
might  depend,  from  summoning  eight  or 
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ten  Members  of  this  House  to  appear 
before  a  Besident  Magistrate  to  give 
evidence  with  regard  to  an  alleged  of- 
fence ?  He  would  easily  be  able  to  get 
people  around  him  to  say  they  believed 
that  these  hon.  Members  could  give  im- 
portant information  if  they  were  ex- 
amined. If  it  were  necessary  to  require 
that  these  men  should  lay  an  informa- 
tion on  oath,  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  induce  them  to  do  so,  because 
they  would  know  that  they  might  here- 
after be  prosecuted  for  perjury.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  an  improbable 
case.  We  know  very  well  that  statesmen 
are  not  very  scrupulous  when  the  in- 
terests of  thoir  Party  are  at  stake.  We 
had  an  instance  of  that  only  the  other 
day  in  the  conduct  of  Members  of  the 
present  Government  in  refusing  the  in- 
quiry we  asked  for  in  regard  to  certain 
alleged  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  the  Irish  Party. 

Colonel  WABINGfDown,  N.) :  I  have 
no  wish  to  delay  the  Committee ;  but  I 
think  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  deny 
that  the  Bosident  Magistrates  are  likely 
to  make  the  bad  use  of  their  powers,  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  pretend  to  fear. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  large  majority 
of  Eesident  Magistrates  of  Ireland  owe 
their  appointment  to  the  Government  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  was  the 
Head.  They  are  not,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, or  to  make  use  of  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them  in  any  improper 
manner. 

Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE:  In  a 
debate  which  occurred  in  this  House  a 
very  short  time  ago,  letters  were  pro- 
duced to  show  the  unworthy  grounds 
upon  which  Resident  Magistrates  have 
been  appointed.  In  some  cases  applica- 
tion for  a  post  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  candidate, 
if  not  appointed,  would  take  to  drink  or 
some  other  evil  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
This  discussion  is  very  irregular,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Baronet  are  not 
relevant  to  the  Amendment. 

Da.  TANNER  (Cork  Co.,  Mid): 
After  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel 
the  Member  for  North  Down  (Colonel 
Waring),  I  cannot  help  rising  to  say  what 
I  know  about  these  Resident  Magistrates* 
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ThkCHAIEMAN:  Order,  order  I  I 
have  already  intimated  that  that  would 
be  totally  irregular. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  dicidtd: — Ayes  106; 
Noes  174:  Majority  68.— (Div.  List, 
No.  130.) 

Mr.  MAURIOE  HEALY,  in  rising 
to  move  at  the  end  ol  the  last  Amend- 
meut  the  insertion  of  the  following- 
words  : — 

"  Providad  that,  in  construing  tha  said  enact, 
rnenta,  an  offence  for  which  a  porson  may  be 
proieButnd  bafore  a  court  of  summary  juriadio. 
tioii  under  this  Act  shall  not  bo  deemed  ta  bi 
an  indictuble  offence ;  " 
said:  This  is  a  very  important  Amend 
meat,  and  one  upon  which  I  do  hope  the 
Qorernmcnt  will  yield  us  some  conces- 
sion. Any  hon.  Member  who  has 
studied  this  Bill  will  know  that  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  contained 
in  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  2Dd  clause — 
namely,  that  a  large  number  of  offences 
hitherto  triable  by  jury  are  hencefor- 
ward to  bo  tried  by  two  Besident  Magis- 
trates. Tbese  offences  will  be  seen  to 
include  criminal  conspiracy,  intimida- 
tion, Boycotting,  riot,  unlawful  assembly, 
talcing  forcible  possession,  assaulting 
the  police,  and  the  various  offences  that 
come  under  the  Whiteboy  Atts.  These 
are  what  are  called  indictable  offenaes, 
and  have  hitherto  been  triable  only  by 

i'ury,  though  they  are,  under  the  Bill,  to 
<e  tried  by  two  Besident  Magistrates. 
Now,  what  we  complain  of  ia  this— that 
whoroas,  for  their  own  purposes  when  it 
suits  them  to  do  so,  the  Qoveniment 
make  these  summary  offences,  in  the 
clause  with  which  we  are  now  dealing 
they  make  them  indictable  offences. 
Under  this  Star  Chamber  Clause  there 
are  two  distinctions  between  summary 
offences  and  indictable  offences.  In  in- 
diotablo  offences  you  can  arrest  a  wit- 
ness by  warrant  without  summons. 
You  cannot  in  summary  offences ; 
secondly,  in  the  case  of  summary  offences 
if  a  witness  refuses  to  answer,  you  can 
only  commit  him  to  prison  for  a  month 
or  loss,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  indictable 
offences,  a  man  can  be  committed  for  an 
indefinite  period.  What  we  complain 
of  is  this — that,  when  it  suits  their  own 
purpose,  they  make  these  offences,  set 
lortli  in  the  2nd  clause,  summary 
loffences  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
dealt  with  by  two  Besident  Magistrates ; 
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but  in  the  clause  we  are  upon  for  this 
Star  Chamber  inquiry  these  same  are 
indictable  offences.  This  I  say  is  not 
fair,  let  these  offences  be  summary 
offences,  or  lot  them  be  indictable 
offences ;  but  do  not  let  them  vary,  and 
be  in  the  one  category  or  the  other  just 
as  it  suits  the  Qovernment  purpose.  It 
is  a  case  of  "heads  I  win,  tails  yoa 
lose,"  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evi- 
dence, these  are  indictable  offences  and 
when  you  want  to  convict  a  prisoner  tha 
case  comes  under  summary  jurisdiction. 
This  is  playing  with  loaded  dice,  it  is 
using  a  marked  card,  and  gives  the 
Grown  a  most  improper  and  unfair 
advantage.  If  the  government  say 
there  should  be  indictable  offences  let 
them  be  so,  but  do  not  let  an  unfortunate 
person  be  in  this  position  the  Oovern- 
ment  may  shift  their  ground,  treating 
the  case  for  one  purpose  as  one  for  sum- 
mary proceedings,  and  for  another  pur- 
pose as  an  indictable  offence. 
Amendment  proposed, 
In  pase  I,  line  23,  after  "  thereto,"  iatert 
the  words—"  Provided,  That,  in  ooaetraing  the 
said  enactmenta,  an  otTsaes  for  which  a  persoa 
may  be  proaacuted  before  a  court  of  aummary 
junsdiction  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  an  indiotable  offence." —(Jfr.  Maurit* 
Stalji.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmbs)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  13tb  section  of  the 
"  Petty  Sessions  Act  "  of  1361,  draws  a 
very  intelligible  distinction  between 
offences  punishable  by  summaryjurisdic- 
tion  and  indictable  offences,  and  in  the 
same  sense  this  section  must  be  regarded. 
If  the  case  is  one  for  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, a  summons  issues  and  the  provi- 
sion is  inserted ;  but  if  the  charge  is 
that  of  an  indictable  offence,  then  it 
oomes  under  another  provision,  and  we 
have  introduced  that  provision  here. 
The  hon.  Member  asks  ua  to  introduce  ft 
further  distinction,  the  effect  of  which 
would  throw  every  Besident  Magistrate 
in  Ireland  into  hopeless  perplexity,  and 
render  it  impossible  to  use  the  section 
iny thing  like  a  reasonable  way. 
There  are  certain  criminal  acts  under 
it  stands  at  present  which 
may  be  dealt  with  both  by  moans  of  in- 
dictment or  by  summary  process.  Of 
course,  as  regards  some  oi  those  acta 
the  administrfttors   of   the    law  never 
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think  of  treating  them  otherwise  than 
as  indictable,  while,  as  regards  others, 
no  responsible  person  would  deal  with 
them  otherwise  than  by  summary  juris- 
diction ;  but  the  criminal  act  itself  is 
capable  of  being  made  punishable  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  Now,  what  the 
hon.  Member  wants  to  do  is  to  so  con- 
strue the  section  that  any  offence,  how- 
ever criminal,  shall  be  made  subject  to 
summary  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  Under 
this  Act,  not  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  holmes  :  In  this  Act.  It  ex- 
tends  summary  jurisdiction  as  it  now 
exists.  As  the  hon.  Member  states  the 
object  of  his  Amendment  is  this — that 
any  of  these  offences,  no  matter^  what 
the  circumstances,  shall  be  dealt  with  by 
process  of  summary  jurisdiction;  that 
the  provisions  of  the  13  th  section  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act  shall  not  apply  at 
all.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this? 
In  the  2nd  section  it  will  be  observed 
wo  have  a  clause  in  reference  to  intimid- 
ation that  extends  very  little  indeed  the 
law  as  it  stands  now  under  the  Con- 
spiracy Act  of  1875,  and  is  identical  in 
form  with  a  section  in  the  Act  of  1882. 
Any  criminal  act  of  the  most  serious 
character,  such  as  attacking  a  dwelling 
hou^o,  an  aggravated  assault  on  an  indi- 
vidual, such  an  offence  as  murder  misht 
be  an  act  of  intimidation  under  that 
section.  I  need  hardly  say  that  no 
Attorney  General,  or  anyone  who  puts 
the  law  in  force,  would  dream  of  treating 
that  particular  act  as  a  matter  to  bo 
punished  by  summary  jurisdiction;  but 
if  this  Amendment  were  adopted  its 
effect  would  be  to  deprive  Resident 
Magistrates  of  the  power  which  the 
13th  section  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act 
of  1851  gives  them  in  regard  to  dealing 
with  indictable  offences.  As  I  under- 
stand the  section  it  is  clear  and  definite. 
There  must  be  a  summons  or  warrant 
issued,  and  it  will  bear  on  its  face  the 
instruction  that  the  offence,  whatever  itis, 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  summary  jurisdic- 
tion or  indictment.  If  it  appears  to  be 
an  offence  for  summary  jurisdiction,  then 
the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  will  be  applied  to  it, 
and  if  from  the  document  it  appears  that 
it  is  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  offence 
as  an  indictable  offence, then  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  that  will  apply.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  law  now.  Take  the  case  of  an 
assault  on  a  policeman.  If  it  is  necessary 


to  have  recourse  to  a  summons  to  bring 
witnesses  to  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion, it  is  printed  on  the  summons 
if  the  charge  is  to  bo  dealt  with  by  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  all  the  rules 
apply.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
that  the  charge  is  so  framed  that  it  must 
be  dealt  with  as  an  indictable  offence, 
then  there  are  rules  to  apply.  This  is 
reasonable ;  we  propose  to  extend  these 
provisions  to  the  section,  and  the  Go- 
vernment cannot  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  We  quite 
believe  that  the  Resident  Magistrates 
who  will  administer  the  clause  are 
a  puzzle-headed  set  of  gentlemen ;  but 
we  do  not  think  they  are  quite  so  stupid 
as  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
would  make  them  out  to  be.  According 
to  him  these  intelligent  captains, colonels, 
and  others  do  not  know  what  is  an  in- 
dictable offence  and  what  is  not.  Before 
ho  decries  theso  gentlemen  in  this  way, 
he  might  endeavour  to  point  out  what 
the  difRculty  of  Resident  Magistrates 
would  be.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  appeared  to  have  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  Resident 
Magistrates,  he  appears  to  have  a  still 
meaner  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of 
this  Committee.  For  what  is  his  argu- 
ment? That  certain  offences  may  be 
summarily  punished,  or  by  way  of  in- 
dictment. He  takes  the  case  of  a  murder 
committed,  and  he  says  that  may  be  an 
act  of  intimidation  ;  and,  when  that  is 
committed,  a  Resident  Magistrate  would 
not  know  whether  to  treat  it  as  murder 
or  an  act  of  intimidation.  Now,  surely 
that  is  not  an  argument  to  address  to 
this  Committee.  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  an  official  to  whom  he  will  entrust 
the  working  of  this  clause  is  so  utterly 
dense,  so  utterly  ignorant — I  will  not 
say  of  all  legal  principles — but  of  the 
commonest  information  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  intelligent  person,  that  he 
would  not  know  how  to  treat  a  seriouB 
offence  like  murder,  whether  to  treat  it 
as  the  crime  of  murder  or  an  act  of  in- 
timidation? Special  pleading  of  this 
character  is  hardly  worth  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  The  pQint  I  make  is 
this.  The  Government  have  decided, 
under  this  Bill,  to  take  for  their  pur- 
pose certain  classes  of  offences  as  sum- 
marily punishable;  they  say  these  of- 
fences have  been  indictable  in  the  past, 
but  the  character  of  Irish  jurors  is  such 
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that  we  cannot  rely  on  them ;  we  ask, 
therefore,  that  these  offences  shall  be 
summarily  punishable  by  two  Eesident 
Magistrates.  Well,  though  asking  the 
House  to  treat  these  offences  as  summa- 
rily punishable,  they  also  seek,  when  it 
suits  their  own  purpose  in  another  di- 
rection, to  regard  these  same  offences  as 
indictable.  Take  the  example  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  offences.  Let  us  suppose, 
say  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  a 
Resident  Magistrate  in  any  district 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  among  the  tenants  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  nature  of  the  Flan  of  Cam- 
paign. Let  us  suppose  this  takes  place 
a  few  months  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  which  enables  the  Qovernment,  if 
a  conspiracy  of  the  kind  is  started,  to 
bring  the  parties  concerned  before  Resi* 
dent  Magistrates,  and  to  punish  them 
summarily  with  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. That  being  so,  is  it  not  the 
height  of  unfairness  to  leave  at  the  same 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
the  right  to  take  evidence  of  that  kind 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Star  Chamber 
Clause,  as  for  an  indictable  offence?  If 
it  is  an  offence  to  be  summarily  pun- 
ished, let  it  be  so  for  all  purposes,  but 
do  not  let  the  Government  blow  hot  and 
cold  and  use  the  offence  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing  evidence  to  make  up  an  in- 
dictment. The  2nd  clause  of  the  Bill 
says  that  a  large  and  important  class 
of  offences  shall  cease  absolutely  to  be 
indictable  and  become  summary,  and 
thereupon  we  know  where  we  stand. 
There  should  not  be  this  double  category 
of  indictable  and  summary  offences  as 
it  may  suit  the  Government.  They  have 
drawn  this  Bill  in  this  cunning  way — 
they  do  not  sav  these  shall  be  summary 
offences,  but  that  the  Government  may 
regard  them  as  such  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment  by  a  Besident  Magistrate, 
leaving  them  &ee  to  regard  them  as  in- 
dictable for  Star  Chamber  purposes. 
The  Attorney  General  has  not  met  my 
argument.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that  a 
Besident  Magistrate,  or  any  man  with 
common  intelligence,  will  not  know 
when  to  treat  an  offence  summarily  and 
when  to  treat  it  as  indictable.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says 
the  warrant  to  hold  the  investigation 
will  fix  whether  the  offence  is  to  be  dealt 
with  summarily  or  by  indictment.  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  him  that  there  is  another 
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of  those    difficulties    bungling  dn&j 
manship  has  introduced  into  this  a] 
fortunate  Bill.     If  he  had  takes  k 
course  of  putting  on  the  face  of  the  E 
what  the  form  of  the  warrant  is  to  k 
then  we  should  know  what  is  the  Tib 
of  his  argument.     But  he  does  notlai 
of  the  kind.     He  does  not  present  d 
form  of  the  warrant  in  the  Bill,  i 
tells  us  here,  without  responsibility,  tin 
when,  by-and-bye,  the  Lord  lientaBi^ 
comes  to  draw  up    an   order,  he  rl 
draw  it  up  in  a  precise  form.    Botii 
have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  k 
Lord  Lieutenant  will  draw  up  the  is- 
rant  in  a  particular  form — promiseiif 
this  kind  must  be   regarded  aa  tki 
that  are  speedily  forgotten,  and  via 
this  Bill  passes  the  Oommittee  we  sh^ 
be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tk 
junior  barrister  the    Lord   lieatffiis 
employs,  and  he  will  draft  the  forms  s! 
procedure  under  this  Bill.    I  chaflaiif 
the   Attorney  General  for  Irelaaifi 
meet  the  point  I  have  put  before  & 
Committee,  and,  with  great  respeci,  I 
say  he  has  not  done  so.    Let  him  tell  a 
how  it  is  possible   for  even  the  da^ 
stupid    Besident     Magistrate   not  ti 
know  when  an  offence  is  maimer  «b« 
when  it  is  an  offence  like  intimidat** 
Let  him  put  any  conceivable  case  b 
which    such    a    preposterous  state  « 
things  can  arise.     Coming  under  t^ 
2nd  clause  of  the  Bill  ever/hod;^ 
know  at  once,  the  facts  being  ascsrtaiBW 
what  is  the  character  of  the  offence.  ^ 
the  information  is  that  a  conspiracy, «« 
as  the  Plan  of  Campaign  is  in  eiisteaee, 
the  EesidentMagistrate  willknoratosflj 
that  it   is  an  offence    under  the  »<» 
clause,  and  so,  also,  with  a  case  of  tfj 
lawful  assembly,  forcible  possesaon,*" 
all  the  other  classes  of  offences  ooong 
under   the   2nd   elause.    It  m"?P*; 
sible  to  say  any  magistrate  with  ordisg 
intelligence  can  have  any  doubt  on  »« 
subject.    I  say,  the  Attorney  Gen^ 
has  not    met   my    argument   on  w 
point.    It  is  unfair  that  the  QoferniDeBi 
should  have  the  double  adwtage  » 
treating  an    offence  as  one  deser^ 
summary  punishment,  and  ^^?°  .  ^uj 


them  again  to  treat  it  as  an  -     .^ 


indietablfl 

offence."  Let  us  have  some  s"^]^^^- 
officials  in  Ireland,  shall  not  one  day  »J 

an  offence  is  punishable  ^^^f.!^^ 
mary  clause  by  six  monthfl  J^PJ^j 
ment,  and  then  again  be  allowea  w  ^ 
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it  an  indictable  offence  with  power  to 
summon  witnesses  indiscriminately  to 
get  up  evidence. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.):  It 
will  be  recollected  that  we  had  a 
long  discussion  on  an  Amendment  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  with  reference  to  a  pro- 
posed Amendment  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral. My  hon.  Friend  wished  to  leave 
out  indictable  offences,  showing  how  the 
Act  would  add  considerably  to  the  power 
over  witnesses,  and  that  witnesses  should 
be  treated  in  the  way  provided  for  sum- 
mary offences,  not  as  for  indictable 
offences.  The  Attorney  General,  I  be- 
lieve, did  at  the  time  intend  to  meet  the 
objections  we  urged.  I  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  read  the  Amendment  inserted, 
it  comes  in  immediately  after  the  words 
**  indictable  offences,"  in  relation  to 
witnesses  being  ordered  to  attend  to  give 
evidence  upon  indictable  offences,  and, 
also,  in  respect  to  offences  coming  under 
summary  jurisdiction.  I  defy  any  per- 
son to  make  any  meaning  of  it  but  what 
my  hon.  Friend  has  stated.  We  accepted 
the  Amendment  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  that  sense,  and  I  believe  at  the  time 
he  fully  intended  to  have  it  so  under* 
stood  by  the  Committee,  and,  that  it  was 
understood  by  himself,  that  when  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  under  this  Act  for 
summary  process,  then  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure for  witnesses  would  be  applic- 
able. But  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  leav- 
ing it  to  the  person  who  issues  the  sum- 
mons to  treat  the  offence  as  for  summary 
jurisdiction  and  for  indictment.  Will  it 
not  be  possible,  as  the  section  stands, 
for  an  over-zealous  man,  having  first 
treated  the  case  as  an  indictable  offence, 
using  the  greater  power  over  witnesses, 
and  having  collected  evidence,  than  to 
proceed  by  process  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  intend  that.  But  there  is  the  power 
to  do  60.  He  has  to  get  information  as 
to  an  indictable  offence  having  been 
committed  ;  but  what  we  strongly  object 
to,  is  that  after  the  means  of  collecting 
this  evidence  is  set  in  operation,  it  should 
be  left  to  this  official  to  adopt  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  offence  by  summary 
process.  You  may,  under  the  excep- 
tional powers  and  penalties  against  wit- 
nesses, collect  evidence  because  a  man 
may  not  be  prepared  to  undergo  the 
punishment  the  Court  of  Inquiry  can 
inflict;  but  you  have  this  evidence 
collected  by  one  machinery  you  cannot 


put  in  force  on  the  hearing  of  the  case 
itself.  Here  is  a  plain  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  I  ask  the  Attorney  General 
to  re -consider  the  matter.  We  talk  in 
this  Committee  about  summary  jurisdic- 
tion and  indictable  offences,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  those  terms  do  not 
exactly  convey  our  meaning  to  Gentle- 
men not  conversant  with  criminal  pro- 
cedure. No  offence  can  be  tried 
and  punished  at  Petty  Sessions,  that 
is  by  summary  jurisdiction,  that  is  not 
capable  of  being  tried  both  there  and 
also  by  a  Judge  and  jury,  and  so 
almost  every  offence  triable  at  Petty 
Sessions  is,  in  that  sense,  an  indictable 
offence ;  and  if  the  Government  wish  to 
ride  off  upon  that  construction  it  is 
another  matter.  They  have  not  g^ven 
us  that  which  it  was  understood  they 
had  given  us.  I  ask  the  Attorney 
General's  attention  to  this,  that  a  case 
of  the  commonest  assault  can  be  tried 
by  a  Judge  and  jury  as  well  as  by  a 
magistrate — in  short,  the  whole  panoply 
of  the  law  can  be  brought  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  this  kind.  We  called  attention 
to  this  point  at  the  earlieat  possible 
stage,  and  I  only  wish  to  say  further 
that  my  firm  belief  is,  that  when  my 
hon.  Friend  put  down  his  Amendment, 
his  meaning  was  the  same  as  mine,  and 
that,  if  I  am  deceived  in  this  matter 
in  any  way,  I  know  it  was  not  his 
fault. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  139; 
Noes  178  :  Majority  39.— (Div.  List,  No. 
131.) 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  "  thereto,"  insert— 
**  A  resident  magistrate,  holding  an  inquiry 
under  this  section,  shall  himself  conduct  such 
inquiry,  and  shall  not  permit  any  other  person 
to  question  or  examine  any  witness  or  otherwise 
to  take  part  in  such  inquiry," — {Mr.  Maurice 
Healy,) 

Amendment  proposed  to  omit  from  the 
proposed  Amendment  the  words,  **or 
otherwise  take  part  in  such  inquiry.'* — 
{Mr.  A,  J,  Balfour,) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  {Mr,  Maurice  Healy),  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
rise  to  move  an  Amendment,  the  object 
of  which  is  that  in  cases  where  a  person 
is  charged  with  the  oiTeace  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry,  he  or  his  solicitor 
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or  counsel  shall  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  inquiry  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  substantial  point, 
and  one  which  may  be  very  reasonably 
discussed.  The  Committee  has  decided 
that  inquiries  under  this  clause  may  be 
held,  although  no  person  may  be  charged 
with  the  ofiPence  inquired  into ;  they  have 
also  decided  that  they  will  not  allow  a 
solicitor  or  counsel  to  attend  on  the  part 
of  any  witness  summoned.  My  Amend- 
ment is,  therefore,  a  very  reasonable 
one;  and  I  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  important  than  that  when  one  of 
these  secret  inquiries  are  being  held,  and 
a  person  is  in  custody,  that  person  should 
have  full  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on, 
and  know  what  is  being  sworn  against 
him ;  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the 
inquiry  is  fairly  conducted.  The  point 
is  one  on  which,  I  think,  some  concession 
should  be  made,  and  I  trust  that  the 
Government  will  consider  the  matter. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  *'  thereto,"  insert — 
**  Where  at  the  date  when  any  inqairy  under 
this  section  is  held  any  person  shall  he  charged 
with  the  offence  in  reference  to  which  snch  in- 
qairy has  been  held,  such  person  or  his  solicitor 
or  counsel  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  such  in- 
qairy, and  to  cross-examine  any  witnesses  exa- 
mined thereat.*' — (Mr.  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  chief  SECEETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.)  :  The  hon.  Member  is,  of 
course,  quite  within  his  right  in  moving 
this  Amendment,  but  I  remind  him  that 
an  Amendment  substantially  similar  was 
proposed  the  other  evening  by  an  hon. 
Member  opposite,  and,  after  discussion, 
withdrawn  by  him.  I,  therefore,  hope 
the  hon.  Member  will  not  raise  the  dis- 
cussion again. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  think 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  quite 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Amendment 
withdrawn  by  my  hon.  Friend  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  mine.  If  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  had  been  ac- 
cepted, the  moment  a  person  was  charged 
with  the  offence  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  secret  inquiry  would  have  ceased  to 
operate.  In  that  case  the  secret  inquiry 
would  bo  adjourned,  and  the  prisoner 
would  be  brought  before  a  magistrate ; 
and  the  evidence  would  be  subject  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence.  But 
that  is  quite  a  different  point  from  that 

J/r.  Maurici^  Ileal y 


.  of  my  Amendment.  What  my  Amend- 
ment asks  is  that,  the  Government  hav- 
ing decided  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
continued,  with  regard  to  the  prisoner  in 
custody,  the  prisoner  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  inquiry  and  know  what  is 
going  on,  so  that  this  knowledge  should 
be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  his 
defence.  I  submit  that  the  difference  is 
a  substantial  one,  and  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  accept  it,  they  should 
give  some  reason  for  their  refusal  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) :  I 
understood  that  it  had  been  agreed  that 
the  proceedings  at  the  private  inquiry 
should  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  the  trial 
of  the  offence ;  but  now  it  turns  out  that 
the  preliminary  inquiry  may  go  on  as  to 
an  indictable  offence,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  man  may  be  tried  summarily. 
My  hon.  Friend  in  this  Amendment  puts 
his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  the  policy 
of  the  Government.     It  is  possible  now 
for  a  magistrate  holding  a  preliminary 
inquiry  to  issue  a  summons  as  for  an 
indictable  offence,  in  order  to  see  what 
]  evidence    he    can    collect    under    the 
I  machinery  of  the  Bill,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  another  Court  is  dealing  summarily 
with  the  same  man  and  the  same  offence. 
I  think  I  have  brought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  perfectly   clear 
that  the  powers  now  given  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  magistrate  with  greater 
severity  than  by  the  Court  before  which 
the  prisoner  is  actually  on  trial.     When 
the    hon.     and    learned    Member   for 
North    Longford    (Mr.   T.    M.   Healy) 
proposed    his     Amendment,    wo    ima- 
gined that  the  Government  had  put  for- 
ward an  Amendment  by  which  the  pre- 
liminary examination  would  be  conducted 
as  if  a  trial  were  going  on  ;  but  it  now 
appears  to  be  altogether  different,  and 
it  is  possible  for  a  magistrate  to  have  a 
more  far-reaching  method  of  procedure 
than  that  on  the  trial  of  an  individual. 
If  a  person   were  in  custody,   by  the 
Amendment  of  the   hon.   and   learned 
Member  for  North  Longford,  he  would 
hear    all    the    evidence    long     before 
the  trial;   and   the  Amendment  would 
prevent,     owing    to     the    presence    of 
counsel,     anything    wrong    being    put 
down.     I   wish  to  point   out   that   the 
Committee  has  to  consider  whether  or 
not  this  Amendment  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  there  are  two  proce- 
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dures,  one  of  which  is  stronger  than  the 
other. 

Mr.  HENEY  H.  FOWLEE  (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) :  I  understand  the  case 
to  be  this — when  the  private  inquiry 
takes  place  the  witness  is  bound  over 
under  recognizances  to  appear  in  Petty 
Sessions  where  a  prisoner  can  be  dealt 
with  summarily,  or  where  he  will  be 
committed  for  trial.  The  magistrate 
who  has  conducted  the  private  inquiry 
cannot  sit  on  the  examination  at  Petty 
Sessions,  and  whatever  evidence  is  to  be 
used  against  the  man  on  trial  will  be 
taken  at  the  second  inquiry,  which  'will 
be  conducted  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  and  no  evidence  given 
at  the  private  inquiry  can  be  used  to 
convict  or  punish  the  man.  If  I  am 
correct  in  my  assumption,  I  must  say 
it  rather  weakens  the  case  of  the  hon. 
Member  below  the  Gangway. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  have  endeavoured  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  distinction  between 
the  Amendment  now  under  discussion 
and  that  which  was  withdrawn  on  a 
former  occasion ;  but  on  the  whole  I  am 
unable  to  see  that  there  is  any  difference 
in  principle  between  them.  We  stated, 
on  that  occasion,  our  objections  very 
fully,  and  I  am  unable  to  add  anything 
further,  especially  bearing  in  mind  what 
has  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
with  regard  to  the  accused  man — namely, 
that  the  depositions  must  be  taken 
when  he  is  charged  in  the  form  of  law 
in  which  they  are  taken  at  the  present 
moment.  The  man  will  then  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  It 
will  be  upon  the  evidence  taken  then, 
and  not  upon  the  evidence  taken  at  the 
inquiry  under  this  clause,  that  the  man 
will  be  tried. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  We  do  not  want 
to  provide  any  protection  for  criminals, 
but  for  witnesses.  I  wish  to  draw  the . 
attention  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  to  this — that  it  is  impossible  to 
compel  any  witnesses  to  appear  before  a 
magistrate  unless  it  be  either  by  taking 
them  by  the  neck  and  bringing  them 
there,  or  by  summons.  My  contention 
is,  that  in  this  case  we  desire  to  have  a 
safeguard  against  the  people  being 
dragged  bjrthe  neck  before  the  magis- 
trates. We  are  not  endeavouring  to 
prolong   this  discussion,    we    are   en- 


deavouring to  prevent  a  process  of  law 
being  used  under  circumstances  in 
which  great  and  unnecessary  inconveni- 
ence may  be  inflicted. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal,  E.) :  I  do  not  think  the  argument 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  well 
founded.  No  doubt  the  Amendment  he 
referred  to  was  before  the  House  before 
it  was  withdrawn,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  it  forward  at  another  point.  I 
altogether  demur  to  the  statement  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The 
chief  mischief  which  this  Amendment 
proposes  to  deal  with  is  this — that  the 
clause  enables  the  Government  or  the 
Administration  to  do  that  which  is  per- 
fectly repugnant  to  all  ideas  prevalent  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  offenders  under  the  Bill.  Unless  the 
Amendment  is  adopted  the  prosecution 
will  be  in  a  position  in  which  they  are 
able  to  take  before  a  secret  tribunal 
every  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  call,  or  whom  it  is  likely 
will  be  called,  in  defence  of  the  prisoner. 
The  prosecution  will  be  enabled  in  that 
way  to  ascertain  the  probable  lines  of 
the  defence,  and  will  practically  get  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  in  the  brief  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  can  be  more  repug- 
nant than  that  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  appeal  to  any 
Member  whether  anything  of  this  kind 
has  ever  before  been  the  practice,  and 
whether  it  is  not  distinctly  a  breach  of 
f  airplay  to  treat  a  man  thus,  when  he  is 
charged  with  no  offence  whatever. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh,  N.): 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that,  unless  this  Amendment  is  accepted, 
what  will  occur  will  be  that  the  man 
will  practically  be  tried  behind  his  back, 
and  that  the  subsequent  examination 
before  the  magistrate  will  be  nothing 
but  a  farce,  the  man  having  been  exa- 
mined before  and  practically  tried  by  the 
Resident  Magistrate  without  being  re- 
presented by  counsel  in  any  way.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  the  evidence 
procured  at  the  secret  inquiry  will  not 
be  used  at  the  trial  which  subsequently 
takes  place  ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  character  of  evidence  is  fre- 
quently changed  by  cross-examination. 
Now,  if  this  Amendment  is  not  accepted, 
the  witnesses  will  not  be  subjected  to 
any  cross-examination  on  the  part  of  the 
accused  persons,  so  that  a  man  may  be 
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in  custody  for  committing  an  offence, 
and  before  he  is  brought  to  trial  and 
brought  face  to  face  vith  his  accusers, 
the  evidence  will  have  been  gone  into 
before  a  tribunal  where  he  was  unrepre- 
sented. I  think  it  is  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  that  a  man 
should  be  tried  behind  his  back,  and  I 
do  not  see  what  possible  objection  the 
Government  can  have  to  accept  this 
Amendment,  which  is  very  simple  and 
very  limited  in  its  scope,  and  which 
only  asks,  that  where  a  man  is  under 
arrest,  or  charged  with  an  offence,  he 
shall  be  represented  by  counsel,  so  that 
the  evidence  brought  against  him  may 
not  be  unfairly  got. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  was  rather  alarmed  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler)  spoke  against  our  Amendment, 
because  I  am  satisfied  he  is  favourable 
to  its  principle,  and  because  of  his  great 
authority ;  but  I  think  his  suggestion 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  if  it 
were  not  for  the  way  in  which  law  is 
administered  in  Ireland.  I  wish  to  show 
that  the  protection  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  believes  to  be  the  rule  would 
not  be  the  rule  in  the  present  case.  I 
speak,  of  course,  with  the  ^g^eatost 
modesty  on  this  subject,  because  I  am 
not  a  lawyer ;  but,  as  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  Government,  it  is  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  entirely  secret  in 
order  to  the  detection  of  crime.  There 
I  agree  with  them.  But  an  inquiry 
might  be  held  where  no  man  has  been 
arrested,  and  it  might  he  held  where  a 
man  has  been  arrested ;  and  I  maintain 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
necessity  for  secret  inquiry,  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  necessity  for  secret  inquiry 
in  the  other.  I  will  assume  that  I  am 
charged  with  a  crime  under  this  Bill, 
and  that  my  hon.  Friend  below  me  is 
undergoing  a  process  of  secret  inquiry. 
Surely  I  have  a  right,  as  I  am  standing 
on  my  trial,  that  nothing  shall  take 
place  at  the  secret  inquiry  which  should 
be  prejudicial  to  my  fair  rights  as  a 
prisoner  standing  on  my  defence?  I 
am  entitled,  when  I  am  charged  with  a 
crime  on  which  a  secret  inquiry  is  being 
held,  to  all  the  safeguards  which  are 
given  in  cases  where  a  prisoner  is  on 
his  trial.  Now,  my  hon.  Friend  wants, 
that  if  I  bo  charged  with  a  crime,  my 
interests  shall  be  protected  at  the  secret 
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inquiry,  and  that  this  shall  be  done  by 
my  legal  representative  being  present 
on  my  behalf.  But  then  comes  in  the 
objection  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  who  says 
that  the  evidence  given  at  the  secret  in- 
quiry will  not  be  used  against  me,  and 
that,  therefore,  I  do  not  require  the  pro- 
tection which  this  Amendment  is  in- 
tended to  afford.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  Anything  said  by  a  witness  may 
be  brought  against  him  by  the  way  of 
testing  his  credibility.  Am  I  correct  in 
this  ?  The  Attorney  General  makes  no 
answer.  I  will  state  the  point  again.  I 
say  that  anything  which  a  witness  says 
at  the  secret  inquiry  may  be  used  sub- 
sequently for  the  purpose  of  testing  his 
credibility.  Will  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  say  whether  I  am  right,  be- 
cause the  Attorney  General  is  now  show- 
ing some  traces  of  the  fatigue  ho  has 
undergone  ?  I  see  also  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  begging  to  be  let  off.  But,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  him  to  speak  on  Scotch  law,  I 
shall  not  waste  my  strength  in  asking 
him  to  speak  on  Irish  law.  I  will  ask 
the  Attorney  General,  who  may  now  be 
said  to  be  **  in  evidence,"  whether  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  the  evidence  given 
by  a  witness  at  a  secret  inquiry  may  be 
used  at  the  trial  to  test  his  credibility. 
If  that  be  so,  the  evidence  used  to  test 
his  credibility  would  be  upon  my  supposi- 
tion, evidence  against  me.  Well,  then, 
if  the  witness  at  the  secret  inquiry  stated 
that  I  had  committed  the  crime,  and 
afterwards  said  that  I  did  not,  surely 
his  former  statement  would  be  used 
against  me.  But  does  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  know  that,  in  Ire- 
land, under  the  Crimes  Act,  witnesses 
for  the  defence  have  been  brought  be- 
fore secret  inquiries,  and  that  in  that 
way  the  whole  case  has  been  discovered. 
If  you  allow  the  prosecution  to  discover 
the  whole  of  the  defence  of  the  prisoner, 
you  enormously  decrease  the  amount  of 
fair  play  and  equality  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  have  shown  him  when  he  is 
tried.  I  speak  within  the  knowledge  of 
my  hon.  Friends,  possessed  of  legal 
knowledge,  when  I  say  that  some  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  of  prisoners 
have  been  brought  before  secret  in- 
quiries, and  by  that  means  the  whole 
ground  has  been  cut  from  under  them 
on  their  trial.  Therefore,  I  think  that, 
without  the  Amendment  which  my  hon. 
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Friend  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  proposes, 
this  clause  can  be  used  against  the  rights 
of  a  prisoner,  and  the  fair  play  to  which 
ho  is  entitled. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  There  are  only  two  pos- 
sible plans  of  dealing  with  the  notes 
or  records  of  the  inquiry;  they  must 
either  be  used  on  the  trial  or  not  at 
all.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have 
strongly  appealed  to  us  to  allow  the 
prisoner  to  have  a  copy  of  the  notes. 
Of  course,  if  a  copy  is  furnished,  you 
must  allow  cross-examination  upon  them 
in  Court. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  I  do  not  deny 
that,  that  is  my  statement,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  point  at  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  comes  in  contact  with  my 
hon.  Friends.  My  hon.  Friend  has 
pointed  out  that  the  depositions  taken 
at  the  secret  inquiry  are  going  to  be 
given  to  the  prisoner,  and,  therefore,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  properly  says, 
they  should  also  be  given  to  the  prose- 
cuting counsel,  and  that  it  is  right  they 
should  be  used  in  cross-examination. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  in  the  defence  of 
the  prisoner,  the  protection  for  the  pri- 
soner to  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
alluded  entirely  disappears.  I  wish  to 
point  out  again,  that  if  a  witness  can 
be  cross-examined  as  to  credibility,  so 
far  he  is  examined  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  prisoner  in  whose  behalf  he  has  said 
something.  Therefore,  I  think  it  right 
that  when  the  secret  inquiry  is  going  on 
where  proceedings  are  taken  against 
me,  I  have  the  right  to  be  safeguarded 
by  my  counsel. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FO WLER  ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.):  Let  me  put  thiscase.  Sup- 
pose a  murder  has  been  committed ;  it 
may  bo  absolutely  necessary  to  arrest 
someone  at  tho  moment,  or  ho  may 
escape  before  the  preliminary  inquiry 
is  taken.  By  this  Amendment  being 
adopted  tho  whole  object  of  the  clause 
relating  to  crime  would  be  defeated.  I 
said  last  night  that  if  this  clause  were 
confined  to  crime  I  would  support  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  English  jurisprudence  if  this  were 
part  of  our  law.  I  believe  there  have 
been  many  serious  crimes  committed  in 
this  country  which  would  not  have 
remained  undetected  had  this  clause 
been  in  force  at  the  time  they  were 
committed.     I  can  conceive  a  case  in 


which  the  whole  use  of  the  preliminary 
inquiry  would  be  swept  away  if  the 
Amendment  were  accepted.  It  is  clear 
that  any  evidence  taken  behind  a  man's 
back  ought  not  to  be  used  against  him. 
But  how  is  this  evidence  to  be  used? 
When  the  evidence  is  complete  the  wit- 
ness is  to  be  bound  over  to  appear  before 
another  magistrate,  and  has  there  to 
repeat  that  evidence.  Nothing  he  has 
said  can  be  road  at  the  second  inquiry ; 
it  cannot  be  used  against  the  prisoner. 
[An  hon. Member:  Yes.]  Can  it  be  used 
against  him  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  No ;  and  we  have  provided 
that  the  same  magistrate  shall  not  pre- 
side at  the  second  inquiry. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  You  have 
said  it  ought  to  be  used. 

Mr.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER:  It  can- 
not be  used  at  all  then.  The  witness 
will  be  put  into  the  box,  and  have  to 
repeat  his  evidence.  But  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  says 
that  you  may  use  what  has  been  said 
at  the  preliminary  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  credibility  of  the 
witness.  The  Government  have  ad- 
mitted the  principle  that  what  is  taken 
at  the  preliminary  inquiry  should  be 
used  for  that  purpose  at  the  second  in- 
quiry, and  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  moved  that 
the  evidence  might  be  so  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cross-examining  the  witness. 
I  think  my  hon.  Friend  will  admit  that 
what  is  fair  for  the  accused  is  fair  for 
the  Crown.  Given  the  principle  of  the 
private  inquiry,  given  the  principle  that 
the  evidence  taken  upon  that  inquiry 
should  never  be  used  again  except  upon 
oath,  and  given  that  the  House  has  de- 
cided unwisely,  as  I  think,  that  the  wit- 
ness should  not  have  the  protection  of 
professional  advice  on  that  inquiry,  I  do 
not  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  anybody 
having  been  apprehended  makes  any 
substantial  difference.  I  am  as  anxious 
as  anyone  that  these  proceedings  should 
be  conducted  fairly. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland):  What  about  the  case  I 
alluded  to  where  witnesses,  known  to 
be  for  the  defence,  have  been  brought 
before  a  secret  inquiry,  by  which  means 
the  whole  plan  of  defence  has  been 
revealed  ? 
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Mr.  HENEY  H.  FOWLEE:  That 
is  an  argument  against  the  clause.  The 
Amendment  will  not  touch  that  point. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  Oh,  yes,  it 
will. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FOWLER:  No 
doubt,  it  is  a  serious  objection  to  the 
clause  that  witnesses  for  the  defence 
may  be  examined  before  the  prosecutor, 
who  may  find  out  what  the  defence  is ; 
but  no  provision  you  can  insert  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  a  professional  man 
will  prevent  that.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Amendment  could  remedy  the  evil.  I 
will  only  say  that  1  should  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  if  I  could 
follow  him ;  but  1  think  that,  assuming 
the  principle  of  the  secret  inquiry,  and 
that  the  evidence  g^ven  before  it 
shall  not  be  used,  and  that  it  is  de- 
cided that  the  witness  is  not  to  have 
frof  essional  advice  at  the  secret  inquiry, 
do  not  think  that  the  mere  distinction, 
in  the  fact  of  a  person  being  appre- 
hended, makes  any  substantial  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  the  question  the  Com- 
mittee decided  yesterday. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
quite  admit  that  the  question  inciden- 
tally raised  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this  Amendment — namely,  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  depositions 
taken  at  a  secret  inquiry  can  afterwards 
be  used  at  the  trial  of  the  offence  with 
reference  to  which  the  inquiry  has  taken 
place,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee,  and 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  where  we 
stand  on  that  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Q-entleman  the  Member  for  East  Wol- 
verhampton has  assumed  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  already  decided  that  the  in- 
formation taken  at  a  secret  inquiry  is 
to  be  capable 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  present, 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  was 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  decided  this  point,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  has  assumed 
that  the  depositions  taken  at  the  secret 
inquiry  will  be  used  for  or  against  the 
prisoner.  The  furthest  stop  taken  in 
that  direction  is  this — the  Committee 
has  decided  that  a  prisoner  charged 
with  any  offence  in  reference  to  which  a 
secret  inquiry  has  been  held  shall  be 


entitled,  if  he  so  desires,  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  depositions  that  have  been  taken 
at  the  secret  inquiry.  That  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  deciding  that  these 
depositions  can  be  used  for  or  against 
him  at  the  trial.  It  is  one  thing  to  de- 
cide that  he  is  entitled  to  these  copies — 
it  is  only  proper  that  they  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  prisoner 
charged  with  an  offence  —  but,  with 
great  respect,  I  say  that  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  decide  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  these  copies,  the  autho- 
rities shall  be  able  to  use  them  against 
the  prisoner  at  his  trial.  That  I  take 
to  be  the  stage  at  which  we  stand  on 
this  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
depositions  taken  at  the  secret  inquiry 
shall  be  used.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  has 
assumed,  and  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has  as- 
sented to  the  assumption  that  the  de- 
positions taken  at  a  secret  inquiry  can 
never  be  used  against  a  prisoner.  With 
great  respect,  I  venture  to  differ  from 
that  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton, 
and  from  that  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  and  perhaps  I  can 
best  illustrate  the  position  I  take  up  by 
describing  what  occurred  in  a  criminal 
case  that  was  tried  in  my  presence  in 
Cork  about  two  years  ago.  In  that  case 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  shooting 
at  with  intent  to  murder.  The  crime 
was  committed  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  the  trial  took  place  at  the  Cork 
Winter  Assizes  before  Mr.  Justice 
O'Brien.  The  sole  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  was  the  evidence  of  the  man  who 
was  shot  at,  and  that  person  had  un- 
questionably swore  at  the  preliminary 
investigation  that  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock  had  fired  the  shot  which  struck  him ; 
but  when  the  case  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  0*Brien,  the  man  who  had  so 
sworn  went  to  the  back  of  what  he  had 
so  sworn  and  declared  to  the  jury  that  the 
prisoner  was  not  the  man  who  had  fired 
the  shot.  Now,  the  position  in  which 
the  case  stood  before  the  jury  was  this. 
There  was  not  an  atom  of  evidence  to  go 
to  the  jury  to  show  that  the  prisoner  in 
the  dock  was  the  man  who  fired  the  shot. 
The  only  evidence  that  the  Crown  could 
produce  was  the  evidence  of  this  man 
who  swore  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the 
man  who  shot  him,  who  swore  to  the 
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features  of  the  man  who  committed  the 
offence,  and  said  they  were  not  like  the 
features  of  the  prisoner.  Well,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  law  we  have  from 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton,  the 
prisoner  ought  to  have  been  immediately 
discharged  from  the  dock.  But  what 
actually  occurred?  Why,  the  Crown, 
as  they  were  entitled  to  do,  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  witness  the  deposition  he  had 
made  at  the  preliminary  investigation. 
They  cross-examined  him  by  means  of 
that  deposition.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  made  that  deposition — he  admitted 
that  he  had  sworn  that  the  prisoner  in 
the  dock  was  the  man  who  had  shot  at 
him,  but  he  now  swore  positively  to  the 
jury  that  in  making  that  statement  at 
the  preliminary  inquiry  he  had  perjured 
himself,  and  that  what  he  had  said  was 
not  true.  He  declared  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  the  man  who  had  shot  him.  If 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  and 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  say  is 
true,  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  I  say, 
ought  to  have  been  discharged,  because 
though  the  witness  was  confronted  with 
his  own  deposition,  that  deposition  ought 
only  to  have  been  put  in  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  him  and  showing 
that  he  was  a  person  not  worthy  of 
credit  on  his  oath.  But  the  learned 
Judge,  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  reserved  his 
judgment  for  the  next  day.  He  went 
over  the  matter  and  considered  it  care- 
fully, and  the  next  day  he  declared  that 
he  had  found  two  authorities  for  the  view, 
that  when  once  a  deposition  was  in 
evidence  for  one  purpose  it  was  in 
evidence  for  all  purposes,  and  that  it  was 
competent  for  the  jury,  though  the  de- 
position was  the  sole  scrap  of  evidence 
before  them,  to  convict  the  prisoner. 
They  did  convict  the  prisoner,  who  was 
sentenced  to  two  years*  imprisonment. 
What,  I  ask,  therefore,  is  the  value  of  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  in  face  of 
a  case  of  that  kind  ?  We  say  that  that  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  case  which  may  arise 
out  of  these  secret  inquiries.  We  say 
that  persons  when  brought  up  at  these 
secret  inquiries,  unless  protection  is 
afforded  by  publicity,  and  when  they 
are  taken  before  the  Besident  Magis- 


trates, and  questioned  and  cross-hackled, 
and,  perhaps,  intimidated  and  bribed, 
may  swear  away  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  innocent  persons,  and  that  it  is  possible 
when,  afterwards,  those  persons  are 
brought  to  trial — it  isconceivable,  I  say — 
that  the  witness  who  in  the  Star  Chamber 
inquiry  has  given  certain  evidence  may 
admit  that  in  giving  that  evidence  he 
had  been  lying.  The  state  of  things 
appears  to  be  this,  that  though  that  con- 
oition  of  things  arises,  that  though  the 
only  scrap  of  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  is  the  information  of  the  man 
who  makes  tho  deposition  at  the  secret 
inquiry,  and  who  at  the  trial  says  that 
his  statement  was  false  and  that  he  was 
perjuring  himself  and  that  the  prisoner 
is  innocent,  it  is  to  be  possible  to  con- 
vict an  innocent  man  upon  a  deposition 
afterwards  declared  by  the  deponent  to 
be  false.  I  say  that  that  is  an  outrageous 
state  of  things,  and  I  say  very  fortunately, 
Sir,  this  Committee  has  not  yet  de- 
cided that  this  information  should  be 
used  in  that  manner.  I  say  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  discuss  that  matter, 
we  in  this  quarter  of  the  House  shall 
vehemently  oppose  the  use  of  information 
obtained  under  these  circumstances  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  I  challenge  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to  con- 
tradict my  statement  of  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the 
case  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  can  assure 
him  it  is  one  which  has  been  alluded  to 
at  least  half-a-dozen  times  in  this  House. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  amongst  the 
Bench  and  Bar  of  Ireland.  I  was 
myself  present  at  the  trial  and  heard 
what  took  place.  If  that  is  the  state  of 
the  case,  is  it  not  monstrous  that  an 
innocent  man  is  to  be  convicted  on  the 
unsupported  statement  of  a  witness  who 
at  a  secret  inquiry  swears  away  his 
life  and  liberty ;  is  it  not  monstrous  that 
an  innocent  man  is  to  be  convicted  npon 
a  statement  which  is  declared  by  the 
person  who  made  it  when  he  has  to  give 
his  evidence  in  the  light  of  day  before  a 
Judge  and  jury  to  be  false  ?  No  stronger 
argument  could  be  used  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee.  I 
challenge  tho  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land to  contradict  the  narrative  of  the 
case  that  I  have  given.  I  quite  concede 
that  if  the  Committee  had  once  decided 
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that  the  information  to  be  taken  at  the 
secret  inquiry  should  not  afterwards  be 
used  for  any  purpose,  it  might  be  a 
strong  thing  to  provide  that  the  person 
charged  with  the  ofifence  should  have 
counsel  before  the  inquiry ;  but  so  long 
as  ifc  is  decided  that  hearsay  statements 
full  of  the  most  illegal  and  improper 
evidence — statements  which  would  be 
scouted  if  it  was  attempted  to  make 
them  in  any  Court  of  Law — shall  be  ad- 
mitted at  this  inquiry  ;  so  long  as  he  is 
to  be  fettered  by  no  rule  of  evidence,  or 
of  decency,  or  of  common  sense,  we  say 
that  so  long  as  that  state  of  things  exists 
there  is  the  strongest  necessity  and 
urgency  for  providing  that  a  prisoner 
who  may  be  cruelly  accused  at  this  in- 
quiry shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  is  going  on  at  the  time 
and  what  slanders  are  being  uttered 
against  him. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  am  sorry  we  have  not  the  support  of 
the  right  hon.  Geutleman  the  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H, 
Fowler).  I  should  like  to  put  this  point 
to  him.  Is  he  aware  that  there  is  an 
Irish  Statute  which  states  that  in  cases 
of  murder,  where  witnesses  are  dead, 
their  depositions  may  be  used?  I  believe 
that  is  also  the  law  in  England  that  in  a 
case  of  murder  where  a  witness  dies  and 
there  is  an  accused  person,  and  some 
statement  has  been  made  by  that 
deceased  person,  the  deposition  of  the 
deceased  is  put  in  for  all  purposes  as 
substantive  evidence,  although  the  ac- 
cused person  shall  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examination.  The  prisoner 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amination if  this  inquiry  took  place 
before  an  ordinary  magistrate.  The 
prisoner  would  there  be  represented; 
but  the  Government  now  wish  to  use 
depositions  given  at  a  secret  inquiry 
as  substantive  evidence  as  though 
they  had  been  made  in  an  ordinary 
manner. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Can  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  refer  me  to  a  single  Statute  in 
which  what  he  states  as  being  the  law 
during  the  present  century  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Yes,  I  can.  I 
coidd  give  you  the  exact  Statute  if  I  had 
time  to  go  to  my  case  and  get  it.  As 
soon  as  I  have  done  talking  I  will  go  out 
and  got  it.    Speaking  at  this  moment 

Mr.  Maurice  Healy 


from  memory,  I  think  the  Statute  is  of 
George  III.,  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts 
which  sets  forth  that  there  is  grave 
danger  to  the  lives  of  witnesses  and  so 
on.  It  sets  out  that  this  thing  which  I 
have  described  should  then  happen.  I 
say  that  it  is  a  serious  thing,  if  you  are 
going  to  allow  depositions  taken  at  secret 
inquiries  to  be  used  as  substantive  evi- 
dence, not  to  give  the  accused  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cross-examination. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight)  : 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  I  am 
sure  does  not  wish  to  fix  upon  us  an  in- 
tention which  we  have  disclaimed  over 
and  over  again.  We  do  not  mean  to 
make  these  statements  evidence  at  all, 
certainly  not  as  depositions.  If  the  de- 
positions were  intended  to  be  used  as 
evidence  cross-examination  would  be 
allowed.  At  the  suggestion  either  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself  or 
of  someone  sitting  near  him,  we  agreed 
that  if  we  were  going  to  call  evidence 
against  a  prisoner  over  again,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
East  Wolverhampton  has  pointed  out, 
the  statement  made  by  the  witness  at  the 
preliminary  inquiry  woidd  be  handed  to 
the  prisoner's  counsel  or  solicitor  in 
order  that  they,  as  well  as  the  prose- 
cution, might  have  the  benefit  of  cross- 
examination  ;  but  at  no  stage  of  these 
proceedings  have  we  ever  proposed  that 
a  statement  taken  down  or  a  deposi- 
tion should  be  used  as  evidence  at  all, 
or  should  be  put  in  or  have  the  least 
validity  as  a  deposition.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is  quit.e  mistaken  as  to 
the  Law  of  England.  He  is  mistaken 
in  his  opinion  that  it  is  permissible  to 
use  the  statement  of  a  dead  man  as 
evidence.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber must  be  referring  to  a  dying  declara- 
tion. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  did  not  assert 
it  as  a  positive  fact  in  regard  to  the  Law 
of  England.  I  do  not  gather  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — whom  I 
thank  for  being  at  all  times  anxious  to 
assist  the  Committee — that  ho  stated 
that  in  no  case  will  these  depositions  be 
liable  to  be  used  by  the  Crown.  Do  I 
gather  that  ?  You  see  there  is  no 
answer.  That  is  the  way  to  test  the 
matter.  Do  I  gather— and,  if  so,  I  will 
sit  down  at  once — that  the  Crown  will 
put  in  and  use  these  depositions  ? 
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Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Cer- 
tainly  not. 

Mr.  holmes  :  Statements  have 
been  made  upon  this  point  so  frequently 
that  I  feel  ashamed  to  answer  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  question  again. 
I  would  call  his  attention  to  what  has 
already  occurred.  It  has  been  stated 
more  than  once  from  this  Bench  that  the 
view  we  take  of  these  depositions  is,  and 
what  we  are  prepared  to  do  is,  to  pro- 
vide that  they  should  not  be  used  in  any 
legal  proceeding  against  any  person, 
except  a  person  who  might  have  been 
committed  for  perjury.  But,  yielding 
to  the  strongest  pressure,  afler  a  debate 
which  lasted  two  hours,  we  assented  to 
give  the  depositions  of  any  witness  who 
might  bo  called  against  a  prisoner  upon 
his  trial  to  the  counsel  of  that  prisoner, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  cross- 
examination.  When  that  concession — 
for  it  was  a  concession — was  made  by 
us,  I  distinctly  stated  what  everyone  in 
the  House  must  admit  to  bo  reasonable 
and  fair — namely,  that  if  the  deposi- 
tions were  used  for  cross-examination 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  they  should 
also  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by 
the  representative  of  the  Crown.  No 
one  can  understand  that  less  clearly 
than  we  do.  It  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  if  hon.  Members 
complain  of  it  it  is  their  own  fault,  be- 
cause it  was  at  their  suggestion  that  the 
arrangement  was  made. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  not  quite 
accurately  stated  what  took  place.  What 
we  asked  was  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  should  have  copies  of  these 
depositions.  If  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner chooses  to  make  them  evidence  by 
cross-examining  out  of  them,  then  they 
would  become  substantive  evidence,  just 
as  other  depositions  would.  But  what 
the  Government  wanted  to  do  was  this — 
whon  the  Motion  was  carried  that  the 
prisoner's  counsel  should  have  copies  of 
the  depositions,  they  got  up  and  said — 
*'  Then  we  will  use  them."  That  was 
what  wo  objected  to,  and  we  object  to  it 
yet,  and  when  the  Government  come  to 
that  Amendment,  they  will  not  make 
that  proposal  unless  they  want  to  create 
a  long  wrangle.  I  say  the  Judge  shall 
rule  that  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  have 
copies  of  the  depositions,  and  that  if  he 
uses  them  for  purposes  of  cross-exami- 
nation 80  also  shfUl  all  parties.    They 


will  have  been  put  in  definitely  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  and  no  one  will  be 
able  to  object.  The  depositions  then 
could  bo  used  by  the  prisoner,  and  the 
evidence  might  be  given  over  again. 
But  what  we  object  to  is  making  these 
depositions,  which  will  be  full  of  hear- 
say evidence,  substantive  evidence  at 
the  trial,  and  that  is  the  point  of  our 
case  for  the  necessity  of  this  Amend- 
ment. This  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and 
shows  how  the  views  of  the  Government 
shift  from  time  to  time.  Whon  the  case 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  took  place,  I  made 
a  Motion  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  his- 
torically unparsJleled,  this  man  having 
been  convicted  upon  a  deposition  which 
in  Court  was  denied  on  oath  by  the  man 
who  made  it — there  being  no  evidence 
to  go  to  the  jury  but  the  two  contra- 
dictory statements  of  the  same  man. 
Well,  what  happened?  After  I  had 
stated  my  case,  Mr.  Johnston,  then  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  but  now  Mr. 
Justice  Johnston — a  gentleman  for  whose 
authority  we  all  had  and  have  great 
respect — got  up  and  supported  Mr. 
Justice  O'Brien's  ruling.  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor 
— ^Lord  Ashbourne — who  was  then  lead- 
ing the  Opposition,  got  up  and  sup- 
ported the  proposition  to  allow  a  deposi- 
tion to  be  used  as  substantive  evidence. 
Well,  then,  you  now  have  a  Judge  in 
the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  you  have  a 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  also  Mr.  Justice  Johnston,  of  pro- 
nounced opinion  upon  this  point,  and 
what  result  could  you  expect  if  anyone 
ventured  to  dispute  the  view  of  this  trium- 
virate. I  see  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  coming 
into  his  place.  He  very  well  knows  the 
state  of  the  law  in  Ireland  on  the  point, 
as  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien, 
because  he  was  present  during  the  trial 
of  the  case  of  Comwell  against  O'Brien, 
where  the  same  point  arose,  and  where 
Mr.  Justice  O'Brien's  attention  was 
called  to  the  decision  he  had  given  in 
Cork  with  regard  to  using  depositions 
as  substantive  evidence.  It  was  voted 
on  his  certificate,  which  he  gave  for  the 
purpose  of  a  new  trial,  that  he  had  given 
this  decision  in  Cork  and  now  confirmed 
it.  That  statement  of  the  fact  cannot 
be  contradicted.  It  is  the  case  that  in 
all  civil  matters  you  have  your  appeal ; 
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but  in  criminal  matters  you  have  no  ap- 
peal whatever.  You  are  depending  upon 
what  is  called  the  personal  equasion  of 
a  particular  Judge.  He  may  state  a 
case  to  the  Court  for  Crown  cases  re- 
served, if  he  likes;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, he  will  not  do  so.  Therefore,  every 
Judge  has  you  at  his  mercy  in  criminal 
matters ;  and  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
We  heard  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  that/  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  give  no  hearsay  evi- 
dence before  the  Court  or  before  one  of 
these  secret  tribunals,  and  that  he  would 
take  the  consequences  and  allow  himself 
to  be  committed.  But  a  poor  Irish  pea- 
sant will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  will  be  examined,  not  in  the  Scotch 
fashion,  with  an  assessor  present  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  legality  of  the  questions 
put,  but  with  the  questioner  being  at  the 
same  time  the  judge  of  the  legality  of 
the  question  and  the  person  to  commit 
him  to  gaol  for  refusing  to  answer. 
Hearsay  evidence  will  be  extracted  from 
him,  and  without  a  prisoner  having  any 
opportunity  of  cross-examining  upon, 
or  rebutting  that  evidence,  it  will  in  a 
moment  become  substantive  evidence. 
Not  only  that ;  but  all  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence  may  be  examined.  The  Go- 
yemmont  have  given  us  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  do  that,  and  this  sys- 
tem is  to  continue  after  the  prisoner  has 
been  committed  for  trial.  The  inquiry 
may  go  on,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  trial.  A  private  investigation  may 
be  going  on  in  the  Bar-room,  whilst  the 
triiu  is  taking  place  in  Green  Street — an 
informal  trial  may  be  taking  place  at  one 
end  of  the  Court-house  whilst  tlie  pri- 
soner is  in  the  dock  at  the  other.  Very 
well,  the  prisoner's  witnesses  will  be  ex- 
amined. How  will  they  get  their  names? 
The  witnesses  must  supply  their  names 
to  the  Treasury  Solicitor  for  the  purpose 
of  having  their  expenses  paid.  All  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  will  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Treasury  Solicitor,  who 
will  summon  every  person  whose  name 
is  returned  as  a  witness  for  the  defence  ; 
the  Government  will  be  enabled,  by  the 
Amendment  they  say  they  intend  to  pass, 
to  use  the  statements  they  have  extracted 
from  the  witnesses  for  the  defence.  If 
these  witnesses  refuse  to  answer  they 
will  be  put  in  gaol,  and  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  prisoner  at  all.  This  is  a 
pretty  state  of  things !     This  is  ^'Scotch 

Mr.  T.  M.  Bealy 


law,"  I  presume  ?  You  will  commit  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  they  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  evi- 
dence at  all.  I  do  hope,  in  view  of  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Wolverhampton  will  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion. I  consider  this  matter  of  unparal- 
leled importance.  When  a  prisoner  is 
accused  of  an  offence,  I  think  his  liberty 
to  cross-examine  should  ensue.  I  think 
the  Government  have  not  met  us  in  a 
reasonable  spirit,  and  if  they  continue 
by  moving  the  Amendments  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  sug- 
gests, all  I  can  say  is,  they  will  not  get 
out  of  this  Committee  till  Christmas ; 
for  I  see  an  endless  vista  of  mischief 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  wo 
shall  oppose  to  the  bitter  end.  If  you 
are  going  to  put  additional  virus  into  the 
Bill  we  shall  take  objection  to  it,  no 
matter  what  the  result  may  be. 
.  Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  have  listened  to  the  whole 
of  this  debate,  except  for  a  few  moments 
when  I  was  out  of  the  House,  and  if  my 
hon.  Friend  below  me  were  to  take  a 
suggestion  from  me,  he  would  not  go  to 
a  Division  on  the  Amendment,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  shall  not  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton,  and 
the  several  Gentlemen  who  are  acting 
with  him.  I  cannot  say  that  he  has 
convinced  me ;  but  we  are  anxious  not 
to  take  a  Division  in  which  we  are  not 
all  taking  up  the  same  attitude.  In  this 
sense,  I  would  ask  my  hon.  Friend  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  very  instructive 
discussion  we  have  had.  I  would  appeal 
to  my  hon.  Friend  to  ask  leave  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HE ALY:  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  will  withdraw.  I  do 
not.  see  the  use  of  going  to  a  Division. 

The  chairman  :  Is  it  your  pleasure 
that  the  Amendment  be  withdrawn? 
[(7r»Mo/"No!"] 

Question  put,  '^That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  141 ; 
Noes  241  :  Majority  100.— (Div.  List, 
No.  132.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  in  reply 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  a  few  moments  ago. 
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He  said  there  was  no  Statute  in  exist- 
ence applying  to  Ireland  under  which  it 
is  possible  to  take  the  depositions  of  a 
deceased  person  as  substantive  evidence. 
I  refer  him  to  the  15th  Oeo,  III.  c.  102, 
8  5,  which  fully  sets  out  the  fact  I 
stated.  I  think  tho  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  soo  from  this 
the  necessity  of  being  more  slender  in 
his  correction. 

Mr.  MAUKICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Before  we  pass  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  3rd  sub-section,  I  am  anxious  to 
obtain  from  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the 
Front  Bench  opposite  an  undertaking  as 
regards  a  matter  that  was  discussed  at 
some  length.  I  am  aware  that  a 
desultory  discussion  would  not  be  in 
Order,  and,  if  necessary,  I  will  propose 
an  Amendment  dealing  with  the  matter; 
but  I  think,  for  tho  sake  of  saving 
time,  it  may  be  convenient  to  allow  me 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Government. 
The  Committee  decided  yesterday  that 
persons  committed  to  prison  under  this 
clause  for  refusing  to  answer  shall  not 
be  treated  as  first-class  misdemeanants. 
Now,  I  want  some  information  from 
rit^ht  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the 
Front  Bench  opposite  as  to  how,  in  their 
opinion,  persons  so  committed  will  be 
entitled  to  be  treated.  My  impression 
has  been,  up  to  the  present,  that  they 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
persons  committed  for  contempt  of 
Court ;  but,  on  reading  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act,  I  find  that  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  that  is  so.  The  section  of  the 
Potty  Sessions  Act  does  not  use  the 
word  ^'  contempt,''  and  does  not  use  any 
expression  that  would  make  that  result 
necessarily  follow.  My  apprehension  is 
this,  that  the  authorities  in  Ireland 
would  hold  that  this  power  of  committing 
persons  for  refusing  to  be  sworn,  or  for 
refusing  to  answer,  is  a  proceeding  en- 
titling them  to  inflict  such  a  punishment 
as  would  be  inflicted  for  an  ordinary 
oGTonce.  I  am  sure  the  Government  do 
not  mean  that  that  should  be  so,  but 
that  they  mean  that  the  prisoner  in  this 
case  should  be  committed  as  if  for  con- 
tempt. However,  I  should  like  to  have 
an  express  declaration  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  point. 

The  chief  SECRETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
Chester,  E.) :  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  not 
quite  correct  in  stating  that  we  made  an 
assertion  that  prisoners  committed  under 


this  section  would  not  be  treated  as  first- 
class  misdemeanants.  We  made  no 
statement  of  that  kind  at  all.  All  we 
said  was  that  we  would  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons committed  under  this  clause  and 
the  practice  prevailing  under  the  exist- 
ing law  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  As  the 
answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gives  me  no  information  at  all,  I  am 
reluctantly  compelled  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment. It  is  in  these  terms — Clause  1, 
page  1,  after  the  sub-clause  just  added, 
to  insert  the  additional  sub-clause — 

"A  person  committed  to  priion  for  refusing 
to  be  sworn,  or  refusing  to  answer  at  an  inquiry 
held  under  this  section,  shall  be  deemed,  for  all 
purposes  relating  to  prison  discipline  and  regu- 
lation, a  person  committed  to  prison  for  con- 
tempt of  court." 

I  will,  Sir,  hand  that  Amendment  in  to 
you. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  am  of  opinion 
that  we  have  passed  the  point  when  this 
could  be  properly  introduced.  It  is 
really  a  Proviso  affecting  Sub-section  2. 
We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  Pro- 
visos in  connection  with  Sub-section  2, 
and  we  have  proceeded  to  deal  with 
Sub-sections  3  and  4.  The  appropriate 
moment  has  passed  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Amendment  therefore. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  do  not 
attempt  to  question  your  ruling,  Sir ;  but 
may  I  ask  whether  it  will  not  be  com- 
petent for  me  to  raise  this  question  in 
some  form  at  some  subsequent  stage  of 
the  Committee  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  should  be  re- 
luctant to  give  a  ruling  of  that  kind,  but 
it  certainly  may  be  possible  at  ^  some 
other  stage  of  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  Amendment.  I  cannot  say  whon. 
I  think  it  is  'non-admissible  here  as  a 
separate  sub-section,  as  it  is  a  Proviso 
that  should  properly  be  attached  to  Sub- 
section 2. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  :—[** Order, 
order!'*]— As  a  matter  of  courtesy  I 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  ruling  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  may  I  ask  Gen- 
tlemen sitting  on  the  Front  Minis- 
terial Bench  how  they  intend  to  treat 
prisoners  under  this  section?  That  is 
not  asking  a  great  deal — I  only  want 
information  on  that  point. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  fob. 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
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versity) :  Prisoners  committed  under 
this  section  will  be  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  prisoners  committed 
under  the  13th  section  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act,  1851. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  am  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  trespass  on  the  Com- 
mittee; but  will  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  say  whether  prisoners 
committed  under  the  1 3th  section  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act,  1851,  are  prisoners 
committed  for  contempt  of  Court  ?  Surely 
that  is  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  decline  to  answer 
further. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY :  Does  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  de- 
cline to  say  ? 

The  chairman  :  The  Question  is 
wholly  irregular.  I  must  call  on  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  the  next  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper. 

Mr.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.):  I 
wish  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn 
(Mr.  Anderson),  whether  on  the  Amend- 
ments you  have  called  on  being  re- 
jected, the  clause  will  stand  as  a  whole, 
and  he  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  on  an  Amendment  to  part  of 
the  section  ?  He  wishes  to  move  to 
omit  part  of  the  clause. 

The  chairman  :  The  Amendment 
now  about  to  be  moved  is  to  omit  the 
whole  sub-section;  but  the  Question  I 
shall  put  from  the  Chair  will  be 
''That  the  words  'a  witness  examined 
under  this  section '  shall  stand  part  of 
the  Clause.''  Any  Amendment  which 
will  come  after  those  words  will  be  open 
to  discussion. 

Mr.  p.  McDonald  (Sllgo,  N.)  :  I 
propose  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  put- 
ting this  Amendment.  I  may  say  that 
it  is  well  understood  that,  according  to 
the  Law  of  England,  statutory  powers 
are  given  under  which  a  witness  cannot 
be  forced  to  give  an  answer  that  may 
tend  to  criminate  himself.  This  is  the 
case,  not  merely  as  to  grave  offences, 
but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  ordi- 
nary offences  as  well  as  crimes.  If  that 
be  so  as  regards  ordinary  offences,  how 
much  more  is  it  desirable  that  the  wit- 
ness should  be  protected  in  regard  to 
matters  of  a  political  nature,  as  it  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  that  this  Act  will 
apply  to  political  offences,  as  well  as  to 
grave  and  serious  crimes. 

Mr,  Holmes 


The  chairman  :   I  am  not  quite 

sure  from  the  hon.  Member's  remarks 
whether  he  is  addressing  himself  to 
Amendment  No.  76  or  79,  each  of  which 
stands  in  his  name  ? 

Mr.  P.  McDonald  :  I  am  address- 
ing myself  to  No.  76.  I  may  be  answered 
that  the  witness  is  protected  by  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  this  sub-section  by  the 
fact  that  the  defendant  may  not  be  called 
on  to  defend  himself  as  regards  any  evi- 
dence that  he  may  have  given  at  the  pre- 
liminary examination.  But  I  consider 
that  that  is  the  gravest  portion  of  our 
cause  of  complaint,  inasmuch  as  I  con- 
sider it  merely  as  a  machine  for  convert- 
ing a  witness  into  an  informer.  There- 
fore, Sir,  I  must  enter  my  protest  against 
the  insertion  of  this  sub-section  in  the 
Act.  It  is  repugnant  to  all  common 
sense,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  Law 
of  England,  especially  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Act  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  Ireland,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, vote  against  its  insertion  in  the 
Act. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  pages  1  and 
2  to  leave  out  sub-section  (3). — (J/r. 
Peter  McDonald,) 

Mr.  HUNTER  (Aberdeen,  N.):  I 
am  aware  that  the  answer  may  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  this 
sub-section  was  substantially  contained 
in  the  Act  of  1882.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  reply  to  any  statement  of  that  kind 
by  saying  that  the  Act  of  1882  is  no 
authority  to  me.  I  was  not  in  Parlia- 
ment when  it  was  discussed,  and  if  I  had 
been,  I  should  have  opposed  every  line 
in  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  object 
to  this  sub-section.  Sir,  because  it  is  an 
idiotic  proposal.  It  contains  this  absurd 
proposition,  that  a  percon  examined  as 
a  witness  is  bound  to  criminate  himself. 
Now,  I  should  like  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  or 
any  other  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House,  to  be  good 
enough,  when  he  defends  this  clause,  to 
point  to  the  laws  of  any  civilized  country 
in  which  any  such  proposition  is  con- 
tained. A  great  deal  has  been  made  of 
the  Scotch  Laws,  and  we  have  all  felt 
considerably  humiliated  by  the  way  in 
which  Scotland  has  been  dragged  for- 
ward in  this  business,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
of  that  country  that  at  all  justifies  the 
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proposition  of  the  Government.  Let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government,  as 
they  are  so  enamoured  of  the  Scotch 
Law,  to  what  is  the  Scotch  Law  on  this 
point.  Allison  says  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  a  Judge  to  put  a  witness  on 
oath  ;  in  doing  so,  however,  the  Judge 
must  keep  in  view  that  the  person  who 
has  been  put  on  oath  in  regard  to  any 
crime  cannot  be  himself  tried  for  its 
commission  ;  consequently,  if  the  Crown, 
or  those  acting  in  the  public  interest, 
have  put  any  party  on  oath,  it  must  bo 
hold  that  they  have  passed  from  all  in- 
tention of  putting  him  on  his  trial,  and 
that  the  oath  was  taken  on  that  implied 
condition ;  if,  therefore,  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  persons  in 
custody  is  to  be  selected  for  trial,  which 
is  very  frequently  the  case  in  offences 
committed  by  large  gangs  of  criminals, 
none  of  them  should  bo  put  on  oath 
except  such  as  are  certainly  not  the  in- 
tended objects  of  punishment.  That  is 
the  Scotch  Law,  it  is  the  law  of  every 
country,  and  it  is  the  law  of  common 
sense.  Does  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  imagine  that  any  person  who  is 
examined  as  a  witness  will  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  criminate  himself?  Now,  I 
will  suppose  the  case  of  an  inquiry  into 
a  murder,  and  that  the  police  have  acci- 
dentally called  on  one  of  these  private 
inquiries  the  very  man  who  committed 
the  crime.  lie  is  examined ;  under  this 
law  he  cannot  excuse  himself  from  an- 
swering questions  on  the  ground  that 
his  answers  may  tend  to  criminate  him- 
solf ;  but,  of  course,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  answer  with  a  bold 
IK  gative  from  beginning  to  end,  because, 
if  ho  were  committed,  the  utmost  punish- 
ment he  would  get  would  be  punishment 
for  perjury,  and  that  would  be  a  doubtful 
and  distant  possibility.  If  he  were  to 
admit  his  guilt  he  would  be  hanged  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Government  are  in 
this  absurd  position — that  they  actually 
expect  a  person  who  is  examined  as  a 
witness  to  prefer  the  greater  punishment 
to  the  lesser,  and  to  put  his  own  neck  in 
the  noose  by  which  he  will  be  hanged. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  all  serious 
crimes ;  it  applies  to  attempts  to  murder; 
it  applies  to  all  those  crimes  which  are 
visited  habitually  with  long  terms  of 
penal  servitude ;  and  it  is  only  in  cases 
of  cjmparatively  small  ofifences  that  a 
man  could  not  distinctly  gain  byper- 
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juring  himself.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  an- 
other consideration.  If  a  man  gives 
evidence  which  tends  to  criminate  him* 
self   he    at    once    exposes    himself    to 

gunishment ;  but  if  he  denies  the  charge 
e  has  a  chance  of  getting  off,  there 
being  only  a  remote  possibility  of  his 
being  prosecuted  for  perjury.  That  is 
the  reason  why  in  no  civilized  system  of 
jurisprudence  do  you  find  this  provision 
requiring  a  man  to  answer  questions, 
when  they  tend  to  criminate  himself. 
Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  there  are  parents 
who  indulge  in  the  practice  of  extort- 
ing confessions  from  their  children  by 
beating  them.  Well,  any  man  who 
would  treat  his  child  in  that  fashion 
would  be  both  a  brute  and  a  fool,  be- 
cause the  only  effect  of  such  a  mode  of 
discipline  is  to  teach  his  child  to  be  a  con- 
firmed and  justifiable  liar.  In  the  same 
way  in  regard  to  this  inquiry,  no  man 
who  is  summoned  as  a  witness  will 
criminate  himself,  whatever  the  law  may 
be.  Where  is  the  humanity,  where  is 
the  common  sense,  where  is  the  justice 
of  a  provision  so  absurd  that  can  have 
no  effect  at  all  except  to  do  mischief? 
For  purposes  of  inquiry  it  is  utterly 
useless.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  useless, 
and  such  a  provision,  therefore,  is  one 
that  cannot  be  justified  by  humanity, 
which  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  law  of 
every  civilized  country,  including  the 
law  of  England,  and  which,  if  adopted 
as  the  law  of  this  country,  would  be 
useless,  except  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
irritation  and  mischief. 

The  chief  SECRETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
Chester,  E.) :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  spoke 
in  the  interest  of  witnesses  whom  he 
thought  would  be  injured  by  this  pro- 
vision ;  but  he  told  us,  in  the  course  of 
his  argument,  that  no  witness  would  bo 
such  a  fool  as  to  give  any  evidence  that 
would  criminate  himself,  and,  if  that 
argument  was  worth  anything  at  all,  it 
went  to  show  that  this  sub-section  would 
not  injure  the  witness.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  that  because  no 
witness  would  ever  g^ve  any  evidence 
criminating  himself,  that,  therefore,  this 
sub-section  is  totally  useless.  Has  it 
not  occurred  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
a  witness  may  attempt  to  stop  the  whole 
of  an  examination  oy  alleging  falsely 
that  to  answer  would  be  to  criminate 
himself?    Does  he  not  see  that  a  wit- 
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ness,  knowing  that  such  a  reply  will  at 
once  stop  the  questions,  will  say  that  he 
declines  to  answer,  because  the  answer 
will  criminate  himself?  The  whole 
object  of  the  inquiry  might  be  entirely 
foiled  without  this  sub-section.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  went  on  to 
tell  us  that  this  provision  was  absolutely 
idiotic.  Well,  it  has  been  copied  ver- 
batim from  the  work  of  Gentlemen  whom 
he  does  not  usually  regard  as  the 
authors  of  that  which  is  idiotic.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt),  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James), 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone). If  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber will  look  for  it,  he  will  find  a  sub- 
section in  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Prac- 
tices Prevention  Act  which  says — 

"A  person  called  as  a  witness  respecting  an 
election y  at  any  election  court,  shall  not  be 
excused  from  answering  any  question  relating 
to  any  offence  at  or  in  connection  with  any 
election,  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto 
may  tend  to  criminate  himself." 

So  that  that  provision,  if  it  be  idiotic,  is 
one  that,  at  all  events,  has  been  thought 
sufficiently  sensible  by  successive  Parlia- 
ments to  be  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  arguments  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  moved  the  Amendment  are 
not  really  relative  to  this  Amendment, 
but  are  relative  to  another  Amendment 
that  stands  on  the  Paper  lower  down. 
The  second  portion  of  the  section  has 
been  introduced  by  us  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  this  provision,  and  will  be  found 
a  sufficient  protection.  If,  however,  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee 
were  carried,  the  result  would  be  that 
hon.  Members  opposite  would  not  only 
exclude  the  words  to  which  they  object, 
but  would  also  exclude  the  last  five  lines 
of  the  sub- section,  which  simply  afpord 
protection  to  anyone  from  being  made 
to  suffer  any  ill  consequences  that  might 
otherwise  result  from  the  evidence  he 
may  give.  Therefore,  I  think  that  if 
hon.  Members  who  support  the  Amend- 
ment had  reserved  their  observations 
until  we  had  got  to  the  Amendments 
numbered  79  and  82,  upon  which  their 
speeches  would  have  been  relevant,  and 
had  not  directed  them  to  the  whole  of 
the  sub- section,  a  portion  of  which,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  is  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  may  be  summoned  as  wit- 
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nesses  under  the  clause,  they  would  have 
taken  a  more  desirable  and  a  more  con- 
sistent course. 

Mr.  ATHERLEY-JONES  (Durham, 
N.W.) :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has  told 
the  Committee  that  if  the  sub-section  is 
not  passed  as  it  stands,  any  witness  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  attend  before  a 
Besident  Magistrate,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  intended  preliminary  inquiry, 
might  stultify  the  whole  investigation 
by  refusing  to  answer  such  questions  as 
might  be  put  to  him,  on  the  fallacious 
ground  that  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions might  incriminate,  or  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  incriminate  him.  May  I  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  is 
aware  of  the  discretionary  power  which 
is  now  exercised  by  the  Judges  in  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  which  may  be  put 
to  witnesses,  and  the  answer  to  which 
a  witness  may  say  would  have  a  tendency 
to  incriminate  him  ?  According  to  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  it 
would  be  equally  in  the  power  of  any  wit- 
ness in  any  of  our  Courts  of  Law  to  refuse 
to  answer  any  question  put  to  him,  and 
successfully  to  refuse  to  do  so,  by  merely 
alleging  as  his  reason  for  so  doing  that 
the  answer  to  that  question  would  tend 
to  incriminate  himself.  I  would  point 
out  with  regard  to  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Prevention  Act— although  that  Act  is 
an  exceptional  measure — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  find^  if  he  looks  into  it, 
that  as  far  as  that  Act  is  concerned  it 
does  not  enable  proceedings  of  the  na- 
ture proposed  by  this  Bill  to  be  taken 
against  any  person  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness as  the  result  of  his  evidence.  This 
measure  would  enable  a  witness,  as  the 
result  of  his  confession,  to  be  prosecuted 
for  murder.  Now,  I  venture  to  say  that 
I  think  the  Amendment  we  are  consider- 
ing is  a  very  important  one,  and  one  that 
well  deserves  to  receive  the  considera- 
tion, and  the  fair  consideration,  of  every 
hon.  Member  of  this  House.  The  sub- 
section it  proposes  to  omit  is  one  which 
embodies  a  principle  involving  a  total 
departure  from  a  long  recognized  and 
valuable  principle  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
not  only  of  this,  but  of  almost  every 
other  country.  Let  me  remind  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  sitting  opposite  me,  that  the 
law  has  invariably  been  most  tender  in 
its  dealings  with  witnesses,  and  that  it 
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was  not  until  the  Reign  of  George  III. 
that  any  witness  could,  by  Statute,  be 
compelled  to  answer  a  question  which 
might  even  have  the  effect  of  subjecting 
him  to  a  civil  action,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Courts  have  always  thrown  their 
protection  around  any  witness  who  has 
said — **  If  I  answer  the  question  put  to 
me  I  should  be  exposing  myself  to  the 
risk  of  a  civil  action  ; ''  and  even,  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  is  well  aware, 
a  witness  cannot  be  asked  a  question 
the  answer  to  which  might  expose  him 
to  a  forfeiture.  Much  less  can  any  wit- 
ness be  compelled  to  answer  a  question 
which  may  tend  to  incriminate  himself. 
With  regard  to  the  sub  section  under 
discussion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  protection  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has  pointed 
out  as  afforded  by  ono  portion  of  the 
provision  is,  in  reality,  no  protection  at 
all.  All  it  amounts  to  is  this — that  a 
witness  shall  not  be  prosecuted  by  means 
of  the  evidence  which  his  own  confession 
would  afford.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  know  that  a  witness 
may  be  asked  all  sorts  of  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  might  enable 
the  Crown  to  fill  in  all  the  essential 
links  in  a  chain  of  evidence  against  a 
person  whose  own  confession  they  have 
obtained  without  being  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  confession  itself  when  they 
had  decided  upon  bringing  him  to  trial. 
Lot  us  see  how  it  would  work.  Here  is 
a  man  put  into  the  witness-box,  unsup- 
ported by  his  friends,  much  less  by  a 
solicitor  or  counsel,  without  the  slightest 
protection  being  afforded  to  him,  and 
then,  under  fear  of  the  punishment  he 
may  receive  for  contempt  if  he  should 
refuse  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
him,  he  is  compelled  to  disclose  every 
fact  and  circumstance  in  relation  to  the 
matter  being  inquired  into,  and  thus 
place  himself  in  ajiositionin  whichhemay 
be  prosecuted  for  an  offence  known  to  the 
law.  May  I  venture,  before  HerMajesty's 
Government  plunge  headlong  into  all 
the  consequences  of  the  passing  of  this 
clause,  to  remind  them  of  the  language 
used  by  such  eminent  legal  authorities 
as  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Eldon.  I 
do  not  give  the  exact  words,  but  those 
two  Judges  pointed  out  that  not  only 
ought  no  witness  to  be  asked  a  question 
which  might  directly  incriminate  him, 
but  they  also  laid  it  down  that  no  one 


was  entitled  to  ask  a  witness  any  ques- 
tion which  might  tend  to  incriminate 
him  ;  thus  not  only  enabling  a  witness 
to  refuse  to  answer  such  questions,  but 
positively  forbidding  such  questions  to 
bo  asted.  In  point  of  fact,  they  went 
even  further  than  this,  for  Lord  Mans- 
field said  he  refused  to  allow  a  witness 
to  answer  a  question,  although  on  the 
face  of  the  question  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  its  being  likely  to  incriminate 
him,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  afford 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
might  be  made  to  incriminate  him. 
Lord  Eldon  also  said  a  person  should  be 
protected  from  any  question  not  only 
that  had  a  direct  tendency  to  incriminate 
him,  but  from  any  question  that  might 
operate  or  tend  towards  incrimination. 
On  these  grounds,  I  would  respectfully 
submit  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  they  would  do  well  to  hesitate  be- 
fore offering  their  resistance  to  the 
Amendment  that  has  been  brought  for- 
ward. I  say,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  that 
while  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  bring  forward 
such  a  measure  as  will  secure  the  due 
administration  of  the  law,  and  that  the 
measure  they  are  now  promoting  shall 
not  be  rendered  totally  inoperative ;  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  asking  this 
House  to  grant  them,  by  means  of  this 
Bill,  powers  of  a  singularly  questionable 
character.  They  are  refusing  to  allow 
any  adequate  protection  to  the  witnesses 
who  may  be  examined  under  this  clause ; 
and  they  have  also  refused  even  to  allow 
the  shorthand  notes,  which  will  form  the 
only  record  of  the  proceedings  at  these 
preliminary  inquiries,  and  would  be  the 
only  protection  to  the  witnesses,  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  trial  on  their 
behalf.  I  say  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  do  well  to  pause  before  sanctioning 
a  course  that  will  be  a  complete  reversal 
of  our  present  mode  of  criminal  procedure . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  here 
point  out  that  while  the  Amendment 
before  the  Committee  is  that  which  is 
numbered  76  upon  the  Paper,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen have  been  addressing  their  argu- 
ments in  reality  to  Amendments  Nos.  78 
and  79.  If  the  debate  is  to  be  continued 
in  that  fashion,  I  must  call  on  hon. 
Members  who  have  set  down  Amend- 
ments 77  and  78,  or  proceed  to  Amend- 
ment 79. 

SiE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) :  I  desire,  Sir,  as  far  as  the 
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working  of  this  clause  is  concerned,  to 
address  m3'self  to  Amendment  No.  76. 
I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  a  judicial 
examination  and  cross-examination  of 
prisoners  ;  but  I  think  that  if  you  are  to 
put  a  witness  on  his  oath,  and  compel 
him  to  give  evidence  in  which  he  may  say 
he  has  committed  some  crime,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  that  that  admission 
may  not  be  used  again,  it  is  practically 
impossible  that  such  a  power  can  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
without  inevitably  leading  to  most  ob- 
jectionable results.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  great  distinction  between  what 
is  here  proposed  and  what  takes  place  in 
Scotland  at  preliminary  inquiries  before 
the  Procurator  Fiscal,  because  the  in  ^uiry 
before  that  official  is  bound  to  be  kept 
secret ;  but  there  is  no  provision  in  this 
section  that  the  inquiry  shall  be  secret. 
If  a  similar  provision  were  made  here, 
and  the  inquiry  was  to  be  kept  wholly 
secret,  I  could  understand  the  theory  on 
which  the  Government  have  proceeded, 
though  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  in  prac- 
tice. I  cannot  find,  from  the  statement 
of  th.e  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  that  the  inquiry 
under  this  se'^tion  will  necessarily  be 
secret.  It  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Re- 
sident Magistrate  to  exclude  the  public 
from  the  Court;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  by 
this  section  that  is  not  necessarily  so.  I 
notice  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
late  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour) 
has  given  Notice  of  an  Amendment  to 
omit  this  sub-section  from  the  clause, 
and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  now  present, 
because  I  think  that  anything  he  might 
say  upon  this  subject  would  be  received 
by  the  Committee  as  having  much  weight 
and  authority.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  put 
down  an  Amendment  to  omit  this  sub- 
section is  sufficient  to  strengthen  my 
belief  that  it  would  not  be  found  to  be 
a  workable  provision.  I  do,  therefore, 
hope  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
seriously  consider  whether  it  would  not 
better  for  them  at  least  to  omit  the  first 
part  of  this  sub-section. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity  :  I  would  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  by  the  second  part  of  the 
Bub-section  it  is  provided  that  anything 
a  witness  may  state  at  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry before  the  Resident  Magistrate 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against  him 
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on  any  subsequent  proceeding,  except  on 
a  charge  of  perjury.  I  take  it  that  this 
is  a  substantial  protection  to  those  per- 
sons who  maybe  so  examined.  In  the^ill 
of  1882,  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
corresponding  clause  to  that  which  we 
are  now  debating  was  introduced  by  the 
then  Government,  but  without  the  safe- 
guard which  we  have  provided  by  means 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  sub-section.  At 
that  time  hon.  Members  in  various  parts 
of  the  House  called  the  attention  of  &ose 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  to  the  fact 
that  under  that  clause  a  poor  man  and 
an  ignorant  man  who  might  be  called 
ipon  to  give  evidence,  might  be  entirely 
damnified,  and  made  to  say  unwillingly, 
under  cross-examination,  a  great  deal 
that  would  tend  to  incriminate  himself 
without  his  knowing  it,  or  having  the 
slightest  idea  that  he  was  subjecting 
himself  to  a  possible  prosecution  for 
crime.  But,  Sir,  in  this  Bill,  we  have 
provided  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  it  was  to  relieve  a  witness 
from  the  danger  thus  pointed  out  that 
the  latter  part  of  this  sub -section  was 
drafted.  Why  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that 
the  English  Law  enables  a  man  to  de- 
cline to  answer  questions  of  an  incrimi- 
natory character?  The  reason  is  that 
the  evidence  he  might  otherwise  give 
could  be  used  against  him,  and  he  might 
consequently  be  convicted  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  This  seems  to  be  the  foundation 
for  the  English  rule  of  law  with  regard 
to  evidence  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  has  called  attention. 
In  this  sub-section,  however,  we  have 
introduced  a  Proviso  declaring  that  no 
answer  a  witness  may  make  can  ever  be 
used  as  evidence  against  him,  except  on 
a  charge  of  perjury  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
say  we  afford  him  every  reasonable  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.):  The 
first  part  of  the  sub-section  we  are  now 
discussing  will  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling a  man,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Law,  to  incrimi- 
nate himself,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
sub-section  goes  on  to  say  that  the  state- 
ments he  may  make  shall  not  be  used  as 
evidence  against  him.  The  first  provision, 
we  are  all  agreed,  is  a  most  serious  one ; 
and  this  is  the  first  time  such  a  proposal 
has  ever  been  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  to  the  second  part  of 
the  sub- section,  which  provides  that  the 
statements  of  a  witness  at  a  preliminary 
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inquiry  shall  not  be  used  against  him, 
that,  I  contend,  is  completely  illusory ; 
because,  what  would  happen  would  be 
this— A  man  would  come  up  to  be  cross- 
examined  ;  he  would  be  compelled  to 
reveal  the  names  of  all  those  who  might 
af tcrv^ards  be  called  as  witnesses  against 
him,  and  generally  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  officials  a  complete 
brief  for  his  own  prosecution,  his  only 
protection  being  that  his  own  words  shall 
not  be  used  against  him.  Now,  I  would 
ask  the  Committee  to  remember  how  this 
subject  was  dealt  with  in  a  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James), 
who  is  now  a  supporter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government — the  Bill  I  refer  to  having 
been  passed  into  law  in  1883.  There 
it  was  enacted  that  a  witness  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  questions  incriminating 
or  tending  to  incriminate  him,  and  the 
Act  did  not  say  that  his  statements  were 
not  to  be  used  against  him ;  but  when 
they  wanted  honestly  to  give  the  witness 
protection,  they  gave  it  to  him  in  very 
different  words  from  those  now  employed. 
They  provided  that  the  witness  who 
answered  truly  all  questions  put  to  him, 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certi- 
ficate of  indemnity  under  the  hand 
of  the  Court.  Now,  that  is  a  sub- 
stantial provision,  and  very  different 
from  the  present  proposal,  because  the 
witness  got  an  absolute  indemnity  in 
consideration  of  his  having  truthfully 
disclosed  to  the  Court  even  his  own 
criminality.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
applied  only  to  election  offences ;  but 
the  answer  to  that  statement  is  this — If 
a  person  has  committed  a  serious  crime, 
in  all  probability  the  Government  know 
something  about  it,  and  they  need  not 
call  him  as  a  witness,  but  can  seek  for 
evidence  elsewhere.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  allow  a  sub- section  to 
pass  which  puts  a  witness  under  a  very 
serious  disadvantage,  and  gives  him  no 
effectual  protection  whatsoever.  It  may, 
however,  be  deemed  an  advantage  to 
pass  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  will  doubt- 
less have  the  very  valuable  assistance  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bury. 

Ma.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Hon.  Members  who  may  follow  Her 
Majesty's  Government  into  the  Division 
Lobby  on  this  question  will  find  that 
they  will  not,  by  the  course   they  are 


taking  with  regard  to  this  Bill,  long  be 
assisting  the  Government  to  occupy  the 
positions  they  now  hold  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  The  arguments  used  by  the 
Governmeut  in  support  of  this  sub-sec- 
tion have  been  blown  to  pieces  by  subse- 
quent speakers.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  stated  at 
one  time  that  if  a  witness  under  this 
clause  had  the  power  to  refuse  to  answer 
a  question,  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
tend  to  incriminate  himself,  any  witness 
would  have  the  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  whole  proceeding  by  raising  that 
excuse  for  refusing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion that  might  be  put  to  him.  But,  as 
hon.  Members  have  since  pointed  out, 
this  is  a  thing  which  might  occur  on  any 
judicial  proceeding;  and  yet  although 
Law  Courts  have  been  established  in 
this  country  for  700  years,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  serious  mishap  to  English 
jurisprudence  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 

Erinciple  has  been  maintained.  If  this 
e  so»  I  venture  to  think  that  this  con- 
templated Star  Chamber  inquiry  by  the 
Resident  Magistrates  would  have  an 
equally  long  life  if  the  sub-section  we 
are  now  opposing  were  omitted.  That 
was  the  first  argument.  The  second 
argument  was  founded  on  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  to  which  I  will  not  refer 
further,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance)  having 
shown  how  disingenious  that  argument 
was.  In  taking  up  the  position  we 
occupy  upon  this  Amendment,  we  are 
fighting  for  one  of  the  oldest  principles 
of  English  jurisprudence.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  existed  in  these  countries 
as  long  as  the  Courts  of  Justice  have 
existed.  It  is  a  principle  which  has 
been  laid  down  and  defended  by  the 
whole  of  the  English  Judges,  and  it  is 
laid  down  in  law-books  that  so  con- 
sonant was  this  principle  with  reason, 
so  much  did  it  commend  itself  to  good 
sense  and  reason,  that  even  the  notorious 
Judge  Jeffries  upheld  it  in  several  cases 
which  came  before  him,  refusing  to 
allow  it  to  be  departed  from,  when  he 
was  trampling  on  a  great  many  other 
principles  at  the  bidding  of  his  Lord. 
\yhat  is  the  reason  the  Government  en- 
deavour to  support  the  position  they 
take  up  ?  Let  me  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  position  in  which 
we  stand  in  this  matter.  The  Govern- 
ment have  already  accepted  an  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
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South  Kilkenny,  declaring  that  at  these 
inquiries,  no  person  who  admits  himself 
to  be  the  perpretator  of  a  crime  shall  be 
examined  further,  but  they  now  main- 
tain that  though  a  man  who  admits  him- 
self the  author  of  a  crime  shall  not  be 
further  questioned,  they  wish  to  retain 
the  power  of  compelling  him  to  admit 
he  is  the  author  of  the  crime.     On  what 
principle  of  logic  can  that  be  justified  ? 
If  it  IS  a  reasonable  thing  that  a  man 
who  admits    himself    the   author  of  a 
crime  should  not  bo  further  pressed  on 
points    of    detail  connected    with    the 
crime,  is  it  not  equally  reasonable  and 
just  that  he  shall  be  protected  from  any 
questions  at  all  which  would  incriminate 
himself?    How  can  right  hon.  Gentle- 
ment  opposite  logically  defend  the  posi- 
tion they  take  up  on  this  Amendment. 
Now,  Sir,  let  me  call  attention  to  another 
consideration.     The  right  hon.   Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for    Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  in  his  usual  jaunty 
manner,  states  that  whoever  is  damnified 
by  this  Proviso  being  included  in  the 
Bill,  the  man  who  admits  his  guilt  can- 
not be  damnified,  because  the  section 
goes  on  to  provide  that  his  admission 
shall  not  afterwards  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him.     What  is  the  good  of  the 
admission  if  it  cannot  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him  ?     If  you  start  upon  the 
principle  that  a  man's  admission,  that 
he  is  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime,  shall 
not  be  usea  against  him,  and,  then,  say 
that  once  a  man  makes  such  an  admis- 
sion,  he  shall  not  be  further  pressed 
upon  points  of  detail,  what  is  the  use  of 
keeping  in  the  Bill  a  provision  that  a 
man  may  be  asked  questions  which  in- 
criminate himself.     I  could  quite  under- 
stand the  adoption  by  the  Government 
of  the  broad  and  naked  principle,  that 
a  man  should  be  questioned,  and  that 
his  statement  should  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him.     A  great  many  reasons 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  a  pro- 
vision;  but  I   cannot  understand    the 
logic  of  the  present  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    You  have  I  think,   struck 
away  all  foundation  for  the  admission 
of  this  clause  in  the  Bill ;  because  you 
have   utterly   deprived  it  of    any  use. 
But  Sir,  the  facts  are  not  exactly  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated.     He  said 
a  man  could  not  suffer,  if  he  were  exa- 
mined under  this  clause  and  made  cer- 
tain admissions.     Yes ;  he  could.     The 
clause  goes  on  to  provide  that  a  man  may 
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be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  if  he  is  guilty 
of  it,  at  these  inquiries.  It  does  appear 
to  me  that  the  sole  effect  of  admittinp^ 
this  sub-section  into  the  clause  will  be 
that  these  secret  inquiries  will  simply  be 
machinery  for  creating  and  perpetuating 
perjury  in  Ireland;  because  it  is  prepos- 
terous, as  my  hon.  Friends  have  said, 
to  expect  that  a  man  who  has  committed 
a  grave  crime  wiU  come  up  at  one  of 
these  inquiries  and  make  admissions, 
which  will  afterwards  have  the  effect  of 
convicting  him.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  such  a  state  of  things  will  arise. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  a  man  who 
is  guilty,  will  in  the  most  bare-faced 
way  deny  any  connection  with  the 
offence,  and  that,  therefore  the  effect  of 
this  clause  will  be  to  produce  unusual 
and  indiscriminate  perjury  amongst  the 
class  at  whom  the  law  should  strike — 
namely,  the  perpetrators  of  offences. 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) :  Mr.  Courtney;  this  sub-sec- 
tion is  the  most  serious  innovation  of 
the  Criminal  Law  which  exists  in  the 
Bill.  The  Act  of  1882  was  a  temporary 
measure ;  but  this  is  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. You  are  introducing  an  abso- 
lutely new  principle  into  the  Criminal 
Code  for  Ireland,  and  that  is  a  most  im- 
portant point.  It  is  not  for  a  specific 
or  immediate  purpose,  that  this  serious 
innovation  is  being  introduced  in  the 
law.  The  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Holmes)  wishes  us  to  believe 
that  this  provision  is  for  the  protection 
of  liberties.  That  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary argument,  and  surely  must  have 
been  used  sarcastically.  In  this  case  a 
witness  is  to  be  compelled  to  answer, 
and  we  are  to  suppose  his  evidence  can- 
not be  used  against  him.  I  submit  that 
that  is  a  technical  way  of  looking  at  the 
law.  The  object  of  the  law  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  merely  to  hinder  the 
words  of  an  accused  person  being 
brought  in  evidence  against  him  at  a 
trial,  but  to  be  this — that  you  are  to 
prevent  the  authorities  obtaining  evi- 
dence against  a  man  through  compelling 
him  to  answer  questions  concerning  his 
guilt.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  you 
use  the  evidence,  but  whether  you  get  a 
clue  to  that  particular  evidence.  Tiiere 
is  another  point  I  wish  to  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is  an 
important  one ;  because  under  this  clause 
you  can  say  to  a  witness—**  Are  you 
guilty ;  did   you  do  this  ?  "    and  if  he 
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says  "  No,"  and  afterwards  it  is  proved 
that  be  is  guilty,  he  can  be  punisned  in 
addition  for  perjury.  That  is  a  groat 
power  to  hold  over  a  witness,  to  make 
him  state  what  may  incriminate  himself. 
You  have  therefore  got  a  screw  to  put  on 
a  witness.  On  these  grounds  I  shall 
certainly  support  the  Amendment,  and  I 
cannot  conclude  without  saying  how  re- 
markable it  does  seem  to  me  that  these 
groat  innovations  should  be  introduced 
into  the  Constitution  of  this  country  by 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

TuE  FIEST  LORD  op  the  TKEA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  venture  to  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  hon.  Gentlemen  to  conclude 
this  particular  debate.  It  will  be  in  the 
knowledge  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  opposite,  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
above  the  Gangway  opposite,  that  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  upon  this 
Amendment  are  arguments  that  have 
been  repeatedly  used  over  and  over 
again  against  this  sub-section.  I  quite 
admit  that  hon.  Gentlemen  are  within 
their  right  in  opposing  this  sub- section; 
but  I  think  that  out  of  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Business  in  this  House, 
it  is  necessary  wo  should  come  to  a 
decision  upon  this  sub- section.  The 
question  involved  has  been  argued  at 
great  length  during  the  last  four  or  five 
days,  and  I  make  this  appeal  in  the  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  listen  to  it,  and 
allow  a  Division  to  be  now  taken. 

Mk.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
clifi'o) :  I  rise  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  I  wish  to  protest  against  it  in 
the  strongest  manner  consistent  with 
courtesy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  absented  himself,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  during  the  best  part  of 
the  afternoon  ;  and  he  then  comes  in  from 
behind  the  Chair  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  says  the  arguments  have  been  re- 
peated at  great  length.  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  some  time,  and  I  can  tell 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  his  face  that 
the  arguments  have  not  been  repeated ; 
and  I  say  that  the  dignity  of  this  As- 
sembly is  lowered  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  occupying  the  position  he 
does,  using  the  language  he  does  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  We  are  sent  here  by  our  con- 
stituents to  perform  a  duty,  and  that  duty 
we  shall  perform.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 


tleman represents  in  this  House  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  Strand ;  but  he  has 
no  right  to  use  the  language  of  menace 
that  he  constantly  does  to  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  and  I  venture  to 
say  he  will  not  improve  the  chance  of 
this  Bill  making  progress  unless  he  very 
much  alters  his  style. 

Me.  HOLMES  :  I  have  been  in  at- 
tendance during  tho  entire  course  of  the 
debate.  The  hon.  Member  had  unques- 
tionably heard  a  great  many  of  the 
arguments  used  in  reference  to  this 
clause,  used  again  and  again.  ['^No  !"] 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  hon.  Member 
has  been  in  the  House  one  third  of  the 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS :  I  have  been  here 
since  half-past  two. 

Mr.  HOLMES:  I  am  speaking  of  the 
last  five  days.  The  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is, 
that  the  observations  made  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  may  be  very  perti- 
nent indeed  to  several  Amendments  on 
the  Paper,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  no  way  pertinent  to  the  Amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee, 
which  deals  with  the  clause  as  a  whole. 
I  think  we  might  now  be  allowed  to  go 
to  a  Division. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  rise  to  move 
that  the  words  down  to  **  shall,''  in  line 
24,  stand  part  of  the  clause. 

Question  proposed,  '^That  the  Ques- 
tion that  the  words  '  A  witness  examined 
under  this  section  shall '  stand  part  of 
the  Clause  be  now  put." — {Mr,  W,  H, 
Smith.) 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  As  a  point  of 
Order,  Mr.  Courtney,  may  I  ask  if  you 
have  put  the  Question  in  the  terms 
handed  to  the  Chair  ? 

The  chairman  :  Yes. 

Question  put. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
(speaking  sitting,  with  head  covered)  : 
May  I  ask  whether  this  proposal  will 
exclude  my  Amendment  No.  78a  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  It 
has  been  already  decided  in  your  ab- 
senco 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  :  Order,  order ! 
You  are  not  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  Amendment 
78a  could  not  have  been  moved  in  any 
case;  but  the  Amendments  79  and  80, 
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which  are  really  Amendments  which 
have  been  discussed  for  the  last  hour, 
can  still  be  taken. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  :  May  I  ask  if 
Amendment  82  can  still  be  taken  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  82  may  still  be 
taken. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  265  ; 
Noes  162:  Majority  103.— (Div.  List, 
No.  133.) 

Question  put,  ^^  That  the  words  '  A 
witness  examined  under  this  section 
shall '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  267  ; 
Noes  167:  Majority  100.— (Div.  List, 
No.  134.) 

Mr.  p.  McDonald  (Sllgo) :  I  beg 
to  move  to  leave  out  the  word  **  not "  in 
line  24.  Notwithstanding  the  result  of 
the  Division  which  has  just  been  taken, 
I  claim  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  EDglish 
idea  of  justice,  and  the  English  idea  of 
the  just  administration  of  the  law,  that 
a  witness  should  be  obliged  to  give 
evidence  that  may  criminate  himself. 
Why  apply  to  Ireland  a  provision  which 
the  English  sense  of  honour  and  justice 
would  not  permit  for  a  single  day? 
Therefore  it  is  I  beg  to  move  the 
omission  of  the  word  *^  not  "  from  this 
sub- section. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
24,  leave  out  the  word  **  not." — (Mr.  P, 
McDonald.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
'  not '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  B.vlfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  The  whole  question  of  how  far  a 
witness  should  bo  obliged  to  give  evi- 
dence tending  to  criminate  himself  was 
discussed  on  the  question  whether  this 
sub- section  should  stand  part  of  the 
Bill.  The  question  has  been  fully  de- 
bated, and  I  trust  the  Committee  should 
come  to  a  decisiou  upon  it.  In  any  case, 
the  Government  feel  they  Lave  nothing 
to  add  to  the  statement  they  have  al- 
ready made. 

Mr.  T.  p.  0'C9NN0R  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  will  just  show  the  Com- 
mittee how  the  question  was  discussed. 
I  do  not  like  interrupting  opponents 
when  speaking;  but  I  do  regret  I  did 
not  interrupt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  when  he  was  making 
his  previous  speech,  because  he  said  the 
proposal  contained  in  this  sub- section 
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was  exactly  the  same  as  one  contained 
in  several  Acts  of  Parliament  already  in 
force.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  by 
way  of  proving  that  statement — that 
grossly  inaccurate  statement — professed 
to  read  a  section  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Prevention  Act,  1883.  I  thought 
of  asking  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not 
to  stop  reading  at  the  point  he  did  stop; 
but  my  memory,  which  was  possibly  a 
little  blurred  by  what  had  happened, 
did  not  serve  me  at  the  moment.  I  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  been — I  was  about  to  use 
an  un-Parliamentary  exprossion,  but  I 
will  say  I  thought  he  would  have  been 
ingenuous,  and  frank,  and  honest  enough 
to  tell  the  Committee  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  clause,  and  not  leave  upon 
the  Committee  a  false  impression.  What 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  ?  He 
only  read  two  or  three  lines  of  the 
clause,  in  order  to  establish  the  pro- 
position that,  under  existing  laws,  a 
man  was  bound  to  criminate  himself. 
Why,  Sir,  if  he  had  read  the  concluding 
portions  of  the  clause,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  show  to  the  Committee  the 
very  opposite  to  the  proposition  he  was 
trying  to  lay  down.  He  would  have 
been  able  to  show  that,  under  the  law 
which  ho  quoted,  a  man  was  safe- 
guarded in  the  most  cautious  manner 
from  the  very  thing  he  is  obliged  to  do 
under  this  Act — namely,  criminate  him- 
self. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  read 
the  following  portion  of  the  59th  section 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention 
Act: — 

**  A  person  who  is  called  as  a  witness  respect- 
ing an  election  before  any  election  court  shall 
not  be  excused  from  answering  any  question  re- 
lating to  any  offence  at  or  connected  with  such 
election,  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto 
may  criminate  or  tend  to  criminate  himself,  or 
on  the  ground  of  privilege.*' 

Why  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not 
honf  st  enough  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
section  ?    What  are  the  other  words  ? 

*•  Provided  that  (a)  the  witness  who  answers 
truly  all  questions  which  he  is  required  by  the 
election  court  to  answer  shall  1)0  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  indemnity  under  the  hand 
of  a  member  of  the  court,  stating  that  such 
witness  has  so  answered ;  and  (b)  an  answer  by 
a  person  to  a  question  put  by  or  before  any 
election  court  shall  not,  except  in  the  case  of 
any  criminal  proceedings  for  perjury  in  respect 
of  such  evidence,  be  in  any  proceeding,  civil 
or  criminal,  admissible  in  the  evidence  against 
him." 

Not  only  is  the  witness  who  gives  evi- 
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donee  under  this  clause  saved  from  being 
prosecuted  afterwards,  but  hois  actually 
guaranteed  his  expenses,  in  case  any  pro- 
secution is  brought  against  him.  Sub- 
section 2  of  the  59th  clause  of  the  Act 
says— 

'*  Where  a  person  has  received  such  a  certifi- 
cate of  indemnity  in  relation  to  an  election,  and 
any  legal  proceeding  is  at  any  time  instituted 
against  him  for  any  offence  under  tho  Corrupt 
Tnictices  Prevention  Acts,  or  this  Act  com- 
mitted by  him  previously  to  the  date  of  tho 
certificate  at  or  in  relation  to  the  said  election, 
the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  case  shall 
on  proof  of  the  certificate  "  — 

Now  mark  these  words — 

'*stay  the  proceeding,  and  may  in  their  dis- 
cretion award  to  the  said  person  such  costs  as 
he  may  have  been  put  to  in  the  proceeding." 

It  is  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  without 
healing  the  arguments,  says  the  ques- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  discussed.  I 
must  say  that  I  never,  in  all  my  seven 
years'  experience  of  this  House,  heard 
a  Gentleman  occupying  so  important  a 
position  as  that  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  make  so  unfair  and  uncandid  a 
use  of  a  section  in  the  Act  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has 
done  to- day.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  to  be  treated  to  another  sudden 
incursion  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, who,  in  spite  of  the  reproof  you 
found  it  necessary  to  administer  to  him 
a  night  or  two  ago,  seems  determined  to 
revolutionize  by  force  tho  jurisprudence 
of  the  last  seven  centuries ;  but,  never- 
theless, I  intend  to  stubbornly  resist  as 
long  as  I  can  this  proposal,  and  make 
manifest  to  the  country  its  real  charac- 
ter and  purpose. 

Mil.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.): 
Upon  the  proposition  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  not,"  I  do  not  intend  to  weary 
the  Committee  by  any  long  dissertation 
upon  the  history  of  this  Bill,  or  upon 
its  effect  upon  the  British  Constitution 
Several  times  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  has  said  that  the  statement  a 
witness  may  make  cannot  be  used  against 
him  ;  but  he  never  emphasized  the  pro- 
posed words,  '^  used  in  evidence  against 
him." 


It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Six  of  the  clock,  the  Chairman  left  the 
Chair  to  report  Progress ;  Committee  to 
sit  again  upon  Friday, 

House  adjourned  at  ono  minuto 

to  SijL  o'clock. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills  -Second  Rcadimj-^ 
^Farkets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle) 
(72). 

Third  Reading  —  Customs  Consolidation  Act 
(1876)  Amendment*  (71),  trn^ passed. 

BANKRUPTCY   OFFICES   (siTES)    Brr4L. 

Ordered,  That  Standing  Order  No.  93  bo  sus- 
pended, and  that  any  petitions  praying;  to  be 
heard  against  the  I3ill  be  received  by  this 
House  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Private 
Bill  Office  before  throe  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
on  or  before  Friday  the  20^ A  itntant. 

MARKETS  AND  FAIRS  (WEIGHING  OF 

CATTLE)  BILL. 

( The  Earl  of  Camperdmcn.) 

(no.    72.)      SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN,  in 
moving  that  tho  Bill  bo  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  it  was  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  with  respect  to  tho 
weighing  of  cattle  in  markets  and  fairs. 
It  was  proposed  to  apply  the  Bill  to  all 
legal  markets  and  fairs  in  which  tolls 
were  for  the  time  being  authorized  to 
be  taken  by  any  Company,  Corporation, 
or  person,  every  such  Company,  Corpora- 
tion, or  person  being  called  *4he  market 
authority."  In  every  market  or  fair 
to  which  the  Bill  applied,  the  market 
authority  should  provide  and  maintain 
sufRcient  and  proper  buildings  or  places 
for  weighing  cattle  brought  for  sale 
within  the  market  or  fair,  and  should 
keep  therein  machines  and  weights 
proper  for  that  purpose,  and  should  ap- 
point proper  persons  to  afford  the  use  of 
such  machines  to  the  public  for  weigh- 
ing cattle  as  might  be  from  time  to  time 
required.  If  the  market  authority  failed 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  should  not  be  lawful  for  them 
to  demand,  receive,  or  recover  any  toll 
whatever  in  respect  of  any  cattle  brought 
to  the  market  or  fair  for  sale,  so  long  as 
such  failure  continued.  The  cattle  were 
to  be  weighed  at  the  option  of  the  seller 
or  buyer,  and  persons  appointed  by  the 
market  authority  to  wei^h  cattle  sold  in 
the  market  or  fair  refusing  to  weigh 
cattle,  or  to  give  tickets  sperifying  tho 
true  weight  of  the  cattle  weighed,  should 
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be  liable  on  sammary  conviction  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £5.  It  was  unneces- 
sary to  take  up  their  Lordships'  time  by 
going  into  details  in  regard  to  the  Bill ; 
but  the  question  of  the  weighing  of 
cattle  had  been  for  some  time  under 
the  consideration  of  agriculturists  in 
this  country,  and  it  had  been  satisfao* 
torily  adopted  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  During  the  severe  agricul- 
tural depression,  it  had  been  found  that, 
under  the  present  system,  farmers  were 
very  often  unable  to  sell  their  cattle  to 
advantage,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that 
the  buyer  and  seller,  if  they  wished  it, 
should  be  able  to  know  what  exactly 
was  the  weight  of  the  animals  that  were 
changing  hands.  This  he  could  do,  if 
he  had  the  option,  for  a  small  toll,  of 
weighing  his  cattle,  as  was  done  in  Ame- 
rica. The  Central  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture had  discussed  the  matter,  and  passed 
a  Besolution  in  favour  of  a  measure  of 
the  sort ;  and  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society  had  determined  to  offer  two 
prizes  for  the  best  machines  for  weigh- 
ing cattle.  He  believed  the  Bill  would 
be  found  of  a  very  useful  character, 
though  it  was  not  at  all  ambitious  in 
appearance.  The  noble  Earl  concluded 
by  moving  the  second  reading. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
— {The  Earl  of  Camperdoton,) 

LoBD  BEAMWELL  said,  he  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  Bill,  and  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  pass  it. 
It  was  a  proposal  to  put  a  duty  and 
burthen  on  the  owners  of  existing  fairs 
and  markets  to  which  they  were  not 
liable.  It  applied  to  them  provisions  in 
the  Fairs  and  Markets  Clauses  Act  which 
were  incorporated  in  every  Bill  that 
passed  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  fair  or  market.  When 
those  clauses  were  so  applied,  they 
worked  no  injustice,  because  people 
came  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  estab- 
lish a  fair  or  market  knowing  on  what 
terms  they  could  have  their  market  or 
fair  if  it  was  granted,  and  if  they  did 
not  like  those  terms,  they  could  leave 
the  matter  alone.  But  the  Bill  was 
to  apply  to  fairs  and  markets  already  in 
existence,  and  which  might  have  been  in 
existence  for  500  years.  It  would,  there- 
fore, impose  upon  market  proprietors  a 
duty  to  which  they  were  not  at  present 
liable.  Whether  it  was  to  be  profitable 
or  not  to  the  person  who  owned  the 
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market  or  fair,  he  had  to  provide,  ac- 
cording to  this  Bill,  sufficient  and  proper 
buildings  for  the  weighing  of  cattle,  and 
machines  and  weights  for  this  purpose. 
Was  it  right  that  their  Lordships  should 
impose  that  duty  on  the  market  pro- 
prietor ?  If  this  Bill  passed,  the  result 
might  be  that  it  might  not  be  worth 
while  for  the  proprietor  to  keep  open  his 
market  or  fair.  If  providing  these  ma- 
chines would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
tolls  for  the  use  of  them,  they  would  be 
provided  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  such  machines 
would  not  pay  their  expenses,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  put  the  burden  of  providing 
them  upon  Uie  owner  of  the  market. 
The  Bill  would  apply  to  all  markets — a 
fish  market  and  a  vegetable  market,  as 
well  as  to  a  cattle  market;  and  he  noticed 
that  cattle  included  horses,  asses,  and  so 
on,  and  why  horses  and  asses  required 
weighing  he  could  not  understand.  The 
measure,  as  the  noble  Earl  had  said, 
though  not  ambitious,  was  unreasonable, 
and  therefore  he  moved  its  rejection. 

Eabl  spencer  said,  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  of  some  importance.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Bramwell) 
had  made  some  criticisms  of  great  force 
which  were  well  worthy  of  attention  ; 
but  he  was  sure  his  noble  Friend  the 
Earl  of  Camperdown  did  not  propose 
that  the  measure  should  apply  to  fish  or 
butter  markets.  The  Bill  might  be 
rather  of  too  far  a  reaching  nature  in 
its  present  shape;  and  he  hoped  that, 
while  supporting  the  second  reading,  it 
would  be  considerably  amended  in  Com- 
mittee. It  was  important  that  Parlia« 
ment  should  not  throw  cold  water  on  the 
growing  desire  which  was  finding  ex- 
pression among  intelligent  men  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  that  farmers 
should  sell  their  cattle  by  live  weight 
when  they  used  the  market.  He  (Earl 
Spencer)  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
principle  enabling  the  farmer  to  adopt 
that  system ;  because  it  eliminated  one 
of  the  elements  of  uncertainty  in  the  sale 
of  cattle.  He  knew  that  many  farmers 
entirely  objected  to  that  method,  be- 
lieving that  they  could  judge  of  the 
weight  of  an  animal  much  better  than 
the  butcher.  But  the  fact  was  that  the 
butcher,  from  his  continual  experience, 
was  far  better  able  than  the  farmer  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  a  live  animal. 
He,  therefore,  considered  it  would  be 
an  immense  advantage  to  the  farmers  of 
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this  country,  if  they  fell  in  with  the 
fashion  of  weighing  their  cattle,  as  was 
done  in  America,  and  by  many  agricul- 
turists now  in  this  country,  who  had 
found  how  valuable  that  system  was. 
At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  that  that 
was  rather  an  early  day  to  force  such 
provisions  as  those  contained  in  the  Bill 
upon  the  proprietors  of  every  market 
and  fair.  At  present,  the  matter  was  in 
an  experimental  stage ;  but  they  wished 
to  induce  farmers  to  take  it  up.  He 
thought  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  ask 
every  market,  however  small,  to  provide 
weighing  places  for  cattle.  At  the  same 
time,  when  public  opinion  advanced  a 
little  more,  it  would  be  found  indis- 
pensable, he  believed,  that  all  large 
markets,  where  cattle  were  sold,  should 
have  the  means  ot  weighing  the  animals. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  possible 
to  modify  the  Bill  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  withdraw  from  it  some  of  the  grave 
difficulties  which  he  could  see  would  be 
urged  against  it ;  but  he  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  Bill  thrown  out  at  the  present 
stage*  As  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
therefore,  while  admitting  that  great 
difficulties  and  objections  lay  in  the 
way,  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  read  a 
second  time,  in  order  that  its  provisions 
might  be  fairly  considered  by  the  agri- 
cultural world. 

Eabl  nelson  said,  that,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  hardship  that  would 
ensue  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  would  put  before  their  Lord- 
ships the  case  of  a  charity  school  sup- 
ported by  tolls  levied  on  a  particular 
fair.  These  tolls  had  fallen  in  recent 
years  to  about  £30  a-year.  That  school 
would  be  practically  disendowed  if,  in 
addition  to  the  smtdl  number  of  cattle 
sold,  the  authorities  of  the  fair  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  expense  of  providing 
weighing  machines,  or,  in  default,  to 
lose  the  tolls  of  the  fair.  He  did  not 
think  the  Bill,  being  merely  a  tentative 
measure,  ought  to  touch  small  fairs  at 
the  present  time,  because  great  cases  of 
hardship,  such  as  he  had  shown,  might 
be  inflicted. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  said,  he  sup- 
ported the  second  reading,  and  re- 
garded the  Bill  as  a  not  unreasonable 
extension  of  the  existing  law,  which 
required  weighing  machines  to  be  pro- 
vided for  all  other  commodities.  It 
would  be  quite  reasonable  that  a  fee 
should  be  imposed  for  animals  weighed. 


It  would  be  easy  in  Conmiittee  to  protect 
the  owners  of  the  smaller  markets. 

The  Eabl  of  JERSEY,  in  reply  to 
the  objections  urged  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Bramwell), 
said,  he  would  point  out  that  the  Bill 
was  one  which  might  very  well  be 
amended  in  Committee.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Jersey)  was  the  owner  of  a  market 
himself,  and  should  not  object  to  have 
the  Bill  applied  to  him.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Privy  Council  compelled  the 
owners  of  markets  to  pave  their  mar- 
kets, and  this  was  only  another  step  in 
advance.  He  agreed  with  the  view, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
public  opinion  could  be  advanced  in  this 
direction. 

Lord  LECONFIELD  said,  he  trusted 
the  Bill  would  be  read  a  second  time. 
Some  time  ago  he  sold  a  number  of 
bullocks  to  a  certain  butcher  for  £19 
each;  but  eight  others,  for  which  he 
was  only  offered  £18  10«.  per  head,  he 
retained.  Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, he  sent  those  eight  bullocks  to 
a  Farmers'  Supply  Association,  through 
whom,  curiously  enough,  they  found 
their  way  to  the  same  butcher.  Those 
bullocks  were  sold  by  live  weight,  and  he 
realized  for  each  animal  £21  19«.  Sd, 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY 
also  supported  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  He  knew  of  a  market  where 
heavy  tolls  were  taken  and  no  accom- 
modation given  of  any  kind ;  the  open 
street  was  the  market.  In  that  district 
a  farmer  had  provided  himself  with  a 
weighing  machine.  At  present,  in  tho 
absence  of  weighing  machines,  farmers 
were  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  the 
butchers. 

Lord  BALFOUR  (Lord  in  Waiting) 
said,  he  was  authorized  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  ask  ^  their  Lord- 
ships to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time,  very  much  on  the  grounds 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Earl  on  the 
Bench  opposite  (Earl  Spencer).  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  it 
is  not  intended,  by  reading  tho  Bill  a 
second  time,  to  approve  of  all  the  pro- 
visions it  oontainea,  or  to  go  the  whole 
length  that  it  would  go  if  it  were  passed 
exactly  as  it  stood.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  there  were  great  complaints 
on  the  part  of  farmers  and  others  con- 
nected with  agriculture  that  they  did 
not  get  the  full  value  of  their  fat  stock 
— for  this  reason,  that  those  who  bought 
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from  them  had  greater  experience  than 
thej  in   estimating  the  weight  of  the 
cattle,  and  were  apt  to  overreach — he 
used  the  word  in   no  had  sense —and 
sometimes  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  growing 
public  opinion  among  those  interested 
m  agriculture  in  favour  of  buying  and 
selliDg  more  by  live  ^weight  than  had 
been  the  practice  in  the  past.   It  would, 
therefore,    be  very  undesirable  if  this 
House  by  its  action  were  to  do  anything 
to  prejudice  the  question  or  retard  the 
advance  of  public  opinion  in  that  direc- 
tion.    He  did  not  think  the  House  was 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Bramwell)  had  gone  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill ;   because  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  that  market  proprietors 
should  have  the  power  to  say  that  there 
should  be  no   change.     In  asking  the 
House  to  assent  to  the  second  reading, 
he  would,  at  the  same  time,  ask  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown)  if 
he  would  be  good  enough  to  postpone 
the  Committee  stage  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  afford  some  opportunity  for  the 
consideration  of    its    provisions.      He 
would  also  suggest  to  him  whether,  for 
this  year,   his  purpose   would  not  be 
served  by  this  discussion,  and  by  the 
Bill  being  read  a  second  time.     Ho  was 
informed  that  there  was  to  be  a  Com- 
mission shortly  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  markets  and  tolls,  and,  per- 
haps, it  was  desirable  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  allow  the  question  to  stand 
over  until  the  Commission   had    exa- 
mined the  matter,  and  reported  upon  it. 
The  Eakl  of  CAMPERDOWN,   in 
reply,  said,    he  hoped    the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Bramwell)  would, 
upon  further  consideration,  take  a  more 
favourable  view  of  his  proposals,  and 
not  push  his  opposition  so  far  as  to  ask 
their  Lordships  not  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time.     Nothing  like  confiscation 
of  any  rights  was  contemplated,  and  the 
proprietors  of  fairs  and  markets  would 
be  empowered  to  charge  proper  tolls  for 
the  accommodation  afforded.     With  re- 
gard to  what  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  he  readily  admitted  that 
the  Bill,  as  it  stood  now,  applying  to  all 
markets  and  fairs,  was  too  wide  ;  but  if 
were  thought  desirable,  small  fairs  and 
markets  could  be   exempted   from   the 
jirovisions  of  the  Bill,  and  ho  was  per- 
fectly willing,  before  going  into  Com- 
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mittee,  to  introduce  words  to  exolnde 
from  its  scope  certain  small  fairs,  which 
a  charge  of  even  £25  or  £30  would  pro- 
bably kill.  Such  exemptions  were,  per- 
haps, specially  necessary  in  regard  to 
small  fairs  and  markets  in  Ireland ;  but 
he  understood  that,  in  Dublin,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  was  already  in  opera- 
tion, and  worked  satisfactorily.  In  re- 
gard to  postponing  the  Committee  stage, 
he  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  wait- 
ing until  such  time  as  the  Commission 
which  was  not  yet  appointed  had  re- 
ported ;  but  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
postpone  the  Committee  stage  for  some 
weeks,  at  all  events,  in  order  to  give 
agriculturists  throughout  the  country  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  measure. 

Lord  BRAMWELL  said,  that,  having 
regard  to  the  general  current  of  the  dis- 
cussion, he  should  not  persevere  in  his 
opposition  to  the  second  reading ;  but 
would  content  himself  in  expressing  his 
regret  that  nobody  seemed  to  think  it  a 
matter  of  any  consequence  that  a  burden 
should  be  put  upon  a  man  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly. 

METROPOLIS  (STREET  IMPROVE- 
MENTS) —  THE  COLONNADES  OF 
BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  AND  TEMPLE 
BAR.-QUESriON. -OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  MILLTOWN,  in  rising 
to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Why 
the  colonnades  of  Burlington  House, 
which  were  temporarily  placed  on  the 
river  terrace  of  Battersea  Paik  many 
years  ago,  have  been  suffered  to  lie 
there  ever  since  neglected  and  imcared 
for  ;  and  whether  there  was  any  inten- 
tion of  erecting  these  beautiful  works  of 
art,  as  originally  proposed,  in  the  Park  ; 
and,  if  so,  when ;  also  to  ask  what  had 
become  oif  Temple  Bar,  and  whether 
that  historic  monument  has  met  with  a 
fate  similar  to  that  which  had  befallen 
the  colonnades  of  Burlington  House? 
said,  that  the  fa<,'ade  of  Burlington 
House,  which  had  been  described  by  an 
eminent  authority  as  one  of  the  finest 
architectural  monuments  in  Europe,  was 
still  lying  derelict  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  Burlington  House  having  been 
pulled  down  in  1866.  Of  this  faqade 
Horace  Walpole  had  also  said — **  AVe 
have  few  examples  of  architecture  more 
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antique  and  imposing."  It  had  been 
taken  to  Battersea  Park,  where  it  had 
been  intended  to  erect  it  as  a  summer 
house;  but  it  had  been  lying  there 
utterly  uncared  for  and  exposed  to 
every  chance.  Boys  with  hobnail  boots 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  stones  to  the 
other;  and,  in  consequence,  the  fa<^ade 
had  been  seriously  injured,  and  in  a 
short  time  would  be  absolutely  de- 
stroyed. With  regard  to  Temple  Bar, 
it  was  nine  years  since  that  gross  act  of 
vandalism  had  been  perpetrated  by 
which  Wren's  beautiful  arch  had  been 
taken  down  and  the  hideous  griflBn  put 
in  its  place,  which  now  disGgured  and 
obstructed  the  thoroughfare.  Where 
Temple  Bar  now  was  nobody  seemed  to 
know  ;  probably,  it  had  met  with  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  the  colonnades.  As 
one  who  had  passed  many  years  of  his 
life  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Temple 
Bar,  he  ventured  to  hope  that  his  noble 
Friend  would  assure  him  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  allow  it  to  be  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple, 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  give  it  an  appropriate 
liome  within  their  domains. 

Lord  HENNIKEE,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  stones  which  formerly  composed 
the  colonnades  of  Burlington  House — a 
colonnade  of  whose  artistic  merit  the 
noble  Earl  had  spoken  so  highly — were 
laid  on  the  river  bank  at  Battersea  Park 
in  1808,  and  were  there  still.  It  was 
decided  by  Lord  John  Manners,  then 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  to  save 
this  valued  architectural  work,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  it  to 
make  room  for  the  new  buildings.  It 
was  accordingly  taken  down  with  great 
care — each  stone  was  marked  so  as  to  go 
into  its  proper  place  again — and  it  was 
removed,  with  the  archway  and  the  two 
lodges,  at  no  small  expense,  to  Battersea 
Park,  as  the  only  available  place  at  the 
time.  It  was  not  removed,  as  the  noble 
Lord  supposed,  with  any  definite  plan  for 
its  re-erection.  He  must,  however,  remind 
the  noblo  Earl  that  the  structure  had 
not  been  complete  in  itself ;  it  depended 
greatly  on  the  brick  wall  facing  Picca- 
dilly, which,  of  course,  was  not  saved. 
When  the  colonnade  was  taken  down,  it 
was  found  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
useless ;  the  balustrade  was  worn  and 
broken,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  carted 
away  as  rubbish.  In  fact,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  re-^r^ct  it  without 


considerable  renovation.  The  question 
of  re-erecting  the  colonnade  and  arch- 
way had  been  considered  over  and  over 
again.  Many  proposals  had  been  made, 
such  as  making  it  the  river  gateway  to 
the  Park,  making  a  picturesque  ruin 
of  it,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  stated, 
making  a  summer  house  of  it, 
and  so  on ;  but  all  the  proposals  had 
been  rejected,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
the  expense  they  would  involve,  but  also 
because  they  were  unsuitable  to  the 
character  of  the  architecture.  It  was 
even  proposed  to  sell  it,  ifa  proper  place 
could  be  found  for  it,  rather  than  allow 
the  stones  to  lie  where  they  were.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  designed 
for  Burlington  House,  and  it  was  most 
difiicult  to  find  any  other  suitable  site 
for  it  now  that  Burlington  House  was 
rebuilt.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  did  not 
propose  at  present  to  take  any  steps  to 
re-erect  the  building.  However,  if  his 
noble  Friend  would  make  any  suggestion 
to  the  First  Commissioner,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  take  any  proposal  which  might 
be  put  before  him  by  the  noble  Earl  into 
consideration.  As  to  Temple  Bar,  he 
could  only  repeat  what  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Commissioner  had  said, 
last  year,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  Temple  Bar  was 
the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  that  it  was  removed 
by  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
could  not,  of  course,  give  the  noble  Earl 
the  information  he  desired.  He  had  been 
favoured,  however,  with  the  following 
letter  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  which  they  gave  the  desired 
information  : — 

"  GuildhaU,  London,  E.G., 

"May  11,1887. 
"  Dear  Sir,— With  reference  to  Lord  Mill- 
town's  Quostion,  which  appears  in  to-day*8 
Lords*  Minutes,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  Temple  Bar  was  taken  down  in  1878. 
a  careful  key  drawing  was  made,  and  the  stones 
so  numhercd  that  they  could  he  erected  thereby 
in  their  original  order.  The  stones  were  de- 
posited on  some  vacant  land  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  near  Farringdon  Street,  and  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  and  con- 
tinuously available  for  re-erection.  Many 
different  sites  have  been  proposed  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  there  have  been  objections  to  them  all. 
The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
stones  in  their  removal ;  but  it  was  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  stones  had  suffered 
much  more  from  atmospheric  causes  and  decay, 
and  were  far  more  chipped  and  injured,  than 
there  was  any  reason  to  anticipate  from  the 
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general  appearance  of  the  building  when  stand- 
ing. This,  of  course,  will  very  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  re-erection.  It  is  efctimated  that  the 
cost  of  re-erecting  the  old  materials  would  be 
about  double  the  cost  of  a  similar  structure 
new,  say  about  £2,000. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

•*  G.  Prior  Goldnbt, 
''  Remembrancer, 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  D.   R.  Plunket.  M.P., 
*' First  Commissioner  of  Works." 

He  thought  that  that  letter  would  give 
the  information  required  by  the  noble 
Earl. 

The  Eabl  of  MILLTOWN  asked 
whether,  if  the  OflBce  of  Works  was  un- 
willing, the  Government  would  allow 
anyone  else  to  make  use  of  the  colon- 
nade? 

Lord  HENNIKER  said,  he  had 
already  stated  that  the  Office  of  Works 
had  considered  the  proposal  to  sell  the 
stones,  but  without  effect ;  if,  however,  a 
proper  offer  were  made,  and  a  guarantee 
that  a  proper  site  was  provided  were 
given,  the  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  matter. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY  asked, 
what  the  expense  would  be  of  repairing 
the  colonnade  of  Burlington  House  ?  He 
had  reason  to  believe  it  was  past  praying 
for. 

Lord  HENNIKER  said,  he  did  not 
know  that  he  could  give  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  any  better  answer  than  that 
when  a  proposal  had  been  made  some 
years  ago,  to  erect  this  building  in 
Regent's  Park,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  able 
architect  of  the  Office  of  Works,  with 
whom  the  noble  Earl  was  no  doubt  well 
acquainted,  had  made  an  estimate,  and 
had  calculated  that  the  expense  of  re- 
erecting  it  where  it  now  was  would  be 
£2,500,  and  if  it  were  removed  some 
four  miles,  that  was  to  sav,  to  Regent's 
Park,  £3,000. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Five  o'clock, 
till  To-morrow,  a  quarter  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  \2th  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.J — Select  Committee— Army  and 
Navy  Estimates,  appointed. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee — Civil  Ser- 
vice   Estimates;    Class    VII.  —  Miscbl- 

LANEOVS. 

Zard  Henniker 


Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading  — 
East  India  Stock  Commission  •  [263]. 

Second  Reading — Duke  of  Connaught's  Xjeave 
r228]. 

Committee — Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ire- 
land) Amendment  (No.  2)  •  [176]— r.p. 

Third  Reading— ColoinaX  Service  (Pensions)  • 
[251],  and  passed. 

PnovisioxAL  Order  Bill— i?tf/>or^— Pier  and 
Harbour*  [2221. 

QUESTIONS. 


EMIGRATION    FROM    IRELAND, 
JANUARY  TO  APRIL,  1887. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
cliffe)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ,  What  was 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland 
during  each  of  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  and  April,  1887? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  numbers  of  emigrants  from 
Ireland  during  the  period  named  ap- 
pear to  have  been  as  follows : — January, 
1,678;  February,  2,749;  March,  7,147  ; 
and  April,  18,968. 

INDIA— THE    FOREST    SERVICE— PEN- 
SION REGULATIONS. 

Mr.  HOWARD  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central)  asked  the  Under  Secretarj'  of 
State  for  India,  Why  the  Pension  Regu- 
lations of  the  Forest  Service  in  India  are 
based  on  a  considerably  lower  scale  than 
those  now  obtaining  in  the  Public  Works 
Department ;  and,  if,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  European  officers  in 
both  Services  are  trained  in  an  analo- 
gous manner,  and  that  the  duties  of 
Foresters  involve  much  hardship,  soli- 
tude, and  exposure,  he  will  consider  the 
advisability  of  taking  steps  to  remove 
this  distinction? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  Questions 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  addressed 
to  me  are  among  those  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  has  submitted  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  The  atten- 
tion of  that  Commission  is  specially  di- 
rected to  placing  Departments,  as  re- 
gards recruitment  and  future  conditions 
of  service,  upon  a  full  satisfactory  basis. 
Alleged  existing  grievances  as  to  condi- 
tions of  service  and  retirement  in  various 
Departments  are  being  considered  from 
this  point  of  view.    The  Secretary  of 
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State  cannot,  therefore,  express  any  opi- 
nion upon  the  matter  till  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  is  made. 

THE  CURRENCY  COMMISSION. 

Colonel  LLOYD  ANSTRUTHEE 
(SufEolk,  Woodbridge)  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether, 
haying  regard  to  the  very  considerable 
public  interest  taken  in  the  matter,  he 
will  arrange  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
''  Currency  Commission,"  of  which  Lord 
Hersohell  is  Chairman,  be  public,  and 
that  it  do  not  sit  with  closed  doors,  as 
was  the  case  when  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
was  Chairman  of  the  Commission ;  and, 
whether  he  will  arrange  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission,  with  the 
evidenee  already  taken  before  it,  be 
printed  and  circulated  ? 

The  CHANCELLGRofthe  EKCHE- 
QUER  (Mr.  Qosohbn)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  The  proceedings  of 
Royal  Commissions  are  invariably  con- 
ducted in  private,  and  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  precedent  to  admit  the  public 
The  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commission  would,  moreover,  be 
inadequate  for  such  a  purpose.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Commission  purpose,  at 
an  early  date,  to  make  an  interim  Report 
to  Her  Majesty  of  their  proceedings. 

ARMY  —  AUXILIARY  FORCES  —  RE- 
MOVAL OF  THE  WEXFORD  MILITIA 
FOR  TRAINING. 

Mr.  W.REDMOND  (Fermanagh,  N.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
If  he  will  state  why  the  Wexford  Mi- 
litia are  to  removed  this  year  from  the 
town  of  Wexford  for  their  training  ? 

The  financial  SECRETARY, 
WAR  DEPARTMENT  (Mr.  Brodbiok) 
(Surrey,  Guildford)  (who  replied)  said  : 
The  drd  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Regiment  will  this  year  be  trained  at 
Duncannon  Fort  instead  of  Wexford, 
because  there  is  no  suitable  rifle  range 
available  at  the  latter  place. 

LAW    AND    JUSTICE -CULPABLE 

NEGLIGENCE-GENTLEMAN 

CADET  WARD. 

Mb.  SHIRLEY  (Yorkshire,  W.R., 
Doncaster)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  it  is  intended  to  take 
any  criminal  proceedings  against,  or 
otherwise  to  secure  the  proper  punish- 
ment of,  Gentleman  Oadet  Ward,  for 
the  culpable  negligence  by  which  he 


shot  an  errand  boy,  named  William 
Vicars,  at  Woolwich,  on  Saturday,  7th 
May? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle): 
This  matter  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. The  boy  Vicars  did  not  fall 
down  insensible,  and  his  injury  ip,  for- 
tunately, not  dangerous.  Compensation 
has  been  offered  and  accepted,  and 
the  police  have  withdrawn  from  inter- 
ference. Although  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  detain  Gentleman 
Cadet  Ward  in  arrest  he  has  been 
most  seriously  cautioned  as  to.  his 
future  conduct.  His  behaviour  has  been 
hitherto  most  exemplary,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  his  indescribable  folly  will 
be  in  itself  a  severe  punishment  to  him. 

AUMY  MEDICAL   SERVICE— RELATIVE 

RANK. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
considering  the  great  dissatisfaction 
that  exists  amongst  medical  students 
and  the  Medical  Profession  generally 
at  the  abolition  of  relative  rank, 
which  dissatisfaction  may  seriously  di- 
minish the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  Army  Medical  Service,  he 
will  advise  Her  Majesty  to  issue  a 
Warrant  conferring  honorary  rank  on 
all  medical  officers,  and  place  them  at 
least  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  officers 
in  the  Commissariat,  Ordnance,  and  Pay 
Departments  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle): 
I  have  said  many  times  that  the  abolition 
of  relative  rank  has  not  in  any  way 
altered  the  position  or  status  of  medical 
officers ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 

Eose  that  these  officers  are  desirous  of 
eing  called  by  titles  so  dissociated  from 
the  duties  of  their  honourable  Profession 
as  those  of  Colonel,  Major,  amd  Captain. 
These  titles  are,  however,  necessary  in 
the  case  of  other  Departments,  whose 
officers,  unlike  those  of  the  IkEedical  De- 
partment, do  not  belong  to  a  recognized 
Profession. 

LOSS  OP  LIFE  AT    SEA— THE  SELECT 

COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  FINLAY  (Inverness,  &c.)  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  he  has  ascertained  that  there 
is  serious  dissatisfaction  with  thelimited 
scope  of  the  inquiry  to  be  conducted  by 
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taiy  to  the  Lord  Xiieuteaant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  hia  attention  bad  been  called 
to  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Turner,  B.U.,  to 

grant  an  informatioa  agaiust  FraDou 
Cooke,  a  bailiff,  charged  with  praient- 
ing  a  loaded  revolver  at  Mr.  Veioh 
Simpson,  of  Urumsua;  whether  a  nniii- 
ber  of  witaeBses  swore  that  Francis 
Cooke  and  eome  companioDs  had  driven 
into  the  village  of  Drumena  and  called 
out  for  Mr.  Simpaon ;  whether,  when 
Ur.  Simpson  presented  himself,  Francis 
Cooke  drew  a  revolver  and  presented  it 
at  Simpson  ;  whether  Mr.  Turner,  B.U., 
refused  an  information  agaiast  Cooke, 
on  the  ground  that — 

"  Though  the  revolver  vaa  produced  and 
floarished  by  Cooke,  to  Che  danger  of  a  crowd  of 
pcrenoi  near  "Sir,  Dalrymplo'a  door,  still  aa 
there  waa  no  actual  proof  that  he  presented 
it  ut  (iimpson,  he  could  not  return  Cooke  for 
trial;" 

and,  whether  the  Government  propose 
to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter? 

The  PAELI  amenta  It  Y  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Haeman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  The  Resident  Magistrate  reports 
that  he  did  not  refuse  information  on  the 
ground  alleged  in  the  Question,  but  be- 
cause there  was  no  evidence  to  prove 
the  charge.  The  three  witnesses  pro- 
duced bj  Simpson  in  support  of  the 
charge  denied  that  Cooke  had  presented 
the  revolver  at  him  or  anybodj  else ; 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
returning  information. 

Mr.  cox  asked,  could  no  prosecution 
be  taken  for  drawing  a  revolver  in  a 
crowd  because  be  did  not  present  the 
revolver  at  any  individual  in  the  crowd  F 

Colonel  KING- HARMAN  said,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  man 
presented  the  revolver  at  Simpson,  or  at 
anyone  at  all. 

Mb.  cox  :  Will  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  Cooke  did 
draw  his  revolver  in  a  crowd  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN:  Will  the 
hon.  Gentleman  put  tho  Question  down  ? 


the  Select  Committee  on  IJoes  of  Life  at 
Sea ;  and,  whether  that  scope  will  be 
extended  to  include  inquiry  into  lose  of 
life  and  property  cause  b;  collision,  and 
the  prevention  of  such  loss  ? 

The  secretary  (Baron  Henky 
De  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Tosteth) : 
In  answer  to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  havnto 
say  that  the  Reference  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee has  been  enlarged,  and  now  in- 
cludes almost  everything  which  is  not 
within  tho  scope  of  the  Royal  Com- 
miasion  to  inquire  into  Loss  of  Life  at 
Sea.  The  question  of  collisions  involves 
international  considerations  as  to  possi- 
ble modifications  of  the  Rule  of  the  Road 
at  Sea.  The  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  any  such  alterations  would 
have  to  be  carefully  weighed  against  the 
possible  disadvantage  of  changing  Rules 
which  are  well  known  and  adopted  by 
all  nmritime  couittries,  and  by  seamen  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

AUSTRALIAN    COLONIES -NORTH 
QUEENSLAND. 

Mr.MoDONALD  CAMERON  (Wick, 
&c.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  What  steps  the  Government 
propose  to  take  in  connection  with  the 
Separation  Petition  received  from  the 
people  of  North  Queensland,  advocating 
the  formation  of  that  part  of  Australia 
into  a  new  Colony? 

The  SECRETARY  op  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead):  I  have 
fixed  a  day  on  which  to  receive  and  hear 
the  views  of  the  promoters  of  the  separa- 
tion of  North  Queensland ;  but  I  am 
advised  that  Her  Majesty's  Oovertiment 
can  take  no  step  without  Imperial  legis- 
lation, and  I  must  add  that  such  legis- 
lation could  hardly  be  resorted  to  without 
some  prior  resolution,  in  favour  of  the 
change,  being  passed  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature. 

Mb.  McDonald  Cameron  asked 

if  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  would  pre- 
sent the  Correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  matter  ? 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND  :  At  present 
I  can  see  no  objection ;  but  I  would 
rather  defer  an  answer  until  I  have  seen 
tho  deputation. 

THE    MAGISTRACY    (IRELAND)  —  MR. 

lURNER,  1!.M.,  DRUMSNA. 

Me.  cox  (Clare,  E.)  (for  Mr.  O'Kelly) 

Roscommon,  N.)  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 

ilr.  Finlag 


Me.  KNffWLES  (Salford,  W.)  asked 

e    Under     Secretary     of     State    for 

)roign  Affairs,    Whether  the   French 

Government     have     assimilated     their 

Home  and  Colonial   Customs  Tariffs  ; 

and,    whether    such    assimilation    wilt 
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ahorti;  come  into  force  ia  their  Asiatic  19.    The  romaiaing  34  of  the  43  were 

Sottleraeiits,    and     imposo    diO'erontial  oxnmiaed  by  officers  of  other  Squadrons. 
duties  agninst  British  Irade  f 

The  UXDEB  SECRETARY  of  CENTRAL  AFRICA -TILINSIT  TARIFF 
STATE  (Sir  James  FEnausaON)  (Man-  THROUGH  POETUCUESK  TERRITORY, 
chestor,  N.E.)  :  The  Frencli  Govern-  ,,  rirtirn  ottt  at>  ^t  i  i- 
ment  have  not  assimilated  their  Homo  „  ^'}\  CRAIG  SELLAR  (Lanarkehire , 
ondC-lonialTariffe.  It  is  enacted  that  J"*"=i')  ??''«^  the  Under  Secretary  of 
from  and  after  June  1,  1887.  the  State  lor  Fore'gn  AfTairs,  Whether  it  w 
GeneralTariffotFrance  shall  bo  applied  afa^.that  the  Portuguese  QoTemment 
to  all  foreigo  goods  imported  into  \tts  lor  more  than  two  years,  suspended 
Cochiii-Cbina!  Cambodia,  Annam,  and  '*■«  ?  P"  "^"^  ^"""^  I'"'?  "^  Koeda 
Tonquin,  with  such  exceptions  as  may  pasaing  through  Portuguese  territory  to 
be  considered  advisable  by  the  French  Bntieh  Set^ements  on  Lake  Nyassa  and 
Indo-Chinese  Authorities,  ind  be  sane-  !?^  ^^"'  Highlands ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
tionedbytho  French  Council  of  Slate-  JK^'  "^^  Majesty  s  GoTern ment  have 
French  goods  entering  Indo-ChJDa  will  *"''«•'  ^^^  «*fP«  t"  «°''y^o  **"«  ^'IY^?- 
be  free  of  duty,  unless  they  come  under  ^K^,*  "^  ^^^  '"""'^  tariff  arranged  in 
the  exceptional  rates  above-mentioned,  '"^i  ''°^'  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
whet  her  they  are  imported  under  the  "mmeit  <  an  safeguard  British  interests 
French  or  a  foreigu  flag.     Since  Sep-  m  that  region  by  pressinR  for  a  porma- 

.,    T^"      ,   ",  .  terinir  I  ^        Transit  Duty,    which  will  not  be 

'■  "  a  (as  is  now  the  case)  to  suspension 
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a  and  Tonquin  have  bei 
liable  to  pay  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate  of 
2  francs  per  ton  for  three  months,  or  50 
centimes  per  ton  per  voyage.  Foreign 
ships  pay  double— namely,  4  francs  in 
the  first  case,  and  1  franc  in  the  second. 


Mr.  CRAIG  SELLAR  (Lanarkshire. 
Partick)  asked  tlie  First  Lord  of  tho 
Admiralty,  in  reference  to  his  statement 
regarding  the  eTamination  of  midship- 
men in  seamanship,  If  he  can  state  the 
number  of  first  class,  second  class,  and 
third  class  certificates  respectively  which 
have  boon  awarded  since  September, 
1 685  ;  what  proportion  of  the  holders  of 
those  certificates  served  in  tho  Training 
Squadron ;  and,  how  many  first,  how 
many  second,  and  how  many  third 
classes  respectively  have  been  awarded 
by  the  Examiners  in  the  Training 
Squadron  during  that  period  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  Geohoe 
IIamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  Since 
September,  1883,  there  have  been 
awarded  to  midshipmen  at  their  sea- 
manship examiuation  40  first  class  cer- 
tificates, 35  second  class  certificates,  '2\ 
third  class  certificates,  making  in  all  06. 
Of  those  43  served  in  the  Training 
Squadron.  The  officers  of  the  Training 
Squadron  examined  19  of  the  above 
number,  with  the  following  results: — 
Three  first  classes ;  nine  second  classes  ; 
seven  third  classes ;  making  a  total  of 
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without  British  concurrence? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Fehgi;£son)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.):  There  is  no  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  Transit  Tariff  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  The 
Mozambique  Tariffof  1877  was  imposed 
by  Royal  Decree,  and  was  purely  an  act 
of  internal  administration.  The  tern- 
porary  suspension  of  the  Transit  Duty 
was  also  put  into  operation  by  Decree. 
Her  Mojeoty's  Government  havo  been 
assurred  that  tho  suspension,  which  waa 
owing  to  local  causes,  will  be  removed 
on  the  first  suitable  opportunity,  das 
regard  being  had  to  fiscal  interests. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  having  no 
Treaty  rights,  cannot  press  the  Portu- 
guese   Government   in  the    sense    sug- 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS-THE  LANG- 
WORTHY  MARRIAGE  CASE  IN  "  THE 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 
De.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) 
asked  iho  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  hie  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  statements  apparently 
obviously  and  wilfully  false,  have  been 
made  in  affidavits  quoted  by  The  Pall 
ifail  Gaxetle,iu  its  narrative  of  the  Lang- 
worthy  marriage  case ;  and,  whether  he 
will  instruct  the  Public  Prosecutor  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
therein  contained,  with  a  view,  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  true,  to  iostitnting 
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proceedingsforperjurjragainsttheguilty  the  weeb  bein^  duly  written  up;  Ult 

parties  ?  true  tliat  Watt  had  been  sent  home  by 

The      under     SEORKTABT      of  Mr.  Harkneas,    one  of  the  Quardiwu, 

STATE  (Mr.  SruART-WoaTLEY)  (Shof-  owiog  to  his  incapacity,  and  that  he  made 

field,   Hallam)  (trho  replied)  said,    the  a   Report   of  Watt's  condition  to    the 

Untue   Secretary    had  no    intention    oF  Chairman   and   other  members  of   the 

taking  action  in  the  matter.     If  tliose  Board;  was  Watt  absent  from  duty  on 

coDceraed  were  of  opinioa  that  proceed-  the  provious    weekly    meeting  of    the 

ings   for   poijury    should  be   instituted  Board   from   the   eaoie  cause ;    did  the 

agniust  anyone,  it  would  bo  open  to  them  Guardians  mako  any  Report  to  the  Local 

to  make  au  application  to  the  Director  Government   Board   aa   to   Watt's  oon* 

of  Public  Prosecutions.  dition  in  the  Minutes  of  their  last  day's 
proceedings  ;  and,  if  not,  why  not ;  and, 

POST  OFFrCE-SAVlNGS  BANK  DEPART-  will  Watt's  services  be  now  continued? 
UEKT  IN  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STItEET.  The   PARLIAMENTARY    UNDER 

Dr.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,    College'  iECKETAKY  (Colonel  Kino-Hahua») 

asked  the  Postmaster  General,  Whetbei  '^'*"*    ^"^^  "*  Th^^.^f^    r»h«  «.nl,»^i 


he  has  yet  been  able  to  take  any  steps 
for  ameliorating  the  accommodatioa  of 
the  Savings  Bauk  emphyit  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Department  in  the  temporary  pre- 
mises in  Quoen  Victoria  Street  and 
Knightrider  Street,  or  the  mitigation  of 
the  annoyance  of  whicli  they  complain 
from  the  noise  and  vibration  of  adjacent 
machinery,  and  want  of  snfficient  air, 
space,  and  ventilation  f 

Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  I  have 
to  state  that  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  has  carried  out  measures  for  im- 
proving the  ventilation  in  the  premises 
in  Queen  Victoria  Street  temporarily 
occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  staff  of  the 
Savings  Bank,  and  that  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
officers  who  are  required  to  work  there. 
Thus  a  considerable  improvement  has 
been  effected.  As  regards  the  premises 
in  Kniffhtrider  Street,  I  may  say  that  I 
trust  shortly  to  bo  able  to  obtain  some 
other  premises  which  will  afford  better 
accommodation.  Meanwhile,  au  effort 
will  be  made  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the 
vibration  caused  by  adjacent  machinery 
as  far  as  possible. 

POOR      LAW      (IRELAND)  —  BELFAST 
ODAP.DIANS-JOSEPH    WATT,  A   RE- 
LIEVING OFFICER. 
Ma.  LEAHY  (Kildare,  8.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  it  be  true  that  the  Belfast 
Poor  Law    Guardians,    at    their   usual 
weekly  meeting  held  on  3rd  May,  18!t7, 
had  under  consideration  the  conduct  of 
Joseph  Watt,    one    of    their    relieving  ■ 
officers,  who  attended  the  Board  Meeting  ! 
in  a  drunken  state  without  his  diary  for 
iV.  CauuroH 


(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied] 
said  :  It  appears  that  Mr.  Watt  attended 
the  meeting  on  the  3rd  instant,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire,  owing  to  bis  weak  state 
of  health,  another  relieving  officer  under- 
taking to  discharge  his  duties.  Mr. 
Harknees  has  stated  that  he  did  not 
advise  Mr.  Watt  to  retire,  nor  did  he 
report  bis  absence  to  the  Board.  Mr. 
\Vatt  was  absent  from  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Board  owing  to  illness,  a 
medical  certificate  of  which  he  has  since 
furnished  to  the  Guardians.  An  entry 
appeared  in  the  Guardians'  Minutes  of 
the  3rd  instant,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chairman  did  not  sign  Mr.  Watt's  diary, 
as  that  officer  was  unable  to  remain 
during  the  meeting.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  do  not  consider  that  there  is 
anything  calling  fur  their  interference  at 
present  in  the  matter. 

WAR  OFFICE— PERMANENT  FINANCIAL 
CONTROL. 

SiE  WILLIAM  PLO  WDEN  (Wolver- 
hampton, W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  state, 
for  the  information  of  tbo  House,  the 
nature  of  the  permanent  financial  control 
he  proposes  to  establish  at  the  War 
Office r 

Thb  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle)  :  I  explained  to  the  House  the 
''  day  tbo  reason  why,  at  present,  I 
make  no  further  statement  on  this 
subject. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT— PUPIL 
TEACHERS. 

Ma.  MAGLURE  (Lanoashirs,  S.E., 
Stretford)  asked  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
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Whether  instructions  may  be  given  that 
candidates  and  pupil  teachers  shall  be  in- 
formed, soon  after  their  examination  on 
paper,  whether  they  have  passed  that 
part  of  their  examination  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Hakt  Dxke)  (Kent,  Dartford) :  The 
whole  subject  of  the  examination  of  pupil 
teachers  is  now  under  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  the  alteration  of  the  terms 
under  which,  so  far  as  the  Department  is 
concerned,  they  are  apprenticed  ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  it  will  not  be  expedient 
to  make  any  change  in  the  Regulations. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)-CERRIG  Y  DRUIDION  PETTY 

SESSIONS. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  (Merionethshire) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in 
Th9  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  herald  of 
;50th  April,  relating  to  the  Petty  Ses- 
sional Division  of  Oerrig  y  Druidion, 
County  of  Denbigh — 

**  An  Abortive  Petty  Sessions. —  Another 
Potty  Sessions  fell  due  hero  on  JSIonday  lust, 
and  although  there  were  a  few  cases  to  be 
hoard,  no  ma^strate  could  be  found  to  attend  ; " 

whether  the  repeated  failure  of  the 
^loathly  Petty  Sessions  at  Oerrig  y 
Druidion  is  due  to  the  aversion  of  magis- 
trates to  sit  with  a  gentleman  recently 
made  a  Justice,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
associated  himself  with  the  anti-tithe 
agitation  ;  and,  whether  ho  will  take 
steps  to  procure  a  prompt  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  this  Petty  Sessional 
Division  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
iiold,  Haliam)  (who  replied)  said:  There 
was  an  abortive  Petty  Sessions  at  Oerrig 
y  Druidion  in  April  last ;  and  those 
Sessions  have  not  been  held  regularly 
in  the  past  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  quorum  of  Justices. 
This  was  not  due,  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  informed,  to  the  cause  suggested  in 
the  Question,  but  to  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  place,  and  the  limited  number  of 
magistrates.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
recently  added  one  magistrate  to  the 
Bench  of  the  district,  and  he  hopes  to 
find  a  second  qualified  person.  By  this 
increase  of  strength  on  the  Bench  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  anticipates  that  the 
regular  attendance  of  a  quorum  will  be 
secured, 


WAR  OFFICE— THE  TWO  ARMY  CORPS 
—THE  HORSE  ARTILLERY. 

Mr.  TOTTENHAM  (Winchester) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  the  eight  batteries  of  Horse 
Artillery  of  the  two  Army  Corps  about 
to  be  formed  will  be  on  the  peace  or 
war  establishment,  and  if  there  has 
been  any  alteration  in  the  latter  estab- 
lishment from  that  laid  down  by  the 
War  Office  Equipment  Regulations — 
namely,  175  men  and  168  horses  per 
battery;  if  no  alteration,  how  it  is 
proposed  now,  or  on  sudden  emergency, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  men  and 
horses  required  to  raise  these  batteries 
to  their  war  strength  ;  whether  the  full 
complement  of  horses  in  these  eight 
batteries  at  war  strength  would  be 
1,344;  whether  the  total  number  effec- 
tive on  1st  April  of  present  year,  in  the 
whole  of  the  13  batteries  then  existing 
and  before  the  reduction,  was  980  ;  and, 
whether  it  is  now  but  808  for  the  nine 
batteries  which  remain  after  the  reduc- 
tion has  been  carried  out  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
The  Horse  Artillery  batteries  will  be  on 
the  peace  establishment.  The  war  es- 
tablishment of  a  battery  has  not  been 
altered.  On  full  mobilization — that  is, 
of  two  Army  Corps,  a  Cavalry  Division, 
and  linos  of  communication — the  bat- 
teries would  be  completed  in  men  from 
the  Reserve  and  in  horses  by  purchase. 
At  war  strength  the  eight  batteries 
would  require  1,304  horses  On  the  1st 
of  April  the  effective  number  was  1,032. 
If  the  Horse  Artillery  batteries  required 
for  the  two  Army  Corps  were  to  be 
kept  at  full  strength,  to  enable  them  to 
take  the  field  instantly,  we  should  re- 
quire 568  more  horses  and  230  more 
men,  and  the  extra  cost  the  first  year 
would  be  £51,000.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  there  were  the  least  probability 
of  such  a  proposal  being  accepted  by  the 
House  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
they  would  approve  an  establishment  far 
in  excess  of  what  other  countries  think 
of  maintaining  in  peace  time.  I  may 
add  that  the  supply  of  horses  for  the 
Artillery  forms  part  only  of  the  much 
larger  question  of  horse  supply  gene- 
rally, about  which  I  hope  to  be  in 
a  position  before  long  to  make  pro« 
posals. 
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rogiment,  in  accordance  with  tho  prac- 
tice which  formerly  obtained  in  the 
TDgiments  of  Household  CaTslrj.  All 
these  Bworda  were  replaced  by  new  ones 
when  they  were  found  to  be  iu  bad  con- 
dition. 

CEYLON  — RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTIOIf. 

M».  McDonald  cameron  (Wick, 

&0.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Ceylon  Government  have  oonstructed  42 
miles  of  railway  between  Nawalapitya 
and  Nanuoya  at  a  cost  of  £900,000; 
that  it  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
GoTemment  to  extend  the  line  to  Hapu- 
tale,  25  miles  further,  in  order  to  tap 
the  traffic  of  the  Ufa  District,  which 
now  goes  by  a  long  route  of  150  miles 
to  the  sea ;  that  two  successive  Gover- 
nora  have  recommended  the  construction 
of  the  25  miles  alluded  to;  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  this  extra  expendi- 
ture would  lead  to  a  return  of  6  per  cent 
on  the  total  capital  of  £1,400,000, 
whereas  the  traffic  revenue  from  the  42 
mile  section  already  constructed  Is  only 
sufficient  to  pay  3  per  cent  on  the 
£900,000  expended  upon  it ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Imperial  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  construction  of 
the  25  miles  alluded  to,  and  bo  obtain  a 
greater  revenue,  besides  conferring  a 
highly  desirable  benefit  on  the  planters 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  ITva  Dis- 
trict? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  HollandI  (Hampstoad) :  The 
line  to  Nanuoya  has  been  constructed; 
but  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment irrespective  of  any  further  exten- 
sion. In  the  event,  however,  of  the 
section  to  Nanuoya  justifying  expecta- 
tions, Badulla,  some  30  miles  beyond 
Haputale,  was  looked  to  as  the  ultimate 
terminus.  Two  successive  Governors 
recommended  the  extension ;  and  esti- 
mates hare  been  furnished,  from  time 
to  time,  purporting  to  show  that  the 
extension  would  be  profitable,  but  the 
data  given  did  not  satisfy  my  Predeces- 
sors. In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
revenue  for  1886  did  not  reach  the  esti- 
mate, and  that  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  a  constantly  growing  burden  of 


AFBICA  (EA8T  COAST)— THE  SLAVE 
TRADE  ON  THE  MOZAMBIQUE  COAST. 

Mh.  a.  E.  pease  (York)  asked  the 
tTnder  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afi'airs,  Whether,  in  view  of  the  con- 
current and  recent  testimony  borne  by 
travellers,  niissionsries,  and  other  resi- 
dents to  the  great  activity  of  the  Slave 
Trade  on  the  Mozambique  Coast,  in  the 
Nyasaa  District,  and  on  the  Red  Sea 
Littoral,  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  such 
Reports  as  may  have  been  received  from 
Her  Majesty's  Consuls  stationed  at  Mo- 
zambique, Lake  Nyassa,  Suakin,  and 
Jeddahf 

The  tinder  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  FEBacssou)  (Man- 
Chester,  N.E.):  No  Reports  have  been 
received  showing  that  there  ia  excep- 
tional activity  in  Mozambique  and  the 
Nyassa  District.  Such  Reports  as  have 
been  received  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  annual  Slave  Trade  Blue 
Book  about  to  be  presented. 

WAR    OFFICE    (ORDNANCE    DEPAET- 

MENT)-DEFECnVE  WEAPONS- THE 

ROIAL  HORSE  GUARDS. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
is  the  fact  that,  in  or  about  October  of 
last  year,  an  official  was  sent  from 
EnGeld  to  Regent's  Park  Barracks  to 
test  the  swords  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards;  whether  the  swords  bo 
tested  were  the  new  pattern  sword,  and 
when  were  they  issued ;  whether,  out  of 
15  tested  in  one  troop,  only  one  passed  ; 
and,  bow  many  in  all  were  so  tested, 
and  out  of  what  total,  and  how  many 
failed  to  stand  the  test? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stakhofe)  (Uncolnshire,  Hom- 
caatle) :  I  have  not  at  present  found 
any  record  of  an  official  testing  of  the 
swords  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  in 
October  last ;  but  I  am  making  further 
inquiries.  In  the  previous  January, 
however,  165  swords  belonging  to  that 
regiment  were  examined,  when  a  large  ' 
proportion  were  found  to  be  in  bad  con- 1 
dition,  and  nil  were  reported  as  very  old, 
and  not  worth  tho  cost  of  repair.     The  i  debt,  there  would  he  considerable  dil 


regiment  had  had  those  swords  for 
many  yearo,  and  they  bad  been  ob- 
tained by  purchase  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  officers  commanding  the 


cultj  in  varying  the  decision  of  my  im- 
mediate Predecessor — namely,  that  the 
extension  could  not  be  undertaken  by 
Government   in  the   present    flnanciu 
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condition  of  the  Colony,  but  that  a  pri- 
vate Company  would  be  at  liberty  to 
take  it  up.  There  is  little  to  add  to  the 
answers  given  to  the  hon.  Member  in 
April  last  year,  and  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Kensington  (Sir 
Boper  Lethbridge)  in  March  last ;  but  I 
am  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  next  week,  and 
shall,  of  course,  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  any  statements  they  bring  before 
me. 

Mr.  McDonald  CAMERON  asked, 
whether  the  Government  would  sanction 
the  construction  of  the  railway  by  a 
private  Company  ? 

Sir  HENEY  HOLLAND  imagined 
that  a  private  Company  could  start  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Government. 

FRANCE— THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  IN 

1889. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  (London)  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  be  true,  as  etated  in 
The  Morning  Post  of  Monday  the  9th 
instant,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  declined  official  participation  in  the 
proposed  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris 
in  1889  to  commemorate  the  capture  of 
the  Bastille  and  the  triumph  of  the 
French  Revolution  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Fergusson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.)  :  The  French  Govern- 
ment have  been  informed  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  propose  to 
take  any  official  part  in  the  Exhibition  to 
be  held  in  Paris  in  1 889 ;  but  that  they 
will  be  happy  to  afford  every  facility 
to  exhibitors  who  may  be  desirous  of 
sending  their  goods,  or  of  contributing  in 
other  respects  to  the  undertaking. 

WAR  OFFICE  —  QUARTERMASTERS  — 
THE  WARRANT  OF  1886. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
put  in  force,  at  any  early  date,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1886 
regarding  Quartermasters  having  hono- 
rary rank  conferred  upon  them;  and 
whether  several  Quartermasters  have 
been  strongly  recommended  by  their 
Commanding  Officers  for  the  honorary 
rank  of  Major,  but  have  not  yet  had  the 
rank  conferred  upon  them ;  and,  whether 
it  is  the  case  that  two  Majors  have  been 


appointed  in  the  Royal  Artillery  Coast 
Brigade  whose  total  commission  service 
is  only  12  years,  while  there  are  Quarter- 
masters and  Ridingmasters  of  over  20 
years'  commission  service  not  yet  pro- 
moted ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
The  grant  of  the  honorary  rank  of 
Major  to  a  limited  number  of  Quarter- 
masters has  been  decided  on  and  will 
shortly  take  effect.  Two  Majors  have 
recently  been  appointed  in  the  Coast 
Brigade  of  Royal  Artillery  who  had  only 
12  years'  commissioned  service,  though 
they  also  had  long  service  in  the  ranks ; 
but  the  position  is  regimental,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  establishment  of  the 
corps.  The  promotion  has  no  reference 
to  the  claims  of  Quartermasters  or 
Ridingmasters,  none  of  whom  would 
have  been  eligible  for  the  appointment. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  —  EXTRA 
ALLOWANCE  TO  THE  POLICE  CON- 
STABLES. 

Mr.  O'HANLON  (Cavan,  E.)  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  How 
many  nights'  extra  duty  have  constables 
been  engaged  in  and  about  the  House 
for  which  they  have  not  been  paid  any 
money ;  when  they  are  to  get  these 
wages;  and,  how  much  per  night  he 
intends  to  give  each  man  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  ov 
STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  The 
police  have  been  employed  longer  than 
usual  on  two  nights  in  this  Session — 
namely,  March  21  and  May  9.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  has  recommended 
that  for  the  former  of  these  two  occasions 
the  men  should  receive  2$,  6d.  each,  and 
the  Inspectors  5».  each,  the  messengers 
of  the  House  having  been  granted  an 
extra  allowance  for  that  occasion.  It  is 
understood  that  the  messengers  will  not 
be  granted  any  extra  allowance  for  the 
9th  instant ;  and  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  uniformity  in  the  allowances  to 
messengers  and  police  it  is  not  proposed 
to  grant  an  extra  allowance  to  the  police 
for  that  day. 

EDUCATION—SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATION. 

Mb.  SYDNEY  BUXTON  (Tower 
HamletSi  Poplar)  asked  the  Vice  Fresi- 
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dont  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  The  VICE  PRESIDENT  (Sir  Wil- 

Education,  Whether  some  arrangement  liam   Hart   Dyke)   (Kent,   Dartford) : 

could    be   made   whereby    the    Second  The  form  which  the  Instructions  to  In- 

Heport  of  the    Royal    Commission  on  specters,  if  they  undergo   any  change, 

Education,  just  issued,  could  be  sold  at  finally  take,   depends,  to   some  extent, 

a  more  reasonable  price,  and  not  at  one  upon  the  results  of  the  Easter  Conference 

which  is  practically   prohibitory  to  most  between  the  Chief  Inspectors.     It  is  the 

of  those   desirous    of    purchasing  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  issue  the 

volume  ?  Instructions  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  TREA-  conclusion  of  the  Conference. 
SURY  (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  (who 

replied)  said :  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  EDUCATION   DEPART MENT^ELEMEN- 

agree  to  any  reduction  in  the  price  fixed  TARY  EDUCATION-THE  RETURNS, 

according  to  the  established  scale  for  the  Mr.  J.   G.  TALBOT    (Oxford    Uni- 

Report  referred  to.      The  price  is  based  versity)  asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 

only  on  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  Committee    of   Council   on   Education, 

and  does  not  include  the  cost  of  setting  When   the  Returns  as   to  Elementary 

up  the  type.  Education,  usually  issued  early  in  the 

year  in  advance  of  the  Report,  will  be 

NEW  ARMY  MEDICAL  WARRANT-  i^  the  hands  of  Members ? 

HALF-PAY.  The  VICE  PRESIDENT  (Sir  Wil- 

Mr.  W.  J.  CORBET  (Wicklow,  E.)  liam   Hart   Dyke)   (Kent,    Dartford): 

asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  The  Returns  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands 

Whether,  in  view  of  the  proposed  altera-  of  Members. 

tiTh^'Mi)^l^^nL^Tm?n^iS^^^^  evictions    (IBELAND)  -  THE    MAR- 

L  samel   V  le  Js  as  eM  «^^««  O*^  LAN8D0WKES  ESTATES. 

tT^j  ^:^X^:iiIZ.    ulZ  LUGGACUERAN- ACTION    OF    THE 

paragraph  71,  Clause  1,  Army  Circular,  ,?    SS"  .     m,  *  ^t^/^xt  *  ^  tx  /^ 

1st  January,  1887,  would  be  extended  ^  M»-  W.  A.  MAODONALD  (Queen's 

to  Medical  Officers,  namely—  Co.,  Ossory)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 

ccfr^^,  i.  ai  i  j  'i-i*  to  the  Lord  Licutenaut  of  Irclaud,  AVho- 
" That  an  omccr,  placed  on  half-pay  on  ac  .,  •.  •  i.  xi.  j.  lu  i*  l  t> 
count  of  ill-health  incurred  in  and  by  the  Ser-  <^^er  it  is  true  that  the  police  at  Borris- 
vice,  may  reckon  time  on  half-pay.  not  exceed-  in-Ossory,  Queen  8  County,  have  torn 
ing  one  year,  towards  promotion,  towards  down  all  the  posters  announcing  a  col- 
voluntary  retirement,  and  towards  retired  lection  in  aid  of  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
P*^  downe's  evicted  tenants  at  Luggacurran  ; 
The  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  inform  the 
WAR  DEPARTMENT  (Mr.  Brodrick)  House  by  virtue  of  what  Act  of  Parlia- 
(Surrey,  Guildford)  (who  replied)  said  :  ment  the  police  took  this  course  ? 
The  general  rule  for  all  Departmental  The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
officers  is  that  they  do  not  reckon  time  on  SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
half -pay  towards  promotion  or  retire-  (Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
ment.  Medical  officers  come  under  this  said:  Yes,  Sir ;  six  placards,  announcing 
rule,  in  common  with  those  of  all  other  a  collection  in  aid  of  what  was  repre- 
Departments.  sented  as  the  Luggacurran  Campaign, 

were  torn   down  by   the   police.      The 

EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT-THE   IN-  placards  directly,  though  not  expressly, 

STRQCTIONS   TO    INSPECTORS.  advocated  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  the 

Mr.   J.  G.  TALBOT    (Oxford    Uni-  Divisional  Magistrate  properly  ordered 

versity)  asked  the  Vice  President  of  the  their  removal. 

Committee  of   Council    on    Education,  Mr.  W.  A.   MACDONALD :    Will 

Whether  he  could  arrange  that  the  In-  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 

structions  to  Inspectors  should  be  issued  answer  what  is  really  the  important  part 

earlier  in  the  year,  and  nearer  to  the  of  the  Question ;    by  virtue  of  what  Act 

time  When  the  Education  Code  is  pub-  of  Parliament  the   placards  were  torn 

lished,  BO  as  to  avoid  the  anomaly,  now  down  ? 

existing,    of  having   the   Code  of  one  Colonel    KING-HARMAN  :      The 

year   and   the  Instructions   of  another  Divisional  Magistrate  acted    in  pursu- 

year  in  circulation  at  the  same  time  ?  ance  of  his  duty  as  an  officer  in  chargo 

Mr.  8yin$y  Buxton 
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of  the  district,  and  in  the  interests  of 
peace. 

THE  SCOTCH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

Mr.  IklASON  (Lanark,  Mid)  asked 
the  Lord  Advocate,  When  the  Scotch 
University  Bill  is  to  be  introduced, 
which  was  promised  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  ? 

TuE  LORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Macdonalb)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Universities) :  This  Bill  will 
be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  clauses 
which  require  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  have  been  adjusted. 

DOCIS-THE  RABIES  ORDER, 

Mr.  COGHILL  (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  recent  increase  in  the 
number  of  mad  dogs  since  the  suspension 
of  the  ** rabies"  order  issued  by  the 
police,  he  will  give  instructions  for  that 
order  to  be  re-issued,  and  for  other  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  the  public ;  and,  whether 
he  has  any  information  to  show  that,  in 
Berlin,  where  all  dogs  are  at  all  times 
compulsorily  muzzled,  rabies  has  almost 
completely  disappeared  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Woktley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  reports  no  ab- 
normal increase  of  cases  in  April  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District.  We  have 
no  ofhcial  information  as  to  the  results 
of  whatever  may  be  the  practice  in 
Berlin. 

POST    OFFICE— CARRIAGE    OF    MAILS 
TO  CORNWALL. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
What  are  the  terms  of  the  existing  Mail 
Contract  with  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  carriage  of  Mails 
for  the  County  of  Cornwall,  relative  to 
the  power  of  the  Company  and  of  the 
Post  Office  respectively  to  stop  its  trains 
at  various  points ;  how  long  such  con- 
tract has  still  to  run ;  and,  whether  it 
can  be  terminated  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office  by  giving  any,  and,  if  so, 
what  notice  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Ratkes)  (Cambridge  University) : 
The  hours  and  fetops  of  the  mail  trains 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  are  de- 


termined by  a  Schedule  attached  to  the 
Mail  Contract.  As  regards  these  trains, 
the  Postmaster  General  may  require 
alterations  of  the  time  bill ;  but  the  Com- 
pany have  no  power  of  making  an  altera- 
tion, except  by  consent  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  contract  is  for  a  term  of 
five  years  from  December  1,  1 883,  and  is 
determinable  afterwards  by  notice  of  six 
months.  ^ 

INDIA  —  INDIAN    TELEGRAl'H 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr.  CONYBEARR  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Whether  he  is  now  in  a 
position  to  state  more  definitely  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  respecting 
the  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Officials;  and,  whe- 
ther he  can  now,'  or,  if  not,  how  soon, 
lay  before  the  House  the  Correspondence 
on  the  subject  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  state  definitely  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  respecting  the  Indian  Tele- 
graph Department.  The  Correspond- 
ence is  not  yet  complete,  and  it  would  be 
premature  to  lay  it  before  the  House. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)— THE  ANNUAL 

HOLIDAY. 

Sib  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
If  the  annual  holiday  of  one  month,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Post  Office  Circular  of 
November  30,  1886,  has  been  allowed 
to  the  overseers  in  the  sorting  branch  of 
the  General  Post  Office,  Dublin  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University)  : 
No,  Sir;  it  has  not.  The  case  of  the 
overseers  in  Dublin  is  being  considered, 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  officers 
in  London  and  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
decision,  when  arrived  at,  will  apply  to 
all  three  offices  in  common. 

FISHERY  COMMISSIONERS  (IRELAND)— 
TRAWLINO  IN    DONEGAL    BAY. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
(for  Mr.  Mac  Nbiu.)  (Donegal,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  Whether  the  Fishery 
Commissioners,  who  held  inquiries  last 
year  in  the  towns  of  Donegal  und  Killy- 
begs,  have  arrived  at  any,  and,  if  so,  what 
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decision  on  the  question  of  permitting  man^s  Journal  of  Tuesday  last,  addressed 

trawling  in  Donegal  Bay  ?  to  Dr.  Browne,  the  President  of  May- 

The  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDER  nooth  College,  which  does  not  exactly 

SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman)  tally  with  the  suggestions  contained  ia 

(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)   (who  replied)  the  hon.    Member's    Question,   but    in 

said  :  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  which  Lord  Qranard  describes  himself 

necessary  answer  for  this  Question,  as  as  being  "  quite  ready  to  assume  the 

the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  are  absent  responsibility''  for  the  evictions  on  his 

from  their  headquarters  on  duty.     But  Drumlish  estate. 

since  I  came  down  to  the  House  I  have  Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wish  to  ask 

received  a  telegram  from  Sir  Thomas  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 

Brady  to  the  effect  that  trawling  is  al-  whether  he  proposes  to  make  any  apo- 

lowed  on  a  part  of  Donegal  Bay,  and  logy  to   the   authorities  of   Maynooth 

the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  have  come  to  College  for  his   insinuation  that  they 

no  decision  as  to  prohibiting  it.  were  responsible  for  the  evictions  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order ! 

POST  OFFICE   (TELEGRAPH  DEPART-  Subsequentlv 

MENT)— TELEGRAPH  INSULATORS.  ^         ^    xrTvrrL  tt  a-dxtaxt  •        t 

n                   TTTTrLTTTiia    TT  A  T  T  cimm  COLONEL  KINQ-HARMAN,  lu  asKiug 

Colonel  HUGHES -HAL  LETT  i^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  personal  explanation, 
(Rochester)  asked  the  Postmaster  Gene-  3^^^  .  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
ral,  Whether  the  form  of  telegraph  ^^^^^  Longford  (Mr.  T.M.Hoaly)  either 
insulator  now  adopted  by  the  Telegraph  insinuated  or  stated  that  I  had  brought 
Department  is  the  subject  of  letters  a  charge  against  the  authorities  of  May- 
patent ;  and,  whether  the  patentee  is  in  ^^^^1,  0^11  I  wish  to  explain.  It 
the  service  of  the  Department ;  and,  if  ^j^  ^^  j^  ^^^  recollection  of  the  House 
so,  whether  the  Post  Office  pays  royalty  ^^^  ^^^^  j  ^i^  g  ^^g  ^^^^t  Lord  Gra- 
in respect  of  such  insulators,  or  whether  nard»8  agents  stated  that  his  Lordship 
the  insulators  are  purchased  in  the  ordi-  jjj  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  g  ^^.q  matter  to  the 
nary  manner  by  open  tender,  and  the  j^t  of  eviction ;  but  that  it  was  owing 

^""JS®  ^Sna^if^Q^i^'^^^^^^         f^  to  the  action  of  the  mortgagees  that 

The POSTMASTEE  GENERAL (Mr^  this   course  had   to  be  adopted.     The 

Baikes)    (Cambridge    University) :  In  j,^^    and   learned   Member   for  North 

reply  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  Longford  then  demanded  from  me  the 

I  have  to  state  that  the  form  of  telegraph  names  of  the  mortgagees.    I  had  not  in- 

insulator  generally  used  by  the  Post  ^^^^^^  ^^    j^^  ^^^^  ^  b^t  I  was  obliged, 

Office  18  the  subject  of  letters  patent  j^        ^^  ^^  ^jg  Question,   to  mention 

The  patentee  is  an  officer  of  the  Post  ^^at  the  mortgagees  were  the  Trustees 

Office;  but  no  separate  royalty  is  paid  of  Maynooth  College.    On  the  following 

in  respect  of  such  insulator.      The  msu-  Monday,  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 

later  can  only  be  obtained  from  one  firm,  /^y  Chance)  read  what  purported  to  be 

who  are  the  sole  makers  of  the  article,  \  ^^^^^  f^om  Lord  Granard's  agents  to 

and  therefore  open  tenders  cannot  be  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^he  MohiU  Union,  stating 

called  for.     The  pnco  paid  is  lOJe^.  per  ^^^^  his  Lordship's  estate  had  never  been 

insulator.  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.    The  hon. 

wTrrnrrTrkxra    /tt>i?t  Axrn\    t  c\x>r\  Member,  probably  from  the  excitement 

EVICTIONS    (lUELAND)— LORD  -  ,,        '  *        j.    j'j       j.         j  xi.          j     * 

GRANARD  moment,  did  not  road  the  end  of 

•.r         m     -EC      rr-riAx-fr    /V  /•      j      twt  v      tho  IcttCr,  which  WOUt  OU  BS  folloWS  I 

Mr.  T.  M,  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  ,„       '          ,            ,     ,         ,,.:.. 

for  (Mr.  Chance)  (Kilkenny,  S.)  asked  "  ^^  *^*^«'  unfortunately,  been  obliged  to 

Al-      -r*     1-           1.         TT   J       o        X          A.  press  for  payment  of  the  rente  now  overdue, 

the  Farhamentary  Under  Secretary   to  xhis  is  in  consequence  of  charges  on  the  estete, 

the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Who-  the  principal  one  being  the  interest   due  to 

ther  any  letter  from  Lord  Granard  has  Maynooth  College,  and  which  the  Trustees  state 

been  published,  denying  that  the  autho-  ^^®y  ^°  ^^^  ^^^^  themselves  justified  in  allowing 

rities  of  Maynooth  College  are,  either  ^"^  ^^^^  '°^  ^"'^"-        ,  ,,    ,, 

directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for  the  ^  °""  obediently, 

evictions  on  his  estate  ?  Darley  and  Roe. 

The   parliamentary  UNDER  I  think  the  House  will  see  that  I  was 

SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman)  justified   in  saying  that   the  agents  of 

(Kent,   Isle  of  Thanet)   (who  replied)  Lord  Granard's  said  that  the  mortgagees 

said :  A  letter  has  appeared  in  The  Free-  were  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College. 

Mr.  T,  J/,  nezlj 
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Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  After  the  state- 
mont  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, to  prevent  further  discussion,  I 
think  it  is  only  right,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  mortgagees  to  some  extent, 
to  say  that  it  was  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  himself  who  stated,  in 
reply  to  my  Question,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
mortgagees  that  these  evictions  occurred. 
I  asked  then  who  were  the  mortgagees, 
and  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man said  Maynooth  College.  It  was  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's 
original  statement  that  these  evictions 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  moii;- 
gagees  that  brought  out  the  names  of 
the  mortgagees ;  and  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  must  now  see,  owing 
to  the  letter  of  Lord  Granard  and  the 
statement-  of  Maynooth  College,  that 
these  evictions  in  no  sense  have  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
Maynooth  College. 

WAR  OFFICE  (ORDNANCE  DEPART- 
MENT) —  SMALL  ARMS  MANUFAC- 
TORY  AT  ENFIELD. 

Colonel  HUGHES-H  ALLETT 
(Eochester)  asked  the  Surveyor  General 
of  the  Ordnance,  How  many  reversed 
ratchet  barrels  have  been  manufactured 
at  Enfield,  approximately  ;  what  has 
been  the  rate  of  production  a-week 
during  January,  February,  March,  and 
April  of  this  year  ;  and,  how  many 
Enfield  Martini-Henry  rifles  have  been 
manufactured,  with  short  levers  and 
half  cock,  similar  in  pattern  to  those 
issued  experimentally  ? 

The  surveyor  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Northcote)  (Exeter)  :  Upwarda  of 
70,000  reversed-ratchet  barrels  have 
been  made  at  Enfield,  at  the  average 
rate,  during  the  present  year,  of  1,668 
per  week.  2 1 ,875  Enfield-Martini  rifles, 
similar  to  those  issued  experimentally, 
have  been  constructed.  Some  objections 
have  been  raised  in  detail  to  the  experi- 
mental weapons ;  and  arrangements  are 
now  in  progress  to  alter  the  main  sup- 
ply, so  as  to  meet  those  objections. 

ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY— EXTRA 
POLICE  IN  TIIE  NORTH  RIDING  OF 
TIPPER ARY. 

Mr.  p.  J.  O'BRIEN  (Tipperary,  N.} 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  At  what  date  or 
dates  the  43  men  stated  to  be  acting  as 


]  extra  police  in  the  North  Riding  of  Tip- 
perary were  appointed  for  that  duty ; 
whether  these  43  men  represent  the 
exact  number  by  which  the  Parlia- 
mentary quota  in  the  district  stands  re- 
duced ;  whether  the  district  is  at  present 
acknowledged  to  be  in  a  peaceful  con- 
dition, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  **  de- 
clared by  proclamation  to  bo  in  a  state 
of  disturbance  "  to  warrant  extra  police  ; 
and,  whether,  having  regard  to  these 
facts,  the  extra  police  will  bo  with- 
drawn, and,  if  necessary,  the  Parlia- 
mentary quota  restored  to  its  original 
number,  309  ? 

TflE  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1882,  64 
police  were  sent  to  the  North  Riding  of 
Tipperary,  and  on  the  4th  of  August 
following  50  men.  That  force  has  been 
gradually  reduced  to  the  present  number 
of  43.  The  question  of  extra  police  in 
counties  comes  under  the  consideration 
of  the  authorities  yearly ;  and  on  the 
last  occasion  the  matter  was  before  them 
the  Local  Authorities  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  district  of  the  North  Riding 
could  not  advise  the  withdrawal  of  the 
force. 

POST   OFFICE    (IRELAND)  —  UNSATIS- 
FACTORY  ARRANGEMENTS    IN 
TYRONE. 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid)  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  If  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  unsatisfactory 
postal  arrangements  at  present  existing 
at  Fintona,  County  Tyrone  ;  if  the  latest 
hour  for  posting  letters  is  6.50  p.m., 
although  a  train  carrying  the  mails  from 
surrounding  towns  passes  Fintona  with- 
out stopping  at  10  p.m. ;  and  whether 
he  will  in  future  cause  tho  mails  to  be 
despatched  by  this  train ;  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  latest  hour  for  posting  English 
letters  is  10.30  a.m.,  although  a  train 
passes  through  Fintona  at  2  p.m.,  con- 
necting at  Omagh  with  the  regular 
English  mail  train;  and,  whether  he 
will  cause  the  incoming  mails  to  be  de- 
livered at  Fintona  by  the  train  which 
now  passes  that  town  without  stopping 
at  3  a.m.,  but  which  carries  tho  in- 
coming mails  to  other  towns  further  on  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  My 
attention  had  not  been  previously  di- 
rected to  the  postal  arrangements  at 
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Fintona  a8  unsatisfactory.  The  letter 
box  closes  for  the  night  mail  as  late  as 
6.40  p.m.,  the  mail  bag  being  despatched 
to  Omagh  by  the  7.10  p.m.  train.  The 
arrival  of  the  night  mail  in  the  morning 
is  by  the  train  due  at  8.35  a.m.  The 
trains  to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers 
as  passing  through  Fintona  at  about  10 
p.m.  and  about  3  a.m.  respectively  are 
trains  recently  put  on  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Enniskillen  night  mail ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  considering 
the  amount  of  correspondence  from 
Fintona,  to  make  special  arrangements, 
and  to  incur  additional  expense,  in 
order  to  give  the  very  late  despatch  and 
the  very  early  arrival  now  suggested. 
The  day  mail  at  present  leaves  Fintona 
at  10.30  a.m.,  so  as  to  be  available,  not 
only  for  English  letters,  but  for  the 
down  day  mail  from  Omagh  for  Lon- 
donderry, and  it  is  undesirable  to  with- 
draw the  despatch  at  10.30  a.m.  In- 
quiry is,  however,  being  made  whether 
an  additional  despatch  for  the  English 
letters  from  Fintona  can  bemade  by  the 
train  at  2  p.m. ;  and  on  receiving  a  He- 
port  on  this  point  I  will  communicate 
further  with  the  hon.  Member. 

WRECK      COMMISSIONERS     COURT  — 

WRECK  OF  THE  CHANNEL  STKAMER 

••VICTORIA." 

Mr.  CHANNINO  (Northampton,  E.) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Whether,  in  view  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Wreck  Commissioners  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  the  Victoria 
near  Dieppe,  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
make  any  representations,  through  the 
Foreign  Office  or  otherwise,  to  the 
French  Authorities,  as  to  the  regula- 
tions for  sounding  fog-horns,  and  also 
as  to  the  omission  to  send  boats  from 
the  shore  to  rescue  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Victoria  ? 

The  SECEETARY  (Baron  Henry 
Db  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
I  would  refer  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
the  reply  I  gave  on  Monday  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Walworth  (Mr.  Isaacs). 
The  Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
will  be  communicated  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  with  a  view  to  its  being  brought 
before  the  French  Maritime  Authorities. 

FISHERIES  (SCOTLAND)- LOSS  OF  LIFE 
FROM  SHALLOW-DECKED  BOATS. 
Mr.  McDonald  CAMERON  (Wick, 

&c.)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
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of  Trade,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  frequent  loss  of  life 
among  the  Scottish  fishermen,  owing  to 
the  shallow- decked  boats  now  in  use  ; 
that  these  shallow- decked  boats  have 
only  a  few  inches  between  the  deck  and 
the  top  of  the  gunwale,  and  that  such 
frequent  loss  of  life  could,  in  most  in- 
stances, have  been  avoided  by  the  owners 
of  boats  being  compelled  to  adopt  some 
kind  of  safety  rail ;  and,  whether  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Department  to 
make  compulsory  the  adoption,  by  the 
owners  of  all  shallow-decked  fishing 
boats,  of  a  safety  rail  ? 

The  SECRETAEY  (Baron  Henry 
De  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
Be  presentations  have  been  made — which 
I  believe  to  be  true — that  life  is  lost 
from  the  decks  of  the  fishing  boats  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  the  bulwarks  are 
very  low.  The  boats  are  built  in  a  way 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  trade, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no  power 
to  make  the  adoption  of  a  safety  rail 
compulsory. 

FISHERIES  (SCOTLAND) -THE  BRITISH 

FISHERY   SOCIETY  —  NET  -  DRYING 

GROUNDS. 

Mr.  McDonald  CAMERON  (Wick, 
&c.)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  the  British  Fishery  Society 
has  appropriated,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, certain  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pultoneytown,  Wick,  which  at 
one  time  were  used  by  the  fishermen 
for  drying  and  mending  their  nets  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Universities) :  I  have  not  as 
yet  ascertained  how  the  facts  stand ;  but 
I  may  inform  the  hon.  Member  that 
fishermen  who  dry  and  mend  their  nets 
on  waste  lands  free  of  charge  under  the 
Act  2  Oeo.  III.,  c.  31,  do  not  thereby 
acquire  any  right  to  prevent  land  ca- 
pable of  cultivation  from  being  utilized. 
The  Act  only  gives  them  a  privilege  of 
free  use  of  land  which  happens  to  be  in 
a  condition  of  waste. 

INDIA— THE  FAMINE  GRANT. 

Sib  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  If  it  is  owing  to  the 
military  operations  in  Burmah  that  there 
is  no  surplus  for  1887-8  out  of  which 
the  Famine  Grant  can  bo  paid  ;  and,  if 
there  is  any  likelihood,  if  the  occupation 
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of  Burmali  continueB,  of  there  being  a 
surplus  available  for  tlie  Famine  Grant 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  [Sir  John  Qobst)  (Chntham) : 
It  ia  not  correc';  to  eay  tbat  it  is  owing 
to  the  military  operations  in  Burmah 
that  there  is  no  surplus  in  18H7-8  out 
of  which  the  Famine  Grant  can  be  paid. 
It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say  whe- 
ther there  is  likoly  to  be  a  surplus  avail - 
able  for  the  Famine  Grant  in  1886-9. 

THE  CONSTABULARY  — CASE  OF  EX- 
POLICE  SERGEANT  ESKETT. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Stato  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  it  is  the  case  that  es- 
Police  Sergeant  Eskett,  who  has  been 
compelled  to  retire  in  consequence  of 
being  permanently  injured  while  on  duty, 
has  only  been  allowed  a  pension  bused 
on  his  length  of  service,  while  the  custom 
is,  under  such  conditions,  to  allow  a  full 
pension  to  all  oERcerswho  are  compelled 
to  retire  through  being  injured  on  duty  ; 
and,  whether  he  will  reconsider  this 
case? 

TuE  UNDER  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  (Mr.  STUABT-WoRTLBr)  (Shef- 
fiold.  Hallam)  (who  replied)  aaid,  the 
ex-I'olice  Sergeant  referred  to  was  not 
allowed  a  special  pension,  because  the 
Home  Secretary  was  not  able  to  treat 
his  case  ae  one  of  disablement  caused  by 
injuries  whilst  on  duty.  He  regretted 
that  he  could  not  alter  that  decision. 

TUE  NATIONAL  DEBT  BILL. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
When  he  proposes  to  introduce  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Bill  ? 

The  chancellor oftrb exche- 
quer (Mr.  GoacHEN)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  I  hope  to-morrow. 

THE  SCOTCH  OHORCH  —  CHURCH 
BUILDING  IN  PITSLIGO,  ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE. 

Mr.  E88LEMONT  (Aberdeen,  E.) 
asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  hia 
attention  has  been  dirooted  to  the  oir* 
cumstancea  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posal to  build  a  new  church  in  the 
parish  of  Pitsligo,  County  Aberdeen- 
shire, whereby,  against  the  unanimous 
pr:)lc8ts  of  the  Heritors,  the  Presbytery, 
relying  upoa  a  very  old  and  all  but  ob- 
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solete  statute,  propose  to  compel  the 
erection  of  a  building  to  accommodate 
1,150  persons,  practically  the  whole 
church-going  population  of  the  parish, 
notwithstanding  that  there  are  seroral 
other  churches  in  the  parish,  and  that 
the  attendance  at  the  old  church,  for 
which  the  new  one  ia  proposed  to  be 
substituted,  never  exceeds  250  persons ; 
and,  should  he  find  the  circumstances 
substantially  as  stated,  is  he  able  to  take 
any  steps  to  prevent  this  expenditure  of 
public  money  ? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonalu)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities)  r  I  do  not  think 
that  a  Presbytery  can  insist  on  a  church 
being  built  to  accommodate  practically 
the  whole  church-going  population  of  a 
parish ;  and  the  Courts  of  Law  have 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  any  Court  of 
Presbytery  from  overstepping  its  au- 
thority. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  take  any  action  in 
such  a  matter. 

INLAND  REVENUE  —  FARMERS'  HE- 
TURNS  TO  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Mb.  LLEWELLYN  (Somerset,  N.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  he  will  sanction  a  form  of 
balance  sheet,  similar  to  that  now  used 
in  certain  parte  of  England,  for  farmers 
submitting  their  accounts  to  the  Com- 
misaioners  f 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square)  :  I  find  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  officers  consider  that  there  are 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  suggestion  made  bymj 
hon.  Friend  ;  but  I  will  inquire  further 
into  the  possibility  of  facilitating  the  task 
of  farmers  in  submitting  their  accounts 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Income  Tax. 

PRISONS  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES)— 
IIILLBANK  PRISON. 

Me.  FELL  PEASE  (York,  N.K., 
Cleveland)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  If  orders 
have  been  given  to  Colonel  Lodge  or 
any  other  official  to  have  preparations 
made  in  Millbank  Prison  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Grst-clasB  misdemeanants ;  and, 
if  so,  why  he  anticipates  a  large  increase 
of  such  persoos  requiring  first-clasa 
accommodation  ? 

TuE  UNDER  SECRETARY  oF 
STATE  (Mr.  STUABT-WoaiLKr)  (Shef- 
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field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  First- 
class  misdemeanants  used  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  Gold  bath  Fields  Prison, 
which  is  now  closed.  They  are  at  pre- 
sent generally  confined  in  Holloway 
Prison,  where  the  accommodation  is 
wanted  for  ordinary  prisoners,  who  have 
constantly  to  be  removed  from  thence 
for  want  of  room.  The  Directors  of 
Prisons  have,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  determined  to  place 
all  first-class  misdemeanants  in  Millbank 
Prison.  The  orders  given  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Millbank  have  been  to  appro- 
priate part  of  a  Pentagon  there,  which 
is  used  for  female  prisoners,  and  is  never 
full,  to  the  use  of  male  prisoners,  both 
first-class  misdemeanants  and  ordinary 
prisoners.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
no  reason  to  anticipate  an  increase  of 
first-class  misdemeanants. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
Do  I  understand  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  say  that  the  modification 
arrived  at  a  few  years  ago,  by  which 
first-class  misdemeanants  were  erased  as 
a  class,  has  since  been  changed  ? 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY  :  I  think 
the  hon.  Member  had  better  give  Notice 
of  that  Question. 

POST  OFFICE— TELEGRAMS  FROM 

LIVERPOOL  TO  BREMEN, 

vid  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  BADEN-POWELL  (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale)  asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  Liverpool 
merchants  and  brokers  at  present  send 
telegrams  from  Liverpool  to  firemen  and 
Havre,  vid  New  York,  because  they 
thereby  save  from  one  and  a- half  to  two 
hours  of  the  time  ordinarily  occupied  by 
telegrams  passing  over  the  direct  Go- 
vernment line  and  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company's  cable,  and  that  the  increased 
expense  and  delay  is  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  business ;  and,  whether  he  can 
now  state  that  any  steps  have  been 
taken  to  remedy  this,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  letter  from  the  General 
Post  Oflace  of  Ist  February,  1887,  to  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  Since 
the  hon.  Member's  Question  was  placed 
on  the  Notice  Paper,  I  have  ascertained 
upon  inquiry  that  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company  has  accepted  from  merchants 
in  Liverpool  messages  for  Havre,  and 
.  that  such  messages  have  been  paid  for 
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at  the  tariff  from  England  to  America 
and   from   America   to   France.     This 

Eractice  is  contrary  to  the  agreement 
etween  the  Department  and  the  Com- 
pany, and  is  not  followed  by  any  other 
American  Cable  Company.  The  average 
time  taken  in  the  transmission  of  me8« 
sages  between  Havre  and  Liverpool  is 
under  an  hour,  and  there  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  some  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  the  saving  can  be  as  stated 
in  the  hon.  Member's  Question.  I  am 
informed  by  the  American  Telegraph 
Companies  that  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  messages  for  Bremen  having  been 
sent  over  their  lines.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  telegraphic  communication 
between  England  and  the  neighbouring 
Continental  coim tries  is  at  the  present 
time  receiving  my  earnest  considera- 
tion. 

WAYS  AND    MEANS— THE    FINANCIAL 

RESOLUTIONS— THE  TOBACCO 

DUTIES. 

Mr.  hooper  (Cork,  S.E.)  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
any,  and,  if  so,  what,  steps  were  taken 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  Irish  tobacco 
manufacturers,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
views  of  other  manufacturers  were  ob- 
tained, at  a  meeting  of  trade  representa- 
tives, preceding  the  concession  made  re- 
cently to  cigar  manufacturers ;  whether, 
in  the  event  of  a  rebate  of  4(f.  per  lb. 
being  granted  to  Irish  roll  tobacco  manu- 
facturers on  all  stock  on  hand  on  the  21st 
instant,  any  loss  would  be  likely  to  even- 
tually result  to  the  Eevenue ;  and,  whe- 
ther any  protests  have  been  received 
against  the  granting  of  this  suggested 
rebate ;  and,  if  so,  from  how  many 
manufacturers  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England,  respectively.  

feB  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJER  (Mr.  Goschiw)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  I  have  previously  in- 
formed the  House,  I  think,  that  the  con- 
cession made  to  the  cigar  trade  was  not 
made  in  consequence  of  a  meeting  of 
manufacturers.  I  saw  a  deputation, 
mainly  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  working  men  engaged  in  the  cigar 
trade,  and  I  afterwards  ascertained  that 
the  cigar  trade  could  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. I  have  taken  no  steps  myself, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Budget,  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  any  manufac- 
turers, English  or  Irish;  but  representa- 
tives of  various  branches  of  the  manu- 
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facturing  trade  pressed  upon  me  to 
receive  deputations.  I  received  the  de- 
putations, but  made  no  concessions,  find- 
ing I  could  not  make  them.  Loss  would 
certainly  accrue  to  the  Revenue  from 
granting  a  rebate  on  all  stock  in  hand 
on  the  21st  instant.  No  protests  have 
been  received  from  any  manufacturers 
against  the  grant  of  a  rebate.  No  manu- 
facturer would  object  to  a  proceeding 
which  would  benefit  him  at  the  expense 
of  the  Revenue. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Childers  (Edinburgh, 

8.), 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said:  What  I  under- 
stood was  that  the  cigar  trade  might  be 
treated  on  a  separate  footing  from  the 
rest  of  the  tobacco  trade  without  injus- 
tice being  done  to  any  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.) : 
Can  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say  what 
would  be  the  total  loss  to  the  Revenue 
if  the  concession  claimed  by  Irish  roll 
manufacturers  was  made  ? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN :  I  could  not  say  with- 
out knowing  what  the  stock  would  be.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  make  any  con- 
cession to  the  Irish  roll  manufacturers 
that  would  not  be  made  to  the  roll 
manufacturers  of  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

POST   OFFICE— MAIL   BAGS   FOR  IRE- 
LAND ON  SUNDAY  EVENINGS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (Sligo,  S.)  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  a  mail  bag 
is  despatched  from  the  Irish  Office  on 
Sunday  evenings  to  Euston  to  catch  the 
Irish  Mail;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
offer  any  facilities  to  the  public,  by 
establishing  one  central  office,  for  de- 
spatch of  Irish  letters  on  Sundays,  and 
thereby  do  away  with  great  inconve- 
nience felt  by  Irish  residents  and  others 
in  London. 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
IIaikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  There 
is  an  arrangement  by  which  a  mail  bag 
can  be  sent  from  the  Irish  Office  when 
necessary ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
a  bag  is  not  often  sent.  As  regards  the 
facilities  for  posting  letters  for  Ireland 
by  the  public,  as  the  hon.  Member  is, 
no  doubt,  aware,  post  offices  in  London 
are  closed  generally  on  Sunday ;  and  I 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any 
change  in  this  respect.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  arrangement  by  which  letters 
for  the  Irish  Mail  (among  other  iuail8)| 


if  prepaid  with  an  extrahalfpenny  stamp, 
can  be  posted  in  a  special  letter-box  at 
the  Euston  Railway  Station  all  day  up 
to  8.20  p.m.  on  Sunday,  and  this  has 
hitherto  been  found  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  public. 

OPEN  AIR  MEETINGS  (METROPOLIS)- 
ARREST  OF  CHAPMAN  AND  KEMP. 

Mil.  PICKERSGILL  (Bethnal  Green, 
S.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  the 
police  applied  for  the  warrant  upon 
which  Chapman  and  Kemp  were  arrested ; 
and,  if  so,  why  they  did  not  -proceed 
against  them  by  summons ;  why  the 
warrant,  which  was  issued  on  the  4th 
May,  was  not  acted  upon  until  the 
8th  May ;  whether  Chapman  and  Kemp 
were  arrested  in  Sancroft  Street,  where 
they  had  assembled  with  a  number  of 
other  persons  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  meeting,  as  usual;  whether,  at  the 
hearing  of  the  charge,  the  police,  in 
reply  to  the  magistrate,  stated  that 
Chapman  and  Kemp  were  known  to 
them,  and  that  they  would  appear  on 
remand;  and,  whether  Chapman  and 
Kemp  were  then  released  upon  their 
own  recognizances  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart-Woutley)  (Shef- 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
police  applied  for  a  warrant  because 
Chapman  and  Kemp  could  not  be 
arrested  at  the  time  of  the  committing 
of  the  offence,  and  their  addresses  were 
not  known.  The  hon.  Member  is  aware 
that  the  issue  of  a  warrant,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a 
magistrate,  and  must  be  preceded  by  an 
information  on  oath.  I  understand  that 
May  8  was  the  first  day  upon  which 
Chapman  and  Kemp  were  seen  after  the 
issue  of  the  warrants.  Chapman  was 
arrested  in  Kennington  Road  on  the 
way  to  Sancroft  Street.  There  were  a 
number  of  persons  assembled  there  at 
the  time,  and  he  did  express  himself  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  intended  to  ad- 
dress a  meeting.  He  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  late  to  do  so.  Kemp  was 
arrested  in  Blackfriars  Road.  After 
being  arrested  Chapman  and  Kemp  gave 
their  addresses,  and  accordingly  the 
police  made  at  the  bearing  the  statement 
set  out  in  the  hon.  Member's  fourth 
Question.  They  were  released  on  their 
recognizances,   the  police   offering  no 
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opposition,  as  the  addresses  had  been 
given. 

PUBLIC    BILLS -BILLS  RELATING   TO 
PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  having  regard  to  the  nu- 
merous Bills  now  before  this  House 
dealing  with  various  statutes  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  Parliamentary  Elections, 
and  proposing  amendments  in  the  laws 
regulating  elections  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Government  will  consent  to 
the  Second  Beading  of  all  such  Bills 
pro  formAy  with  the  view  of  their  being 
considered  by  a  Select  Committee  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smii*h)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  As  these 
Bills  involve  matters  of  principle  as  well 
as  of  detail.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  not  think  that  they  can  give  effect  to 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  second  readings  of  the  Bills  should 
be  taken  without  debate. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS— MINIS- 
TERIAL RESPONSIBILITY  —  THE 
CHIEF  SECRETARY  FOR  IRELAND. 

Mr.    CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 

(Stirling,  &c.)  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether  it  is  intended  by 
the  Government  that  Questions  addressed 
to  the  Minister  responsible  to  this  House 
for  the  conduct  of  Irish  Affairs  shall  be 
habitually  answered  by  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  the  Thanet 
Division  of  Kent,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed unpaid  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  whether  there  is  any 
precedent  for  such  an  arrangement ;  and, 
whether  a  similar  delegation  of  duties 
will  be  applied  to  other  Departments  of 
State,  of  which  the  responsible  Head 
and  certain  of  his  subordinate  officers 
are  simultaneously  Members  of  the 
House? 

TiiE  FIRST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  The  ar- 
rangement to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman refers  has  been  made  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  the  Chief 
Secretary,  to  meet  the  pressing  demands 
made  upon  his  time  at  the  present 
moment  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties.  No  inference  must 
be  drawn  from  that  circumstance,  either 
that  the  arrangement  is  intended  to  be 
permanent,  or  that  it  will  affect  any  other 

Mr.  Stuart-  WortUy 


Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  the  present  Chief  Secretary  is 
more  involved  in  Irish  business  than  was 
the  late  Mr.  Forster,  or  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
or  the  late  Chief  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  apprehend 
that  the  hon.  Member  is  aware  that  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  is  greatly  in- 
volved in  work;  but  whether  more  so 
than  the  Gentlemen  he  has  named  I 
cannot  say. 

Me.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Does  the  fact  that  another  hon.  Member 
of  the  Irish  Administration  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  resides  in 
Ireland,  diminish  or  increase  the  labours 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  am  surprised 
at  the  Question  of  the  right  hun.  Gentle- 
man. He  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
mode  in  which  Public  Business  is  con- 
ducted to  be  able  to  answer  the  Question 
himself. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACTS  (IRE- 
LAND)  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Mb.  T.  M.  he  alt  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  wish  to  ask  some  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  refer  me  to  one  of  their  Col- 
leagues who  can  answer  a  Question  put 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  the  other  night. 
There  is  a  Bill  down  to-night  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Mid  Armagh  (Sir  James  Corry)from 
which  the  blocks  have  been  withdrawn. 
I  wish  to  know,  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  support  the 
hon.  Baronet  in  restricting  the  Bill  to 
Belfast  alone ;  or,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  support  tlie  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  to  all  Ireland  ? 

The  first  LORD  of  thb  TREA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  My  right  hon.  Friend 
and  Colleague  the  Chief  Secretary  is  the 
only  Member  of  the  Government  who 
can  answer  that  Question,  and  he  is  not 
in  his  place  just  now. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  say  why  the  Irish  Chief 
Secretary  cannot  be  in  his  place  to  an- 
swer a  Question  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  am  sure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  in  his 
place  had  he  the  slightest  notion  that 
the  Question  would  be  asked, 
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Subsequently, 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  said  :  I  wish 
to  aak  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentlomaa  the  Member  for  the  Isle  ol* 
Thanet  and  Farliamentary  Under  BO' 
cretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, whether  ho  can  give  the  House 
any  iaformation,  either  from  his  con' 
ferencee  with  the  Irish  Secretary  or  not, 
as  to  whether  Her  Uojoatj's  Government 
will  vote  in  support  of  the  hoa.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Mid  Armagh  (Sir  James 
Corry)  in  moving  to  restrict  to  Belfast 
the  franchise  which  the  Dill  proposes  to 
extend  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? 

TiiK  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kisg-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet) :  The  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Armagh  has  brought  in  the 
Bill  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber refers  entirely  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  has  taken  the  course  which 
seems  to  him  best  calculated  tu  effect 
his  object. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  That  is  not  an 
answer  to  my  Question.  My  Question 
is,  whether  he  can  infurm  the  House 
if  Hor  Majesty's  Government  intend  to 
support  tho  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Mid  Armagh  in  restricting  to  one 
particular  borough  an  Act  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  ? 

CoLo.NEL  KING-HARMAN:  When 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Armagh  brings 
forward  his  Bill  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing what  course  the  QoTemment  vill 
adopt 
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PARUyVSIENT    —   THE      HAt.F  -  PAST 

TWELVE    O'CLOCK   RULE— ■■  BLOCK- 

ISU"    OK   SCOTCH    BILLS. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  fDundee) :  I 
wi»h  to  ask  the  First  I^ord  of  the  Trea- 
sury a  Question  with  reference  to  a  largo 
number  of  Blocking  Notices  which  ap- 
pear on  the  Paper  to-day  against  Scotch 
Bills,  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  S[ember  for  Wigtonshire  (Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell).  It  will  be  conTenient  to 
know  whether  these  Notices  imply  that 
the  Oovomment  intends  to  oppose  the 
liills  against  which  blocks  have  been 
placed  ? 

Mr.  henry  E.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) ;  I  should  also  like  to  ask 
whether  it  was  not  laid  down  from  the 
Chair  two  or  three  years  ago  that  sya- 
tematic  blocking,  by  one  lumber,  of  & 


large  number  of  Bills  is  a  vlolatioii  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House? 

The  FIRST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  I  have 
not  seen  the  Bills  to  which  the  hoa. 
Member  refers ;  but  if  he  wiil  give  me 
Notice,  I  shall  put  myself  in  a  position 
to  give  him  an  answer.  I  should  say, 
as  a  rule,  that  the  blocks  put  on  the 
Paper  by  Members  of  the  Uovemment 
oro  rather  given  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  discussing  them  at  an  hour  when  the 
Bills  can  be  discussed  than  to  be  taken 
as  a  distinct  Notice  of  opposition.  As 
to  the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry 
H.  Fowler),  I  am  not  aware  whether 
aach  a  ruling  was  given  or  not. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  MOTION. 

ARMY-RT0RE8  AND  MUNITIONS  OF 
WAR  (VOTES  IN  SUPPLY). 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
(Paddington,  S.)  drew  attention  to  a 
Return  moved  for  by  him  showing — 

"  ^1]  The  Annual  Votcifor  Storeaand  Maoi- 
tioDH  of  War  from  1870-1  to  18SG.7,  eidusive 
of  Votes  of  Credit ;  (2)  The  amounts  allotted 
out  of  Votes  of  Credit  and  SupplemontaTv  Eati- 
nmtes,  duiiag  the  same  pcrioil,  for  purchttse  of 
Stores  and  Munitions  of  War;  (3)  The  amounts 
allotted  to  the  Navy  out  of  AqquhI  Votes; 
and  (1)  The  nmounts  allotted  to  tho  Navv  out 
of  Votci  of  Credit  and  Supplementary  ^ati- 


The  noble  Lord  said,  that  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  a  Notico  of  opposi- 
tion had  been  placed  against  it  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner), 
and  he  now  begged  to  move  that  the 
Motion  for  the  Return  be  withdrawn 
and  the  Order  discharged,  fur  the  reason 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  hod 
kindly  promised  to  lay  the  information 
before  Parliament  on  his  own  initiative. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  noble  Lord  baa 
done  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  matter. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Order  ditcharged. 

ORDERS    OF  TEE   LAY. 


DUKE  OF  CONNAUOHTS  LEAVE  BILL. 

ti:  mUiam  Btiiry  Swiith.Kr.SterHain  Slaa- 

hope.  Sir  John  Oorit. ) 

[sill  228.]      SBCOND  RBADIXO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Tire     UNDER     SECRETARY    op 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Sir  Johh  Gorst) 
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(Ohatbam),  in  rising  to  move  that  tbo 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
there  were  no  loss  tban  five  Notices  of 
objection  to  it.  The  terms  in  which  the 
objections  were  expressed  were  so  short 
and  concise  that  he  was  unable  to  gather 
from  them  the  reasons  which  actuated 
the  hoD.  Members  in  giving  those  No- 
tices. The  only  one  which  condescended 
to  reasons  was  that  of  the  bon.  Member 
for  Leicester  (Mr.  Picton).  He  (Sir 
John  Gorst)  would  answer,  as  well  as  he 
could,  such  objections  as  he  was  able  to 
find.  He  rather  gathered,  from  a  Ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea,  that  there  was  in  the  hon. 
Member's  mind — and  he  understood  in 
the  minds  of  some  other  hon.  Members 
— a  doubt  as  to  whether  such  a  Bill  was 
necessary.  It  was  rendered  necessary 
by  an  old  Statute,  53  Geo,  III.,  which 
was  repeated  in  the  now  operative 
Statute,  the  3  and  4  Will  IV.,  c.  75, 
Clause  79  of  which  provides — 

"  That  tho  return  to  Europe,  or  the  departure 
from  India  with  tho  intent  to  return  to  Europe, 
of  any  Governor  General  of  India,  Governor, 
Member  of  Council,  or  Commander-in-Chief, 
shall  be  deemed  a  resignation  or  voidanco  of 
his  Office  and  employment." 

Therefore,  if  His  Royal  Highness  tho 
Duke  of  Oonnaugbt  loft  Bombay  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  to  this  country,  he 
would  ip80  facto  lose  his  appointment. 
If  he  had  been  allowed  to  leave  his 
appointment,  and  had  then  been  re- 
appointed on  his  return,  it  would  have 
been  regarded  by  many  persons  as  an 
improper  evasion  of  the  Statute  he  had 
just  read.  There  was  another  objection 
— that  the  condition  of  India  might  be 
such  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Bombay  Army  should  be  absent.  The 
Bill  did  not  enact  that  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  to 
come  home.  The  Bill  would  be  per- 
missive; and  only  provided  that  the 
Viceroy  of  India — who  was  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  ludia — might,  should 
ho  think  tho  circumstances  of  tho  time 
admitted  it,  grant  such  leave  for  three 
months  to  enable  him  to  return  to  this 
country.  He  had  gathered  also  that  there 
was  a  feeling  on  tho  part  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  the  Revenues  of  India  might 
be  burdened  by  the  salary  of  an  ofEcial 
not  attending  to  his  duties  there.  That 
was  a  misconception,  as  the  effect  of  the 
Bill,  if  enacted,  would  only  be  to  enable 

Sir  John  Qont 


His  Eoyal  Highness  to  retium  to  this 
country  without  resigning  his  commandi 
but  would  not  enable  him  to  draw  his 
salary  during  his  absence. 

SiE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy,  &c.) :  It  is  not  in  the  Bill. 

SiK  JOHN  GORST  said,  it  was  not 
there  because  it  was  not  necessary.  The 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to, 
which  ho  had  already  referred,  said 
that— 

'^  If  any  of  the  specified  officials  should  leave 
the  Presidency,  &c.,  to  which  ho  belonged,  the 
salary  and  allowances  belonging  to  his  Office 
should  not  be  paid  or  payable  to  any  agent 
or  person  to  his  use." 

The  Act  would  not  be  disturbed  by  that 
Bill  if  passed  ;  therefore,  no  part  of  His 
Royal  Highness's  pay  or  allowances 
would  become  payable  to  him. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
(Kincardine) :  What  about  the  pay  as 
Member  of  the  Council  ? 

Sir  JOHN  GORST  said,  he  believed 
that  His  Royal  Highness  received  no  pay 
as  a  Member  of  the  Council ;  but  if  he 
did,  that  would  share  the  same  fate  under 
the  Act.  He  did  not  think  he  need  at 
that — or,  indeed,  at  any — stage  of  the 
Bill  argue  the  general  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  desirable  that  His  Royal 
Highness  should  be  present  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 
[  Cheers.']  He  accepted  that  cheer  as  show- 
ing that  the  whole  House  agreed  with 
him  in  what  he  had  just  indicated.  He 
now  came  to  another  objection.  He 
understood  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  objected  to  the  Bill  as  a 
measure  specially  relating  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  and  not  a  general  Bill  dealing 
with  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1833. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  a  strong 
case  for  a  general  repeal  of  those 
provisions  of  tho  Act  of  1833  which 
were  referred  to.  When  that  Act  was 
passed  the  only  way  a  person  could  come 
to  this  country  from  India  or  return  to 
India  from  this  country  was  by  sailing 
ship  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  a 
passage  which  would  occupy  three  or 
four,  or  even  as  much  as  nine  months. 
It  might  be  a  very  proper  provision 
then ;  but  now  when  the  passage  was 
made— or  would  be  made  under  the  new 
contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company — in  16  or  17  days,  and 
had  actually  been  done  in  15  days ; 
when  it  was  possible  also  by  means  of 
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the  electric  telegraph  to  recall  an  officer 
to  his  post  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  the 
Ilouse  would  see  that  the  reasons  which 
might  have  influenced  Parliament  to 
pass  that  Act  no  longer  existed,  at  any 
rate  in  anything  like  the  same  degree. 
The  fact  of  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught  de- 
siring to  come  home  for  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  had,  no  douht,  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Parliament  ought  not 
now  to  bo  asked  to  repeal  that  section  of 
the  old  Act  altogether.  It  had  occurred 
to  his  mind,  however,  that  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  proceeded  in 
that  fashion,  hon.  Members  might  have 
accused  the  Government  of  trying  to 
alter  the  law  under  cover  of  a  Bill  for 
an  apparently  different  purpose;  and 
although  the  Government  did  not  often 
get  credit  for  frankness  and  candour  in 
thoir  proceedings — [laughttr'\ — he  was 
sure  that  hon.  Members  would  say  that 
on  that  occasion,  at  all  events,  its  proce- 
dure had  been  candid  and  frank.  There- 
fore, if  the  Government  had  proceeded  by 
a  general  Bill  it  might  have  been  made 
matter  of  objection.  But  there  was  a 
more  serious  objection  to  a  General  Bill 
than  that,  and  it  was  that  in  Indian 
legislation  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  home  to  proceed  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  not  to  tamper  with 
the  laws  of  India  without  consulting 
the  Indian  Government  itself.  It  was 
a  matter  which  took  some  time.  On 
such  a  question  the  Government  of 
India  itself  would  not  proceed  rashly ; 
it  would  refer  the  question  to  the  pro- 
vincial Government,  and  hear  the  opi- 
nion of  that  Government  before  it  would 
form  or  indicate  its  own  opinion  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and  that  also  would 
tako  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 
The  course  which  the  Government  had 
adopted,  and  which  he  hoped  would 
commend  itself  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  House,  was  in  this  particular  case 
to  proceed  by  special  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  statutory  authority  to 
the  Viceroy  of  India  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility to  give  leave  of  absence  to  the 
Duke  of  Connaught.  Having  so  dealt 
with  this  special  case,  at  more  leisure 
and  when  the  time  of  Parliament  was 
better  able  to  bo  devoted  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, the  Government  intended  to  bring 
this  old  Statute  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  present  law  might  be 
altered  or  not.    He  hoped  the  House 
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would  consent  to  that  course  being 
adopted,  and  agree  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill.  lie  begged  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (5tr  John  Gorst,) 

Mb.  DILLWYN  (Swansea,  Town)  in 
rising  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months,  said, 
that  he  had  understood  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
that  the  Government  might  have  given 
His  Hoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  leave  to  come  home  without 
initiating  any  special  legislation,  but 
that  the  Government  on  the  whole  con- 
sidered it  desirable  that  this  Bill  should 
be  passed. 

Sir  JOHN  GORST  said,  that  he  had 
said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  His 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
coming  home  except  the  fact  that  by 
doing  so  he  would  have  to  resign  his 
command,  and  that  if  he  did  so  the 
Government  might  re-appoint  him.  The 
Government  did  not  adopt  that  course, 
for  the  reason  that  it  might  be  considered 
an  evasion  of  the  Statute. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  quite  under- 
stood what  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  said.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  there  was  no  intention  at  present  to 
repeal  the  Statute,  which  he  considered 
a  very  salutary  one.  For  many  reasons 
he  was  extremely  unwilling  to  bring  for- 
ward this  Resolution,  and  he  only  did 
so  from  a  sense  of  duty.  [CriM  of 
'^  Oh  !  "]  He  considered  it  was  advis- 
able that  those  who  were  opposed  to  this 
measure  should  express  their  opinions 
frankly  and  fairly.  There  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  outside  the  House  on  this 
point,  that  there  were  many  exalted  per- 
sonages in  this  country  who  received 
high  appointments  over  the  heads  of 
other  officers  in  consequence  of  their 
connection  with  the  Throne — appoint- 
ments which  they  would  not  have  re- 
ceived otherwise.  That  was  believed  to 
be  so,  not  only  in  the  case  of  his  Boyal 
Highness,  but  in  the  case  of  other  per- 
sonages who  had  chief  commands  en- 
trusted to  them  in  this  country.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  ground  on  which 
he  now  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 
In  doing  so  he  wished  emphatically  to 
declare  to  the  House  that  it  was  not 
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from  any  want  of  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty 
or  respect  for  His  Boyal  Highness, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  an  estimable 
person  and  an  excellent  officer ;  but  he 
contended  that  if  these  appointments 
were  given  to  exalted  personages  they 
ought  to  hold  them  upon  the  conditions 
on  which  other  persons  held  them.  His 
Hoyal  Highness — or  whoever  else  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  in  India — 
enjoyed  high  pay,  great  power,  a  good 
position,  and  many  great  privileges. 
What  he  said  was  this— and  he  thought 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country 
agreed  with  him — that  those  who  had 
this  great  power  and  these  great  privi- 
leges, on  account  of  their  relationship 
to  the  Throne — which  he  did  not  com- 
plain of — should  take  the  rou^h  with 
the  smooth  —  that  they  should  not 
have  all  the  good  things,  but  should 
take  the  disabilities  and  the  incon- 
veniences  which  attached  to  the  positions 
with  which  they  were  entrusted.  That 
was  his  chief  reason  for  moving  the  re- 
jection of  this  Bill.  He  was  bound  to 
say  that  the  House  were  askod  to  grant 
these  special  privileges  to  His  Boyal 
Highness  at  a  very  unseasonable  time. 
[An  hon.  Member  :  The  Jubilee.] 
Mr.  Dillywn  said  he  would  say  nothing 
about  the  year  of  Jubilee  ;  but  the 
political  horizon  of  India  was  not  so 
satisfactory  that  just  now,  of  all  other 
times,  they  should  give  to  his  Hoyal 
Highness  leave  to  come  home  to  see  his 
respected  mother.  He  almost  doubted 
whether  his  Eoyal  Highness  himself 
would  wish  to  leave  India  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis.  They  had  troops  on  the 
North- West  Frontier,  where  they  did 
not  know  what  might  turn  up ;  and  in 
Burmah,  again,  they  had  a  considerable 
army.  He  had  now  stated,  he  hoped 
with  all  respect  to  Her  Majesty  and  his 
Boyal  Highness,  the  reasons  that  had 
induced  him  to  make  this  Motion.  He 
repeated  that  it  was  a  sense  of  duty 
only  which  impelled  him  to  move  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill. 

Sir  JOHN  SWINBUENE  (Stafford- 
shire,  Lichfield),  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  said,  that  high  places  in 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  being 
filled  by  exalted  personages.  He  would 
refer  to  a  few  examples.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  acquit  him  of  any 
want  of  respect  or  loyalty  to  the  Queen 
in  the  course  he  was  taking.  In 
the  first  place,  His  Boyal  Highness  the  | 
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Duke  of  Cambridge — the  Commander* 
in- Chief — had  never  served  as  ensigpiy 
lieutenant,  captain,  major,  or  lieutenant- 
colonel.     [Cries  of  "Order!  "] 

Mr.  PULESTON  (Devonport) :  I  rise 
to  Order.  I  wish  to  submit  to  you.  Sir, 
whether  the  hon.  Baronet  is  in  Order, 
and  is  speaking  to  the  Question  before 
the  House,  in  referring  to  the  names  of 
these  Boyal  personages,  who  hold  ap- 
pointments in  the  Army,  as  he  is  pro- 
ceeding to  do  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  specific  point 
of  this  Bill  is  the  question  of  leave  to 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  The  hon.  Member  certainly 
appears  to  me  to  be  travelling  beyond 
the  question  before  the  House  in  dis- 
cussing the  position  of  the  members  of 
the  Boyal  Family. 

Mr.  E.  BOBEBTSON  (Dundee):  I 
wish  to  know.  Sir,  whether,  in  discuss- 
ing this  Bill,  we  shall  not  be  at  liberty 
to  consider  the  practice  of  appointing  to 
high  positions  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
members  of  the  Boyal  Family  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEB:  That  would  cer- 
tainly  be  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  ABTHUB  O'CONNOB  (Done- 

§al,  E.)  :  On  the  question  of  Order,  Mr. 
peaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  whe- 
ther you  will  be  good  enough  to  direct 
the  Clerk  at  the  Table  to  take  down 
that  ruling  as  a  precedent  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKFiB :  I  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

Sir  JOHN  SWINBUBNE  said,  he 
brought  the  other  cases  forward  as  an 
illustration  of  his  argument;  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  Speaker's  ruling, 
he  should  try  to  avoid  them.  But  there 
were  in  the  Army  and  Navy  three  or 
four  of  the  highest  positions  held  by 
exalted  persons,  and  the  consequenoe 
was  that  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
had  been  precluded  from  obtaining 
these  high  appointments.  [^Criea  of 
"No,  no!"]  He  would  give  as  an 
illustration  the  case  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Southampton  (Admiral 
Sir  John  Commerell) — one  of  the  most 
gallant  Admirals  in  the  Navy — who 
found  that  his  prospects  of  hoisting  his 
flag  as  Commander  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron  were  very  materially 
diminshed 

Mr.  SPEAKEB:  The  clause  of  this 
Bill — and  the  only  clause — relates  to  the 
return  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cp^naught  withoi^t  the  resignation  of 
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his  appointment,  and  tho  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  are  not  pertinent  to  that. 

8iR  JOHN  SWINBURNE  said,  that 
in  seconding  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea,  he  merely  wished 
to  suggest  that  an  opportunity  had  oc- 
curred when  His  Royal  Highness — 
finding  his  Eoyal  duties  incompatible 
with  his  military  duties — might  grace- 
fully retire  from  the  post  he  filled  and 
allow  some  distinguished  military  officer 
to  take  his  place.  He  would  only  refer 
for  a  moment  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  ineffective  service  both  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  consequence  of  these  posi- 
tions being  held  by  persons  of  exalted 
social  rank.  Our  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates now  amounted  to  £31,000,000, 
and  one-sixth  of  that  was  for  pay,  pen- 
sions, and  retirements,  because  naval 
and  military  officers  could  see  no  chance 
of  promotion,  or  of  obtaining  these  high 
positions.  There  were  now  somo  600  or 
700  lieutenants  in  the  Royal  Navy 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  palpably  evading  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

As  the  hon.  Baronet  did  not  rise  to 
continue  his  remarks, 

Mil.  SPEAKER :  Has  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  concluded  by  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion ? 

Sir  JOHN  SWINBURNE  said :  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ^*  upon  this 
day  six  months." — ( J^.  Billtvyn.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  CONYBEAUE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) said,  he  wished  to  state  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  him  to  put  an 
Amendment  to  the  Bill  upon  the  Paper. 
He  had  not  done  so  in  any  spirit  of  dis- 
loyalty— [^laughter] — though  some  per- 
sons might  look  upon  it  in  that  light. 
He — like  the  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea, Mr.  Dillwyn — had  acted  merely  in 
discharge  of  a  public  duty.  He  objected 
to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
special  legislation,  for  which  there  was 
no  necessity,  and  which  did  not  affect 
any  largo  section  of  the  community. 
Although  the  occasion  might  be  in- 
teresting, it  could  not  be  contended  that 
it  was  a  public  dut^  for  Sis  Bo^al  High- 


ness to  return  to  England;  and  he, 
therefore,  protested  against  the  proposed 
legislation.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  could  say  that  such  legislation 
would  be  undertaken  with  regard  to  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  or  Lord  Wolseley, 
there  might  be  some  show  of  reason  in 
proposing  it.  He  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity was  a  convenient  one  for  pro- 
testing against  His  Royal  Highness 
holding  such  an  appointment  as  that  in 
question.  [  Crien  of  **  Question  !  "  |  He 
was  arguing  that  if  His  Royal  Highness 
had  not  been  appointed  at  all  the  Bill 
would  not  be  required,  and  now  that  he 
was  appointed  it  was  doubly  unneces- 
sary. He  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  Nation  would  be  called  ux)on  to  pay 
His  Royal  Highness's  expenses  home, 
for  if  the  journey  were  undertaken  the 
Nation,  in  the  circumstances,  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
expense. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
said,  that,  with  all  duo  respect  to  the 
opinion  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  he  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh)  was  inclined  to  think  that 
Section  Vd  of  the  Statute  3  &  4  Will  IV. 
c.  85  merely  provided  that  the  salary 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  cease 
as  a  consequence  of  what  the  Act  de- 
clared to  be  a  resignation  and  avoidance 
of  the  office.  This  Bill  said  that  the 
departure  of  His  Royal  Highness  should 
not  be  a  resignation  or  avoidance  of  the 
office,  and  he  would  respectfully  submit 
that  if  the  resignation  and  avoidance 
were  cleared  away  ail  the  consequences 
attaching  thereto  would  also  be  cleared 
away.  He  would  suggest  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  distinctly 
state  that  there  was  no  intention  what- 
ever to  impose  a  burden.  Even  if  his 
contention  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Government,  he  thought  it  would  be 
desirable  to  introduce  words  so  as  to 
clear  up  the  legal  doubt,  and  make  the 
point  quite  clear. 

Mr.  PICTON  (Leicester),  who  had 
placed  on  the  Paper  the  following 
Amendment — 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  IIouso  it  is  un- 
advisablc  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring special  or  exceptional  privilege  on  any 
commanding  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces, 
unless  when  such  a  measure  is  required  for  the 
due  recognition  of  extraordinary  personal  ser- 
vices to  the  nation," 
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faid,  lie  was  as  anxious  as  the  most 
loyal  subject  of  Her  Majesty  that  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught 
should  take  his  share  in  the  rejoicin^rs 
and  ceremonies  of  this  year;  but  he  held 
that  the  Bill  was  unnecessary.  His 
Eoyal  Highness  might  have  resigned 
and  been  re-appointed ;  or,  he  thought, 
power  would  have  been  found  in  the 
Government  of  India  Act,  which  enabled 
Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to 
alter  and  regulate  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  Service  under  which  persons 
held  their  Commissions.  But  the  real 
point  was  whether  or  not  it  was  de- 
sirable, for  purposes  of  mere  personal 
convenience,  to  set  the  whole  legislative 
machinery  of  the  Empire  in  motion. 
This  Bill  was  an  illustration  of  the  say- 
ing that  the  British  Parliament  was  like 
an  elephant's  trunk,  which  could  pick 
up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak.  By  an  act  of 
its  omnipotent  power  it  could  unite 
nations  or  dissolve  a  marriage  between 
an  ill-matched  couple  ;  and  it  had  been 
recently  suggested  by  the  editor  of  an 
evening  paper  that  its  power  might  be 
used  to  declare  two  persons  to  be  man 
and  wife  who  had  never  been  legally 
married.  But  he  maintained  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Imperial  power  of  the 
Legislature  should  only  be  invoked  for 
purposes  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
whole  commonwealth.  There  were,  of 
course,  sometimes  cases  of  extraordinary 
suffering,  or  gross  personal  wrong,  which 
did  indirectly  affect  the  commonwealth, 
and  create  a  scandal  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude and  public  interest  to  require  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  to  deal  with 
it.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  case  in 
which  a  special  Act  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  a  particular 
family  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
certain  estates  that  had  been  wasted  by 
a  malignant  pretender.  And  it  was 
suggested  by  the  newspaper  previously 
mentioned  that  the  power  of  Parliament 
would  be  well  employed  in  passing  an 
Act  to  relieve  the  misery  of  an  individual 
caused  by  the  special  brutality  and  vil- 
liany  of  one  man,  on  the  ground  that 
such  unpunished  villiany  was  a  public 
shame  and  scandal.  He  had  no  doubt, 
however,  that  very  many  hon.  Members 
would  object,  in  such  a  case,  to  the 
power  of  Parliament  being  invoked  for 
what  would  be  considered  private  ends. 
But  if  they  were  right  in  that  objection, 
how  could  they  support  the  Bill  before 
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them  for  the  mere  private  convenience 
of  a  Eoyal  Prince,  who  wanted  to  be  re- 
lieved  of  his  public  responsibilities  in 
order  that  he  might  come  to  England  to 
take  a  part  in  family  rejoicings  ?  He 
thought  the  legislative  machinery 
should  not  be  set  in  motion  for  a 
purely  personal  object.  It  would 
be  said  that  an  exception  should 
be  made,  because  this  was  the  ease 
of  an  illustrious  Prince.  The  fact  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  being  a  Prince  was  just  the 
reason  for  not  passing  this  particular 
Bill,  and  making  an  exception  in  his 
favour.  Persons  of  such  high  station 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  uncomplain- 
ing obedience  to  the  law.  The  people 
liked  to  see  persons  in  exalted  stations 
taking  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and 
setting  the  example  of  uncomplaining 
obedience  4.0  the  law ;  and  nothing  en- 
deared exalted  persons  to  the  public 
affection  more  than  such  an  obedience. 
It  was  singular  what  little  sacrifices  in 
persons  of  high  station  were  looked 
upon  as  heroic;  for  them  to  face  a 
shower  of  rain  out  of  good  nature  was 
thought  almost  as  much  of  as  for  a  com- 
mon soldier  to  face  a  shower  of  grape. 
This  Bill  was  an  abuse  of  Parliamentary 
omnipotence.  Seeing  that  popularity 
could  be  so  easily  obtained,  he  thought 
that  responsibilities  ought  to  be  fear- 
lessly accepted,  and  that  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  forward  a  Bill  of  this  kind 
was  unwise  in  the  interest  of  that  loyalty 
which  they  desired  should  be  always 
cherished  towards  the  Throne  of  this 
Eealm. 

Mr.  CEEMEE  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston)  said,  he  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn) 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  because  the  time  of  the  House 
would  be  wasted  in  a  somewhat  useless 
discussion.  Nevertheless,  he  intended 
to  vote  with  the  hon.  Member,  because 
he  could  not  but  regard  the  Bill  as  a 
piece  of  class  legislation,  for  which 
there  was  no  justification.  If  "  Tommy 
Atkins" — whose  interest  was  quite  as 
dear  to  him  as  that  of  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness— with  his  body  covered  with  wounds 
received  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
had  desired  to  return  home  to  celebrate 
his  father  and  mother's  silver  or  golden 
wedding,  or  on  the  occasion  of  domestic 
affliction,  the  Government  would  not  have 
undertaken  to  introduce  such  a  Bill  for 
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his  benefit.  He  was  not  aware  of  His 
Eoyal  Highness  having  earned  any 
special  distinction,  and  he  failed  to  see 
what  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught  had  done 
to  justify  such  a  measure.  Had  he  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  born 
Duke  of  Oonnaught  he  would  not  have 
been  accorded  such  a  privilege.  He  ob- 
jected to  special  legislation  of  this  kind, 
even  when  the  person  concerned  was  a 
son  of  Her  Majesty. 

General  GOLDSWORTHY  (Ham- 
mersmith)  said,  that  the  reason  this 
Act  was  necessary  for  the  Duke  of  Oon- 
naught was  that  he  was  Oommander-in- 
Ohief,  whereas  a  private  soldier  could 
get  leave  without  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  with  reference  to  the  argument 
about  ''Tommy  Atkins,"  he  protested 
— as  one  who  had  been  a  regimental 
and  staff  officer  for  many  years  — 
against  the  suggestion  that  the  interests 
of  private  solaiers  were  not  taken  into 
consideration.  On  all  occasions  when 
there  were  domestic  circumstances  in 
the  case  of  private  soldiers  requiring 
leave  of  absence,  the  commanding  officer 
strained  a  point  to  give  them  leave. 

Mr.  OBEMER  said,  he  should  like  to 
ask  whether  that  privilege  had  ever 
been  extended  so  far  that  private  soldiers 
had  been  permitted  to  return  from  India 
for  such  purposes  ? 

General  GOLDSWORTHY  said, 
similar  cases  could  not  arise;  but  he 
happened  to  know  there  had  been  cases 
where  private  soldiers  had  been  allowed 
to  return  home  from  India.  Of  course 
there  was  the  money  difficulty  for  the 
passage ;  but  commanding  officers  did 
consider  the  welfare  of  their  men,  and 
would  strain  a  point,  if  a  troop-ship  were 
going  home,  and  there  was  room  for  them, 
to  obtain  them  a  passage ;  whilst  this 
Bill  was  necessary,  because  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught  held 
the  position  of  Oommander-in-Ohief  in 
Bombay.  He  admitted  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  a  tactical  mistake  in 
calling  it  the  ''Duke  of  Oonnaught's 
Leave  Bill,"  and  should  be  glad  if  it 
were  extended  to  all  Oommanders-in- 
Ohief,  which  would  probably  have  met 
the  objections  of  hon.  Members  opposite. 
He  (General  Goldsworthy)  had  himself 
been  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the 
District  in  the  South  of  Ireland  at  the 
same  time  as  His  Royal  Highness  was 
serving  there.  It  was  a  long  time — [An 
hon.  Member  :  Six  months.]  —  more 
than  that.    His  Boyal  Highness  was  in 


command  of  a  battalion  and  performed  his 
duties  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Gene- 
ral, and  as  well  as  any  officer  could  do. 
He  (General  Goldsworthy)  himself  could 
also  bear  testimony  to  the  efficient  way 
in  which  His  Royal  Highness  performed 
his  duties  as  an  officer,  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  never  in  the  habit  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  position  as  a  Member  of 
the  Royal  Family  to  ask  for  any  special 
privilege  which  any  other  officer  might 
not  have  asked  for.  He  should  support 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  OHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  8.) 
said,  the  state  of  the  matter  was  this — 
that  during  the  last  century  the  voyage 
to  and  from  India  occupied  not  less  than 
a  year,  or  even  a  year  and  a-half.  In 
1833,  when  the  voyage  took  nine  months, 
or  even  a  year,  it  was  thought  right  by 
Parliament  that  there  should  be  a  distinct 
prohibition  put  upon  a  practice,  in  former 
days  not  very  uncommon,  under  which 
officers  appointed  to  very  high  positions 
in  India  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  in 
this  country.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
provided  that  the  officers  holding  certain 
high  appointments  in  the  Military  and 
Civil  Services  in  India  —  namely,  the 
Governor  General,  the  Governors  of  the 
Presidencies,  the  Oommander-in-Ohief, 
and  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the 
Presidencies,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  their  [posts  without  ipso  facto  va- 
eating  them.  But  what  was  the  present 
position  of  the  matter  with  respect  to 
persons  holding  high  offices,  whether 
civil  or  military,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world  ?  When  he  held  the  Office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Secretary  for 
War,  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  leave 
of  absence  to  persons  holding  the  highest 
military  and  naval  positions  at  greater 
distances  than  India.  During  his  tenure 
of  Office  at  the  Admiralty,  leave  had 
been  given  to  the  Naval  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  China,  and  to  the  Naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  Pacific.  In  the 
same  way  leave  could  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Ambassadors,  and  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  to  Colonial  Governors.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  a 
Royal  Commission  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  a  Presidency  should  cease  to 
be  so  designated,  and  should,  for  the 
future,  be  entitled,  ''the  General  com- 
manding in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  or 
Bombay.''  Now,  if  this  proposal  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  the  officer 
holding    the    position    filled    by    His 
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Royal    Highness    the  Duke    of    Con- 
naught     could     have    obtained    leave 
of    absence    from    the     Secretary    of 
State  for  War.     Under  these  circum- 
stancos,  it  would  be  altogether  wrong  to 
reject  this  measure,  and  for  the  House 
to  lay  down  that  an  ofRcer  holding  an 
appointment  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  re- 
strained from  having  leave,  if  the  Go- 
vernor General  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
thought  it   right  that  he  should  have 
such  leave;  and  more  especially  when 
officers  holding  similar  appointments  at 
a  greater  distance  might  obtain  it.    Then 
the  question  arose,  was  it  reasonable  to 
maintain  a  distinction  by  which  one  class 
of  o£Q.cers  should  be  absolutely  prohibited 
from    leaving   their    commands,  while 
others  in   similar  or    more    important 
positions  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  ? 
How  should  they  deal  with  this  particular 
Bill  ?    It  seemed  to  him  that  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1833  was  altogether  obso- 
lete, and  that  it  would  be  desirable,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  in  order  to  repeal  the  restriction 
which  he  had  pointed  out  and  enable  the 
Governor  General  and  Secretary  of  State 
to  grant  leave  to  all  the  high  officials 
whom  he  had  already  named.     If  the 
House  was  of  that  opinion,   the  next 
question  they  had  to  consider  would  be, 
whether  they  should  pass  the  present 
Bill,  or  let  it  to  be  postponed  with  a  view 
of  passing  within  a  short  time  a  Bill  re- 
pealing those  restrictions.  Considering  the 
pressure  of  Business,  he  thought  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  substitute  for  this  Bill 
a  general  measure  ;  and  if  they  received 
an  assurance  that  the  Government  would, 
as  soon  as  possible,  bring  in  a  Bill  re- 
pealing altogether  the  clause  in  the  Act 
of  1833,  he  could  not  see  why  the  House, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  should  reject 
the  present  proposal. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  rise  at  once  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  Government  will  certainly 
introduce  the  Bill  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  suggested.  We  feel 
that  there  is  not  only  no  objection  to 
the  course  indicated,  but  that  very  great 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  it  in  the 
public  interest.  There  are  occasions 
on  which  the  public  interest  is  greatly 
served  by  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  officers  high  in  command  and 
holding  positions  of  great  responsibility 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.    In  the 
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administration  of  Departments,  I  have 
found  great  advantage  in  being  able  to 
confer  personally  with  officers  who  have 
•ome  straight  home  from   those  oom- 
mands,  returning  again  to  them.  There* 
fore,  the  circumstances  being  so  com- 
pletely  changed  from  what  they  were 
when  the  Act  of  1833  was  passed,  render 
it  advisable  in  the  public  interest  that 
these  officers  in  India  should  be  in  a 
position  to  be  recalled  home  for  a  few 
weeks  to  confer  with  the  Government, 
and  to  obtain  that  leave  which  every 
other  officer  subordinate  to  them  is  en- 
titled to,  and  does  obtain,  at  the  present 
time.    The  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton  has  a  doubt  as  to  the  application  of 
the  Act  with  regard  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances  to  His  Royal  Highness.     I  can 
give  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  assurance 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  ad- 
vised that  the  Act  operates  to  prevent 
the  pay  and  allowances  being  given  ; 
but,  whether  it  does  or  not,  I  will  under- 
take that  His  Royal  Highness  shall  not 
draw  either  pay  or  allowances  during 
the  period  of  leave.    It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary that  I  should  refer  to  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  with  regard  to  this  measure. 
The  Government  have  acted  frankly  in 
bnnging  it  forward  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  presented  to  the  House  ;  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  House  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  measure  under  the 
circumstances.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  (Mr.   Picton)  referred  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  His  Royal  Highness  should 
return  to  take  part  in  an  event  which 
affords  satisfactian  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  think  that  any  man 
who  stands  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  a 
family  must  feel  that  it  is  not  only  rea- 
sonable, but  most  fitting  and  desirable, 
that  the  Family  of  the  Queen  should  be 
around  her  upon  an  occasion  which  is 
one  of  rejoicing,  of  satisfaction,  and  of 
happiuess  to  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.     With  regard  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shoreditch 
(Mr.  Cremer),  there  is  no  officer  serving 
Her  Majesty  under  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  who   is  en- 
titled to  leave  under  circumstances  such 
as  these  who  does  not  get  it  with  pay 
and  allowances,  and  leave  is  given  in 
every  reasonable  case  if  the  exigencies 
of  the  Service  permit.     Reference  has 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  lor 
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Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  to  the  condition 
of  India  and  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I  can  say,  without 
any  hesitation  whatever,  that  neither 
His  Royal  Highness  nor  the  Governor 
General  of  India  will  bo  any  party  to 
the  neglect  of  any  duty  which  falls  upon 
His  Royal  Highness.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  are  such  as  to  render 
it  at  all  desirable  or  necessary  that  His 
Royal  Highness  should  remain  in  India 
when  the  time  comes  for  his  departure, 
wo  may  regret  the  circumstances,  but 
certainly  His  Royal  Highness  will  not 
come  home.  There  is,  however,  no  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  the  events  which 
are  happening,  that  the  departure  of 
His  Royal  Highness  will  have  to  be 
X^ostponed,  or  that  any  of  the  sinister 
forebodings  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
has  indulged  will  be  fulfilled.  I  trust 
the  House  will  not  be  put  to  the  trouble 
of  a  Division  on  a  question  of  this  kind; 
and  that,  although  there  may  be  some 
dilFerence  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  hon. 
Members  will  allow  a  measure  of  this 
character  to  be  accepted  by  the  House 
with  that  unanimity  which  is  usually 
extended  to  proposals  of  this  kind,  which 
in  themselves  are  reasonable  and  justi- 
fiable, and  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  country  as  graceful  and 
fitting  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON  (Cumber- 
land,  Cocker  mouth)  said,  he  did  not  think 
this  was  so  exciting  a  question  as  some 
of  his  hon.  Friends  around  him  seemed 
to  think,  nor  did  ho  consider  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  high  Constitutional  policy 
which  need  keep  them  there  till  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  real  point 
was  whether  the  Bill  was,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  public  good.  Now,  there  were 
three  parties  to  the  Bill.  First,  there 
was  the  Duke  of  Connaught  himself; 
secondly,  there  were  the  people  of  India ; 
and  thirdly,  there  were  the  people  of 
England.  With  regard  to  the  Duke  of 
Connaught— [cr/<!j«  of  **  The  Queen!'* 
fram  the  Ministerial  Benches,']  Some  hon. 
Members  opposite  said  "  The  Queen !  *' 
He  begged  to  assure  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  it  was  a  most  unconstitutional 
practice  to  bring  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
reign into  the  debates  of  that  House, 
and  whatever  might  be  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  he  should  scru- 
pulously abstain  from  doing  so.  If  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  wanted  to  come 
home  to  the  Jubilee,  why  should  he  not  ? 
It  might  bo  a  pleasure  to  Bia  Boyal 


Highness,  though,  for  his  part,  he 
should  think  it  would  be  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  keep  away  from  such  a  per- 
formance. It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  intolerable  of  nuisances. 
However,  if  His  Royal  Highness  wished 
to  come,  and  thought  it  a  matter  of  duty, 
why  should  he  not  ?  Then  there  were 
the  people  of  India.  His  hon.  Friend 
below  him  seemed  to  be  greatly  alarmed 
at  what  might  happen  in  India.  But 
did  his  hon.  Friend  really  think  that  the 
Duke  of  Connaught*s  presence  in  India 
would  do  anything  to  avert  any  danger 
which  might  be  impending  ?  That  was 
a  most  extraordinary  idea.  There  were 
plenty  of  officers  who  might  be  sent 
out  to  take  his  place.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Hammersmith  (General  Golds- 
worthy).  The  third  party  to  be  con- 
sidered were  the  people  of  England.  It 
had  been  solemnly  declared  from  the 
Front  Bench  opposite  that  this  step 
would  not  cost  the  people  of  this  coun« 
try  one  penny,  and  it  would  give  them 
the  great  pleasure  of  bringing  the  Royal 
Duke  home  to  be  stared  at  when  the 
Jubilee  celebrations  took  place,  and  that 
was  an  amusement  which  the  English 
people  liked  better  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  did  not  see  any  great 
objection  to  this  Bill,  and  so  he  would 
vote  against  his  hon.  Friend. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy,  &c.)  said,  he  did  not  so  much 
object  to  the  Bill  as  to  the  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  intro- 
ducing what  he  considered  to  be  a  totally 
unnecessary  Bill,  especially  when  there 
were  many  more  important  measures 
waiting  to  be  discussed.  He  thought  it 
would  have  been  much  less  invidious  if 
the  Government  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  saying  that 
it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  the  Duke 
should  be  allowed  to  come  away  entirely 
without  pay,  and  of  re- appointing  him. 
There  were  grave  objections  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  to  introduce  a  general  mea- 
sure, which  would  lead  to  a  still  further 
waste  of  time 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  fNorthampton) 
said,  that  they  had  seen  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Childers) 
get  up  and  propose  some  sort  of  trans- 
action  to  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  sittinff 
opposite  him.  There  was  one  sound 
rule  in  that  House  which  he  trusted 
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would  alwaj's  be  followed,  at  least  iu  real  and  true  Business  of  the  country 

that  part  of  the  Houso  where  he  sat.    It  should  be  proceeded  with, 

was    that     whenever    there    was    the  Sir  WILLIAM  PLOWDEN  (Wolver- 

slightest  sign  of  a  bargain  or  arrange-  hampton,  W.)  said,  that  the  First  Lord 

ment  between  the  two  Front  Benches  of  the  Treasury  had  given  them  an  un- 

they  ought  invariably  to  upset  it.     He  dertaking  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught 

should  not  be  surprised  if  the  general  would  not  draw  any  pay  and  allowances 

Bill  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle-  during  his  absence  from  duty.  He  wished 

man  were  blocked ;  a  strong  proof  that  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  objection 

the  proposal  was  an  improper  one  was  to  insert  the  words  *^  without  pay  and 

that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  a  Bill  allowances  "  in  the  Bill? 

to  give  effect  to  it.     Whether  it  was  de-  Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  That  is  wholly 

sirable  or  undesirable  that  these  great  unnecessary.     Surely  my  undertaking  is 

and  lucrative  places  should  be  given  to  sufficient. 

Boyal  Princes  was  open  to  question ;  but  Sir  WILLIAM  PLOWDEN  :  I  quite 

he  thought  when  any  of  these  places  accept  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  un- 

were  given  to  a  Royal  Prince  the  holder  dertaking.     But  this  Bill  is  a  precedent 

of  it  should  sink  the  Prince  in  the  soldier,  for  the  general  measure  now  announced. 

If  any  Governor  General  or  Commander-  Mr.   SCHWANN   (Manchester,    N.) 

in- Chief,  who  was  not  a  Eoyal  Prince,  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  clearly 

wished  to  come  home  to  see  his  mother,  understood  that  the  travelling  expenses 

or  if  his  mother  was  anxious  to  see  him,  of  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Con d aught 

would  anybody  briug  in  a  Bill  to  enable  to  this  country  and  back  to  India  would 

him  to  do  so  ?     He  should  say  not.  be  defrayed  by  His  Eoyal  Highness  or 

[^Ministerial  cries  of  **  Divide ! "]  If  there  by  the  Treasury  ? 

was  any  discussion  on  a  Bill  introduced  No  audible  answer  being  given, 

by  the  Qovemment,  there  was  an  imme-  p^     TANNER     (Cork    Co.,     Mid) 

^^^^l"^-^^  Obstaruction  and  the  Leader  3^^  ^^  ^^^^  complain  of  the  want  of 

of  the  House  began  to  lecture  them  ^^^^^^esy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

They  were  perpetually  told  by  the  right  rphe  question  put  by  the  Member  for 

hon  Gentleman  that  they  were  obstruct-  Manchester  ought  to  be  answered.     He 

ing  the  Coercion  BiU-C-Order,  order !  considered  that  no  sufficient  reasons  had 

and  **  Divide!  J-forwlucheye^^^^  ^^^^  advanced  in  support  of  the  Bill, 

else  was  set  asitfe.     ["  I>iJido  !  '>T    The  rpte  Chief  Secretary  for  India  had  drawn 

action  of  the  Government  showed  how  attention  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties 

hollow  all  their  protests  were  against  that  beset  India ;  and  was  this  a  time 

Obst^ction,  when  they  set  aside  ,impor-  ^^^^  ^^^    Commander-in-Chief  should 

tantBusmessm  order  to  evacuate  his  post?    He  thought  they 

thujBill.     [-Divider;]     If  hon.  Mem-  had  not  received  the  assurances  from  thi 

bers  opposite  persist  in  their  mterrup-  Government  that  they  were  entitled  to 

tions,  he  would  move  the  adjournment.  r&o&ivQ    and     if    thev   ohtainod    thosa 

He  told  them  that  he    and   his  hon.  '®°®^^®'         .u     t  •  t^  n?     u               1? 

Friends  were  not  going  to  be  crushed  f  «^^^°^tS'  i.-n    '11^  ^'°?,^'''.  ""^^^^ 

down  by  a  Party  who^ tried  to  break,  *«!f^  ^^.^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^"^  ^  ^^^^^°^- 

destroy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  debates  Q'^estion  put. 

in  the  House.     ['*  Order,  order !  "]  The  House  divided  .-—Ayes  318 ;  Noes 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  The  hon.  Member  ^5  :  Majority  273.-(Div.  List,  No.  135.) 

is  not  speaking  to  the  Question  before  Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

the  House.  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.   LABOUCHERE  said,   that  he  Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  think,  Sir,  I 

was  about  to  invoke  the  Speaker's  pro-  may  now  make  an  appeal  to  the  House 

tection.     Important  Business  was  being  to  pass  this  Bill  through  its  remaining 

delayed,  and  the  House  was  asked  to  stages— [(7riM  0/  **NoV'from  the  Oppo- 

occupy  Itself  with  a  Bill  which  was  an  sition  Benches^— i(  that  is  in  accordance 

obsequious  and  servile  Bill,  brought  in  with  the  general  sense  of  the  House. 

to   suit  the  private  convenience   of  a  [Benetved  cries  o/**No!"]     In  dealing 

Royal  Prince.     He  would  leave  it  to  the  with  a  measure  of  this  character,  which 

coiintrytojudge  between  the  Opposition  is  confined  and  limited,  I  think  it  is 

and  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  only  reasonable  and  fitting    that    the 

as  to  who  were  most  anxious  that  the  House    should    expedite    its    passing. 
Jfr.  Lahouchtre 
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["  No!"]    I  beg  to  move,  Sir,  that  you  SUPPLY.-COMMITTEB. 
do  now  leave  the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ^^"^^^  ^^"^  Committee  read. 

"That  Mr.  Soeaker  do  now  leave  the  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 

Chair."— (I/r.  W.  H,  Smith.)  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

Mr.  DILLWYN:   I  appeal  to  you,  Clhair."-(l/r.  W.  E,  Smith,) 

Sir,  whether  it  is  in  Order  for  the  right  «^„„  ^«„^«„  «.r«,,^v-r  w^,^ 

hon.  Gendeman  to  take  the  remaining  ^^^T  OFFICE  PATRONAGE, 

stages  of  the  Bill  now  ?  observations. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  It  is  perfectly  in  Mr.  CONYBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
Order  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  borne) :  Sir,  in  rising  to  call  the  atten- 
make  the  Motion,  if  it  is  done  with  the  tion  of  the  House  to  the  question  of 
general  assent  of  the  House.  Post  OfiBce  patronage,  I  feel  it  necessary 

Mr.    MAURICE    HEALY    (Cork) :  to  explain  that  I  find  myself  placed  in 

Can  it  be  done  without  the  unanimous  a  position  of  some  little  difiGlculty.     I 

assent  of  the  House  ?  am  most  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 

Mr.  SPEAKEE :  The  general  assent  Motion  which  appears  in  my  name  on 

of  the  House  is  all  that  is  necessary.  the  Motion  for  going  into   Committee 

Dr.  TANNEE  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  No-  of  Supply,  and  I  am  naturally  all  the 

tice  has  been  given  of  opposition  to  the  more  anxious,  because,  upon  a  former 

Motion  for  going  into  Committee  upon  occasion,  when  it  was  expected  that  this 

the  Bill.  question  might  be  discussed,  it  was  not 

Mr.  SPEAKEE :  That  is  impossible,  reached  until  a  very  late  hour  of  the 

the  period  for  receiving  Notices  on  that  night,  and  it  was  the  general  sense  of 

stage  not  having  yet  arrived.  the  House  on  that  occasion  that  so  im- 

Dr.  TANNEE:  I  have  just  handed  portant  a  matter  should  not  be  proceeded 

the  Notice  in.  with  when  there  was  no  possibility  of 

Question  put.     ( No,  no !  "]  securing  for  it  adequate  discussion.     In 

Mr.  SPEAKEE :  I  do  not  think  that  this  instance,  I  have  been  called  upon 

sufficient  general  assent  has  been  given.  ^"'f^'^^^^J^'T^^  I'}          k  ""•     •' 

What  day  does  the  right  hon.  Gentle-  f^^  ^^^  difficulty  I  find  myself  m  is 

man  propose  to  fix  for  the  Committee  ?  t^i«-owing  to  the  Division  which  took 

Mr^  W.  H.  smith  :  As  the  general  P^^^^  ^  ^^^  .°^J^^*^«  5«^.'  ?  ^f  ^TZ  ^^ 

assent  of  the  House  has  not  been  ffiven  summoned  into  the  Division  Lobby  from 

to  the  Motion  I  will  put  the  Comi^ttee  J^^^i^'^"^  *^^^,".'  .^^^  ^  ^^l^'^^r^^J 

1          n     .                    ^  that  there  would  be  some  discussion  on 

down  for  to-morrow.  ^^^  Question  which  has  been  just  put 

Bill  committed  for  To-morrow.  f^^^  tli3  Qhair  on  the  first  Motion  upon 

ARMY  AND  KAVY  ESTIMATES.  '^lJ^TL'o.ZCyim.^l±l 

MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE.  Hcaton),  for  cheapening  and  faciUtating 

[adjourned  DEBATE.]  postal  Communication  between  all  parts 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  De-  of  the  Empire.     Believing  that  that  dis- 

bate  on  Question  [5th  April],  cussion  would  take   some   time,   I  am 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  obliged  to  admit  that  I  have  not  got 

examine  into  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  with  me,   at   the   present    moment,    the 

and  to  report  their  obserTations  thereon  to  the  notes  and  papers  which  I  had  prepared, 

Hou8e.'»--(ifr.  wmiam  Henry  Smith.)  ^^^  ^j^j^,j^  ^^  necessary  to  enable  me 

Question  again  proposed.  to  go  on  with  my  Eesolution.     I  have 

Debate  nsumed.  them  in  my  locker.     I  do  not  wish  hon. 

Dr.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) :  Members  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  in-  I  ^^av©  any  desire  to  shirk  the  matter.  I 

tended  that  the  Committee  shall  have  am  perfectly  willing  to  deal  with  the 

power  to  call  for  persons,  papers,  and  matter  as  well  as  I  am  able  without  the 

records  ?  assistance  of  my  notes,  if  it  is  the  desire 

Mk.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  Certainly.  of  the  House,  although  I  should  be  in 

n.,«-^;^,,  •>«♦  ««/i  ^^*.^-^  /.I  a  much  better  position  to  do  so  if  the 

Question  pu    and  agreed  to  ^^^^  ^^^^^  J^^^  ^^  ^^_  to  go  to  my 

•  ,^«i?ft  Committee  «ffl«tn(«f,  "to   «"»;»•  looker.    I  onlj  make  this  statement  in 

into  the  Army  and  NaTV  Ertimates,  and  to  le*    *vvj»o».     A.vuy,'"^'"  , 

port  their  olwervatioM  Aeroon  to  the  House."  order  to  ezplain  the  diffioully  Of  tb« 
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position  in  which  I  find  myself  placed. 
Having  said  this  in  order  to  explain  the 
reasons  why,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
deal  with  the  question  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  I  should  wish,  I  propose  to 
give  a  brief  and,  I  am  afraid,  only  an 
imperfect  outline  of  my  complaint.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  the  public 
Press  with  regard  to  certain  appoint- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the 
Postmaster  General  during  the  present 
year.  As  I  understand,  the  question  re- 
solves itself  into  two  branches,  the  first 
of  which  has  reference  to  the  transfer- 
ence of  certain  clerks  in  a  particular  de- 
partment of  the  Post  Office  from  one 
class  to  another.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  certain  transferences  have  been 
made  which  have  not  been  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  rule  which  prevails  in 
the  Post  Office,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  information  and  advice  sup- 
plied to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the 
permanent  heads  of  the  department  who 
are  cognizant  of  the  work  done  by  the 
different  clerks,  and  are,  therefore,  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
particular  appointments  made.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  course  which  the  Post- 
master General  has  taken  in  this  matter 
is  not  only  a  novel  course,  but  is  so  op- 
posed to  the  regulations  which  are  issued 
in  respect  of  competition  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  service  relating  to 
the  Post  Office  as  to  constitute  almost  a 
broach  of  contract  between  the  Post 
Office  and  those  who  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  Post  Office  by  means  of 
public  competition.  I  understand  that, 
in  one  particular  case,  a  gentleman  has 
been  promoted  by  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral on  his  own  responsibility,  and  against 
the  wishes  of  the  permanent  officials  of 
the  Post  Office,  who  were  best  able  to 
judge  whether  he  was  the  most  com- 
petent person  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
position.  There  have  been  other  and 
extraneous  matters  imported  into  the 
question ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
matter  in  order  to  make  any  personal 
charge  against  the  Postmaster  General. 
I  say  so  because,  in  answer  to  a  Ques- 
tion which  was  put  to  him,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  a  firm  denial  to 
the  charges  which  have  been  made. 
The  allegation  was  that,  in  making  these 
appointments,  some  regard  was  had  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  fact 
that  the  persons  promoted  were,  in  some 

Mr,  Conyhear^ 


way  or  other,  connected  with  him  by 
family  ties.  Theright  hon.  Gentleman 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  denying 
those  allegations,  and  I  am  glad  that  it 
was  so.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  Question  addressed 
to  him  by  myself,  that  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  gentlemen  in  regard 
to  whose  appointments  these  stories  had 
been  set  afoot.  That  remark,  however 
— that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
gentlemen  ho  promoted — only  goes  to 
confirm  the  contention  which  is  made, 
that  he  must  have  been  unable  to  know 
whether  he  was  appointing  the  best  and 
most  suitable  men.  The  whole  gist  of 
the  question  is,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appointed  persons  in  the  teeth  of 
the  direct  opposition  of  the  permanent 
officials,  who  were  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
gentlemen  promoted.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tells  us  that  he  made  these 
appointments  without  knowing  anything 
about  the  individuals,  or  tbo  work  thoy 
had  been  doing,  we  are  certainly  justi- 
fied in  our  contention  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  ho  had  followed  the 
practice  which  had  previously  prevailed. 
Another  important  point  which  I  wish 
to  raise  is,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  making  appointments  to  Pro- 
vincial postmasterships,  has  on  various 
occasions  made  alterations  in  the  amount 
of  salaries,  with  the  view  of  keeping 
these  offices  as  a  part  of  the  political 
patronage  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
I  have  had  cases  placed  before  me  which 
fully  bear  out  that  allegation — cases  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  re- 
duced the  salary  below  £120,  which  is 
the  amount  beyond  which  the  2>olitical 
patronage  of  the  Post  Office  cannot  be 
exercised  in  England  ;  and  in  other  cases 
below  £100,  which  is  the  amount  be- 
yond which  the  political  patronage  of 
the  Treasury  cannot  be  exercised  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  contend  that  it  is  solely  with  a  view 
of  indulging  in  political  patronage,  and 
for  the  sake  of  giving  these  appoint- 
ments to  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  these  reductions  have  been 
made ;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  in  some 
cases,  they  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  offices  to  which  they  are  attached  a 
part  of  the  political  patronage  of  the 
Government ;  and  there  is  this  remark- 
able coincidence — that  where  these  re- 
ductions of  salary  have  been  made  ap- 
pointments of   a  Tory  rather  than  of 
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a  Liberal  or  Eadical  complexion  had 
taken  place  apparently  as  a  consequence. 
The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  forced  upon 
the  public  mind  that  the  reductions  have 
been  made  with  the  express  purpose 
and  intention  of  keeping  these  appoint- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  the  day,  and  of  turning  them  into 
political  and  Party  appointments.     If 
my  contention  is  right,  I  have  good  rea- 
sons for  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
House,  and  for  complaining  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist,  because  I  look 
upon  it  as  introducing  into  our  system  of 
administration  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  American  Civil  Service  system, 
which  have  always  been  presented  to  us 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  most 
odious  light.  Whenever  anything  is  said 
of  political  corruption  in  America,  the 
allegation    is    always    coupled  with  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that  whenever  a 
change  of  Government  is  made  in  the 
United  States  every  petty  official  through- 
out the  country  is  changed  at  once.  That 
is  a  system  which  we  rightly  regard  as  a 
mischievous  system ;    and  if  1  had  no 
other  ground,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty 
to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
Minister  in  this  country  to  introduce  a 
system  which  could  have  the  most  re- 
mote resemblance  to  that  mischievous 
example.    I  am  not  saying  that  this  is 
so  ;  but  an  impression  Las  got  hold  of 
the  mind  of  the  public  that  it  is  so,  and 
the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  go  a  long  way  towards  bearing  out 
that  impression.    What  we  desire  is  that 
these  appointments  should  be  given  to 
the  most  fit  and  proper  persons.     In 
appointing  a  postmaster  in  a  country 
district,  what  is  wanted  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  person  who  has  sufficient 
time  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him  to 
discharge    the  duties  properly,  whose 
fitness  is  admitted,  and  whose  character 
is  above  suspicion.    If  the  appointments 
are  to  be  given  to  the  friends  of  this 
Party  or  of  that,  just  as  a  Liberal  or 
Tory   Government   happens   to   be  in 
power,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent 
jobbery  and  scandal.    I  look  upon  this 
as  the  strongest  part  of  my  case ;  and  I 
propose  to  make  the  Eesolution  I  will 
venture  to  place  before  the  House  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  deal  with  the  question 
not  merely  as  a  personal  question  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  Post 
Office  by  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  who 
now  occupies  the  position  of  Postmaster 
General  (Mr.  Baikes),  but  m  such  a 


form   as  to  place  on  record  that  this 
House  desires  to  see  all  these  appoint- 
ments kept  carefully  clear  from  Party 
jobbery.    I  do  not  use  that  expression 
as  relating  to  one  Party  more  than  an- 
other; but  I  apply  it  to  all  Parties. 
What  I  desire  is  that  these  appoint- 
ments should  be  kept  clear  altogether 
from  Party  influence,  and   that  there 
should  bo  some  general  principle  laid 
down  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  Civil  Service  generally,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Post  Office.     The 
Post  Office  is  an  institution  which  we 
have  always  regarded  with  pride.     We 
have  seen  it  attain  gigantic  dimensions ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  paying  institu- 
tions with  which  the  Government  have 
any  connection.     I  hope  it  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  well  administered  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  once  allow  the  minor 
appointments  in  the  Post  Office  to  be 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  Party  strife, 
the  result  will  be  that  the  high  character 
for  efficiency  which  it  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed will  speedily  vanish,  and  we  shall 
have  to  regret  the  innovations  which 
have  apparently  been  introduced  for  the 
first  time  by  the  present  Administration. 
In  reference  to  the  question  of  appoint- 
ing partizans  to  these  humble  positions, 
I  will  only  quote  one  case  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice.     I  refer  to 
Appledore*.     A  complaint  has  been  laid 
before  me  by  persons  who  say  that  the 
postmastership  has  been  given  to  a  par- 
ticular individual  who  had  been  pro- 
mised the  post,  even  before  a  vacancy,  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Tory  local  organi- 
zation or  society.     That  fact  proves,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  proposition  I  have 
advanced  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
these  days  to  place  these  appointments 
in  the  hands  of  persons  connected  with 
the  Party  in  power,  and  that  they  are 
given  as  a  piece  of  political  patronage. 
I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
present  Postmaster  General  would  do 
well  to  signalize  his  holding  of  the  Office 
by  doing  all  he  can  to  remove  these  ap- 
pointments from  the  atmosphere  of  poli- 
tics and  Party  influences.    The  Eesolu- 
tion I  propose  to  place  before  the  House 
is— 

*'  That  is  18  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Post  OflSce,  that  the  present 
system  of  Post  Office  patronage,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  Party  influence,  should  cease.'' 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man  is  not  entitled  to  move  any  Eesolu- 
tion inasmuch  as  he  has  given  no  Notice 
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of  it.  The  Order  of  the  House  is  that 
a  Eesolution  must  be  ia  the  hands  of 
Members,  and  due  Notice  must  be  given 
of  it.  The  hon.  Member  cannot  spring, 
so  to  speak,  a  Eesolution  upon  the 
House. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  :  I  am  sorry  if  I 
have  transgressed  the  Orders  of  the 
House;  but  jour  ruling,  Sir,  relieves 
me  of  a  difiGloultj.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  as  I  was  bound  to  do, 
and,  having  done  so,  I  will  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  House  with- 
out moving  any  Eesolution  at  all.  I 
will  only  apologize  to  the  House,  not  so 
much  for  having  sprung  a  Eesolution 
upon  hon.  Members,  because  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  necessary  to 
do  more  than  give  Notice  of  my  Motion 
in  the  form  I  have  done ;  but  for  having 
acquitted  myself  in  a  very  feeble  way 
in  consequence  of  having  the  matter 
rather  sprung  upon  myself,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

Mb.  M*LAEEN  (Oheshire,  Orewe),  in 
supporting  the  contention  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Oonybeare),  said,  that 
persons  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Post  Office  assured  him,  from  their 
knowledge,  that  there  had  been  cases 
since  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  obtained 
control  of  the  Department  which  tended 
to  the  well-founded  belief  that  patronage 
in  the  Post  Office  was  not  exercised 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but 
very  largely  for  Party  ends.  That  remark 
applied  specially  to  the  appointment  of 
medical  officers.  It  was  alleged  that  there 
was  a  decided  tendency  to  fill  these  posts 
with  gentlemen  of  Oonservative  prin- 
ciples. In  that  way,  great  political  in- 
fluence might  from  time  to  time  be  exer- 
cised. With  regard  to  the  charge  that 
salaries  of  £120  in  England  had  been 
reduced  to  £119,  and  of  £100  in  Scot- 
land to  £99,  in  order  to  bring  the  posts 
within  the  sphere  of  political  influence, 
whether  the  motive  alleged  was  the 
right  one  or  not,  it  at  any  rate  gave 
grounds  for  great  suspicion,  and  while 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Post- 
master General  wished  to  make  those 
appointments  for  political  purposes,  he 
thought  the  House  ought  to  protest 
against  any  such  thing  being  done.  He 
hoped  the  Postmaster  General  would 
declare,  not  only  that  such  things  had 

Mr,  Speaker 


not  been  done,  but  that  they  would  not 
be  done  for  the  future. 

Mb.  AETHUE  O'CONNOE  (Donegal, 
E.)  said,  he  would  not,  at  all  events,  be 
suspected  of  an  undue  leaning  towards 
Her  Majesty's  present  Advisors;  but  he 
was  bound  to  state  that  he  had  never  seen 
anything  to  justify  the  great  outcry 
which  had  been  made  a  little  while  ago 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  Postmaster  General  exercised  the 

Sower  entrusted  to  him.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  a  very  difficult  post  to 
fill,  and  it  appeared  that  the  difficulties 
in  his  way  had  been  exceptionally  great. 
Certain  appointments  had  been  made, 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  re- 
sponsibility, which  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  his  subordinates,  and 
something  like  a  public  scandal,  some- 
thing like  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
Postmaster  General  by  gentlemen  who 
constituted  his  Staff,  had  been  the  result. 
His  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's)  own  ex- 
perience of  the  Civil  Service  generally 
was  that  there  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  perma- 
nent officials.  He  believed  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  excessive  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  Civil  Service,  and 
also  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  permanent  Staff  had 
too  much  power  in  their  hands,  and  had 
been  able  to  control  the  Parliamentary 
officials  who,  for  some  time  after  they 
oame  into  office,  were  necessarily  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  permanent  officials  ; 
and,  after  that,  were  to  a  great  extent 
broken  in  to  the  established  lines  and 
modes  of  thought  in  the  different  De- 
partments. The  Postmaster  General 
had  dared,  what  few  Ministers  had 
dared,  to  think  for  himself;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  those  who  ought  to  be 
subordinate  and  obedient  to  him  had 
opposed  him.  For  his  part,  he  was  glad 
to  see  the  dignified  and  firm  attitude  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  Ministers 
were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  Departments,  they 
must  have  the  authority  which  should 
be  concomitant  with  the  responsibility ; 
and  it  would  never  do  for  that  House  to 
deprive  Ministers  of  the  authority  which 
was  necessary  to  maintain  and  enforce 
their  responsibility.  The  result  of  such 
interference  would  be  that  the  permanent 
officials  would  have  everything  in  their 
own  hands.    If  Parliament  allowed  the 
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higher  portion  of  the  permanent  Staff  to 
interfere  with  all  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  country  would  have  to  pay  for 
it.  If  we  had  Ministers  responsible  to 
Parliament,  let  them  be  held  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  and  for  every  single 
detail ;  but,  while  we  did  so,  let  us  have 
the  justice  to  leave  them  with  a  free  hand. 
The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  condole  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Camborne  Division  of  Cornwall  (Mr. 
Conybeare)  who  has  brought  forward 
this  subject  on  his  misfortune  in  having 
been  called  in  from  his  dinner,  although 
they  will  probably  have  heard  with  some 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  left  his  papers  behind.  But  I 
think  we  must  commiserate  the  hon. 
Member  even  in  a  greater  degree  upon 
the  misfortune  that  he  has  at  last  been 
brought  to  book.  These  charges  have 
been  hanging  over  for  many  weeks  and 
months,  and  what  is  the  position  in 
which  the  House  now  finds  itself? 
The  hon.  Member,  who  is  so  anxious 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  a  Afember 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  has 
had  upon  the  Paper  for  something  like 
two  months  a  vague  charge  which 
ho  has  never  thought  fit  or  never 
found  himself  able  to  put  in  any  prac- 
tical or  articulate  shape.  When  at  last 
the  hon.  Member  is  called  upon  to  sub- 
stantiate his  charges  before  the  House, 
he  has  not  even  been  able — although 
two  months  have  been  allowed  to  him — 
to  put  them  in  any  practical  form  so  that 
a  vote  may  be  taken  upon  it ;  and  the 
House  is  now  called  upon  to  deal  with 
this  case  in  the  absence  of  those  precious 
memoranda  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
found  it  convenient  to  leave  elsewhere, 
and  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
House  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
his  statement.  I  venture  to  think  that  it 
has  never  before  happened,  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  House,  that  a  Minister  has 
been  called  upon  to  reply  to  such  a 
charge.  I  do  not  know  really  what  the 
charge  is.  The  hon.  Member  comes 
down  to  the  House  without  materials, 
and  he  has  failed  to  place  on  the  Paper 
any  Notice  which  it  is  possible  to  deal 
with  in  the  form  of  argument  or  contra- 
diction. Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  notice  the  very  general  state- 
ment the  hon.  Member  has  made  in  sup- 
port of  a  Motion  which  he  has  been 
precluded  from  putting  to  the  House  in 


a  formal  way.  The  hon.  Member 
has  dealt  very  largely  in  innuendo. 
I  observe  that  that  is  a  growing  prac- 
tice among  certain  classes  of  politi- 
cians in  this  country — namely,  the  prac- 
tice of  not  making  positive  and  cate- 
gorical charges,  but  of  insinuating  that 
there  may  be  something  in  some  kind  of 
charge.  The  hon.  Member  has  talked 
about  the  transference  of  certain  clerks. 
Can  the  hon.  Member  offer  the  slightest 
shadow  of  justification  for  the  use  of  the 
plural  in  this  case?  There  never  has 
been  any  question  of  more  than  one 
particular  appointment  having  been 
made  against  the  wishes  or  advice  of 
the  permanent  officials.  Nevertheless, 
the  hon.  Member  talked  about  certain 
clerks  as  if  it  were  a  general  practice, 
insinuating  that  there  has  been  a  general 
departure  from  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Post  Office  in  this  matter.  He  has  men- 
tioned no  name  but  one.  A  more  un- 
worthy manner  of  treating  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  could  not  have  been  adopted. 
In  regard  to  the  whole  case  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  only  one  person  in 
reference  to  whom  this  preposterous  mass 
of  insinuation,  innuendo,  and  suggestion 
has  been  brought  forward.  The  hon. 
Gentlemen  did  not  think  fit  to  be  present 
on  a  former  occasion  when  a  Question 
which  stood  upon  the  Paper  in  his  name 
was  reached,  and  when  his  accusation 
could  have  been  properly  met. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  :  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. I  did  explain  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Postmaster  General 
on  a  former  occasion  that  the  only  reason 
why  I  was  not  in  my  place  on  that  occa- 
sion was  because  I  had  not  intended  to 
put  the  Question  that  evening.  I  gave 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  Notice  of  my  inten- 
tion not  to  put  the  Question,  and  I 
understood  that  you  had  marked  the 
Question  as  one  which  was  not  to  be 
put.  As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  the  courtesy  to  send  me  any  reply  to 
my  note,  but  insisted  upon  answering 
it,  although  it  was  not  put,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  to  be  blamed  for  not  having 
been  in  my  place. 

Mb.  RAlkES:  The  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  is  exactly  what  I 
was  going  to  say  myself.  When  the 
hon.  Member  talks  of  courtesy,  I  certainly 
cannot  understand  what  his  notion  of 
courtesy  is.  The  hon.  Member  placed 
a  Notioe  on  the  Paper  impugning  the 
action  ot  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
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when  the  Qaestion  relating  to  the  matter 
was  reached.  It  is  true  that  at  the  last 
moment  he  sent  me  a  notice  which  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  replying  to,  or  of 
acknowledging  his  note,  intimating  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  put  the  Ques- 
tion. That  Notice  only  reached  me  after 
I  had  taken  my  place  in  the  House  on 
the  night  in  question.  No,  Sir,  in  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  accept  the  ex- 
planation of  the  hon.  Member  as  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  He  has  now  re- 
peated a  matter  which  I  think  was 
sufficiently  disposed  of  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  hon.  Member  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  Motion  for- 
ward and  dividing  upon  it,  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  do  so.  I  am  about  to 
deal  with  the  case  of  the  one  gentleman 
whose  name  has  been  given  in  connec- 
tion with  these  charges.  I  have  already 
stated  in  this  House,  and  I  will  repeat 
the  statement  now,  that  the  gentleman 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  and 
whose  promotion  has  been  called  in 
question,  was  very  nearly  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
second  in  his  class,  and  there  was  no 
question  whatever  of  the  promotion  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  first  in  the  class, 
and  who  was  the  only  clerk  who  was 
senior  to  him,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
passed  over  upon  at  least  20  different 
occasions,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  who  could  not  expect 
promotion.  I  believe  that  every  one  of 
the  assistant  secretaries  in  the  Post  Office 
had  been  promoted  over  the  head  of 
that  gentleman.  What  was  it  that  I 
was  asked  to  do  ?  I  was  asked  to  pro- 
mote a  gentleman  who  was  much  lower 
down  in  the  class — a  gentleman  who 
was  third  or  fourth  in  the  class,  and  to 
place  him  over  the  heads  of  his  col- 
leagues. This  I  declined  to  do.  I  made 
inquiries  in  the  office,  and  I  found  that 
the  gentleman  who  was  promoted  was  a 
meritorious  officer  who  had  discharged 
his  duties  with  adequate  ability,  and, 
therefore,  I  thought  there  was  no 
reason  for  promoting  over  his  head, 
and  over  the  heads  of  one  or  two  other 
competent  officers,  a  junior  official  who 
could  well  afford  to  wait  his  turn.  I 
acted  in  the  interests  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice, and  especially  in  the  interests  of 
the  Department  itself.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber still  speaking  in  the  plural  number, 
went  on  to  talk  about  some  of  the  per- 
sons whom  I  had  promoted  being  con- 
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nected  with  me  bv  family  ties  of  some 
sort  or  other.  I  think  I  sufficiently  ex- 
ploded the  groundlessness  of  that  charge 
on  another  occasion.  The  gentlemaa 
who  was  promoted,  although  a  connec- 
tion of  some  relative  of  mine,  was  not  a 
relative  of  my  own,  and  so  far  from 
being  influenced  by  considerations  of 
that  nature  he  was  personally  unknown 
to  me,  nor  was  I,  nor  am  I,  acquainted  with 
his  political  opinions.  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  consider  that  it  is  necessary  I 
should  answer  that  charge  further.  I 
come  now  to  a  more  important  question 
— namely,  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  persons  upon  political  grounds 
to  Provincial  postmasterships  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  referred.  It  seems 
to  be  almost  in  vain  to  endeavour  to 
beat  into  the  heads  of  some  politicians 
a  solid  and  simple  fact,  and  here,  again, 
I  have  to  meet  what  has  already  been 
contradicted,  and  to  state  that  I  have 
made  no  reductions  in  the  salaries 
of  provincial  postmasters  in  order  to 
gain  patronage  for  political  purposes. 
The  country  is,  perhaps,  not  aware, 
although  I  think  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oamborne  (Mr.  Conybeare)  will 
be  aware  by  this  time,  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Post  Office  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Postmaster  General  in  cases 
where  the  salary  exceeds  £120  a-year 
in  England,  and  £100  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  that  all  the  lower  appoint- 
ments are  in  the  gift  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  not  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  allegation  is  that  in  cer- 
tain casea  I  reduced  the  salaries  in  order 
to  place  tho^tronago  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasury.  Now  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  I  have  reduced  the  salary  of  any 
postmaster,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  in^>any  single  in- 
stance, in  order  to  bring  Hhe  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  the  TrealKiry.  Then 
what  does  the  hon.  Gentlemtfi  mean  by 
coming  here  and  giving  cibrency  to 
statements  which  have  not  a  siwle  atom 
of  truth  to  support  them  ? 

Mil.  CONYBEARE:  There  wlte  the 
Pershore  appointment. 

Mr.  EAIKES:  Does  the  hon.  M|dm- 
ber  say  that  I  reduced  the  salary  in  4|hat 
caso  in  order  to  take  the  patronage  awi 
from  the  Postmaster  General  and  place" 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  ?  Why 
I  find  that  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster 
at  Pershore  was  £80  when  I  went  to 
the  Post  Office,  and  that  it  has  beea 
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and  ho  absented  himself  from  his  place 
raised  to  £110.  That  is  a  sample  of 
the  sort  of  facts  which  have  found 
currency  in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  35 
appointments  in  which  I  have  raised  the 
salaries,  since  I  have  been  in  Office, 
above  the  Treasury  limit,  thereby  bring- 
ing them  within  the  patronage  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  I  am  entitled  to  complain  of 
the  loose  way  in  which  chargos  of  this 
kind  are  preferred.  Here  are  35  cases 
in  which  I  have  raised  the  salaries,  since 
I  have  been  in  Office,  above  a  Treasury 
limit,  and  have  placed  the  appointments 
in  the  gift  of  the  Postmaster  General  — 
namely,  20  in  England,  4  in  Scotland, 
and  11  in  Ireland.  There  are  16  other 
appointments  in  connection  with  which 
I  have  raised  the  salaries,  although  the 
salaries  themselves  have  not  reached  the 
Treasury  limit,  and  one  of  those  is  the 
Pershore  case.  In  regard  to  every  one 
of  the  16  cases,  of  which  11  were  in 
England,  4  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ire- 
land, I  have  made  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  salary  of  the  postmaster,  and, 
while  doing  so,  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  make  a  greater 
increase,  because  I  believe  that  the 
increase  allowed  affords  adequate  and 
sufficient  recognition  of  the  services  of 
the  officer.  The  House  is  probably 
aware  that,  in  regard  to  the  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Postmaster  General,  they 
are  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  per- 
sons already  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  think  that  in  all  important 
Post  Offices  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  postmaster  shall  be  a  person  of 
actual  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  Department.  In  very  large 
and  important  towns  that  course  is  uni- 
versally adopted  ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
smaller  towns,  where  the  salaries  are 
very  small — rarely  exceeding  £120  or 
£125  a- year — I  confess  that  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  always  for  the  public 
interests  that  the  postmaster  should  be 
an  officer  who  has  no  other  means  of 
livelihood  than  the  £120  a-yoar  that  he 
gets  from  the  Post  Office.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  in  such  circumstances,  a 
respectable  tradesman,  who  has  a  good 
shop  and  business,  and  who  is  respected 
and  popular  in  the  place  in  which  he 
lives,  is  more  likely  to  make  an  efficient 
public  servant  than  some  poor  clerk, 
brought  from  a  distancei  entirely  un- 


connected with  the  neighbourhood,  with 
a  salary  of  little  more  than  £2  or  £2  10#. 
a- week,  who  has  to  fit  up  the  premises 
with  borrowed  money,  and  has,  in  addi- 
tion, to  have  recourse  to  some  guarantee 
society  for  a  security,  thus  making  a 
further  inroad  upon  his  small  salary, 
and  who  may  be  placed  under  extreme 
temptations  in  consequence  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  remuneration  he  receives 
to  maintain  him,  and  who  is  forbidden 
to  increase  his  income  by  engaging  in 
any  other  pursuit.  I  may  bo  wrong, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  to 
the  public  interest,  when  we  cannot 
make  the  salary  such  as  would  enable  a 
man  fairly  to  live  upon  it,  and  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  respectability  and 
responsibility,  to  leave  the  appointments 
as  they  are — in  the  gift  of  the  Treasury, 
who  fill  them  up  by  persons  with  a  local 
connection,  and  who  are  able  to  im- 
prove their  position  by  other  means. 
My  connection  with  the  Post  Office 
has  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  I  previously  entertained,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  not  to  do  any  really  good 
service  to  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  the 
men  you  appoint  as  postmasters,  by  an 
indiscriminate  raising  of  the  salaries 
above  the  Treasury  limit,  thus  taking 
them  out  of  the  Treasury  patronage,  be- 
cause in  such  places  you  would  put  men 
who  have  no  other  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  in  a  position  which  they  ought 
not  to  occupy  in  the  town  in  which  they 
live.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
by  raising  the  salaries  of  those  who 
fill  these  appointments  I  secure  any 
additional  patronage  either  for  myself 
or  my  Party,  because  no  appointments 
will  take  place  until  vacancies  arise. 
Although  the  Post  Office  may  have  ob- 
tained no  increase  of  patronage  from 
what  has  been  done,  the  appointments 
under  the  new  regulations  are  left  to  be 
filled  up  on  the  next  vacancy,  and  pro- 
bably by  the  time  they  arise  another 
Government  may  be  in  Office.  So  far 
from  exercising  the  patronage  entrusted 
to  me  in  the  interests  of  the  Party  to 
which  I  belong,  I  have  only  been  guided 
by  two  considerations  in  the  matter; 
first,  the  convenience  of  the  public ;  and, 
secondly,  the  propriety  of  recognizing 
the  claims  of  the  present  holder  of  a 
particular  office.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  does  arise 
in  the  filling  up  of  the  very  small  ap- 
pointments.   I  believe  they  are  some- 
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times  conferred  by  the  Treasuiy  upon 
their  political  friends,  and  I  may  say 
that  the  very  last  person  who  applied  to 
me  to  appoint  a  postmaster  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Camborne  Division  of 
Cornwall  himself.  I  received  his  letter 
only  a  few  days  ago.  I  have  forwarded 
his  letter  to  the  Treasury  in  whose  gift 
the  appointment  is,  and  not  in  mine.  He 
also  referred  to  a  place  called  Appledore» 
the  postmastership  of  which  is  not  in  my 
gift,  but  in  that  of  the  Treasury.  I  do 
not  know  who  is  the  postmaster  there, 
but  the  name  submitted  to  me  by  them 
was,  of  course,  sent  down  and  reported 
upon  to  me  by  the  surveyor  of  the  district. 
The  nominations  to  these  appointments 
are  made  by  the  Treasury  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  checked  by  the  permanent 
Post  Office  Authorities.  I  have  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  these  appointments, 
not  even  so  much  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  North-West  Cornwall  appears  to  have 
himself. 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE  :  I  did  not  at  all 
mention  the  case  of  Appledore  with  the 
intention  of  making  any  charge  or  com- 

?laint  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
think  I  was  careful  to  explain  that 
my  remarks  were  directed  against  the 
system.  In  the  particular  instance  re- 
ferred to  I  was  desired  to  make  the 
application.  I  very  much  regret,  that, 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty  to  my 
constituents  I  should  be  required  to 
make  an  application  of  such  a  nature. 
It  is  a  kind  of  political  patronage  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  abolished,  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  not  be 
troubled  with  matters  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  EAIKE3:  The  hon.  Member 
disclaims  any  personal  object  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  Appledore.  I  will 
only  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any- 
thing in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
in  which  he  gave  any  fact  to  support  the 
insinuations  with  which  the  speech  itself 
abounded.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  opinion  which  I  know  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  hon.  Members  of  this 
House,  that  as  regards  the  extremely 
small  appointments,  they  might  with 
advantage  be  preferred  to  the  head  post- 
master of  the  locality  in  which  they  have 
to  be  made.  Of  course,  we  cannot  guard 
altogether  against  favouritism  or  jobbery 
of  some  kind  or  other,  and  a  local  post- 
master would  probably  be  quite  as 
likely  to  perpetrate  a  job  as  a  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  would  bo  a  convenience  to  the 
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Treasury — ^I  am  speaking  upon  a  matter 
with  regard  to  which  I  have  had  no 
official    communication    with    them — I 
think  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  they 
were  relieved  of  this  tiresome  duty  of 
finding  postmasters  for  these  extremely 
small  places.     That  would  leave  for  the 
Treasury  what  I  may  call  the  lower 
middle-class  appointments,  and  those,  I 
think,  ought  not  to  be  given    to    the 
Postmaster  General,  because  he  cannot 
have  the  local  knowledge  which  would 
enable  him  to  select  the  most  proper 
men.     I  have  only  one  word  more  to 
say,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations of   the   hon.    Member  for  the 
Crewe     Division     of     Cheshire    (Mr. 
Mc  Laren),  who  made  some  reference  to 
medical  officers.     He  spoke  of  the  great 
political  influence  which  medical  officers 
can  exorcise  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
know    what    form  that    influence    can 
take,  unless  it  is  in  the  administration 
of  drugs  to  particular  persons  to  prevent 
them  from  attending  the  poll  on  parti- 
cular days.  These  appointments  are  very 
small  ones — worth   from   £20    to   £50 
a-year,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  medical 
officer  holding  an  appointment  of  even 
£50  a-year  is    likely    to   exercise  any 
great  amount  of  political  influence.     I 
may  tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Crewe 
that  the  only  case    with   which  I  am 
acquainted  in  which  an  appointment  has 
been  in  any  way  cavilled  at  by  anybody 
on  the  spot,  is  a  case  in  which  a  gentle- 
man wrote  to  complain  of  an  appoint- 
ment I  had  made,  and  to  say  that  he  had 
voted  for    the  Conservative  candidate, 
and,  therefore,  thought  it  hard  that  he 
had  not  been  appointed  himself.     That 
is  the  only  complaint  which  has  reached 
me  in   regard   to  the  exercise    of  this 
patronage ;  but  as  I  have  said  the  value 
of    these    appointments    is    extremely 
small.    I  am    always  glad  to    obtain 
reliable  information  on  the  spot,  and 
what  I  do  generally  is  to  get  from  the 
surveyor  of  the  Post  Office  a  list  of 
candidates  whom,  on  the  whole,  he  may 
believe  to  be  suitable  for  the  appoint- 
ment,  and  if  I  know  anybody  on  the 
spot,  I  then  refer  to  him  in  order  that  I 
may  check  the  surveyor's  report  with  an 
opinion  obtained  privately,  and  by  that 
means  secure  the  appointment  of    the 
most  qualified  person.     I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  no  question  of  a  Party  nature 
has  influenced  any  of   these  appoint- 
ments ;  but  that  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  obtain  an  unprejuaiced  opi- 
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nioa  from  the  local  surveyor,  and  any 
other  iDformation  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  obtain.  The  hon.  Member  for  East 
Donegal  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor)  has 
alludod  to  a  certain  difference  of  opinion 
which  existed  some  time  ago  between 
myself  and  some  of  the  experienced  and 
very  able  gentlemen  who  act  as 'my 
professional  advisers.  I  shall  speak 
of  them  with  all  respect.  The  great 
services  they  have  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try and  their  large  experience  entitles 
them  to  respect,  and  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely foolish  were  I  not  to  recognize 
fully  the  value  of  their  services.  I  am 
delighted  to  avail  myself  whenever  I 
can  of  their  matured  opinion,  but  I 
claim  for  myself  the  right  to  differ  from 
them  when  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  do 
so.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hold  my 
present  Office  for  one  day  if  I  felt  that 
I  was  bound  to  endorse  every  paper  that 
is  put  before  me.  As  long  as  I  have 
the  honour  to  serve  Her  Majesty  in  any 
capacity  whatever,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
the  experience  and  ability  of  the  per- 
manent officials ;  but  I  shall  also  have 
regard  to  that  sense  of  public  duty  which 
ought  to  animate  every  public  man  who 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  trust. 

3IUSSEL  BEDS  IN  TIDAL  WATERS 
(SCOTIAND).— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
Faid,  he  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  recent 
prosecution,  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  of 
iioss-shire,  of  Lossiemouth  fishermen  at 
Tain,  for  dredging  for  mussels  to  be  used 
as  bait ;  to  the  alleged  existence  of 
private  rights  in  mussel  beds  in  tidal 
watc Ts  ;  to  the  injury  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  fishing  industry  caused  by  such 
alleged  private  rights ;  and  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  vesting  all  mussel  beds  in  the 
tidal  waters  of  Scotland  in  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  ;  and  to  move — 

*'  That  an  humblo  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a 
Koyal  Commission  to  inquire  as  to  the  existence 
and  extent  of  private  rights  in  mussel  bods  in 
the  tidal  waters  of  Scotland,  and  to  inquire 
generally  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  such 
rights,  and  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of 
compelling  the  transfer  of  all  such  rights  to  the 
Fishery  Board  for  Scotland." 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  coimted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  ANDEBSON  said,  his  Motion 
raised  several  of  the  most   important 
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questions  concerning  the  fishing  industry 
in  Scotland  that  could  possibly  be 
brought  before  Parliament.  The  pro- 
secution mentioned  in  the  Notice  arose 
out  of  the  fact  that  certain  fishermen  who 
resided  at  Lossiemouth,  in  Elginshire, 
were  dredging  for  mussels  for  bait  in  the 
Dornoch  Firth  on  the  2dth  of  May,  1886. 
and  took  away  about  two  tons  of  mussels 
which  were  lying  below  low-watermark, 
where  one  could  suppose  private  rights 
of  property  could  not  exist.  These  men 
were  summoned  at  the  instance  of  Major 
Eose  of  Tarlogie,  the  charge  being  that 
they  had  stolen  the  mussels,  which  were 
alleged  to  be  his  property.  The  case 
was  heard  at  considerable  length  in  the 
Sheriff's  Court,  and  the  men  were  fined 
£10.  It  was  stated  at  the  trial  that 
Major  Eose  had  put  buoys  to  warn 
people  for  infringing  on  the  mussel 
beds  in  question,  and  that  notices  were 
published  to  the  same  efifect.  But  fisher- 
men had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
away  mussels  for  30  years,  and  at  the 
trial  they  stated  their  willingness  to  pay 
for  the  mussels  if  Major  Hose  could 
establish  his  title.  In  such  circumstances 
it  was  perfectly  extraordinary  that  any 
conviction  could  have  taken  place  ;  but 
the  men  had  been  convicted,  and  the 
verdict  had  been  afi&rmed  by  the  Oourt 
of  Session. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Universities)  said,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  decided  by  the  Justiciary 
Court. 

Mb.  ANDEESON  said,  the  matter 
was  the  subject  of  an  appeal,  and  had 
been  finally  decided.  They  had  heard 
of  a  good  many  startling  claims  made 
by  lairds,  but  of  all  the  rights  they  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  in  the  Courts 
of  Law,  that,  to  his  mind,  was  one  of  the 
most  monstrous.  The  fishermen  were 
dependent  for  their  existence  on  getting 
cheap  bait,  and  he  maintained  that,  by 
all  natural  laws,  they  had  a  right  to 
dredge  for  it  in  the  deep  sea.  The  fish- 
ing industry  was  a  very  precarious  one. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  conveyance  of  their  fish  to  market 
the  fishermen  had  often  to  sell  their  fish 
by  auction,  at  a  ridiculously  small  price, 
sometimes  not  realizing  more  than  3s.  or 
4s.  for  their  take,  and  out  of  that  small 
sum  they  had  to  pay  the  laird  from 
1#.  6d.  to  2*.  or  more  per  basket  for  the 
mussds  with  which  they  baited  their 
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hooks.  In  the  Western  Highlands  of 
Scotland  the  laird  did  not  charge  these 
poor  men  for  the  mussels,  which  were 
habitually  gathered  for  local  consumption 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor  or  the  factor.  When  they 
were  collected  for  sale  the  right  of 
purchase  in  some  rare  instances  had  been 
limited  to  particular  agents  paying  rent 
to  the  proprietors.  Thus  that  ex- 
travagant charge  for  bait  was  not  made 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Scotland,  but 
on  the  North  Eastern  Coast  of  Scotland 
it  imposed  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the 

Precarious  industry  of  the  fishermen, 
ndeed,  so  onerous  was  the  charge  made 
by  the  factors  for  those  mussels  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Scotland  that  the  fishermen 
there  had  actually  to  get  their  bait  from 
Glasgow  and  the  Western  Coast  instead 
of  from  the  mussel  beds  of  their  own 
districts.  Those  lairds  thus  compelled 
the  fishermen  to  pay  enormous  railway 
rates,  the  freight  being  £1  per  ton  from 
Glasgow  to  Lossiemouth  or  Burghead, 
although  coal  was  carried  for  IO9.  a  ton. 
These  matters  called  for  the  interference 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  could 
not  imagine  any  case  of  greater  im- 
portance. He  bad  endeavoured  to  see 
his  way  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  legislate  on 
tho  subject.  But  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the  nature, 
extent,  and  value  of  these  private  rights 
in  the  mussel  beds,  and  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  law  of  Scotland  should 
have  recognized  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  had  himself  put  questions  on  that 
subject,  and  he  had  been  told  that  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board  could  not  give  any 
information  regarding  it.  It  was  natural 
that  the  lairds  should  give  none.  They 
were  thus  left  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of 
those  rights ;  and  therefore  it  wos  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
instituted  before  any  legislation  was  in- 
troduced on  the  subject.  He  did  not 
propose  that  the  Commission  should  lead 
to  the  conCscation  of  any  right-s  of  pro- 
perty which  had  been  legitimately  ac- 
quired ;  but  he  believed  that  in  many 
cases  those  alleged  rights  did  not  legally 
exist.  The  Commission,  however,  would 
ascertain  how  that  matter  stood,  and 
what  sum,  if  any,  was  required  for  com- 
pensation. In  the  next  place,  he  thought 
that  thoso  bait  beds,  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  care  of  the  proprietors  or  of 
persons  who  were  not  proprietors,  should 
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be  placed  under  some  authority  in  the 
public  interest  who  would  look  after 
their  proper  preservation.  They  were 
far  more  important  than  oyster  beds. 
Many  complaints  had  been  made  about 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  but  he  under- 
stood that  the  Board  was  to  be  reconsti- 
tuted and  made  efficient ;  and  he  could 
not  think  of  any  better  way  of  using  the 
Scottish  Fishery  Board  than  by  vesting 
in  it  the  right  to  all  these  bait  beds. 
They  had  at  present  a  staff  of  inspectors 
who  received  good  pay,  but  had  practi- 
cally nothing  to  do ;  they  might  be  use- 
fully employed  in  looking  after  the 
mussel  beds.  Then  tho  revenue  which 
the  Board  would  derive  from  the  sale 
of  mussels  would  be  sufficient  to  recoup 
any  expense  which  might  be  incurred 
for  that  purpose,  and  also  pay  the  inte- 
rest which  might  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  lairds'  claims  to  compensation  for 
any  well-defined  legal  rights  ;  while  the 
poor  fishermen  would  get  their  mussels 
at  6^.  instead  of  \s.  6^.,  2j?.,  or  2s.  6d. 
per  basket.  That  was  the  scheme  which 
he  suggested,  and  he  did  not  see  what 
objection  there  could  be  to  it.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  he  believed  the  Government 
were  going  to  object  to  it.  He  had  had 
communications  on  the  subject  with  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour)  when  he  was  Secretary  for 
Scotland.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject, 
had  gone  into  it  thoroughly,  and  had 
been  satisfied  that  it  was  a  case  in  which 
Parliament  ought  to  interfere,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  agreed  with 
him  that  the  course  he  proposed  was  the 
proper  one.  He  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  a  discussion  were 
brought  on  there  would  not  be  much 
objection  to  the  proposal.  He  had, 
therefore,  received  great  encouragement 
from  the  late  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and 
had  congratulated  himself  on  the  thing 
being  done.  But  since  that  time  several 
serious  changes  had  taken  place,  one  of 
them  being  the  transfer  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  from  the  administration 
of  Scotland  to  that  of  Ireland,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  both  countries.  He  had 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  for  Scotland,  but,  instead 
of  receiving  the  answer  he  expected, 
Lord  Lothian  had  sent  him  a  letter  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  any  inquiry  of  the  kind.  It  was  most 
unfortiinate  that  on  an  important  ^ueik 
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hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  in  view 
could  be  attained  without  the  expense  of 
a  Bojal  Oommission.  He  could  suppose 
no  better  business  for  the  Scottish 
Fishery  Board  than  to  inquire  into  this 
subject,  and  there  was  no  great  neces- 
sity at  the  present  stage  for  appointing  a 
Eoyal  Commission.  The  Scottish  Fishery 
Board,  if  properly  constituted,  would 
have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  fishing 
industry,  and  of  the  importance  of  this 
question,  than  any  Boy al  Commission  that 
could  be  appointed.  Why  not  give  to 
that  Board  the  powers  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  asked  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission ?  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
might  disagree  with  him,  but  he  (Mr. 
Esdemont)  had  been  longer  acquainted 
with  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland  than 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  must  not 
suppose  that  he  had  any  superior 
information  in  regard  to  this  question 
than  he  (Mr.  Esslemont) claimed  to  have. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  he  represented  as  large  a  fishing 
interest  as  any  Member  in  the  House. 
But  his  purpose  was  to  get  the  informa- 
tion they  required  with  the  least  possible 
expeose,  and  in  the  best  form;  and 
he  hoped  the  Lord  Advocate,  if  he  would 
not  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission,  would  at  least  give  them 
an  assurance  that  the  subject  would  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  that  he  would  communicate  with 
the  Fishery  Board,  and  see  by  what 
means  they  could  best  bring  about  the 
result  they  all  desired.  In  one  fishing 
village  in  his  own  constituency,  with 
about  14  boats,  a  sum  of  £224  was  paid 
annually  for  the  right  of  laying  down 
mussels  in  the  river  Ythan  and  picking 
them  up  again.  The  right  seemed  to  be 
leased  to  a  firm,  and  was  sub-let  by 
them  to  the  fishermen,  who  were  prac- 
tically  obliged  to  pay  that  large  sum  or 
cease  to  carry  on  the  industry  of  white 
fishing.    He  did    not  desire  that  any 

Srivate  rights  should  be  violated,butonly 
esired  in  the  meantime  full  information. 
He  begged  to  second  the  Besolution. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  tiie  words 
"an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  as  to  Uie  existence 
and  extent  of  private  rights  in  mussel  beds  in 
the  tidal  waters  of  Scotland,  and  to  iaqairs 
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tion  of  this  sort  the  Minister  who  had  to 
decide  whether  this  inquiry  should  be 
granted  or  not  wa?  not  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  it.  In  his  opinion, 
it  illustrated  the  inconvenience  of  having 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  sure  if 
Lord  Lothian  had  heard  his  statement 
he  would  have  been  satisfied  that  his 
proposal  was  a  reasonable  one.  They 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  Scottish  Business  wasconducted 
in  that  House.  •  Neither  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  nor  any  other  Member 
of  the  Government  who  could  give  a 
satisfactory  reply  was  present.  The , 
Lord  Advocate  had,  no  aoubt,  received  ; 
his  marching  orders  from  Lord  Lothian. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  treat  Scotland, 
and  Scottish  Members  were  placed  in  a 
very  great  difficulty.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  before  the  debate  was  con- 
cluded they  should  hear  something  really 
hopeful  from  the  Government,  who  could 
do  nothing  better  than  accept  his  pro- 
posal, if  they  really  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  conduce  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  fishing  industry.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  Besolution  which  stood  in 
his  name. 

Mb.  ESSLEMONT  (Aberdeen,  E.),  in 
seconding  the  Besolution,  said,  he  did  not 
think  any  good  purpose  would  be  served 
by  continuing  the  discussion  at  great 
length.  He.  could  not  share  the  de- 
spairing feelings  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  in  supposing  that  nothing  was 
going  to  be  done  by  the  Government  in 
regard  to  this  question.  That  was  a 
larger  question  than  might  be  supposed. 
Although  the  mussel  itself  was  of  no 
apparent  value,  yet  for  the  line  fishing 
— on  which  thousands  of  people  depend 
in  Scotland — it  was  essential  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  industry.  The  fishing 
on  the  coast  of  Aberdeen  was  a  larger 
source  of  annual  revenue  than  the  whole 
of  the  land  in  the  county — that  was  to 
say,  that  the  produce  of  the  sea  around 
Aberdeenshire  represented  a  greater 
value  in  money  than  the  produce  of  the 
land.  A  great  deal  of  attention  was 
paidto  the  Land  Laws  and  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture ;  but  the  Legislature  re- 
mained blind  to  the  enormous  interests 
involved  in  the  fishing  industry.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  object  which  his 
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generally  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  sucli 
rights,  and  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of 
compeiiiDg  the  transfer  of  all  such  rights  to  the 
Fishery  Board  for  Scotland/' — {Mr.  AndersoUy) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.H.  A. 

Macdonald)   (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities)   said,    that    there 
were  two  points  involved  in  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member — the 
first  relating  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Lossiemouth  fishermen  at  Tain,  and  the 
second  affecting  the  general  question. 
Now,  as  regarded  the  general  question, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
from  far  distant  times  legal  rights  had 
been  established  to  mussel  beds  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland.     Of  that  there  could 
be  no  more  substantial  proof  than  the 
fact  that  an  Act  was  passed  under  the 
Government  of  Lord  John  Eussell  in 
1847,  the  Preamble  of  which  set  forth 
that  certain  rights  had  been  established 
by  law  to  mussel  beds  in  Scotland,  and 
that  the  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  taking  of  mussels  from 
such  beds  by  persons  who  had  no  right 
to  take  them  an  act  of  theft.     There- 
fore,  about  the  general  question   that 
such  rights  had   been   recognized,  not 
only  by  the  Law  Courts  of  Scotland,  but 
also  by  Parliament,  and  that  within  re- 
cent times,  there  could  be  no  question 
whatever.      Whether  that  was  a  wise 
state  of  things  was  a  different  question, 
regarding    which    people    could    have 
their  own  opinions.     So  far  as  he  knew, 
whore  such  rights  did  exist,  they  were 
well-defined   rights,   and  rights  which 
could   be    ascertained  by  reference  to 
documents  and  to  practice.     Even  if  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  assent  to 
a  Eoyal  Commission  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  the  last  thing  they  would  think  of 
referring  would  be  the  question  of  law 
as  to  whether  individual  proprietors  had 
those  rights  or  not.     It  was  quite  j)lain 
that  to  set  aside  the   Courts   of   Law 
which  had  to  deal  with  those  matters 
would  be  perfectly  out  of  the  question. 
For  instance,  the  case  of  Tarlogie  was  a 
case  in  which,   as  regarded  the  legal 
right,  there  could  be  no  question  what- 
ever, and   no  room  for  an  inquiry,  by 
Koyal  Commission  or  otherwise,   as  to 
whether  the  right  existed  or  not.     In 
regard  to  that  case,  the  questions  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary  were 
these — **  Had  Major  Hose  a  good  title 
to  the  mussel  beds?"  and  the  answer 
was  ''Yes."    The  second  question  was 
— **  Could  said  title  be  held  in  a  ques- 
tion  with  the  public  to  convey  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  mussel  fishing  below  low- 
water  mark  ?  "  and  the  answer  was  also 
''Yes."    It  must  be  remembered  that 
those  mussel  beds  were  in  an  estuary, 
and  not  in  the  open  sea ;  but  whether 
below  or  above  low-water  mark,  it  was 
only  right  to  say,   in   this   public  as- 
sembly, that,   as  regarded    what    was 
done  by  the  fishermen  who  were  put  on 
their  trial,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  on  the  occasion  in  question  their 
object  was  not  to  go  surreptitiously  and 
as  knaves  to  take  the  mussels,  but  that 
they  went  openly  in  the  face  of  day  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  right  tested, 
and  that  any  theft  committed  was  not  a 
malicious  or  immoral  theft ;  and  the  de- 
cision having  been  against  them,  the 
fishermen  bad,  so  far  as  he  knew,  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  had  not  again  tres- 
passed.    He  thought  it  due  to  them  to 
say  that.    Having  said  that  on  their  be- 
half, he  was  bound  to  say,  on  behalf  of 
the  proprietor,  that  he  had  taken  pains 
and  trouble  to  give  intimation  to  those 
who  might  interfere  with  his  rights  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  claimed  those 
rights,   and    the    ground    which    they 
covered.     It  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  he  asserted  his  right  by  letting  out 
the  mussel  beds,  and  that  the  extent 
of  them  was  carefully  marked  by  buoys, 
about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
The  only  remaining  question,  then,  was 
whether  the  Government  were  to  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission upon  this  question.     There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  a  proper 
supply  of  mussels  for  fishermen  on  the 
coast    of    Scotland    was    a    most    im- 
portant matter  for  their  industry;  but 
he    thought    all    who    knew   anything 
about  it  would  bear  him  out  in  saying  in 
nil  fairness  that  the  existence  of  those 
mussel   beds   had,  to   a    great   extent, 
tended  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  mussels. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  fishermen 
in  most  places,  and  certainly  in  Scot- 
land, were  sometimes  a  little  careless  of 
the  gifts  of  Nature  when  they  had  them 
in  their  own  hands;  and  that  in   the 
past,  whatever  might  be  advisable  in 
the  present,  what  was  needful  to  the 
fishermen  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
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industry  was,  to  a  great  extent,  pro- 
tected for  them  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  some  legislation  regarding  it.  The 
question  was  whether  now — he  under- 
stood the  Motion  to  go  that  length — it 
was  advisable  that  all  the  mussel  beds 
in  Scotland  at  present  possessed  by  pri- 
vate individuals  should  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  not,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  fairly  said,  by  way  of 
confiscation,  but  by  taking  them  over, 
and  giving  compensation  to  the  present 
owners.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
asked  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  Now,  whatever  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member's  individual 
conversations  might  have  been  with  the 
late  Secretary  for  Scotland,  he  did  not 
know ;  but  he  would  accept  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  statement  re- 
garding them — namely,  that  the  read- 
ing of  those  conversations  was  that  a 
Koyal  Commission  would  be  assented  to 
if  he  made  a  good  case  in  that  House. 
But  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  prepared  to  assent  to  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  that  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  they  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  this  matter;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  thought  that  whatever  in- 
quiry was  to  take  place  could  take  place 
in  a  much  cheaper  and  better  wa}'.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Government  did 
think  that  this  was  a  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked;  and  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber that  they  had  not  got  to  begin  that 
work,  because  they  had  already  been  in 
communication  with  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  had  obtained  some  information  and 
some  of  their  views  on  the  subject.  He 
was  glad  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen 
(Mr.  Esslomont)  agreed  with  him  that 
the  Fishery  Board  was  a  competent 
tribunal  to  look  into  this  matter,  and 
perfectly  competent  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  first,  as  to  whether 
anything  should  be  done,  and,  in  the 
second  place.,  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
Ho  could  assure  hon.  Members  that  the 
matter  would  not  escape  the  careful  at- 
tention of  the  Government ;  and  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  was  quite  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  full  and  accurate  in- 
quiry. He,  therefore,  hoped  the  House 
would  not  accept  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  but,  after  the 
statement  he  had  made,  would  allow  it 
to  be  negatived,  and  ho  was  sure  bis 


hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  accept 
the  assurances  he  had  given  on  behalf 
of  the  Government. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  said,  he  had 
hoped  they  should  have  heard  something 
more  definite  from  the  Lord  Advocate  in 
this  matter.  As  to  the  suggestion  to 
consult  the  Fishery  Board,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  much  confidence  in  that 
body  amongst  Members  who  represented 
fishing  constituencies;  but  that  Board 
was  to  be  re>constituted  this  year,  and  if 
the  new  Board  contained  representatives 
of  the  fishermen  and  fish-curers,  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  question  re- 
ferred to  them.  That  Board  might  then 
have  full  control  of  the  mussel  beds,  and 
where  there  were  private  rights  they 
should  be  bought  over.  Whether  there 
were  private  rights  or  not,  it  was  most 
important  that  the  mussel  beds  should 
be  protected,  or  they  would  be  altogether 
destroyed.  Another  matter  which  should 
be  considered,  either  by  the  Fishery 
Board  or  by  Commissioners,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  mussel  and  oyster  beds 
on  the  West  Coast  by  sewage.  The 
filth  dredged  from  that  great  canal  the 
River  Clyde  was  carried  down  to  the  fer- 
tile mussel  and  other  beds  in  the  lochs 
at  the  foot  of  the  Clyde,  and  these  beds 
were  destroyed  by  the  malign  substances 
deposited  upon  them,  to  the  great  injury 
and  loss  of  the  fishermen  in  those  parts. 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
mussel  beds,  supplies  of  mussel  bait  had 
to  be  brought  over  at  great  expense  by 
steamer  from  Ireland  to  the  North-East 
of  Scotland.  With  regard  to  the  right 
of  private  individuals  to  buoy  out  seve- 
ral acres  of  ocean,  he  thought  that  that 
was  a  matter  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  Crofter  Commission  when 
their  duties  extended  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  as  would  soon  be  the  case. 

Mr.  COLERIDGE  (Sheffield,  Atter- 
cliffe)  said,  he  regretted  that  Courts  of 
Law  had  lent  themselves  to  a  process  of 
constantly  whittling  down  the  effect  of 
Magna  Charta,  which  had  made  it  illegal 
for  the  Crown  to  grant  out  to  a  private 
individual  any  rights  of  fishing  in  tidal 
waters  that  might  belong  to  it.  The 
provisions  of  the  Oyster  Fisheries  Act 
sanctioned  the  marking  out  of  oyster 
beds  for  miles  along  the  coast,  one  being 
six  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Poor  people  whose  sole  industry  had 
been  the  collection  of  mussels  were  not 
I  allowed  to  take  thQiU  from  these  oyster 
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beds,  and  so  were  deprived  of  their 
means  of  existence. 

Mr.  BRADLAUOH  (Northampton) 
said,  he  wished  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Lord  Advocate  to  the  great 
injury  now  being  done  to  the  mussel 
bods  and  fisheries  in  Loch  Long  and 
Loch  Goil  by  the  deposit  of  enormous 
quantities  of  silt.  He  supposed  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  taking  the  dredging 
vessels  used  on  the  Clyde  to  where  they 
would  meet  the  real  action  of  the  sea ; 
but  he  was  told — he  spoke  without  per- 
sonal knowledge  to  justify  an  opinion — 
that  if  it  was  possible  to  take  the  whole 
of  that  silt  down  as  far  as  Ailsa  Craig, 
it  would  not  come  back  to  Loch  Long 
and  Loch  Goil.  He  had  seen  long  lines 
baited  with  mussels  which,  after  lying 
through  the  night,  were  so  coated  with 
absolute  filth  as  utterly  to  prevent  the 
fishermen  from  earning  a  livelihood. 
These  men  were  an  industrious  and  sober 
body,  and  it  was  clear  they  had  not 
been  protected  in  this  matter.  They 
had  no  means  of  protecting  themselves 
against  a  powerful  Corporation,  such  as 
that  which  had  the  charge  of  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  Clyde ;  and  he  therefore  trusted 
before  these  men  were  ruined  that  the 
Lord  Advocate,  or  whoever  was  in  a 
position  to  act,  would  be  able  to  take 
some  steps  to  prevent  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  their  industry  on  that  part  of  the 
coast. 

Mb.  J.  H.  A.  MACDONALD  said,  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  this 
matter  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Government ;  it  was  undoubtedly  an 
evil  which  required  their  attention. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  130 ;  Noes 
108:  Majority  22.— (Div.  List,  No.  136.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  *^  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING- MEDICAL  SER- 
VICE   ON    BOARD    TRANSATLANTIC 
LINERS.— OBSERVATIONS. 
Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid),  in 
rising  to  call  attention  to  the  entirely 
insufficient  medical    requirements   and 
supervision  on  board  Transatlantic  liners 
for  emigrants  and  steerage  passengers ; 
also  to   invite  inquiry  into   the   great 
risks  incurred  by  master  mariners  and 
seamen  on  board  vessels  making  long 
voyages,  in  consequence  of  the  former 
being  obliged  to  act  as  physician  and 
surgeon  to  the  crew,  in  addition  to  his 
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other  duties,  said,  the  Irish  people  were 
leaving  our  shores  in  vast  numbers,  and, 
as  an  Irishman,  he  felt  bound  to  try  in  the 
best  way  he  could  to  safeguard  those 
people  when  undergoing  the  horrors — be- 
cause it  was  a  fact  that  horrors  did  exist 
on  board  those  steamers — on  their  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  notably  in  the  in- 
clement season  of  the  early  spring  and 
in  the  winter.  The  medical  men  who 
were  on  board  those  steamers  might 
practically  be  divided  into  separate 
classes.  First,  there  were  men  who 
went  on  board  those  vessels,  such  as  the 
White  Star  steamers  and  the  American 
liners,  for  a  certain  period.  During  that 
period  they  hoped  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  did  not  look  for  any  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage. At  the  same  time,  they 
always  tried,  as  most  men  did,  to  en- 
deavour to  make  their  responsibility  as 
small  as  they  possibly  could.  Then 
there  were  men  who  went  on  board 
those  steamers,  and  who  undertook  the 
care  of  the  passengers  in  course  of 
transport  across  the  Atlantic,  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  Unfortunately,  the  major 
portion  of  those  medical  men  were  men 
who  could  not  always  get  other  employ- 
ment— ^they  were  men  who  possessed 
minor  qualifications ;  and  he  maintained 
that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Board  of  Trttde  (Baron 
Henry  De  Worms)  inquired  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  medical  officers  on 
board  most  of  those  Transatlantic  liners, 
he  would  find  that,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  some  of  the  gieat  Com- 
panies, and  some  of  the  excellent  and 
super-excellent  steamers,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  men  so  employed  possessed 
qualifications  which  he  would  term 
totally  inadequate  to  the  responsibility 
entrusted  to  them.  The  position  of  the 
doctor  was  also  very  unsatisfactory.  He 
was  not  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  had 
no  authority.  He  wished  to  call  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  doctors  on  thoso  emigrant 
steamers,  though  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  practically  speaking, 
were  not  allowed  to  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  doctor  on  one  of  these 
ships  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  captain  ;  but  he 
ought  to  have  in  his  own  department 
sufficient  authority,  and  to  be  responsible 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Only  three 
years  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  a 
form,  which   required  that   all  ships' 
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surpfeons  should  report  any  complaints 
made    by   passengers    on   the   voyage. 
Tiiat  Order  had   never  been  complied 
with ;  and  why  ?     Simply  because,  like 
many  other  Orders  which  had  been  for- 
mulated in  that  House,  which  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  that  House  and  of 
tbo  responsible  Government,    the   Go- 
vernment, and  possibly  the  House,  were 
not  strong  enough  for  the  shipmasters. 
The     owners     of    the     vessels     were 
practically   too    strong   for    them,    and 
altbough  the  Order  was  given  it  had 
not  been  carried  out.       The   Shipping 
Companies,  in  defiance  of  that  Order, 
stated   that  the  doctors  who  complied 
with  the  Order  would  be  instantly  dis- 
missed the  Companies'  service.    Now,  he 
maintained  that  that  in  itself  would  cer- 
tainly warrant  him  in  calling  attention 
to  this  subject.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Irwin, 
which  appeared  in  The  Britinh  Medical 
Journal  in  February,   1884,  first   drew 
attention  publicly  to  the  matter  under 
discussion.     He  stated  that  the  average 
shipowners  took  a  person  whose  quali- 
fications complied  with  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  and  who  could 
be  judiciously  silent  when  it  might  be 
inconvenient  to   speak  and  judiciously 
blind  when  not  intended  to  see,  but  who 
would  act  as  a  buffer  between  negligence 
on  the  one  hand  and  public  indignation 
on  the  other  when  the  health  and  in- 
terest of  passengers  came  into  opposi- 
tion with   the  money  interests   of    his 
employer.  Dr.  Irwin  at  the  present  time 
occupied    a    distinguished    position    in 
America,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  medi- 
cal journals  of  America  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  did  not  pay 
attention  to  these  facts  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  the  American  Government 
to  fill  up  the  gap.     Dr.  Irwin  went  on 
to  state  that  practically  the  public  did 
not  see  the  danger;  and  what  he  (Dr. 
Tanner)   maintained  was,  that  in   due 
course  of  time,  if  they  did  not  safeguard 
the  position,  they  would  have  a  calamity 
which  might  be  a  very  grave  one  on 
some   of  these   ocean-going    steamers, 
and  a  calamity  which  might  be  easily 
guarded  against  if  they  only  paid  atten- 
tion  to   these  facts  which  he  brought 
under  their  attention.     Dr.  Irwin  stated 
that  his  statistics  were  disregarded  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain) when  he  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.    He  (Dr.  Tanner)  sin* 


cerely  hoped  that  the  present  occupant 
of  that  position  would  practically  go  in 
and  win.  Cargo  ships  were  often  sent 
to  sea  as  emigrant  vessels,  and  emigrants 
were  condemned  to  wretched  quarters 
which  could  be  patched  up  on  an  emer- 
gency. A  great  number  of  vessels  were 
sent  from  Liverpool  to  America  with 
goods.  They  brought  back  cattle,  and 
then,  without  being  sufficiently  cleansed, 
they  received  large  numbers  of  emi- 
grants. Ought  not  that  to  be  seen  to  ? 
Then,  there  were  no  interpreters  on 
board  these  vessels.  He  also  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  insufficient  hospital 
accommodation  on  board  these  ocean- 
going steamers.  If  he  were  to  take  any 
hon.  Member  of  that  House  into  some  of 
these  little  dens  which  were  dignified  by 
the  name  of  hospitals,  they  would  be 
surprised  at  the  miserable  inadequacy 
of  the  accommodation.  The  hospital 
wan  generally  a  small  apartment  not  the 
size  of  the  Table  in  that  House,  miser- 
ably fitted  up,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise. 
Fracticedly  speaking,  there  was  only  one 
line  of  steamers — the  White  Star  Line 
— which  carried  such  a  thing  as  a  sur- 
gery. There  ought  to  be  ample  accom- 
modation on  board  every  ocean-going 
steamer  for  treating  cases  of  sickness, 
and  a  proper  place  where  medicine  and 
medicinal  appliances  could  be  made  out 
and  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  medical 
men.  There  should  also  be  some  isolated 
place  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
fectious cases.  On  one '  ship  capable  of 
carrying  1,500  steerage  passengers  there 
was  only  one  water  tank.  The  House 
could  appreciate  the  danger  of  such  a 
state  of  things.  In  many  cases  the  ac- 
commodation for  steerage  passengers 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  pas- 
sengers wore  huddled  together  in  a  man- 
ner which  it  would  be  horrible  to  describe 
in  detail.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  give  their  earnest  attention  to  this 
question,  and  take  steps  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things. 

The  SECRETAHY  to  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Baron  Henry  De  Worms) 
(Liverpool,  EastToxteth) :  I  have  listened 
with  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner), who 
has  brought  his  professional  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  narrowed  to  much  smaller 
limits  than  the  speech  of  the  hon.  M^ni* 
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ber  by  the  Notice  which  he  placed  upon 
the  Paper,  and  which  is — 

*•  To  call  attention  to  the  entirely  insuffi- 
cient  medical  requirements  and  supervision  on 
board  Transatlantic  liners  for  emigrants  and 
steerage  passengers ;  also  to  invite  inquiry  into 
the  great  risks  incurred  by  master  mariners  and 
seamen  on  board  vessels  making  long  voyages, 
in  consequence  of  the  former  being  obliged  to 
act  as  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  crew  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  simply 
the  embodiment  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  relates  to  the  carriage  of  passengers 
on  ships,  and  the  sections  which  bear 
specially  on  the  question  areNos.  41,  42, 
43,  and  44.  These  sections  of  the  Pas- 
sengers Act  clearly  lay  down  that  every 
passenger  ship  must  carry  a  duly  quali- 
fied medical  practitioner.  I  quite  admit 
that  the  words  ''  duly  qualified  "  are 
somewhat  elastic,  and  may  be  construed 
in  one  way  by  some  persons,  and  in  a 
different  way  by  others.  I  would  only 
point  out  that  those  particular  cases  in 
which  practitioners  have  not  proved 
themselves  fit  for  the  situation  they 
occupied  are  not,  as  a  rule,  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  Board  of  Trade  are  utterly 
unaware  of  the  condition  of  things 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
When  a  passenger  ship  leaves  Liverpool 
with  emigrants  on  board,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  doctor,  and  it  is  inspected, 
Defore  it  loaves,  by  an  official  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  inspects  the  ship 
in  the  first  instance,  goes  down  below 
and  sees  that  the  berths  for  the  emi- 
grants are  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Passengers  Act — for 
instance,  that  every  passenger  has  so 
many  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  that  there 
are  proper  divisions  between  the  dif- 
ferent sexes.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
emigrants  has  all  the  emigrants  paraded 
before  him  for  inspection,  and  if  there 
is  the  slightest  symptom  or  suspicion  of 
infectious  disease  the  emigrant  is  sent  on 
shore.  So  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
concerned,  every  possible  precaution  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious disease  on  board  ship,  and  to  see 
that  the  regulations  founded  on  the  Act 
of  Parliament  are  rigidly  carried  out. 
As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  medical 
officers,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  very 
little  authority.  A  **duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  "  is  deemed  to  mean 
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one  who  has  taken  a  diploma  as  a 
doctor,  or  surgeon,  or,  in  some  cases,  as 
an  apothecary.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  do  not  think  that  an  apothecary  ought 
to  be  considered  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner ;  and  I  hope  that  this  view 
may  be  adopted  generally  on  board  pas- 
senger and  other  ships.  With  regard  to 
doctors  or  surgeons,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  ascertain  whether 
the  officer  is  duly  qualified  or  not.  If  a 
medical  officer  turns  out  to  be  incom- 
petent, and  his  incompetence  is  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Board  would  have  a  right  to  exercise  the 
power  of  causing  such  peruou  to  be  dis- 
missed. I  believe  that  in  the  large 
lines  of  Transatlantic  steamers  the 
proprietors  do  their  utmost  to  procure 
the  services  of  competent  medical  officers, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  there  are  a  gpreat 
many  young  medical  men  who  are 
anxious  to  take  a  passage  on  board 
these  steamers  in  the  summer  months, 
as  a  matter  of  pleasure,  who  g^  away 
when  the  more  inclement  season  arrives. 
No  doubt  that  circumstance  does  give 
rise  to  difficulty;  but  in  dealing  with 
that  difficulty  the  Board  of  Trade  are  in 
no  way  called  upon  to  assist  the  Steam- 
ship Company.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  medical  officers, 
although  we  might  interfere  in  a  flagrant 
case  of  incompetency.  It  is  in  no  way  my 
province  to  provide  medical  officers  for 
ships.  As  to  the  hospital  accommodation, 
it  is  such  as  the  proprietors  of  the  steam 
ships  deem  adequate  ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  always  is  adequate. 
I  am  informed  that  in  cases  of  infectious 
disease  they  are  invariably  isolated.  No 
doubt  the  accommodation  for  such  cases 
is  occasionally  inadequate,  and  certainly, 
60  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is  concerned, 
it  is  our  endeavour  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  improve  the  accommodation 
for  emigrants,  and  to  see  that  the  rules 
as  to  cleanliness  and  hygiene  are  pro* 
porly  observed.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  the  accommodation  for  emi- 
grants is  insufficient  in  certain  very  im- 
portant particulars.  I  believe  that  the 
hon.  Member  is  right  in  that  statement, 
although  I  know  that  in  all  new  ships 
of  the  White  Star,  Inman,  Ounard,  and 
other  great  lines,  those  arrangements 
are  being  perfected  and  great  improve- 
ments are  being  introduced.  In  every 
ship  a  list  of  drugs  in  store  is  required 
to  be  kept. 
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I>R.  TANNER :  I  said  nothing  about 
that.  I  merely  spoke  of  the  inadequate 
provision  for  the  storing  of  drugs. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS :  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  extremely  particular, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  storing  of 
druf^y  but  to  the  general  surgical  aecom- 
modation. 

Dr.  TANNER :  The  point  I  called 
attention  to  was  the  want  of  adequate 
Burg^ical  accommodation. 

Barok  HENRY  DE  WORMS :  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  Member  is  correct  in 
bis  objection  to  the  arrangements  in  that 
respect. 

Dr.  tanner  :  In  many  cases  there 
is  not  only  inadequate  surgical  accom- 
modation, but  no  proper  place  allotted 
for  the  storing  of  drugs. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS :  There 
is  a  special  cabin  fitted  up  for  surgery. 
In  some  of  the  largest  steamers  pro- 
vision is  made  for  every  surgical  appli- 
ance.    The  hon.  Member  will  find,  if  he 
chooses  to  inquire,  that  eveiy  possible 
precaution  is  taken  in  the  large  ocean- 
going ships,  and  that  they  do  fulfil,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  requirements  of  the 
law.      The  Board  of  Trade  hare  no 
further  responsibility  in  the  matter  than 
to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  Pas- 
sengers Act  are  thoroughly  carried  out, 
and  I  can  assure  him  that  so  long  as  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  no  charge  of  negligence  or 
gross  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Passengers  Act  on  the  part  of  a  medical 
officer  has  been  received.     I  can  only 
say  that  if  the  hon.  Member  will  bring 
forward  any  definite  case  that  requires 
investigation  it  shall  receive  the  fullest 
inquiry.    It  is  our  desire  to  see  that  the 
regulations  are  fully  carried  out,  and 
that  the  rules  which  concern  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  passengers 
and  emigrants  are  fully  carried  out. 

Dr.  TANNER :  May  I  be  permitted, 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  to  say 
one  word  ?  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not 
sufficiently  explain  myself  in  regard  to 
the  difficulty  in  which  ship  doctors  are 
placed.  It  unfortunately  happens  that 
their  grievances  cannot  be  brought  for- 
ward properly  on  account  of  the  para- 
mount influence  of  the  shipowners.  If 
the  ship  doctors  were  to  parade  their 
grieTances  and  the  consequent  griev- 
ances to  which  the  emigrants  are  sub- 
jected, they  would  inevitably  lose  their 
place  and  their  means  of  livelihood. 


PUBLIC    MEETINGS    (METROPOUS) — 
SOCIALIST      MEETINGS    ON     OPEN 
SPACES.-  OBSERVATIONS. 
Mb.  JAMES  STUART   (Shoreditoh, 
Hoxton) :  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the 
interference  with    public    meetings  in 
open  spaces  in  London.    I  do  so  at  the 
present  moment  because  thero  are  very 
few  opportunities  for  any  private  Mem- 
ber to  call  attention  to  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  and  also  because  the  present  is  a 
very  apt  opportunity  for  doing  so,  inas- 
much as  the  old  formula  of  grievance 
before  Supply  is  particularly  applicable 
in  this  instance.    I  believe  that  there  is 
a  real  grievance  in  this  matter,  as  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  to  the  House  before 
I  have  done.     I  may  also  say,  in  my 
own  behalf,  and  on  the  behalf  of  those 
for  whom  I  speak,  that  I  am  not  bring- 
ing forward  this  matter  from  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  those  who  are 
most  concerned  in  it  —I  mean  the  So- 
cialists.   It  is  the  misfortune  of  those 
who  have  to  contend  for  any  important 
principle  that  they  frequently  have  to 
contend  for  that  principle  in  the  persons 
of  those  with  whom  they  do  not  agree. 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  that  point 
farther  at  the  present  moment.    All  I 
say  is  that  the  action  of  the  Socialist 
body,  which  is  mostly  interested  in  what 
I  have  to  deal  with,  has  been  as  lately 
in  Northumberland  to  the  detriment  of 
interests  which  I,  for  one,  deem  t<ft)e 
important.    At  the  same  time,  I  feel 
that  I  am  bound  to  maintain,  as  far  as 
I  can.  the  right  of  public  meeting  when 
I  believe  that  that  right  has  been  violated 
in  any  way.    I  believe  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  views  of  any  body  of  persons, 
there  is  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity in  allowing  those  views  to  have 
free  expression,  and  that  injury  is  done 
to  the  community  if  there  is  any  pre- 
vention of,  or  even  appearance  of  pre- 
venting, that  free  expression  of  opinion. 
I  think,  also,   it  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  anything  we  may  believe  to 
be  an  interference  with  the  right  of 
public  meeting  in  the  open  spaces  of 
London  on  account  of  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  London   itself,  and  of  the  few 
facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  holding 
of  public  meetings.    There  is  no  town 
in  England  so  badly  off  in  regard  to 
facilities  for  the  holding  of  public  meet- 
ings as  London.    Take   Bradford   with 
its  great  St.  George's  Hall,  capable  of 
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holding  5,000  or  6,000  persons,  and 
used  as  a  large  meeting  place  for  the 
people  of  that  town.  Go  to  the  East 
Kad  of  London,  and  you  will  find  that 
probably  the  biggest  hall  is  that  of 
Sboreditch,  which  is  only  capable  of 
containing  2,000  persons,  whereas  the 
population  drawn  from  on  the  occasion 
of  a  public  meeting  there  may  amount 
to  six  or  seven  times  the  population 
of  the  entire  town  of  Bradford.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  also,  that  the  School 
Board  of  London  does  not  afford  those 
facilities  for  the  holding  of  public 
meetings  in  the  board  schools  which  is 
given  by  the  authorities  of  Birmingham, 
Bradford,  and  other  large  towns.  I 
merely  mention  this  fact  in  order  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  question  I  am 
about  to  bring  forward,  and  I  may  add 
that  I  have  myself  given  Notice  of  my 
intention  to  move  a  Motion  upon  the 
subject  of  the  application  of  board 
schools,  under  proper  conditions,  to 
the  purposes  of  public  meetings.  I 
think  that  it  is  especially  the  duty 
of  those  hon.  Members  who,  like  my- 
self, represent  the  populous  districts 
of  London,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  has  recently  taken  place 
with  respect  to  meetings  which  have 
been  held  in  the  open  spaces  of  London, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  the  police  with  such  meetings.  In 
the  case  of  a  meeting  held  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  Bradford,  the  duty  of  the  police 
is  simply  to  protect  the  meeting,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  it.  What  we  desire  is 
to  be  placed  in  a  similar  position  in  re- 
spect to  the  meetings  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  in  the  open  spaces  of  the 
Metropolis,  so  long  as  such  meetings  do 
not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  traffic. 
There  is  also  another  matter  with  respect 
to  London  to  which  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  call  attention  in  connection  with 
the  right  of  public  meeting.  It  is  this 
— that  whereas  the  police  of  other  towns 
are  under  the  government  of  the  Muni- 
cipality, and  thereby  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  themselves,  the 
police  of  the  Metropolis  are  in  no  sense 
whatever  under  the  government  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  Metropolis.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  under  the  government 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  are 
directly  under  the  Home  Office.  The 
head  of  the  police  of  Loudon  is,  there- 
fore, a  member  of  a  political  Party  in  this 
House,  and,  therefore,  he  ought  to  avoid 
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the  appearance  of  any  partizanship  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  political  meet- 
ings in  London,  as  far  as  the  interference 
of  the  police  may  be  concerned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  is  ultimately 
the  responsible  party  for  the  action  of 
the  police  in  London,  and  that  fact  maybe 
regarded  as  a  further  apology  for  my 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  House. 
Whereas  the  ratepayers  of  other  towns 
have  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
their  Town  Council  or  their  Watch  Com- 
mittee, in  London,  if  they  desire  to  raise 
a  question  of  the  kind,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  bring  their  complaint  under  the 
notice  of  this  House.  I  will,  however, 
pass  from  that  point  without  further 
comment,  in  order  to  get  to  the  special 
matter  with  which  I  desire  to  deal  this 
evening,  and  I  shall  in  no  sense  wander 
into  the  general  question  of  the  right  of 
public  meeting  in  London,  but  I  will 
confine  myself  to  one  particular  case. 
There  have  been  several  instances  occur- 
ring lately  in  regard  to  such  meetings, 
and  I  wish  particularly  to  refer  to  two 
meetings  which  have  been  held  in  San- 
croft  Street,  near  the  Kennington  Eoad, 
on  May  1  and  8.  These  were  meetings 
of  the  Socialists,  and  I  am  informed 
that  meetings  of  that  body  have  been 
held  for  a  considerable  time  on  Sundays. 
Those  meetings  have  not  been  disturbed 
until  of  late,  when  disturbances  began 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  a  body  calling  themselves  the 
Primrose  Society.  In  an  answer  given 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  to  a  Question 
put  to  him  recently,  he  referred  to  the 
meeting  which  was  held  on  the  8th  of 
May,  and  spoke  of  two  rival  meetings 
being  held.  I  have  made  what  inquiry 
I  could  into  the  matter,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  that  the  society  calling 
itself  **The  Primrose  Society"  has  in 
any  sense  endeavoured  to  hold  any  public 
meeting  at  all.  I  am  unable  to  trace 
their  meetings  as  existing  in  any  way 
other  than  as  an  endeavour  to  disturb  the 
meetings  which  have  been  held  by  the 
Socialists.  The  principal  mover,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  in  the  Primrose  Society 
is  a  greengrocer  and  a  boxing  man,  con- 
nected with  a  school  of  arms  in  Lam- 
beth Walk,  and  I  take  it  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  society  generally  partake 
very  much  of  the  same  character.    The 
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result  of  the  interference  of  the  Prim- 
rose Society  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Socialists  has  been,  that  a  disturbance 
has  taken  place  on  several  Sundays 
between  the  two  rival  bodies,  as  they  are 
called.  In  the  week  preceding  the  meet- 
ing of  ^[ay  1  an  application  was  made  by 
the  Socialists  to  the  Lambetli  Police  Court 
in  regard  to  an  interference  which  had 
occurred  at  one  of  their  meetings ;  the 
case  was  reported  fully  in  The  Daily  Neici 
and  The  Standard,  and  the  report  says — 

"  A  disturbance  took  place  between  the  rival 
bodies  on  Sunday  week,  and  during  the  week 
an  application  was  made  by  a  Socialist  at  the 
liambeth  Police  Court  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
ft»renco  with  their  meetings,  and  Chief  Inspec- 
tor Chisholm  then  informed  the  magistrate, 
that  in  order  to  stop  thede  disturbances,  neither 
party  would  bo  permitted  to  hold  these  meet- 
ings.'• 

There  is  a  point  to  which  I  shall  refer  a 
little  later  on.  But  this  is  a  statement 
made  by  Chief  Inspector  Chisholm  in  re- 
ference to  the  meeting  of  the  1st  of  May. 
A  considerable  gathering  of  Socialists 
took  place  in  the  Sancroft  Head  on  that 
day,  and  Superintendent  Brennan  and  In- 
spector Chamberlain  w^ere  both  present. 
After  the  meeting  at  the  corner  of  San- 
croft Street,  where  it  joins  the  Kenning- 
ton  Bead,  there  were  seen  marching 
down  Sancroft  Street  from  the  other 
end  a  body  of  the  Primrose  Society 
with  yellow  favours  and  a  large  primrose- 
coloured  banner  with  an  inscription  on 
it.  It  was  known  beforehand  that  they 
were  coming,  and  it  was  perfectly  well 
understood  why  they  were  coming. 
They  approached  quite  close  to  the 
Socialists  who  had  attended  the  meeting, 
and  then  orders  were  given  by  the 
Superintendent  and  Inspector  to  100 
police,  stationed  about  50  or  100  yards 
off,  to  come  up  to  the  place.  This  body 
of  police  charged  the  crowd,  charging 
first  against  the  body  of  Socialists.  If 
the  facts,  as  I  state  them,  are  wrong  they 
can  be  easily  contradicted.  I  am  only 
stating  them  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented to  me.     The  Daily  News  says — 

*'  Finding  it  was  impossible  to  quell  the  op- 
posing force,  Superintendent  Brennan  forced  his 
way  into  the  ranks  of  his  men,  and  the  police 
til  en  charged  in  a  compact  body,  scattering 
members  of  both  bodies  right  down  the  street, 
and  dispersing  them  in  all  directions.  .  .  .Some 
of  the  leading  Socialists  were  severely  handled 
by  the  police,  and  one  of  their  members,  after  a 
sharp  chase  down  the  Kennington  Road,  was 
taken  into  custody.  Small  bodies  of  men 
assembled  in  the  Kennington  Koad,  but  were 
-immediately  dispersed  by  the  police.    The  mem- 


bers of  the  Primrose  Society,  however,  succeeded 
in  re-assombling  in  Regent  Street,  and  forth- 
with marched  to  Saville  Place,  Lambeth  Walk, 
where  a  largo  crowd  had  assembled,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Socialists  would  hold  a  meet- 
ing there.  No  meeting  was  held,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Primrose  Society  came  across  two 
Socialists  and  chased  them  down  the  Lambeth 
lload  into  Church  Street.  The  men  were  over- 
taken and  a  fight  cnsuod.  One  of  the  Socialists 
was  knocked  down  and  kicked,  but  the  police 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  injured  man  was 
put  in  a  cab  and  taken  home  with  two  fellow- 
Socalists.*' 

Tiiis  is  what  took  place  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  here  I  quote  again  from 
The  Daily  News — 

*'  Having  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  previous  Sunday's  disturbance  in 
Sancroft  Street,  Kennington  Road,  the  police, 
under  Mr.  Superintendent  Brennan,  of  the  L 
Division,  made  ample  arrangements  yesterday 
to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  Socialists  and 
their  opponents,  the  Anti-Socialists.  For  some 
time  past  the  Lambeth  Branch  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  has  held  peaceful  meet- 
ings at  the  head  of  the  street.  After  the 
occurrence  on  the  previous  Sunday  it  was  re- 
solved to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  same  plaoe 
yesterday  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
police.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posal was  abandoned.  The  Battersea  Branch 
alone  appeared  in  organized  form,  and,  finding 
that  access  to  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  a 
meeting  was  barred  by  the  police,  made  no 
attempt  to  assert  their  claim." 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  proper 
in  regard  to  the  first  meeting  on  the 
previous  Sunday  for  the  police  to  have 
barred  the  approach  of  the  threatening 
crowd  in  Sancroft  Street.  And  this 
leads  mo  to  make  the  remark  that  we 
have  here  an  instance  of  a  meeting  pro- 
hibited, practically,  by  the  police,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  newspaper  re- 
port that  no  meeting  was  held,  I  find 
this  report  of  it  in  the  Socialists'  own 
paper — 

**  We  were  not  allowed  to  hold  our  meeting 
on  Sunday  morning  at  all.  There  was  a  strong 
force  of  the  police  and  a  good  muster  of  our 
comrades  and  sympathizers,  but  we  were  kept 
continually  moving.  Chapman,  on  his  arrival, 
was  immediately  arrested.  Afterwards  we  made 
a  move  to  the  Albert  Embankment,  followed  by 
mounted  police  and  constables  who  emerged 
from  the  stable  yard  of  the  London  Tramway 
Company.  Arrived  at  the  Embankment, 
Rossiter  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  box  to  open 
the  meeting  for  Ward  than  we  were  hustled 
from  our  position.  A  temperance  meeting  was 
not  interfered  with,  and  a  religious  meeting  was 
going  on  the  whole  time  at  the  corner  of  a 
street  at  Vauxhall  Cross.  The  police  would 
g^ve  us  no  explanation.  B^il  for  Chapman  was 
refused.*' 

And  Qow  let  me  refer  the  House  to  what 
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took  place  in  1882  at  Weston -super- 
Mare  when  the  Salvation  Armj  was 
ft^quenUy  asBaulted  by  a  body  called 
the  Skeleton  Army.  I  quote  from  the 
case  of  "Uoattye.QillbankB,"  reported  in 
Th*  Lam  Journal  of  1883,  vol.  51,  page 
117,  which  was  an  appeal  by  the  Salva- 
tion Anny  against  the  decision  of  the 
magistTaleB.    The  report  says — 

"  A  tiotoua  mob  had  aMemWoii  on  the  23rd 
March,  IBH2,  to  prevsat  the  Salvutioa  Army 
mectmg.  This  caneed  great  terror  aod  alarm 
in  the  miodi  of  the  peaceful  iahahitunts  of  the 
town,  who  believed,  acd  bad  good  rea>9Q  to 
lielievc,  tbat  ths  proceasion  would  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  disturbnnce,  and  would  endaBger 
life,  property,  and  the  public  peace ;  and  who 
io  coDBequence  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice 
of  the  lergeant  of  police  in  charge  of  the  town. 
And  made  divers  complaints  to  him  thereon. 
The  Justices  in  consequence  placarded  a  notice 
stating  that,  '  ai  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
lor  apprehending  a  repelition  of  such  riotous 
And  tumultuous  assembly  in  the  publiD  streets 
of  Weston- super- Mare,  we  do  hereby  require 
order,  and  direct  all  persons  to  abstain  from  as- 
sembling to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
in  the  public  streets.'  " 

In  the  appeal  it  is  further  stated  that — 
"TbeappeUants  intended  to  parade  their  pro- 
cession through  tho  principal  streets  and  public 
places  of  the  town  and  to  collect  on  their  march 
a  large  mob  of  persons  to  accompany  Ihem,  and 
they  had  good  reason  to  expect  that  they  would 
come  into  coUiaioo  with  the  Skeleton  Armj  and 
the  other  persons  antagonistic  to  themselves, 
and  had  good  reason  to  expect  that  there  would 
be  the  same  fighting,  stone  throwing,  and  dis- 
turbance as  there  had  boon  on  previous  occa- 
sionH,  and  intended,  on  meetiug  such  opposition, 
to  force  their  way  through  the  streets  and 
places  as  they  had  done  on  previous  occasions." 

The  boa.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
present  Solicitor  Qeaeral  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke)  contended  for  the  appellants 
that— 

"There  was  no  intention  to  commit  an  un- 
lawful act,  nor  to  do  a  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful 
way.  No  definition  of  an  unlawful  assembly 
goes  so  far  as  to  include  a  case  where  the  as- 
sembly is  with  a  lawful  intent,  and  not  in  its 
nature  ttimaltuous  or  riotous,  but  where,  by 
reason  of  the  riotous  conduct  of  others,  a  tumult 
is  likely  to  ensue.  An  act  which  is  right  in 
itself  does  not  become  wrong  by  reason  ot  the 
approheniion  of  misconduct  io  other  peraoos." 

In  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
Mr.  Justice  Field  said — 

"They  certainly  did  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers, but  such  flsBpmbly  to  bo  unlawful  must 
bo  tumultuous  and  against  the  peace.  The 
finding  of  tho  Juatices,"  the  Court  declared, 
"  comes  to  this- that  a  man  may  bo  indicted 
for  doing  a  lawful  act  it  he  knows  that  his 
doing  it  will  cause  another  to  do  an  unlawful 
act.  Thcro  is  no  authority  for  such  s  ptopoei- 
Mr.  Jttmn  Slturt 


The  result  is  that— 

"  A  lawful  assembly  is  not  rendered  unlawfu] 
by  reason  of  the  knowledge  ot  those  taking 
port  in  it  that  opposition  will  be  raised  to  it, 
which  opposition  will  in  all  probabUity  give 
rise  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  those  creating 
it." 

I  have  already  shown  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Salvation  Army  at  Weston-super- 
Mare  there  was  a  formal  proclamatioa 
by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  that 
the  oudoavour  to  prevent  the  meetiog  id 
London  was  made  by  an  application 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Pohoe  to  the 
magistrate  in  the  terms  I  have  already 
read,  when  he  "informed  the  magis- 
trate that  in  order  to  stop  these  distur- 
bances neither  party  would  be  permitted 
to  hold  these  meetings."  There  had  not 
in  any  sense  heen  an  oS'ence committed, 
Ror  had  it  been  hinted,  in  the  reply  to 
a  Question  given  in  this  House  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
there  was  anything  at  all  in  the  nature 
of  a  riotous  proceeding  in  conuection 
with  the  meetings  of  the  Socialists  in 
Sancroft  Street,  other  than  had  arisen 
from  the  attacks  made  upou  them  by  the 
Primrose  Society  as  it  is  called.  On  the 
Sth  of  May  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  reply  to  a  Question  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere]  said~~ 

"  The  Commissioner  of  Police  informs  me 
that  Inspector  Chamberlain  did  not  call  npon 
the  meeting  held  in  Eennington  lost  Sunday  to 
break  up,  and  that  he  did  not  direct  the  police 
to  break  it  up.  The  mere  contemplation  o( 
violence  by  Primrose  Societies  gives  to  the 
police  no  additiooal  power  of  intenerencs  with 
peaceable  meetings. 

I  take  that  to  be  a  correct  statement  of 
the  law.  I  put  a  further  Question  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  Friday  last,  and  hia 
reply  to  me  was — 

'-  Except  a  general  police  order,  which  has 
been  public  property  (or  many  years,  and  the 
Bubatance  of  which  is  that  the  police  are  not  to 
interfere  with  persons  attending  political  meet- 
ings unless  specially  ordered  bj  the  OominiB- 
aioner,  there  are  no  general  instrucUons  upon 
which  the  police  are  autborixed  tu  act  in  respect 
to  public  meetings  in  open  spaces.  Each  caae 
must  depend  on  its  own  particular  circnmatoncea, 
and  must  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Chief  Commissioner." 

OnTuesday  last,  in  reply  to  a  Question  pQt 
by  the  hon.  Member  lor  Leicester  (Mr. 
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Picton),  the  faon.  Gentleman  the  TJoder '  iogs  in  the  open  epftces  of  London,  and 


Secretary  stated- 


1  that  it  IB  not  their  duty  to  prevent  the 


"  I  have  before  informed  Iho  Honw  that  the  |  holding  of  such  meetings  oa  account  of 
police  have  no  special  inBtmclioDB  to  provenl  i  threatened   opposition,  which  may  ffi»e 


a  Bucb,  and  I  am  asaured 


ch  iDitmctioua,  nor  any  .peci^  in-     creating  it. 
it  all,  were  given  in  Iho  case  of  laat         »»     ^t-vr 


to  a  breach  of  the  peace  hy  those 


Sunday's  meeting.' 

Now,  what  I  want  to  aak  is 
that  if  no  general  iaBtrnctions 
given  with  regard  to  that  meeting,  and 


Mr.  pick EBSGILL(l(ethnal Green, 
I.W.) :  As  a  Metropolitan  Member,  and 
ne,  therefore,  especially  inter3sted  in 
his  question,  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
remarks.     It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think, 


the  Socialists  were  acting  in  accordance    i.i,„*   ii, '  „„■_,-„„     „_„  „_t..n»!^~i     ., 
with  .h.l  Ih,  Govommenl  edmit  to  be  '  ^''1'   '.'■»..°P'»>°«  ."T.  ef»».„ely  pr.- 


the  law,  how  wae  it  that  the  police 
terforod  to  prevent   the   holding   of 


in  the  public  mind  that  recently 
the  police  have  unduly  interfered  with 
'  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  London, 


moeting  when  the  only  danger  to  the  |  ^^^  J^  ^^^^^_^^  ^^j;^^  „j  «f,^  .j^^  ^^^ 
public  peace  awae  from  a  possible  at-  ^een  inspired  from  very  high  quarters. 
tack  upon  It  by  other  persons  ?  In  the  Qf  course,  I  accept  most  fully  and  im- 
eamo  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  1;^^,  (i^;  ^tatemonts  which  have  been 
Leicester  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under    ^nj„>,.n„  ,h„  Tr«B»n 


Secretary  said — 

"I  am  informed  that  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Bancroft  Street  on  Sundays  for  about 
six  months  past  Chapman  and  Kemp  w( 
arrested  under  a  warrant  iasuod  by  a  mag 
trate  sitting  at  Liimbeth  Police  Court  charging 
them  with  unlawful  asacmbty." 
I  maintain,  judging  from  what  I  have 
quoted  of  the  law,  that  the  assembly  was 
in  no  sense  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  indeed 
that  the  police  of  London  should  get  into 
the  habit— whether  for  Socialists  or  any 
body  of  persons — of  considering  an  as- 
sembly to  be  rendered  unlawful  because 
of  the  knowledge  of  those  taking  part 
in  it  that  opposition  will  be  raised  to  it, 
which  opposition  will,  in  all  probaWlity, 
give  rise  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  If 
the  police  hold  this  view,  and  act  upon 
it,  it  is  peiticularly  dangerous  to  the 
general  political  life  of  the  Metropolis. 
When,  for  instance,  I  stood  for  the 
borough  which  I  now  represent,  I 
should  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  two-thirds  of  the  meetings  which  I 
held  had  to  be  held  in  open  spaces. 
Had  a  threat  been  held  out  by  any 
opponent  that  these  meetings  would  be 
disturbed,  and  the  public  peace  endan- 
gered hy  their  opposition,  X  should  ap- 
parently have  been  in  danger  of  having 
my  meetings  suspended.  I  take  it, 
thorefore.  Sir,  that,  at  any  rate,  I  have 
a  right  to  hope  that,  in  the  future,  we 
may  see  given  to  the  police  of  this 
Metropolis  some  directions  in  regard  to 
their  duty  in  the  matter  of  public  meet- 
ings in  open  spaces — some  intimation 
that  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  prevent 
interfereaos  with  orderly  publio  meet- 


made  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  that  in 
particular  cases  no  explicit  instructions 
have  been  given  from  the  Home  OfBce. 
It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  that  such 
instructions  should  be  given,  and,  as  it 
would  be  unnecessary,  I  can  quite  bs- 
lievs  that  to  give  them  would  be  an 
indiscretion,  and  I  am  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Homo  Department  (Mr.  Mat- 
thews) would  not  be  guilty  of  such 
indiscretion.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
suspicion  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  police  undoubtedly  prevails,  and — 
even  though  it  should  be  ill-founded — 
the  existence  of  it  is  mischievous,  and 
justifies  us  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  subject.  I  desire,  Sir, 
to  confine  my  attention  to  one  particular 
case,  and  I  am  anxious  not  to  put  beforo 
the  House  any  facts  in  regard  to  which 
there  may  bo  possibly  a  conflict  of  evi- 
dence. Now,  in  regard  to  the  meeting 
of  the  1st  of  May,  in  Sancroft  Street, 
these  facta  were  admitted  in  evidence  by 
Chief  Inspector  Chamberlain.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, in  the  first  place,  that  meetings 
have,  for  several  months,  been  peace- 
ably held  in  that  street;  it  is  admitted 
also  that  during  the  week  preceding  the 
Ist  of  May  a  gang  of  roughs  had  pub- 
licly threatened  to  break  up  the  moeting 
on  the  following  Sunday  ;  it  is  admitted 
that  just  when  the  meeting  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  a  gang  of  roughs, 
calling  themselves  the  Primrose  Society, 
were  seen  advancing,  obviously  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  their  threat  into 
execution.  Then,  it  is  admitted  in  the 
evidence  of  Chief  Inspector  Chamber- 
lain that  he  called  upon  the  Socialists  to 
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break  up  thoir  meeting^.     I  submit  that 
that  order,  which  Chief  Inspector  Cliam- 
berlain  admitted  in  the  Lambeth  Police 
Court,  was  clearly  illegal.     The  law  was 
settled,  as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Hoxton  Division  of  Shoreditch 
(Mr.  James  Stuart)  has  already  informed 
the  House,  in  several  cases,  of  which  the 
''  Queen  v,  Boatty  "  is  the  most  important, 
and  in  which  the  Salvation  Army  was 
concerned.     This  case  most  clearly  de- 
cided that  a  lawful  meeting  does  not 
become  unlawful  although  it  is  certain 
to  be  resisted  by  force.     I  say,  then, 
that  to  give  the  order  which  is  admitted 
was  given  was  illegal.     These  Socialists, 
who  appear  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
the    law   than    are    the    Metropolitan 
Police,    declined  to   disperse,   and   the 
police  then  cleared  the  street.     Well, 
looking  at  the  broad  facts  of  this  case, 
what  do  they  amount  to  ?    They  amount 
to  this — that  a  gang  of  roughs  publicly 
threatened  that  they  would  break  up  a 
peaceable  meeting,  and  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  police,  they  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  purpose.     How  would 
it  be  possible.  Sir,  to  give  greater  en- 
couragement to  rowdyism  ?    The  right 
of  public  meeting  is  no  right  at  all, 
unless  it  is  held  to  imply  a  right  to 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  that  right 
of    public  meeting.     In  this  case  you 
have  this   gang  of    roughs,   who  had 
threatened  to  break  up  this  meeting, 
who  were  at  the  time  advancing — they 
had,  in  fact,  begun  to  put  their  threat 
into  execution — and  I  submit  it  was  the 
clear  duty  of  the  police,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, either  to  keep  off  the  Prim- 
rose Society  from  the  Socialist  meeting, 
or,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  disperse  the 
Pi-imrose   Society  altogether.     Now,  I 
desire.  Sir,  to  call  attention  to  one  con- 
sequence arising  out  of  this  business.    I 
asked  a  Question  to-day  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
ley)  with  regard  to  the  arrest  of  two 
men.     I  admit  that  the  reply  that  I  re- 
ceived was  perfectly  courteous,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
yery  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  police. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  regards  the 
man   Chapman  ?     Chapman,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, was  present  at  the  meeting  on 
the   1st  of  May.     For  some  reason — 
which,  apparently,  is  not  known  to  the 
hon.   Gentleman   the  Under  Secretary 
*— he  was  not  arrested    on  that  day. 

Mr,  Pivkersgill 


Nothing,  in  fact,  was  done  in  regard  to 
him  until  the  4th  of  May.     On  the  4th 
of  May  a  warrant  was  obtained  against 
this  man  Chapman  on  a  charge  of  having 
taken  part  in   an   unlawful  assembly. 
Now,  an  unlawful  assembly  is  only  a 
misdemeanour,  and  a  misdemeanour  not 
of  a  very  heinous  character ;  and  I  sub- 
mit that  the  natural,  proper,  and  usual 
course  would  have  been  to  take  out  a 
summons   against   this  man  Chapman. 
But,  Sir,  if  the  offence  was  so  serious  as 
to  render  it  necessary  that  the  police 
should  take  the  somewhat  extraordinary 
step  of  obtaining  a  warrant,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  police  would 
have  immediately  put  that  warrant  into 
effect ;  but  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  this  war- 
rant until  the  8th  of  May ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Chapman  was 
about  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  in 
Sancroft  Street,  he  was  arrested.  Well, 
now,  what  is  the  natural  inference  from 
that  ?    I  think  it  is  that  the  warrant  was 
obtained  in  order  to  be  held  in  terrarem 
over  the  head  of  Mr.  Chapman,  and  that 
a    particular   moment  was  chosen  for 
putting  the  warrant  into  execution  when 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Chapman  would  be 
likely  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of 
all  those  who,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  exercise  what  I  thought  was  a 
Constitutional  privilege  —  the  right  of 
public  meeting.      The  conduct  of  the 
police  in  itself  is  serious  enough  ;  but  it 
does  not  stand  alone.     There  are,  upon 
many  sides,  indications  of  an  attempt — 
which  may  be,  perhaps,  a  last  and  de- 
spairing attempt— on  the  part  of   the 
privileged  classes    to   i}\it    the    people 
down.     There  is,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  a  spirit  of  coercion  in  the  air,  which 
finds  its  chief  embodiment  in  a  Bill  upon 
which  much  of  our  time  this  Session  has 
been  expended,  and  which  also  takes  on 
many  other  forms.     We  see  it  in  the 
Boycotting  and  intimidation   which   is 
practised  by  the   Primrose  Party,  and 
one  cannot  travel,  even  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  a  carriage  on  a  suburban 
railway,  without  hearing  expressions  of 
the  same  spirit  in  the  terms  in  which  the 
readers  of  Hhe  Globe  and  The  St.  Jameses 
Gazette  refer  to  their  fellow-citizens — 
terms  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  cha- 
racterize as  inhuman  and  most  unwise. 
Well,    Sir,   in    such    circumstances    as 
these,  I  conceive  that  it  is  peculiarly  the 
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duty  of  this  House  to  maintain  the  right 
of  public  meeting,  a  right  which  has 
been,  and  is,  one  oif  the  chief  safeguards 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  I 
think  it  is  the  daty  of  this  House  to 
guard  that  right  all  the  more  jealously, 
and  all  the  more  vigorously,  in  the  per- 
sons of  men  from  whose  political  opinion 
we  may  very  widely  dissent,  and  whose 
conduct  in  some  respects  we  may  con- 
demn. 

Mr.  CUNNFNGHAME  GRAHAM 
(Lanark,  N.W.) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  claim 
the  indulgence  of  this  House  for  a  few 
moments  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
question,  which  I  consider  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  I  do  so  all  the  more 
readily  as  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  tres- 
passing often,  or  at  great  length,  upon 
the  patience  and  time  of  this  House.  I 
can  quite  imagine  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site will  say — ^What  is  the  good  of 
making  a  row  about  a  lot  of  poor  devils 
of  Socialists  ?  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing very  serious  has  been  charged 
against  these  Socialists,  though  your 
Socialist  is  a  fearful  wild  fowl. 
It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  junior  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  was  looked 
upon  as  liucifer  or  Beelzebub,  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  said  they  could  never 
sit  with  him  in  this  House.  Now  they 
manage  to  take  their  dinners  with  him, 
and  digest  them  very  well ;  and  I  dare 
say  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  see  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  junior 
Member  for  Northampton  occupying  a 
place  above  the  Gangway,  and  not 
below  it.  I  believe  that  these  Socialists 
have  been  dispersed  in  their  meetings 
simply  and  solely  because  they  are  poor, 
because  their  doctrines  are  not  popular, 
and  because  no  one  cares  to  stand  up 
and  incur  the  odium  of  speaking  for 
them.  England  is  a  free  country — 
thanks  to  Heaven !  It  is  a  free  country 
for  a  man  to  starve  in— that  is  a  boon 
you  can  never  take  away  from  him — 
but  it  appears  in  the  future  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  free  country  to  hold  public 
meetings  in.  What  with  the  closure  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  coercion  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  suppression  of  meetings 
in  London,  we  are  getting  to  an  almost 
Bussian  pitch  of  freedom.  And,  Sir, 
should  we  succeed  in  arriving  at  the 
priceless  boon  of  that  freedom,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  the  people  at  last  shake  them- 
aelves  dear  of  their  apathy,  and  take  the 


matter  a  little  into  their  own  hands ;  I 
think  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  while  we 
are  talking  here,  the  people  will  make  a 
determined  effort  to  assert  their  un« 
doubted  rights.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  people  of  England  are  ripe  for  revo- 
lution yet;  they  will  be  soon  enough, 
especially  in  face  of  the  Bills  which  are 
now  presented  to  this  House ;  but  I  do 
say  that  I  can  see  no  just  motive  what- 
ever that — because  a  man's  doctrine,  or 
political  faith,  differs  in  some  measure 
from  that  held  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity— free  speech,  which  has  always 
been  considerea  the  birthright  of  an 
Englishman,  should  be  denied  to  him. 
Neither  do  I  say  that  the  police  have 
acted  on  their  own  motion  in  this  matter ; 
we  know  perfectly  well  who  stands 
behind  them ;  we  know  that  by  the  way 
in  which  questions  have  been  dealt  with, 
by  the  paltry,  shuffling  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  put  off— and  I  am  not 
here  to  say  one  word  against  the  police 
of  London ;  I  consider  them  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  bodies  of  men  in  the  Kingdom ; 
I  am  here  to  compassionate  with  them 
in  having  to  do  such  dirty  work  as  to 
break  up  meetings,  and  to  behave  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  but  be  repugnant 
to  their  feelings.  Now,  I  think  every 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  knows 
Buffalo  Bill  — Colonel  Cody— and  I 
would  suggest,  very  respectfully,  to  this 
House  that  a  select  deputation  of  the 
Unionist  Party  should  wait  upon  Colonel 
Cody  to  ask  him  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
thoroughbred  Unionist  Indians  to  coerce 
the  people  of  London.  As  this  House, 
after  all,  represents  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  community,  and  as  nothing  is 
gained  nowadays  without  agitation,  I 
hope  the  public  will  not  let  this  matter 
rest,  but  will  agitate  and  bring  it  before 
the  attention  of  this  House,  so  that  wo 
shall  be  obliged  to  concede  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  of  meeting  to  every 
class  of  the  community. 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
Matthews)  (Birmingham,  B.J :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  Hoxton  Divi- 
sion of  Shored! tch  (Mr.  James  Stuait), 
when,  in  the  temperate  speech  in  which 
he  introduced  this  subject  to-night,  he 
said  that  considerable  inconvenience  is 
felt  in  London  from  the  want  of  suitable 
places  of  meeting.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
the   hon.  Gentleman   said,  that   open 
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spaces  are  few  and  separated  by  con- 
sidorable  distances,  and  that  there 
are  very  few  halls  which  can  accom- 
modate large  meetings,  especially  of 
the  character  of  the  Socialist  gatherings 
to  which  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Metro- 
polis are  invited  to  attend.  Now,  Sir, 
it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  there  is 
at  the  Home  Office,  or  in  my  mind,  some 
particular  animus  against  Socialist  meet- 
ings. I  assure  the  House  that  that  is 
absolutely  untrue ;  I  have  not  troubled 
myself  a  bit  about  Socialist  meetings, 
all  that  I  know  of  them  is  from  what  I 
have  read  and  heard.  I  have  never 
given  any  directions  of  any  sort  or  kind 
with  regard  to  Socialist  meetings.  The 
only  directions  I  have  given  have  tended 
to  prevent  obstruction  in  the  streets ;  and 
here  let  me  point  out  one  fallacy,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression  without  dis- 
courtesy, entertained  by  the  hoiK  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Shoreditch  (Mr. 
Stuart).  He  said  that  Sancroft  Street 
is  an  open  space.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  it  is  an  ordinary  street.  The  hon. 
Member  knows  perfectly  well  that  many 
of  the  open  spaces  of  the  Metropolis  are 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that 
the  Parks  are,  by  special  regulations,  ap- 
propriated to  public  meetings.  As  a 
rule,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  large 
public  meetings  held  in  the  Parks,  be- 
cause they  do  not  tend  to  obstruct  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  Metropolis.  If 
any  body  of  men,  whether  the  Socialists 
or  the  Primrose  Society,  chose  to  hold 
large  meetings  in  streets,  and  inconve- 
nience arises,  and  interruption  of  traffic 
takes  place,  they  ought  to  be  dis- 
persed. 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART:  I  think  I 
stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  have 
been  no  complaints  of  these  meeting^ 
interrupting  the  traffic,  and  that,  what 
is  more,  the  ground  given  for  the  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  police  to  their 
being  held  was  not  that  of  an  interrup- 
tion of  traffic. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS:  I  do  not  think 
any  ground  was  alleged  by  the  police. 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  has  said — and 
said,  I  believe,  with  truth — that  for  six 
months  meetings  have  been  held  every 
Sunday  in  Saucrolt  Street,  and  not  in- 
terfered with  by  the  police,  and  not  in- 
terfered with  by  anybody,  and  held  in  a 
perfectly  peaceable  manner.  Sancroft 
Street  is  a  street  in  which,  I  believe,  on 
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Sunday  mornings,  there  is  very  little 
traffic ;  consequently,  these  meetings  for 
the  last  six  months  have  not  impeded 
the  traffic,  and,  therefore,  the  police  did 
not  interfere.    The  meetings  were  held 
peaceably  and  quietly  ;  but,  unhappily, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  that  happened  which 
the    hon.    Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North- West  Lanark  (Mr.  Ounninghame 
Graham)   described    in    very   classical 
language — namely,  that  the  people  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.     The 
people  living  in  Kennington,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  those  who  form 
the  Socialist  meetings,  disliking  their 
eloquence,  and  disliking  the  presence  of 
these  Socialists  in  their   midst,   deter- 
mined to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  not  to  allow  the  meetings ; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  1st   of    May 
what  occurred  was  this — ^that  a  crowd  of 
2,000  or  3,000  persons  appeared,  march- 
ing in  a  body  on  the  Socialist  meeting 
then  assembled  in  Sancroft  Street,  with 
obviously  hostile  intentions.     As  I  am 
informed,   the  police,  seeing  this  body 
of    men    approaching    with    obviously 
hostile  intentions,  advanced  and  stopped 
them  in  their  advance  on  Sancroft  Street. 
Meanwhile  the  Socialists,  very  wisely, 
and  with  commendable  prudence,  with- 
drew from  Sancroft  Street  down  Ken- 
nington   Lane,  and  the  police  having 
stopped  and  dispersed  the  people  who 
call  themselves  the  Anti-Socialist  Prim- 
rose   Society — [^Ironical   che&rii] — I    say 
they  call  themselves  the  Lambeth  Anti- 
Socialist  Primrose  Society ;  but  I  know 
nothing  of  their  composition;  all  I  know 
is  that  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict and  dislike  the  Socialists  —having 
encountered    and     stopped    the    Anti- 
Socialists,  the  police  followed,  no  doubt, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Socialist  meeting, 
always    remaining  between   them  and 
those    who  proposed  to  attack    them. 
Upon  that,  I  regret  to  say,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  gathering,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  a  Socialist  meeting,  became 
extremely  violent  to  the  police,  and  two 
men  —  Chapman    and    Kemp  —  called 
upon  their  followers  and  supporters  to 
turn   back  and  light.      The  police,   in 
preventing  them  doing  this,    were  as- 
saulted, and  one  man,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  stated,  was  taken  up  for  assault- 
ing the  police  in  the  riot  which  ensued 
in  consequence  of  the  incitements  which 
were  given  by  Chapman  and  Kemp  to 
their  followers,  and  one    man  named 
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Blackwell.  Warrants  were  forthwith 
applied  for  against  Chapman  and  Kemp 
for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  riot. 
That  19  what  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  Maj. 
The  police  applied  for  the  warrants,  aod 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bethnal  Green 
(Mr.  Pickerpgill)  has  complained  that 
that  was  an  unusual  proceaure.  Whe- 
ther rightly  or  wrongly — I  think  rightly 
— the  police  applied  for  warrants  instead 
of  applying  for  summonses,  because,  as 
the  hon.  Member  knows  perfectly  well, 
when  a  warrant  is  asked  for,  it  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate  to  grant  or 
to  refuse  it.  An  information  on  oath 
must  be  made,  and  the  magistrate  has 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  is  de- 
posed upon  oath,  and  exercising  his 
judgment  upon  the  case  before  anyone 
is  called  upon  to  appear  at  all.  The 
police  thought  that  would  be  a  fair  and 
proper  course ;  they  thought  that  in  a 
case  which  might  bear  a  political  com- 
plexion the  fairer  course  was  to  bring  the 
facts  before  a  magistrate  in  the  first 
instance,  before  the  defendants  were 
called  upon  to  answer  the  charge,  and 
let  the  magistrate  say  whether  it  was  a 
proper  case  to  bo  brought  before  the 
Court.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
police  resorted  to  the  process  by  warrants 
instead  of  bv  summons.  The  warrants 
were  not  executed  at  once,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  residences  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Kemp  were  not 
known  to  the  police,  and  were  not  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  ordinary  publica- 
tions relating  to  residences.  Therefore, 
the  police  were  unable  to  execute  the 
warrants  until  the  8th  of  May,  when 
Mr.  Chapman  came  again  to  address 
another  meeting  in  the  same  locality. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  put  it  to  the 
fair  and  candid  consideration  of  the 
hon.  Members  for  Shoreditch  and 
Bethnal  Green,  whether  the  police  could 
have  acted  otherwise.  In  the  interval 
between  the  1st  and  the  8th  of  May  the 
meetings  were  held  of  both  parties.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Socialists  it  was  an- 
nounced that  boxes  of  cartridges  had 
been  provided;  that  there  would  be  a 
regular  fight  next  Sunday ;  and  that,  if 
the  people  who  had  come  the  Sunday 
before  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Socialists  came  again,  they  would  meet 
with  a  warmer  reception.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Anti-Socialists,  also  meeting  in 
Kennington,  determined  that  non-resi- 
dents of  Sancrof t  Street  and  the  locality 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  meet  there 
again.  A  Petition  signed  by  63  people 
living  close  to  Sancrof t  Street,  was 
presented  to  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Police,  objecting  to  these  meet' 
ings  in  the  street  as  being  a  great 
nuisance  to  them  and  praying  him 
to  prevent  the  gatherings.  In  conse- 
quence of  that,  I  think,  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Police  acted  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  duty  in  ordering 
double  patrols  to  be  on  the  spot  the  next 
Sunday.  Accordingly,  there  were  some 
'iOO  police  sent  down  to  Sancroft 
Street,  and  the  street  very  soon  became 
tilled  with  an  angry  crowd  which  never 
assumed  the  character  of  a  meeting  on 
either  side,  because  the  Socialists  and 
the  anti-Socialists  were  more  or  less 
mixed.  Accordingly,  the  police  pro- 
hibited no  meeting,  and  stopped  no 
meeting;  but  they  did  what  was  a 
wise  and  sensible  tiling  to  do,  they 
kept  the  crowd  constantly  on  the  move 
in  order  to  prevent  a  conglomera- 
tion of  persons  on  either  side  to  take 
place  on  one  spot,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  those  two  bodies,  so  filled 
with  inflammable  material,  had  come  to- 
gether the  consequences  would  have 
been  terrible,  for  a  breach  of  the  peace 
would  have  been  inevitable.  This 
further  occurred,  that  Chapman  appeared 
on  the  scene ;  he  was  then  got  at  for  the 
first  time  by  the  police,  who  arrested 
him  under  the  warrant  they  had.  These 
are  the  simple  facts  as  they  are  laid  be- 
fore me,  and  I  think  that  if  the  state  of 
things  which  I  have  described  had  been 
allowed  to  continue,  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  and  the  Home  Secretary 
would  have  deserved  the  severest  cen- 
sure. There  has  not  been  the  slightest 
political  bias  in  the  action  of  (ho  autho- 
rities ;  the  same  measure  of  justice  has 
been  meted  out  to  the  anti-Socialists  as 
to  the  Socialists.  The  crowd  was  kept 
moving,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
police  was  caused  solely  by  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  if  these 
hostile  bodies  had  been  allowed  to  come 
together.  They  certainly  would  have 
come  to  blows  if  the  police  had  not  in- 
terfered, and  compelled  the  one  party 
and  then  the  other  to  move  on.  In  any 
of  the  proceedings  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  partiality  shown  on  behalf 
of  either  party.  The  sole  duty  of  the 
police  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 
Metropolis ;  their  duty  is  not  t  j  interf  ere^ 
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I  quite  agree,  with  any  public  meeting 
held  in  a  place  where  the  trafi5.c  of  the 
street,  or  the  convenience  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, are  not  interfered  with.  Of 
course,  when  they  have  such  good  and 
substantial  grounds  for  believing  that  a 
serious  breach  of  the  peace  is  going  to 
be  committed,  the  police  would  be  neg- 
lecting their  primary  duty  if  they  did 
not  take  measures  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence 

Mr.  BEADLAUQH  (Northampton) : 
The  subject  of  public  meecing  in   the 
Metropolis  is  one  in  which  I  have  taken 
considerable  interest  and  made   great 
exertions  for  some  40  years  of  my  life. 
I  will  first  put  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department   (Mr.    Matthews)  what    I 
conceive  to  be  the  law  on  the  subject. 
By    the    Metropolitan    Police    Act,     I 
understand,  that  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Police,   and  no  other  person,  has  the 
right  to  make  such  regulations  as,  in  his 
discretion,  he    may  think    fit,    for   the 
regulation  of  traffic  in  every  thorough- 
fare, making  special  regulations  when 
he  considers,  from  the  processions  an- 
nounced, or  from  the  probability  of  large 
assemblies  of  people,  such  regulations 
may  be  necessary.     I  do  not  understand 
that  there  is  any  other  power  whatever 
put  by  Statute  in  the  Home  Secretary 
or  in  any  other  person.     As  far  as  meet- 
ings   in    London    are  concerned— and 
when  I  speak  of  London  1  mean  the 
Metropolis — I  think  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing that,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
occasions  when  great  feeling  has  been 
evoked  in  connection  with  some  special 
question,  large  public    meetings   have 
been  more  orderly  during  the  last  50 
years  than  probably  they  have  been  in 
any  other  city  in   the  world,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  the  people  has  been  to 
preserve  order.    I  would  suggest  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  every  Government  in 
this  country,  whatever  its  politics  may  be, 
to  allow  the  widest  latitude  with  refer- 
ence to  holding  reasonable  public  meet- 
ings, and  that  the  exercise  of  this  right 
constitutes  a  kind  of   safety-valve  for 
the  expression  of  public  opinion.     The 
House  should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  people  who  have  taken  part 
in   such   assemblies   who   would    have 
been  excluded  from  a  meeting  held  in  a 
public  building  by  the   mere  impossi- 
bility of  hiring  a  public  building  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  to  the 
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advantage  of  the  public  peace  that  these 
persons  should  have  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  and  discussing  any 
matters  of  grievance.     There  has  been 
considerable  difficulty  in  my  mind   in 
speaking  on  this  matter,  because  I  fear 
there  are  men  who  have  during  the  last 
few  years  done  much  to    imperil   the 
right  of  public  meeting  by  the  need- 
less provocation  offered   sometimes   to 
the   authorities  and  sometimes  to  per- 
sons with  whom   they  disagreed.     Al- 
though I  regret  that,  I  think  it  ought 
not.  on  the  other  hand,  to  influence  our 
judgment  in  dealing  with  the  general 
question,-  and  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
is  due  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Hox- 
ton  Division  of  Shoreditch  (Mr.  Stuart), 
who  has  raised  the  question  this  even- 
ing, and  I  would  point  out  what  seems 
to  be  a  greed  want  of  attention  to  their 
duties  as  guardians  of  the  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  police.     According  to  the 
statement  which  we  have  listened  to,  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  I  understand  him 
t)  say  that  a  number  of  inhabitants, 
hostile  to  the  holding  of  meetings  in 
Sancroft  Street,  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  announced  that  they  in- 
tended to  prevent  by  force,  if  necessary, 
the  holding  of  such  a  meeting.     Now, 
the  meeting  was  either  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful.    If  the  meeting  was  unlawful,  these 
inhabitants  wero  not  the  persons  to  de- 
clare the  law  and  enforce  it ;  if  the  meet- 
ing was  lawful,  the  police  had  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
steps   in  order  to  restrain  those  who 
threatened  to  break  the  peace.     I  do  not 
go  to  the  length  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Hoxton  Division  of  Shoreditch 
went,  who  said  that  the  right  to  public 
meeting  involves  the  right  of  protection 
on  the  part  of  the  police  of  the  meeting. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  accept  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  or  as  a  matter  of  policy.     I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  less  the 
police  have  in  any  way  to  do  do  with 
public  gatherings  on  political  or  social 
questions,  until  a  breach  of  the  peace  has 
commenced,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
I  have  never  needed  the  assistance  of  the 
police,  and  I  have  never  given  the  police 
more  trouble  than  I  could  help  in  con- 
nection with  any  meeting  that  I  have 
held.     I  have    always    tried    to    keep 
within  the  law,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
done  so.    Although  I  have  sometimes 
disagreed  with  the  Home  Office  as  to 
what  the  law  was,  I  have  never  admitted 
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3  right  of  the  Home  OfRce  to  inter- 
e  with  a  public  meeting  con veoed  for 
awful  purpose  in  London.  I  remem- 
r  on  one  occasion,  about  15  years  ago, 
aeeting  announced  to  be  held  in  Tra- 
gar  Square  was  forbidden  by  a  pro- 
mation  from  the  Home  Office.  I  re- 
ad to  the  Home  Office  proclamation 
a  notice  to  the  Home  Office  and  the 
ief  Commissioner  of  Police  that  I  in- 
ded  to  hold  that  meeting,  and  that  it 
9  a  lawful  one,  and  that  any  attempt 
nterfere  with  it  would  be  illegal  and 
iild  be  resisted.  The  meeting  was 
d.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
9  present,  and  I  presume  that  be  was 
isfied  with  it,  because  I  have  never 
ird  anything  on  the  subject  since.  I 
of  opinion  that  any  kind  of  interf  er- 
'  by  the  police  in  gatherings  of  this 
d  often  provokes  disorder  which 
i;ht  otherwise  be  escaped.  Altliough 
ave  no  love  for  those  persons  who  call 
mselves  Socialists — they  are  not  com- 
nentary  to  me — yet  I  am  bound  to 
that  since  they  have  held  their  meet- 
s  in  and  about  London,  there  has 
n  a  great  deal  of  harsh  treatment 
wn  to  them  which  has  never  been 
wn  to  street  preacherSi  who  very 
)n  assemble  in  places  where  they  stop 
traffic  and  cause  inconvenience  to  the 
^hbouihood.  I  will  undertake  to 
re  the  Home  Secretary  round  in  a 
Qsom  cab  next  Sunday  morning,  and 
w  him  200  or  300  such  meetings  in 
:es  where  the  traffic  in  the  streets  is 
;ainly  greatly  impeded.  While  I  am 
ming  the  right  of  public  meeting  to 
fullest  extent,  I  would  also  claim  a 
erosity  of  construction  with  regard 
vhat  may  be  the  right  to  hold  public 
)ting3,  and  that  it  should  not  be  tied 
n  by  exact  legal  technicality ;  be- 
3e  I  think  that  if  you  give  the  public 
specially  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
lie — any  sort  of  notion  that  you  deal 
irsher  measure  to  them  than  you  do 
>ther  classes,  you  provoke  feeling 
ch  otherwise  would  not  exist,  and 
give  them  power  which  they  would 
otherwise  command.  The  police  in 
East  of  London  interfered  with  a 
>ting  at  a  corner  of  Dodd  Street ;  the 
luct  of  the  police  was  undoubtedly 
hat  case,  if  their  own  expression  may 
udged,  prompted  somewhat  by  their 
kpproval  of  the  opinions  expressed 
re,  and  I  suggest  that  this  was  no 
iness  of  the  police  whatever.    They 


have  nothing  to  do  with  the  -Views 
expressed  at  meetings,  whether  by  Social- 
ists, or  the  Salvation  Army,  or  by  those 
people  who  habitually  gather  a  number 
of  persons  around  them  to  sing — what- 
ever their  opinions  may  be,  it  is  no  part 
of  th^  duty  of  the  police  to  consider 
them.  At  Dodd  Street  the  audience 
used  to  number  about  20 ;  after  the 
police  interfered  they  increased  rapidly 
to  2,000  or  3,000  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  interference  gives  prominence  to 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  to  etand 
or  fall  by  their  own  arguments.  What 
happened  in  Dodd  Street  will  always  be 
the  result  in  similar  cases  of  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  police  with 
public  meetings.  The  meetings  which 
have  taken  place  bince  the  Chartists' 
movement  up  to  the  present  time  may 
be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  tended  to 
make  a  people  wiser,  and  better,  and 
more  law-abiding.  There  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  danger  of  contagion 
from  abroad,  where  repressive  laws  have 
been  resorted  to  against  a  class  of  people 
bearing  the  name  of  Socialists,  and  if 
those  to  whom  that  name  is  applied  in 
this  country  are  given  the  same  ground 
of  complaint,  we  shall  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  a  class  of  men,  and  assist- 
ing them  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  mischief 
among  the  people. 

Mr.  J.  ROWLANDS  (Finsbury,  E.) : 
Having  regard  to  the  neighbourhoods  in 
which  public  meetings  are  held,  there 
are  few  questions  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  the  right  of  public  meeting 
in  open  places.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
one  of  us  who  represent  East  End  con- 
stituencies on  this  side  of  the  House 
who  has  not  had  to  avail  himself  of 
open  spaces  in  that  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  his  constituents.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary has  given  no  directions  whatever  to 
the  police  with  regard  to  these  meet- 
ings, and  the  statement  coming  from  him 
is  one  which  we  welcome  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  Meetings  at  street  corners 
in  London  are  not  at  all  exceptional ; 
you  find  them  in  streets  where  there  is  a 
small  amount  of  traffic,  and  where,  I 
venture  to  think,  they  do  very  little 
harm.  The  noticeable  circumstance  in 
the  present  case  is  that  the  party 
who  wanted  to  break  up  the  meeting 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Hoxton  Division  of  Shoreditch,  and 
who  succeeded  in  doing  so,  had  no  de- 
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aire  themselves  to  hold  a  meeting.  They 
did  not  declare  that  they  wanted  to  hold 
a  meeting ;  but  that  they  wanted  to  pre- 
vent the  other  side  from  doing  so,  and 
the  moment  the  police  kept  the  people 
on  the  move,  they  succeeded  in  their 
object.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  prevent  the  two  parties  coming 
together,  and  to  have  allowed  one  party 
to  hold  its  meeting,  rather  than  to  keep 
both  parties  on  the  move.  I  do  not 
think  the  police  did  well  to  give  as  a 
reason  for  applying  for  warrants  against 
Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Kemp,  that  their 
addresses  could  not  bo  found.  I  find  that 
when  the  case  went  before  the  magis- 
trate, the  detectives  admitted  that  the 
men  were  well  known  to  them,  and  that 
they  were  allowed  to  go  away  on  bail 
without  sureties ;  and  I  say  it  is  an 
extraordinary  thing,  if  they  were  so  well 
known,  that  the  police  should  have  had 
any  difficulty  in  tracing  them.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  instance  of  such  persons 
being  out  of  the  way  when  called  upon 
by  the  authorities,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whereabouts  of  these  men  could 
easily  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
police.  I  was  sorry  to  notice,  while  my 
hon.  Friend  was  seriously  discussing  the 
right  of  public  meeting,  a  levity  on  the 
Ministerial  Benches,  which,  I  think, 
warrants  us,  as  Members  having  the 
right  of  open-air  meeting  at  heart,  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better  at  once 
to  fight  out  this  question  in  th  House 
of  Commons.  There  was  an  article 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  public 
journals  in  relation  to  public  meetings, 
which,  among  other  things,  said  that 
this  question  was  of  so  serious  a  nature 
that  unless  it  was  settled  at  once  '^  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  throes  of  a 
social  revolution.''  That  was  said  with 
reference  to  the  Hyde  Park  demonstra- 
tion that  took  place  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  orderly  gatherings  ever  drawn  to- 
gether in  the  country.  If  such  lan- 
guage is  written  with  regard  to  a  meet- 
ing of  that  kind,  I  ask  how  long  it  would 
have  taken  writers  in  the  public  Press 
to  inflame  the  people  still  more,  if  that 
meeting  had  been  interfered  with,  and 
how  long  it  would  have  been  before 
they  went  one  step  further?  I  am 
bound  to  express  my  belief  that  the 
right  of  public  meeting  has  in  other 
times  been  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  people  should  be  allowed 
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to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
their  grievances  in  the  light  of  day,  be- 
cause, under  those  circumstances,  those 
who  hold  extreme  opinions  have  those 
opinions  modified,  and  in  that  way  pub- 
lic attention  is  directed  to  grievances 
which  exist.  I  believe  that  all  hon. 
Members  will  admit  that  in  this  way 
the  public  weal  is  benefited.  I  hope  we 
shall  soon  find  that  these  disturbances 
in  London  will  cease,  and  that  the  right 
of  public  meeting  will  remain  as  sacred 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CREMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston) :  I  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
observations  addressed  to  the  House  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  I  am  not  so 
clear  in  my  interpretation  of  hia  views, 
with  regard  to  the  instructions  given  to 
the  police,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Finsbury  (Mr.  J.  Rowlands)  seems  to  be. 
I  hope,  however,  that  the  interpretation 
which  my  hon.  Friend  has  placed  on 
those  utterances  is  correct.  And  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  does 
not  rise  and  deny  them,  we  shall,  of 
course,  consider  that  his  remarks  were 
faithfully  interpreted  by  my  hon.  Friend, 
and  feel  more  secure  that  no  attempts 
will  be  made  hereafter  to  suppress  the 
meetings  of  Socialists,  or  any  other  class 
of  our  fellow*  citizens.  I  have  no  particular 
love  for  the  doings  of  the  Socialists,  and 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  made  clear, 
because,  otherwise,  we  might  hereafter 
be  accused  of  sympathizing  with  their 
actions.  Most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  especially  Members  of  the  Party 
to  which  I  belong,  have  been  roundly 
and  scandalously  abused  by  the  men  who 
have  been  imprisoned  through  the  action 
of  the  police,  and  who  are  now  posing 
as  martyrs.  But  this  question  of  pub- 
lic meeting  is  dear  to  us,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  in  connection  with  street 
preachers.  Socialists,  the  Salvation 
Army,  or  any  other  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  we  shall  feel  bound  to  de- 
fend their  right  of  meeting,  because  we 
have  seen  the  beneficial  results  which 
have  followed  its  exercise.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Government  have  not 
Profited  by  past  experience  in  this  matter, 
t  is  not  more  than  23  years  ago  since  a 
Tory  Government  entered  upon  a  crusade 
of  this  kind  against  the  people  of  Lon- 
don. We  were  not  then  enfranchised, 
and  the  masses  were  not  represented  in 
this  House.    It  was  in  the  year  18Q4 
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it  a  Tory  Government  attempted 
put  down  a  (gathering  of  peace- 
Le  citizens  on  Primrose  Hill.  For  a 
18  they  succeeded,  and  my  ribs  for 
•eks  afterwards  bore  testimony  to  the 
orts  of  the  police  engaged  in  that 
eration.  The  crusade  continued  until 
)80  famous  riots  occurred  in  Hyde 
rk.  We  know  that  the  Government 
empted  to  suppress  the  right  of  the 
3ple  of  London  to  meet  in  their  open 
ices  and  express  their  opinions  with 
^ard  to  the  great  Constitutional  chan  ges 
)y  desired ;  we  know  that  the  people 
re  shut  out  from  Hyde  Park,  but  that 
some  accident  the  railings  fell  down 
i  the  people  went  into  the  Park.  The 
vernment  failed  then  to  put  down  the 
letings  on  Primrose  Hill,  in  Hyde 
rk,  and  elsewhere.  And  what  was 
)  result  ?  An  enormous  impetus  was 
''en  to  the  Beform  movement  of  that 
f,  and  the  people  shortly  afterwards 
tered  upon  their  political  heritage.  If 
lad  not  been  for  the  attempts  to  sup- 
)89  the  meetings  on  Primrose  Hill  and 
rde  Park,  we  should  have  gone  on  toil- 
J,  yoar  after  year,  to  attain  that  posi- 
n  which  the  Government  speedily  so- 
red for  us  by  their  hostility.  The  hon. 
)mber  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Brad- 
igh)  has  referred  to  the  advertisement 
ich  the  Government  are  giving  week 
er  week  to  the  Socialist  Party.  In 
isequence  of  the  action  of  the  police, 
)usands  of  people  now  flock  to  hear 
lat  the  Socialist  have  to  say,  and  the 
lult  is,  that  a  large  number  of  converts 
)  made  to  what  some  persons  regard 
very  pernicious  doctrines.  If  the  Go- 
*nment  do  not  want  to  continue  this 
v^ertisement,  they  will  certainly  dis- 
itinue  the  prohibition  of  meetings  in 
an  spaces.  They  should  remember 
)  words  of  Scripture—"  If  this  work 
of  man,  it  will  come  to  nought" — 
d  allow  the  Socialists  to  go  on  preach- 
^  to  their  hearts'  content.  The  same 
uU  has  followed  the  prohibition  of 
blio  meetings  in  Germany.  I  have  been 
3sent  in  Berlin,  and  have  witnessed 
J  offbrts  made  there  to  supprrv-^s  the 
ht  of  public  meeting,  and,  during  the 
t  few  years,  I  have  seen  the  number 
Socialists  doubled  and  trebled  through 
)  efforts  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  put 
wn  their  meetings  by  force ;  whereas, 
they  had  been  free  to  preach  their 
ctrines,  I  venture  to  say,  ;rom  practical 
jiuaintance  with,  the  Leaders  of  the 


Social  Democracy  in  Germany,  that^the 
strength  of  the  Party  would  not  have 
increased  as  it  has  done.  Now,  Sir,  I 
hope  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  or  some  other 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will,  before  this  debate  concludes,  give 
us  distinctly  to  understand  that  these 
open  air  meetings  will  not  be  interfered 
with.  A  large  number  of  our  constituents 
who  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  doings  of  the  Socialists,  know- 
ing as  they  do  that  their  object  is  to 
advertise  themselves  —  to  get  upon  a 
pedestal  in  order  to  propagate  their 
doctrines,  are  nevertheless  anxious 
that  free  speech  should  be  preserved. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  receive  a 
distinct  pledge  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  this  persecution  will 
cease.  If  they  desire  to  prevent  these 
men  from  propagating  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  pernicious  views  they  will 
give  the  pledge  for  which  I  ask. 

Main  Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE   ESTIMATES 
Supply—  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Class  VII. — Miscellaneous, 

The  FIRST  COMMISSIONER  of 
WORKS  (Mr.  Plunket)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Sir,  in  submitting  this  Es- 
timate, I  am  sure  the  Committee  will 
allow  me,  and,  indeed,  expect  from  me 
that  I  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  some  further  and  fuller  particulars 
of  the  services  for  which  this  £17,000  is 
asked  than  would  have  been  possible  to 
exhibit  on  the  face  of  such  a  formal  docu- 
ment as  this.  It  is  not  necessary  for  mo, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  impertinent  on 
my  part,  on  this  occasion,  to  dwell  on 
the  deep  and  respectful  sympathy 
which  we  all  feel  for  the  desire  which 
Her  Majesty  has  expressed  to  signalize 
this  Jubilee  year  of  her  reign  by  otfering 
solemn  and  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  her  and  her 
people  during  50  years  of  her  life  and 
of  her  rule.  I  am  also  sure  that  all 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  right  and 
fitting  that  this  great  National  Thanks* 
giving  should  be  made  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Her  Majesty  and  all  her 
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Prodecossora  for  woll  nigh  600  years 
have  been  crowned  as  Sovereigns  of 
England.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  say  more  on  that  subject,  for  I 
hope  and  believe,  indeed  I  am  confident, 
that  upon  it  there  will  be  an  absolute 
unanimity  of  feeling  amongst  all  the 
Members  of  this  House.  But  I  am  very 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  preparations  which  it 
will  fall  to  ray  duty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  make  on  this 
occasion — and  more  especially  as  I  know 
that  some  misapprehension  -  prevails 
amongst  Members  of  this  House,  and, 
indeed,  amongst  some  members  of  the 
public  out-of-doors,  with  reference  to  the 
objects  to  which  this  Vote  of  £17,000 
is  to  be  applied.  I  think  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me  to  occupy  its  atten- 
tion for  a  very  few  moments,  that  mis- 
apprehension I  shall  be  easily  able  to 
dispel.  Sir,  the  object  of  this  Estimate 
is  perfectly  truly  described  as  **for  the 
preparation  of  Westminster  Abbey," 
for  this  ceremony  and  nothing  else.  The 
necessity  for  this  Vote  of  £17,000 
springs  from  the  simple  fact  that  it 
takes  a  little  money  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  that  Abbey 
to  contain  10,000  men  in  a  space 
which  usually  accommodates,  I  sup- 
pose, about  a  third  of  that  number, 
and  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Abbey  is  so  full  of  very  old 
sculpture  and  statues  of  priceless  his- 
torical value,  which  might  very  easily 
be  defaced,  or  even  destroyed.  Of  course, 
if  you  were  simply  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  Abbey  and  invito  only  the  Members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  walk 
in,  there  would  be  very  little  expense ; 
but  it  has  been  felt — and,  I  believe,  the 
feeling  will  be  shared  universally — that 
on  such  a  great  and  solemn  and  his- 
torical occasion  all  classes  and  all  in- 
terests that  together  make  up  the  people 
should,  as  far  as  possible,be  represented, 
and  that  the  representation  should  not  be 
confined  merely  t')  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  but  should  also  include  Her 
Majesty^s  faithful  subjects  in  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  great  dependency  of  India. 
Now,  Sir,  the  first  and  principal  item  in 
this  Estimate  is  a  sum  which  has  been 
estimated  at  £9,000  for  the  erection  of 
galleries  and  the  necessary  staircases 
leading  to  them  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  large  number  of  people,  and  for 
the  making  of  such  structural  alteration 
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as  may  be  necessary  for  providing  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  for 
other  consequential  expenses.  I  may  say 
that  this  sum  of  £9,000  corresponds 
with  the  sum  of  £10,700  which  was 
spent  in  1872,  when,  as  I  suppose,  a 
great  many  Members  of  this  House  re- 
collect, there  was  a  Thanksgiving  Ser- 
vice at  St.  PauFs  Cathedral  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And 
before  I  pass  away  from  that  item,  I 
should  like  to  explain  to  the  Committee 
exactly  how  we  have  arrived  at  the 
amount  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
spend  for  this  object.  It  was  detemined, 
as  this  was  so  large  and  important  an 
occasion,  it  would  be  well  to  ask  several 
of  the  leading  firms  of  the  builders  and 
contractors  in  London  to  send  in  ten- 
ders for  the  work.  We  invited  tenders 
from  Messrs.  Holland  and  Hannen, 
Messrs.  Cubitt  and  Co.,  Messrs.  George 
Trollope  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Mowlem 
and  Co.  These  four  firms,  as  many 
Members  of  the  House  are  doubtless 
aware,  are  amongst  the  most  eminent 
in  London.  They  sent  in  their  estimates 
as  we  desired,  according  to  a  sche- 
dules of  prices ;  and,  of  course,  the 
estimate  which  was  lowest— that  of 
Messrs.  Mowlem,  which  was  1 7  per  cent, 
lower  than  either  of  the  others— was 
accepted.  The  next  principal  item  is 
also  necessarily  a  large  one,  and  it  is 
as  near  as  we  can  calculate  it,  £5,600. 
It  is  for  the  covering  of  seats  with  calico 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  attend 
the  ceremony  and  the  carpeting  of  the 
passages.  I  may  say  at  once  that  this 
work  will  be  done  on  the  most  econo- 
mical basis  possible.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  arrangements  cor- 
responding as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
those  carried  out  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Thanksgiving  Service  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  an  exact  estimate 
of  this  item  ;  but  I  have  gone  into  the 
matter  \Q\y  carefully,  and  I  hope  it  is 
more  likely  that  we  shall  fall  short, 
rather  than  exceed  the  Estimate  I  have 
given,  and,  in  that  case,  the  money  we 
have  over  will  be  paid  back  into  the 
Treasury.  These  two  items  together  of 
£9,000  and  £5,600  will  amount  to 
£14,600.  Then  there  is  the  item  of 
£1,300  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  I 
know  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  will  gain  considerably  by 
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18  ceremony,  and  that  part  of  the 
>ney  given  under  this  Vote  will  go 
to  their  pockets.  I  am  glad  to  have 
is  opportunity  to  deny  that  statement; 

course,  it  is  not  the  fact — ^not  one 
nny  will  f2;o  into  the  pockets  of  the 
3an  and  Chapter.  The  item  will  be 
id  as  insurance  against  such  injuries 

may  be  done  to  the  Abbey  in  spite  of 
e  care  that  will  be  taken.  [^Laughter.'] 
ell,  if  hon.  Members  will  consider 
at  the  Abbey  is  very  full  of  ancient, 
storical,  and  priceless  statuary  and 
ulpture,  they  will  see  that  it  is  abso- 
tely  impossible  to  say  that  some  slight 
image  may  not  be  done,  although  we 
ive  taken  the  greatest  precautions 
;ainst  that  by  shielding  the  menu- 
ents  with  wood.  And  so  there  is  the 
im  of  £500  allowed  as  an  insurance 
gainst  any  such  structural  damage  as 
e  may,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  inflict 
pon  the  building.  We  also  allow  a  sum 
'  £250  for  musical  services  and  a  sum 
I  £300,  their  loss  of  fees  during  our 
2Cupation,  which  fees,  I  believe,  are 
sually  applied  in  payment  of  the  guides, 
inally,  there  is  an  item  of  £1,100  for 
le  necessary  printing  and  stationary 
ad  clerical  assistance  in  the  Lord 
haniberlain's  Department.  We  have 
doptod  that  figure  from  the  correspond- 
)g  item  in  the  expenses  that  were  in- 
urred  in  1872  on  the  occasion  of  the 
'hanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the 
^rince  of  Wales.  That  was  the  sum  ac- 
iially  spent  in  1872  ;  and,  judging 
L'om  the  tide  of  correspondence  already 
ashing  in  upon  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

should  not  think  that  this  item 
3uld  well  be  put  at  lees.  These  make 
:)gother  the  £17,000  ;  and  I  may 
ay,  in  concluding  this  portion  of  my 
taterocnt,  that  I  hope  the  necessary 
rrangements  will  be  fully  covered  by 
he  Estimate.  I  assure  the  Commit- 
ee  that  no  effort  will  be  wanting  on 
oy  part  to  secure  that  result.  I 
lave  taken  into  account  the  expenditure 
rhich  has  been  incurred  on  similar  cc- 
tasions,  and  I  believe  this  Estimate  may 
)e  relied  upon  as  correct.  There  is  one 
)ther  subject  in  which  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  will  be  interested.  I  should 
ike  to  satisfy  everybody  as  to  the  ac- 
commodation which  we  will  be  able  to 
[)rovide,  and  as  to  the  persons  to  be  in- 
cited to  attend  the  ceremony.  For  in- 
stance, it  has,  I  am  aware,  been  a 
burning   question   with    Members   of 


this  House  as  to  whether,  they  will  be 
allowed  to  bring  their  wives.  Only  this 
evening  a  fiiend  of  mine  said  tome — 
'*  If  you  do  not  make  room  for  Members' 
wives — if  you  do  not  settle  this  poiut  in 
our  favour — even  your  own  Party  will 
vote  against  you."  I  said — **  Yes ;  but 
if  I  do  include  Members'  wives,  no  man 
of  any  Party  will  dare  to  vote  against 
me."  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  on 
this  point.  With  regard  to  the  accom- 
modation, I  may  say  that  I  to-day  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, in  which  he  says — 

'*  It  may  l>e  convenient  for  you  to  know  the 
arrangements  which  I  hare  been  commanded  to 
make  for  Her  Majesty's  Jabilee  Thanksgiving 
Service  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  2l8t  of 
June.'* 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying,  in  my  own  defence,  that  I  shall 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
giving  away  of  seats,  although  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  ceremony  are 
falling  upon  me  in  showers. 

"  It  is  wished  that  it  shall  be  of  a  thoroughly 
national  and  representative  character;  and  I 
therefore  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  set  apart 
the  whole  of  the  lower  level  of  the  transepts 
of  the  north  and  south  of  the  Abbey  for  the 
Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  I 
shall  hope  to  provide  here  and  in  the  Cralleries 
above  also  for  the  wives  of  Members ;  but  this 
must,  to  some  extent,  depend  on  the  number  of 
Members  who  express  their  intention  to  be  pre- 
sent. Upon  this,  however,  I  propose  to  consult 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker." 

I  have  myself  no  doubt  at  all  that  we 
shall,  on  this  point,  be  able  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements,  and  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  avoid  giving  disap- 
pointment to  hon.  Members. 

**In  addition  to  these,  I  shall  have  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Corps  Diplomatique  and  other  dis- 
tinguished foreigners ;  for  the  representatives 
of  the  Army,  the  Reserve  Forces,  the  Navy  and 
Marines,  and  the  Civil  Service ;  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Colonies  and  India, the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants and  High  Sheriffs  of  counties,  the 
Mayors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  trade,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture who  will  be  invited  to  attend.  The 
Church  will,  of  course,  be  provided  for  in 
communication  with  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
in  addition  to  the  Houses  of  Convocation  ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn " 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  answer  to  a 
Question  which  was  addressed  to  me  the 
other  day,  and  which  I  was  only  able  at 
the  time  to  answer  in  a  general  way — 

"  that  I  have  already  received  an  assurance 
that  the  various  NoncQnfonniBt  Bodies  will 
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wish  to  bo  represented,  and  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  rciorvo  places  for  them.'* 

I  quote  this  with  pleasure,  as  I  have 
said,  as  an  answer  to  the  Question  put 
to  me  the  other  day — 

**  I  have  not  forgotten  that  on  the  occasion  of 
tho  Thanksgiving:  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
recovery  representatives  of  tho  working  classes 
were  provided  for,  and  I  shall  most  certainly 
follow  that  precedent  on  this  occasion.** 

Then  the  Lord  Chamberlain  concludes — 

*'  I  may  have  omitted  to  enumerate  some 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  If  I  have 
done  so,  as  time  goes  on  I  shall,  no  doubt,  be 
reminded  of  them,  for  the  innumerable  applica- 
tions that  I  dailv  receive  show  the  extraordinary 
interest  taken  m  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  this  interesting  ceremony.  J  trust 
that  you  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  get  the 
Vote  for  tho  preparations  in  the  Abbey  to  en- 
able mo  to  proceed  with  the  arrangements.** 

I  have  to  thank  the  Committee  for 
having  allowed  me  to  make  this  ex- 
planation, and  I  now  beg  to  move  the 
Vote,  which  I  trust  will  be  passed  with- 
out serious  opposition. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £17,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  IMajestj*,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1888, 
for  the  Expenses  in  connection  with  tho  Cele- 
bration of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's 
Roign.** 

Mb.  LABOUCnERE  (Northampton): 
I  hope  whatever  decision  the  Committee 
may  come  to  nobody  will  be  induced  to 
give  a  vote  one  way  or  the  other  owing 
to  the  **wife  bribe"  which  has  been 
jmt  forward  by  the  right  lion.  Gentle- 
man. I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  for  a 
moment  whether  or  not  there  ought  to 
be  a  Jubilee  Service.  It  is  decided 
upon,  and  it  will  take  place.  Nor  will 
I  discuss  whether  it  should  take  place 
at  Westminster  Abbey  or  in  St.  PauPs 
Cathedral.  I  can  understand  the  senti- 
mental feeling,  though  I  confess  I  do 
not  share  in  it,  which  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  the 
real  question  is  what  ought  this  Jubilee 
Service  to  cost.  I  hold  that  tho  s^nle 
of  arrangements  is  to  >  co.^ily,  and  tliui 
it'  it  is  adopted  it  will  be  ojion  to  tho 
condemnation  of  being  too  reckless  and 
expensive.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  explained  that  there  are  to  be  a 
number  of  galleries,  as  I  understand, 
throughout  the  Cathedral.  Well,  it 
seems  to  mo  that  whon  you  have  a 
Cathedral  with  fine  spaces  in  its  interior, 

Mr  riunkd 


you  really  spoil  its  structural  advantage  a 
and  its  proportions  by  erecting  galleries. 
You  are  perpetrating,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  artistic  blunder.  What  you  are  really 
going  to  do  is  this — with  the  best  in- 
tentions— you  are  going  to  convert  the 
noble  aisle  into  a  species  of  race-course 
stand,  under  the  auspices  of  some  West 
End  upholsterer.  I  do  not  think  any 
hon.  Gentleman  will  assert  this  is  essen- 
tially a  religious  function  ;  it  is  rather  a 
Court  function.  We  understand  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  that  positively  a 
sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  what  they  will 
lose  in  the  way  of  charges  at  services 
that  will  have  to  bo  suspended  in  conse- 
quonce  of  this  particular  service.  The 
arrangement  is,  as  I  have  said,  inartistic ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  expenditure 
is  all  tho  more  objectionable,  because, 
notwithstanding  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  said,  most  undoubtedly 
the  classes  will  be  invited  to  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  masses  will  not.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  about  representative 
Bodies,  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  ono 
constituent  happened  to  be  hungry  ho 
would  be  satisfied  if  his  representative 
in  this  House  were  to  be  given  a  good 
dinner  at  the  public  expense  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  go  to  the 
Service.  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  go. 
Certainly,  if  I  had  any  desire  to  go  but 
was  kept  out  I  should  not  be  satisfied  if 
my  Ilepresentative  in  Parliament  were 
allowed  to  go.  Now,  we  are  to  pay 
£9,000  for  the  erection  of  those  high 
galleries,  and  £5,600  for  cushioning  the 
seats  in  tho  galleries.  I  estimated, 
while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
speaking,  that  if  there  are  10,000  persons 
present,  tho  expenditure  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  £1  \\n.  per  head.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men know  what  is  the  average  cost  of 
seating  people.  The  cost  of  seating 
people  in  a  largo  hall  or  chapel — a  per- 
manent building — is  £2  per  head,  only 
Hv.  inorj*  ill  an  you  propose  for  this  one 
\  show.  In  addition  to  l]ii.'<  expenditure 
!  Inr  j»alleric.s  nn<l  cujjJiioning  tho  .>euts 
you  propose  to  grunt  £l,o00  as  a 
species  of  insurance— [Mr.  Plunket  : 
£500.]— £500.  This  sum  is  to  be  given 
to  tho  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Abbey  is  filled  with  monuments,  which 
are  invaluable.   Now,  these  monuments, 
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they  are  broken,  cannot  be  replaced 
r  mended,  and  the  £500  will  un- 
mbtedly  go  into  the  pockets  cf  the 
ean  and  Chapter. 

Mb.  PLUKKET  :  I  can  assure  the 
>n.  Gentleman  that  not  one  penny 
ill  go  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  The 
oOO  will  go  to  the  general  fabric  fund 
r  the  Cathedral. 

Mr.  LABOUCHEEE  :  If  we  were 
»ked  to  vote  something  to  the  fabric 
ind  of  the  Cathedral,  I  could  see  that 
masons  might  bo  urged  in  favour  of  the 
roposal.  But  here,  under  the  guise  of 
3ting  a  sum  of  money  for  this  Thanks- 
iving  Service,  we  are  called  upon  to 
>ntribute  a  sum  of  £500  to  the  fabric 
md  of  the  Cathedral.  I  think  we 
sally  ought  to  object  to  that.  £9,000 
)  far  too  much  to  spend  upon  wood. 
«et  hon.  Gentlemen  consider  what  can 
e  done  in  the  way  of  building  for 
r9,000 ;  besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
liat  in  this  case  this  sum  is  only  for  the 
)an  of  the  wood.  I  have  seen  the  wood 
bat  is  being  taken  into  the  Cathedral, 
t  consists  of  battens  and  pieces  cut  into 
BUgths  for  flooring.  The  greater  por- 
ion  of  it  will  be  precisely  as  good  when 
t  has  been  used  as  now ;  and,  therefore, 
re  are  practically  called  upon  to  pay 
;>9,000  for  the  loan  of  this  wood  for  one 
[ay.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
hat  he  has  put  out  a  schedule  to  the 
arious  builders.  I  do  not  say  it  has 
ccurred  in  this  case,  but  has  the  right 
ion.  Gentleman  not  heard  of  builders 
tanding  in  ?  When  half  -  a  -  dozen 
)uilders  are  asked  to  tender  for  certain 
vork,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  thej 
igree  amongst  themselves  not  to  cut 
;ach  other  out ;  and,  although  I  say  I 
lo  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 
'.  think  there  are  evidences  that  there 
las  been  a  little  standing  in  in  this  case. 
Che  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  cited  the 
ase  of  the  Thaokegiving  Service  in  St. 
PauFs;  and  he  seems  to  consider  that  if  he 
ian  show  a  like  expenditure  previously, 
re  ought  to  cordially  and  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge that  lie  does  not  propose  to 
expend  moro  than  he  ought.  I  asked  tlie 
i^ht  hou.  Gentleman,  a  few  days  ago, 
vhat  was  the  total  expenditure  upon  the 
Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
le  said  that,  in  round  figures,  it  was 
3r6cisely  the  sum  asked  for  now.  One 
BTOuld  suppose  that  £17,000  is  the  sum 
we  are  to  be  called  upon  to  recognize 
as  the  par  value  of  such  Services  as 


the«e.  I  hope  we  shall  establish  a  very 
difiPerent  precedent.  I  propose  to  re- 
duce the  amount  to  the  sum  of  £2,000. 
I  consider  this  is  amply  sufficient.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  that  is  wanted  in 
the  Cathedral^ for  everybody  knows 
that  the  Cathedral  itself  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  world—is  a  diiis 
for  Her  Majesty  and  those  in  attend- 
ance upon  her,  and  a  few  special  seats 
for  the  Corps  Diplomatique.  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  these  Services  abroad  ; 
but  I  never  heard  of  such  reckless,  such 
ridiculous  expenditure  as  that  propoeed 
in  this  case.  Those  who  will  go  to  the 
Cathedral  upon  this  occasion  will  not  go 
for  religious  purposes,  but  to  see  and  to 
be  seen.  If  £17,000  is  to  be  expended 
upon  Jubilee  festivities,  it  might  be  ex- 
pended to  better  advantage  in  various 
other  ways,  because,  in  all  these  matters, 
the  best  way  is  that  which  will  please 
the  greatest  number  of  people.  I  am 
not  advocating  for  a  moment  any  ex- 
penditure of  this  character ;  but  wo 
have  to  deal  with  this  positive  fact,  that 
there  is  to  be  this  Jubilee  Service,  and 
the  real  point  is,  what  is  it  to  cost  ? 
Now,  we  are  frequently  asked  to  vote 
money  after  it  has  been  spent ;  we  aro 
told  we  must  vote  it.  But  we  have 
been  told  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  ^he  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith)  that  he  would  not  think 
of  spending  Is.  of  this  money  until  it 
has  been  voted.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  is  being  taken 
into  the  Abbey ;  who,  I  wonder,  is  it 
who  is  paying  for  it  ?  Anyhow,  wo 
have  the  assurance  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Houfe 
would  not  for  a  moment  countenance 
the  idea  of  one  farthing  being  spent  bo- 
fore  we  vote  the  money.  We  are,  there- 
fore, perfectly  free  to  say  whether  tlio 
money  expended  shall  be  £1,000  or 
£2,000,  or  whatever  sum  we  think 
proper.  Speaking  broadly,  I  think  that, 
considering  the  atrocious  want  of  taste 
in  the  proposals  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlenidu,  coujjidering  that  all  those  gal- 
leries will  only  bo  used  one  day,  and 
thatthev  will  vanish  like  the 

*' Baseless  fabric  of  a  viaiun,'' 

considering  the  many  better  ways  in 
which  this  money  could  be  expended, 
considering  the  reckless  extravagance 
which  characterizes  everything  which 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  such  people 
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in  anything  they  have  to  do  with,  con- 
sidering that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
can  offer  no  better  reason  for  the  expen- 
diture of  this  money  than  that  there 
was  a  like  expenditure  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  considering  that,  if  we  do  spend 
this  money,  future  generations  will  be 
called  upon  occasionally  to  act  similarly, 
we  owe  it,  as  a  duty  to  the  country  and 
to  ourselves,  to  protest  against  this  ex- 
penditure. Although  £  have  moved  to 
reduce  the  Vote  to  £2,000,  I  do  not 
want  to  stick  at  £5,000  one  way  or  the 
other.  Some  Gentlemen  think  I  am  not 
proposing  to  reduce  the  Vote  sufficiently; 
others  may  think  I  am  proposing  to  re- 
duce it  too  much.  What  I  want  to  do 
is  to  reduce  the  Vote  from  £17,000  to 
something  like  £2,000.  Perhaps  we 
can  make  a  bargain  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  If,  for  instance,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  Motion  to  reduce  the 
Vote  to  £3,000,  I  will  gladly  move  such 
a  Motion.  All  I  want  is  that,  in  a 
matter  like  this,  we  should  say  to  the 
authorities — to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  others—**  Take  £2,000  or  £3,000  ; 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  give  us  as  c^ood 
a  show  as  you  can  for  the  money.  I 
beg  to  move  that  this  Vote  be  reduced  to 
£2,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  a  sum  of  £2,000  be  granted  for 
the  said  Service."— (i/r.  Lahouchere.) 

The  FIEST  LOED  of  the  TEEA- 
8UEY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand,  West- 
minster) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  understand 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Laboucliere) 
to  be  distinctly  of  opinion  that  a  Jubilee 
Service  should  bo  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  [Mr.  Labouciiebe  :  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion.  I  accept  the  fact.]  At  all 
events,  he  recognizes  the  propriety  of  a 
Jubilee  Service  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
but  he  suggests  that  the  Jubilee  Service 
should  be  held  under  circumstances  which 
would  render  it  impossible  for  the  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  to  take  part  in  it.  He  proposes 
that  only  the  sum  of  £2,000  should  be 
spent,  and  that  the  galleries  which  he 
protests  against  as  being  an  evidence  of 
want  of  taste,  and  as  being  destructive 
of  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing, should  not  be  erected.  The  result 
of  that  would  be,  as  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  will  realize,  that,  in- 
stead of  10,000  persons  taking  part  in 
the  ceremony,  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
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sible  for  more  than  2,000  persons  at  the 
most  to  be  present  to  do  so.  And  there- 
fore all  the  people  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  as  representing  the 
several  elements  of  the  Constitution 
could  not  be  present.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  a  result  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
sires that  opportunities  should  be  af- 
forded to  the  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to 
take  part  in  a  ceremony  which  they  re- 
gard with  in6nite  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure, as  one  which  reflects  honour  upon 
Her  Majesty,  honour  upon  the  nation 
over  which  she  reigns,  and  in  which  the 
people  desire  by  their  Eepresentatives 
to  show  a  lively  and  real  interest.  Sir, 
there  is  a  universal  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness and  gratitude  that  we  have  been 
permitted  to  see  the  50th  year  of  a  Eeign 
during  which  the  country  has  advanced 
in  prosperity,  has  advanced  in  liberty — 
[**0h,  oh!"  and  ironical  Home  Rule 
cheers.']  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  single  word 
upon  an  occasion  like  this  which  would 
afford  the  slightest  opportunity  for  a 
difference  of  opinion.  I  thought  I  was 
fairly  representing  the  views  and  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  ;  but  I  will  refrain 
from  pursuing  the  topic.  Perhaps  I  may 
express  my  own  feeling,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  with  infinite  thankfulness  that  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  a 
period  which  I  believe  will  be  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  this  great  Empire, 
as  a  period  in  which  certainly  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  great  Empire.  It  would 
bo  only  fitting  and  proper  that  an  op- 
portunity should  be  afforded  to  the 
Eepresentatives  of  these  classes  to  take 
part  in  a  ceremony  which  fittingly  and 
properly  marks  the  occasion.  Sir,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  a  sum  of 
£500,  which  is  included  in  this  Vote,  as 
a  contribution  to  the  fabric  fund.  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
this  is  given  precisely  in  the  sense  in 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Plun- 
ket)  has  referred  to  it.  It  is  impossible, 
notwithstanding  tho  greatest  possible 
care  used  in  the  introduction  of  the 
timber,  that  some  damage  should  not  be 
done  to  the  building.  Any  damage  to 
the  Abbey  must  be  repaired  out  of  the 
fabric  fund,  and  therefore  we  felt  that  a 
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n  of  £500  would  not  be  an  extensive 
itribution  towards  that  fund.  Not 
3  single  farthing  of  that  money  goes 

any  individual  connected  with  the 
•bey.  If  the  amount  is  in  excess  of 
)  cost  of  any  repairs  which  will  be 
sessary,  the  excess  will  simply  go  as  a 
itribution  towards  the  fund  for  main- 
ning  a  building  which  in  itself  is  a 
3at  national  monument.  The  hon. 
ntlenian  (Mr.  Labouchere)  referred 
the  possibility  of  the  builders  stand- 
5  in.  The  Office  of  Works  took 
Bry  precaution  which  it  is  pos- 
»le  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy 
amselves  that  the  amount  asked  for 
18  a  reasonable  amount  The  chief 
rtion  of  the  £17,000  will  be  spent  in 
lour,  as  unquestionably  much  labour 
11  be  expenoed  in  the  fitting  up  of  the 
oposed  galleries.  I  do  not  think  I 
od  recommend  this  Vote  to  the  House 
Commons  by  any  further  remarks  of 
y  own.  It  has,  however,  been  said 
at  there  is  no  precedent  for  this  ex- 
inditure  other  than  the  expenditure 
)on  the  Thanksgiving  Service  for  the 
covery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That 
not  the  case.  I  find  that  £55,000  was 
>ent  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
neral,  apart  altogether  from  the  cost 

the  monument.  If  the  hon.  Member 
Duld  trouble  himself  to  obtain  infor- 
ation  as  to  the  charges  which  are 
curred  in  other  countries  under  cir- 
Lmstances  of  a  similar  character,  he 
ould  find  that  those  charges  are  oner- 
ously greater  than  that  which  is  now 
•esented  to  the  Committee.  But  that, 
'ter  all,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  I 
•commend  this  Vote  to  hon.  Members. 

recommend  it  because  the  country 
kes  an  interest  in  this  ceremony,  and 
)sires  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
Lould  be  represented  in  the  congrega- 
on.  I,  therefore,  trust  it  will  be  voted 
)ry  cordially  by  the  Committee. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham, 
arnard  Castle) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  do 
)t  wish  to  find  any  fault  with  Her 
[ajesty's  Government  in  having  this 
irvice  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but,  on 
oking  at  this  Estimate,  I  was  struck, 
1 1  feel  other  Members  of  the  House 
lUst  have  been  struck,  by  the  large 
mount  of  money  which  is  to  be  spent 
pen  the  service ;  indeed,  I  very  much 
oubt  whether  we  shall  get  value  for 
le  £17,000  proposed  to  be  expended ; 
;17,000  is  £1  Htf.  for  every  seat,  as- 


suming that  10,000  are  provided.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  similar  expend]- 
ture  was  incurred  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  but  surely  hon.  Members 
are  perfectly  aware  that  timber  is  down 
in  price  since  that  day  something  like 
50  per  cent,  that  working-men's  wages 
are  down  5  to  20  per  cent.  [**  No,  no ! "] 
I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know.  The 
Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's  was 
in  1872,  a  year  in  which  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes  ranged  as  high  or  higher 
than  they  have  been  for  someyears  past.  I 
will  not  say  there  has  been  any  collusion 
between  the  builders  who  were  invited 
to  tender  in  this  case;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  London  tradesmen  have  a 
great  propensity  for  '*  standing  in  "  with 
each  other.  I  dare  say  I  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  tendering  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  (Mr.  Plunket).  I  cer- 
tainly know  how  tendering  is  often  done, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  are 
asked  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  ought  to  spend  considering  the  ac- 
commodation which  is  to  be  provided. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  adopted  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  plan ;  but  to  me 
the  course  he  took  to  obtain  tenders 
seems  most  extraordinary,  as  I  under- 
stand the  process  described.  The  Office 
of  Works  sent  out  a  schedule  of  prices, 
and  then  asked  the  builders  to  say  for 
how  much  below  those  prices  they  would 
tender.  The  tenders  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  go  out  with  specifi- 
cations and  with  quantities  supplied  by 
a  professional  man,  and  with  schedules  to 
be  filled  up  with  prices.  A  tenderer  fills 
in  his  schedule  with  prices  which  ought 
to  correspond  with  the  gross  amount  of 
his  contract,  with  such  addition  as  ho 
may  make  after  by  way  of  making  the 
total  sum  even  money.  In  this  case, 
the  schedule  of  prices  should  not  havo 
been  sent  out,  but  a  blank  schedule  to 
be  filled  in  with  prices.  I  merely  say 
this  because  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  how- 
ever much  wo  desire  to  celebrate  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee,  to  endeavour  to  get  a 
fair  return  for  the  taxpayers'  money  that 
we  expend. 
Mr.  AETHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 

§al,  E.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  the  right  hon. 
entleman  (Mr.   Plunket)    who  intro- 
duced this  Vote  seemed  to  think    it 
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necessary  to  refer  to  precedent.     Well, 
now,  tlie  precedent  which  occurs  to  my 
mind  most    readily  in  connection  with 
this  Jubilee  celebration  is  the  original 
Jubilee  from  which  this  takes  its  name. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Hebrew  word 
Yohslf  which  signifies   the  name  of    a 
musical    instrument,    which    every    50 
years,   according  to    the  directions  in 
Deuteronomy,  was  to  sound  throughout 
the  land,  in  notes  of  triumph,  proclaim- 
ing liberty,  and  in  that  dOth  year  each 
man  of    the   Hebrew  nation    returned 
into  his  own    possessions,   free  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.    If  we  could  have 
such  notes  of  jubilation  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  those  Hebrews 
who   witnessed   a    Jubilee    had,   there 
might    be    little    question    about    this 
£17,000,  or  seventeen  times  £  J  7,000,  to 
manifest  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  for 
what  the  right  hon.    Gentleman  (Mr. 
Flunket)    calls     the     blessings     which 
Providence    has    showered    upon    Her 
Majesty's    people   during    the   la^t   ^O 
years.     In  Scripture  it  is  said  that  the 
multiplication  of  the  people  is  the  glory 
of  the  King,  and  in  this  country  the  last 
50  years  have  witnessed   an    immense 
increase  of  the  population.     In  the  year 
1837,    the  population  of  England   and 
Wales  was  over  14,000,000;  now  it  is 
27,000,000.     In  1837,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  over  8,000,000  ;  now,  after 
these  50  years  of  blessings,  we  have  a 
population  of  just  under  5,000,000.     I 
wonder  what  the  author  of  the  Jubilee 
of  old  would  have  thought  of  these  signs 
of  blessings   and   of  happiness  of  the 
people   of  one  portion  of   the  United 
Kingdom.     Sir,    when   the    right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury talked  about  liberty,  it  appeared  to 
me  there  was  a  tone  of  satire  about  his 
words,  and  he  did  well  I  think  to  drop 
the  subject.      But  Sir,  if  the  Jubilee  is 
to  be  celebrated  at  all  in   a   religious 
manner,  if  this  is  a  just  mode  of  cele- 
brating it,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that 
Westminster   Abbey  should  be  chosen. 
It  is  a  very  iiit»Tesiiiig  nioininient,  lull 
«»f  the  n'uonls  ol  Koyalty  ill  this  country. 
As  A<ld ison  savs  in  oiio  of  his  «^<savs  in 
the  ^jfeciator—**  When  I  consider  in  tliat 
place  kings  lie  by  those  who  have  de- 
posed them,  I  reflect  with  sorrow   and 
astonishment  upon  the  petty  wrangles, 
quarrels,    and    debates    of   mankind.** 
Well,  Sir,  we  are  to  have  this  show,  or 
this  religious  ceremony,  in  Westminster 
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Abbey  at  a  cost  of  £17,000.     In  the 
Papers  which  were  issued  to  Members 
this  morning,  there  were  two  in  juxta- 
position.    One  was  the  Paper  which  set 
forth  the  amount  of  money  to  be  de- 
manded for  this  particular  Service,  and 
the  other  was  the  Paper  I  hold  in  my 
hand.     It  is  headed    '*  Deaths  in   the 
Metropolitan  District."     It  is  a  Return 
of  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Metro- 
politan District  in  the  year  188G,  upon 
which  the  Coroners  juries  have  returned 
verdicts  of  deaths  from   starvation,  or 
deaths  accelerated  by  privation.     I  find 
that  in  the  Central  Division  there  were 
15  deaths  from  starvation,  in  the  Eastern 
Division    there    were    16    deaths,  and 
smaller  numbers  in  other  divisions,  one 
of  the  divisions  being  the  verge  of  the 
Hoyal  Palaces.      There  was  no  death 
from  starvation  within  the  verge  of  the 
Eoyal  Palaces ;  those  who  are  there  are 
in   **  purple  or  fine  linen."     You   are 
asking  for  a  sum  of  £17,000,  while  men 
are  dying  in  this  same  city,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Westminster 
Abbey — dying    week     after    week    of 
starvation ;  while  men,   hundreds    and 
thousands  of  men,  are  unable  to  obtain 
work,  when— I  am  tempted  to  go  into  a 
number  of  considerations  which  might 
perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
foreign   to  the  subject-matter  of    this 
Vote.     But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  im- 
mense distress  in  this  country,  and  what 
do  we  know  besides  ?     We  know  that 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  probably  the 
richest  person  in  the  world.     In  Eastern 
countries,  kings  barbaric  scatter  pearls 
and  gold  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
In  this  country  we  do  not  find  that  the 
donations  and  bounties  are  in  the  same 
direction.     It  is  the  poor  people  who  are 
to  be  taxed  on  this  occasion.     Now,  I 
want  to  know  what  earthly  good  this 
Vote  will  do  to  the  poor  people  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  London.      If  it  will  do 
good  to  the  people  of  this  country,  why 
do  you  not  have  a  similar  expenditure  in 
Ireland.     Why  are  the  Iri$h  people  to  be 
taxed  i 0  trontribiite  towanls  this £17,000 
you  pr«»|»ose  toexponflou  thiseereuiowy  ^ 
Is  it  be«ausf<  tlie  (M)vennnent  feel  that 
tliero  is  no  ground  for  jubilation  over  tho 
past  50  years  in  Ireland  ;  but  if  that  is 
so,  why  do  you  expect  us  to  contribute 
from  the  Irish   resources  towards  this 
expenditure  ?    I  do  not  know,  Sir,   by 
what  process  it  can  be  arranged  that  the 
money   contributed   on    this    occaaioa 
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ould  bo  drawn  entirely  from  thoao  who 
re  for  this  kind  of  thing ;  but  there  is 
e  single  expedient  by  ^hich  the 
Siculty  might  be  met  without  any 
penditure  at  all  from  the  public  puree, 
id  that  is  by  testing  the  loyalty  of 
ose  deeply  religious  people  who  are  to 
)  furnished  with  cushioned  seats  at  two 
lineas  a-head,  charge  two  guineas 
bead  for  admission.  You  will  get  the 
oney  over  and  over  again.  The 
lobocracy  of  the  suburbs  of  Ijondon 
ill  crowd  to  get  in  and  you  will  be  able 
»  make  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction. 
ir,  this  Estimate  appears  to  be  simply 
diculous.  Admitting  all  the  other 
ems,  how  on  earth  can  even  a  lavish 
oard  of  Works  justify  the  charge  of 
1,100  for  stationery  in  connection  with 
lis  service?  Are  the  tickets  of  ad- 
lission  to  cost  2«.  a-piece  ?  Why  you 
in  get  them  printed  by  hundreds  for 
alf  the  money;  £1,100  for  stationery 
ppears  indicative  of  the  character  of 
his  Estimate.  It  is  perfectly  plain  it  is 
aflated,  and  altogether  beyond  the  re- 
uirements  of  the  case.  And  then  we 
xe  told,  and  this  struck  me  as  extraor- 
linary,  that  the  Abbey  will  hold,  in 
ordinary  times,  2,000  persons.  You 
ire  going  to  put  10,000  persons  in  there. 
Tou  will  have  to  put  them  tier  over  tier, 
ive  deep.  Now,  what  kind  of  galleries 
ire  you  going  to  put  in  Westminster 
\.bbey,  by  which  you  will  increase  its 
capacity  five  fold  ?  There  must  be  some- 
hing  wrong  in  the  Estimate.  I  suspect 
;ho  Estimate  for  standing  or  sitting 
Kcoromodation  is  about  as  good  as  the 
Estimate  for  stationery.  Under  the  cir- 
Mimstances,  I  shall  certainly  vote  with 
ny  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North - 
impton  (Mr.  Labouchere). 

Mr.  BROADHURST  (Nottingham, 
W.) :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Q-entleman  the  Firat  Commissioner  of 
Works  (Mr.  Plunket)  what  he  estimates 
will  be  the  return  in  the  resale  of  timber. 
He  mentioned  nothing  about  that  in  his 
statement  to  the  Committee,  and  that  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
timber  will  be  almost  as  valuable  for  all 
practical  purposes  when  it  is  taken  down, 
as  when  it  is  first  taken  into  the  Abbey. 
[^Laughter']  Hon.  Gentlemen  laugh 
about  a  matter  which  they  really  do  not 
understand.  One  expense  in  the  matter 
oftimber  is  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
stacking  of  it  for  a  length  of  time  to  dry. 
There  you  have  a  process  of  drying 


g^ing  on  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  that 
extent  the  timber  will  be  more  valuable 
when  it  is  taken  away  from  the  Abbey. 
yUenewed  laughter.']  These  are  matters 
about  which  I  know  something.  I 
have  one  other  remark  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statements.  He  said  that  the  Office 
of  Works  had  invited  tenders  from 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Hannen,  Messrs. 
William  Cubitt  and  Co.,  Messrs.  George 
Trollope  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Mowlem 
and  Co.  These  are  the  four  favoured 
firms  of  the  Metropolis.  There  are  at 
least  300  firms  in  the  Metropolis  equally 
as  capable  of  doing  this  work  as  the 
firms  mentioned.  These  are  firms  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  knowing  each 
other  perfectly  well  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  The  last  mentioned,  Messrs. 
Mowlem  and  Co.,  was  only  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  inner  circle  of  contractors, 
but  the  three  other  firms  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  Government 
work  for  the  last  40  years  at  the  very 
least.  I  see  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  perhaps  will  be  able  to  give  us  some 
information  on  this  point. 

Mb.  cubitt  (Surrey,  Mid.) :  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  appeals  to  me,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  for  the  last  25  years 
neither  I  nor  any  relation  of  mine  has 
had  any  part  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Cubitt  and  Co.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  get  up  his 
facts  better  before  he  speaks. 

Mr.  BROADHURST :  I  am  perfectly 
within  my  facts.  The  firm  is  carried  on 
in  the  same  place  as  of  old,  and  it  is 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  Well,  there  are  at  least 
within  the  Metropolis  300  firms  who  are 
equally  as  capable  of  doing  work  of  this 
kind  as  any  of  the  firms  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  I  am  much  dissatisfied  my- 
self with  the  exceedingly  limited  num- 
ber of  firms  invited  to  contract  for  this 
work.  Now,  I  have  only  one  other  re- 
mark to  make,  and  that  is  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Joseph  Pease).  I  am  not  surprised 
that  a  total  sum  of  £17,000  is  considered 
a  very  large  sum  indeed.  I,  myself, 
frequently  worship  in  a  Dissenting 
Chapel  which  has  been  Tecently  built  to 
accommodate  from  800  to  1,000  people. 
The  purchase  of  the  ground  and  the 
erection  of  the  building,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  one  indeed — ^there  are  very 
few  buildings  in  London  to  surpass  it-*- 
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cost  £1 0,000.  Now,  that  is  a  permanent 
building,  accommodating  nearly  1,000 
worshippers,  and  it  is  very  handsomely 
built  outside,  and  well  fitted  inside. 
\ Laughter.']  I  cannot  say  that  the 
hilarity  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  dis- 
plays any  extraordinary  knowledge  on 
their  part  of  the  subject.  I  say  that  this 
permanent  building  has  been  erected  for 
£10,000  or  less. 

Mr.  PLUNKET:  I  only  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  the  question 
addressed  to  me  by  the  hon.  Member.  I 
have  to  say  that  work  of  this  kiod  is 
always  done  by  measure,  and  that  the 
estimate  includes  the  cost  of  putting  up 
and  taking  away. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  conceive  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  join  in  the  protest  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  below  me  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
against  this  proposal,  and  I  join  in  his 
protest  on  the  merits  and  the  principle 
of  his  proposal  as  well  as  on  the  de- 
tails. I  must  say  that  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  proposed  this 
Vote  invited,  nay,  I  will  say,  even  com- 
pelled criticism  from  this  quarter  of  the 
House.  I  am  surprised  at  this  in  the 
case  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  who 
is  so  adroit  as  well  as  so  eloquent  and 
powerful  a  Speaker.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
should  rather  damage  any  cause  he 
takes  up  and  advocates.  I  deny  alto- 
gether that  this  money  will  be  expended 
in  the  manner  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
declared.  I  deny  that  this  money  will 
be  spent  in  the  interests  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  The  number  who  this 
£17,000  will  accommodate  clearly  shows 
the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  spent. 
The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  told 
us  that  by  this  expenditure  10,000 
people  would  be  seated  in  the  Abbey. 
Well,  he  might  have  added  an  adjective 
— he  might  have  said  **  The  Upper  Ten 
Thousand."  Both  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen said  that  it  was  their  desire  that 
all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
should  be  represented  at  this  ceremony. 
Well,  I  wonder  how  many  working 
people  will  be  provided  with  places  to 
witness  the  proceedings  ?  I  understand 
that  the  procession  to  the  Abbey  is  to  be 
of  the  shortest  and  moat  private  cha- 
racter, so  that  the  humble  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  even   seeing  her  face  on  the  | 
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day  on  which  this  celebration  takes 
place.  I  do,  Sir,  maintain  that  it  is 
trifling  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
House  to  declare  that  accommodation 
for  10,000  people  does  not  mean  aocom- 
modation  for  10,000  people  drawn  from 
practically  one  class  of  society,  and 
therefore  to  the  exclusion  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  That  is  my  first  objection 
to  this  Vote.  I  say  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  on 
which  criticism  has  already  been  offered 
by  some  of  my  hon.  Friends;  but  I 
feel  compelled  to  notice  the  observa- 
tions as  to  the  purpose  of  this  celebration 
which  were  offered  by  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
declared  that  this  Jubilee  was  in  cele- 
bration of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
with  which  Providence  had  blessed  Her 
Majesty  and  Her  people.  I  suppose  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  adheres  to  that  as 
a  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which 
this  celebration  takes  place.  The  other 
right  hon.  Gentleman  declared  that  this 
celebration  was  for  the  purpose  of  mani- 
festing thanks  for  the  advance  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  ''  prosperity  and 
liberty"  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
Now,  I  presume,  when  these  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  spoke  thus,  they  did  not 
mean  to  exclude  Ireland  from  their  con- 
sideration. I  certainly  believe  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  of  whom,  as  an  Irish- 
man, we  are  all  proud,  however  much 
we  may  differ  from  him  in  politics, 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
exclude  from  his  consideration,  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  the  thought  of  his 
own  country.  Therefore,  I  must  assume, 
when  he  used  the  words  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Irishmen  are  called  upon  to  celebrate 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  increase  in  the  prosperity 
and  the  happiness  of  Ireland.  Now,  I 
take  issue  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man altogether  on  that,  and  I  commend 
to  his  consideration  a  few  figures  that 
are  already  familiar  to  this  Committee 
and  the  country.  They  show  what  has 
been  the  advance  of  happiness  and  the 
advance  of  prosperity  in  Ireland  during 
Her  Majesty's  reign.  The  figures  are 
these — that  during  the  50  years  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  3,600,000  people  have 
been  evicted ;  that  during  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  Her  Majesty  came 
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o  the  Throne,  4,186,000  people  have 
>een  driveii  from  their  homes ;  that  in 
he  period  of  Her  Majesty's  reign 
,225,000  Irish  people,  men,  women, 
md  children,  have  heen  starved  to 
leath ;  and  that  in  the  same  period  of 
iO  years  the  population  of  Ireland  has 
liminished  from  over  8,000,000  to  under 
»,  000, 000.  Now,  does  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman,  with  those  facts  staring  him 
n  the  face,  really  mean  to  ask  Irishmen 
o  go  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  to  offer 
hanks  to  Providence  for  1,250,000  of 
heir  countrymen  having  been  starved 

0  death  in  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's 
eign — starved  to  death  by  the  Iej2:i8la- 
ion  of  this  Parliament  ?  Why,  Sir,  if 
he  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed 
hat  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  theUueen 
ve  should  have  a  day  of  humiliation, 
tnd  of  general  sorrow  at  the  amount  of 
lestruction  and  desolation  brought  about 
>y  famine  and  by  plague,  and  emigra- 
ion  and  eviction  in  Ireland  during  this 
lalf-century,  then  we  might  not  have 
rrudged  the  £17,000  that  is  asked  for. 
3ut  it  really  is  too  much  for  him  to  ask 
IS  to  thank  Providence  for  a  reign  which 
las  been  more  disastrous,  according  to 
he  most  rigid  statisticians  of  our  coun- 
ry,  than  the  blood-stained  and  horrible 
eign  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  an  ob- 
ervation  wliich  I  must  make  here.  The 
rirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  what  I 
nust,  for  Parliamentary  reasons,  call 
he  courage  to  declare  that  we  should 
)fFer  our  thanksgiving  to  Providence  for 
*the  advance  in  liberty''  of  the  sub- 
ects  of  the  Queen  during  the  50  years 
>f  her  reign ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
;leman  says  that  in  the  short  interval  of 
ime  between  the  debate  of  yesterday  on 

1  drastic  Coercion  Bill  and  the  debate  of 
o-morrow  on  the  same  measure.  Why, 
)ir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  think, 
vantonly  insulted  the  Members  on  this 
ide  of  the  House  when  he  said  that, 
doming  fresh  from  a  Motion  gagging 
liscussion  in  this  House  on  a  Bill  de- 
Driving  Ireland  of  the  fundamental 
iberties  of  free  subjects  in  a  free  coun- 
;ry,  he  asks  us  to  join  him  in  thanking 
Providence  for  the  advance  in  liberty  of 
he  subjects  of  the  Queen.  No,  Sir;  we 
ihall  vote  against  this  proposal.  We 
enow  we  shall  subject  ourselves  to  mis- 
nterpretation  in  doing  so.  We  are 
inxious  not  to  do  that,  and  we  declined, 
many  of  us,  to  take  part  in  the  Division 
which  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of 


the  evening  on  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught'a 
Leave  Bill,  in  order  to  avoid  that  mis- 
interpretation. But  when,  in  the  face 
of  this  House,  we  are  asked  to  agree  to 
the  statement  that  we  feel  we  have  to 
thank  Providence  for  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
distress  and  starvation  which  has  existed, 
and  which  is  now  taking  place,  and  that 
we  feel  we  ought  to  thank  Providence 
for  advance  in  the  liberty  when  we  have 
before  us  the  drastic  proposal  of  the 
Government  for  the  coercion  of  our 
countrymen,  we  say  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  us. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  Though  the  hour  is  rather  late, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  this 
matter,  particularly  as  I  shall  not  be 
here  to-morrow.  It  is  always  entertain- 
ing to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  wax  eloquent, 
and  when  he  has  so  splendid  a  theme, 
which  he  is  so  capable  of  displaying  his 
eloquence  upon,  it  is  really  refreshing  to 
listen  to  him,  and  I  do  not  think  his 
worst  enemy  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of 
the  pleasing  duty  which  fell  to  his  lot 
this  evening.  But  I  cannot  endorse  some 
of  his  eloquent  expressions  as  to  the 
pleasure  he  thinks  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  feel  in  passing  this 
Vote.  I  will  not  venture  to  set  up  my 
experience  against  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  so  far  as  the  denizens  of  the 
Strand  are  concerned ;  but  I  must  say, 
if  my  experience  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  counts  for  anything  at 
all,  they  do  not  care  twopence-halfpenny 
about  the  whole  business,  and  so  far 
from  allowing  their  Representatives  in 
this  House  to  vote  huge  sums  of  money 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  when  it  has  been 
shown  that  many  of  their  class  are 
starving  in  our  streets,  they  would  not 
assent  to  anything  of  the  kind  for  a 
moment.  When  we  are  told,  in  those 
eloquent  tones  and  strains  which  are 
familiar  to  us  from  Court  circles,  that  we 
ought  to  be  blessing  Providence  for  the 
amount  of  prosperity  and  liberty  and 
that  sort  of  thing  which  has  resulted  to 
us  from  50  years  of  the  present  reign,  I 
would  venture  to  ask — and  I  think  it  is 
a  question  which  deserves  an  answer — 
who  it  is  we  have  to  thank  for  all  the 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  this  nation 
in  the  course  of  the  last  half-century  ? 
Is  it  the  intelligence,  is  it  the  laboar,  is 
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it  the  energy  of  those  who  are  the  crea- 
tors of  wealth  in  this  country,  or  is  it  the 
do-nothing,  gilded  luxury  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, commencing  with  the  Boyal 
House  itself,  and  descending  to  the  lower 
grades  of  that  aristocracy  who  simply 
batten  on  the  labour  of  others  and  do 
not  contribute  one  farthing  in  the  pro- 
motion, or  in  the  division,  or  in  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  ?  Why,  Sir,  if  we  calculate 
the  burden  which  the  Eoyal  Family  has 
been  to  this  country  during  the  last  50 
years  we  find  it  amounts  to  £24,000,000; 
and  when  we  are  asked  to  put  our  hands 
in  our  pockets  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  interesting  amusement  of  a  few  of 
the  select  aristocracy  during  an  hour  or 
two  on  a  particular  day,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  until  we  see  some  attempt  made  to 
reduce  the  vast  expenditure  that  is  going 
on  for  needless  purposes  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  i,  for  one,  shall  not  con- 
sent, without  a  stern  protest,  to  waste 
like  this  going  on.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  wants  to  know  what 
good  this  Vote  will  do,  I  will  tell  him. 
It  will  make  the  people  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  the  institutions 
we  are  told  most  to  reverence  and  vene- 
rate, and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  in 
a  few  years,  the  people  of  this  country 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  shall  be 
the  last  Jubilee  celebration  they  will 
tolerate.  l^Lau^hter.^  Well,  some  of  us, 
no  doubt,  will  be  old  men  when  the  next 
Jubilee  celebration  takes  place;  but  men 
may  come  and  men  may  go,  while  the 
nation  goes  on  for  ever,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  before  another  century  has 
passed  this  nation  will  be  a  Kepublic 
and  not  a  Monarchy.  [  Cries  of  * *Order !  *'] 
I  want  to  put  one  or  two  questions  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  to 
expend  this  money.  I  want  to  know 
whether  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
servants  of  this  House  to  attend  the 
ceremonial,  as  well  as  the  Members  of 
it  ?  I  think  they  have  quite  as  hard  if 
not  harder  work  than  we  have,  and  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  bo  considered 
in  this  matter.  We  are  told  that  all 
classes  are  to  be  represented ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  been  informed  how  many 
of  the  poor  people,  how  many  of  the 
starving  people  of  this  City  are  to  be 
represented.  Will  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman go  out  into  the  highways  and 
byeways  and  collect  together  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  the  distressed  and  the  starving 
on  which  Her  Majesty  may  feast  her 
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eyes  on  this  solemn  occasion  ?  I  think 
it  would  have  a  good  effect  if  the 
Sovereign  were  once  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  reali- 
ties of  life  in  this  country.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  fond  of 
quoting  precedents  when  he  wants 
some  excuse  for  an  intolerable  and  un- 
necessary Coercion  Bill.  **0h!"  he 
says,  '*  it  is  founded  on  the  precedent  of 
those  who  preceded  us — on  precedents 
coming  from  your  side  of  the  House." 
Well,  if  these  things  are  founded  on  pre- 
cedents,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  why 
should  not  those  who  go  to  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine of  Royal  smiles  on  this  occasion  pay 
for  the  luxury  ?  I  will  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  a  precedent  for  our  conten- 
tion that  those  who  attend  this  cere- 
monial ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  it. 
There  was  a  banquet  in  St.  James's 
Palace  the  other  day,  and  I  believe  the 
Eftpresentatives  of  our  Colonies  were 
invited ;  but  they  were  invited  also  to 
pay  for  their  dinner.  I  believe  the  at- 
tendance was  rather  smaU,  much  smaller 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  valu- 
able precedent ;  and  I  think  it  is  one  that 
ought  to  have  been  followed  in  this  case. 
I  think  that  those  who  attend  West- 
minster Abbey  ought  to  be  charged,  as 
has  been  suggested  this  evening,  £2  2e, 
each  for  their  enjoyment.  There  is  one 
item,  or  rather,  there  are  two  items  in 
the  £17,000  I  want  to  make  a  remark 
upon.  I  would,  first,  ask  does  this 
£17,000  include  the  cost  of  removine? 
[An  hon.  Member  :  Yes.]  I  should  liKe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that, 
because  this  is  a  sort  of  thing  on  which 
we  cannot  tolerate  any  Supplementary 
Estimate  on  a  future  day.  We  are  told 
that  £500  is  to  go  to  insure  ''  priceless 
treasures."  I  want  to  know  what  con- 
solation this  nation  will  be  able  to  get 
out  of  that  £500,  if  these  priceless 
treasures  are  mutilated  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly valueless  ?  It  is  impossible  that 
all  this  construction  of  galleries  can  take 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey  without 
considerable  damage  being  done,  or 
great  danger  of  damage  being  done 
being  incurred.  I  think  this  considera- 
tion alone  ought  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  these  ridiculous  proceedings 
in  the  Abbey.  There  are  priceless  trea- 
sures in  the  building,  besides  sculpture 
and  masonry — there  are  rusty  swordSi 
and  helmets,  and  there  is  the  stone  upon 
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which  the  Kinfi^  of  Scotland  used  to  be 
enthroned.  Will  these  be  put  away 
during  the  ceremonial,  or  will  an  oppor- 
tunity be  given  to  dishonest  persons,  if 
any  should  find  their  way  the  Abbey, 
to  carry  away  some  of  these  treasures  ? 
I  think  we  should  have  an  assurance 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that 
point.  I  see  there  is  an  item  of  £'250 
for  musical  services.  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  on  what  kind  of  musical 
service  will  this  money  ]>e  spent  ?  Does 
the  right  hon.  Qentlcman  propose  that 
there  should  be  a  special  Jubilee  hymn 
on  the  part  of  Irish  Members,  and 
poems  of  thankful  praise  for  their  86 
Coercion  Acts  ?  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  Westminster  Abbey  with  feel- 
ings of  Yonoration,  and  even  of  awe  and 
worship  ;  but  the  proposed  proceedings 
in  that  splendid  building  incline  me  to 
apply  a  text  of  Scripture — **  My  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer,  but 
ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

Mb.  OJiEMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston) :  I  only  wish  to  say,  Sir,  that  I 
sincerely  hope  the  Vote  will  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  suggested  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere). 
In  case  it  should  be,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  find  themselves  in  a 
difficulty,  and  not  have  the  means  at 
their  disposition  to  enable  them  to  pay 
for  the  fitting  up  of  the  Abbey,  I  sug- 
gest that  they  might  not  only  charge 
for  admission,  but  put  up  the  seats  tu 
auction.  By  that  means  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  would  be  obtained  over 
and  above  that  which  is  actually  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the 
Abbey  for  this  ceremony.  It  would  be 
a  very  good  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
wealthier  classes  of  our  country.  For 
instance,  the  man  wh3  would  pay  £  1 ,000 
for  a  seat  would  be  considered  a  thousand 
times  more  loyal  than  the  man  who  only 
paid  £1.  There  are  plenty  of  people,  I 
believe,  who  would  be  ready  to  do  this. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth 
in  this  Metropolis ;  and  the  Government 
might  apply  any  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  to  another  institution  which 
has  been  sending  round  the  hat  for  some 
months  past—namely,  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute. 

Mb.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N. )  (who  was  received  with  cries  of 
*'  Divide  !  ")  said :  I  only  wish  to  say  a 
very  few  words  upon  this  Vote,  and  I 
assure  the  Committee  that  in  what  I 
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shall  say,  I  shall  not  utter  one  word 
which  can  possibly  be  construed  as  dis- 
respectful of  those  things  which  hon. 
Members  opposite  me  regard  with 
veneration.  Sir,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  the  Irish  Members  to  allow  this 
Vote  to  pass  by  without  some  kind  of  a 
protest,  and  without  pointing  out  the 
condition  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  to-day  when  you  are  asking  them  to 
contribute  towards  this  Jubilee  celebra- 
tion. Now,  hon.  Members  opposite. 
Members  who  represent  rich  constituen- 
cies and  are  rich  themselves,  will  not 
perhaps  so  easily  understand  the  senti- 
ments of  men,  very  many  of  whose  con- 
stituencies are  among  the  poorest  people 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  men  who  are 
intimate  with  the  lives  and  sufferings  of 
the  poor.  In  Ireland  to-day  there  are 
somewhere  near  400,000  people  in  the 
workhouses  or  receiving  out-door  relief, 
that  is  nearly  one -tenth  of  the  whole 
population  of  our  country,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  heart- 
less in  the  extreme  to  expect  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  will  co-operate  in  a 
celebration  of  this  kind  which  is  to  cost 
so  enormous  a  sum  of  money.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Scotland 
Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  has  entered  into  the  details 
oi  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  past 
50  years,  and  has  pointed  out  how 
miserable  the  condition  of  the  people 
has  been  in  the  course  of  that  time. 
Therefore,  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  further 
to  point  out  why  Irishmen,  without  any 
disrespect  at  all  to  the  prejudices  and 
the  opinions  of  hon.  Members  opposite, 
may  be  expected  to  ofi'er  some  protests 
against  this  Vote,  when  they  are  told 
that  the  celebration  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended is  to  evince  the  sense  of  the 
people's  satisfaction  at  the  progress 
which  their  people  and  their  country 
has  made.  But  apart  from  the  Irish 
point  of  view,  and  speaking  in  the  in- 
terests of  hon.  Members  who  wish  to 
celebrate  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  I  do 
not  at  all  feel  surprised  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  represent  English  constituen- 
cies should  have  a  desire  to  celebrate 
the  Jubilee  of  their  Queen's  reign,  which 
has  seen  such  an  advance  in  the  pros- 
perity and  greatness  of  England,  I  ask 
hon.  Members  whether,  if  they  want  to 
get  the  sympathy  of  their  own  people, 
they  do  not  make  their  celebration  in 
some  form  which  will  commend  it  to  the 
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people  at  lar^e.  There  have  been  very 
many  methods  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  establish  an  Institute ;  it 
has  been  proposed  to  erect  statues,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  on  the  21st  of 
June  a  costly  celebration  Service  in 
Westminister  Abbey.  In  the  face  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  large  masses  of 
people  in  England,  why  do  you  not  cele- 
brate the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  by 
some  work  which  will  have  for  its  object 
the  benefiting  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try who  most  need  to  be  benefited.  I 
am  constantly  hearing  outside  complaints 
from  people,  who  are  not  averse  to  some 
sort  of  celebration,  that  no  method  of 
celebrating  the  Jubilee  takes  the  form 
of  establishing,  or  endowing,  or  helping 
some  institution  which  would  benefit  the 
poor  people.  While  £17,000  is  to  be 
spent  on  a  service  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
while  large  sums  of  money,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  are  to  be  spent  in 
erecting  monuments  in  celebration  of 
this  year,  not  one  shilling,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  going  by  way  of  celebrating 
the  Jubilee  to  a  singlo  hospital — 
["  Oh,  oh  !  **] — or  a  single  institution 
which  has  for  its  object  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  I  do  not 
deny  that  in  certain  localities,  individual 
effort  has  been  made  to  subscribe  com- 
paratively small  amounts  to  some  such 
institutions,  but  not  one  shilling  of  the 
money  which  is  asked  from  this  House, 
or  from  the  people  nationally,  is  to  go 
to  any  such  institution  or  object,  and  I 
must  say.  Sir,  that  if  I  wore  an  English- 
man anxious  to  celebrate  this  Jubilee  in 
a  proper  manner.  I  would  say  that,  in- 
stead of  spending  large  sums  of  money 
on  a  ceremonial  of  a  single  day,  those 
large  sums  of  money  should  be  spent  in 
endowing  deserving  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  weak  and  the 
suffering  and  the  poor.  Apart  from  the 
Irish  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  person  who  has  been 
through  the  poor  parts  of  this  city,  and 
who  has  seen  unfortunate  men  and 
women  in  bitter  weather  at  night  with 
little  children  in  their  arms  cowering  in 
sheds  and  in  door  ways — [^Crie%  of 
•*  Question  ! "] — yes,  it  is  a  very  burning 
question.  I  do  not  claim  that  hon. 
Members  opposite  who  reside  in  the 
West  End  are  so  liable  to  see  the  suffer- 
ing people  as  men  who  live  in  more 
humble  quarters ;  but  I  say  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  see  the  streets  filled  with  these 
poor  and  miserable  people,  and  to  Tote 
away  with  a  light  heart  such  large  same 
of  money  for  a  ceremony  of  a  single  day. 
This  celebration  is  to  take  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey — [**  Hear,  hear ! "] 
— yes,  it  is  to  take  place  in  that  Abbev, 
because  it  is  considered  that  it  will  m 
consequence  be  all  the  more  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  has  g^ven  the 
Queen  50  years  of  prosperity  and  of 
power.  I  do  not  think  that,  if  the 
object  is  to  signify  gratitude  'to  the 
Deity,  you  can  do  so  better  than  by 
spending  this  money  well  in  ameliorating 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  instead  of 
spending  it  in  enabling  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  England  to  attend  for  a 
few  hours  in  costly  Court  dresses  at 
Westminster  Abbey  to  celebrate  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Queen.  I  wish  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks in  no  spirit  of  factious  opposition 
at  all,  not  because  I  wish  to  be  disre- 
spectful at  all  to  hon.  Members  in  regard 
to  this  Bill  which  is  really  an  Englisbi 
and  not  an  Irish  subject. 

Mr.  ILLINGWOETH  (Bradford, 
W.) :  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
(Mr.  Plunket)  whether  there  will  be  any 
liability  under  this  Vote  beyond  the  £500 
in  case  the  damage  is  greater  than  that 
figure?  [Mr.  Plunket:  No.]  Wei!, 
if  that  be  so,  I  must  say  I  regard  this 
as  a  most  unbusiness-like  transaction. 
It  is  said  that  the  personnel  oi  the  Abbey 
are  not  to  receive  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tage from  this  Vote  of  the  Committee ; 
but,  if  that  be  so,  why  should  not  the 
£500  in  question  be  reserved  by  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  if 
any  injury  is  done,  or  very  small  injury, 
it  be  provided  for  out  of  the  amount  ? 
There  is  a  very  important  principle  in- 
volved in  this  question.  I  hope  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not,  by  a 
side  wind,  consent  to  grant  money  to 
Westminster  Abbey  under  its  present 
management.  Before  sitting  down,  I 
must  say  I  can  easily  understand  that 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
have  heard  observations  from  this  side 
of  the  House  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  their  feelings  and  expectations  in 
regard  to  this  Vote.  There  is  to  be  a 
skeleton  at  the  feast,  I  say,  whioh 
amazed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  who  ventured  to 
put  forward;  in  the  presence  of  Iiisli 
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Members,  the  opiuion  that  this  cere- 
mony in  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  take 
the  form  of  thanksgiving  for  the  in- 
creased liberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  I  think  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  would  have 
met  the  case  more  fairly  if  he  had  ex- 
cepted Ireland  from  this  suggestion. 
Sir,  the  opportunities  have  been  very 
few  in  which  private  Members  of  this 
House  have  been  enabled  to  express 
what  they  know  to  be  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  complaint  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  and  hon. 
Qentlemen  opposite  must  not  be  sur- 
prised that  even  at  this  untimely  hour 
(2.20)  this  opportunity  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  express  feelings  which 
many  people  outside  hold.  For  my  own 
part,  I  could  have  wished  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  spared  the  propoRal  for 
this  Vote.  I  shall  go  into  the  Lobby 
with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere),  as  an 
expression  of  my  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  much  fairer,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  charge  should  have 
been  made  to  that  eager  crowd  of  people 
who  will  be  anxious  to  visit  the  Abbey 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony.  It 
would  be  more  fitting  the  House  of 
Commons  should  have  been  spared  a 
Vote  of  this  character,  and  therefore  I 
shall  divide  against  it. 
\  SiK  JOHN  SWINBUENE  (StaflFord- 
shire,  Lichfield) :  A  large  quantity  of 
dry  timber  is  being  taken  into  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  therefore  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr. 
Flunket)  what  precautions  he  is  taking 
against  fire  ? 

Mr.  PLUNKET:  Every  possible 
precaution  has  been  taken,  and  assur- 
ances have  been  efi'ected  in  case  of  loss 
by  fire. 

Sir  JOHN  SWINBURNE  :  Is  that 
included  in  the  £17,000  asked  for? 

Mr.  PLUNKET :  Yes. 

Dr.  TANNER  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  There 
is  one  point  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to — it 
has  been  possibly  overlooked  up  to  the 
present  time — and  that  is,  that  on  these 
Benches  there  are  86  Members,  and  that 
of  theae  86  Members,  I  venture  to  say, 
none  of  them  will  attend  this  ceremony, 
for  the  reasons  which  have  been  most 
elo(juently  explained  by  the  hon.  Mem- 


ber for  East  Donegal  (Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor).  As  we,  with  our  wives 
— certainly  I  could  not  attend  with  my 
wife,  because  I  have  not  got  one — will 
not  put  in  an  appearance,  I  think  that 
some  amount  of  this  expenditure  might 
be  curtailed.  Then  I  would  throw  out 
the  suggestion  that,  instead  of  providing 
this  very  large  and  sumptuous  accom- 
modation, very  considerably  smaller 
accommodation  should  be  provided,  and 
a  ballot  be  resorted  to  in  the  same  way 
as  hon.  Gentlemen  are  accustomed  to 
ballot  for  places  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery 
of  this  House,  and  in  this  way  provide 
the  means  of  further  curtailing  the  ex- 
penditure upon  this  ceremony.  I  merely 
throw  out  this  suggestion  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  tlie 
Government  the  consideration  which  it 
deserves. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  84  ; 
Noes  208:  Majority  124.— (Div.  List, 
No.  137.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACTS 

(IRELAND)   AMENDMENT   (No.  2)  BILL. 

(Sir  Jamei  Corrt/y  Mr.  Ewart^  Mr,  Jofuntm.) 

[bill    176.]      COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — {Sir  Jamu  Corry,) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
of  course,  we  cannot  expect  that  any 
pledge  made  by  this  Government  will  be 
kept.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  this  very 
important  Bill,  as  no  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  present ;  but  I 
must  say  that  after  the  statement  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  the  absence  of  the  responsible 
Minister  is  rather  remarkable. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  a^ain,"— 
(6Vr  James  Ccrry,) 
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ing  myeelf  speak  for  three  hours."  He 
(Lord  Denman)  deemed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  be  one,  for  even  if  figures 
(in  rod  ink  or  italics)  were  inserted  in  a 
Bill  begun  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  accepted  those 
figures,  it  became  law.  No  one  would 
wish  to  interrupt  an  able  speaker  in  the 
midst  of  an  argument,  and  if  he  were  to 
sit  down  for  a  moment  and  no  one  to 
rise,  he  might  continue  his  speech.  He 
had  himself  been  tied  to  a  two  minutes' 
speech,  avoiding  politics,  and  he  believed 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  might  suffice  for 
many  in  both  Houses.  At  Derby,  a  party 
of  300  men  at  their  breakfast,  enjoyed 
an  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
a  minister,  either  an  Independent,  or 
Congregationalist,  Wesleyan,  orPresby- 
terian/for  half-an-hour,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  a  musician  began  to  play, 
and  so  harmoniously  put  an  end  to  the 
discourse.  In  many  speakers  of  ability 
agreeing  to  this  Bill  might  be  a  "  Self- 
Denying  Ordinance."  It  was  best  for 
both  Houses  to  consider  this,  and  for 
the  second  reading  to  be  postponed  till 
after  the  Whitsuntide  Vacation.  The 
Bill  might  be  the  same  as  is  used  at 
Diocesan  conferences.  He  (Lord  Den- 
man) had  seen  in  Punch  a  caricature  of 
a  room,  round  which  were  telephones, 
through  which  Members  of  Parliament 
were  spe&king  to  their  constituents, 
whilst  others  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  suggestion  had  been  made 
that  they  might  write  to  newspapers ; 
but  he  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and 
they  had  made  him  appear  to  have 
uttered  such  nonsense  that,  but  for  Mr. 
Hansard,  he  would  appear  to  the  public 
as  the  stupidest  man  breathing. 

Bill  to  ascertain  and  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  speeches  in  Parliament — Pre- 
sented  (The  Lord  Denman);  read  1\ 
(No.  97.) 


Mb.  T.  M.  HBALY  :  I  am  very  glad 
this  Motion  has  been  made,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Government  will  remember  that 
these  86  Irish  Members  belong  to  a 
particular  Party  who  sometimes  do  ex- 
pect some  statement  of  policy  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Tuesday  next. 

MOTION. 

EAST  INDIA  STOCK  CONYflBSION  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  Bill  for 

flving  facilities  for  the  conversion  of  India 
our  Per  Cent.  Stock  into  India  Throe  and 
a-half  Per  Cent.  Stock ;  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  thereto,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Sir  John  Gk>rst  and  Mr.  Jackson. 
l^\\ipr$$etit€dy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  263.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Three  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF     LOEDS, 
Friday,  ISth  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BiLW—Fint  Reading— 
Pluralities  Act  Amendment  Act  ri885) 
Amendment  *  (96) ;  Duration  of  Speecoes  in 
Parliament  (97) ;  Colonial  Service  (Pen- 
sions) •  (98). 

DURATION  OF  SPEECHES  IN  PARLIA- 
MENT BILL. 

BILL  PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

Lord  DENMAN,  in  rising  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  noticing  and 
limiting  the  duration  of  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, and  to  present  a  Bill  thereupon, 
said,  that  Mr.  Caine,  in  his  Amend- 
ment on  Procedure,  wished  to  allonr- 
such  ordinary  Members  as  himself 
(Lord  Denman)  in  their  Lordships' 
House  a  full  hour  and  to  give  Privy 
Councillors  unlimited  time ;  but  whilst 
he  (Lord  Denman)  thought  an  hour 
too  much  for  an  ordinary  speaker,  he 
considered  some  notice  of  time  necessary. 
He  had  no  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  those  who  could  enchain  and  delight 
either  House  by  a  three  hours'  speech  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  found  in  a  letter  by 
his  lamented  Predecessor,  when  a  young 
barrister — *'\  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 


PLURALITIES  ACT  AMENDMENT  ACT  (1885) 

AMENDMENT   BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Pluralities  Act  Amend- 
ment Act,  1885 — Was  presented  by  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bangor;  read  1«.    (No.  96.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Fiye 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Eleven  o  clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  \Zth  May,  1887. 


MINUTES. ]— Supply — considered  in  Committee 

— ItenolHtion  [May  12]  reported. 
Private  Bill  {by  Order)  —  Second  Reading  — 

Burry  Port  and  North  Western  Junction 

Railway.* 
Pt'BLic  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading  — 

Legal  Proceeding^  (Reports)  [264]. 
Committee — Criminal   Law   Amendment   (Ire- 
land) [217]  [Siventh  Xight\—Vi.v,  \  Deeds  of 

Arrangement  Registration*  [231]  —  u.p.  ; 

Truck  [109] -R.p. 
Committee— Report^  Third  i^Mrf/wy— Metropolis 

Management    (Battersea  and  Westminster) 

[re'Comm.)  *  [258],  and  passed, 
Pko  VISIONAL  Ohdek  Bill — Considered  as  amended 

—Pier  and  Harbour  [222].* 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 


PECKIIAM  AND  EAST  DULWICH  TRAM- 
WAYS.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  DODDS  (Stockton)  (for  Sir 
Charles  Forster)  (Walsall)  moved — 

**  That  the  Resolution  of  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee  of  the  5th  day  of  April  last,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Peckham  and  East  Dulwich  Tram- 
ways Petition,  together  with  the  said  Petition 
ana  the  Bill  annexed  thereto,  bo  referred  back 
to  the  said  Committee,  and  that  they  have  power 
to  inquire  whether  the  parties  be  permitted  to 
proceed  with  their  Bill  provided  that  so  much 
of  Clause  15  as  relates  to  the  widening  of  Rye 
Lane  be  struck  out  of  the  Bill." 

Mr.  KELLY  (Camberwell,  N.):  I 
wish  to  say  a  fe^  words  in  reference  to 
this  particular  clause. 

Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber rises  to  oppose  the  Motion  it  must 
stand  over. 

Mr.  KELLY :  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  particular  clause  is  a  clause 
ill  which  the  inhabitants  of  Peckham 
take  groat  interest.  The  Company  ob- 
tained powers  in  1882,  1883,  and  1885, 
to  construct  tramways  over  which  no 
tramcar  has  as  yet  ever  run.  The  mat- 
ter has  now  come  on  very  suddenly 
without  sufficient  notice.  The  real  op- 
position to  the  proposal  is  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  of  the  Bill  that  part 
of  it  which  principally  interests  the 
people  of  Peckham.  I  therefore  beg  to 
move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  tor  a 
week. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Friday,  the  20th  May."— (ifr.  Kaily.) 


Mr.  DODDS :  I  cannot  consent  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Camberwell,  that  the  debate  should  be 
adjourned  fur  a  week ;  but  I  am  quite 
willing  to  postpone  it  until  Tuesday 
next.  In  the  meantime,  I  may  say  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  John 
Mowbray)  entirely  approves  of  the  Re- 
solution I  have  moved.  I  beg  to  move 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until 
Tuesday. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Tuesday."— (J/r.  Dodds.) 

Mr.  KELLY:  I  trust,  in  accepting 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  I  represent  part 
of  the  district  which  is  included  within 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  and  that  I 
am  acting  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

Q  UE  8TI0NS . 


POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)-.POOR'S  RATE 
NEWRY  UNION. 

Mr.  BLANE  (Armagh,  S.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  What  amount  of  Poor's 
Rate,  being  the  last  made  rate  of  the 
Newry  Union,  is  due  by  immediate 
lessors  to  that  Union  in  respect  of  hold- 
ings of  £4  and  under,  and  what  steps 
the  Guardians  have  taken  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  last  made  rate  from  the 
immediate  lessors  since  that  rate  was 
struck  upon  such  holdings  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  The  amount  of  rate  so  due  and 
recoverable  is  £19.  The  rate  collectors 
have  been  instructed  to  take  proceedings 
for  the  recovery  of  the  rate. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)  —  BELFAST 

GUARDIANS -JOSEPH  WATT, 

RELIEVING  OFFICER. 

Mr.  BLANE  (Armagh,  S.)  asked  the 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

of  Ireland,  If  the  attention  of  the  Local 

Government  Board  has  been  directed  to 

the  proceedings  of  the  Admission  Com- 

mitten  of  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guar- 
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dians,  at  their  meeting  on  26th  April, 
18S7,  at  wliicli  Josopli  Watt,  one  of  the 
relieving  officers  of  the  Union,  was 
absent  without  previously  obtaining 
leave  from  the  Guardians  ;  why  was  the 
book  containing  the  usual  entry  of  lines 
issued  for  the  previous  week  not  duly 
written  up  and  presented  for  approval ; 
what  condition  did  the  workhouse  mes- 
senger find  Watt  in  when  he  went  to  his 
residence,  and  was  there  any  Report 
made  to  tho  Local  Government  Board  on 
tho  subject;  and,  is  Watt  the  same 
person  who  was  formerly  Master  of  the 
Belfast  Workhouse,  and  who  was  obliged 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  re- 
sign his  position,  owing  to  inebriety  and 
and  gross  irregularities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tho  workhouse  ? 

The  PAELTAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  Part  of  this  Question  was  answered 
yesterday.  In  reply  to  the  remainder  of 
tho  Question  I  have  to  say  that  Mr. 
Watt  explained  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians that  his  absence  from  the  meeting 
was  due  to  illness,  and  his  failure  to 
enter  up  his  book  the  previous  week  was 
due  to  tho  same  cause.  Mr.  Watt's  ex- 
planation was  supported  by  a  medical 
certificate.  Tho  messenger  sent  to  Mr. 
Watt  by  the  Guardians  informed  them 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  delicate 
state  of  health.  Mr.  Watt  formerly  held 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Belfast  Work- 
house, which,  however,  he  resigned  up- 
wards of  10  years  ago,  on  receipt  by  the 
Guardians  of  au  unfavourable  Report 
in  regard  to  the  management  and  con- 
dition of  the  workhouse,  and  his  resig- 
nation did  not  appear  to  have  been  due 
to  any  inebriety,  as  alleged,  but  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  phisically  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  tho  situation. 

new  guinea— tlik  australian 

colonip:s. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.)  asked  tho  Secretiiry  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  transfer  the  ad- 
ministration of  tho  part  of  New  Guinea 
claimed  by  this  country  to  the  Australian 
Colonies  or  to  Queensland  in  particular ; 
and,  if  so,  whether,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  question  and  its  effect 
on  the  Native  races,  an  opportunity  will 
bo  given  to  Parliament  to  express  an 
opinion  before  such  a  measure  is  carried 

J/r.  Blane 


out ;  and,  whether,  in  any  case,  the  pro- 
loosed  scheme  will  be  submitted  for  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Legislature,  in 
the  same  way  that  it  is  to  be  submitted 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Oolonial  Legis- 
latures ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead):  The 
Government  of  New  Guinea  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  officer  appointed  by, 
and  responsible  to.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  he  will  be  guided  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Governor  of  Queens- 
land. The  Governor  of  Queensland  will 
be  directed  to  consult  his  Government 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  British  New 
Guinea ;  but  will  not  be  absolutely  bound 
by  their  opinions.  The  scheme  will  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments, and  legislation  will  be  necessary 
in  Queensland.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
will  shortly  be  placed  before  Parliament 
so  that  an  opinion  may  be  expressed 
upon  it  before  it  is  carried  out ;  but  the 
formal  sanction  of  Parliament  is  not  re- 
quired. A  vote  will  have  to  be  taken  iu 
due  courso  of  time. 

ad:miralty^naval  defence  of 
the  australian  colonies. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Whether  any  arrangement 
with  tho  Australian  Colonies  for  naval 
defence,  which  is  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments, 
will  also  be  submitted,  without  delay, 
for  the  approval  of  this  House  ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  he  can  say  when,  and  in 
what  shape,  the  matter  will  be  brought 
forward  ? 

Tub  first  LORD  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  Colonial  Delegates 
agreed  to  an  arrangement,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Colonial  and  Im- 
perial Parliament,  which  will  conduce  to 
the  effective  strength  of  tho  Navy,  and 
establish  a  partnership  in  the  expendi- 
ture connected  with  that  force  which  did 
not  before  exist.  Papers  on  the  subject 
will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  tho  QEouse 
in  due  course,  and  so  soon  as  the  re- 
spective Colonial  Parliaments  have  sig- 
nified thoir  acceptance  of  the  scheme. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL :  Is  this 
House  to  have  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  until  the  Oolonial 
Parliaments  have  done  so  ? 
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Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  The 
hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware  that  any 
proposal  connected  with  expenditure 
must  be  laid  before  this  House. 

THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE— THE 

MINUTES. 

Mr.  OHILDEES  (Edinburgh,  8.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  When  the  Minutes  of  the 
Colonial  Conference  would  be  laid  on 
the  Table  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  HoLLAND)(Hainp8tead)  (in  reply) 
said,  they  were  in  course  of  revision. 
They  would  be  laid  as  soon  as  he  could 
do  so. 

CEYLON— THE  POLICE  FORCE. 

Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Whether  complaints  have 
reached  him  that  the  Ceylon  Police  are 
open  to  bribery,  and  that  it  is  customary 
for  would-be  recruits  to  pay  *'  admission 
fees"  to  the  Police  Superintendents;  if 
the  authorities  are  aware  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Force  ;  and,  whether  any 
steps  will  be  taken  to  re- organize  the 
Department  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead):  No  re- 
ports of  the  kind  have  reached  me;  but 
I  will  make  inquiry  of  the  Governor. 

POST  OFFICE  (lElELAND)-*'  U^VZLEY  v. 
LITTLE  "—DELAY  OF  SUMMONSES. 

Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
What  explanation  has  Mr.  Hazley,  Post- 
master of  Blackrock,  County  Dublin,  to 
offer  for  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the 
delivery  of  the  summonses  to  witnesses 
for  the  defence  in  the  case  of  **  Hazley 
r.  Little,"  owing  to  which  the  sum- 
monses, which  should  have  been  de- 
livered on  Thursday,  14th  April,  were 
not  delivered  until  the  following  Satur- 
day ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  The 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  was  owing  to  its  having  acci- 
dentally slipped  between  the  folds  of  a 
newspaper,  and  to  its  having  thus  been 
misdelivered.  The  postman  concerned 
has  been  punished  for  his  want  of 
care? 


INDIA— THE    IRON    FLOATING   DOCK 

AT  BOMBAY'. 
Admiral  FIELD  (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) asked  the  Under  Secretary  o^ 
State  for  India,  Whether  he  can  inform 
the  House  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
Iron  Floating  Dock  at  Bombay ;  when, 
and  by  whose  authority  and  advice,  this 
expenditure  was  incurred ;  whether  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  have  ever  been 
docked  therein ;  whether  he  can  explain 
the  nature  of  the  arrangement  recently 
made  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  for  leasing  the  said  dock  to 
them  ;  and,  whether  he  has  any  informa- 
tion to  show  that  the  enlargement  of 
existing  docks  in  the  Government  Yard 
at  Bombay,  as  recommended  by  succes- 
sive Admirals  in  command  of  the  Indian 
Station,  might  have  been  carried  out  at 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Floating  Dock  ? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  (Sir  John  Goest)  (Chatham) : 
(1.)  £307,000.  (2.)  In  1868,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  backed  by  the 
Government  of  India.  (3.)  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  ships  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  having  been  docked  there.  (4.)  The 
dock  has  been  leased  to  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  for  five  years, 
at  a  nominal  rent,  the  Company  being 
under  the  obligation  to  keep  it  in  proper 
repair.  (5.)  I  have  no  information  to 
the  efifect  suggested  in  the  Question. 

INDIA-STATE   OF  TIIOHRBHANJ,  IN 

ORISSA. 

SiE  ROPER  LETH BRIDGE  (Ken- 
sington,  N.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  Whether  the  State  of 
Mohrbhanj  in  Orissa  is  regarded  by  the 
Government  of  India  as  British  terri- 
tory ;  whether  the  administration  of  the 
State  during  the  minority  of  the  present 
Raja  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
English  gentleman,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  relatives  of  the  minor ;  and,  if  so, 
under  what  authority  this  has  been  done ; 
whether  the  relatives  of  the  minor  Raja 
(including  his  mother  and  uncles)  have 
complained  of  this  arrangement  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  Raj  family,  preventing 
the  marriage  of  its  daughters,  and  caus- 
ing other  serious  injury  to  its  dignity; 
whether  one  of  the  undes  of  the  minor 
Baja  had  been  entrueted  by  the  Ute 
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Eaja,  his  brother,  with  an  important  ad-  is  due  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Deny 

xniniRtrative  charg:©  in  the  State;  and,  Oentral  Eailway ;  what  is  the  nature  of 

whether  the  British  Government  has  al-  the  security ;  how  much  interest,  if  any, 

lowed  any  public  independent  inquiry  to  is  due ;  and,  when  the  last  payment  of 

be  made  into  the  truth  of  any  complaints  interest  was  made  ? 

that  may  have  been  made  ?  The    SECRETARY    (Mr.    Jacksoit) 

The    under     SECRETARY    of  (Leeds,  N.):  The  amount  of  principal 

STATE  (Sir  John  Oorst)  (Chatham):  due  is  £100,000.      The  security  is  a 

(1.)    No.      (3.)    Yes;    under    the    au-  mortgage  on  the  undertaking.    The  Ad- 

thority  of  the  Government  of    India,  vance,    representing   the    loan   capital 

(3.)    No    such    complaints    have    ever  of  the  Company,  is  the  first  charge  on 

reached  the  Secretary  of  State.      (4.)  the  net  receipts.    The  interest  due  is 

Yes;  and  in  this  charge  he  has  been  £12,284  7«.  5a.;  and  the  last  payment 

continued.     (5.)  No  public  inquiry  has  of  interest  was  made  on  the  23rd  of 

ever  been  made.  February,  1887. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  WRITERS-SERVICE  DRAINAGE    (IRELAND)-RIVER     FEB- 

ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  1881.  gUS  RECLAMATION  SCHEME. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork    N.)  asked  Mr.  ^^  BIGGAR  (Cavao,  W.)  asked  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  How  much 

applications  from  Civil  Service  Writers,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  advanced  by  the  Trea- 

who  served  on  the  Census  of  1881,  to  ^^^j^^  ^^^  j^j^^^  Fergus  Reclama- 

have    such    services    counted     towards  tion  Scheme ;  what  is  the  present  state 

bonus  and  gratuity  under  the  provisions  ^£  ^^e  works,  and  how  much  is  expected 

of  the  Treasury  Minute  of  December  i^^ju  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^         what  is  the 

last,  have  been  received  at  the  Treasury,  ^^^ent  of  the  property,  and  its  estimated 

and  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  have  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^at  is  the  present  income 

rephed  to   them  decliniog  to  consider  derivable  from  it  ? 

the  question  ;  and,  if  he  will,  in  accord-  Tns  SECRETARY    (Mr.    Jackson) 

ance  with  his  promise  to  examine  fur-  (^^^^3^  ^  j .  r^^^  ^^^^^^  advanced  is 

ther  into  the  case  of  the  writers,  take  £125,151.     The  works  are  nearly  com- 

this  matter  into  favourable  considera-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^he  embankment  is  expected 

tion  with   a  view   to  permitting  such  fo  be  fully  closed  this  summer.    The  es- 

writers  to  count  the  services  rendered  by  ^imated  cost  of    completion  is  £4,000. 

them  to  the  State  as  Census  clerks  to-  ^he  extent   of  the  property  is  about 

wards  the  benefits  promulgatod  m  such  ,  g^Q  ^^atuto  acres,  and  the  estimated 

m^"5?^^\PT^*S^ X  ^^            T.^^rTT.  value  is  £70,5 10.    This  value  was  esti- 


an  application  from  one  Civil  Service  impossible  to  say  what  it  would  realize 
copyist  praying  that  non- copyist  service  ^^^^^  ^^^  present  circumstances  of  the 
should  be  counted  as  copyist  service  was  ^^^^  Question  in  Ireland.    The  present 
received  at  the  Treasury  and  refused,  incQ^e  jg  ^^ 
because  the  Treasury  Minuto  of  Decem- 
ber was  confined  to  copyist  service.     A  „„„    ,, 

claim  that  non-copyist  service  ehould  ^HE    MAUISTRACY    (ENGLAND    AND 
count  as  copyist  service  would  require        WALES)-THE  FLINTSHIRE  NON- 
very  careful  consideration.     If  such  a  CONFORMISTS, 

claim  were  sent  in  to  the  Head  of  the        Sir  THOMAS   ESMONDE   fDublin 

Department  in  which  the  applicants  gave  Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

such  service  it  would  have  my  atten-  the  Homo  Department,  If  he  will  cause 

tion ;    but  I  must  not  be  understood  inquiries  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  as- 

thereby  as  implying  any  promise    of  cortaining  the  number  of  Non-oonfor- 


compliance. 

RAILWAYS  (IRELAND)-DKBT  OF  THE 
DERRY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  (Cavan,  W.)  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  How  much 

Sir  Roper  Lethhridge 


mists  qualified  to  hold  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace  in  Flintshire ;  and,  if,  in 
the  event  of  Non- conformists  beingfound 
qualified  to  hold  the  position,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  place  them  upon  the 
Bench  ? 
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The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallan)  (who  replied)  said,  the 
appointment  of  the  magistrates  rested 
with  the  Lord  Ohancellor,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county.  It  was  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  inquiries 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  persons 
qualified  to  hold  Commissions  of  the 
Peace,  nor  to  suggest  the  appointment 
of  magistratps  from  any  particular  class. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  (Merionethshire) 
asked,  whether  there  was  any  special 
Minister  in  the  Ilouse  who  could  answer 
Questions  relating  to  the  Welsh  Magis- 
tracy ? 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand. 
Westminster)  said,  if  it  was  considered 
that  a  sufficient  answer  had  not  been 
given  a  Member  of  the  Government 
would  communicate  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  the  subject. 

LABOURERS  (IRELAND)  ACT  —  MAC- 
ROOM  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

Dr.  TANNER  (Cork  Co.,  Mid),  who 
had  the  following  Question  on  the 
Paper : — To  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  he 
can  state  the  reason  why  the  Local  Oo- 
yemment  Board  have  not  ordered  their 
arbitrator  to  proceed  to  Macroom,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Macroom  Board  of 
Guardians  early  last  month ;  and,  when 
the  Government  purpose  sending  the 
said  arbitrator,  for  the  puri)ose  of  valu- 
ing the  sites  for  labourers'  cottages? 
said,  that  as  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land was  not  in  his  place,  and  as  he  did 
not  expect  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer 
from  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  he  would  postpone  the 
Question  until  next  week. 

PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER  —  ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whe- 
ther it  is  a  fact  that,  although  a  gpreat 
portion  of  the  offices  could  be  more 
cheaply  and  efficiently  lit  by  electricity, 
the  present  engine  is  inadequate  to  fi;ive 
the  necessary  supplement ;  whetner, 
when  the  engine  was  first  chosen,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  its  disproportionate 
iize;   whether  a  room,  oidlea  the  £z- 


chequer  Boom,  can  now  be  utilised  to 
hold  a  larger  engine  of  increased  power; 
and,  whether  he  will  recommend  the 
substitution  of  an  engine  which  will 
g^ve  the  requisite  supply  for  the  existing 
engine  ? 

The  first  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
Plttnket)  (Dublin  University) :  I  doubt 
whether  the  offices  of  the  House  of 
Commons  could  be  more  cheaply  lighted 
by  electricity  than  by  gas,  though  in 
other  respects  the  electric  light  is  cer- 
tainly preferable ;  but  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  present  plant  is  inadequate  to 
meet  any  further  demands  upon  it.  I 
have  asked  Dr.  Percy  to  prepare  for  me 
a  complete  plan  and  estimate  for  a  con- 
siderably increased  plan  for  lighting 
the  whole  of  the  Palace  with  electricity, 
on  the  chance  that  I  may  some  day  find 
the  House  in  a  sufficiently  generous 
mood  to  vote  the  additional  expense; 
but  small  additions  from  time  to  time 
would,  I  am  advised,  be  very  expensive, 
and  I  could  not  recommend  their  adop- 
tion. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS-THE  TOBACCO    DUTY. 

Mr.  murphy  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  inquiries  have  been  made, 
through  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, which  have  confirmed  the  state- 
ments that  many  workpeople  in  Ireland 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  Tobacco 
Duty  ;  and,  whether  he  will  re-consider 
his  decision  as  to  granting  a  drawback, 
or  making  some  arrangement  whereby 
manufacturers  may  re-employ  their 
hands  without  suffering  serious  loss  ? 

The  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square):  I  have  made  in- 
quiries not  only  as  to  the  discharge  of 
workpeople  in  Ireland,  but  also  as  to  the 
amount  of  tobacco  which  has  been  taken 
out  of  bond.  The  allegation  is  that  the 
manufacturers  must  wait  till  the  21st 
of  May,  when  the  reduced  duty  comes 
in,  and  that  they  must  discharge  their 
workpeople  in  the  meantime.  Now,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  cleared  for  consumption  in  Dub- 
lin from  the  date  of  the  Budget  to  the 
6th  instant  was  more  than  10  per  cent 
greater  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  I  am  at  a  loss, 
therefore,  to  understand  wby,  more  to- 
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baoco  having  been  taken  out  for  working 
up,  hands  should  have  been  discharged. 
I  have  heard  that  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain discharge  of  workpeople  ;  but  do 
not  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to 
the  whole  number  employed.  In  Dublin 
I  hear  that  381  were  discharged;  in 
Belfast  1 1 ,  and  none  by  the  great  firms. 
I  do  not  admit  that  manufacturers  will 
necessarily  ^*  suffer  serious  loss.''  I 
have  seen  a  Circular  from  one  of  the 
largest  firms  saying  that  they  should 
not  reduce  the  price  to  their  customers 
for  some  weeks,  thus  clearly  showing 
that  it  is  possible  to  recoup  themselves 
for  the  loss  from  the  higher  duty. 

THE    METROPOLITAN    POLICE  —  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER. 

Mr.  0.  V.  MORGAN  (Battersea) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion had  Dean  directed  to  an  article  in 
The  Olohe  of  11th  instant,  in  which  it  is 
stated — 

**  From  all  ranks  of  the  Force,  howerer,  come 
complaints  of  the  rigorous  administration  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  who,  it  is  alleged, 
orders  the  discharge  or  reduction  in  rank  of 
men  reported  for  comparatively  slight  offences, 
which  in  former  times  would  have  been  dis- 
missed with  a  caution  ;*' 

and,  whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  report  ? 

The  under  SECRETAET  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  No, 
Sir ;  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation 
for  this  report.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  wanting  proof  that  the  police  ser- 
vice is  gaining  in  popularity.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  informed  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  that  there  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  punishing 
minor  or  slight  ofifences  since  he  has 
been  in  office. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  —  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  COAL  MINES,  &c. 
REGULATION  BILL. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
oliffe)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether,  in 
view  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
uncertainty  ia  the  matter  is  gpving  rise, 
he  will  now  state  definitely  when  the 
Motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Coal  Mines,  &c.,  Regulation  Bill  will  be 
made? 

Jfr,  0Q9chen 


The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
I  STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Secretary  of  State  regrets  extremely  that 
any  inconvenience  should  have  been 
caused  in  regard  to  the  committal  of  this 
Bill.  The  Motion  to  go  into  Committee 
has  been  twice  postponed  at  the  request 
of  hon.  Members  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  State  will  en- 
deavour to  arrange  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Leader  of  the  House  an  op- 
portunity for  making  this  Motion  before 
Whitsuntide ;  but  the  hon.  Member  must 
see  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Publio 
Business,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
more  definite  reply. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)  —  POST- 
MASTER  AT  B0RRI8  IN  OSSORY, 
QUEEN'S  CO. 

Mr.  W.  a.  MACDONALD  (Queen's 
Co.,  Ossory)  asked  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  man 
named  Tynan  is  now  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Postmaster  at  Borris  in  Ossory, 
Queen's  County;  whether  the  said 
Tynan  is  over  70  years  of  age,  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  discharge  the 
duties  in  person ;  and,  whether  a  more 
suitable  candidate  cannot  be  found  ? 

Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University): 
Thomas  Tynan  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  Post  Office  at  Borris 
in  Ossory.  Inquiry  is  being  made  as  to 
his  fitness,  and  he  will  not  be  appointed 
unless  he  should  bo  found  to  be  a  proper 
person  for  the  office. 

ARMY    (AQXILIARY    FORCES)  —  THE 
WEXFORD  MILITIA. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh.  N.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  he  will  order  the  Wexford 
Militia  to  bo  trained  in  the  town  of 
Wexford  if  it  is  found  that  there  is 
good  ground  for  rifie  range  in  that 
locality  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope) (Lincolnshire, Homcastle): 
Even  if  a  suitable  range  for  rifle  prac- 
tice could  now  be  provided,  it  would  be 
too  late  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  camp  this  year,  as  the  bat- 
talion is  to  come  out  for  training  on  the 
30th  instant.  The  Military  Authoritiea 
consider  a  change  in  the  place  of  train* 
ing,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  advan^ 
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tageoas;  but  I  will  conaider  for  next 
T«ar  the  claima  of  Weitord  to  have  the 
battalioa  trained  there. 


Mr.  BAEBOUH  (Paialey)  aabed  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If,  in  the 
cvoDt  of  the  coat  ot  producing  the  en- 
ginea  for  the  gunboats  propoeod  to  bo 
constructed  in  Dovonport  Dockyard  — 
ceediug  the  estimate,  whether  the  c 
cere  of  the  Dopartments  coQcerned  will 
be  held  pecuniarily  responsible,  to  the 
extent  of  making  good  the  difference 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  QeoHaE 
Hauiltox)  (Middlesex,  Ealing):  No, 
Sir ;  the  afficers  in  no  shipbuilding  yard 
are  pecuniarily  reaponsible  if  their  esti- 
mates are  exceeded;  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  introduce  such  an  innovation  in 
the  Royal  Dockyards. 

aUL'TH  AFRICA-ZULULAND. 

Mr.  M'AETHUR  (Leicester)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Stat«  for  the  Ooloaies, 
Whether  the  Heads  of  the  Zulu  people 
have  accepted  the  boundary  fixod  by '''^ 
recent  Convention  with  the  Boers,  to- 
gether with  the  British  Proteclorate 
over  East  Zululand  ;  and,  whether  he  is 
able  to  communicate  to  the  House  any 
information  as  to  the  establishment  of 
Law  and  order  in  Swaziland  ? 

Tub  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henhy  Hora.AND)  (Hampstead) :  No 
formal  concurrence  as  to  the  boundary 
has  been  given  by  the  Zulu  Chiefs  ;  but 
they  are  understood  to  have  accepted  it, 
now  that  thoy  have  been  informed  that 
the  arrangement  is  final  and  cannot  be 
altered.  They  received  favourably  the 
announcement  that  the  supreme  autho- 
rity and  protection  of  Her  Majesty 
would  be  extended  to  Zululand.  Her 
Majesty's  Sovereignty  will  bo  declared 
over  Zululand,  which  inolndea  the  Be- 
eerve  and  what  has  been  called  Eastern 
Zululand,  and  Raaidents  will  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  Governor  of  Natal, 
who  will  also  be  appointed  Governor  of 
Zululand,  with  power  of  legislating  and 
establishing  Courts  by  Proclamation. 
As  to  Swaziland,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
meat  are  precluded,  by  Article  12  of  the 
Convention  with  the  South  African  Re- 
public, from  assuming  the  control  of  that 
territory,  and  nothing  has  occurred  there 
to  warrant  active  intertemioe  ia  its 


aflfairfl.  Assnranoei  have  been  given  by 
the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  that  they  are  mindful  of  the 
obligations  resting  upon  them,  aa  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  Con- 
vention to  maintain  the  independenoe  of 
Swaiiland. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  ^Kirk- 
caldy,  4c.) :  Will  the  Boer  Republic  in 
Zululand  be  absolutely  independent  ? 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND  ;  Certainly; 
because  it  is  no  longer  a  part  of  Zulu- 
land— it  IB  carved  out  of  Zululand. 

PARLIAMENTARY    ELECTIONS  —  DOS. 
TON     ELECTION     PETITION  —  MR. 
FVDELL    KOWLEY— DISQUALIFICA- 
TION FOR  OFFICE. 
Mr.    finch   (Rutland)  asked    Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Whether  Mr.  Fydell- 
Bowley  is,  or  ia  not,  legally  disqualified 
from  holding  any  public  office  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Wedster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  In 
ray  opinion,  Mr,  Fydell-Rowley  is  not 
legally  disqualified  from  holding  any 
public  office.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners does  not  of  itself  disqualify. 

IRISH  PETTY  SESSIONS  ACT-SECTION 
13 -COMMITTALS. 

Me.  MAURICE  HEALT  (Cork) 
asked  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Under  what  category  persons  committed 
to  prison  under  Section  13  of  the  Irish 
Petty  Sessions  Act,  for  refusing  to 
answer  or  refusing  to  bo  sworn,  are 
classed  for  the  purposes  of  prison  dis- 
cipline ]  and,  whether  thoy  are  treated  as 
convicted  prisoners,  or  as  persons  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  Court  ? 

Tiis  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  As  misdemeanants  of  the  first 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  wished  to 
know  how  that  was,  considering  that 
prisoners  committed  for  contempt  in 
civil  case^  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and 
iriminal  cases  in  Quarter  Sessions 
Courts,  were  treated  differently  from 
prisoners  committod  under  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act  ? 

Me.  HOLMES  said,  he  was  not  aware 
any  such  difference  existed. 

WAR     OFFICE-  QCARTERMASTER- 

GENEILVL  TO  THE  FORCES. 

Mb.     TOTTENHAM     (Winchester) 

vikfA  the  Secretory  of  State  for  War,  U 
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the  post  of  Qaartermaster  General  to 
the  Forces  is  to  be  temporarily  filled 
from  Ist  Juno  to  Ut  October,  1887,  by 
Major  General  Sir  EobertBiddulph,  and 
if  Major  General  Sir  Bedvers  Buller  is 
to  fill  that  post  from  the  latter  date; 
and,  whether  the  post  of  Inspector  Gene- 
ral of  Eecruiting  is  to  be  temporarily 
filled  till  same  date  by  an  officer  nolding 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  with  the  intention 
that  Sir  Robert  Biddulph  should  then 
return  to  that  Department  ? 

The  SECRETAJRY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
Sir  Robert  Biddulph  has  been  appointed 
Qaartermaster  General  from  the  1st  of 
June,  and  the  vacancy  so  created  will  be 
filled  by  Colonel  Rooke.  I  can  g^ye  no 
other  information  on  the  subject. 

WAR  OFFICE— THE  TWO  ARMY  CORPS 
AND  CAVALRY  DIVISION. 

Mr.  TOTTENHAM  (Winchester) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If 
he  can  state  when  the  two  Army  Corps 
and  Cavalry  Division,  stated  by  him  as 
about  to  be  formed,  will  be  so,  and 
if  they  will  be  on  the  peace  or  war 
footing^ ;  what  will  be  the  number  of 
Infantry  Battalions,  Cavalry  Regimentp^ 
Horse  and  Field  Batteries  in  each  Corps, 
and  the  establishment  of  each ;  what  will 
be  the  total  efifective  strength  of  each 
Corps  and  Division,  and  where  the  head- 
quarters of  each  will  be ;  and,  whether 
it  is  proposed  to  assemble  any,  or  all,  of 
these  Corps  and  Division  at  one  or  more 
points  for  exercise  within  the  present 
year,  and  for  what  period  ? 

TuE  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle): 
The  organization  of  the  two  Army  Corps 
and  Cavalry  Division  is  worked  out  in 
detail,  and  I  propose  shortly  to  lay  be- 
fore Parliament  a  Paper  which  will  fully 
answer  my  hon.  Friend's  Questions.  To 
assemble  all  or  any  of  these  Corps  would 
involve  a  large  expenditure,  which  is 
not  provided  for  in  the  present  Esti- 
mates. 

WAR  OFFICE-ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
TWO  ARMY  CORPS  —  SUPPLY  OF 
HORSES. 

General  ERASER  (Lambeth,  N.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  organization  of 
two  Army  Corps  ready  to  embark  even 

Jfr.  Tottenham 


''before  the  necessary  stores  could  be 
got  on  board  ship,"  it  is  a  fact  that  for 
the  Royal  Artillery  and  their  ammuni- 
tion columns  alone  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  3,702  horses  over  and  above 
the  whole  number  of  horses  estimated 
for  in  the  Army  Estimates  of  1887,  for 
the  whole  number  of  horses  requisite  for 
the  Royal  Artillery. 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  CLincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle) :  Substantially  the  figures  quoted 
by  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  are 
correct. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE  YEAR 
OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  REIGN  — A  GE- 
NERAL AMNESTY  IN  IRELAND. 

Me.  NORRIS  (Tower  Hamlets,  Lime- 
house)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Whether,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 
Bill,  the  Government  will  take  into  con- 
sideration to  recommend  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  in  celebration  of  Her  Jubilee 
year,  a  general  amnesty  in  Ireland  to  all 
persons  undergoing  imprisonment  for 
agrarian  crime,  excepting  such  as  have 
been  guilty  of  violence  to  the  person  ? 

The  FIRST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enter  into  any  engagement  of  the 
kind  suggested  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE— THE 

MINUTES. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Childers  (Edin- 
burgh, S.), 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
the  COLONIES  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
(Hampstead)  said,  that  his  former  an- 
swer as  to  the  publication  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Conference  was  not 
strictly  correct.  The  Papers  and  Minutes 
would  bo  revised ;  and  it  was  possible 
that  the  proceedings  referring  to  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  negotiations  with 
France  might  not  be  included ;  but  no 
decision  had  yet  been  arrived  at. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  The  Papers  as  to 
the  naval  arrangement  will  be  included  ? 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND:  Abso- 
lutely. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) :  As  also  those  relating  to 
New  Guinea  ? 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND :  Yes* 
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ISLiVNDS  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC- 

TONGA. 

Mb.  W.  H.  JAMES  (Gateshead)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  any  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Colonial  Ofiice  confirming 
the  report  sent  home  appearing  in  The 
Ilelhourne  Argm^  to  the  effect  that  pre- 
viously to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles 
^litohell  in  Tonga,  peace  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  whole  of  the  Wesleyan 
body  having  been  exterminated  ? 

The  SECRETAEY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  We 
have  not  got  that  information  ;  but  we 
have  received  a  more  satisfactory  tele- 
gram, from  which  it  appears  that  at  least 
some  Wesleyans  are  left.  A  telegram 
was  received  yesterday  from  Sir  Charles 
Mitchell  in  the  following  words : — 

"April  30. — Returned  from  Tonga  to-day 
Sond  report  by  next  mail.  Full  inquiry  showed 
report  of  religious  persecution  true  to  consider- 
able extent.  King  promises  make  Chiefs  observe 
Constitution  as  regards  religious  freedom  in 
future  and  generally  protect  Wesleyans.  All 
quiet  now.  Europeans  in  no  case  interfered 
with." 

PARIJAMENT- PETITIONS-FICTI- 
TIOUS SIGNATURES. 

Mr.  CODDINQTON  (Blackburn),  on 
private  Notice,  asked  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Westmoreland  (Mr.  W.  Lowther), 
as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions,  Whether  it  was  a  fact  that 
108  Petitions,  out  of  a  total  of  130,  re- 
cently presented  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  against  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill  had 
been  impugned  by  that  Committee  on 
the  ground  that  many  of  the  signatures 
appeared  to  be  in  the  same  hand- 
writing; and  what  further  proceedings 
the  Committee  propose  to  take  in  the 
matter 

Mr.  W.  LOWTHEE  (Westmore- 
land, N.)  (for  Sir  Charles  Forster) 
(Walsall)  said,  he  believed  it  to  be  cor- 
rect that  108  out  of  the  130  Petitions  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  had  been 
impugned  by  the  Public  Petitions  Com- 
mittee. Hon.  Members,  on  referring  to 
their  Papers,  which  were  delivered  this 
morning,  would  find  the  Petitions  marked 
with  a  star  and  an  explanation,  stating 
that  the  Committee  had,  in  the  case  of  the 
Petitions  marked,  reported  to  the  House 


the  number  of  names  appended  thereto: 
but  that  they  were  ol  opinion  that  many 
of  the  names  were  in  the  same  hand 
writing,  and  that  the  Orders  of  the 
House,  which  required  that  every  Peti- 
tion must  be  signed  or  marked  by  the 
parties  whose  names  were  appended 
thereto,  and  must  be  signed  by  no  one 
else  except  in  cases  of  incapacity  by 
sickness,  had  not  been  complied  with. 
It  might  be  that  the  signatures  to  the 
Petitions  were  not  forgeries.  The  people 
might  have  signed  them  for  their  chil- 
dren, or  their  belongings.  The  Com- 
mittee would  meet  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
would  take  into  consideration  the  Peti- 
tions alluded  to. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  (Merionethshire) 
asked,  whether  the  Committee  would 
also  take  into  consideration  the  Peti- 
tions against  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  which  had  been  simi- 
larly impugned  by  the  Public  Petitions 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  W.  LOWTHEE  said,  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  matter  he 
had  no  doubt  that  they  would  attend 
to  it. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  LAW  BILL. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  wish  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  If  it  is  the  fact  that  in  '*  an- 
other place,"  without  any  comment  at  all, 
or  any  intimation  of  the  kind  from  any- 
body, the  Government  have  given  No- 
tice to  omit  from  the  Irish  Land  Law 
Bill  five  of  its  most  important  clauses, 
two  of  them  entirely,  and  to  substitute 
for  the  other  three  wholly  new  clauses  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  clauses  dealing  with 
the  stay  of  evictions,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Court,  and  the  Bankruptcy 
Clauses.  I  wish  further  to  ask  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  Govern- 
ment will  postpone  taking  any  such  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  wait  to 
propose  their  Amendments  when  the 
Bill  comes  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  a  more  competent 
Chamber  to  deal  with  them  ? 

Tub  FIRST  LORD  (Mr.  W.H.Smith  J 
(Strand,  Westminster) :  The  hon.  and 
learned .  Gentleman  has  given  me  no 
Notice  whatever  of  the  Question  which 
he  has  put  to  me.  I  am  really  not  aware 
of  the  procedure  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  in  the  matter.  I  can  give 
him  this  assurance,  however,  that  no* 
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things  will  be  done  that  will  invalidate  cheater,  N.E.) :  I  am  not  able  to  inform 

the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  with  the  con-  the  hon.  Member  respecting  any  details 

sent  of  the  Government,  in  the  House  of  the  negotiations  at  OonstantinopleJ 

of  Lords.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  can 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Are  we  to  un-  fally  inform  the  House.    I  must  not  be 

derstand  that  these  Amendments  have  understood  to  convey  any  inference  re- 

not  been  made  a  Cabinet  matter,  and  specting  the  particular  statements    in 

that  this  is  entirely  the  action  of  the  the  newspapers  referred  to.     They  are 

Marquess  of  Salisbury  ?  quite  inaccurate,  and  do  not  give  any 

Me.  W.  H.  smith  :  The  House  will  true  description  of  the  proposals, 

see  that  the  Question  which  the  hon.  Mb.  W.  REDMOND  asked,  whether 

and  learned  Member  puts  to  me  is  one  it  was  a  fact  that  an  agreement  had 

which  ought  not  to  be  put  to  me  with-  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  evacua- 

out  ample  Notice.  tion ;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  state,  as  soon  as  possible, 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACTS  (IRE-  a^ter  such  an  agreement  had  been  come 

LAND)  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BILL.  *o,   that   it  was  intended  to   evacuate 

Me.  T    M    HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  ^f^^*  jamES  FERGUSSON:  I  must 

said,  that  notwithstandmg  the  pledges  ^^^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^^y^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^^j^^  ^^ 

given  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ^j^^  Question 

last  night  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  ^^    ^    REDMOND :   Then  I  will 
Ireland  would  be  m  his  place  to  answer  ^^^  ^^^  Question  on  Monday, 
any  Question  m  relation  to  the  Munici-  '' 
pal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2)  Bill,  when  the  Bill  came  CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 
on  last  night  the  Chief  Secretary  and  LAND)  BILL.—CBill  217.] 
the    First    Lord    of  the    Treasury    die-  (Mr,  A.J.  Balfour,  Mr,  Secretary  Matthewt,  Mr. 
appeared  from  the    House   just    before  Attorney  General,  Mr.   Attorney  General  for 
the  Motion  was  made  that  the  Speaker  Ireland) 

do  leave  the  Chair.    There  wa,  no  one  committee.    IProgren  \Uh  May.-] 

present  to  answer  any  Question ;  and,  •-      ^            _,         '  -*    . 

therefore,   the  stage  of   the    Bill  was  .            [seventh  night.] 

taken  without  any  guarantee  from  the  Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

Government  that  the  principle  of  the  (In  the  Committee.) 

^"Ji^'^'wi^^QV?^^^^         w^i^^c''^-   N  Peeliminaey  Inquikt. 

The  FIRST  LORD  (Mr.  W.H.Smith)  ^,            ,^       .     ^         ,        •   * 

(Strand,  Westminster) :  I  was  not  really  Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 

aware  of  the  Bill  coming  on  last  night,  ^®y  General). 

as   the  hour  was  so  late ;  but  I  was  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 

under  the  impression  that  the  Chief  Se-  24,  to  leave  out  the  word  **not."-(irr. 

cretary  was  in  his  place  when  I  left  the  p^^^  McDonald  A 

House. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  He  was;  but  he  Question  proposed,  **That  the  word 

ran  away.  '  not '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.    O'DOHERTY   (Donegal,   N.)  : 

EGYPT-RUMOURED  EVACUATION.  when    the    Committee  \djourned    on 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh,  Wednesday,  I  was  speaking  of  the  effect 
N.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  of  the  Amendment  then  before  the  Com- 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  it  mittee.  The  general  principle  with  re- 
was  true,  as  stated  in  some  of  the  news-  gard  to  the  EDglish  Law  of  Evidence,  is 
papers  that  morning,  that  an  agreement  that  any  witness  can  excuse  himself  from 
had  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  answering  a  question  which,  in  his 
evacuation  of  Egypt ;  and,  whether  it  opinion,  may  tend  to  criminate  himself, 
was  true  that  the  date  of  the  evacuation  That  principle  is  applicable  in  the  trial 
had  been  fixed,  with  the  consent  of  the  of  any  case  in  this  country,  whether  civil 
Porte,  at  not  less  than  two  years  from  or  criminal;  it  is  applicable  where  there 
now,  and  not  more  than  five  years?  is  a  Judge  sitting  upon  the  bench,  and 

The     UNDER     SECRETARY     of  the  Court  is  an  open  Court,  and  it  is 

STATE  (Sir  James  Ferqusson)  (Man-  also  applicable  wherever  and  whenever 

Mr.  W.  JSr.  Smith 
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a  witness  may  bo  called  upon  to  give 
evidence.  It  is  now  proposed  to  alter 
that  Law  of  Evidence  in  reference  to 
secret  tribunals,  and  to  allow  such  ques- 
tions to  be  put  under  the  considerations 
contained  in  this  clause,  oven  when  the 
answers  may  criminate  the  witness.  I 
was  proceeding  on  Wednesday  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  the  protection 
which  this  sub-section  purports  to  give 
to  a  witness,  is  simply  to  prevent  any 
statement  the  witness  may  make  from 
being  used  in  evidence  against  him,  but 
that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  tlie 
Grown  or  the  prosecutor  to  use  it  for 
any  other  purpose  except  as  a  confession 
or  as  a  statement  in  evidence.  I  wished 
on  that  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  extraordinary  re- 
sults to  which  the  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  lead,  supposing  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  witness  is  not  held  to  be 
sacred,  and  provision  is  not  made  that, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be 
used  in  any  way  against  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The hon. Member 
is  anticipating  an  Amendment  which 
comes  later  on.  The  only  question  now 
before  the  Committee  is  whether  the 
word  '*  not "  shall  stand  part  of  the 
clause. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY:  Of  course  the 
word  **not"  will  regulate  the  whole  of 
the  sub-section.  One  of  the  excuses  of 
the  Government  for  altering  the  Criminal 
Law  in  this  re3pect,  is  that  although  a 
witness  may  be  called  upon  to  criminate 
himself,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  sec- 
tion provision  is  made  that  no  harm  shall 
happen  to  him.  It  is  provided  that  any 
statement  made  by  a  witness  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him  on  examination, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  indictment,  or 
any  other  criminal  proceeding  for  per- 
jury, shall  not  be  admissible  in  evidence 
against  him  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal.  I  was  pointing  out  that  that 
is  an  illusory  concession  in  reference  to 
the  compelling  of  a  witness  to  answer 
whether  the  answer  may  criminate  him 
or  not,  and  I  was  calling  attention  to 
the  attempt  which  was  made  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  defend  this  provision. 
What  was  the  point  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ?  His  point  was  this.  We 
should  constantly  have  cases  occurring 
in  which  the  witnesses  would  falsely 
allege  that  a  particular  answer  would 
criminate  themselves.  But  surely  that 
is  an  obvious  fact  in  reference  to  every 


case  to  which  the  English  Lavr  of  Evi* 
dence  applies,  because  in  any  Court  of 
Justice  in  which  a  witness  may  be  asked 
to  give  evidence  he  may  falsely  allege 
that  his  answer  would  tend  to  criminate 
himself.    Let  me  call  attention  to  the 
manner  in   which   such   an   important 
change  in  the  law  of  the  country  is  de- 
fended, and  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Committee  are  asked  to  be  satisfied  with 
so   enormous  a  change.    No  doubt   a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1882  was  passed  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  words  as  this 
sub-section  ;  but  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentle- 
man  for  once  sought  to  be  original,  and 
the    original    argument   he    used   for 
changing  the  entire  Law  of  Evidence  for 
this  country  was  this — That  there  would 
be  this  dilemma  in  regard  to  the  witness— * 
he  would  either  be  a  true  or  a  false  wit- 
ness. If  he  were  a  true  witness  in  saying 
that  an  answer  to  the  question  would 
criminate  himself,  then  that  fact  ought 
not  to  be  against  him,  because  if  he  were 
a  true  and  honest  witness,  the  answer 
he  gave  would  undoubtedly  criminate 
him.     But  according  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  may  be  a  false  witness, 
and,  in  that  case,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  any  answer  he  may  choose 
to  make,  whether  it  tends  to  criminate 
himself   or  not.    If  you   have  a  wit- 
ness under  examination  who  is  a  false 
witness,  why  compel  that  witness  to  give 
answers  and  make  certain  admissions 
which  are  to  be  used  against  other  people. 
I  must  say  that  this  argument  seems  to 
me  to  reduce  to  an  absurdity  the  entire 
position  of  the  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter in  reference  to  a  previous  Amend- 
ment accepted  by  the  Government.    I 
want  to  know  from  the  Attorney  General 
in  what  way  the  confession  of  a  man  is 
to  come  in  and  to  be  made  use  of?  How 
is  the  case  of  a  confession  previously 
made  to  be  provided  for?     Take  the 
case  of  a  man  coming  in  and  saying  to 
the  magistrate — ''I  am  not  going  to 
give  any  evidence  about  this  case,  be- 
cause I  committed  the  crime  myself." 
That  may  take  place  without  the  wit- 
ness having  been  called  upon  to  answer 
any  question  on  oath  at  all,  and  how  is 
such  a  witness  to  be  dealt  with  ?    Let 
me  ask  the  Committee  to  remember  that 
in  this  sub-section  we  are  dealing  with 
witnesses,  and  not  with  criminals.    In 
this  pi*eliminary  inquiry,  as  the  clause 
stands,  a  man  is  called  upon  to  tell  the 
truth,  even  although  his  answer  may 
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criminate  himself.  Now,  the  French 
system  is  very  different.  In  France 
there  is  a  preliminary  examination  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  compeliin|i|^  the 
witness  to  criminate  himself.  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  commented  with  consider- 
able force  upon  the  French  principle; 
but  it  is  not  the  French  principle  which 
is  proposed  to  be  introduced  here.  In 
France  the  inquiry  is  conducted  before  a 
permanent  judicial  officer,  and  every- 
thing taken  down  goes  before  a  superior 
Judge,  who  is  able  to  see  whether  that 
judicial  officer  exceeded  his  power  or 
exercised  the  torture  of  repeated  re- 
mands in  order  to  compel  the  person 
brought  before  him  to  make  criminatory 
statements.  In  this  case  there  are  no 
means  of  correcting  an  examination,  or 
of  having  it  inquired  into  and  considered 
by  a  superior  Judge.  There  is  no  pro- 
tection of  that  sort  at  all,  and  the  magis- 
trate who  takes  the  examination  is  under 
no  responsibility  whatever,  because  the 
examination  can  never  be  commented 
upon  by  the  Judge  of  a  superior  Oourt. 
A  second  and  most  important  distinction 
between  this  case  and  the  whole  French 
principle,  is  that  in  proceeding  against 
a  man  by  interrogation  in  France,  there 
must  already  have  been  some  evidence 
laid  before  the  Court  which  tended  to 
criminate  the  person  examined.  He  is 
already  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion, 
whereas  the  witness  in  Ireland  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  perfectly  innocent.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  French  system  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment now  seek  to  introdnce.  In 
deference  to  your  ruling,  Mr.  Courtney, 
I  will  not,  as  I  had  intended,  touch 
upon  other  matters.  I  presume  that  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  them  hereafter.  Taking  the  clause 
from  beginning  to  end,  I  maintain  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable, 
and  may  be  converted  into  a  trap  to  ex- 
tort from  the  witness  certain  admissions 
as  to  the  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stances which  may  give  a  clue  to  the 
prosecution,  and  ultimately  make  the 
witness  a  criminal  himself.  Therefore, 
I  contend  that  the  system  proposed  to  be 
introduced  here  is  worse  than  the  French 
system,  and  totally  opposed  to  and  in- 
consistent with  the  ancient  traditions  of 
law  and  evidence.  What  I  want  to 
know  from  the  Gbvernment  is,  whether 

Mr.  0'Doh$rty 


henceforward  we  are  to  have  observed  in 
Ireland  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Law  of 
Evidence,  or  whether  we  are  to  have 
imported  into  that  country  something 
infinitely  worse  than  the  French  Code  ? 
Ma.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.): 
The  worst  part  of  this  proposal  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  words  which  declare  that 
the  witness  examined  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  excused  from  answering 
any  question  on  the  ground  that  the 
answer  may  criminate,  or  tend  to  crimi- 
nate himself.  AYhy  do  not  the  Go- 
vernment say — ** lawful  question?"  — 
that  the  witness  shall  not  be  excused 
from  answering  ^'  any  lawful  question." 
As  the  sub-section  runs,  the  witness  is 
not  to  be  excused  from  answering  ''  any 
question."  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
definition  of  the  word  "  question."  The 
Government  promised  that  there  should 
be  a  definition;  but  the  Amendment 
which  has  been  put  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment simply  provides  that — 

*^  Every  warrant  to  commit  a  witness  to  prison 
for  refusing  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him  on 
an  examination  held  under  this  section  shall 
set  out  the  question  which  the  witness  refused 
to  answer." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Amendment 
which  appears  in  the  name  of  the  At- 
torney General  does  not  tend  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  clause  in  any  way, 
and  the  promise  of  the  Government  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  provision  has 
been  proved  to  be  entirely  illusory.  In 
my  opinion,  all  that  will  be  gained  by 
inserting  this  clause  will  be  an  increase 
of  perjury.  That  is  recognized  by  the 
Government  themselves,  because  they 
provide  that  the  answer  given  by  a 
witness  to  a  question  shall  be  admissible 
in  evidence  against  such  witness  in  any 
proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  in  case  of 
an  indictment  for  perjury.  They  must 
know  this — that  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  that  a  man  if 
asked  directly  ^^  Did  you  do  so  and  so  ?" 
may  commit  perjury  rather  than  crimi- 
nate himself.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
England,  with  all  your  love  of  law  and 
order,  you  would  be  able  to  induce  a 
person  who  is  liable  to  be  convicted  of 
burglary  or  murder  to  answer  a  direct 
question  that  criminates  himself;  and 
yet  in  this  clause  you  provide  that  he 
may  be  punished  for  perjury  if  he  an- 
swers falsely.  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  a  man  who  is  undoubtedly  guilty 
of  the  first  offence,  having  been  found 
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guilty,  may  posaibly  be  hanged,  and 
then,  after  being  hanged,  he  may  be 
prosecuted  for  perjury.  That  is  one  of 
tho  clear  absurdities  of  this  proposal. 
If  a  man's  evidence  will  criminate  him, 
he  must  be  a  criminal  ah  initio,  and 
you  may  give  him  seven  years'  penal 
servitude,  or  hang  him ;  and,  having 
carried  out  that  sentence,  you  may  pro- 
secute him  for  perjury.  Can  anything 
be  more  absurd  ?  Howr  can  you  prove 
that  a  man  has  committed  perjury  unless 
you  show  that  he  ought  to  have  cri- 
minated himself?  Ilaving  done  that, 
you  punish  him  for  the  original  offence, 
and  heap  Pelion  on  Ossa.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
proposals  which  have  been  suggested, 
even  by  an  Irish  Attorney  General. 

Me.  LABOUCIIERE  (Northampton) : 
This  proposal  of  the  Government  really 
goes  far  beyond  anything  that  has  ever 
been  suggested  in  connection  with  the 
Law  of  Evidence  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Under  the  French  Code  a  Ju^e 
d^ Instriution  may  examine  a  person  gene- 
rally as  to  crime ;  but  he  has  no  right 
to  compel  the  witness  to  answer.  He 
can  cross-examine  him  if  he  likes,  but 
ho  must  take  tho  answer  he  gets,  or  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  witness  declines  to 
answer.  In  no  case  can  a  man  who  has 
been  examined  be  punished  for  perjury 
in  consequence  of  any  answer  he  may 
have  given  to  the  Juge  d^ Instruction. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  regarded  as  being  of 
a  strictly  private  nature,  and  it  entails 
no  penal  consequences. 

Mb.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.) :  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Gt)vernmeiit  should 
persist  with  this  section.  It  certainly 
contains  the  most  revolutionary  proposal 
which  has  ever  been  introduced  into  our 
jurisprudence.  The  other  night  I  chal- 
lenged the  Government  to  produce  from 
the  law  of  any  country  any  such  power 
as  they  are  asking  for  now — namely,  to 
make  a  man  criminate  himself  in  the 
evidence  he  may  be  required  to  give 
before  a  magistrate.  What  was  the 
answer  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to 
the  appeal  made  to  him  to  amend  this 
clause  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  read 
a  portion  of  a  sentence  from  the  Cor- 
rupt and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act, 
1883,  which  provides  that  a  person  called 
as  a  witness  respecting  an  election  before 
an  Election  Court  shall  not  be  excused 
|rom  answering  any  question  relating  to 
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the  election  on  the  ground  that  the 
question  may  tend  to  criminate  himself. 
Strange  to  say,  tho  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stopped  there.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to 
mislead  the  House,  and  I  imagine  that  he 
acted  from  pure  ignorance.  He  ought, 
however,  to  have  continued  his  reading, 
when  he  would  have  found  that  the  next 
part  of  tho  clause  entirely  destroyed 
the  effoct  of  his  answer,  because  it  is 
provided  in  that  Act  that  a  witness  who 
answers  a  question  properly  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  certificate  of  indem- 
nity, so  that,  in  whatever  respect  he  may 
have  criminated  himself,  he  is  altogether 
relieved  from  any  painful  consequences. 
That  is  the  only  precedent  that  can  be 
found  in  the  English  law ;  and,  so  far 
from  supporting  the  view  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  it  entirely  destroys  his 
case.  The  effect  of  that  provision  is  to 
make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  witness  to 
tell  tho  truth ;  whereas,  under  the  pre* 
seut  Bill  of  the  Government,  it  is  mani- 
festly the  interest  of  the  witness  to  tell 
a  lie.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  clause 
of  a  similar  character  was  seriously  con- 
sidered in  1882,  when  the  Crimes  Act  of 
that  year  was  before  the  House.  Now, 
I  find,  on  looking  at  Hansard,  that  that 
clause  was  never  considered  at  all. 
Curiously  enough,  there  was  no  Amend- 
ment to  that  portion  of  the  clause,  and  it 
seems  to  have  slipped  into  the  Bill 
entirely  without  consideration.  That 
omission  makes  it  even  more  necessary 
that  on  this  occasion  the  Committee 
should  direct  its  attention  to  a  provision 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  every 
principle  of  our  criminal  j  urisprudonoe, 
and  calculated  to  destroy  every  principle 
of  morality,  because  it  is  not  likely  that 
you  will  be  able  to  induce  a  witness  who 
is  a  criminal  to  criminate  himself.  Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land to  the  essential  difference  which 
exists  between  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  this  Bill.  In  the  case  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  a  man  is  asked  to 
criminate  himself  only  in  respect  of 
election  offences,  and  if  he  tells  the 
truth  in  regard  to  what  he  knows,  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  in- 
demnity, and  cannot  be  punished. 
Therefore,  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  a  witness  escapes  the  usual  penalties 
which  attach  to  bribery  and  other  cor- 
rupt practices.   Unfortunately,  in  regard 
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to  the  offences  dealt  with  by  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  pubh'o  opinion  is  not 
BO  stringent  as  the  law.  We  all  object 
to  bribery  in  the  abstract ;  but  in  the 
concrete  hon.  Gentlemen  condemn  it  only 
when  it  is  practised  by  the  opposite 
Party.  As  far  as  corrupt  practices  go, 
that  Act  provides  that  if  a  person, 
when  under  examination,  tells  the  truth 
he  shall  receive  no  punishment  of 
any  kind ;  but  under  this  Bill,  when 
a  Besident  Magistrate  is  making  an  in- 
quiry into  a  serious  crime,  such  as  mur- 
der, that  consideration  does  not  apply, 
and  the  precedent  afforded  by  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  does  not  hold  good  in 
oases  of  this  kind.  If  a  witness,  under 
the  stress  of  examination,  discloses  to 
the  magistrate  the  fact  that  he  has  com- 
mitted a  criminal  offence,  although  there 
may  be  no  means  of  proving  it  beyond 
the  man's  own  confession,  it  is  provided 
here  that  that  confession  shall  not  be 
admissible  against  him.  But  still,  there 
is  no  statutory  limitation  in  regard  to 
criminal  offences,  and  the  witness  may 
afterwards  become  liable  to  be  prose- 
cuted when  other  evidence  is  forth- 
coming. In  giving  evidence  before 
this  secret  tribunal  the  witness  will  ne- 
oessarily  place  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  I  do  not  think  his 
enemies  will  feel  themselves  bound  to 
keep  his  evidence  secret.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  to  Dublin  Castle,  to 
the  parish  priest,  and  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  may  even  become  a  sub- 
ject of  common  gossip.  Therefore,  if 
the  precedent  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  were  entirely  satisfactory,  it  would 
afford  no  adequate  reason  for  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  There  is 
onlv  one  other  point  in  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  which  I  will 
refer.  He  stated  that  it  was  necessary 
to  compel  a  witness  to  criminate  himself, 
because  otherwise  he  might  falsely 
allege  a  claim  of  privilege,  and  refuse 
to  answer  on  the  false  ground  that  his 
answer  might  criminate  him.  Did  it  not 
strike  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
that  objection,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  is 
clearly  applicable  in  every  case  where  a 
witness  is  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
in  a  Court  of  Justice?  In  a  Court  of 
Justice  a  witness  may  falsely  raise  the 
same  plea ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  woidd 
do  it  successfully.  I  wonder  what  it 
was  that  put  that  idea  into  the  mind  of 

.    Jir.  Hunter 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  remem* 
ber  an  inquiry  which  was  held  not 
long  ago  before  a  Coroner  in  Ire- 
land into  a  case  of  stabbing  by  the 
police  ;  and  although  on  the  first  day  of 
the  inquest  the  police  answered  truthfully 
the  questions  put  to  them,  on  the  second 
day,  from  some  mysterious  cause  which 
was  not  disclosed,  the  police  constables 
appeared  to  be  animated  by  a  desire  to 
protect  themselves,  and  they  refused  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  might  criminate 
themselves.  The  experience  of  the 
policemen  who  gave  that  answer  was  not 
very  encouraging,  because  what  hap- 
pened to  them  was  this — the  Coroner 
made  out  a  warrant  for  their  committal 
for  contempt  in  not  answering  the  ques- 
tions. It  is  perfectly  easy  for  a  Court 
to  judge,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
whether  the  answer  to  a  question  may 
or  may  not  criminate  a  witness ;  and  if 
a  plea  of  privilege  were  falsely  raised,  a 
competent  Court  and  a  competent  magis- 
trate would  disregard  such  false  plea, 
and  commit  the  witness  who  refused  to 
answer  it  to  prison.  Therefore,  I  trust 
that,  even  at  the  last  moment,  the  Go- 
vernment will  strike  this  'clause  out  of 
their  Bill,  or,  at  all  events,  accept  the 
Amendment  which  I  have  put  down  on 
the  Paper,  and  which  will  come  on  later. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  will  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for  Lre- 
land  whether  he  will  accept  an  Amend- 
ment which  appears  in  my  name,  and 
which  is  numbered  in  the  Paper  of 
Amendments  as  No.  124?  It  provides 
that — 

"No  person  who  is  examined  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  charg^ed  with  the  commission  of 
the  offence  in  respect  of  which  he  has  been 
examined.*' 

That  would  remove  the  necessity  for 
arguing  this  sub-section  further.  Will 
the  Government  say  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  that  Amendment  or 
not? 

The  CHIEF  8ECEETARY  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  The  Government  will  have 
no  objection  to  accept,  with  some  very 
slight  modification,  Amendment  No.  8da, 
which  stands  on  the  Paper  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr. 
Hunter).  Theycannot  accept  the  Amend* 
ment  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  Anderson).  The 
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Qaestion,  ''  That  the  word  'not '  stand 
part  of  the  Clause,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeen  provides  that — 

*'  A  witness  who  aDswers  truly  all  questions 
which  he  is  required  to  answer  shall  bo  on- 
titled  to  a  certificate  of  indemnity  under  the 
hand  of  the  magistrate  making  such  examina- 
tion, stating  that  such  witness  has  so  answered, 
and  such  a  certificate  of  indemnity  shall  be  a  bar 
to  all  criminal  proceedings,  and  proceedings  for 
the  recovery  of  any  penalty  in  respect  of  any 
offence  as  to  which  such  person  has  been  exa- 
mined in  such  inquiry.*' 

Mb.  ANDERSON  :  That  is  some  con- 
cession which,  I  think,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  for ;  but  I  should  be  glad  if  the 
Goyemment  were  prepared  to  go  much 
further,  and  I  hope  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  may  be  persuaded  to 
do  so. 

Thb  attorney  general  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Certainly  not. 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Government,  on  re- 
consideration, may  see  their  way  to 
accept  my  Amendment,  which  would  get 
rid  of  all  further  discussion  of  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee. 
What  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  is  this.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  law  of  Scotland.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
(Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald),  however, 
has  not  said  a  word  on  the  matter ;  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  him  now  to  tell  the 
Committee  if  the  proposal  here  made  to 
compel  the  witness  to  answer  a  question 
which  might  criminate  himself  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Scotland? 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advo- 
cate makes  no  sign ;  but  I  find  in  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  own 
book  that  it  is  not  permitted  by  law  to 
compel  a  witness,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  answer  questions  of  this  cha- 
racter. If  that  be  so,  and  you  cannot 
compel  a  witness  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions either  by  the  French  law,  the 
English  law,  or  the  Scotch  law,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  the  very  strongest 
grounds  shown  for  the  proposal  to  make 
it  the  law  of  Ireland  before  the  Com- 
mittee agree  to  accept  this  clause.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  from  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate, 
or  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J.  P.  B. 
Robertson),  an  explanation  of  what  the 
Scotch  law  on  the  subject  really  is. 


The  chairman  :  The  next  Amend- 
ment — 81 — which  stands  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Attercliffe  Division  of  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Coleridge),  relates  to  a  point  which  has 
already  been  decided. 

Mb.  T.  M.  he ALY  (Longford,  N.) :  I 
wish  to  move  an  Amendment  which 
comesin  afterthe  word  **  any  *' — namely, 
the  word  ''  lawful,"  which  will  make  the 
sub-section  read — 

'*  A  witness  examined  under  this  section  shall 
not  1)0  excusod  from  answering  any  lawful  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto  may 
criminate,  or  tend  to  criminate,  himself." 

Surely  the  Government  have  no  desire  to 
have  unlawful  questions  asked. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
25,  after  the  word  "any  "  to  insert  the 
word  '^lawful."— (J/r.  T.  M,  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  lawful '  be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  knows 
that  the  insertion  of  that  word  is  not 
necessary.  It  adds  nothing  at  all  to  the 
clause  except  another  word. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Allow  me  to 
point  out  that  I  have  taken  the  word 
from  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  We  have  it 
asserted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attor- 
ney General  for  England  that  the  word 
is  unnecessary ;  and,  therefore,  I  inform 
him  at  once  that  I  quote  it  directly  from 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  provides  that 
a  witness  is  not  to  be  committed  unless 
he  has  refused  to  answer  a  ''lawful  " 
question.  Surely  it  is  not  proposed 
that  unlawful  questions  shall  be  asked  ? 
The  Government  either  want  proper 
questions  to  be  asked,  or  they  do  not ; 
and  if  they  desire  proper  questions  to 
be  asked  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"  lawful"  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm. 
I  hope  the  Government  will  not  put  us 
to  the  trouble  of  a  Division,  because  I 
shall  certainly  press  the  Amendment, 
believing  it  to  be  a  matter  of  principle. 
As  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  lawful '' 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  I  presume  they 
will  accept  my  statement  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
am  afraid  that  the  Government  do  not 
see  the  importance  of  this  point.    They 
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have  already  laid  upon  the  Table  a  Par- 
liamentary Paper  which  shows  the  con- 
stitution and  character  of  the  gentlemen 
who  will  be  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  a  Judge  or  a  barrister  with  legal 
training  would  be  aware  that  the  word 
**  question"  implied  **  lawful  question  ;" 
but  we  have  no  such  guaranteein  the  case 
of  the  military  and  naval  gentlemen  who 
will  have  to  administer  this  law  in  Ire- 
land, and  whose  knowledge  of  the  law,  as 
we  all  know,  is  of  the  most  superficial 
character.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this 
Amendment  should  not  be  adopted  ?  It 
would  certainly  afford  some  guarantee 
that  a  proper  check  was  imposed  upon 
the  gentlemen  who  would  have  to  ad- 
minister the  Act.  They  would  read  the 
word  and  regard  it  to  some  extent  as  a 
safeguard,  inasmuch  as  it  attaches  some 
limit  to  their  discretion.  If  that  word 
or  some  similar  word  is  not  contained  in 
the  provision,  they  will  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  questions  asked,  and  that  they  may 
ask  lawful  or  unlawful  questions  just  as 
it  suits  them.  The  Government  will 
also  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  **  law- 
ful "  is  contained  in  the  Irish  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  that  no  objection,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  has  been  raised  to 
its  existence  there.  I  trust  that,  as  the 
Amendment  involves  very  grave  ques- 
tions, the  Government  will  give  us  some 
further  reply  than  the  brief  rejoinder  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  England. 

^  ME.0HAN0E(Kilkenny,8.):Ithinkit 
is  perfectly  understood  that  the  Kesident 
Magistrates  will  place  their  own  inter- 
pretation upon  the  words  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  to  define  clearly 
what  the  nature  of  their  power  is.  If 
such  clear  definition  is  not  given,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  right 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  to  send  down 
a  code  of  instructions  to  the  Hesident 
Magistrates  who  will  have  to  administer 
the  Act.  My  view  is  that  the  neces- 
sary instructions  with  regard  to  an  ad- 
ministration of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
especially  when  it  will  have  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  such  men  as  the  Irish 
Besident  Magistrates,  had  better  be 
embodied  in  the  Act  itself  rather  than 
left  to  any  instructions  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  time  being  may  send 

Mr.  Maurice  Healy 


down.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that, 
unless  some  Amendment  of  this  kind  is 
inserted,  the  Resident  Magistrates  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  may 
put  what  questions  they  choose,  and  that 
they  will  act  in  a  grossly  illegal  manner. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) :  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  answer 
from  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
framing  of  the  clause,  and  who  may  be 
presumed  to  intend  that  it  shall  be  pro- 
perly shaped.  All  we  want  to  show  is 
that  the  questions  put  to  a  witness  exa- 
mined under  this  section  of  the  Bill 
must  be  lawful  questions.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
secret  and  not  a  public  examination, 
and  that  it  wotdd  be  most  undesirable 
to  allow  the  magistrate  to  extort  answers 
to  any  questions  he  may  choose  to  put. 
I  quite  admit  that  the  word  **  question  " 
in  an  ordinary  Court  of  Law  would  be 
construed  to  mean  '^  lawful  question," 
and  in  open  Court  a  witness  is  pro- 
tected by  an  attorney  or  counsel,  who 
would  take  care  that  no  unlawful  ques- 
tion was  put.  In  most  cases  which  now 
come  before  the  Courts  we  see  counsel 
constantly  jumping  up  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  a  witness  against  an  unfair 
question  ;  and,  therefore,  I  greatly 
regret  the  absence  in  this  clause  of  any 
protection  whatever  against  unfair  ques- 
tions being  put.  Looking  at  the  sinister 
surroundings  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
the  way  in  which  witnesses  are  to  be 
dragged  into  a  secret  chamber  before 
the  presence  of  persons  they  may  have 
never  seen  before,  without  anyone  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  afforded  some  real  protection 
in  the  construction  of  the  Act  itself,  so 
that  they  may  refuse  to  answer  questions 
which  are  totally  irrelevant  and  illegal, 
and  which  would  only  be  put  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  them  into  state- 
ments which  may  be  used  against  them 
in  a  criminal  trial  for  perjury.  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  some  concession  from 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insert  some 
such  word  as  this  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  witnesses  from  oeing  en- 
trapped or  bullied,  as  they  have  been 
in  former  inquiries. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  hope  the  Go- 
vemment  will  save  the  Committee  the 
trouble  of  a  Division,  which  will  oer-' 
tainly  waste  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    The 
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words  are  Bimply  '*  lawful  question," 
and  I  will  again  ask  the  Government 
whether  they  want  unlawful  questions 
to  be  put  ?  What  we  ask  them  is  simply 
that  a  witness  shall  not  bo  compelled  to 
answer  any  but  lawful  questions. 

Mr.  O'DOIIERTY:  I  do  not  see  that 
any  harm  can  be  done  by  tho  insertion 
of  this  word.  The  Resident  Magistrate 
is  to  examine  on  oath  concerning  the 
offence,  and  he  is  only  to  examine  a 
person  who,  in  his  opinion,  can  give 
material  evidence.  Therefore,  it  is 
simply  implied  in  the  section  itself  that 
the  questions  must  be  lawful  questions, 
and  1  do  not  see  what  objection  there  can 
be  to  making  use  of  the  word  **  lawful.*' 

Mr.  MAURICE  IIEALY :  The  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Eng- 
land objected  to  the  Amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  mar  the  section  by 
introducing  a  superfluous  word.  Now, 
that  is  a  view  wo  cannot  take.  Our 
position  is  this — that  although  the  word 
may,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says,  have  no  legal  effect,  it  would  have 
a  very  groat  moral  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Resident  Magistrates.  If  these 
gentlemen  knew  their  business,  no  such 
word  would  be  necessary;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  do  not  know  their  busi- 
ness, and  they  need  proper  direction  in 
order  to  restrain  them  within  the  strict 
lines  of  legality. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  169; 
Noes  241 :  Majority  72.— (Div.  List, 
No.  138.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn): 

I  have  now  to  move,  in  line  27,  after  the 

word  **  himself,"  to  insert  the  words — 

*' Every  statemont  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  cancelled  before  the  person  making  it 
is  called  as  a  witness  in  support  of  any  criminal 
charge." 

The  chairman  :  Order,  order !  I 
must  point  out  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  that  Amendments  Nos.  82  and 
83  must  be  taken  together,  and  82  can 
only  be  moved  in  conjunction  with  83. 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Then,  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  ruling,  I  will  move  the 
omission  of  the  rest  of  the  sub-section — 

'*  But  any  statement  made  by  any  person  in 
answer  to  any  question  put  to  him  on  any  exa- 
mination under  this  section  shall  not,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  indictment  or  other  criminal 

Srocecding  for  perjury,  be  admissible  in  evi- 
ence  against  bun  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,*' 


for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  words 
I  have  already  read. 

Mr.  MAURICE  IIEALY :  Upon  the 
point  of  Order,  may  I  ask  whether  the 
adoption  of  this  Amendment  would  ex- 
clude the  moving  of  any  other  Amend- 
ment? 

The  chairman  :  I  will  put  the 
Question  in  such  a  form  as  to  safeguard 
everything. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  :  Tho  Amendment 
I  propose  is  in  page  1,  line  26,  after  tho 
word  **  himself,"  to  leave  out  to  the  end 
of  Sub-sei^tion  3,  and  to  insert  words  to 
provide  that  every  statement  made  by  a 
witness  shall  be  cancelled  before  the 
person  making  it  is  called  as  a  witness 
in  support  of  auy  other  criminal  charge. 
It  has  already  been  conceded,  I  think, 
that  the  copies  of  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
accused,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  Government  any  further  ex- 
planation of  the  course  which  they  pro- 
pose to  take. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1 ,  line  26,  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  tho  word  "himself*'  to  end  of  tho  sub- 
Boction,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  **  every 
statement  made  under  this  section  shall  be  can> 
celled  before  the  person  making  it  is  called  as 
a  witness  in  support  of  any  criminal  charge." — 
(itfir.  Anderson.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  am  unable  to  accept  the 
Amendment.  We  have  already  inserted 
a  Proviso  in  the  1st  sub-section — 

*'That  any  person  accused  of  a  crime  re- 
specting which  an  inquiry  under  this  section 
has  been  held,  such  accused  person ,  or  his  soli- 
citor, upon  being  returned  for  trial,  shall  forth- 
with be  supplied  with  copies  of  all  depositions 
taken  at  any  inquiry  under  this  section  of  any 
witness  to  be  caUed  against  him." 

We  have,  therefore,  accepted  a  proposi- 
tion that  copies  of  the  depositions  shall 
be  supplied  to  an  accused  person.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  has  been  stated  again 
and  again  in  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  that  the  object  of  being 
supplied  with  copies  of  the  depositions 
was  that  there  should  be  some  material 
for  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness. 
The  Amendment  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee suggests  that  every  statement 
made  by  the  witness  shall  be  cancelled 
I  before  the  person  making  it  is  called  as 
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a  witness  in  support  of  any  criminal 
charge.  Sprakiug  as  a  lawyer,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  word  **  cancelled"  means. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  term  which  has  ever 
been  applied  to  the  examination  of  a 
witness.  I  am  told  that  it  has  some 
signification  in  the  Scotch  law,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber is  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
Scotch  law  than  that  of  England.  I 
take  it  that  the  meaning  of  **  cancelled  " 
is  that,  by  some  process  or  other,  the  in- 
strument is  destroyed  and  becomes  use- 
less for  any  legal  purposes.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  that  the  Government  can  con- 
sent to  a  proposition  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause the  document  may  be  required  for 
use  in  some  other  way,  and  at  any 
moment  the  original  may  be  called  for. 
If  the  original  is  destroyed,  under  such 
a  provision  as  this,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  a  copy  to  be  of  any 
value.  What  is  the  object  of  holding 
this  inquiry  at  all  ?  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  information,  and,  if  so,  why 
is  the  information,  when  obtained,  to  be 
destroj- ed  as  soon  as  you  have  got  it  ? 
If  the  information  given  in  evidence  is 
to  be  cancelled,  I  do  not  see  any  neces- 
sity for  the  trouble  we  propose  to  take. 
The  Government  certainly  cannot  accept 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  I  am  very  sorry 
that  the  Government  are  indisposed  to 
accept  the  Amendment.  J  thought  the 
advisability  of  inserting  it  was  so  appa- 
rent that  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to 
take  up  any  time  in  order  to  explain  it. 
I  thought  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  feel  that  the  words 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  words  of 
the  Amendment  which  was  introduced 
the  other  day.  Theobjectof  the  Amend- 
ment the  other  day  was  to  give  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  full  information  as  to  the 
statements  made  at  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry, by  providing  them  with  copies  of 
the  depositions  containing  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  against  the 
prisoner,  thus  affording  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  the  same  information  as 
that  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown. 
No  doubt,  this  is  directed  to  a  totally 
different  object.  A  statement  cancelled 
cannot  be  used  by  the  Crown  Prosecutor 
against  the  witness,  and  that  is  the 
simple  object  of  the  Amendment.  With 
regard  to  the  term  **  cancelling,"  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  sajs 
that  it  has  no  signification  or  meaning. 
If  there  is  anything  novel  or  peculiar  in 
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it  I  hope  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  Advocate  will  tell  us.  It  is  a  very 
well  understood  term.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land professes  not  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  connection  with 
legal  documents.  What  I  mean  by 
'^  cancelling"  is  that  the  statement  of 
the  witness  cannot  be  used  in  evidence 
upon  the  trial  of  a  criminal.  That  is 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  term  and 
printed  in  large  letters  in  the  book  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  and  perhaps  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
tell  us  whether  that  is  correct  or  not  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order!  I 
think  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hunter)  relates  to  the 
same  subject,  and  that  the  Government 
have  intimated  their  intention  of  accept- 
ingit.withaslight  modification.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Aberdeen  proposes  to  omit 
the  same  words,  and  if  the  Government 
accept  the  words  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
poses to  substitute,  subsequent  Amend- 
ments will  become  Amendments  to 
those  words.  Probably  the  best  course 
would  be  to  put  the  Question  at  once,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  omission  of  the 
last  part  of  the  sub-section.  The  only 
question  which  can  then  arise  is  what 
words  shall  be  substituted.  Therefore, 
I  will  at  once  put  the  Question  that  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  clause,  and  the  Committee  will 
then  come  to  the  question  of  the  words 
to  be  substituted. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  26,  leave  out  the  words  **  bat 
any  statement  made  by  any  person  in  answer  to 
any  question  put  to  him  on  any  examination 
under  this  section  shall  not,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  indictment  or  other  criminal  proceeding 
for  perjury,  be  admissible  in  evidence  against 
him  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal.'* — {Mr. 
Anderson.) 

Question,  ''  That  those  words  stand 
part  of  the  Clause,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  words  *  every  statement  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  cancelled  before  theper^n 
making  it  is  called  as  a  witness  in  support  of 
any  criminal  charge,*  bo  there  inserted." 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  :  It  has 
already  been  decided  that  any  person 
who  may  be  subsequently  charged  with 
any  oflPence  shall  get  copies  of  the  infor- 
mation and  of  the  depositions,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided  to  what  extent  the 
Crown  or  the  prisoner  shall  have  the 
right  of  using  the  statements  which  may 
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Hare  been  made.  The  Attorney  General 
puts  a  dilemma  in  this  form.  He  says 
that  the  depositions  taken  at  this  secret 
inquiry  are  to  be  used  for  some  purpose, 
or  they  are  not  to  bo  used ;  if  they  are 
not  to  be  used,  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment object  to  cancel  them  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Government,  by 
holding  on  to  these  secret  inquiries,  hope 
to  obtain  certain  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  commission  of  crime,  which 
they  hope  will  ultimately  put  them  on 
the  track  of  the  perpetrators  of  such 
crime  and  enable  them  to  bring  the 
criminals  to  justice.  All  tliat  we  ask  is 
that  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  shall 
be  put  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  Grown  counsel  at  any  trial 
which  may  take  place,  and  that  if  the 
Government  have  any  special  knowledge 
gained  in  these  secret  inquiries  the 
prisoner's  counsel  shall  bo  placed  in 
possession  of  that  knowledge.  That  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that 
either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  use 
the  knowledge  so  obtained.  The  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  appears  to 
me  to  raise  two  different  issues.  In  the 
first  place,  it  apparently  raises  this  issue, 
whether  or  not  the  person  examined  in 
one  of  these  secret  inquiries  is  to  be 
liable  afterwards  to  a  prosecution  for 
perjury  for  any  statement  he  may  have 
made.  That  is  the  first  question  raised. 
I  apprehend  that  if  the  statement  made 
by  the  witness  is  cancelled  it  should  not 
be  used  for  any  purpose  whatever.  That 
is  a  very  important  issue.  The  second 
is,  to  what  extent  the  depositions  taken 
at  these  secret  inquiries  may  be  used 
against  the  person  being  tried.  That 
being  so,  may  I  be  permitted  to  point 
out  that  in  moving  this  Amendment  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  simply 
moving  words  to  give  expression  to  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  Government 
originally  came?  In  a  previous  part 
of  this  stage  of  the  Bill,  in  connection 
with  an  Amendment  proposed  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance),  the  Govern- 
ment were  understood  to  pledge  them- 
selves that  the  depositions  taken  in  these 
secret  inquiries  should  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  originally 
came  to  that  conclusion.  They  state 
now  that  they  have  modified  that  con- 
clusion in  consequence  of  an  Amend- 
ment which  they  were  Bubsequentljr  in- 


duced to  accept,  compelling  the  Crown 
to  hand  over  copies  of  the  depositions  of 
the  examinations  at  these  secret  inquiries 
to  the  prisoner's  counsel  in  the  event  of 
a  trial.  What  I  would  press  upon  the 
Government  is  that  there  is  really  no 
inconsistency  whatever  in  the  two  things. 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  to  compel  an 
inquiry  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cancel 
all  the  information  given  at  it.  The  in- 
formation may  have  been  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  Government  in  enabling 
them  to  get  upon  the  track  of  the 
offender,  and  in  bringing  them  to 
justice,  although  it  may  not  be  available 
in  prosecuting  the  offender.  But  if  the 
information  can  be  made  available  to 
the  Government  in  that  way  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  offenders,  and  in  enabling 
them  to  get  at  the  facts,  is  it  to  be  pre- 
tended that  it  may  not  be  equally  useful 
to  the  prisoner's  counsel  ?  If  a  witness, 
who  happens  to  be  under  examination 
in  a  criminal  case,  has  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  counsel  examining  him  has 
in  his  hand  an  attested  copy  of  the  de- 
positions previously  made  by  him,  that 
fact  would,  no  doubt,  afford  a  powerful 
check  in  securing  that  the  witness  told 
the  truth.  It  may  be  that  the  prisoner's 
counsel  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
use  the  original  statement  even  should 
the  witness  perjure  himself,  but  the 
mere  knowledge  that  the  statement  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  prisoner's  counsel 
showing  that  on  a  previous  occasion  the 
witness  had  testified  to  a  different  state 
of  facts  would  be,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
induce  the  witness  to  consider  carefully 
what  he  was  saying,  and  to  take  care 
that  in  what  he  said  he  did  not  con- 
tradict himself.  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
had  to  choose  between  the  cancellation 
of  the  depositions  and  the  decision  the 
Government  have  come  to  that  copies  of 
the  depositions  should  be  supplied,  I 
would  certainly  vote  for  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  pro- 
vide that  the  statements  contained  in 
the  depositions  should  be  absolutely 
cancelled,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  be  referred  to  by  anyone. 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
There  has  been  an  absolute  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  this  Amendment.  We  had 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Go- 
vernment a  short  time  ago,  that  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  secret  inquiry 
should  not  be  used  subsequently  against 
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the  prisoners.  But  now  what  they  say 
in  that  t)io  accpptance  of  the  Amend- 
tf;eut  adoi^ted  at  an  earlier  period  has 
alt^jgether  changed  the  character  of  the 
clause.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  that  there 
is  any  value  whatever  in  the  contention 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attrjrney  General  for  Ireland  as  to 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  word  **  cancel- 
lation.'^  It  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the 
importance  of  the  Amendment,  and  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did 
not  seriously  address  himself  to  the 
question  before  the  Committee.  If  the 
original  document  cannot  be  used,  how 
can  any  copy  be  used  ?  What  we  want 
is  that  neither  the  original  deposition 
nor  any  copy  shall  be  used,  but  that  all 
aholl  be  cancelled.  The  real  object  of  the 
Amendment,  in  fact,  is  to  prevent  any 
statement  which  a  witness  may  be  com- 
pelled to  make  in  the  secret  inquiry  from 
being  used  afterwards  in  evidence.  Now, 
I  contend  that  the  evidence  which  will 
be  taken  before  this  secret  inquiry  will 
be  illegal  evidence — generally  hearsay 
evidence — but  it  will  be  beyond  the 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  the  Courts  of 
Law,  and  will  not  be  evidence  that 
would  be  admitted  in  an  open  Court. 
We  should,  therefore,  I  think,  be  care- 
ful to  exclude  in  open  Court  evidence 
which  has  been  taken  in  a  secret  in- 
quiry. The  evidence  which  will  be 
taken  in  these  secret  tribunals  is  evi- 
dence which  will  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  but  which  is  altogether 
illegal.  We  are  now  asked  to  make  such 
illegal  evidence  legal  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Government,  in  beginning 
the  discussion  of  this  clause,  had  the 
firmness  to  admit  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  receive  any  such  evidence ;  but 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  acceptance 
of  an  Amendment,  they  maintain  that 
they  have  a  right  to  make  a  change  of 
front  on  this  question.  I  would  seri- 
ously ask  them  if  they  are  of  opinion 
that  illegal  evidence  taken  before  a 
secret  tribunal  should  be  subsequently 
used  in  open  Court  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
prisoner  ?  I  maintain  that  that  would 
be  altogether  improper,  and  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  would  suggest  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  that  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  might  be  induced  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment  if  the   Go- 
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vemment  would  make  a  concesaion 
which,  I  think,  would  make  both  sides 
agree.  I  concur  with  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  it  is  a  some- 
what strong  proposal  that  the  origioal 
deposition  should  be  destroyed,  and 
copies  of  it  preserved.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  logical  contradiction  in 
that  proposal ;  and  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  is  right  io  saying 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  inoon- 
sistency  in  the  proposal.  An  Amend- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  provides  that  copies  of  the 
depositions  shall  be  given  to  the  prisoner 
and  his  counsel.  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  below  me ; 
and  I  think  he  pointed  out  the  distinc- 
tion on  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seems  to  proceed — namely, 
that,  although  we  have  decided  that  the 
prisoner's  counsel  shall  get  a  copy  of  the 
depositions,  the  question  is  still  open 
whether  he  or  anybody  else  is  to  have 
the  right  to  make  use  of  them.  The  de- 
positions given  to  a  prisoner's  counsel 
may  serve  either  of  two  purposes — they 
may  put  the  prisoner's  counsel  on  an 
equality  with  regard  to  information  with 
the  prosecuting  counsel,  or  they  may 
sorvo  another  purpose  in  being  used  at 
the  trial  to  test,  on  cross-examination, 
the  credibility  of  a  witness.  Now,  I  am 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  use  of 
depositions  obtained  in  this  way  for  the 
latter  of  those  two  purposes.  I  think 
the  Government  would  be  well  advised 
if  they  would  follow  the  precedent  of 
the  Scotch  law,  and  not  use  anything 
that  takes  place  at  a  secret  inquiry 
except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation. I  would  suggest  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  that  he 
should  undertake  to  introduce  words 
that  will  limit  the  use  of  the  depositions 
to  purposes  of  information,  and  preclude 
their  use  for  any  other  purpose.  If  he 
will  do  that,  I  shall  be  strongly  inclined 
to  urge  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  demand  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment was  that  the  prisoner  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  evidence  received  at  the 
preliminary  inquiry,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  strong  and 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  it.    It 
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was  not  merely  suggested  by  hen.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway,  but  by  hon. 
Members  above  the  Qaugway ;  and  it 
certainly  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  strong 
argument.  It  is  said  that  if  the  depo- 
sitions remain  in  possession  of  the 
Grown  they  may  be  used  for  some  im- 
proper purpose ;  but  we  do  not  propose 
that  they  shall  *  be  used  as  evidence. 
They  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  and  cross-examination 
alone,  and  not  as  evidence. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HP]ALY:  They  have 
been  used  as  evidence,  and  you  know  it 
very  well. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  know  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber repeatedly  makes  use  of  observa- 
tions of  that  character — observations 
which  are  not  couched  in  the  most 
courteous  form.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Was  it  not  so  in 
the  Kerry  case  ? 

Mr.  holmes  :  Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. And  all  I  say  now  in  regard  to 
the  Amendment  is  that,  having  accepted 
an  Amendment  on  Tuesday,  after  full 
discussion,  and  in  the  belief  that  strong 
arguments  had  been  employed  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment,  it  would  bo  most  un- 
wise to  alter  on  Friday  what  was  done 
on  Tuesday.  If  we  were  to  do  so,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  will  be  impossible  ever 
to  come  to  the  end  of  the  Bill.  So  far 
as  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  are  concerned,  we 
must  use  these  statements  for  one  pur- 
pose, at  all  events,  and  that  is  for  a  pro- 
secution for  perjury.  I  can  be  no  party 
to  the  insertion  in  this  Bill  of  a  pro- 
vision that  the  penalties  for  perjury 
committed  by  a  witness  on  oatn  shall 
not  be  put  in  force. 

Mr.  T.  M.  he  ALT :  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  put 
into  the  Bill  that  these  depositions  shall 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  evidence,  but 
only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  crediting 
or  discrediting  evidence,  and  for  pro- 
tecting a  prisoner,  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
But  what  happened  at  the  Cork  Assizes? 
A  Kerry  prisoner  named  Welsh  was 
tried  at  the  Winter  Assizes.  A  witness 
swore  to  particular  facts,  and  Judge 
O'Brien  called  for  the  depositions  of  the 
witness,  after  having  taken  a  night  to 
consider  the  point.  The  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland — ^Lora  Ashbourne 


— has  maintained  that  the  Judge  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  what  he  did.  In  that 
case  it  was  a  civil  action,  in  which  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  repre- 
sented United  Ireland,  although  we  now 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  iniquitous 
character  of  United  Ireland,  A  depo- 
sition having  been  made  in  London  as 
to  something  done  there,  it  was  held 
that  the^  witness  might  be  cross- exa- 
mined upon  it.  What  I  fear  is  that 
the  memory  of  a  witness  may  be  jogged 
by  a  reference  to  the  depositions,  and 
that  the  matter  may  never  find  its  way 
to  a  Court  of  Appeal,  so  that,  practi- 
cally, any  Judge  will  have  the  decision 
of  the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  subservient  Judge,  as  most 
of  the  Judges  are  who  are  sent  down  to 
try  these  cases,  he  would  refuse  to  grant 
a  case  for  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases 
Eeserved.  Therefore,  I  maintain  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  give  the  Crown  the 
right  to  use  these  depositions,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  a  wit- 
ness. To  put  them  in,  with  liberty  to 
make  them  substantial  evidence,  is  a 
thing  we  can  never  consent  to.  Will 
the  Government  consent  to  the  insertion 
of  a  Proviso  that  the  depositions  are  to 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting a  witness  ? 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  have  never  sug- 
gested that  the  depositions  can  be  used 
except  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
credibility  of  a  witness. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  :  I  will  give  way 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  on 
this  point,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  obtain 
some  further  concession  on  the  point 
hereafter. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  icithdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  26,  after  "  himself  **  leave 
out  to  end  oif  sub-section,  and  insert— •*  Pro- 
vided that  —  (a)  A  witness  who  answers  truly 
all  questions  which  he  is  required  to  answer 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  certi^cate  of  indem- 
nity under  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  making 
such  examination,  stating  that  such  witness 
has  so  answered,  and  such  a  certificate  of 
indemnity  shall  be  a  bar  to  all  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, and  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of 
any  penalty  in  respect  of  any  offence  as  to 
which  such  person  has  been  examined  in  such 
inquiry ;  amd  (b)  An  answer  by  a  person  to  a 
question  put  at  such  examination  shall  nut, 
except  in  the  ease  of  any  criminal  proceeding 
for  perjury  in  respect  of  any  statements  made 
by  him  on  such  examination,  be,  in  any  pro- 
ceeding civil  or  criminal,  admissible  in  evi* 
denes  against  him."— (i^r.  Hunter.) 
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Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  attorney  QENEKAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webstbr)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
The  Goyemment  have  considered  this 
matter  most  carefully  after  the  long 
debate  which  took  place  upon  it  on 
Wednesday,  and  we  are  willing  to  in- 
sert this  Proviso  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  clear  on  the  face  of  the  Bill.  We 
propose,  however,  to  omit  the  words 
''  in  respect  of  any  statements  made  by 
him  on  such  examination,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  ''  committed  at  or  after 
the  holding  of  such  inquiry."  That 
would,  we  think,  amply  protect  the  wit- 
ness in  regard  to  statements  which  have 
no  relevance  to  the  inquiry.  The  pro- 
ceedings must,  of  course,  be  limited  to 
perjury  committed  at  or  after  the  in- 
quiry. With  this  modification,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  May  I  suggest 
an  Amendment  after  the  word  ''an- 
swer," so  as  to  make  the  Proviso  read — 

**  Any  witness  required  to  answer  in  respect  to 
any  offence  as  to  which  such  person  has  been 
examined  in  such  inquiry  ?  " 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  :  That  is 
the  same  question  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  already  raised.  The  ma- 
gistrate must  inquire  concerning  the 
offence,  and  to  insert  other  words  might 
give  rise  to  difficulty. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) :  If  a  witness,  when  under 
examination,  says  —  *' I  committed  a 
certain  murder,"  is  he  to  go  scot  free? 
There  may  be  cases  where  a  man  is  an 
approver,  and  has  been  granted  a  free 
pardon;  but  are  you  entitled  to  have 
sprung  upon  you,  at  any  time,  a  decla- 
ration that  the  witness  has  committed  a 
murder,  and  that  he  is  to  be  freed  from 
all  the  consequences  of  the  crime  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  In  a  previous 
part  of  the  clause  we  have  the  words, 
*'  other  than  any  person  confessing  him- 
self or  herself  to  be  the  offender." 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  seems  to  forget  that  wo  dis- 
cussed the  question  a  few  nights  ago, 
as  to  a  confession  being  used  against  a 
witness 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  wish  to 
understand  exactly  what  the  position 
is.    Does  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 


man  say  that  if  a  magistrate  holds  an 
inquiry  he  is  to  examine  a  witness  with 
regard  to  some  offence  other  than  the 
offence  which  is  the  subject-matter  of 
the  inquiry,  and  that  if  the  witness  does 
not  answer  truly  in  regard  to  such 
offence  this  clause  is  to  come  into 
operation  ?  Is  that  the  position  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  takes 
up? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  have 
already  answered  that  question.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  magistrate  would  do  his 
duty  and  confine  the  questions  to  matters 
relative  to  the  inquiry.  Our  Bill  must 
be  passed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
magistrate  does  his  duty. 

Mr.  G^DOHERTY:  I  think  the 
words  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  cover 
the  case  of  a  confession,  and  I  would 
propose  to  insert  words  in  the  clause  to 
that  effect.  I  will  move  the  insertion  of 
the  words  ''confession  or,"  before  the 
words  **an  answer  by."  The  effect  of 
the  insertion  of  these  words  will  be  to 
provide  that  a  person  who  has  confessed 
to  the  commission  of  any  offence  will  be 
entitled  to  an  indemnity. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  after  the  word 
**and,"  insert  "confession  or." — {Mr, 
O'Boherty.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  This  Amend- 
ment relates  to  section  (b)  of  the  Amend- 
ment. Will  it  not  be  better  to  put  the 
whole  of  (a)  first,  and  allow  (b)  to  remain 
separate  ? 

The  chairman  ;  Unless  the  two 
are  put  together  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Maurice  Healy)  to  move  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 
Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  would  pro- 
pose  to  omit  the  words,  "  except  in  the 
case  of  any  criminal  proceeding  for  per- 
jury." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
Do  I  understand  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  does  not  propose  to  move  his 
Amendment  ? 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  intend 
to  move  the  insertion  of  the  words  ''  to  a 
question  put,"  on  the  ground  that  if 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  a  witness  wookl 
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not  be  protected  who  Tolunteen  a  state- 
ment, beoause  that  would  not  be  in 
answer  to  a  question  put.  The  words 
in  the  Amendment  are,  "  an  answer  by 
a  person  to  a  question  put  at  such  exa- 
mmation."  I  understand  that  you  have 
already  put  a  Question  to  insert  the 
words,  **  confession  or  in  answer  to," 
and  that  we  have  not  got  further  yet 
than  section  (a).  When  section  (a)  has 
been  adopted,  1  intend  to  move,  instead 
of  the  words  **  a  question  put,"  to  sub- 
stitute the  words  **  a  statement  made." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words 
**a  question  put,"  in  order  to  insert  **  a 
Btatement  made." — {2£r,  Maurics  Ilealy,) 

Question  proposed,  ^*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
said  proposed  Amendment." 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
Government  are  able  to  accept  that 
Amendment. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  We  have 
already  disposed  of  the  point  which  re- 
lates to  the  putting  of  a  question  by  the 
Resident  Magistrate.  My  Amendment 
is  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  witness  may 
volunteer  statements  which  are  not  di- 
rectly made  in  answer  to  any  questions 
put  to  him.  The  Committee  have  not 
yet  decided  that  point.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  magistrate  from  putting 
questions  at  the  beginning  of  an  inquiry 
which  may  draw  from  the  witness,  in 
the  form  of  a  narrative,  all  he  knows  of 
a  particular  offence.  Surely  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  a  witness  who,  in  answer  to 
one  question,  gives  the  whole  narrative, 
is  to  be  liable  for  anything  that  may  be 
extorted  from  him  in  that  way,  in  regard 
to  which,  if  it  had  been  put  as  a  ques- 
tion, he  would  have  been  protected? 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY:  I  think  it  is  only 
right  to  substitute  the  words,  *'  a  state- 
ment made  by  him  on  examination," 
instead  of  ''in  answer  to  a  question 
put."  That  would  cover  both  answers 
to  questions  put  and  statements  made 
by  any  person  in  the  course  of  an  exa- 
mination. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  propose  to 
move  in  sub-section  (b)  to  omit  the 
words  which  provide  that  the  deposition 
of  any  witness  may  be  used  in  a  prose- 


cution for  perjury  against  him.  You 
cannot  prove  perjury  against  a  man  un- 
less yuu  convict  him  of  an  offence,  and 
it  is  repugnant  to  British  ideas  of  justice 
to  punish  a  man  more  than  once  tor  the 
same  offence.  Having  punished  him 
once,  are  you  to  proceed  against  him 
for  perjury  ?  You  cannot  convict  him 
of  perjury  unless  you  prove  the  first 
offence,  because  the  offence  which  en- 
titles you  to  proceed  against  him  for 
perjury  must  be  the  offence  for  which 
he  has  been  convicted  in  the  first  in- 
stance. You  cannot  prove  perjury 
against  a  witness  unless  you  put  in  a 
record  of  his  conviction,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  to  do  that. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment  to  omit  the  words, 
*Vexcept  in  the  case  of  any  criminal 
proceeding  for  perjury." — {Ur,  T,  M. 
Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
said  proposed  Amendment." 

Mr.  HOLMES  :  The  Government 
cannot  accept  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
The  words  are  inserted  for  a  very  ob- 
vious reason — namely,  that  a  witness 
who  gives  false  testimony  in  these  in- 
quiries shall  be  treated  in  all  respects 
like  any  other  person  who  is  guilty  of 
perjury.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
says  that  we  render  the  witness  liable 
for  two  offences ;  but  what  is  said  here 
is  that  a  man  who  gives  truthful  evi- 
dence is  entitled  to  an  indemnity,  but 
that,  if  he  commits  perjury,  he  shall  be 
prosecuted  as  any  other  witness  would 
be.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  witness 
swears  he  was  not  present  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  and  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  was  there,  why  should  he  not 
bo  prosecuted  for  perjury  ?  1  certainly 
do  not  understand  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I  cer- 
tainly  object  to  the  retention  of  the 
words  "  except  in  the  case  of  any 
criminal  proceeding  for  perjury."  In 
an  ordinary  prosecution  for  perjury,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  tlie 
answers  given  by  the  witness  were 
relevant  to  a  particular  offence.  But  in 
such  a  case  you  have  a  prisoner  in  cus- 
tody charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that 
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crime  that  you  test  the  falsehood  of  the 
statement.  But  in  this  inquiry  there 
may  be  no  prisoner  and  no  specific  crime 
alleged;  and,  to  my  mind,  there  will  be 
no  standard  by  which  you  can  test  the 
relevancy  of  the  answer.  How  can  you 
possibly  draw  up  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury committed  iu  the  course  of  such  an 
inquiry  ?  Therefore,  to  my  mind,  these 
words  are  altogether  unnecessary  and 
unreasonable. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  To  impute  per- 
jury where  there  is  no  issue  before  any- 
body is  simply  absurd,  and  nobody 
knows  that  better  than  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  In  fact,  a  man 
might  commit  perjury  from  start  to 
finish,  and  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  perjury,  because  there  must  be  a 
distinct  issue  in  order  to  justify  a  charge 
of  perjury.  Here  there  is  no  issue  at 
all.  I  maintain  that  such  a  provision 
would  be  a  paralyzing  provision,  be- 
cause it  might  renaer  any  witness  who 
answered  a  simple  question  liable  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  for  perjury. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  whole  point 
we  have  been  fighting  for  from  the  be- 
ginning is  the  fear  that  the  statements 
made  before  these  secret  tribunals  may 
be  used  for  some  other  purpose.  The 
Government  say  they  do  not  propose  to 
use  the  depositions  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
Then  why  not  accept  an  Amendment  to 
thatefi'ect?  Hero,  however,  they  pro- 
vide that  the  depositions  of  a  witness 
ma}'  be  used  on  all  other  occasions  ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  the  At- 
torney General  says  he  does  not  desire 
to  do.  In  this  Proviso  he  sets  up  these 
very  depositions  as  substantive  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY :  As  a  point 
of  Order,  I  wish  to  know  if  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  proposes  to  move 
the  Amendment  88a  after  **  perjury " 
insert  ''  committed  at  or  after  the  hold- 
ing of  such  inquiry  ?  " 

The  chairman  ;  Those  words  have 
already  been  incorporated. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  Govern- 
ment  have  stated  that  in  no  case  are  the 
depositions  to  be  used  as  substantive 
evidence ;  but,  by  putting  in  these  words 
'*  against  him,''  the  depositions  are  set 
up,  and  may  be  used  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
If  the  words  *'  against  him  "  are  taken 

Mr,  Chance 


out,  the  depositions  could  only  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  and 
cress-examination.  Is  it  intended,  as 
was  done  by  Justice  O'Brien  in  the  case 
of  the  man  Welsh,  to  put  them  in  as 
substantive  evidence  ? 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "against  him." — {Mr,  T,  M, 
Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
said  proposed  Amendment." 

Mb.  HOLMES  :  I  take  it  that  it  has 
been  clearly  decided  that  the  statements 
made  by  a  witness  are  only  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  credibility. 
What  we  say  is  that  these  depositions 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cross* 
examining  a  witness.  Possibly  they 
might  be  used  in  an  action  a^^ainst  a 
magistrate  for  outstepping  his  jurisdic- 
tion, but  they  cannot  be  given  in  evi- 
dence at  all  in  any  proceeding  under  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
does  not  seem  to  consider  the  fact  that 
the  depositions  cannot  be  used  against 
the  man  who  makes  the  statements,  ex- 
cept in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  make  them 
substantive  evidence,  except  in  a  trial  to 
test  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 

Mb.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  gathered  from 
the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  10  minutes  ago  that 
the  Government  pledged  themselves  not 
to  use  the  depositions  as  substantive 
evidence  in  a  Court  of  Law.  The  state- 
ment he  has  just  made  is  directly  con- 
trary to  that  undertaking,  because  he 
tells  us  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
them  in  a  criminal  inquiry,  altogether 
independent  of  the  private  inquiry  in 
which  the  statements  were  made.  If  a 
prisoner  is  charged  with  perjury  the 
Court  will  be  told  by  counsel  that 
under  this  section  the  depositions  may 
be  used  as  substantive  evidence.  The 
whole  of  the  depositions  from  first  to 
last  may  be  used,  and  there  will  bo  no 
end  to  the  irregulaiitietT which  may  be 
committed.  The  Government  are  now 
turning  the  whole  practice  of  the  Law 
Courts  topsy-turvy. 

Mb.  chance  :  I  am  sorry  that  some 
of  the  English  lawyers  are  not  in  their 
places,  because  I  believe  that  the  law 
of  England  is  that  the  depositions  of  i^ 
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witnees  cannot  be  used  subsequently  as 
substantive  evidence.  Thoy  can  only 
he  used  when  a  witness  is  in  the  wit- 
ness-box for  the  purpose  of  cross-exami- 
nation in  order  to  bring  him  to  his  bear- 
ing^. They  may,  also,  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cross-examination  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
rule  of  law  by  the  extraordinary  deci- 
sion of  Judge  O'Brien  in  violation  of 
that  principle  at  the  Cork  Assizes.  Judge 
0*Brien  held,  in  that  case,  that  deposi- 
tions taken  in  a  preliminary  inquiry 
were  admissible  in  evidence  if  the  wit- 
ness prevaricated,  and  went  back  on  his 
original  statement.  In  that  particular 
case,  I  believe,  the  witness  was  a  woman 
who  said  she  could  not  identify  the 
prisoner,  and  this  extraordinary  thing 
happened— Judge  O'Brien  turned  round 
upon  her  in  a  very  unusual  fashion  and 
charged  her  with  perjury.  He  then 
called  for  the  depositions  which  were 
read  in  Court,  and  he  committed  the 
witness  for  perjury.  We  know  that  in 
England  that  could  not  have  been  done, 
and  what  we  desire  by  this  Amendment 
is  to  make  the  law  of  Ireland  the  same 
upon  this  point  as  the  law  of  England. 
In  the  case  of  this  clause  as  it  stands, 
the  depositions  cotdd  be  used  as  sub- 
stantive evidence  in  prosecuting  a  wit- 
ness for  perjury,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has 
said  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  it  has  never 
been  so  intended.  Having  now  reached 
the  part  of  the  clause  which  relates  to 
that  matter,  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  says  we  must  retain  these  words, 
in  order  to  give  a  power  which  he  told 
U3  before  was  never  intended  to  be 
exercised.  I  hope  that  tho  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  not  insist  on 
retaining  in  this  clause  what  amounts  to 
a  direct  violation  of  the  statement  he 
made  in  this  House,  and  which  is  re- 
ported in  Hansard,  j 

Mr.  R.  T.  REID  (Dumfries,  &c.)  : 
The  case  which  has  been  referred  to,  in 
which  use  was  made  by  a  Judge  of  de- 
positions taken  in  a  private  inquiry,  was 
undoubtedly  a  gross  violation  of  the  law. 
I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more 
absurd.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is 
really  the  case  that  this  circumstance 
occurred,  and  I  will  ask  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  to  be  good  enough 
to  say  whether  it  is  the  case  or  not  that 
depositions  obtained  in  this  way  were ! 


made  use  of  before  a  jury  ?  The  second 
question  I  should  like  to  put  is  this — 
assuming  that  that  did  occur,  has  there 
been  any  decision  of  the  Superior  Court 
declaring  that  what  Judge  O'Brien  did 
was  a  violation  of  the  law  ?  because  I 
understand  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Ireland  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction. 
It  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
leave  a  precedent  of  this  kind  unre- 
served, although  it  is  only  a  precedeut 
set  by  ono  Judge.  There  may  be  a 
danger  of  other  Judges  following  the 
precedent  in  the  future.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
cannot  desire  that  such  a  precedent  shall 
be  followed ;  and,  there&re,  I  hope  he 
will  take  some  effective  steps  to  procure 
its  reversal. 

Mb.  holmes  :  There  has  been  no 
report  of  the  case  as  far  as  I  know.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter,  except 
such  as  I  have  derived  from  the  state- 
ments of  hon.  Members  opposite.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  case  which  came  before 
the  same  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Justice 
O'Brien,  in  which  the  depositions  were 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examination.  In  the  course  of  the  ex- 
amination a  certain  statement  was  made 
by  the  witness  which  directly  contra- 
dicted a  previous  statement  he  had  made. 
Mr.  Justice  O'Brien  ruled  that  that  was 
evidence  which  should  go  to  the  iury  of 
the  fact  therein  stated ;  but  when  the  case 
was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal 
the  Court  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  the  evidence  had  been  improperly 
received  for  this  purpose.  That  was  a 
civil  action,  I  believe ;  and  although  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  told  us 
that  a  Court  of  Appeal  would  not  deal 
with  criminal  cases,  I  think  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  rules  of  evidence  in 
both  cases  are  the  same.  There  is  only 
this  difference — that  these  rules  are  much 
more  stringently  enforced  against  the 
Crown  than  against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  chance  :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Gibson)  was  concerned  in 
Cornwall's  case.  He  acted  as  counsel 
for  me,  and  I  acted  as  solicitor.  However 
illegally  the  Judge  may  have  acted,  the 
result,  so  far  as  the  prisoner  Welsh  was 
concerned,  was  that  he  was  detained  in 
prison  for  a  considerable  period.  When, 
however,  the  Crown  official  was  concerned 
the  decision  was  appealed  against,  and 
was  reversed.    In  the  other  case,  the 
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man  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  years, 
and  no  point  was  reserved. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY:  The  At- 
tomey  General  for  Ireland  seems  to  be 
igQorant  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Judge 
O'Brien  who  tried  both  cases,  and  in 
try  ID  g  the  case  of  Cornwall  I  believe  the 
learned  Judge  gave  a  certificate  that  he 
had  given  a  previous  decision  to  the 
same  effect.  Will  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  permit  me  to  point 
out  another  fact?  We  have  it  now  de- 
clared pretty  plainly  that  in  these  secret 
inquiries  the  Jbtesident  Magistrates  will 
be  bound  by  no  rtdes  of  evidence.  We 
have  this  Airther  declaration  from  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — that 
not  only  will  it  be  legal,  but  proper  for 
a  Resident  Magistrate  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  persons  giving  evidence 
before  him  as  to  matters  of  hearsay. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  that?  A 
witness  will  be  examined  on  all  sorts  of 
matters,  not  only  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, but  things  he  may  have  heard.  Is 
it  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  in  taking 
the  deposition  of  a  witness,  to  put  down 
all  the  statements  made,  whether  the 
statements  themselves  relate  to  matters 
of  fact  within  the  witness's  own  know- 
ledge or  to  mere  hearsay  ?  What  is  to 
happen  afterwards  if  statements  on  mat- 
ters of  hearsay  are  to  be  made  sub- 
stantive evidence  ?  Are  the  Government 
to  be  entitled  subsequently  to  use  such 
depositions  in  a  criminal  trial,  and  to 
put  another  person  on  trial  upon  such 
evidence  ?  When  once  the  depositions 
are  put  in  every  word  of  them,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  will  be  evidence,  no 
matter  how  illegal  the  statements  may 
be.  The  effect  of  what  the  Government 
are  now  doing  may  be  that,  in  certain 
oases,  a  jury  trying  a  prisoner  may  be 
influenced  in  a  most  serious  manner  by 
statements  made  on  hearsay  which  are 
contained  in  the  depositions.  In  that 
respect  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
important  and  lamentable  results  may 
follow  from  the  position  the  Government 
propose  to  take  in  this  matter.  In  the 
jurisprudence  of  all  other  countries  hear- 
say evidence  has  always  been  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  juries,  not 
only  in  criminal  but  in  civil  cases.  The 
evidence  is  always  confined  to  what  the 
witness  knows,  and  not  to  what  he  has 
heard.  Among  the  many  innovations 
which  this  Bill  makes,  we  are  to  have 
this — that  we  are  to  introduce  into  the 
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jurisprudence  of  Ireland  statements  made 
by  a  witness,  not  upon  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  but  what  he  may  have  heard 
at  tenth-hand,  which  may  seriously  pre- 
judice a  prisoner. 

^Ie.  henry  H.  FOWLER  (Wolver- 
hampton,  E.):  We  are  agreed  as  to  what 
the  law  in  England  is,  and  we  are  also 
agreed  as  to  what  the  law  in  Ireland  oueht 
to  be ;  but  we  are  confronted  with  mis 
difficulty — that  it  is  alleged  thatthere  has 
been  a  decision  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  admits  is  in  practical  contra- 
diction both  to  English  and  Irish  law. 
It  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  statements  made  by  a  witness  at  the 
preliminary  inquiry  are  not  to  be  used 
again  in  any  trial,  civil  or  criminal,  ex- 
cept, first,  in  case  of  indictment  against 
him  for  perjury ;  and,  secondly,  in  case 
the  man  who  has  been  examined  should 
bring  an  action  against  the  magistrate. 
We  are  all  agreed  upon  that.  What  is 
asked  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  witness's  statement  being 
used  against  anybody  else  in  an  indict- 
ment under  Clause  2.  I  would  ask  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  for  an  as- 
surance that  he  will,  before  the  Report, 
see  if  he  cannot  introduce  some  words 
which,  without  infringing  on  the  two 
points  I  have  referred  to,  would  place  it 
beyond  doubt  that  this  mischief  cannot 
take  place. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  I  would  certainly  not 
have  the  smallest  objection  to  consider 
the  matter.  I  certainly  have  some  per- 
sonal doubts  on  the  matter  as  to  whether 
it  is  possible ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  put  upon  Paper  the  form 
of  words  which  he  thinks  would  meet 
this  point  we  will  consider  them. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  (J/r.  Blunter)  amended, 
and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  trust  the  Government  will  agree  to  the 
Amendment  I  am  about  to  move.  We 
know  very  well  that  in  these  cases  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  have  been 
examined,  and  it  is  to  prevent  that  in 
future  that  my  Amendment  is  proposed, 
I  must  say  that  it  is  a  most  reprehen- 
sible thing  that  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  should  be  got  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  their  ex- 
penses, and  that,  having  got  them,  counsel 
for  the  Crown  should  go  to  the  magis* 
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trate  and  get  the  statement  taken  of 
every  witness  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Court.  This  has  been  done,  and  the 
Crown  Counsel  have  had  as  part  of  their 
brief  the  brief  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence.  I  do  not  think  that  any  such 
thing  would  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
country,  certainly  not  in  France.  If  the 
Qt>yemm6nt  do  not  intend  that  the  in- 
famous practice  of  taking  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  and  putting  it  in  the  Crown 
orief  shall  continue,  let  them  give  the 
guarantee  asked  for  in  this  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  4,  after  '*  criminal*'  insert^ 
''  Provided  that  if  any  person  haa  been  charged 
with  the  commission  of  the  crime  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry,  no  witness  shall  be  com- 

Eelled  to  answer  who  shall  state  that  he  believes 
e  is  to  be  called  to  give  evidence  for  the 
defence  of  such  accused  person." — (Mr,  T,  M. 
Eealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  holmes  :  The  Government  can- 
not accept  this  Amendment,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
inquiry  which  is  to  take  place,  because 
there  is  no  person  accused  of  the  crime. 
Without  a  person  is  accused,  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  know  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence.  Our  object  in  introducing  this 
clause  and  asking  for  this  power  is  to 
obtain  the  evidence  of  men  who  are  un- 
willing to  come  forward.  If  the  only 
thing  a  man  had  to  do  to  avoid  exami- 
nation were  to  state  that  he  believed  he 
would  be  called  as  a  witness  for  the  de- 
fence when  a  person  is  charged,  he  might 
leave  the  Court  without  being  asked  a 
single  question.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the 
effect  of  this  Amendment  would  be  to 
make  the  whole  section  nugatory,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Government  cannot 
agree  to  the  insertion  of  the  words. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Ed- 
ward Clarke)  if  he  will  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  calling  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  and  examining  them  when  a 
person  is  in  custody,  and  is  returned  for 
trial?  Will  that  practice  be  defended 
by  any  honest  man  in  this  House  ?  Would 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  (Sir 
Bichard  Webster),  in  a  recent  case,  have 
liked  his  witnesses  to  be  taken  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Poland  and  plied  with  leading 
questions,  and  is  he  sure  that  if  that  had 
been  done  Mrs.  Bartlett  would  have  got 
off  7    I  ask  if  any  lawyer  would  consent 


to  his  witnesses  for  the  defence  being 
examined  and  their  statement?  put  into 
the  Crown  brief?  The  system  is  a  loath- 
some one,  and  I  say  that  it  is  one  of 
those  things  which  make  the  Government 
who  proposes  it  hated  by  the  people  of 
Ireland.  We  are  told  that  they  want  the 
laws  of  the  three  countries  to  be  the 
same.  Will  anyone  tell  me  that  this  is 
the  law  of  any  place  in  the  world  besides 
Ireland  ?  Why,  a  Choctaw  Indian,  who 
burns  his  victim  at  the  stake,  would  not 
entertain  the  idea.  This  plan  was  the 
invention  of  George  Bolton.  Will  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  get 
up  and  defend  this  practice,  and  will  he, 
with  his  intellect  and  on  his  conscience, 
support  the  Government  in  their  refusal 
to  accept  this  Amendment  ?  My  Amend- 
ment may  not  be  drafted  with  the  skill 
of  the  famous  draftsman  in  the  Irish 
Office—  I  will  not  say  of  the  draftsman 
of  this  Bill,  for  whoever  drafted  that  is 
sufficiently  discredited  already — ^but,  if 
you  find  fault  with  the  words,  bring  in 
words  of  your  own  to  insure  that  a  wit- 
ness for  the  defence  shall  not  be  ex- 
amined at  this  inquiry  when  the  prisoner 
is  in  the  dock. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  It  is 
natural  tbat  the  Solicitor  General,  who 
has  gained  his  name  and  position  by  the 
defence  of  prisoners,  should  be  silent  on 
this  point,  and  I  can  understand  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  not 
the  hardihood  to  stand  up  and  defend 
the  system  in  this  House  whicb  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  has  described.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  Amendment 
is  altogether  restricted  to  cases  in  which 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  is  supposed 
to  have  been  caught.  Do  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  say  that  they  propose  to 
treat  prisoners  as  persons  on  their  trial 
before  they  are  committed?  Let  me 
point  out  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this. 
Some  person  is  brought  up  and  charged 
with  a  crime ;  it  very  often  happens  that 
a  person  who  is  entirely  innocent  will  be 
inclined,  when  before  the  magistrate, 
to  enter  on  his  defence ;  but  he  cannot 
do  that  now  because,  by  entering  on  his 
defence  and  calling  witnesses,  he  will 
supply  the  Crown  with  the  names  of  his 
witnesses,  and  those  witnesses  will  be 
called  up  under  this  clause  and  com- 
pelled by  threats  or  bribes  to  criminate 
the  prisoner,  or  else  be  sent  to  gaol. 
Now,  the  result  will  be,  first,  that  the 
prisoner  will  be  compelled  by  this,  how- 
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ever  innocent  he  may  be,  to  reserve  his 
defence ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  will  be 
put  in  gaol  as  an  untried  prisoner  for 
six,  eight,  or  ten  months,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whereas  in  England  the  man 
would  not  be  imprisoned  for  six  minutes 
after  his  case  had  been  heard  by  the 
magistrates.  I  say  it  is  an  abominable 
thing  thus  to  compel  a  man  to  reserve 
his  defence,  and  go  to  gaol  as  an  un- 
tried prisoner,  where  he  will  get  only 
two  hours'  exercise  out  of  the  24,  and  be 
allowed  to  see  only  a  limited  number  of 
visitors.  The  refusal  of  the  Government 
to  accept  this  Amendment  will  compel 
persons  to  do  this  rather  than  in  a 
straightforward  and  manly  way  to  come 
forward  and  meet  the  charge. 

Mr.  R.  T.  REID  (Dumfries,  &c.) :  I 
have  not  much  to  say  on  this  point,  al- 
though I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment, or  any  humane  person  experienced 
in  the  law,  will  say  that  when  a  person 
has  been  committed  for  the  crime,  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  should  be  sent 
for  and  examined  with  reference  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  case.  The  spirit 
of  this  Amendment  is  to  prevent  any 
person  being  taken  and  treated  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  I  hope  the 
Government  will  be  able  now,  or  at  some 
future  time,  to  prevent  that  which  I 
think  is  a  scandal,  and  which  would  be 
a  gross  thing  if  it  were  allowed  to  occur 
again  in  Ireland. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  (Plymouth) :  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  for  the  defence,  as 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down.  Although, 
of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the 
debate  by  always  answering  personal 
appeals  made  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
Baying,  with  regard  to  the  allegation  made 
as  to  the  examination  under  this  clause 
of  witnesses  who  had  been  called  for 
the  defence  in  Ireland,  that  it  would  be 
most  unjustifiable  if  such  a  thing  were 
to  occur  under  a  process  of  this  kind. 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  what  is  al- 
leged to  have  taken  place ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  this  Amendment,  I  point  out 
that  the  words  are  too  large,  because 
they  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
decision  already  arrived  at  by  the 
Committee.    As  to  the  witnesses  who 
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have  been  oalled  for  the  defence,  there 
would  be,  as  I  have  said,  no  ju8ti6cation 
for  afterwards  holding  an  inquiry  be- 
yond that  at  which  they  may  have  been 
examined ;  but,  of  course,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  this  section  anybody  who  said  he  was 
going  to  be  called  for  the  defence,  be- 
cause to  include  these  words  would  be 
to  exclude  from  the  section  what  it  has 
already  been  decided  to  include.  The 
effect  would  be  that  a  guilty  man  might 
at  once  shut  out  from  examination  per- 
sons who  might  be  very  important  wit- 
nesses indeed.  Although  there  is  prac- 
tically an  agreement  on  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment,  it  will,  for  these  reasons, 
be  necessary  to  suggest  more  limited 
words  to  give  effect  to  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER  (Aberdeen,  N.):  I 
think  the  Amendment  might  be  made  to 
run  thus — 

"  No  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  answer 
who  has  given  evidence  or  has  received  a  tubpcenm 
to  g^ve  evidence  for  the  defence  of  such  accused 
person." 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
taking  the  wider  words  **  subposnaed  to 
give  evidence."  Although  the  person 
may  be  debarred  from  examination  on 
oath,  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder 
his  being  examined  privately  bv  the 
Crown  officials.  In  Scotland  it  is  not 
usual  to  employ  the  oath  in  inquiries  at 
all ;  it  is  usual  to  ask  the  witness  what 
he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  inquiry ; 
the  Procurator  Fiscal  can  go  to  any 
person  whether  subpcsnaed  or  not,  and 
ask  him  what  he  knows  about  the  case. 
I  suggest  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
Amendment  the  words  I  have  indicated. 

An  hon.  Membeb  :  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  consider  whether  the  first  line 
of  the  Amendment  might  not  run  thus — 
**  Provided  that  if  any  person  has  been 
returned  for  trial,''  and  that  then  the 
words  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Aberdeen  should  follow. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  I  think, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  substitute 
for  the  words  '^  who  shall  state  that  he 
believes  he  is  to  be  called,"  the  words 
**  who  has  been  called  to  give  evidence." 

Mb.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.)  :  If  the 
witness  is  subpoenaed  it  would  be  perfectly 
competent  for  the  prosecuting  counsel  to 
insist  on  the  man  being  produced  and 
put  in  the  witness-box.  When  once  a 
witness  is  subpoenaed  he  is  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Grown  to  cross-examine.  What 
we  want  to  prevent  is  the  getting  of  a 
deposition  from  a  witness  under  threats 
or  bribes,  as  I  have  explained. 

Tub  attorney  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND :  It  has  been  ruled  according 
to  Irish  Law  that  the  prisoner  is  allowed 
to  call  any  witness.  It  would  follow 
from  the  Amendment  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  might  be  called  and 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  is 
aware  that  the  Resident  Magistrates  re- 
fuse to  hear  any  witnesses  for  the 
defence  on  these  inquiries.  Captain 
Plunket  did  that  over  and  over  again. 
He  said  that  all  a  magistrate  had  to  do 
at  a  police  court  was  to  satisfy  himself 
that  a  primd  facie  case  had  been  made 
out.  I  do  not  agree  that  that  is  the 
law,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  done  frequently.  But  will  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  allow 
me  to  say  that  it  would  be  departing 
from  the  practice  to  compel  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  to  be  examined  on  this 
inquiry.  I  think  no  lawyer  of  experience 
in  criminal  cases  would  approve  that. 
The  concluding  passage  in  the  report  of 
almost  every  examination  of  prisoners  is 
that  the  prisoner  ''  reserves  his  defence," 
and  of  course  that  is  done  for  good 
reasons.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should 
be  any  departure  from  what  has  always 
been  the  practice  in  Ireland — namely, 
when  anything  like  a  case  is  made  out 
to  allow  the  prisoner  to  reserve  his  de- 
fence. Allow  me  to  point  out  what  will 
probably  happen  if  the  clause  is  passed 
in  its  present  form.  I  would  not  suggest 
that  there  is  anything  improper  in  the 
Crown  having  before  a  magistrate  and 
examining  any  witness  who  can  give 
evidence  about  the  offence  ;  but  it  may 
be  in  many  cases  that  the  evidence  of 
the  witness  is  given  in  relation  to  the 
prisoner  only,  and  not  in  relation  to  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  and  in  that 
case,  I  think,  both  sides  of  the  House 
will  agree  that  the  examination  of  those 
witnesses  under  the  circumstances  would 
be  eminently  unfair.  It  very  often 
happens  that  the  only  defence  a  prisoner 
has  is  an  aXili :  and  would  it  not  be  a 
monstrous  thing,  if  the  prisoner  alleged 
that  he  was  at  another  place  when  the 
offence  was  committed,  that  the  Crown 
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should  summon  all  the  witnesses  who 
could  prove  that  ?  For  instance,  a  man 
may  be  charged  with  Moonlighting ;  his 
defence  is  that  he  was  in  bed  at  the 
time.  Would  it  not  be  a  monstrous 
thing  that  the  Crown  should  examine 
his  father  and  mother,  or  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  to  get  evidence 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  confront  him 
with  any  small  discrepancy  which  might 
be  found  out  in  their  evidence  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  think  the  offer 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
is  a  most  reasonable  one,  and  I  am  will' 
ing  that  the  Amendment  should  be 
amended  in  accordance  with  his  sugges- 
tion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
from  the  proposed  Amendment,  the 
words  ^'he  believes  he  is  to  be,"  in 
order  to  insert  *'  he  has  been." 

Question  proposed,  ^'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment,"  put,  and  nega- 
tived. 

Question,  ''  That  the  words  '  he  has 
been'  be  there  inserted,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
It  has  always  been  held  that  solicitors 
and  barristers  are  privileged  in  respect 
of  not  being  compelled  to  answer  on 
matters  within  their  knowledge  profes- 
sionally, and  I  presume  the  Government 
do  not  want  to  depart  from  that  prin- 
ciple. But  where  you  have  the  great 
body  of  the  priesthood  engaged  in  the 
agrarian  movement  in  Ireland,  I  think 
you  will  be  laying  up  for  yourselves  a 
large  store  of  trouble  if  you  do  not  also 
exempt  clergymen  from  the  operation 
of  the  clause.  If  this  Bill  is  put  for- 
ward harshly  against  Catholic  priests  in 
Ireland,  the  effect  will  be  that  the 
farmers  will  gather  in  the  sacristy  after 
mass  on  Sundays  and  pay  their  rents  to 
the  priests ;  and  the  war  will  be  carried 
on  in  that  way.  The  Government  have 
already  two  priests  in  prison ;  and  they 
have  lately  caught  another  who  is  in  a 
position  to  go  to  prison.  This  question 
with  regard  to  the  priests  has  caused 
great  trouble  here  and  abroad,  and  it 
will  have  a  most  disastrous  effect  if  you 
seek  to  get  the  priests  in  Ireland  to 
break  the  seals  of  the  Confessional ;  but 
to  send  priests  to  prison  for  refusing  to 
do  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  lead  to  the 
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worst  kind  of  war  in  Ireland— not  civil 
war,  but  it  would  load  to  all  kinds  of 
reprisals  if  priests  are  sent  to  prison  in 
this  way.  I  maintain  that  the  GoTern- 
xnent  do  not  want  the  priests  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  Confessional ;  hut  you 
have  in  Ireland  some  magistrates  who 
are  Orangemen,  and  who  are  full  of  re- 
ligious bigotry  against  the  priesthood. 
Supposing  Mr.  Holt  Waring  were  hold- 
ing a  meeting — he  would  be  delighted  to 
get  an  opportunity  of  committing  a 
Catholic  priest  to  gaol,  and  having  done 
it  he  would  thereby  produce  a  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  which  would  lead  to 
the  worst  possible  complication.  In 
India,  where  these  religious  difficulties 
arise,  you  are  most  delicate  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  concerned.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  you  allowed  a  person 
connected  with  a  particular  caste,  who 
was  sent  to  prison,  to  be  accompanied  by 
another  person  to  cook  his  food,  although 
the  second  man  had  not  done  anything 
at  all.  That  is  the  case  in  India,  where 
there  is  not  a  bigh-spirited  people ;  but 
a  population  of  150,000,000  who  have 
not  much  •  pluck,  or  they  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  governed  as  they 
are.  In  Ireland  that  is  not  the  case.  I 
am  discussing  this  in  an  abstract  spirit, 
and  I  say,  if  you  send  Catholic  priests 
to  gaol  for  refusing  to  break  the  seals 
of  the  Confessional,  that  govornment  in 
Ireland  will  not  be  a  very  convenient 
or  handy  thing  to  carry  on.  I  hope, 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  law  and 
order,  that  the  Government  will  accept 
the  Amendment  which  I  beg  to  move. 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of 
the  foregoing  Amendment,  to  insert  the 
words — 

"No  barrister,  solicitor,  or  clergyman  shall 
he  compelled  to  answer  any  question  on  any 
matter  respecting  which  such  person  shall  state 
he  has  acquired  the  information  sought  from 
him  in  the  course  of  his  professional  duties." — 
(Mr.   T.  M,  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted. '^ 

The  CHIEF  SECRETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manches- 
ter, E) :  The  view  of  the  Government  is 
that  the  passage  of  this  Bill  through 
the  House  does  not  offer  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  an  alteration  in  the  law  with 
regard  to  privilege.  We  are  not  of  opi- 
nion that  any  Proviso  is  necessary;  but 
to  make  it  clear  that  every  privilege 
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which  now  exists  will  apply  as  under 
the  ordinary  law,  we  are  prepared  to 
move  a  Proviso  to  the  effect  that  no 
witness  examined  under  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion which  he  may  lawfully  refuse  to 
answer  on  the  ground  of  privilege  if  he 
were  being  examined  as  a  witness  at 
the  trial  of  a  person  accused  of  an 
offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  That  would  not 
touch  the  priests. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  The  intention 
is  to  leave  the  Law  of  Privilege  exactly 
where  we  find  it,  and  that  the  witness 
examined  under  this  section  shall  have 
all  the  same  immunities  as  under  the 
present  law,  ''save  as  aforesaid/'  of 
course. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  The  present 
Primate  of  Armagh  was  sent  to  gaol  for 
a  long  period  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  the  Confessional. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  When  was 
that? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Twenty  years 
ago ;  but  the  law  has  not  been  altered 
since. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  We  do  not 
propose  to  alter  the  law;  and  the  in- 
variable custom  in  Ireland  is  to  respect 
the  secrets  of  the  Confessional.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  wants  us  to 
alter  the  law  by  putting  into  this  clause 
what  is  already  the  custom.  The  effect 
of  that  would  not  be  in  the  direction 
which  he  intends.  The  priests  are 
already  sufficiently  protected  by  custom  ; 
and  if  the  law  were  altered  as  the  hon. 
Member  proposes,  in  every  case  which  is 
not  covered  by  statute  the  custom  would 
break  down,  and  the  protection  be  less 
efficient  than  before.  I  hope  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  will  see  that  the 
Government  have  done  all  they  can 
reasonably  be  asked  to  do,  and  that  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  carry  out  his  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.)  :  I 
have  not  intervened  in  the  legal  ques- 
tions which  have  been  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill ;  but  I  think  the  pro- 
sent  is  one  in  which  a  layman  may  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion.  We  are 
now  about  to  introduce  into  Irish  Crimi- 
nal Law  a  system  of  procedure  which  is 
absolutely  unknown  in  England,  which 
exists  certainly  in  an  obsolete  form  in 
Scotland,  and  which  is  only  known  to 
have  been  applied  in  Ireland  in  extraor- 
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dinary  oases.  We  are  now  going  to 
deal  permanently  with  a  very  grave 
form  of  law;  and  although  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Euglish,  Irish,  or  Scotch 
practice  to  which  we  can  have  reference 
m  deciding  this  delicate  question,  there 
is  the  practice  of  France,  which  has 
been  established  many  years,  of  inquiry 
by  the  Juff$  d^ Irutruction,  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  process  of  taking  evi- 
dence in  Court.  They  are  extremely 
careful  in  this  matter  in  France,  and  it 
is  laid  down  that  there  shall  be  exempted 
from  examination  all  those  who  have 
acquired  knowledge  in  the  exorcise  of 
their  profession  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  be  put  to  them.  The 
classes  exempted  are  surgeons,  doctors, 
priests,  barristers,  solicitors,  and  nota- 
ries. Instead  of  having  immunity  in 
Court  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has  referred,  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the 
practice  which  experience  has  very  care- 
fally  bailt  up  in  France.  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  say  more,  but  I  would  press  upon 
the  Committee  to  consider  the  French 
practice  a  good  precedent  in  the  present 
instance 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes  us  to  assimilate  our  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  to  the  French  sys- 
tem in  this  particular ;  but  I  understand 
the  privilege  of  which  he  speaks  extends 
not  only  to  the  preliminary  inquiry,  but 
over  the  whole  French  system ;  and,  if 
so,  I  think  the  same  privilege  which  ex- 
tends to  the  statements  of  professional 
men  before  the  Ju^e  d* Instruction  also 
extends  to  them  in  open  Court.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  is  the  occasion  for 
altering  the  law,  nor  do  wo  think  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  Confessional  would 
be  guarded,  but  rather  the  reverse,  by 
the  proposal  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  made. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  What  I  propose  is 
to  use,  with  regard  to  the  professional 
persons  of  the  classes  named  when 
examined  on  these  inquiries,  the  same 
system  as  that  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  France  in  similar  cases.  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Jtiffe  d^ Instruction 
is  under  the  same  rule  as  that  taken  in 
open  Court,  because  the  evidence  in  the 
former  case  is  not  taken  on  oath,  and  it 


cannot  form  the  subject  of  a  charge  of 
perjury. 

Mr.  GEDGE  (Stockport) :  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  go  a  great  deid  be- 
yond the  case  put  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  he  proposes  that  ''no 
clergyman"  shall  be  compelled  to  an- 
swer with  regard  to  information  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  his  professional 
duties.  A  crime  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman, 
when  engaged  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties  in  baptizing,  visiting  the 
sick,  or  celebrating  the  Mass,  and  yet 
this  clause  would  protect  him  from  giving 
any  evidence  on  the  subject.  With  re- 
gard to  the  point  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Childers),  I 
suggest  that  you  can  scarcely  quote  the 
one  mild  feature  in  the  system  in  France 
of  examining  a  prisoner  before  the  Juge 
d* Instruction  in  the  hope  of  making  him 
commit  himself  as  a  reason  why  you 
should  adopt  that  one  mild  part  which 
happens  to  be  the  only  mild  one  in  that 
harsh  system. 

Mr.  MOLLOT  (King's  Co.,  Birr) : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  says  that  this  is 
not  the  proper  place  to  make  this  altera- 
tion in  the  law.  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tell  us  where  is  the  proper 
place  ?  This  is  surely  the  place,  because 
you  are  now  giving  to  a  non- judicial 
body  of  men  powers  which  are  not  exer- 
cised in  any  Court  of  Justice,  It  seems 
to  me  that  as  you  are  adding  something 
absolutely  new  to  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  time  to  put  in  all  necessary 
safeguards.  I  can  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  a  more  recent  instance  than 
that  of  the  Primate  of  Armagh  who  was 
sent  to  prison  some  20  years  ago.  A 
question  was  put  by  a  counsel  to  a 
priest,  which  he  said  he  could  not  an- 
swer ;  but  he  gave  as  the  reason  why  he 
could  not  answer  that  the  information 
was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Confessional. 
The  Judge  intimated  to  the  counsel  that 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  press  these 
questions ;  but  the  counsel  insisted  on 
his  right  to  put  the  question,  and  the 
Judge  said — 

**  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  power  to  compel 
the  question  not  to  be  put ;  but  I  am  bound  by 
law  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am 
compelled  to  punish  the  witness  for  not  an- 
swering the  question." 
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The  priest  was  then  imprisoned  in  his 
PDom  for  a    quarter  of  an  hour   or    so. 
That  happened  at  one  of  the  Courts  at 
Westminster,  where  the  Judge  took  a 
more  judicial  view  of  the  question  than 
would  be  taken  by  Eesident  Magistrates, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  half-pay  offi- 
cers.     My  hon.  Friend  said  there  are 
some  magistrates  who  would  press  these 
questions.     I  am  certain  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  them  who  would  not  do 
so  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  others  would 
press  these  questions  and   take    every 
possible  advantage  of  the  priests.     Is  it 
right  to  put  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  this  character — men  who  are  not 
trained  to  judicial  functions  ?    There  is 
no  one  in  this  country  or  in  this  House 
who  would  not  despise  the  priest  who 
gave    information    under    the    circum- 
stances.    We  want  to  avoid  these  con- 
flicts in  Court,  and  I  say  if  a  priest  is 
put  in  prison  for  refusing  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  Confessional,  you  will  have 
such  an  agitation  in  Ireland  as  you  have 
not  known  up  to  the  present  time.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  says  it  is  sufficient  that 
the    Government   should   declare  their 
view  of  the  matter,  than  a  prieist  should 
not  answer  these  questions ;  but  if  that 
is  their  view,   what  possible   objection 
can  they  have  to  putting  it  in  the  Bill  ? 
Will  it  create  any  difficulty,  or  will  it  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the 
Bill?    Certainly  not.    Well,  then,  if  the 
Amendment  is  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  can  you 
find  a  better  time  to  lay  down  in  law 
what  you  say  distinctly  is  your  own  opi- 
nion and   also   the  custom  ?    I  think, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  least  that 
the  Government  can  do  is  to  agree  to 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the   Member   for 
North  Longford. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
S.) :  With  regard  to  the  remark  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  that  this  is  not  the 
occasion  for  altering  the  law,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  this 
provision  would  not  be  an  alteration  of 
the  law.  It  would  be  applying  the 
Scotch  Law  to  the  clause.  An  hon. 
Member  had  asked  what  is  the  state 
of  the  Law  in  England.  It  is  that  a 
barrister  or  solicitor  has  the  right  to 
decline  to  answer  questions  with  regard 
to  matters  conveyed  to  them  in   con- 
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fidence  by  their  clients.  It  is  more 
strictly  speaking  the  privilege  of  the 
client,  and  is  so  recognized  by  the  law. 
But  there  is  no  similar  protection  with 
regard  to  communications  which  are 
made  by  an  ordinary  person  to  another 
professional  or  otherwise,  and  there  is 
no  such  exemption  in  the  case  of  clergy- 
men. So  far  from  that  being  so,  I  well 
recollect  a  case  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Hill  some  years  ago  at  York.  A  clergy- 
man was  asked  if  he  had  not  been  the 
medium  for  making  restitution  of  stolen 
property  and  from  whom  he  had  received 
it;  he  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution ;  he  refused  to  answer,  and  the 
Judge  committed  him  to  prison,  and  he 
was  kept  there  for  a  considerable  time. 
I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  that  this 
would  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  in 
these  days  in  our  Courts.  I  am  certain 
it  would  not ;  but  I  have  not  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  Courts  of  the 
Resident  Magistrates,  who  might  press 
similar  inquiries,  and  who  might  feel 
themselves  justified  in  doing  so,  and  in 
visiting  the  refusal  to  answer  them  with 
punishment.  I  do  not  see  any  reason, 
if  on  account  of  general  policy  it  is 
right  to  extend  the  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion to  barristers  and  solicitors,  why 
clergymen  should  not  bo  placed  in  the 
same  position,  which  is  all  that  the 
Amendment  asks  for. 

Mk.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  think  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  hardly, 
by  his  suggestion,  carry  out  the  object 
in  view.  He  admits  that  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  Law  in  England  and  Ireland 
will  not  now  abuse  the  existing  laws  in 
this  matter  ;  but  he  suggests  that  there 
are  some  Resident  Magistrates  who  will 
do  so.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  ill  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates. 

SiE  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  have 
never  attacked  the  Magistrates.  I  said  I 
was  not  certain  that  there  might  not  be 
such  Eesident  Magistrates. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  Then  I  will 
not  press  the  point.  I  point  out  that  at 
the  present  time  Resident  Magistrates 
have  the  power  of  examining  priests; 
but  if  you  put  into  this  Statute  that 
there  are  special  privileges  guarding  the 
secrecy  of  the  Confessional,  will  not  the 
Resident  Magistrates  immediately  make 
the  natural  inference  that  when  they  are 
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not  examininf^  under  this  Statute,  but 
under  the  existing  law,  they  may  press 
the  inquiries  which  it  is  the  object  of 
hon.  (lentlemen  opposite  to  prevent 
being  pressed ;  and  will  not  the  result 
be  that  instead  of  putting  up  a  barrier 
the  Amendment  will  pull  down  one 
which  already  exists,  and  which  might 
be  perfectly  effectual  in  guarding  against 
the  danger  that  is  feared.  I  hope  the 
hon.  ana  learned  Gentleman  will  look  at 
the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
g^ve  us,  at  all  events,  the  opportunity  of 
maintaining  the  practice  which  he  ad- 
mits to  be  general. 

Mr.  HUNTEK  (Aberdeen,  N.) :  I 
wish  to  invite  tho  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Scotch  Law  on  this  particular  point. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  Eng- 
lish Law,  clergymen  are  not  privileged, 
but  the  Scotch  Law  has  always  taken  a 
very  reasonable  view  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Alison  says — 

"Oar  law  latterly  disowns  any  attempt  to  make 
a  clorg3nnan  of  any  religious  persuasion  what- 
ever divulge  any  confession  made  to  him  in  the 
coarse  of  religious  visits,  or  for  the  sake  of 
spiritaal  consolation.  ..." 

I  suggest  that  the  Government  should 
take  this  opportunity  of  putting  the  law 
right  where  it  is  wrong,  with  regard  to 
Ireland  and  England.  It  was  the 
Canon  Law  that  a  clergyman  should 
not  divulge  any  confession  made  to  him ; 
but  as  bigotry  is  stronger  than  common 
sense,  I  suspect  that  there  is  an  element 
of  the  former  underlying  the  absence  of 
this  protection  for  clergymen  in  the  or- 
dinarv  law 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  object  of  the  Amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Resident  Magistrates  a 
finger  post  to  direct  them.  There  is  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  the  Courts  of  Inquiry.  The 
Court  of  Inquiry  is  working  in  the 
dark,  but  in  the  Courts  of  liaw  every- 
thing goes  on  in  daylight.  A  man  may 
be  summoned  into  the  room  of  the  Be- 
sident  Magistrate,  questioned,  and  sent 
to  prison  if  he  refuses  to  answer.  The 
priest  has  no  protection  whatever.  I 
remind  the  Committee  of  the  words  of 
the  oath  of  the  Orange  Order — **  You 
swear  to  extirpate  Popery."  [  ^^*^*  ^J 
*'  No,  no !  "  ]  That  is  part  of  the  oath  of 
the  Orange  Order.  [An  hon.  Membbb  : 
Never.]  I  venture  to  say  that  that  oath 
was  sworn  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


the  Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, when  he  joined  the  Order  three 
years  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.):  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Longford  my  emphatic  contradiction. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  I  believe  his  sincerity  is  so 
great  that  if  he  had  lived  300  years  ago 
he  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake, 
or  would  have  burned  somebody  else. 
Now,  this  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be 
treated  by  the  Government  on  a  serious 
basis.  The  Besident  Magistrates  in  Ire- 
land are  dismissible  at  pleasure ;  they 
are  not  like  the  Judges,  who  can  defend 
themselves ;  their  salaries,  and  their 
increase  of  salary,  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  Executive.  If  you  have  a  Tory 
Government  in  power,  of  course,  when 
they  have  priests  to  deal  with  whom 
they  think  unruly  subjects,  the  magis- 
trates will  endeavour  to  find  some  pre- 
text for  putting  them  in  prison.  Lord 
Palmerston,  when  he  was  hunting  priests 
in  Ireland,  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  there 
is  this  passage — 

*'  I  wish  you  could  catch  a  priest  amongst 
them,  like  a  ptarmigan  in  a  bag  of  grouse." 

If  that  was  written  by  Lord  Palmerston 
in  his  calm  moments  in  the  secrecy  of 
his  closet,  what  may  we  expect  from 
the  administration  of  magistrates  who 
are  Orangemen,  who,  as  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  tells  us,  will,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  tyrannize  over  and  op- 
press the  people.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
Besident  Magistrates  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  are  either  promoted 
policemen  or  half-pay  officers.  The  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland  was  sent  to  gaol,  and 
remained  there  a  long  time,  for  refusing 
to  answer  a  question  touching  the 
secrets  of  the  Confessional.  The  Go- 
vernment say  that  occurred  20  years 
ago.  Yes;  but  the  law  remains  un- 
altered ;  and  if  a  Judge  in  the  Superior 
Courts  in  Ireland  acted  in  that  way  with 
regard  to  a  Prelate  who  is  certainly  as 
saintly  a  man  as  ever  existed  in  the 
country,  what  would  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  red-hot  Orangemen  who  are 
magistrates  ?  Why  do  you  break  the 
seals  of  the  Confessional?  What  has 
the  unworthy  profession  to  which  I 
belong  done  that  it  should  be  singled 
out  for  special  recognition  ?  What  are 
barristers  that  they  should  be  protected  ? 

ISwenth  Night.'] 
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What  is  that  most  mundane  profession 
to  that  spiritaal  profession  which  appeals 
to  men's  consciences  and  hearts,  and 
which,  hy  your  Bill,  is  to  he  left  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  Eesident  Magistrates  ? 
This  is  the  very  case  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment can  shut  our  mouths  by  the 
cloture;  because,  certainly  as  long  as 
we  haye  the  right  to  protest  we  shall 
protest  against  priests  being  sent  for  to 
answer  inquiries  before  Orange  Magis- 
trates, and  being  committed  to  prison  for 
refusing  to  reveal  things  of  which  they 
can  only  derive  any  information  through 
the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties. 

Mr.  DE  lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid): 
Perhaps,  as  a  Catholic,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state  my  opinion  that  the  Catholic 
priests  of  this  country  do  not  wish  any 
exceptional  legislation  to  be  made  on 
their  behalf,  especially  on  a  matter 
which  is  so  essentially  a  part  of  their 
sacred  duty  as  confession.  I  speak  with 
some  trepidation  upon  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  see  before  me  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone),  and  it  is  not 
many  years  ago  since  he  used  all  the 
arts  of  his  rhetoric,  and  published  some 
pamphlets  to  make  out  tne  case  that  the 
Catholic  religion  was  dangerous  to  the 
State.  Now,  there  has  been  raging  in 
Germany,  for  several  years  past,  a  con- 
flict called  the  CuHur-kampf.  I  was  in 
Germany  when  that  question  was  before 
the  people,  and  the  contention  of  Prince 
Bismarck  was  that  the  Catholic  religion 
was  necessarily  such  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  danger  to  the  State.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  held  this  opinion  also, 
and  he  laid  down  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  a  most  dangerous  religion 
in  the  speech  which  he  made  against 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  must  invite  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  confine  himself  more 
closely  to  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee. 

Mb.  DE  LISLE :  I  did  not  wish  to 
wander  from  the  point  in  dispute,  but  I 
wanted  to  show  that  owing  to  the  pre- 
judices which  exist  against  us  as  a 
religious  body,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  religion  if 
any  exceptional  legislation  were  passed, 
especially  with  regard  to  this  question  of 
confession,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve our  dergy,  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
raise  the    prejudice    which   would   be 

Mr.  T,  M.  Healy 


created  in  the  minds  of  men,  would 
prefer  that  the  law  should  remain  as  it 
IS  at  present;  and  that  they  would,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  suffer,  think  it 
better  to  go  to  prison,  because  it  is  part 
of  their  faith  that  those  who  suffer  here 
for  justice  sake  will  receive  their  reward 
elsewhere.  The  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
refers  to  clergymen  without  distinction. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  It  is  because  I 
did  not  wish  to  give  offence  to  Protestant 
feeling  in  the  House  that  I  have  not  put 
other  words  on  the  Paper. 

Mb.  DE  LISLE :  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  uses  the 
words  in  his  speech  he  might  just  as 
well  put  them  on  the  Paper.  I  say  that 
the  clause,  as  it  stands,  will  cover  all  that 
the  clergymen  of  our  Church  wish  to  en- 
joy, which  is  the  same  amount  of  privi- 
lege and  no  more  than  is  enjoyed  by 
barristers,  solicitors,  and  doctors  ;  and 
I,  for  one,  shall  vote  against  any  such 
exemption  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edinburgh, 
Mid  Lothian):  Unfortunately,  the  dis- 
cursive nature  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  has  led  him  into  an  illustration 
of  his  argument  which  you,  Sir,  with  the 
full  assent  of  the  Committee,  at  once 
checked.  In  deference  to  that  j udgment, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  will  only  observe  that 
there  was  not  a  word  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  on  the  subject  of  my 
pamphlet  that  was  accurate.  This 
shows  either  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  never  read  it — which  is  perfectly 
excusable^-or  that  he  has  forgotten  it, 
which  is  entirely  natural  and  proper,  or 
that  he  thought  fit  to  refer  to  it  on  the 
chance  of  not  being  contradicted,  which 
I  cannot  say  is  either  natural  or  proper. 

Mb.  DE  LISLE  :  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I 
have  forgotten  his  pamphlets,  because  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  them 
last  night.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  remember  that  I  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  very  kindly 
of  my  father's  reply  to  the  attack  which 
was  made  upon  his  Church. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  —  [The 
Chaibman  :  Order,  order !  ] — I  am  not 
going  to  break  your  ruling,  Sir,  because 
I  intend  to  confine  myself  strictly  to 
contradictions.     As  the  boo.  Member 
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refers  to  one  whom  I  revere  in  common 
with  himself,  I  say  I  am  not  aware  of 
anj  reply  to  what  he  calls  my  attack  on 
his  Ohorch. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) :  I 
protest  against  its  being  considered  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Leicestershire 
(Mr.  De  Lisle)  is  expressing  anything 
more  than  his  personal  sentiments  upon 
this  subject.  I  totally  differ  from  tho 
views  of  the  hon.  GeDtleman  upon  this 
question.  The  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  refers  to  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations,  although,  as  the 
hon.  Member  went  on  to  say,  that  it  did 
not  refer  to  Catholics  specially.  I  say, 
speaking  with  knowledge  in  this  matter, 
that  the  Catholic  priests  will  look  upon 
this  Amendment  as  a  fair  and  honest 
protection  to  which  they  are  entitled ; 
and  I  point  out  that  if  hon.  Members 
vote  against  this  Amendment  they  will 
be  voting  against  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  Catholic  priests,  but  of  the  ministers 
of  every  Denomination  in  the  country. 
Of  course,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  he 
he  expresses  simply  his  own  individual 
opinion,  that  is  another  matter ;  but 
then  I  do  not  see  the  object  of  his  getting 
up.  We  Catholics  do  look  upon  this  as 
a  most  important  Amendment.  It  is  one 
which,  I  think,  we  are  entitled  to  urge 
upon  the  Government,  and,  if  the  Go- 
vernment decline  to  accept  it,  it  will  bo 
taken  by  the  Catholics  of  the  three  King- 
doms as  an  indication  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  leave  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  we  have  every 
reason  to  fear  will  use  it  in  the  way  we 
have  indicated. 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL:  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  misap- 
prehension from  the  mind  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  De  Lisle). 
He  said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  which  I 
also  belong,  do  not  desire  any  special 
protection.  But  I  point  out  that  this 
Amendment  applies  equally  to  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations.  As  my 
hon.  Friend  on  these  Benches  has  pointed 
out,  the  protection  already  exists  under 
the  Scotch  Law ;  and,  further,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  exemption  proposed  to  be 
given  to  clergymen  of  all  Denominations 
rests  not  upon  their  sacerdotal  character 
at  all,  but  upon  the  fact  that  they  are, 
in  common  with  physicians,  solicitors, 
and  barristers,  persons  to  whom  confi- 


dential communications  are  likely  to  be 
made.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be 
for  tho  general  interest  of  the  community 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  making 
disclosure  of  what  is  told  them. 

Me.  JOHN  0»CONNOR  (Tipperary, 
S.) :  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  priest  to  acquire  information  which 
he  may  consider  confidential  otherwise 
than  in  the  Confessional.    In  the  case  of 
Father  Keller,  who  is  imprisoned  for  not 
answering  questions  put  to  him  in  Court, 
we  obtained  the  opinion  of  a  very  cele- 
brated lawyer  in  France.    And,  in  refer- 
once  to  Father  Koller^s  refusal  to  be 
examined,  he  stated    that  it    was  the 
practice  of  the   Courts  of  preliminary 
inquiry  in  Franco  to  consider  that  all 
information  which  a  priest  may  receive 
in  his  ordinary  daily  vocations  should 
be  respected  in  the  same  way  as  if  they 
were  received  in  confession.     We  do  not 
dosire  to  protect  the  Confessional,  be- 
cause there  is  no  nocesslty  for  that,  for 
no  priest  would  answer  with  respect  to 
information  received  in  that  way — ^the 
Confessional   would  be   well   defended 
without  our  assistance.     We  are  asking 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of   families   who    consult  the 
priests    on    matters    concerning    their 
children.      Again,     there    are    parish 
matters  which  place  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  priest,  and  all  these 
are  hold  to  be  as  sacred,  or  almost  as 
sacred,  by  the  priest  as  any  communica- 
tion made  to  him  in  confession,  and  he 
is  quite  ready  to  undergo  any  amount  of 
inconvenience  rather  than  divulge  them. 
If  the  Government  look  to  the  occur- 
rences which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  Ireland,  they  will  find  that  the  police 
force,  who  have  resisted  evrery  attempt 
hitherto  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
affecting  them,  have,  the  moment  the 
Government  laid  hands  on  the  priests, 
resigned  in  considerable  numbers.  Now, 
if  this  Bill  goes  into  law  in  its  present 
form,  it  will  tend  in  the  same  direction, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  resignations  in  conse- 
quence.    I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  not  accept  this  Amend- 
ment.    I  believe  they  are  acting  very 
unwisely  in  striking  at  the  confidence 
which  exists  between  the  people  and  the 
priests  in  Ireland,  which  has  done  more 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
than  any  Act  which  can  be  put  in  opera- 
tion by  the  Government. 

ISeventh  NigU."] 
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Mr.  P.  J.  POWER  (Waterford,  E.) : 
It  is,  I  think,  well  for  the  Oommittee  to 
understand  the  position  with  regard  to 
this  question.     Prev'ious  to  the  last  Di- 
vision, we  asked  the  Committee  to  say 
that  no  unlawful  question  should  be 
asked,  and  we  tried  to   get  the  word 
**  lawful  "   inserted.      The    Committee 
were  not  of  our  opinion,  and  decided 
that  any  question,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
may  be  asked  a  witness,  and  that  the 
witness    must    answer    the    question. 
We  are  now  asked  to  believe  that  the 
men  who  administer  this  Act  will  respect 
the  position  of  the  priests  in  Ireland. 
We  know   from   sad    experience   that 
these  Stipendiary  Magistrates  are  not 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  we  know  well 
the  nature  of  the  questions  they  will 
put.     They  are  to  be  the  judges  as  to 
whether  a  question  is  a  leading  question 
or  not.     It  is  preposterous  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  to  ask  these  questions 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  judges  of 
whether  the  questions  are  leading  or  not. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Besident  Magistrates  who  will  have  to 
carry  out  these  inquisitorial  Courts  are 
Orangemen,  and  we  know  that  they  can 
use  the  powers  of  the  private  inquiry 
to   endeavour  to  extract  answers  from 
priests  that  would  be  injurious  to  the 
csreed  to  which  these  Orange  gentlemen 
are  so  much  opposed.     We  will  admit 
that   there  is   a  certain   sprinkling  of 
Catholics  on  the  Bench  in  Ireland  ;  but, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  prefer 
the  Orangemen  on  the   Bench   to  the 
"CawthoGcs" — as  we  call  them — who 
disgrace  that  Bench,  and  who  cater  to 
the  prejudices  of  their  opponents  by  try- 
ing to  insult  the  religion  to  which  they 
belong.     So  far  as  we   are  concerned, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  a  priest  were  brought  before  some 
of  these  private  inquiries,  he  would  re- 
ceive more  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
Orangemen  of  the  class  oi  Gentlemen 
Bitting  opposite   than   he  would   from 
some  of  those  ''  Cawtholics,"  who  are  a 
disgprace  to  their  creed.     It  is  evident 
from  the  remarks   which    have  fallen 
from  the  Government  side  of  the  House, 
that  they  are  going  to  grant  this  privi- 
lege to  attorneys,  barristers,  and  even 
to  the  police.     We  had  an  instance  of 
that  not  long  since,  when  a  policeman  at 
an  inquiry  refused  to  answer  questions  ; 
and  we  submit  that  the  privilege  ex- 
tended   to    attorneys,    barristers,   and 


police  should  be  allowed  to  the'priests  of 
our  Church.  I  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Sir,  that  the  Government  would 
do  well  to  accept  this  Amendment,  and 
not  further  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
Catholic  people  by  outraging  the  clergy 
to  whom  those  people  have  proved  their 
attachment  through  long  centuries. 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
there  is  really  nothing  in  the  Amend- 
ment we  are  discussing  which  brings  out 
anything  connected  with  sectarianism  or 
anything  connected  with  the  Confessional 
or  with  Catholic  priests.    The  Amend- 
ment affects  all  clergymen  alike — the 
clergymen  of  the  Protestant  religion,  as 
well  as  the  clergymen  of  the  Catholic 
religion.     This  Amendment  will  protect 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Belfast  (Mr. 
Johnston) — who  is  a  divine  of  his  own 
Church — as  well  as  Catholic  priests.  Be- 
sides, this  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will 
exist  for  a   considerable    period.      It 
may  have  to  be  put  in  force  by  an  Irish 
Government ;  and  if  it  were,  we  should 
find    this    clause    a    useful    protection 
against  the  Kanes  and  the  Hannas  who 
disturbed  the  public  peace  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.     So  that  really  raising  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  con- 
nection with  this  clause  is  beside  the 
purpose.     Of  course,  we  are  aware  of 
this,  that  from  time  to  time  clergymen 
have  been  examined,  principally  Catholic 
clergymen,  who  are  more  numerous  than 
others  in  Ireland.    We  are  aware  that 
they  have   been    examined,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court 
for  refusing  to  answer  certain  questions 
put  to  them  ;  but  the  ordinary  law  does 
not  prevent  these  gentlemen  from  being 
sent  to   gaol.     The  ordinary  law  em- 
powers magistrates    to    send   them   to 
prison.     That  is  an  open  question,  and 
has  not  been  generally  discussed  or  ap- 
proached ;  but  this  is  a  definite  law  we 
are  asked  to  pass,  and  these  examina- 
tions are  not  conducted  in  open  Court, 
but  in  secret.     The  circumstances  are 
altogether  different ;  and  what  may  be 
good  in  the  case  of  an  examination  in 
open  Court,  may  be  altogether  bad  and 
unsound  in  the  case  of  a  secret  inquiry. 
These  gentlemen  will  be  brought  into  a 
room  where  the  Officer  who  is  presiding 
holds  a  secret  inquiry,  an  inquiry  from 
which  all  the  public  are  excluded,  and 
the  only  record  of  which  will  be  made 
by  a  person  appointed  by  the  presiding 
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magistrate,  or  by  the  penon  who  ap- 
pointed the  presiding  magistrate.  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  the  scope  of  the  examination  which 
this  secret  official  should  be  entitled  to 
porsue  should  be  limited.  The  only  ob- 
jection I  take  to  the  Proviso  under  dis- 
cussion is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
plete. Under  the  French  Law,  phy- 
sicians are  protected  from  answering 
questions  of  this  character,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  physicians  in  Ireland  should 
not  be  similarly  protected.  I  can  under- 
stand some  of  the  people  of  Ireland  en- 
trusting secrets  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner),  and  I  do  not 
see  why  he  should  not  have  protection. 
I  certainly  think  we  might  extend  this 
protection  to  others  besides  solicitors, 
barristers,  and  clergymen.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  proposal  of  the  Bill  and  the 
existing  law  under  which  these  exami- 
nations take  place  in  open  Court;  but 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Aberdeen 
(Mr.  Hunter)  has  pointed  out,  very  np- 

gropriately,  as  I  think,  the  state  of  the 
cotch  Law.  The  Scotch  Law  affords 
absolute  protection  not  only  in  private 
examinations,  but  also  in  public  exami- 
nations, to  all  clergymen  of  any  Deno- 
mination whatever,  on  grounds  of  public 
policy.  It  is  considered  unwise  that 
clergymen  who  have  secrets  entrusted  to 
them  as  clergymen,  and  not  as  citizens, 
should  be  dragged  before  a  Court  of 
Law,  in  order  to  have  their  secrets 
pumped  out  of  them.  I  think  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  an  exception  of  this 
Kind  in  the  Bill  will  commend  itself  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  House  gene- 
rally. The  Government  should  endea- 
vour to  make  the  question  of  privilege 
definite  in  the  Bill.  I  do  not  think  that 
their  proposal  is  at  all  sufficient;  be- 
sides, so  far  as  it  goes,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  it  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  can  only 
see,  in  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
accept  the  Amendment,  that  which  is 
observable  in  their  refusal  to  accept  all 
our  Amendments — namely,  the  fault 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  certain  portion 
of  the  House.  If  it  is  attempted  to  con- 
fuse the  issue  by  raising  a  debate  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  priest,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Amendment  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  Catholic  priest  than 
it  has  to  do  with  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man or  any  other  clergyman.     It  will 


extend  to  Turks,  Jews,  Mahomedans, 
and  the  clergy  of  every  other  religious 
persuasion.  I  do  not  see  what  reason 
can  be  urged  against  the  acceptance  of 
this  Proviso.  The  Government  should 
not  forget  that  it  by  no  means  invades 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinary  law  in  Ire- 
land or  England  in  regard  to  examina- 
tion in  open  Court,  and  that  it  is  only 
meant  for  protection  in  secret  Courts — 
Courts  which  are  altogether  unknown  to 
Euglish  Law,  which  were  only  once 
temporarily  established  in  Ireland,  and 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  establish  there 
permanently. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork,  Co.,  Mid) :  I 
think  the  Government  ought  to  give  some 
consideration  to  this  Amendment.  This 
Bill  that  wo  have  now  under  considera- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  a  Bill  for  the  pro- 
motion of  law  and  order  in  Ireland. 
Goodness  knows  we  have  had  these  words 
often  and  often  reiterated,  stalely  reite- 
rated day  after  day.  Then,  surely,  if 
they  have  any  desire  to  promote  law  and 
order  in  the  country,  they  will  make  the 
alteration  in  the  Bill  which  this  Amend- 
ment practically  provides  for.  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  remark  which  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Leicester- 
shire (Mr.  De  Lisle).  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  there  was  only  one  point 
that  afforded  me  any  consolation  whatever, 
as  regards  the  character  of  his  remarks, 
and  that  was  his  German  pronunciation, 
which  was  excellent.  As  regards  the 
remarks  themselves,  I  cannot  congratu- 
late the  hon.  Member  upon  them.  He 
certainly  brought  a  distinct  charge  of 
cowardly  conduct  against  the  clergy  of 
his  own  religion.  He  said — I  will  quote 
his  words,  for  I  took  them  down — **  rather 
than  raise  a  prejudice  against  them 
they  would  sooner  let  the  law  remain 
where  it  was."  He  says,  in  effect,  that 
the  priests  of  his  own  country  would  suffer 
indignity  rather  than  have  a  prejudice 
raised  against  them.  If  that  is  not 
charging  the  clergy  of  his  own  religion 
with  cowardice  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  recon- 
sider these  words,  and  that  he  will  retract 
and  withdraw  them.  He  spoke  as  if  he 
were  the  Catholic  representative  of  a 
Protestant  constituency.  Well,  I  happen 
to  be  a  Protestant  representative  of  an 
extremely  ultra- Catholic  constituency. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  is  always  fond  of 
posing  as  a  Catholic  champion.  Just 
now  he  stated  that  he  really  did  not  in- 
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tend  to  pose  as  a  Catholic  cliampion — as 
a  Representative  of  Catholic  opinion  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  but  what  did  he 
say  ?  He  turned  round  to  the  few  Gen- 
tlemen on  those  Benches  and  said  they 
were  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  their 
Catholic  constituents  if  they  voted  against 
this  clause,  they  might  take  his  word  for 
it;  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
he  subsequently  proceeded  to  devour  his 
words  was  more  amusing  than  anything 
else.  I  trust  the  hon.  Member  when  next 
he  makes  remarks  will  do  so  without  in- 
dulging in  that  jocular  spirit  he  indulged 
in  just  now.  I  have  risen,  however,  not 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  which  I  have  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  but  to  ask 
the  Committee  to  consider  the  proposal 
now  made.  Hon.  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen should  have  seen  what  was  the 
effect  produced  in  Ireland,  not  in  one 
part  of  Ireland,  but  from  the  Town  of 
Youghal  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  when 
that  reverend  gentleman.  Father  Keller, 
was  dragged  up  at  Youghal  and  incar- 
cerated in  Xilmainham  Prison — and,  as 
I  am  informed,  incarcerated  on  the  order 
of  an  Orangeman.  Is  this  sort  of  thing 
going  to  be  carried  on  ?  I  am  informed 
that  it  will  be  carried  on.  I  have  known 
for  a  number  of  years  a  gpreat  many  of 
these  Stipendiary  Magistrates.  I  do  not 
wish  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  this  Com- 
mittee— I  do  not  like  to  overstep  the  lines 
that  are  laid  down  for  the  maintenance 
of  proper  debate  ;  but  I  could  tell  you,  if 
I  liked,  what  actually  many  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  stated  in  different  parts  of 
Cork  where  I  have  met  them.  I  am 
certain  that  when  this  Crimes  Act  is 
brought  into  play  one  of  the  first  things 
that  will  be  done  by  many  of  these 
people 

An  hon.  Member  :  And  done  to  you. 

Dr.  tanner  :  Yes ;  I  know  the  hon. 
Member  would  only  be  too  delighted  if 
it  were  done  to  me.  Perhaps  his  wish 
may  be  gratified  ;  and  if  it  is  he  may  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
I  say  this,  that  one  ol  the  first  things 
which  will  be  done — if  the  pluck  of  the 
Government  continues,  and  their  stern 
fortitude  does  not  ooze  out  at  their  finger 
tips,  as  I  believe  it  will,  for  I  know  the 
stuff  they  are  made  of — will  be  to  incar- 
cerate a  considerable  number  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  I  say  every  one  of  the 
maintainers  of  true  law  and    order — 

Dr.  Tanner 


[^Lauffhter.l  Well,  of  course,  I  know  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  laughs  at  me 
considers  the  stirring  up  of  hostility  and 
strife  in  the  North  of  Ireland  law  and 
order.  It  may  be  law  and  order  accord- 
ing to  his  notion  of  law  and  order.  I  feel 
no  hostility  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  or  any 
of  his  followers.  I  maintain  that  in  Ire- 
land the  proper  plan  of  proceeding  and 
of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
instead  of  going  on  in  that  way,  stirring 
up  faction  and  opposition,  and  Orange 
riots,  is  to  give  them  the  system  of  go- 
vernment they  want,  and  which  they  are 
sure  to  get  in  the  end.  The  Government 
should  pay  attention  to  this  Amendment, 
and  not  only  pass  it  in  its  present  form, 
but  in  an  extended  form,  in  view  of  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
from  these  Benches,  and  who  clearly 
pointed  out  what  is  the  law  in  France — 
that  not  only  barristers,  solicitors,  and 
clergymen  are  excluded  from  examina- 
tion into  the  secrets  confided  to  them  in 
their  professional  capacity,  but  doctors 
also.  In  Ireland,  also,  these  gentlemen 
should  be  protected  against  being  forced 
to  divulge  any  information  which  they 
may  have  obtained  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  duties.  I  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  in  this  matter  there  is  in- 
volved, morally  speaking,  not  merely  a 
legal  rule,  but  a  far  higher  rule,  a  grand, 
unwritten  code  of  honour,  by  which 
every  professional  man,  whether  bar- 
rister, solicitor,  physician,  or,  highest  of 
all,  clergyman,  will  feel  himself  bound. 
Whether  the  Government  accepts  this 
Amendment  or  not,  professional  gen- 
tlemen will  be  bound  by  that  code  of 
honour,  aye,  even  though,  in  their 
loyalty  to  it,  they  break  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  W.  EEDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.) :  I  hope  no  hon.  Member  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  will  be  induced 
to  record  a  vote  against  this  Amendment 
under  a  wrong  impression.  There  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  make  hon.  Mem- 
bers representing  English  constituencies 
believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Members 
in  this  quarter  of  the  House  to  hold 
Catholic  clergymen  in  Ireland  excused 
from  the  liabilities  and  responsibilities 
of  ordinary  citizens  in  the  country. 
People  have  repeatedly  attempted  to 
show  that  we  desire  to  make  priests  in 
Ireland  free  from  the  ordinaiy  respon* 
sibilities  of  citizenship ;  and,  therefore, 
I  can  conceive  that  it  is  quite  likely  that 
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Kon.  Members  opposite  may  be  induced 
to  Tote  against  this  clause,  under  the 
impreesion  that  we  are  in  reality  endea- 
Touring  to  free,  unduly,  the  Catholic 
prieathood  in  Ireland  from  the  respon- 
Bibilities  which  they  owe  to  the  country 
as  citizens.  Now,  nothing  more  erro- 
neous could  possibly  be  conceived.  We 
do  not  for  a  single  moment  wieh  to  main- 
tain that  the  priests  in  Ireland  are  not  as 
liable  as  any  other  citizens  in  the  country 
to  help  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  from  those 
Benches — and  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  liberal  views  that  we  hold  with  re- 
gard to  religious  matters — to  attempt  for 
a  single  moment  to  argue  that  a  man, 
because  he  was  a  Catholic  priest,  should 
be  freed  from  the  ordinary  responsi- 
bilities of  citizens  of  the  country.  There- 
fore, that  is  not  what  the  Amendment 
proposes  at  all ;  and  that  argument,  I 
think,  should  not  induce  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  to  record  a  vote  against 
this  proposal  which  deals  with  quite  a 
different  matter.  Sir,  all  that  this 
Amendment  proposes  is  that  when  a 
secret  inquiry  is  held,  a  clergyman, 
whether  he  be  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
shall  not  be  unduly 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  W.  EEDMOND  :  When  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  Motion  for  a  Count, 
I  was  saying  that  I  hoped  hon.  Members 
opposite  would  not  be  induced  to  Tote 
against  this  Amendment  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  wish  to  excuse  the 
Uatholio  priest  in  Ireland  from  his  ordi- 
nary duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than 
that  idea,  and  that  idea  is  not  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy). 
The  Amendment  simply  means  that 
when  the  secret  inquiry  is  making  its 
iuTestigation,  the  priest  or  clergyman, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  shall  be 
excused  from  answering  questions  with 
regard  to  information  which  may  have 
come  to  him  whilst  exercising  his  office 
amongst  the  people.  Now,  nobody 
objects  in  the  slightest  degree  to  a 
clergyman,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, being  asked  to  throw  light  upon 
any  investigation  having  for  its  object 


the  finding  out  of  criminals  and  the 
putting  down  of  crime;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  so  far  from  objecting  to  help 
in  the  investigation  of  crime  in  the 
country,  the  Catholic  priesthood  would 
be  very  glad  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  always  done  eyery thing  in  their 
power  to  put  down  crime  in  Ireland,  and 
to  induce  the  people  to  confine  them- 
selves to  lawful  courses  of  action  in 
struggling  for  their  rights  and  their  re- 
forms. This  being  so,  nobody  for  a 
moment  will  attempt  to  maintain  that 
there  would  be  any  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  clergyman,  any  more  than  on 
the  part  of  any  other  citizen,  to  do  what 
he  fairly  and  reasonably  could  to  help 
in  the  investigation  of  crime.  What 
this  Amendment  is  framed  for  is  this — 
to  prevent  a  magistrate  who  calls  a 
clergyman  before  him  at  a  secret  inquiry 
from  being  able  to  send  him  to  prison 
for  refusing  to  answer  a  question  which 
the  clergyman  feels  his  conscience  will 
not  allow  him  to  answer.  I  can  quite 
understand  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
whose  information  regarding  Ireland  is 
j  extremely  small,  being  loath  to  believe 
I  that  there  are  any  men  in  the  country, 
either  Resident  Magistrates  or  any  class 
of  the  community,  who  would  so  far 
forget  themselves  as  to  basely  endeavour 
to  get  information  by  unworthy  means 
from  a  clergyman,  and  at  the  cost  of  that 
clergyman's  self-respect.  But,  Sir,  we, 
who  know  what  occurs  in  Ireland, 
know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  which  certain  people  in 
that  country,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
what  magistrates  in  that  country,  both 
Eesident  and  ordinary  Magistrates,  will 
not  do  in  order  to  inconyenience,  and, 
in  very  many  cases,  absolutely  to  insult 
the  clergy  of  the  country,  parti  sularly, 
and  almost  exclusively,  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Now,  I  will  just  relate  what 
occurred  at  an  Election  in  the  consti- 
tuency which  I  represent,  and  I  belieye, 
Sir,  that  the  relation  of  this  fact  will  do 
much  to  illustrate  what  it  is  that  we  fear 
when  we  propose  this  Amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  clergy- 
men of  Ireland  from  unfair  persecution 
and  cross-examination  under  the  secret 
inquiry  of  the  Besident  Magistrates  of 
the  country.  I  represent  a  constituency. 
Sir,  which  is  equally  composed  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants ;  and,  represent- 
ing such  a  constituency,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that   I   believe   both  my 
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Catholic  and  Protestant  constituents 
would  highly,  and  do  highly,  approve 
of  this  Amendment,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  safeguarding  of  Protestant 
clergymen  as  well  as  Catholic  clergy- 
men. I  know  very  well  that  while  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Protestant  constituency 
I  represent,  and,  I  believe,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  are 
disposed  to  treat  Catholic  clergymen  as 
equals,  and  as  gentlemon,  and  as  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  while  I  freely  acknowledge 
that  with  pleasure,  I  am  also  obliged  to 
say  that  there  are  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land certain  men  bound  up  in  the 
meshes  of  Orangeism  who  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  humiliate  and  insult  Catholics 
— Catholic  clergymen  especially.  Why, 
Sir,  in  the  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Orange  Committee  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh  against  my  Election  last 
year,  it  was  freely  stated  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  most  unblushing  manner, 
that  the  priests  who  were  supporting 
me  at  that  Election  were  responsible  for 
the  outrages  and  crimes  which  have 
stained  the  history  of  the  country  during 
recent  years;  and  it  was,  moreover, 
stated  that  if  there  was  any  power 
which  could  make  a  priest  divulge  the 
secrets  of  the  Confessional  in  Ireland, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  to 
justice  a  great  many  of  the  criminals. 
Well,  Sir,  I  need  hardly  say  that,  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  was  a  most  out- 
rageous and  infamous  and  groundless 
statement,  and  that,  as  such,  it  was 
taken,  not  alone  by  the  Catholics,  but 
by  the  Protestant  people  of  my  consti- 
tuency. I  know  very  well  that  a  great 
many  Protestants  were  quite  as  indig- 
nant as  the  Catholics  at  such  a  thing 
being  said  against  their  fellow-citizens 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  But  this  goes 
to  prove  that  there  is  in  the  Province  of 
Ulster  a  minority  which  goes,  to  some 
extent,  over  the  other  Provinces — a 
minority  which  is  so  embittered  and 
filled  with  so  much  hatred  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  that  there  is  nothing 
they  will  stop  at  to  humiliate  the  minis- 
ters of  that  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  and  this  I  say,  Sir,  goes  to 
prove  that  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  safeguard  for  clergy- 
men when  they  are  unceremoniously 
dragged  before  this  secret  inquisition 
presided  over  by  the  Kesident  Magis- 
trate. It  has  been  stated  that  a  great 
many  of  the  Besident  Magistrates  of 
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Ireland  are  Orangemen.  There  are  some 
few  Catholics  amongst  them ;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  them,  if  they  are  not 
Orangemen  themselves,  are  influenced 
in  their  surroundings  by  Orangemen ; 
and  I  am  certain  that,  more  especially 
in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  every  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  who  holds  a  secret  in- 
quiry court  will  be  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  surrounding  landlords, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
pass  their  daily  lives.  Whether  they 
are  intense  Orangemen  or  not,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  call  up  indiscrimi- 
nately— right,  left,  and  centre— the  Ca- 
tholic priests  of  the  country,  to  question 
them  upon  matters  not  relating  to  crime 
at  all,  and  to  endeavour  to  insult  them 
by  asking  them  questions  as  to  matters 
upon  which  they  could  not  give  infor- 
mation except  in  the  way  of  their  call- 
ing. That  is  a  thing  the  Government 
ought  to  safeguard  against.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  infamous  that  the  priests 
in  Ireland — men  whose  lives  are  blame- 
less, and  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  put  down  crime— should  be 
called  before  a  secret  inquisition  and 
examined  in  private  just  as  if  they  were 
in  sympathy  Urith  crime,  and  would  not 
come  and  give  information  openly  as  to 
criminal  matters  if  they  had  such  infor- 
mation to  give.  The  very  fact  of  con- 
sidering it  necessary  to  bring  them  be- 
fore this  secret  investigation  is  more 
than  an  insult ;  but  if  you  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  insult  going  further,  make 
some  provision  by  which  neither  Ca- 
tholic nor  Protestant  clergy  —  make 
no  distinction  at  all  between  them — 
will  be  saved  from  being  asked  ques- 
tions. \_Laughter,~]  I  do  not  feel  in  the 
least  degree  surprised  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  should  not  hesitate  to 
laugh  at  this.  They  pass  lightly  what 
I  conceive  to  be  most  disastrous  pro- 
visions in  this  Bill  containing  within 
them  absolute  insults  to  our  priests. 
We  are  endeavouring  to  defend  our 
clergymen,  whom  we  know  to  be  men  of 
honest  and  blameless  lives,  and  our  pro- 
tests are  met  by  laughter.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  while  the  laughter  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  will  not  deter  us 
from  doing  our  duty,  most  certainly  it 
will  not  help  the  Government  in  meeting 
the  difficulty  they  will  have  to  encounter 
in  their  attempts  to  pass  this  Bill 
through  the  House.  Now,  I  leave  the 
hon.  Member  who  thinks  it  desirable  to 
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lauffh  at  our  protests  on  behalf  of  the 
Oatholic  clergj  of  Ireland,  and  I  say 
again  that  I  hope  the  Government  will 
recognize  the  necessity  for  this  clause 
and  will  accept  it.     Why,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly monstrous  thing,  on  the  face  of 
it,  to  say  that  yon  will  exempt  barristers 
and  attorneys  from   cross-examination 
with  regard  to  matters  which  have  come 
to  their  knowledge  professionally,  but 
that  you  will  not  extend  the  same  ex- 
emption  to  the  clergy  in  Ireland.     I 
cannot  conceive  how  anyone  can  think 
that  information  which  comes  profes- 
sionally to  an  attorney  or  a  hamster  is 
likely  to  be  more  secret,  or  that  these 
gentlemen  are  likely  to  consider  them- 
selves more  bound  to  secrecy  than  a 
clergyman  who  receives,  iu  the  course 
of  his  sacred  calling,  information  which 
is  intended  for  his  ear,  and  his  ear  alone. 
I  warn  the  Government  most  seriously 
and  earnestly,  as  a  Eepresentative  of  a 
constituency  where  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants are  now  living,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  peaceably  and  quietly  together  as 
feUow-citizens  in  one  country — I  warn 
them  that  if  they  do   not  accept  this 
Amendment,    but    leave  clergymen  in 
Ireland  open  to  be  badgered  and  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  every  matter  which 
a  Besident  Magistrate  is  prompted  to 
inquire  into  by  any  landlord  or  agent 
in  the  district  in  which  he  holds  his  in- 
quiry, he  will  see  a  largo  number  of  the 
Irish  priests  sent  to  prison.     This  will 
be  the  effect  of  refusing  to  pass  this 
Amendment   to    safeguard    the    Irish 
priests  from  this  cross-examination.    I 
ask  every  hon.  Member  in  this  House, 
whether  English  or  Irish,  if  he  is  de- 
sirous to  see  some  sort  of  an  end  put  to 
the  strife  that  is  going  on  between  the 
two  countries,  whether  he  thinks  it  will 
be  likely  to  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Question  to  have  priests 
sent  to  prison  day  after  day  in  Ireland  ? 
You  have  already  got  a  couple  of  priests 
in  prison  in  Ireland,  men  of  the  lughest 
possible  character,  men  who  not  only 
never  committed  crime,  but  never  hesi- 
tated to  condemn  crime  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.      Why,   Sir,   are  these 
men  in  prison  ?    It  is  because  you  in- 
sisted,   through    your    authorities,    on 
questioning  them  in  regard  to  matters 
on  which  they  said  they  had  no  infor- 
mation except  such  as  they  had  received 
in  the  course  of  their  profession — ^infor- 
mation which;  because  of  that,  they 


could  not  divulge  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
These  men  are  imprisoned  to-day  be- 
cause they  refused  to  divulge  to  you  in- 
formation which  they  got  m  the  course 
of   their  lives   as  ministers  of    God's 
Word  in  Ireland.     These  men  were  exa- 
mined and  bullied,  and  they  refused  to 
give  evidence  in  open  Court,  and,  as  a 
result,  they  were  committed  to  prison. 
Well,  if,  as  the  result  of  an  open  inves- 
tigation, these  priests  were  sent  to  prison 
and  are  in  prison  now,  I  want  to  know 
is  it  not  all  the  more  likely  that  priests 
will  be  sent  to  prison  when  brought 
before  a  secret  inquiry  at  which  the 
magistrate  will  use  as  much  power  as 
the  Czar  of  Eussia  ?    Do  hon.  Members 
think  that  a  clergyman  under  this  Bill 
will  be  treated  more  tenderly  than  by 
Judge  Boyd?    I  should  think  not.     I 
should  think  that,  seeing  that  as  a  result 
of  Judge  Boyd's  action  in  Ireland  you 
have  now  two  most  respectable  priests 
in  prison,  it  is  certain,  if  you  do  not 
accept  this  Amendment,  these  priests, 
who  aro  respected  beyond  everything 
by  the  people  of  Ireland,  will  be  dragged 
before  these  secret  inquiries.     They  will 
be  brought  before  the  Resident  Magis- 
trates, who,  prompted  by  the  landlords, 
will  ask  them  all  manner  of  questions 
as  to  their  relations  with  their  flocks.  If 
you  allow  this  to  be  done  time  after 
time,  you  will  have  priests  refusing  to 
answer  questions  asked  by  the  Hesident 
Magistrate,  and,  as  a  result,   you  will 
see   them    day   after  day  sent   off  to 
prison.      I    ask    the   Government,    as 
an  act  of  simple  justice — if  justice  is 
to  be  expected  of  them,  and  I  fear  it 
is  not  —  I   ask    them  as  a  matter  of 
justice,   even  as  a  matter  of   expedi- 
ency, and  as  a  thing  which  will  make  their 
work  and  duty  in  Ireland  all  the  more 
light  and  easy,  and  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting peace  and  putting  down  strife, 
of  which  we  have  quite  enough,  to  ac- 
cept this  Amendment,  and  not  allow  the 
Catholic  priesthood  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  read  in  the  newspapers  to- 
morrow   that  you  refuse  to  extend  to 
the  Irish  clergy  the  same  protection  and 
consideration    which     you    extend    to 
attorneys  and  barristers,  and  that  you 
refuse  to  protect  clergyman  from  being 
heckled  by  Hesident  Ma^strates  about 
matters  they  know  nothmg  of    except 
through  the  Confessional,  if    they  be 
Catholic,  and,  if  not,  in  the  ways  of  their 
Uvea  as  ministers  generally.    If  the  Go** 
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vernment  do  not  accept  this  Amendment 
there  will  be  indigaatioo  throughout  the 
country.  The  people  of  Ireland  will  be 
gpreatly  incensed,  because  they  will  take 
it  as  a  further  proof  that  you  not  only 
want  to  pass  a  Coercion  Bill,  but  that 
you  want  to  pass  it  in  the  roughest  and 
most  inconsiderate  manner  possible.  In 
this  manner  you  will  double  and  redouble 
the  opposition  of  the  Irish  people  to 
your  measure,  because  they  will  see  that, 
not  content  with  outraging  the  liberty 
of  the  Irish  people,  you  woiUd  attempt  to 
outrage  the  priests  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.) :  I  am 
astonished  that  the  Government  have 
not  looked  upon  this  Amendment  as  most 
reasonable.  The  Government  could 
easily  ascertain — through theirsources  of 
information  in  Ireland — the  feelings  with 
which  this  matter  will  be  regarded — and 
properly  enough  regarded  —  by  the 
people  of  Ireland,  unless  safeguarded 
m  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  proposes  nothing 
revolutionary  and  nothing  inconsistent, 
even  from  a  Government  point  of  view, 
with  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
measure.  What  it  does  propose  is  that, 
in  certain  circumstances,  certain  classes 
of  people,  that  is  to  say,  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  a  sacred  calling,  shall  be  pre- 
served from  the  indignity,  and,  often- 
times, outrage,  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  if  brought  before  these  secret 
inquiries  and  put  under  a  cross-examin- 
ation to  which  thoy  could  not  in  con- 
science submit.  I  do  not  appeal  to  the 
Committee  as  an  Irish  Catholic  Member. 
I  do  not  speak  in  a  sense  either  Catholic 
or  Protestant.  I  appeal  to  the  honour- 
able feeling  of  the  Committee  to  accept 
this  Amendment,  or  to  support  us  in 
this  Amendment.  I  cannot  understand 
the  reason  of  the  Government  refusal  to 
accept  this  Amendment.  We  know  very 
well  that  the  Government  are  cognizant, 
and  that  the  Committee  are  cognizant, 
of  the  fact  that  quite  recently  two  Ca- 
tholic clergymen  were  arrested  for  re- 
fusing in  open  Court  to  answer  ques- 
tions, because  they  considered  it  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  their  duty,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  sense  of 
confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between 
a  pastor  and  his  people  for  them  to  do 
80.  I  should  like  to  point  out  this  ad- 
ditional reason  why  this  Amendment 
should  be  passed,  and  why  it  is  essential 
that  the  Committee  should  accept  it.  In 
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the  case  in  which  the  two  clergymen  I 
refer  to — namely,  Fathers  Keller  and 
Kyan,  were  arrested — they  were  brought 
before  the  open  Court,  and  deeming  a 
question  put  by  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy 
inconsistent  with  their  sacred  duty,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  confidence  which 
ought  to  exist  between  clergymen  and 
people,  and  which  does  exist  to  a  para- 
mount degree  between  the  Irish  priests 
and  their  flocks,  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 
They  accepted  the  penalty  and  alterna- 
tive, and  are  now  undergoing  imprison- 
ment. Well,  Sir,  if  in  open  Court  they 
found  it  their  duty  to  take  such  a  stand 
as  that,  the  condition  of  things  will  be 
very  much  worse  when  you  have  secret 
Courts  of  Inquiry  established  all  over 
the  country,  because,  at  least,  in  open 
Court  the  public  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  though  they  might  regret 
the  manner  in  which  Judge  Boyd  in- 
terpreted the  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Law,  he  interpreted  it  according 
to  his  view  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Court  as  laid  down  by  Statute,  and  as 
subject  to  public  criticism  and  before 
the  public  eye.  But  coming  before  the 
Resident  Magistrates,  whom  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety  are  utterly 
incompetent  to  deal  with  nice  points  of 
legal  evidence,  and  utterly  incompetent 
to  preside  over  tribunals  at  which  deli- 
cate points  of  law  must  arise,  we  say 
that  extra  safeguards  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  clergymen.  We  say 
that  when  this  law  comes  into  operation 
and  this  clause  comes  to  be  put  in  force, 
large  numbers  of  clergymen  will  be 
brought  before  the  Courts  of  Inquiry, 
that  in  discharge  of  their  duty  they  will 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions,  and  that  they  will  be 
sent  to  prison.  Is  that  a  pleasant  thing 
for  the  Government  to  contemplate  ? 
You  will  add  to  the  state  of  exasperation 
and  to  the  elements  of  disorder  which 
are  already  sufficiently  abundant  in  Ire- 
land, by  this  Measure  which  you  bring 
forward  in  support  of  law  and  order. 
The  law  will  not  be  vindicated  by  the 
imprisonment  of  clergymen  for  refusing 
to  answer  unjust,  irrelevant,  and  unfair 
questions.  Nor  will  order  be  advanced, 
but  will  be  still  further  seriously  im- 
perilled, and  the  condition  of  things 
will  bo  worse  under  your  Courts  of  In- 
quiry than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  I 
do  not  desire,  in  speaking  in  Comzoittee 
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on  a  particalar  measure,  and  in  referring 
to  an  Amendment  of  whicli  we  desire  to 
talk  in  a  reasonable  and  rational  tone 
-~I  do  not  desire,  I  say,  to  refer  to  the 
past  history  of  the  Irish  priesthood ;  but 
even  the  most  cursory  students  of  Irish 
history,  the  most  thoughtless  reader  of 
the  history  of  Ireland  for  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  will  recognize  that  if  there 
is  one  point  on  which  the  Government 
are  more  certain  to  break  down  than 
another  it  is  when  they  seek  to  run  a- 
muck  against  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  sacred  profession  of  the  priest- 
hood, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.  I 
would  urge  these  reasons  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  temporary  and  reason- 
able spirit.  I  say  that  if  the  Qovem- 
ment  are  reasonable  and  seriously  de- 
sirous, as  they  allege  they  are,  of  main- 
taining order  in  Ireland  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  insert 
this  Amendment  in  the  clause.  They 
must  do  that  if  they  wish,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  remove  sources  of  friction  in 
the  future  and  to  mako  the  clause  opera- 
tive from  their  point  of  view. 

Mr.  p.  McDonald  (Sligo,  N.)  :  I 
regret  I  was  not  present  actually  in  the 
House  when  the  debate  upon  this 
Amendment  commenced,  and  I  must 
congratulate  the  Committee  upon  the 
g^eat  rapidity  of  its  progress  during  the 
portion  of  the  evening  that  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent.  I  consider  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  Amendments 
which  have  yet  been  discussed.  I  under- 
Btandthe  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves to  be  this.  The  Amendment 
proposes  that  this  privilege  of  not 
answering  questions  respecting  informa- 
tion which  has  been  obtained  in  the 
discharge  of  professional  duty  should  be 
extended  to  barristers,  solicitors  and 
clergymen.  Already,  however,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  barristers  and 
solicitors  are  protected  by  the  existing 
law,  80  that  the  question  is  virtually 
narrowed  down  to  the  case  of  clergymen, 
and  the  question  which  this  Committee 
has  now  to  consider  is  this — whether 
this  privilege  of  not  replying  to  ques- 
tions on  matters  communicated  to  clergy- 
men in  a  professional  capacity  should  be 
conceded  to  them  or  not.  Now  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  the  Government 
really  desire  to  make  this  Bill  absolutely 
inoperative  for  all  useful  purposes 
they  will  refuse  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, and  will  rush  blindly  into  the  pit- 


fall which  they  have  dug  for  themselves. 
For  what  is  the  actual  fact  with  regard 
to  the  priests  in  Ireland— and  I  speak 
as  a  Protestant — and  I  do  say  that 
Englishmen  —  and  I  think  this  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
one  country  governing  another,  of  Eng- 
land governing  Ireland — do  not  in  gene- 
ral in  the  least  understand  the  intimate 
character  of  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  priests  of  Ireland  and  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge.  Those 
relations  have  been  expressed  in  vaiious 
ways.  They  are  to  some  extent  repre- 
sented by  the  term  ''Father" — father 
and  son — which  implies  the  closest  pos- . 
sible  intimacy  of  feeling  and  sympathy, 
and  the  Catholic  priests,  we  know,  are 
especially  bound  by  all  the  most  solemn 
obligations  of  their  oaths  not  to  com- 
municate anything  that  may  be  told 
them  in  confession.  Now  I  suppose  it 
is  not  the  intention  even  of  the  present 
Government,  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary Under  Secretary  with  his  anti- 
Catholic  proclivities,  to  require  Catholic 
priests  to  communicate  to  these  secret 
tribunals  what  has  been  stated  to  them 
in  the  Confessional.  I  cannot  believe 
that  even  the  present  Government  can 
go  as  far  as  that,  but,  as  I  understand 
it,  this  section  is  aimed  not  merely 
against  crime  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  also  against  what  are  called 
"oflfonces/*  and  one  of  the  offences 
against  which  it  is  directed  is  conspiracy 
— namely,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  Now  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  the  priests  have  been  consulted 
by  their  people  as  to  what  is  their  duty 
in  reference  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
and  no  doubt  the  priests  would  be  able 
to  give  information  on  this  subject  if 
they  chose  to  do  so ;  but  I  say  it  most 
deliberately  as  a  Protestant  Bepresenta- 
tive,  that  they  would  be  false  to  all  that 
is  truest  in  the  traditions  of  their 
Church,  and  false  to  their  sacred  posi- 
tion and  to  their  influence  with  their 
people,  if  they  were  to  divulge  matters 
of  this  sort  and  were  thereby  to  break 
the  link  which  binds  the  people  and 
priests.  I  believe  that  if  the  priests 
were  to  communicate  these  secrets  they 
would  lose  all  the  legitimate  influence 
which  they  now  exercise  amongst  the 
people,  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but 
also  in  matters  of  every  day  life  ;  and  I 
say  that  if  they  lost  that  influence  it  would 
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be  a  terrible  misfortune  to  tbose  wlio 
would  have  to  govern  the  Irish  people  ; 
and  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  feel  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  result  of  your  re- 
fusing to  pass  this  Amendment  will  be. 
The  priests  will  be  asked  to  give  infor- 
mation before  these  secret  tribunals ; 
they  will  refuse  to  give  it,  and  they  will 
be  sent  to  prison  in  crowds — and  they 
would  be  false  to  all  that  is  best  in  their 
history  if  they  did  not  go  to  prison 
And  when  you  have  sent  them  to  prison 
in  large  numbers  will  you  be  one  whit 
nearer  the  pacification  of  the  country  ? 
AVill  Her  Majesty's  Government  find  that 
law  and  order  are  more  respected  ?  Will 
not  they  and  the  country  find  that  there 
will  be  a  gulf  wider  and  deeper  than 
ever  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
the  Government  ? — because  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  the  people  of  Ireland  love 
and  revere  it  is  their  religion.  The 
people  of  Ireland  reverence  the  men  who 
labour  amongst  them,  who  feel  for  them 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  their  lives, 
and  are  their  friends  and  companions  re- 
ligiously and  politically.  I-  warn  the 
Government  of  the  danger  they  will  run 
if  they  refuse  this  Amendment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  183:  Majority  62.- 
No.  139.) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Mr.  Courtney,  the  next  Amendment 
which  stands  in  my  name  I  propose  in 
order  to  meet  the  case  of  Ulster,  where 
whenever  a  Catholic  is  murdered  no  per- 
son is  ever  brought  to  justice.  The 
murder  of  Catholics  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  is  merely  child's-play .  Take 
the  case  of  Philip  Maguire.  In  that 
case  the  late  Government  made  no  real 
substantial  attempt  to  punish  the  of- 
fender, and  what  I  wish  to  provide  for 
is  this.  That  as  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  under  a  Tory  Administration 
will  always  be  an  Orange  partizan,  the 
deceased  person's  relatives,  or  his  kin- 
dred, in  some  way  should  have  the  power 
to  compel  the  Attorney  General,  on  their 
requisition  and  sworn  information,  to 
hold  an  investigation.  Now,  the  records 
of  the  Orange  Party  in  Ireland  are 
simply  the  records  of  crime.  It  is  but 
reasonable  that  in  cases  of  serious 
crime  you  should  be  able  to  compel 
the  Government  to  hold  inquiries  on  the 
requisition  either  of  the  deceased's  rela- 
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tives,  or,  if  the  injured  person  has  not 
died  from  his  wounds,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  injured  person  himself.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Government,  if  they  are 
really  anxious  to  quell  crime  in  Ireland, 
can  resist  an  Amendment  of  this  kind, 
which  is  directed  against  crime. 
Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  4,  after  ''criminal,'*  insert 
'*  the  Attorney  General  shall  direct  an  inquiry 
under  this  section  in  the  case  of  any  crime, 
whether  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district  or 
not,  upon  sworn  information  made  to  him  by 
any  injured  person,  or  the  next  of  kin  of  such 
persons,  or  of  any  deceased  person." — {Mr.  T, 
M.  Bealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Mr.  Courtney,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself,  or  one  of 
his  Friends,  submitted,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  discussion,  an  Amendment 
which  we  accepted — namely,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  direct  an 
inquiry  **  if  he  thinks  fit."  At  the  pre- 
sent time  these  words  stand  part  of  the 
clause.  The  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Committee  was  that  it 
should  not  be  compulsory  on  the  At- 
torney General  to  direct  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind.  He  is  an  officer  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  this  House ;  he  is  an  officer 
who  may  be  called  to  account  at  any 
time,  and  we  consider  it  necessary  to 
vest  in  him  a  discretion.  In  the  same 
way,  a  discretion  is  rested  in  a  Besident 
Magistrate.  This  Amendment,  which 
is  proposed  on  the  ground  that  the  At- 
torney General  cannot  be  trusted  to  act 
properly  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
will  certainly  not  be  accepted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  has  said  that  when  a 
Tory  Government  is  in  Office,  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  is  always  an 
Orange  partizan.  I  desire  to  give  the 
most  emphatic  contradiction  to  such  an 
assertion.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
crime,  whether  it  be  committed  by 
Orangemen  or  by  any  other  members  of 
the  population.  I  have  no  more  sym- 
pathy with  outrage  and  disorder,  and 
with  disturbance,  if  the  authors  of  it  be 
Orangemen,  than  I  have  if  the  authors 
of  it  are  Nationalists. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  What  about 
Giffen  ? 

Mb.  HOLMES :  In  every  case  which 
has  come  before  my  notice,  I  have  eu- 
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deayourod,  as  far  as  possiblo,  to  hold 
the  balance  evenly  between  Parties, 
and  in  so  doing  I  havo  only  followed 
the  steps  of  all  my  Predecasssors.  As  I 
have  already  said,  we  have  accepted  the 
sufi^gostioQ  that  the  words  ^*  if  he  thinks 
fit''  shall  be  inserted  in  the  clause.  We 
have  also  accepted  the  words  **  in  a  pro- 
claimed district,''  and  wo  do  not  intend 
to  alter  the  clause  in  the  direction  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  desires.  It 
will  make  no  difference  whether  an  out- 
rag^  is  committed  in  the  North,  South, 
East,  or  West  of  Ireland.  If  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  district  shall  be  pro- 
claimed, it  will  be  proclaimed,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  part  of  Ireland  it  is.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  inquiry  an 
inquiry  will  be  held.  It  will  be  directed 
to  be  held  by  the  Attorney  General  act- 
ing upon  his  discretion,  and  the  Attorney 
General  in  acting  in  the  matter  will  be 
directly  responsible  to  this  House,  and 
be  ready  at  any  time  to  account  for  his 
action.  I  must  entirely  repudiate  the 
assertion  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  allegation  that  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other 
Conservative  Government,  have,  or  have 
had,  any  sympathy  with  disorder,  no 
matter  from  what  particular  faction,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  the  disorder 
may  come. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  suppose  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  not  for- 
gotten that  he  said  the  blood  of  Giffen 
was  on  the  head  of  Lord  Spencer.  That 
expression  of  his  was  reported  in  The 
Dublin  Daily  Expreee^  and  it  distinctly 
proves  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  a  sympathizer  with  the 
Orange  faction.  He  never  repudiated 
his  language  ;  I  believe  he  did  attempt, 
in  reply  to  one  of  the  Members  for  Done- 
gal, to  make  out  that  his  language  was 
not  capable  of  the  meaning  we  attribute 
to  it.  It  was  so  reported  in  The  Daily 
Expreee,  and  it  has  remained  on  record 
for  three  years,  uncontradicted  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He 
had  been  a  Law  OfEcer  of  the  Crown 
a  short  time  before  that,  and  the  lan- 
guage was  reported  by  an  Orange  re- 
porter in  an  Orange  organ,  and,  further, 
was  published,  as  I  understand,  in  the 
official  report  of  the  proceedings.  As  I 
have  said,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  never  contradicted  the 
language.  I  should  say  he  is  capable 
of  anytiiing,  if  he  is  capable  of  contra- 
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dieting  now  a  report  in  this  newspaper 
three  years  old,  having  allowed  it  to  rest 
in  the  meantime.  Now,  what  is  this 
Amendment  ?  This  Amendment  is  aimed 
at  the  detection  of  crime.  It  proceeds, 
no  doubt,  on  the  supposition  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland  will 
mainly  be  represented  by  Orange  par- 
tizans.  Instance  mo  a  case  of  an  Orange- 
man who,  ha vin g  murdered  a  Catholic,  was 
ever  hanged.  Two  or  three  Orangemen 
have  been  convicted  of  murder,  but  not 
one  has  ever  been  hanged.  I  need  not 
go  into  the  numberless  cases  of  murder ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Philip  Maguire  we 
know  how  the  Government  transferred 
the  venue  to  Dublin,  how  an  Orange  jury 
acquitted  the  man,  and  how  the  Judge 
pointed  out  to  the  authorities  that  they 
were  challenging  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who 
he  said  had  no  sympathy  with  crime,  and 
how  Mackintosh  was  thereupon  left  on 
the  jury  and  acquitted  Maguire.  Show 
me  the  case  of  an  Orangeman  who  has 
ever  been  hanged  in  Ireland.  You  can- 
not do  it.  If  the  petty  jurors  do  not  do 
their  business,  the  grand  jurors  will  do 
it  for  them.  We  want,  when  these 
crimes  are  committed  against  our  people, 
to  have  some  guarantee  that  inquiries 
will  be  held.  You  tell  us  you  are  re- 
sponsible to  this  House.  What  is  the 
good  of  that?  The  Government  have 
taken  all  the  time  of  the  House,  and  I 
suppose  that  if  we  ever  did  get  a  day  for 
a  Motion  of  ours  they  would  think  it 
right  to  cloture  us.  This  House  has  no 
sympathy  for  Irish  Business,  except  it  be 
Irish  Business  in  the  shape  of  a  Crimes 
Act.  To  say  that  you  are  responsible  to 
this  House  is  to  use  a  perfectly  illusory 
expression.  You  are  responsible  to  the 
Orange  Party  in  this  House.  They  are 
the  only  people  you  look  to — your  King- 
Harmans  and  your  Tottenhams — ^you 
have  more  regard  for  the  little  finger  of 
one  of  them  than  you  have  for  the 
whole  86  Members  of  the  Irish  Nationa- 
list Party  put  together.  The  Govern- 
ment boast  of  their  anxiety  to  put  down 
crime  in  Ireland ;  but  when  we  ask 
them  that  an  injured  party  or  the  next- 
of-kin  of  a  deceased  person  shall  have 
the  right  to  demand  one  of  these  inquiries 
they  refuse  us,  because  their  Attorney 
General  is  so  ethereal,  so  devoid  of  par- 
lizanship,  that  he  will  be  certain  to  order 
an  inquiry. 

Mr.    HOLMES:    I  am  exceedingly 
glad  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentte- 
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man,  by  the  observations  he  has  just 
made,  has  given  me  an  opportuni!y  of 
pxplaining  a  matter  which  I  have  desired 
to  explain  for  some  time.  It  has  been 
referred  to  once  or  twice  in  the  debates 
on  this  Bill ;  but,  unfortimately,  on  each 
occasion  it  was  referred  to  it  was  after  I 
had  already  spoken,  and  when  I  could 
not  again  interpose  in  the  debate.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  referred 
to  the  matter ;  but  when  challenged  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  Colleague  (Mr. 
Gibson)  he  said  he  made  no  charge — 
he  was  merely  quoting.  Now,  the 
speech  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  referred 
to  was  a  speech  which  was,  according  to 
my  recollection,  delivered  in  the  month 
of  January,  1884,  and  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  submit  the  whole  of  that  speech 
to  the  candid  judgment  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men, because  they  will  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  various  parts  of  it. 
The  circumstances  under  which  that 
speech  was  made  were  those  —  the 
Ch*imes  Act  of  1882  was  at  that  time  in 
force,  and  in  that  Act  there  was  a  pro- 
vision which  enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  prohibit  any  public  meeting  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  endanger 
the  public  peace.  He  had  made  use  of 
that  power  to  prohibit  a  number  of 
public  meetings  in  the  South  and  West 
of  Ireland.  Towards  the  end  of  1883  he 
had  made  use  of  that  power  on  several 
occasions.  About  the  same  period  the 
Nationalist  Party  of  Ireland  announced 
their  intention  of  holding  meetings  in 
Ulster,  and  it  was  represented  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  if  meetings  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  held  bv  the  Nationalist 
Party  were  calculated  to  endanger  the 
public  peace  they  were  more  likely  to  do 
80  in  the  North,  because  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  there  was  a  much  stronger 
feeling  between  the  two  factions  than 
there  was  in  the  South.  That  was  re- 
presented to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from 
more  than  one  quarter.  The  first  meeting 
was  announced  to  be  held  at  Eosslea,  in 
County  Monaghan.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant did  not  prohibit  the  meeting,  and 
he  did  not  prohibit  it  even  when  a 
counter-meeting  was  announced.  He 
prohibited  neither  one  moating  nor  the 
other,  and  the  result  was  that  there 
was  as  nearly  as  anything  could  bo  a 
serious  breach  of  the  public  peace.  In 
the  month  of  January  following — that 
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was  in  the  month  of  January,  1884 — 
a  meeting  was  called  by  the  Nationalists 
at  Dromore,  County  Tyrone.  Shortly 
after  that  meeting  was  called  a  meeting 
was  called  by  the  people  describing 
themselves  as  the  Loyalists  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  to  bo  held  the  same  day 
at  the  same  place.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  conceived  that  those  meetings 
should  have  been  proclaimed  in  the 
cause  of  public  order,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  public  disturbance. 
That  view  was  also  taken  by  gentlemen 
of  moderate  views.  It  was  pressed  on 
the  Government  of  the  day ;  but,  not- 
withstanding that,  the  Government  of 
the  day  allowed  both  meetings  to  pro- 
ceed. The  result  of  that  was  what 
might  naturally  be  expected.  There 
was  a  disturbance,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  disturbance  a  man  named  Giffen  lost 
his  life.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  Giffen 
fired  at  any  policeman ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  never  said  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  Giffen's  life  was  taken 
might  not  make  the  homicide  justifi- 
able or  excusable.  On  the  contrary, 
I  remember  stating  that  I  thought  the 
matter  was  one  which  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated. I  certainly  do  not  for  a 
moment  say  that  the  circumstances,  so 
far  as  the  authorities  were  concerned,  did 
not  justify  the  action  which  cost  Giffen 
his  life.  At  a  meeting  in  Dubb'n,  not  a 
meeting  of  the  Orange  Party  —  it  was 
hardly  a  very  strong  Party  meeting — I 
made  a  speech  and  referred  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  called  attention  to  the  various 
facts  which  I  have  now  enumerated. 
I  said  that  the  Government  of  Ireland 
were  culpable  in  allowing  these  meet- 
ings to  take  place  in  the  North,  having 
been  vested  with  power  to  prohibit  meet- 
ings which  were  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  and  having  used  this 
power  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
it  was  much  less  likely  the  peace  would 
be  disturbed ;  and  then  I  used  language 
which  has  been  frequently  used  in  this 
House  in  reference  to  many  cases  in 
which,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, lives  have  been  lost.  I  said  the 
blood  which  was  shed  there  rested  on  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Executive.  [^Cries  of 
**  Lord  Spencer !  "]  Yes ;  he  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  at  the  time.  l£  was  not 
because  I  conceived  there  was  anything 
criminal  in  what  had  taken  place ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  as  I  said,  it  was  perfectly 
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possible  and  probable  that  the  action 
of  the  authorities  was  jiisti Gable  ;  but 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
was  a  policy  which,  if  there  had  been  any 
foresight,  any  consideration,  must  have 
been  known  by  the  Government  of  the 
day  would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
That  is  the  explanation  I  give.  I  with- 
draw no  observation  I  made ;  but  what 
I  ask  the  Committee,  or  any  Members  of 
it  who  choose  to  discuss  this,  to  do  is  to 
read  all  the  observations  I  made,  and 
then  let  them  say  whether  my  words 
were  not  perfectly  justified  by  way  of 
criticism.  So  far  with  regard  to  this 
personal  matter.  I  say  again,  as  far 
as  the  enforcement  of  public  justice  in 
Ireland  against  Orangemen  or  any  other 
persons  is  concerned,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  any  kind  drawn.  The  hon. 
Member  has  asked  me  when  was  any 
Orangeman  hanged.  I  really  cannot 
answer  that  question.  [^Jlome  Rule  cheern.'] 
If  he  asked  me  also  when  any  Na- 
tionalist was  hanged,  I  could  not  answer 
the  question.  Can  the  hon.  Gentleman 
point  to  any  case  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land where  life  has  been  lost  or  injury 
inflicted,  and  where  evidence  was  not 
forthcoming?  This  section  is  devised 
with  the  object  of  getting  evidence,  and 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  in  any  part  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  it  is  necessary  to 
put  this  section  in  force  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  evidence,  either  against 
Orangemen  or  any  other  persons,  it  will 
be  put  in  force.  I  would  not  maintain 
my  present  Office  in  this  Government  for 
one  moment  if  the  section  were  not 
enforced  under  such  circumstances. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT(Derby ): 
I  think  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
might  have  spared  the  explanation,  or, 
rather,  the  reiteration  which  he  has 
ohosen  to  make  of  his  declaration,  which 
I  hoped  he  might  have  said  was  an 
ill-considered  declaration — namely,  that 
the  blood  of  this  man  was  on  the  head 
of  Lord  Spencer.  Notwithstanding  the 
position  which  he  occupied  at  the  time, 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has 
shown  that  his  principal  object  was,  as 
I  am  bound  to  say,  for  Party  purposes, 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  Irish 
people.  Considering  the  task  which 
Ij(xrd  Spencer  was  then  engaged  in  per- 
fonning,  doing  his  duty,  as  I  under- 
stand, according  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
I  am  afraid  that  it  is  setting  an  example 


to  Ireland  which  will  be  evil  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  a  man  who  is  now  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  should  stand 
up  in  this  House  and  say  that  he  did  de- 
liberately charge  Lord  Spencer  with 
having  the  blood  of  a  man  upon  his 
head,  or  that  to-day,  during  the  passing 
of  this  Crimes  Act,  he  should  reiterate 
that  charge.  How  can  he  expect  that 
the  Executive  Government  which  he  re- 
presents will  be  treated  in  a  different 
way  to  that  in  which  he  treated  Lord 
Spencer  in  those  days  ?  I  have  heard 
the  language  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  with  the  deepest 
regret.  What  is  his  charge  against  Lord 
Spencer  ?  It  is  that  having  had,  under 
the  Crimes  Act,  the  power  to  prevent  all 
public  meetings,  he  exercised  that  power 
according  to  his  discretion,  with  as  little 
intention  to  restrain  public  meetings  as 
he  thought  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  That  is  what  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan  referred  to  in  his  letter  the 
other  day.  He  said  that  the  object  of 
Lord  Spencer  and  himself,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Ireland,  had 
been  to  use  the  powers  which  were  given 
to  them  as  little  as  possible  in  restraint 
of  public  liberty,  and  it  is  because  they 
so  used  these  powers  that  this  charge 
was  brought  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  reiterated  to-day 
after  an  interval  of  three  years. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoue)  (Man- 
Chester,  E.):  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  might  have  recollected  that 
if  my  riglit  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  has  revived  what  might  well 
have  been  a  forgotten  contest,  it  was 
not  because  he  desired  to  do  so,  but 
because  reiterated  accusations  on  the 
Benches  opposite,  backed  up  by  the  re- 
ferences of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  on  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  gave  him  no  choice  whatever  but 
to  explain  and  defend — and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, he  has  successfully  defended — the 
action  he  then  took.  Well,  I  do  not 
blame  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  for  rising  to  defend 
Lord  Spencer.  I  think  he  was  bound 
to  do  so ;  but  he  need  not  be  afraid  that 
the  example  which  he  thinks  may  be  of 
suchserlous  import  in  future  will  have  any 
bad  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  opposite. 
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1  am  sure  they  do  not  require  amy  lead- 
ing in   that  direction.     \^Loud  cries  of 
\'  Oh  ! "  and  "  Speak  for  yourself  1  "J     I 
know  I  was  not  in  Office  a  week  before 
I  was  accused,  and  the  Government  I 
represent  was    also    accused,   of   deli- 
berately getting  up  outrages  for   the 
purpose  of  passing  a  Coercion  Bill,  and 
not    only  so,   but  I   was    deliberately 
charged    by  hon.    Gentlemen    in    this 
House,  and  by  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent, with  having  promoted  murder.     I 
hope  that  this  incident  may  now  be  con- 
sidered to  have  come  to  an  end,  an  in- 
cident which  I  am  bound  to  say  was  not 
provoked  from  this  side  of  the  House. 
I  trust  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  who  has  moved 
this  Amendment  will  recollect,  in   the 
first  place,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  before  us  to-night,  and  also  recol- 
lect, in   the   second   place,  that   if  his 
Amendment  were  carried  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  extending  the  operation  of 
this  clause,  which  ho  and   his  Friends 
have  persistently  opposed  all  along,  to 
non- proclaimed  districts— [Mr.    T.    M. 
Healt:  Ulster."] — to  non-proclaimed  dis- 
tricts, whether  in  Ulster  or  out  of  Ulster. 
And  I  would  ask  with  what  consistency 
they  can  really  support  an  Amendment 
which  has  the  effect  of  materially  ex- 
tending the  clause,    every  sentence  of 
which,  every  word  of  which,  and  every 
line  of  which  they  have  opposed  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  ?     I  hope  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen   will  now  allow    us   to  proceed 
to  a  Division  upon  tliis  Amendment. 

Mr.  W.E.GLADSTONE  (Edinburgh, 

Mid  Jjothian) :  I  must  say  that  I  marvel 

a  little  at  the  appeal  of  the  right  hon. 

Gentleman  (Mr.   A.   J.  lialfour)  for  a 

peaceable  progress    of  this  discussion, 

when  he  has  himself  by  interfering  in  it 

done  everything  he  can  to   widen  the 

field  and  exasperate  his  opponents,  and 

not  for  the  first  time,  nor  for  the  first 

time  by  a  great  many,  in  the  course  of  the 

discussions  on  this  Bill.  I  make  no  reply 

to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  I  must 

refer  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and 

learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 

for  Ireland,    which  I  hoard  with  grave 

conocrn.     It  appears  that  the  right  hon. 

and  learned   Gontleman  has  done  one 

thing   in  this  House  and  another  thing 

in  Ireland.     I  was  astonished,  I  must 

say,  when  I 


of  the  Question  before  the  Committee. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attornev  General  for  Ireland  made 
a  reply  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  North  Longford,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby  has 
replied  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.  I  think  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  course  of  Business  if  this  sub- 
ject were  now  allowed  to  drop. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  I  can 
only  express  my  regret  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  chose 
to  lengthen  and  prolong  the  discussion. 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  ascertained- 


The    CHAIRMAN:     Order,    order! 
This  discussion  is  travelling  very  wide 

Mr,  A,  J,  Balfour 


The  chairman  :  I  understood  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  he  was 
not  going  .to  reply  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land,  but  only  to  comment  on  the 
speech  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  cox  (Clare,  E.) :  May  I  ask  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  one  ques- 
tion ?    He  has  given  an  explanation  to- 
night, or  an  attempted  explanation,  of 
his  speech  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin. 
May  I  ask  him  to  say  how  it  was  he 
came  on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
to  declare   he  never  made  use  of   the 
expression  which  has  been  referred  to  ? 
Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  think  it  is  not 
right  that  a  wrong  impression  should 
go  abroad  on  the  matter  raised  by  me. 
On  the  occasion  in  question  a  meeting 
took  place  in  a  purely  Catholic  district, 
and    those    who    came    in    and    were 
bayonetted  by  the  police  were  men  be- 
longing  to  another  county  altogether. 
I  admit  I  am  trespassing  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Committee,  but  I  think  it 
is  right  I  should  be  permitted  to  explain. 
I  will   not  trouble    the   Committee  by 
going  to  a  Division  if  I  am  allowed  to 
explain,  and  in  that  way  it  is  possible 
10  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Committee 
will  be  saved.     The  meeting  was  held 
at  Dromore,  County   Tyrone,  and    the 
man  who  was  killed  came  from  Porta- 
down.  County  Armagh.     Lord  Spencer 
permitted  the  meeting  to  take  place  in 
the  middle   of   a  Catholic  district,  and 
what  he  was  blamed  by  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  for  doing  was  this — 
that  when  interlopers  from  another  county 
100  miles  away,  having  had  their  train 
fares  paid  by  the  Orange  Society,  said 
they  meant    to  upset  the  meeting,  he 
did  not  proclaim  the  meeting.     Giffen, 
the  man  who    was  killed    and  whoao 
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blood,  according  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  was  on  the  head  of  Lord 
Spencer,  was  proved  to  bo  something  in 
the  linen  trade,  and  to  have  come  by 
his  death  100  miles  away  from  his  place 
of  birth  and  work.  In  the  face  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  in  regard  to  this  Amendment,  I 
certainly  do  not  feel  myself  warranted 
in  taking  a  Division.  I  take  note,  how- 
ever,  and  the  people  of  Ireland  will 
also  take  note,  of  the  declaration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  they  will 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  all  crimes  in 
Ireland;  that  they  will  hold  inquiries 
into  crimes,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
are  committed  under  Orange  auspices 
or  not.  I  will  rest  satisfied,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  or  until  I  see  a 
reason  to  change  my  mind,  with  that 
declaration,  and  under  the  circumstances 
I  ask  leave  to  withdraw  my  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leavo,  mthdrawn. 

Mb.  T.  M.  he ALY  (Longford,  N.) :  I 
beg  to  move  the  next  Amendment  stand- 
ing in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  4,  after  "criminal,"  insort 
"  except  with  the  consent  of  the  witness  under 
examination,  no  person  other  than  the  magis- 
trate and  his  shorthand  clerk  shall  he  present 
at  such  inquiry." — {Mr,  T.  M.  Uealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ^  ^  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
BiCHARD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight)  : 
The  Committee  will  remember  that  the 
Government  have  accepted  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  tho  Eesident 
Magistrate  holding  the  inquiry  under 
this  section  should  himself  conduct  the 
inquiry,  and  should  not  permit  any  per- 
son to  question  or  examine  the  witness. 
What  is  now  proposed  is  that  no  person 
should  be  in  the  room  except  the  magis- 
trate and  the  shorthand  clerk.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  conceive  that  there  will 
be  times  when  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  magistrate  to  communicate  with 
others;  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  if  the  magistrate 
has  not  some  means  of  communicating 
with  persons  concerned.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  possibly  accept  an 
Amendment  of  this  kind. 

Mb.  chance  (Kilkenny,  8.) :  When 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  badgering  a 
witness,  or  of  obtaining  publicity  of  an 


official  character,  a  policeman  and  others 
can  be  brought  in.  I  admit  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  reason  in  tho  objection 
taken  to  this  Amendment — namely,  that 
during  an  examination  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  magistrate  to  consult  with 
others.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  only  reasonable,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  suspend  the  examination  for 
a  few  minutes.  Perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment may  bo  inclined  to  accept  the 
Amendment  if  it  were  made  to  read — 
'^  Present  during  such  actual  exami- 
nation." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  we  should  ask  that  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent  should  not  be  present 
during  tho  inquiry.  These  inquiries  will 
be  aimed  at  so-called  conspiracies ;  and, 
therefore,  it  will  be. most  unreasonable 
to  allow  the  landlord  to  be  present. 
Will  the  Government  accept  the  Amend- 
ment with  any  modification  ?  Allow  the 
police  to  bo  present,  if  you  like  *,  but  will 
you  keep  out  the  local  Bench  of  Magis- 
trates, who,  of  course,  will  be  the  land- 
lord and  agent  ?  Will  the  Government 
make  us  any  concession  in  the  matter  ? 

Toe  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  It  must  be  quite  evident  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  that 
certain  oflTicials  must  be  present. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Will  the  Go- 
vernment  accept  the  words — **  No  person 
other  than  the  magistrate  and  official 
persons  ?  "  That  will  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty. The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  in  his  place.  I  think  he 
ought  to  lubricate  this  Committee  by  a 
little  concession. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.):  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  **  his  short- 
hand clork,"  and  insert  **  other  official 
persons."— (i/r.  T.  M,  Jlealy.) 

Question,  **That  the  words  *  his  short- 
hand clerk'  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  **That  the  words  *  other 
official  persons  *  be  there  inserted,"  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Question,  **  That  those  words,  as 
amended,  be  there  inserted,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
1  beg  to  move  Amendment  No.  100. 
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AmeDdmeot  proposed, 

To  add  after  the  Amendment  lut  adopted, 
"  Before  beginning  the  examination  of  any  wit- 
nesa  the  magistrate  shall  read  to  him  the  words 
of  this  section. "—(Jfr.  T.  U.  Rialy.) 

Question  proposed, ' '  Tliat  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  AITOENEY  GENEEAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Houtes)  (Dublin  tXni. 
Toraity) :  Surely  it  is  not  vise  that  this 
clanse  should  be  nndnly  lone. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  :  I  mthdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.)  : 
I  now  move  the  next  Amen dment  stand- 
ing in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 


To  add  after  the  Amendment  last  adopted, 
the  words  "reasonable  adioomment  shall  bo 
granted  to  any  witnesa  who  shall  apply  for 
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we  can  ask.  We  asked  that  a  witness 
should  be  protected  by  having  acounsel 
or  solicitor  present,  and  the  (rovemment 
refused  that.  Then  we  asked  that  be- 
fore a  witness  is  oommitted  to  prison 
under  this  section,  he  should  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  by  counsel  or  solicitor, 
and  the  Qovemment  refused  that.  Now, 
we  ask  the  very  lowest  form  of  protoo- 
tios  that  a  witness  can  get,  and  that  is 
that  if  a  difficulty  arises  aud  a  witness 
finds  himself  embarrassed,  he  should, 
before  the  inquiry  proceeds  further, 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  advice. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  the  Oovemment 
can  say  against  such  a  proposition.  It 
is  perfectly  idle  to  say  it  would  in  any 
way  frusb'ato  the  inquiry,  or  baffle  the 
course  of  justice.  The  matter  is  left  ab- 
solutely in  the  discretion  of  the  Eeaident 
Magistrate  ;  he  can  say  what  is  reason- 
able and  what  is  not ;  In  hts  hands  the 
whole  matter  rests.  The  granting  of  a 
reasonable  adjournment  cannot,  in  any 
way,  seriously  interfere  with  the  hold- 
ing of  the  inquiry.  Unless  a  witness  is  to 
be  wholly  and  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  official  holding  the  inquiry,  the 
Government  must  insert  some  Amend- 
ment of  this  kind. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALT;  The  Govern- 
ment made  me  a  little  concession  some 
time  ago ;  If  they  will  not  accept  this 
Ameudment,  I  will  not  detain  the  Com- 
mittee by  pressing  it  further. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraten. 

Ma.  T.  M.  HEALY:  WiU  the  Go- 
vernment now  insert  the   words  they 


_     _      n  order  to  consult  his  legal  advisers. 
{Mr.  r.  M.  Sfah/.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
BiCHABD  Websteb)  (IbIo  of  Wight)  : 
The  Committee  will  remember  that  we 
have  discussed,  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
the  desirability  of  a  witness  having  a 
counsel  or  solicitor  present  at  the  in- 
quiry. The  Committee  negatived  the 
suggestion  i  and,  therefore,  it  is  clear 
that  if  they  adopted  this  Amendment 
they  would  simply  stultify  themselves. 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
B.) :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
should  understand  that  what  is  asked  for 
is  a  reasonable  adjournment.  The  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  will  be  the  Judge  in  the 
matter,  and  if  he  is  of  opinion  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  adjournment  asked 
for  he  will  not  grant  it. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  hope  the 
Government  will  agree  that  the  word 
"reasonable"  reftllygovernsthiamatter. 
The  Amendment  will  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Resident  Magistrate. 
If  he  does  not  think  an  adjoummont 
reasonable,  he  will  refuse  It.  The  Go- 
vernment might  fairly  eutrust  their 
agent  with  the  power  to  grant  an  ad- 
journment. Surely  the  Government  will 
admit  that  a  man  should  be  allowed 
some  little  time  within  which  to  consult 
his  friends  or  a  solicitor.  The  police 
will  have  him  under  surveillance  the 
whole  of  the  time. 

Me.    MAURICE    HEALY    (Cork) 
I  think  this  Is  the  very  least  concession '  I  presume  it  is  not  neoessary  to  ex- 


IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.J.  Balfodr):  Yes  ;1  beg 
to  move  to  insert  the  following  words  as 

a  new  sub-section  : — 

"  A  witness  who  is  oxamiaed  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  required  to  answer  any 
question  which  he  mij^ht  Icgttlly  refuMO  to  bd- 
awer  on  the  ground  of  privilege  if  ho  were  exa- 
mined aa  a  witness  at  tho  trial  of  an  accused 
person." 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
inserled,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mb.    MAURICE    HEALY    (Cork) : 

The  Amendments    104   and    105    have 

already  decided.     I  therefore  beg 

to  move  No.  lOG — namely,  to  insert  the 

words — 

"Ad  i 
j  be  held  oi 
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Ctiate  npon  the  Amendment.    Let  us  It  soems  to  me  only  fair  that  a  man  who 

▼e  a  close  time  for  witnosses.  has  been  examined,  and  may  be  put 

Amendment   proposed,  to   add,  after  upon  his  trial,  should  have  before  him 

the  Amendment  last  adopted—  ^^  authentic  copy  of  the  statements  he 

•'  (4.)  An  inquiry  under  this   aection   shall  ^^imself  has  made,  so  that  he  may  know 

not  be  held  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or  Christ-  the  charges  he  has  to  meet. 

mas  Day."-(J/r.  Maurice  Hialy.)  Amendment  proposed. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words  j^  j^g^  o,  line  4,  at  the  cud,  insert-"  Every 

be  there  inserted."  person  examined  under  this  section  shall  bo  en- 

The    attorney    GENERAL    for  titled,   on   demand  made  to  the  clerk   of  the 

TTkTiT  AikT-Tk  /-^r     TT            \  /Tk   'L.^'    TT   *  court    Deforo  which  the  examination  is  held, 

IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni-  „j  „„  payment  of  tho  usual  charges,  to  have 

▼eraity) :    The  Government  cannot  as-  delivered  to  him  a  copy  of  his  examination." 

aent  to  this  Amendment,  because  ve  can  —(Ur.  iFanniKgion.) 

well  understand  that  an  inquiry  may  be  Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 

argent.    I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  be  there  inserted." 

that  if  there  had  been  power  to  hold  an  ^^^  ATTORNEY   GENERAL  (Sir 

mquiry  the  morning  after  the  Phamx  j^^^^^^^  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 

Park  murders,  and  thus  to  examine  the  ^^j„j^            ^^^     ^^^   ^^^^^^  Bp^/^^^ 

p(n«ons  who  were  known  to  bo  m  the  ^^^^,^  remember  that  the  acceptance  of 

Park  on  the  day  of  tho  murders   the  ^j^j^  Amendment  would  enable  an  im- 

offenders  would  have  been  discovered  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  witness's 

earher.    H  a  day  or  week  is  allowed  to  ^^^^i^^ti^^,    ^r^  have  already  decided 

pass  before  an  inquiry  is  hold  into  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^  respecting  whom 

oircnmstances  of  a  crime,  we  miirht  just  j      i.u*         i*      i.      u 

„      ,,        ^              'c       _iL*i,i  4.r.  ^^  inquiry  under  this  section  has  been 

as  well  allow  four    or  five  montns  to  i    u  ^   ,•:       ,.  .,         ,    n             ,  . 

r;        :    ~*""    "  held,  or  his  solicitor,  shall,  upon  his  re- 

*"MrMAURICE  HEALY:  I  cannot  turn  for  trial.be  supplied  with  copies  of 

.^r\t.  ,  .  ,             ,  1          J  all   depositions   taken   at   any   mquiry 

i«ree  with  tfie  right  hon.  and  learned  ^^^^^  i^.^  ^^^^.^^  ^^        witnesses  to  be 

Gentleman  that  any  case  can  possibly  called  against  him.  But  now  my  hon. 
anse  in  which  the  lapse  of  a  day  would  ^^.^^^  ^proposes  that  every  person  ex- 
make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  ^^.^^^  J^/^^  ^^j^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^„, 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  a  crime,  ^j^,^^  ^^  ^  ^,  ^j^  examination. 
He  has  one  class  of  casein  mind,  and  we  ^,,^j  ^^^^^  f^^  ^^^  altogether  to  the 
have  another.  We  have  a  case  m  mind  .  and  secrecy  of  the  inquiry,  be- 
m  which  respectable  witnosses  may  ^^^^^  Everything  a  man  had  slid  would 
under    this  section    be  harassed    and  ^^          ^J^  y^.f  ^^^^^     j  ^^  ^^^j  ^^^ 

annoyed  by  being  brought  away  from  ^^^^  ^^^^^  information  could  bo  of  any 

their  homes  at  all  times  and  seasons.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^j^^^^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^j,^^  ^^ 

Now,  no  legal  act  can  bo  done  on  Sun-  ^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^j^^^  etatements,  if  any, 

day    and  no  legal  offices  aro  open  on  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^     ,        j^^^  ^^    ^^^  j  /^ 

Sunday  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  ^^^   ^^^  ^j^|^  ^^»,j  ^^   ^^^'  ^^.^^  ^j 

^i   "?.,  "if*   ^'^'^'^^l«    *•»"*    *»*"«««!«  giving  him  a  copy  of  his  examination, 
should  be    dragged    away  from   their  ^  jjj;  O'DOHEETY  (Donegal,  N.):  I 
homes  on  such  days  as  mentioned  in  the  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  l^^^^^j  Member  the 
Amendment,    and   I  do  not  think  the  Attorney  General  does  not  quite  appre- 
Oovemment  are  acting  at  aU  reasonably  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^-^  ^;t,j  ^^^.^^  t^^is  Amend- 
m  opposing  the  Amendment.  meat  is  brought  forward.    It  seems  to 
Me.  T.  M    HEALY:  Even  a  Tory  ^e  only  desirtble  that  a  witness  should 
Parhanient  during  the  famine  in  1848,  j^^^^  /^  opportunity  of  correcting  the 
provided  that  no  eviction  should  take  shorthand  iotos,  seeing  the  danger  there 
place  on  Good  Friday.  j^  ^f  ^  charge  of  perjury  being  brought 
Question  put,  and  negatived.  against   him.      I  think  that   it  is  ex- 
Ma.    WAEMINGTON    (Montnoutli,  tremely  desirable  that  a  copy  of  his  ox- 
W.)  :  I  beg  leave,  in  page  'i,  line  4,  at  amination    should    bo    supplied  to  the 
the  end,  to  insert —  witness  from  that  point  of  view.     Of 
"  Every  person  examinod  under  this  section  course,   the    statement    would    only   be 
shallbeentitlod.  on  demand  made  to  tho  clerk  of  gent  or  supplied  to  the  man  who  had 
tho  court  before  which  tho  examination  is  held,  ^^^^  examined.     Supposing  there  wore 

S:^;^rhtSfa°UVor4*ex'aSion.''^^  several  witnesses,  illy  would  not  re- 

[^evmth  Night. 
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ceive  copies  of  each  other's  examina- 
tions, but  each  would  receive  a  copy  of 
his  own  examination.  Even  if  a  witness 
choose  to  publish  his  statement,  I  do 
not  see  what  objection  there  could  be  to 
his  doing  so — I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
affect  any  other  person.  He  could 
tell  what  his  examination  had  been  by 
word  of  mouth ;  and  what  harm  could 
there  be  in  putting  forward  an  abso- 
lutely correct  statement?  It  seems  to 
me  desirable  that  a  witness  should  have 
a  copy  of  the  shorthand  writer's  tran- 
script of  his  examination,  in  order  that, 
if  necessary,  he  might  make  corrections. 
He  should  be  allowed  to  do  that  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  mistakes.  We 
all  know  that  shorthand  writers,  how- 
ever expert,  are  always  apt  to  make 
mistakes  in  transcribing  their  notes. 
No  harm  would  arise  from  sending  a 
draft  of  a  witness's  examination  to  that 
witness  for  correction.  I  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  allow 
the  witness  to  return  to  the  Court  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  correction. 
My  contention  is  that  no  person  would 
be  safe  if,  on  an  incorrect  copy  of  evi- 
dence given  by  him  by  word  of  mouth 
in  a  secret  inquiry,  he  is  to  be  open  sub- 
sequently to  a  charge  of  perjury  in 
respect  of  what  may  appear  in  a  tran- 
script of  a  shorthand  writer's  notes. 
The  matter  upon  which  he  is  charged 
might  possibly  be  owing  to  the  mistake 
of  a  clerk,  or  the  shorthand  writer  who 
had  taken  down  the  notes  of  his  evi- 
donee 

Mr!  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
In  all  cases  of  inquiry  in  Magisterial 
Courts  depositions  are  read  over  to  the 
witnesses,  and  signed  by  them.  In  this 
clause,  however,  we  have  no  provision 
for  the  reading  over  of  depositions  to 
the  witnesses.  I  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  some  provision  for  that 
being  done. 

Sir  WILLIAM  H  AECOURT(l)orby): 
I  think  that  is  a  very  reasonable  sugges- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  to  be  only  just 
and  reasonable  that  a  witness  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  of  his  examination. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin 
University) :  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  as  the  matter  originally 
stood  in  our  clause  the  wording  adopted 
was  different.  We  said  the  magistrate 
might    **  take   the   deposition    of    such 

Mr.  (yi)ohtrty 


witness ; "  but  it  was  suggested  that 
the  word  ''statement"  would  be  better 
than  "  deposition."  The  word  **  deposi- 
tion" would  imply  that  the  evidence 
shoidd  be  read  over  and  signed  by  the 
witness ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  word  **  statement." 
However,  we  will  undertake  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  introduce  such  words 
as  will  insure  that  the  witness's  evi- 
dence shall  be  read  over  and  signed. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  the  word  "deposition"  has 
been  omitted,  and  replaced  by  the  word 
'*  statement."  In  the  first  part  of  this 
clause  we  have  ''and  shall  take  the 
statementof  such  witness,"  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  1st  section  we  have  words 
amongst  which  the  word  "deposition" 
occurs.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
the  word  "  deposition  "  was  left  out  in 
one  place,  and  put  in  in  another. 

Mr.  HOLMES:  The  word  "state- 
ment "  was  inserted. 

Mr.    T.    M.   HEALY:    But,    as    I 

pointed  out,    the    word    "deposition" 

was  still  left  in  the  section.     We  have 

agreed  to  the  following  Proviso : — 

*'  Provided  also,  that  upon  any  person  being 
accused  of  a  crime  respecting  which  an  inquiry 
under  this  section  has  been  held,  such  accused 
person  or  his  solicitor,  upon  being  returned  for 
trial,  shall  forthwith  be  supplied  with  copies  of 
all  depositions  taken  at  any  inquiry  under  this 
section  of  any  witnesses  to  be  cfldled  against 
him." 

Mr.  HOLMES  :  We  will  see  that  the 
alteration  I  have  referred  to  is  made  on 
Report. 

Mr.  J.  0»CONNOR  (Tipperary,  8.): 
We  have  provided  in  the  Ist  section  of 
this  clause  that  a  magistrate  may  bind  a 
witness  in  his  own  recognizances  to  ap- 
pear and  give  evidence  at  the  next  Petty 
Sessions,  or  when  called  upon  within 
three  months  of  the  date  of  such  recog- 
nizances. Well,  unless  a  witness  is 
supplied  with  copies  of  his  depositions, 
there  may  be  discrepancies  between  his 
public  evidence  and  the  statement  taken 
before  the  private  inquiry,  and  then  he 
would  be  liable  to  a  charge  of  perjury. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Warmington) 
withdraw  his  Amendment? 

Mr.  WARMINGTON  :  I  understand 
that  the  Government  now  propose  that 
the  examination  shall  be  read  over  to 
the  witness,  and  signed  by  him.  That 
being  eo— as  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
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Qentleman  undertakes  to  introduce 
amending  words  into  tho  Bill — I  with- 
draw my  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  beg  to  move 
the  insertion  in  page  2,   line  6,  after 
**oflrence,"  of  the  words,  **  or  who  has 
read    the    depositions    taken    at    such 
examination."     It   is   provided    in  the 
4th  sub- section  of  this  clause  that  the 
magistrate  who  conducts  the  examina- 
tion shall  not  take  part  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  of   the  charge  con- 
cerning any  offence  which  has  been  in- 
quired into,  and  shall  not,  if  such  offence 
is  an  indictable  offence,  take   part  in 
the  committing  for  trial  of   such  per- 
son for  such  offence.     Now,  it  appears 
to  me  that  not  only  the  magistrate  who 
conducts  this  examination    should    be 
placed  under  this  disability,  but  that 
magistrates  who  have  read  the  deposi- 
tions taken  at  the  examination  should 
be  included  in  the  category.     It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  same  thing  to  conduct 
the  examination,  and  to  know  how  tho 
examination  has  been  conducted.    Any 
magistrate  who  reads  over  the  deposi- 
tions will  come  subsequently  to  the  trial 
with  tho  same  idea  of  the  prisoner  as  he 
would  have  had  if  he  had  been  conduct- 
ing the  examination.     It  appears  to  me 
that  the  magistrate  who  hoars  and  de- 
termines the  charge,  and  takes  part  in 
the  committing  for  trial,  should  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  case  with  a  virgin 
mind.     I  think  that  the   Government 
will  see  that  my  suggestion  in  this  mat- 
ter is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  wo 
are  not  dealing  with  what  are  properly 
speaking  crimes,  but  only  agrarian  mat- 
ters.    If  a  magistrate  comes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Boycotting  case  with  his 
mind  poisoned  through  reading  over  all 
the  depositions,  he  will,  under  tho  cir- 
cumstances, have  already  prejudged  tho 
case.     I  trust  the  Government  will  ex- 
clude from  the  Bench,  not  only  the  per- 
sons who  hold  these  inquiries,  but  any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  them. 
In  conducting  a  trial,  the  Government, 
by  their  solicitor  or  counsel,  will  have 
these  depositions  in  their  hands,  and  I 
should  think  that  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  them,  without  wishing  to  have  the 
case   decided  by  a  magistrate    whose 
mind  is  already  poisoned  against  the 
prisoner. 


Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
6,  after  **  offence,  insert  "  or  who  has 
read  the  depositions  taken  at  such  exa- 
mination."— {Mr,  T.  M,  Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  accept  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  am  sorry  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
unable  to  accept  this,  as  I  considered  it 
a  very  hopeful  Amendment.  However, 
as  I  should  not  be  likely  to  be  success- 
ful in  pressing  it,  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  lino  10,  sJter  "offence,"  insert 
**  or  tho  hearing  or  determining  summarily,  or 
the  taking  depositions  against  or  committing 
for  trial  of  any  person  charged,  either  in  con* 
junction  with  such  person  or  separately,  as 
principal  or  accessory  in  tho  commission  of  such 
offence."— (iTr.  T.  M.  Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  *' That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  We  could  not  accept  this 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  beg  now  to  move  the  following  Amend- 
ment:— In  page  2,  line  10,  after  "of- 
fence," insert — 

*'  An  accused  person  may  require  any  magis- 
trate, before  whom  he  is  summoned,  to  state 
upon  oath  that  ho  is  not  within  tho  prohibi- 
tions of  this  sub-section. 

*'The  rules  of  evidence  shall  appl^  to  exa- 
minations under  this  section,  and  leading  ques- 
tions shall  nut  bo  put,  but,  if  put,  need  not  1>e 
answered. 

**  Any  person  committed  under  this  section 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  next  going 
Judge  of  Assi/e,  and  shall  not  be  imprisoned 
pending  appeal.'* 

I  would  ask  the  Government  whether, 
in  tho  case  of  a  committal  of  a  prisoner, 
they  do  not  mean  to  give  him  some 
appeal  beyond  tho  bringing  of  an  action 
against  the  magistrate,  which  would  bo 
a  very  expensive  process,  and  one  that 
a  poor  peasant  would  be  unable  to 
afford  ?     I  think  a  person  committed 

[Seventh  Night.'] 
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ehonld  have  power  to  appeal  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  committal  was  rea- 
sonable or  not.  The  appeal  may  not  be 
to  Judges  of  Assize ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
let  it  be  to  some  tribunal  or  other. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  10,  after  "  oflfence,"  insert— 
'*  an  accused  person  may  require  any  magistrate 
before  whom  he  is  summoned  to  state  upon 
oath  that  he  is  not  within  the  prohibitions  of 
this  sub-section. 

''The rules  of  evidence  shall  apply  to  exami- 
ziations  under  this  section,  and  leading  ques- 
tions shall  not  be  put,  but,  if  put,  need  not  be 
answered. 

"  Any  person  committed  under  this  section 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  next 
going  Judge  of  Assize,  and  shall  not  be  impri- 
soned pending  appeal." — (Mr,  T.  M,  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  show,  on  any  principle  of  our 
law,  that  a  person  should  have  a  right 
of  appeal  on  a  question  of  contempt. 
The  Committee,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
must  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
person  holding  the  inquiry. 

Ma.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  may  not  have 
heard  of  an  appeal  on  a  question  of  con- 
tempt; but  he  has  heard,  no  doubt,  that 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Law  there  was  an 
appeal  as  to  whether  a  question  put  at 
an  examination  of  a  witness,  for  refusing 
to  answer  which  that  witness  was  com- 
manded, was  a  proper  question  or  not. 
The  appeal  was  conducted  in  the  case  I 
refer  to  under  the  form  of  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  which  was  a  very  expensive  one. 
That  is  a  process  which  it  would  be  well 
to  avoid  in  connection  with  proceedings 
under  this  Bill.  The  Government  say 
that  commitments  under  the  existing 
law  for  contempt  are  without  provision 
for  appeal,  but  I  would  remind  them 
that  they  are  not  now  dealing  with  the 
existing  law.  I  think  it  very  necessary 
that  an  appeal  should  be  given  in  cases 
under  this  clause,  because  the  Resident 
Magistrates  may  act  very  stupidly,  and 
may  make  serious  mistakes.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  trouble  to  grant  this  appeal.  It 
would  be  a  saving  of  time  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  himself  and  to  this  House, 
as  I  will  show.  If  no  appeal  of  the 
kind  is  allowed,  if  the  magistrate  has 

i/r.  T.  i/.  Jlealy 


acted  wrongfully,  the  prisoner  will  send 
up  his  memoriaJ  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  we,  in  this 
House,  shall  question  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, who  may  say  that  these  things  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
that  the  Executive  cannot  deal  with 
them.  We  know  that  that  will  be  the 
course  of  events — we  have  all  these 
things  off  by  heart.  If  you  allow  the 
appeal  you  will  save  this  round  about 
process,  and  the  result  will  be  much 
more  satisfactory  to  everyone  concerned. 
I  would  press  this  Amendment  upon  the 
Government  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
see  their  way  to  promise  us  something. 
If  they  like,  let  the  appeal  go  to  the 
County  Court  Judge.  I  admit  that  the 
Judge  of  Assize  would  be  the  better 
tribunal ;  but  he  does  not  sit  probably 
often  enough  to  render  reference  to  him 
convenient.  He  only  holds  his  Assizes 
once  every  four  months,  and  to  appeal 
to  him  would  necessarily  cause  consider- 
able delay.  That,  however,  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  appeal  were  granted 
to  the  County  Court  Judge,  vmo  sits 
very  much  oftener.  I  do  not  feel  by 
any  means  the  same  amount  of  satis- 
faction with  the  discretion  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  as  does  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite.  I  trust 
that  some  appeal  will  be  given  against 
the  discretion  of  these  gentlemen,  par- 
ticularly when  we  remember  that  70 
out  of  80  of  them  are  half -pay  officers, 
and  know  nothing  about  law. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Donegal, 
E.) :  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
commitments  for  contempt  in  England 
and  Ireland  have  hitherto  necessarily 
taken  place  in  open  Court.  They  will 
not  take  place  in  open  Court,  however, 
under  this  Bill.  In  England  it  has 
always  been  recognized  that  a  Judge 
hearing  a  case  in  camera  cannot  commit 
for  contempt  of  Court.  Under  this 
clause  you  will  have  cases  heard  in 
earner d J  and  you  propose  to  give  a  power 
which  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  law. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  altogether  beside  the  mark 
to  say  that  you  cannot  interfere  with 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  in  com- 
mitting for  contempt. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork)  : 
There  is  not  the  smallest  analogy  to  be 
drawn  between  the  commitment  under 
this  clause  and  commitment  under  the 
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ordinary  law.  Under  the  ordinary  law 
a  commitment  takes  place  during  the 
coarse  of  an  action,  and  the  fact  of  a 
witness  being  committed  for  contempt 
does  not  prevent  the  case  being  con- 
cluded. Evidence  will  be  given  by  other 
parties,  the  Judge  will  arrive  at  an 
opinion,  the  suit  will  terminate,  and  in 
a  short  time,  and  as  the  case  has  come 
to  an  end,  the  person  committed  will  be 
discharffed.  But  the  commitment  under 
this  Bill  will  be  altogether  different. 
The  answer  the  witness  refuses  to  give 
will  probably  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
inquiry,  and  the  offence  will  go  on  in- 
definitely, because  you  have  no  such 
termination  as  you  would  have  in  the 
case  of  an  action  between  two  parties. 
It  is  altogether  misleading  the  Com- 
mittee to  pretend  that  there  is  any 
analogy  between  the  existing  law  and 
this  clause. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Ma.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
wish  to  know  if  the  Government  will 
accept  the  Amendment  which  stands 
next  on  tho  Paper  in  my  name  ? 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  10,  after  **  offence,"  insert—- 
'*  («7)  In  case  any  witness  examined  under  this 
Motion  shall  not  speak  English,  the  interpreter 
employed  shall  not  be  a  policeman  or  other 
person  in  the  service  of  tho  Crown  otherwise 
than  as  an  interpreter."— (Jfr.  Maurice  Mealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  CManchester, 
E.)  :  Yes;  the  Government  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  Amendment  down  to  the 
word  **  policeman."  Inconvenience  would 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Amendment. 

Question, 

"  That  tho  words  •  (5)  In  case  any  witness 
examined  under  this  section  shall  not  speak 
English,  tho  interpreter  employed  shall  not  be 
a  policeman  *  be  there  inserted," 

— ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
The  next  Amendment  is  in  my  name. 
It  is  a  very  important  Amendment, 
and  one  that  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
agree  to.  In  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Crimes  Act,  the 
gravest  charges  were  brought  against 
the  Resident  Magistrates.      Witnesses 


who  wero  brought  up  were  browbeaten 
and  intimidated;  all  species  of  threats 
were  thrown  out  against  them,  and 
pecuniary  inducements  to  a  very  large 
amount  were  offered  to  them  if  they 
would  only  give  that  class  of  evidence 
which  would  suit  the  authorities  who 
examined  them.  I  think  a  state  of  things 
like  that  is  a  very  great  evil,  and  I 
think  that  such  a  danger  is  one  that  we 
ought  to  guard  against  when  we  aro  es- 
tablishing this  machinery.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  Government  will  de- 
fend the  practice  of  either  threatening 
witnesses  with  any  kind  of  legal  con- 
sequences or  of  holding  out  pecuniary 
inducements  to  thom  to  give  evidence  of 
a  particular  kind.  There  is  a  danger 
that  something  of  the  kind  may  happen, 
therefore  I  think  some  safeguard  should 
be  adopted. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  line  10,  after  "offence,"  insert 
— "  (5)  A  resident  magistrate  holding  an  inquiry 
under  this  section  shall  not  induce,  or  attempt 
to  induce,  any  witness  examined  thereat  to  give 
evidence  by  any  promise  of  pecuniary  or  other 
reward,  or  by  any  threat  or  menace,  and  any 
resident]  magistrate  acting  in  contravention 
of  this  provision  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour."— {.Hr,  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
think  that  if  magistrates  were  to  be 
guilty  of  such  practices  as  are  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member  in  his  Amendment 
they  would  commit  a  very  grave  offence. 
I  must  be  allowed  distinctly  to  point  out 
that,  whatever  the  views  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  with  regard  to  Resident 
Magistrates  may  be,  we  emphatically 
decline  to  frame  this  Bill  on  tho  assump- 
tion that  those  persons  who  will  have  to 
administer  it  are  going  to  bo  guilty  of 
gross  misconduct,  such  as  bribery, 
menaoo,  and  things  of  that  kind.  We 
are  framing  this  Bill  on  the  assumption 
that  those  persons  who  will  have  to  ad- 
minister it  will,  at  any  rate,  do  their 
duty  honestly,  so  far  as  this  kind  of 
charge  is  concerned,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  guilty  of  corruption.  If  they 
should  be  guilty  of  corruption  or  other 
improper  proceedings  they  will  bring 
themselves  within  the  range  of  the  law, 
and   no    doubt   will    receive    adequate 
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punishment ;  but  we  must  decline  to  in- 
sert in  this  measure  any  words  that 
would  presume  that  the  magistrates  are 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  speech  of  thehon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  is  a  very 
noble  speech  no  doubt.  Nothing  strikes 
me  more  forcibly  than  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  suppose  that  every  one 
of  their  subordinates  is  a  most  admirable 
person,  never  likely  to  do  wrong.  Of 
course,  the  way  in  which  the  English 
people  have  won  their  liberty  is  to  be 
always  admiring  their  Sovereigns;  to  be 
bowing  down  before  them  at  all  times, 
and  worshipping  them  as  angelic  beings; 
and  this  House  of  Commons  has  won  its 
position,  I  suppose,  as  a  temple  of  liberty, 
and  the  whole  Constitution  has  been 
framed  on  the  principle  that  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  neither  can 
any  of  his  Ministers.  We  have  had  a 
Keturn  presented  to  us  with  regard  to 
the  Resident  Magistrates  of  Ireland. 
We  have  seen  who  they  are.  Hon. 
Members  on  the  Conservative  side  of 
the  House  have]  not  read  that  Beturn, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at 
in  that,  because  we  know  from  Mr. 
Disraeli  that  the  aristocratic  Party  in 
this  country  never  read  anything.  Even 
if  they  have  taken  to  reading,  it  is  too 
much  to  assume  that  they  have  read 
a  Beturn  relating  to  Ireland.  When 
we  know  that  at  the  inquiries  held 
under  the  Crimes  Act  every  witness  was 
either  bribed  or  bullied,  or  sought  to 
be  bribed  or  bullied,  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  tell  us  that,  under  a  Conser- 
vative regime,  the  state  of  things  will 
be  very  much  better  than  it  was  under 
the  Liberal  regime,  I  am  sorry  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Matthews)  is  not 
in  his  place.  [Interruption.']  I  think 
that  if  hon.  Members  who  insist  on 
preparing  their  letters  for  The  Times 
audibly  in  this  House  would  go  out 
into  the  Lobby  and  do  it  there,  it 
would  be  much  more  convenient.  I  say, 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Home  Secretary  for 
England  is  not  in  his  place.  He  has 
abandoned  as  a  portion  of  the  system  of 
thief-catching  or  criminal -catching  the 
offering  of  rewards.  That  practice  was 
relinquished  by  the  Liberal  Home  Se- 
cretary, and  the  Tory  Homo  Secretary 
has  followed  the  example.     Well,  while 
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you  will  not  offer  bribes  in  England  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  detection  of 
criminals,  in  Ireland,  where  the  people 
have  no  confidence  in  your  administra- 
tion of  justice,  you  still  practise  cor- 
ruption, and  hold  out  bribes  to  the  people 
to  give  evidence.  Now,  in  England,  the 
classes  and  the  masses  are  not  divided 
in  so  keen  a  way  as  they  are  in  Ireland, 
yet  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don altogether  a  portion  of  your  system 
of  police  administration  here.  In  Ire- 
land you  ask  us  to  say  that  the  magis- 
trates are  such  admirable  persons  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  idea  that 
any  possible  suspicion  could  rest  upon 
them.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  will  soon  find  out,  by  a  system  of 
criticism  in  this  House,  that  their  magis- 
trates in  Ireland  are  not  the  perfect 
fersons  they  suppose  them  to  be.  Then, 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  letters  in 
The  Times  complaining  that  not  only  have 
we,  the  Irish  Members,  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed the  Bill  in  its  birth,  but  continue 
to  discuss  it  after  it  has  become  law.  So 
that  not  only  are  we  occupying  time 
with  this  Bill  now,  but  a  great  deal  of 
time  may  bo  wasted  in  the  future  in  dis- 
cussing matters  relating  to  it,  if  you 
refuse  to  give  us  such  proper  Amend- 
ments as  this  we  are  now  asking  for. 
Unless  this  appeal  is  granted,  we  may 
have  hereafter  to  call  attention  to  the 
abuse  of  the  discretionary  powers  granted 
to  the  Besident  Magistrates,  and  an  end- 
less series  of  letters  may  have  to  be 
written  to  that  excellent  newspaper  The 
Times. 

Mr.  GEDGE  (Stockport)  :  If  all  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite 
says  were  perfectly  true,  even  then  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  accepting  this 
Amendment.  If  the  object  of  the  ex- 
amination were  to  bring  a  person  to  a 
conviction  by  means  of  false  evidence, 
then  it  is  concoivablo  that  the  magis- 
trates might  offer  rewards  to  get  that 
false  evidence ;  but  as  the  object  of  the 
inquiry  is  preliminary,  to  enable  the 
magistrates  to  get  further  facts  to  bring 
criminals  to  justice,  and  as  none  of  the 
facts  can  be  used  against  the  person  who 
gives  the  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  nothing 
will  bo  more  likely  to  defnat  the  ends  of 
the  examination  than  for  the  magistrates 
to  got  evidence  by  means  of  bribes.  They 
want  facts,  not  fictions,  which  would  be 
useless  for  their  purpose.     It  seems  to 
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mo  that  tliifl  is  an  uttorly  useless  Amend- 
ment, and  that,  thorefore,  it  ought  to  be 
1^1  eo  ted 

Mb.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  Irish  Resident  Magis- 
trates. He  does  not  know  what  tbey 
have  done ;  ho  is  not  as  familiar  with 
their  filthy  work  as  we  are.  But  we 
know  what  disreputable  methods  they 
haye  adopted,  and  we  it  is  who  know 
how  they  have  been  promoted  for  such 
work.  There  is  a  certain  Resident  Magis- 
trate who  worked  the  secret  inquiry 
business  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  his 
favourite  stories  over  the  dinner  table 
was,  how,  when  he  was  conducting  the 
inquiry,  he  had  beside  him  a  pile  of 
sovereigns  covered  by  a  table  cloth,  and 
how  he  used  occasionally  to  lift  up  a 
corner  of  the  cloth  in  order  to  let  the 
witness  see  the  money  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  operate  on  his  cupidity.  A 
Resident  Magistrate  is  elevated  to  the 
position  of  a  County  Court  Judge.  I 
could  give  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  these  matters  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  public  Press  at  the  time  they 
occurred,  and  the  magistrates,  in  place  of 
being  censured,  have  been  rewarded. 
It  is  our  experience  of  the  past  that 
causes  us  to  make  this  protest.  This 
Amendment  is  certainly  one  upon  which 
we  are  justified  in  taking  a  Division. 

Mb.  J.  O^OGNNOR  (Tipperary,  S.)  : 
The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
G^dge)  can  scarcely  be  acquainted  with 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  House  in  relation  to  this  question. 
Has  the  hon.  Gentleman  ever  heard  of 
the  Barbavilla  case — a  case  which  has 
been  worked  up  close  to  the  wind  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  Government 
officials  have  boasted,  and  praised  each 
other  for  working  cases  close  to  the 
wind  ?  Our  experience  is  that  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  that 
these  inquiries  are  held,  but  for  tbe 
purpose  of  procuring,  if  necessary,  false 
evidence.  Not  only  have  public  officials 
in  Ireland  sought  to  procure  false  evi- 
dence, but  they  have  been  known  to 
suppress  the  truth,  when  the  truth  con- 
tradicts statements  that  have  been 
already  made  in  secret  inquiries.  Not 
only  is  it  by  bullying  that  magistrates  in 
Ireland  seek  to  procure  false  testimony, 
but  it  is  also  by  holding  out  the  pro- 
bability of  tbe  witness,  who  does  not  do  . 


as  they  wish,  being  sent  away  to  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  to  Australia,  or 
some  other  remote  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions.  It  is  in  order  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  these  unscrupulous 
magistrates  either  to  bully  or  to  bribe 
that  this  Amendment  has  been  proposed, 
and  I  trust  the  Government  will  accept 
it. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  No 
doubt  it  is   because  the  Irish  ofHoials 
present  know  a  little  about  the  matter 
that  the   hon.    and   learned    Attorney 
General     for     England    (Sir    Richard 
Webster)  was  put  up  to  reply  to  this 
Amendment.     Gne  would  imagine  that, 
after  the  whitewashing  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  Irish  Resident  Magistrates 
would  be  the  most  immaculate  body  of 
men  on  earth.     Our  experience  is  that, 
notwithstanding  the   severe  process  of 
purification   they  have  gone    through, 
they  are  still  as  black  as  they  can  well 
be.     I  admit  it  is  a  serious  thing  for 
Members  of  the  House  to  suggest  that 
Government  officials  are  capable  of  the 
conduct   we  attribute  to  the  Resident 
Magistrates  of  Ireland ;  but  I  can  assure 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  es- 
pecially English  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  are  not  familar  with  the  devious 
ways  of  Irish  administration,  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  fears 
and  suspicions  are  well  founded.     Some 
two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  concerned 
in    a    political    libel    case.     An    Irish 
journal  was  indicted  for  what  is  called  a 
^*  seditious "    libel,    and   one    of    tho 
strongest  passages  in  that  libel  was  one 
in  which  the  Government  were  charged 
with  the  very  malpractice    suggested 
in  this    Amendment— namely,   that  of 
offering  large  rewards  to  witnesses  for 
the  puq)ose  of  obtaining  evidence.     The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  person  charged 
in  a  ca^e  of  libel  is  not  allowed  to  justify 
or  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  libel ;  but  it 
was  suggested   by  one  of  the   counsel 
concerned  that,  under  one  section  of  the 
Newspaper  Libel  Act,  it  was  possible 
that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charges 
made  in  the  article  might  be  allowed.  To 
enable  my  client  to  give  such  evidence, 
it  was  necessary  I  should  make  some 
inquiries  as  to  what  took  place  at  one  of 
the  secret  inquiries.     At  the  hearing  of 
the  case  I  was  prepared  to  offer    tho 
evidence  of  10  or  20  witnesses,  every  one 
of  whom  had  been  brought  up  at  an 
inquiry,  every  one  of  whom  had  been 
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threatened,  bullied,  browbeaten,  and 
intimidated  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
in  the  article,  and  nearly  every  one  of 
whom  had  been  offered  money  rewards 
in  consideration  of  giving  evidence.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  I  can  assure  right 
hon.  G-entlemen  opposite  it  is  quite  out 
of  our  power  to  accept  these  statements 
as  to  the  character  of  Irish  Eesident 
Magistrates. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
I  understand  that  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Bichard  Webster)  objects  to  this 
Amendment,  because  it  casts  a  slur  upon 
the  Besident  Magistrates  of  Ireland.  I 
can  quite  understand  him  taking  the 
course  he  does,  if  he  really  thinks  the 
Amendment  amounts  to  a  slur  upon  the 
Besident  Magistrates,  some  of  whom  are 
the  nominees  of  his  own  Government. 
But  the  object  of  this  Amendment  is 
simply  to  lay  down  a  strict  rule  which 
those  magistrates  shall  observe.  The 
Attorney  General  can  only  object  to  the 
wording  of  the  Amendment ;  if  he  would 
word  the  Amendment  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  cast  a  slur 
upon  these  magistrates,  and  still  give  us 
the  benefit  of  the  Amendment  as  it 
stands,  we  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  MUBPHY  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's): 
I  beg  to  move  Amendment  No.  Il4b 
which  stands  in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  line  10,  after  *'  oflfonco,*'  insert— 
'*  The  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Dublin  OazHUy  once  in  every 
month,  a  Keturn  of  all  persons  who  have  been 
committed  to  prison  at  any  inquiry  hold  under 
this  section,  and  who  may  bo  still  detained  iu 
prison,  on  a  date  one  week  preceding  each  such 
publication.  Such  Return  shall  contain  the 
name,  address,  and  description  of  each  prisoner, 
together  with  the  date  of  his  commitment,  and 
the  cause  of  committal,  and,  if  he  was  subse- 
quently  brought  up  for  examination,  the  date 
on  which  he  was  last  remanded."  —  {Mr. 
Murphy.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENEBAL  for 
IBELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Government  cannot  as- 
sent to  prepare  a  monthly  Beturn  ;  but 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  lay  one  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  at  the  opening 
of  every  Session  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
I  do  not  see  what  object  there  can  be 
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in  keeping  these  committals  secret ;  in- 
deed, the  Government  are  prepared  to 
make  a  Beturn  yearly.  But  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land what  is  the  use  of  a  Beturn  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  each  Session? 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been 
committed  to  prison  under  this  section 
— say,  for  three  months.  What  can  be 
the  object  of  making  a  Beturn  of  his 
committal  nine  months  afterwards? 
This  is  not  a  matter  which  affects  the 
principle  or  the  working  of  the  Bill ; 
and,  therefore,  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  Beturn  presented  at  least  once 
a  month. 

The  chief  SECBETABY  vob  IBE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
Chester,  E.) :  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
MoUoy)  will  see  it  is  no  protection  to 
the  prisoner  at  all  that  a  Beturn  should 
be  presented  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
yearly.  The  protection  to  be  given  is 
that  Parliament  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  that  knowledge  would  be  ob- 
tained from  a  Beturn  presented  yearly. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  is  our  opinion 
that  witnesses  would  find  very  substan- 
tial protection  in  the  knowledge  by  the 
British  public  of  what  was  going  on. 
I  do  feel  the  Government  might  reason- 
ably agree  not  to  exclude  even  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Primrose  Dames  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  committed 
to  gaol  under  this  section.  This  is  an 
Amendment  which  does  not  at  all  touch 
the  principle  of  the  clause.  It  only  pro- 
vides that  information  should  be  given 
to  the  country.  If  the  Government  will 
not  give  a  Boturn  monthly,  will  they 
do  it  quarterly  ? 

Mr.  BBADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  venture  to  appeal  to  the  Government, 
as  I  understand  them  to  be  practically 
making  a  concession  in  this  matter,  not 
to  make  it  in  a  grudging  fashion.  The 
preparation  of  this  Beturn  cannot  be  a 
serious  matter;  therefore,  why  waste 
time  as  to  the  number  of  times  it  shall 
be  presented  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUB:  I  trust  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Murphy)  will  not 
persevere  with  this  Amendment.  This 
Beturn  has  never  been  introduced  in 
any  Bill  of  this  kind.  [Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy:  Yes;  Forster*s  Act.]  We  shall 
make  a  Beturn  yearly,  and  wiU  put 
Parliament  in  full  possession  of  all  that 
Parliament  really  wants  to  know.    If 
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other  Beturns  are  wanted,  hon.  Mem- 
bers can,  of  course,  move  for  them. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH:  I  only  speak 
from  memory ;  but  I  think  that  a 
Beturn  was  laid  on  the  Table  under 
the  Act  of  1881. 

Mu.  COX  (Clare,  E.) :  Will  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  tell  tho  Committee  that 
such  Returns  as  are  now  asked  for  were 
not  issued  quarterly  under  the  Act  of 
1881,  and  published  in  2'h$  Dublin  Oa- 
%ette,  and  from  that  copied  in  all  the 
Irish  newspapers  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Government  wish  to  make  Bastiles 
of  the  Irish  gaols. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Perhaps  I  may 
enlighten  the  Committee  upon  this  point. 
Mr.  Forster's  Act,  I  see,  provided  that  a 
list  of  persons  for  the  time  being  de- 
tained in  prison  under  it,  with  a  state- 
ment of  each  person's  name,  address, 
and  prison  in  which  he  was  detained, 
and  the  ground  of  the  warrant,  should 
be  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  course 
of  the  first  seven  days  of  every  month 
when  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  should 
be  published  in  T/ie  Dublin  Gazette^  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting,  in  the  course 
of  the  first  seven  days  of  every  month. 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid): 
The  Chief  Secretary  to  tho  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
says  this  is  no  protection  for  prisoners 
who  are  arrested.  lie  is  labouring  under 
a  mistake.  It  is  not  many  years  ago 
when  a  man  named  Casey  was  four  years 
in  gaol,  and  was  altogether  forgotten. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  even  now  a  Ee- 
sident  Magistrate  might  run  a  man  into 
gaol,  and  then  find  some  reason  to  for- 
get him.  I  think  it  is  as  well  that  the 
Beturn  asked  for  should  be  published  in 
Tk$  Dublin  Gazette,  Papers  which  are 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  are 
generally  forgotten  ;  whereas  if  they  are 
published  in  The  Dublin  Gazette  they 
are  immediately  copied  into  the  general 
Press  of  the  country,  and  they  attract 
attention.  I  can  quite  understand  why 
this  Government  does  not  wish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  Eesident  Magistrates  to 
be  published ;  but  I  think,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  precedent  for  the  making  of 
this  Return— namely,  a  similar  provi- 
sion to  this  in  Mr.  Forster*8  Act  of  1881, 
the  Government  should  now  accept  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  real 
reason  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government 


upon  this  most  reasonable  Amendment? 
Upon  what  ground  can  they  refuse  it  ? 
The  publication  cannot  do  any  conceiv- 
able harm.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  says  that  he  will  give  us  an 
annual  Return.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  ?  It  means  that  ho  will  inform 
the  public  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  arrested  under  this  clause; 
but  he  will  inform  them  of  it  when  the 
people  have  got  out  of  gaol.  That  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  offer  of  the  Govern- 
ment; because  it  is  inconceivable  they 
should  keep  any  man  in  gaol,  under  this 
clause,  for  so  long  as  twelve  months. 
The  inevitable  result  of  merely  publish- 
ing this  information  in  the  form  of  a 
Parliamentary  Return  is  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten  men  whose  names  will  be 
contained  in  the  Return  will  have  been 
long  since  released.  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary has  said  that  witnesses  will  find  a 
protection  in  tho  knowledge  by  Parlia- 
ment of  how  this  clause  has  been  worked. 
We  have  no  confidence  whatever  that 
this  Parliament  will  make  any  effort  to 
see  that  this  clause  is  properly  worked. 
Our  hope  is  not  in  this  House,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  masses  of  the  British 
people  ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  bring  in- 
formation home  to  them  that  we  ask  for 
this  Return.  The  Government  are  carry- 
ing out  a  policy  of  suppression  and  con- 
cealment, and  therefore  are  determined 
that  this  information  shall  not  be  given. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  Committee 
is  not  misled  by  the  illusory  and,  I 
might  almost  say,  absurd  suggestion  of 
tlie  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  8.):  Under 
this  section  a  magistrate  has  full  power 
by  day  and  by  night  to  catch  any  unfor- 
tnnate  person  who  he  thinks  knows  any- 
thing about  an  offence — drag  him  from 
one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  bring 
him  before  a  secret  Court  without  any 
publicity,  and  then,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
cast  him  into  gaol.  How  is  the  prisoner 
to  get  his  witness,  when  no  one  knows  in 
what  gaol  he  is  lodged  ?  If  this  Return 
is  made  once  a  month,  it  will  be  seen 
where  a  man  is,  and  with  what  offence 
he  is  charged.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  Government  desire  that  witnesses 
should  have  no  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  defending  themselves.  I  trust 
the  Committee  will  seo  that  justice  is 
done  by  these  men. 

ISevenih  NigU.'] 
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Mr.    Mf'RPnV:    T:-r    'rTTr.v.  -:  :1  ::r-^  :*_:«  li'r*;-*?:^  :  bi:  to  do  so  by 

s  ?  c-  rn  to  dec  1 1  -? .  I  t  : . :  t  : ,  r  v     v.  -  :  — ;l  : :  ::_-:.--?:  ij  : :,  11?  •'*■:  LrSsTirS  :he  de&ira- 

the  Uou.v-.  on  -rhi:  i-. ::.:•  '1  rj  -sri-l  xis-  *  :..:j  : .  :_ik-.::^  i  v :  -  :f<»i:n  apon  such 

any  coiicesilor.*.  ar.  i  :::  t:.  ,:  i  :!:.:*  :lvj  i  ?- il.  t  :L-:  is  :!:*.     Tb.r  right  hon. 

Will  rrfa-?*:  ::.«rci.    Ii:::.:^  :iTr  :-tt  r^-=^::i  -rTL.TZii-   :i-r  •.-:■£>:  ^'r»:i^€S*rr  practi- 

to  have  maiv  ::•  :hr:r  r-'-i-  -i  i-rr  :"--  i^-."  ^.~t?  -t  :'.t  "=5--::'r  case,  whea  he 

i'lipri-?*:-!::  ::.-.:  ::.r  A.:     :  I*?!   :  i  t.  :  -^aj*    --^    I:- Mr::    ;iL.  be  ziOTel  for. 

cu:i:a:n  a^y  j^r  jtI?::-!  .f  tL:*  *:r:.  X.—.  ^'^ -y  ;L.uli  Tr  :-  j:-:  :o  :he  trouble  of 


^?ir.  a-j  it  Li-s  be-rL  sL"  -xz.  :Li:  :hr  A::  .: 
ISSl  coL.:air.ei  a  pr:T:*::i.  ?-':f:ir.:!il.T 

thv  saace  a5  tLa:  I  :: :  ^  i  r  t  -  ^^-  ^  '.L  -* 
the  Govem!r.eL:  will  Iv  l-l^v  .::l=[*:vl: 
if  thvy  acccrj:  ir.v  Ariiec  ii-rL!. 

Mr.  0'r»v»HtRTY  l»:.negal.  X.  : 
In  any  cav:  7"'!*  Lui'.t'u  O'jzfftf  -will  hivr 
to  be  used  for  the  purf05r-  •:■:  puVIULi^.^ 
notices  prxlaimitg  di?:r:o:5.  Th-rrr. 
therefore,  can  be  lo  rvas^jn  wLaieTer 
whv  the    GoTernmen:   shi-Il  r.:-:   us? 


::.  T-j    -  -71    ::  i.  y   ziT  :bi«  Betum? 

Wi,y  r '. i  :1V  f^r-ishlag  of  apiece 

: :  :-:  rn  =  :  ;  z,  Ikr  :!:*  be  at  the  mercy 
::    ir.v   Mri:.bfr    of    the    House  who 

m 

;  1 : :  ?T*  :  -  ^  u:  i:  tz.  a  1 1  x^k  to  the  Mo- 
:;:•::  :':r  -.he  K-:ara?  Why  should  the 
•Ti^v-f-mzirr.:  r«^:-5<:-  :o  give  us  a  Betum? 
^Vlif-  wr  are  :;I1  the  Betuma  can  be 
zii'Tr-i  for  when  wantei,  I  would  point 
■yiz  :1«:  i:  is  q-^::e  c-asto:uary  to  block 
■::!l::il  lirt-ir::?.  even  of  the  most  simple 


TV.f  G^zftU  for  the  i-*.:rp:.ae  of  sb-jTlrig    clara.tvr.     \V:-.a:  I  wjint  to  impress  on 


what  persons   have   Lt-en  ?er.:  ::•   iri.-l 
ut'ler  the  ?»■  ::>»r-. 

Mr.  EOWNTEKE  -lirl.r:  :j1  : 
Surelv  it  is  a  liijs*  r:::iv*:  ar. :  r-i?  ■::- 
able  req u e s :  t :  i  a:  :  1  e  ou  j  r. : :  y  tl :  •.;*.  i  I  .- 
placed  in  a  foiition  t>  i-ll^vr  :Le  work- 
ing of  this  Act.  If  :Le  'i  jver-nir:::  w:!l 
not  consent  to  furbish  us  w::h  this  Kr- 
tum  ofteaer  than  once  a-ycar.  I  L:  j^-:- 
the  Allien inient  will   be   {rrssri  t.^  a 

<:pJwiLLIAMHAr.COrSi  Derby  : 
I  trust  we  !uay  be  spared  a  Divis:-::. 
What  objection  can  there  be  to  the  G.t- 
vern  merit  making  this  Bet  urn  occc-  a 
quarter 'r  The  objett  of  the  publication 
of  the  Return  is  to  in  for:::  the  publio  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Act — an  Act  t:.a: 
is  exceptional  in  its  character.  an-:l  in  the 
working  of  which  the  j'eople  are  natu- 
rallvmuch  interested.  The  Return  will 
not  be  verv  volumicous :  therefore.  I 
trust  the  Government  may  at  least  c:u- 
sent  to  its  being  made  once  a  quarter. 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR:  It  is  sug- 
gested that  we  should  insert  in  a  per- 
manent Act  a  provisi'^a  lor  a  4uarterly 
li^turn.  Tlirre  is  no  rca*o::  wliy  :lis 
Return  -"Lcjld  be  uiude  cvviy  tiuLiit-.r. 
WL»:n  any  hnn.  Geiitle:i::i'.i  thinks  a 
Return  is  desirable,  let  hi  in  ni-.ve  f-^r 
it.  '''Ilo-i^-  can  we  during:  the  Re- 
cess?'"" 1}}  v.'A  let  ii!;;  eijilodv  in  the 
provisioiis  of  a  permanent  Statute  any- 
thir.;r  so  absurd  ai.d  uL::ut'."-'?arv  as  a 
quarterlv  Return. 

Mk.  T.  1>.  U'COXXOR  Liverpool, 
Scotland  :  I  ajipeal  to  tli-.-  First  L«.ird 
of  the  Treasury  ,Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  to 
indulge  in  his  favourite  pastime,  and  to 


tie  niiL. :?  ■ :  the  0  jmmittee  is  this — that 
:lr  irina-I  "re  make  is  in  strict  accord- 
aL-:  r  witl  i.l  the  preoelent*.  When  Mr. 
F:r?:er's  A.:  was  passed  in  1881,  a 
••iciilar  l»rt.:rn  was  provided  for ;  but  we 
Ij  l:-:  pr:ss  for  a  monthly  Betum;  we 
sl-:-'.:li  ^e  vjitesatlsned  witha  quarterly 
1  ne.  I  lieard  someone  say  that  there 
were  quarterly  Beturas  under  the  Land 
At::,  but  that  is  contrary  to  my  recolleo- 
:::>r..  wLivh  :s  that  the  Beturns  were 
c:  I'll  thl  V  under  that  Act .     Does  the  Chief 

■ 

.Srcrvt.iry  :::ean  to  say  that  there  is  no 
re.ks:n  in  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland 
f.T  su:::  a  Beturn?  I  am  reminded  of 
eases  in  which  persons  were  sent  to 
pr:s:>n,  and  kept  there  for  months  and 
even  years,  until  everybody  seemed  to 
have  f org  -^tten  them.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Tyr^ue  ^Mr.  M.  J.  Kenny)  has  drawn 
a:ten!:jn  to  a  case  in  which  a  man  was 
actually  kept  in  prison  for  four  years 
without  anyone  knowing  of  it  except  his 
nearest  friends. 

Mk.  a.  J.  BALFOUB:  The  Qovem- 
ment  are  willing  to  accept  the  Amend- 
r.'.ect.  Xo.  loO,  which  stands  in  the  name 
•  :  ::;e  h^u.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Yir-A  v; r  for  Xorth  T^ngford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
He^lvV 

Mr,"  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wiU  just  read 
to  the  Committee  the  section  of  the  Act 
of  1>>»1  which  has  been  already  referred 
to.  Tue  section  provides  that  a  Betuxn 
shall  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  Hoose 
every  week  while  Parliament  is  sitting, 
ana  bo  published  in  Th$  Duhlin  GtaeUi 
every  n:onth  during  the  remainder  of 
the  vt-ar  of  all  persons  arreated  under 
the  Act. 
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Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  I  understand 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  say  that  the  Government  ac- 
cept the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Longford,  No.  130,  which  says — 

'*  There  shall  !«  laid  before  Parliament,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  Session,  a  Kotam  show- 
ing the  number  of  incjuiries  held  since  the  pre- 
ceding Session,  the  number  of  summonses  issued, 
the  number  of  witnesses  examined,  the  names 
of,  and  the  sentences  on,  the  persons  committed 
for  contempt,  and  the  result,  if  any,  of  each 
inquiry." 

May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  whether 
he  has  read  this  Amendment. 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
Tersity) :  I  have  done  so  carefully. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR:  Will  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  allow 
me  to  point  out  that  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  that 
of  my  other  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Hoaly)  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct. The  first  proposal  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  Return  published  every 
month,  and  it  should  be  confined  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  committed  to  prison 
under  the  Bill,  while  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  is  that  theie  shall  be 
laid  before  Parliament  at  the  beginning 
of  every  Session  a  Return  showing  the 
number  of  inquiries  held  since  the  pre- 
ceding Session,  the  number  of  witnesses 
examined,  the  names  of  and  the  sen- 
tences on  the  persons  committed  for  con- 
tempt, and  the  result,  if  any,  of  each 
inquiry.  That  is  a  totally  distinct  thing 
from  the  other  proposal.  The  Com- 
mittee ought  to  know  definitely  from  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  what  it 
is  that  the  Government  accept. 

Mb.  HOLMES  :  The  Government  be- 
lieving that  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  information  asked  for  should  be 
given,  have  looked  over  the  Amend- 
ments on  the  Paper,  and  agreed  to  ac- 
cept that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy). 

Mb.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
diffe) :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Go- 
vernment whether  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Lonffford  covers  the  period  during  which 
Parliament  is  in  Session  ? 

YOL.  OOOXIV.    [thibd  flBBuw.] 


Mb.  a.  J.   BALFOUR :    Yes ;  Cer  • 
tainly. 

Mb.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) : 
I  think  the  proposal  is  a  most  reasonable 
one,  and  I  hope  the  Government  will 
accept  it. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  Govern- 
ment  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  case  of 
Patrick  Casey,  who  was  imprisoned 
under  the  Westmeath  Act.  Although 
that  man  was  unconvicted  of  any  offence, 
he  was  kept  in  prison  for  four  years, 
when,  at  length,  Mr.  Roebuck  called 
attention  to  the  case  in  Parliament,  and 
the  man  was  immediately  released. 
That  man  had  never  been  tried  for  any 
offence,  and  his  release  was  granted  by 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Government.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  cases. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RicHABD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
What  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
opposite  seems  to  think  possible  could 
never  happen  under  the  present  Bill, 
because  those  who  are  sent  to  prison 
must  be  brought  before  the  Court  and 
questioned  every  eight  days.  There- 
fore, the  prospect  of  their  being  allowed 
to  languish  in  gaol,  without  ever  being 
seen  or  heard  of,  is  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH:  There  is  no 
reason,  that  I  can  see,  which  would 
justify  the  Government  in  refusing  the 
Amendment.  As  was  the  case  in  1881, 
Parliament,  in  giving  power  to  commit 
men  to  gaol  under  this  clause,  naturally 
wants  to  know  how  that  power  is  exer- 
cised. I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Government  waste  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  discussing  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  If  it  is  right  to  refuse  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Committee  let  the  Go- 
vernment refuse  it ;  but  to  haggle  about 
the  Question  as  to  whether  a  Return 
should  be  made  once  a  month,  or  at 
longer  intervals,  is  monstrous,  and  I 
feel  bound  to  enter  my  protest  against 
it. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.): 
May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  that  the  return  should  be 
made  once  a-quarter.  I  hope  this  will 
meet  the  views  of  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway. 

The  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster):  The  Government  accept 
that  suggestion. 


SQ 


[^Seventh  AiyW.] 
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The  CHAIRMAN;  Dobb  tha  lion. 
Gentleman  (Wr.  Murphy)  withdraw  hia 
Amendment  ? 

Mr.  MUEPHY  :  Tea. 

8iB  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Dnrham, 
Barnard  Oastle) :  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  think  the  wording  of  Amendment 
No.  130  could  not  possibly  carry  out  all 
that  ia  required. 

Us.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  will  under- 
take that  the  wording  shall  be  carried 
out  as  stated. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  (York) :  In  risinff 
to  move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  the 
Committee  at  any  great  length  at  this 
late  hour,  and  I  hope  that  if  only  a  short 
time  is  taken  in  moving  this  Amend- 
ment bon.  Members  will  not  suppose 
that  that  result  is  due  to  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  I  am 
wiUing  to  admit  that  this  Amendment 
proposes  seriously  to  modify  both  the 
stringency  and  the  scope  of  the  section 
to  which  it  relates ;  but  if  I  correctly 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  Oovem- 
meut  in  regard  to  this  section,  it  is  that 
they  are  fully  alive  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  powers  they  ask  for 
under  it,  and  are  honestly  willing  to 
apply  those  powers  only  when  urgent 
occasion  for  their  exercise  arises.  Undor 
the  Indictable  Offences  Act  of  1883, 
Clause  12  deals  with  the  same  matter 
as  is  dealt  with  by  this  section  of  the 
present  Bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Clause  12  of  that  Act  is  familiar  to  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  opposite,  and,  if 
80,  they  will  see  that  without  some  such 
modification  as  I  now  propose,  the  Oo- 
vemment  will  be  extending  to  the 
Resident  Magistrates  powers  of  an  al- 
most uulimited  description.  I  am  sure 
the  framers  of  this  Bill  have  had  the 
intention  of  modifying  the  stringency 
and  scope  of  this  section.  Anyone  need 
only  look  at  this  Ist  section,  in  the 
aecocd  line,  where  the  word  " offence" 
is  used,  and  then  look  at  the  subsequent 
lines,  where  the  word  "crime  "  ia  used, 
in  order  to  see  tbat  the  section  hae  un- 
dergone at  one  time  or  another  a  pro- 
cess of  modification.  If,  however,  that 
process  of  modification  had  been  perfect, 
no  doubt  the  word  "  crime  "  would  have 
been  corrected,  and  the  word  "  crime  " 
would  have  been  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Now,  I  ask  the  Qovemment  to 
continue  the  process  of  modification  in 


the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  was 
at  first  adopted.  Letthem  just  imagine 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  inquiries 
the  Resident  Magistrates  would  be  en- 
titled to  make  onder  this  section,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present. 
Here  is  one  offence — If  any  person 
shall  encourage  any  other  person  to 
take  part  in  a  conspiracy  with  a  third 
person  to  induce  a  fourth  person  not 
to  work  for  a  fifth  person  in  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  trade.  Surely  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  intend  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  give  the  Residential 
idagistrates  power  to  apply  such  an 
extraordinary  provision  as  this.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  for  an  assurance  on  this 
point.  Then  we  have  any  person  who 
shall  incite  another  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  Suppose 
an  inflammatory  speech  should  be  made 
in  this  House,  cliarging  the  high  crime 
of  murder  against  any  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  would  not  that 
be  an  interference  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law  ?  I  say  it  would 
be  a  most  serious  interference ;  but  is  it 
to  be  Bu^ested  that  the  section  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  an  offence  of  that 
description 't  I  trust  the  Government 
will  give  the  section  their  earliest  con* 
sideration,  with  a  view  to  its  further 
modification.  I  will  only  further  detain 
the  Committee  in  order  to  tell  them  that 
I  have  taken  the  extraordinary  crimes 
mentioned  in  the  4th  section  of  this  Bill 
as  those  which  are  regarded  by  the  Go- 
vernment as  being  the  most  heinous 
crimes  which  the  section  ia  intended  to 
meet ;  and  I  now  ask  the  Government, 
in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  to  accede  to 
my  Amendment,  and  accept  the  words  I 
propose. 
Amendment  proposed, 


Attempt  to  murdi^r.  (i^)  Aggrara 
violencu  agninst  the  pereon.  (rf)  Anwn  ty 
statute  or  commou  law.  (r)  Breakiiift  into, 
firing  at  or  into,  or  otherwise  assaulting,  or 
iajuripg  a  dwell-ng  house,  however  such  crime 
ir.ay   lie  decsribed   in   an   indictment." — {Mr. 

Question  proposed,  "Tbat  the  words 
'  any  felony '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

TflK  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Kr 
Richard  Webstkb)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
appreciate  the  fair  way  in,  wbiob  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Member  for  York  (Mr. 
Lock  wood)  has  brought  this  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee ;  but  I 
must  point  out  to  the  Committee  why 
it  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  to  accept  this  Amendment.  I 
would,  first,  say  one  word,  by  way  of 
criticism,  upon  the  word  '*  offence''  oc- 
curring in  one  line,  and  the  word 
"  crime  "  occurring  four  or  five  lines 
down.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  York  has  assumed  that  be- 
cause these  two  words  occur,  it  was  the 
result  of  some  scheme  by  which  offence 
should  be  taken  as  meaning  something 
lighter  than  crime.  He  must  permit 
me  to  say  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  what 
he  assumes.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  allow  any  distinction  between  offence 
and  crime;  where  they  wished  to  draw  a 
distinction,  they  have  done  it  in  an- 
other way.  As  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  has  pointed  out,  where 
"offence"  and  ** crime"  have  both 
occurred  it  has  been  through  inad- 
vertence, and  there  is  no  desire  to 
make  any  distinction  between  the  two. 
The  word  ** crime"  accidentally  crept 
into  the  Bill;  and  I  admit  that  it 
was  a  bad  and  careless  piece  of  draft- 
ing. We  have,  therefore,  now  to  con- 
sider, putting  aside  this  criticism,  whe- 
ther or  not  this  Inquiry  section,  as  it  is 
called,  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  the 
more  heinous  crimes  enumerated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  murder  or 
manslaughter,  attempt  to  murder,  and 
so  on.  I  would  first  say  I  do  not 
think  this  question  is  decided  by  the 
application  of  Sub-section  5,  because  it 
might  apply  to  a  light  offence  under  the 
earlier  part  of  the  section.  That  would 
be  an  argument,  if  it  is  one  at  all,  for 
limiting  or  altering  the  words  in  Sub- 
section 5  and  Clause  2.  But  that  is  not 
the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's Amendment,  the  real  point  of  which 
is  that  he  proposes  to  limit  the  inquiry 
only  to  that  class  of  offences  enumerated 
in  his  Amendment.  To  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  not  for  one 
moment  accede.  If  there  is  one  crime 
or  offence — I  care  not  which  it  is — which 
requires  this  Inquiry  section  to  be  put 
in  operation  more  than  another,  it  is  the 
crime  or  offence — as  I  have  said,  I  care 
not  which  it  is — of  the  conspiracy  to 
Boycott.  \Laughttrr\  I  think  the  hon. 
ana  learned  Members  below  the  Gang- 


way know  by  this  time  we  are  quite 
accustomed  to  their  receiving  our  argu- 
ments with  laughter.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  Boycotting  as  a  matter 
to  bo  laughed  at.  We  have  recommended 
in  this  House,  for  reasons  we  have  put 
before  the  House,  that  the  crime  of  Boy- 
cotting deserves  to  be  dealt  with  strongly 
and  with  a  firm  hand.  I  do  not  suppose 
hon.  Members  will  deny  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  most  valuable  work  of  the 
Inquiry  section  will  be  done,  because 
persons  dare  not  give  evidence  openly 
with  respect  to  Boycotting.  This  is  a 
test  case,  to  which,  without  going  fur- 
ther, I  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  York.  This  is  the 
test  case  for  which  the  principle  is  con- 
tended. I  am  not  now  discussing  whe- 
ther there  should  be  any  modification 
of  Clause  2 ;  but  we  consider  there  are 
offences  punishable  under  Clause  2  of 
this  Bill  which  would  require  to  be  in- 
quired into  under  Clause  1 ,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  assent  to  the  proposal 
that  the  Inquiry  Clause  should  be  limited 
to  those  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  mentioned.  I  have  now  sufficiently 
indicated  the  principle  on  which  we  are 
prepared  to  stand — namely,  that  this 
power  of  inquiry  shall  not  be  limited, 
but  shall  include  all  substantial  offences 
under  the  Bill. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CGNNOR  (Scotland, 
Liverpool) :  Let  me  first  inform  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  rather 
misapprehended  the  laugh  that  came 
from  this  quarter ;  it  was  a  cheer  rather 
than  a  laugh,  and  the  cheer  was  not  at 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman — for  I  confess  I  was  unable 
to  find  any  argument  in  his  remarks — 
but  the  cheer  was  meant  that  at  last  we 
had  the  Government  letting  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  I  very  much  regret  that  I 
did  not  think  of  bringing  along  with  me 
a  Western  newspaper,  which  contained 
a  report  of  a  speech  of  a  Member  of  the 
Unionist  Liberal  Party,  delivered  in  the 
St.  Austell  Division  of  Cornwall,  I  think 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Barrow  (Mr. 
Caine).  There  have  been  very  many 
distinguished  Unionists  down  in  that 
neighbourhood;  but,  I  think,  as  the 
speech  was  so  absurd  and  exaggerated, 
that  I  am  right  in  attributing  it  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Barrow.  Ana  what  did 
he  say  ?— 

**  The  Libnral  Unionists  are  denounced  for 
supporting  the  Coercion  Bill  of  the  Government ; 
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but  what  is  it  for?  It  is  for  putting  down 
murderers.*' 

If  it  were  only  for  tliat  purpose  the  Bill 
"would  have  passed  in  three  days  in  this 
House,  with  not  one  word  more  of  dis- 
sent from  this  part  of  the  House  than 
from  any  other.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
in  this  speech  said — 

"  Wo  arc  supporting  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  we  believe  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  murderers,  moonlighters,  and 
houghersof  cattle." 

Now,  we  have  the    hon.  and    learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  telling 
us  that  one  of  the  most  stringent  and 
exhaustive  powers  is  not  merely  for  put- 
ting down  murderers,  moonlighters,  and 
houghers  of  cattle,  hut  is  for  putting 
down  conspiracy  to  Boycott.     [**  Hear, 
hear !  "]     I  wish  to  make  my  meaning 
clear,  even  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side   of  the   House  who    say 
**  hear,  hear."     It    may    be    right    or 
wrong  that  this  Bill  should  put  down 
conspiracy  to  Boycott ;    but    it  is  ob- 
viously not  accurate  to  describe  a  Bill 
which  proposes  to  put  down  conspiracy 
to    Boycott    as    exclusively    aimed    at 
murderers,  moonlighters,  and  houghers 
of  cattle,  which  is  the  description  given 
by  Liberal  Unionists.      The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
devoted  some  portion  of  liis  speech  to 
meeting  the  point  of  **  offence  *'  used  in 
one  part  of  the  clause,  and  *•  crime"  in 
the  other,  and  rather  unnecessarily  la- 
boured  the  point,   for  the    purpose  of 
showing  that  crime  and  offence  meant 
the  same  things  in  the  mind  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    We  know  perfectly  well  that 
offence  and  crime  mean  the  same  in  this 
Bill  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  for 
there  is  the  same  machinery  for  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  the  lightest 
offence  as  for  the  gravest  crime  ;  there- 
fore, they  mean  the  same  except  upon 
election  platforms,  when  Liberal  Union- 
ists and  Tories  say  little  of  the  offence 
and  speak  largely  of  the  crime.     The 
hoa.    and    learned  Gentleman   said    it 
was  not  fair  to  bring  the  consideration 
of  the  2nd  clause  of  this  Bill  into  the 
consideration  of  the  1st  clause.     I  alto- 
gether traverse  that  proposition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The  clause, 
if  it  le  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is,  will 
bring  under  its  purview   every  slight 
offence  created  by  this  Bill  if  committed 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act — that  is  the 

Mr  T.  r.  0'  Connor 


one  limitation.    Every  offence  created 
by  this  Act 

Sib  RICHAED  WEBSTEE  :  I 
have  an  Amendment  down  upon  the 
Paner 

Mr.'t.  p.  O'CONNOE  :  I  know,  and 
I  have  read  it ;  but  what  I  may  call  the 
more  trivial  offences,  or  those  created 
by  this  Act,  will  not  come  under  this 
secret  inquiry  unless  committed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  in  a  pro- 
claimed district.     That  is  the  distinction 
made  ;  accordingly,  every  single  offence 
which  is  an  offence  under  the  2nd  clause 
of  this  Act,  and  in  a  proclaimed  district, 
after  the  Proclamation,    comes   under 
the  survey  of  the  secret  inquiry.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  treated  the 
matter  perfectly  unfairly,  and,  from  a 
logical  point  of  view,  very  uncandidly, 
in   confining   his  observations  to  con- 
spiracy to  Boycott ;  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  prove  to  the  Committee  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  justified  in  bringing  the 
secret  inquiry  to  bear  upon  every  offence 
under  the  clause.     We  are  entitled  to 
expect  that  everything  that  becomes  an 
offence  under  the  2nd  clause  of  this  Bill 
will   be   brought  under  review  of  the 
secret  inquiry.     What  does  that  imply  ? 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  York  gave  one  case ;  I  will  give 
another.     Suppose  I  went  down  to  the 
property  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde, 
and  I  said  to  the  tenants  upon  that  pro- 
perty— **My   friends,  I  find  that  you 
have  not  paid  your  rent,  and  that  the 
landlord  is  threatening  you  with  evic- 
tion, and  you  are  not  taking  any  means 
whatever  to  prevent  that ;  you  are  un- 
able to  pay,  and  yet  you  aro  taking  no 
means  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
reduction  of  your  rent ;  "  suppose  I  fur- 
ther said — *'  If  you  look  to  another  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde,  you  will  find  the  tenants 
there  were  prudent  enough  to  go  into 
the  Land  Court  and  get  a  30  per  cent 
reduction,   every  penny  of  which   the 
Maiqupss  exacts  from  you;"  and  if  I 
then  said — '*  It  is  your  duty  to  combine 
together  to  see  if,  by  combining,  you  can 
get  a  reduction  of  your  rents  equal  to 
the  reduction  in  the  case  of  your  fellow- 
tenants,"  under  the  2nd  clause  of  this 
Act  I   would    be    interfering,    not    to 
compel,   but  interfering   by  power   of 
persuasion  with  persons  in  the  letting, 
hiring,  usage,   or  occupation  of  lano^ 
and,  therefore,  guilty  of  an  offeooe  under 
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this  Bill.  [An  hon.  Member:  Sub- 
section 5  of  Clause  2.]  Yes;  Sub- 
section 5  of  Clause  2,  which  is — 

**  Any  person  who,  by  worda  or  acts,  shall 
incito,  solicit,  encourage,  or  persuade  any  other 
person  to  commit  any  of  tho  offences  herein- 
before mentioned." 

Tou  cannot  make  a  speech,  you  cannot 
write  an  article,  or  hold  a  conversation 
which  may  not  be  interpreted  into  per- 
suading a  person  to  do  a  certain  act; 
and  if  you  hold  a  conversation  at  a 
private  dinner-table  interfering  with  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  you  are 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  2nd 
clause ;  and  a  Hesidont  Magistrate  would 
have  the  power  to  drag  you,  to  drag  the 
host,  to  drag  every  one  of  your  fellow- 
guests  before  a  secret  inquiry,  and  in 
that  way  to  submit  to  examination  every 
single  act  done  that  had  any  reference, 
nigh  or  remote,  to  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  I  submit  the  question 
to  the  Government — is  not  that  a  great 
abuse,  and  an  inexcusable  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  secret  inquiry  ?  Under 
these  circumstances,  that  is  a  question 
we  have  really  to  argue  very  strenuously 
and  emphatically.  I  am  convinced  that 
even  if  Tories  outside  in  the  constitu- 
encies were  to  know  that  secret  inquiry 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  tracking 
murder,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dragging 
into  the  authority,  terrorism,  and  in- 
timidation of  secret  inquiry,  every  com- 
bination of  tenants  against  landlords' 
evictions  and  rack-renting,  I  am  sure 
a  large  number  of  Tories  would  have 
enough  of  the  English  love  of  liberty  to 
protest  against  it.  I  see  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary is  anxious  to  get  up— [*•  No, 
no !  "J — and  I  will  not  longer  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  Committee.  Activity 
is  so  unusual  a  sign  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  1  do  not  wish  to  de- 
prive  the  Committee  of  this  unusual 
phenomenon.  I  could  say  much  more ; 
but  at  this  hour,  a  quarter  to  1  o'clock, 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  more  time; 
still,  I  must  say  I  think  we  are  now 
really  testing  the  meaning  of  the  Bill 
and  the  bona  fides  of  the  Government. 

S[B  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby): 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  great  difference  of  the 
offence  of  conspiracy  in  regard  to  this 
inquiry  from  any  other  offences.  At  all 
events,  they  cannot  take  shelter  in  this 
matter  under  the  Act  of  1882;  there 
was  na  inquiry  into  any  question  of  the 


character  of  conspiracy  under  the  Act  of 
1882  ;  all  those  subjects  which  could  be 
inquired  into  there  were  matters  which 
were  overt  acts.  When  a  murder  takes 
place,  there  is  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man,  a  house  broken  into,  those  are 
overt  acts ;  but  what  is  the  character  of 
a  conspiracy  ?  It  consists  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  secret  agreement,  and  there 
need  not  be  any  overt  act  whatever  in 
order  to  charge  conspiracy.  What  are 
you  going  to  inquire  into  privately? 
You  are  going  to  inquire  into  privately 
some  secret  agreement  which  this  inquiry 
is  alone  going  to  reveal,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  you  may  start  this  inquiry  with- 
out there  being  any  offence  at  all ;  there- 
fore, no  one  is  safe,  because  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  may  surmise  there  is  an 
agreement,  of  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, and  may  proceed  to  a  secret 
inquiry  to  find  the  evidence  of  that 
agreement  of  which  there  is  no  other 
proof.  That  is  a  most  dangerous  and 
unheard-of  proceeding.  We  ought  to 
be  extremely  careful  in  this  matter, 
because  there  is  no  book  on  the  law 
that  does  not  warn  us  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  giving  this  power  of  inter- 
pretation, even  to  the  most  learned 
mind,  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy.  I 
speak  of  conspiracy  now,  because  the 
Attorney  General  has  rendered  his  whole 
case  upon  it ;  it  is  the  thing  for  which 
this  clause  is  required.  I  venture  to 
urge  on  the  Committee  that  inquiry  of 
this  character  ought  never  to  be  allowed. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  conspiracy  to 
Boycott  merely;  but  I  would  like  to 
inquire  what  that  ambiguous  word 
means.  If  it  is  a  conspiracy  merely  to 
agree,  like  in  a  trades  union,  not  to 
work  except  at  particular  wages,  then 
there  is  no  overt  act  at  all,  and  the  use 
of  the  words  **  conspiracy  to  Boycott "  is 
meaningless.  I  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  seriousness 
of  giving  a  power  of  this  kind  in  such  a 
vague  and  undefined  thing  as  the  Law 
of  Conspiracy.  What  is  the  Law  of 
Conspiracy?  I  am  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  lawyers,  and  they  will  not 
deny  what  I  say,  that  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy is  that  which  any  Judge  may 
hold  to  be  morally  wrong  or  socially 
inexpedient.  You  are  going  to  leave 
that  which  it  has  been  proved  is  not 
safe  in  the  hands  of  any  but  safe  Judges 
to  the  Resident  Magistrates,  for  them  to 
preato  an  offence  out  of  their  own  con- 
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science  by  determining  it  to  be  an  act  of 
conspiracy.  Let  me  read  this  sentence 
from  Itoscoe's  Criminal  Law — 

''Conspiracy  is  defined  as  an  agreement  to 
do  an  unlawful  act." 

Bosooe  further  says — 

"But  the  word  'unlawful,'  on  which  it 
turns,  is  ambiguous,  and  appears  to  be  used  in 
definition  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  nowhere 
else  used.  It  has  no  precise  moaning,  and  the 
definition  is,  in  reality,  no  definition  at  all." 

That  is  the  power  you  are  going  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  these  Magistrates,  and 
on  which  they  are  to  found  a  universal 
inquiry.  There  is  no  one  that  you 
could  not  surmise  to  have  eutered  into 
an  overt  act.  This  writer  goes  on  to 
say — 

"  The  vagueness  of  these  propositions  leaves 
BO  broad  a  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judges,  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
plausible  means  may  be  found  for  declaring  it 
to  be  a  crime  to  combine  to  do  almost  anything 
which  the  Judge  may  regard  as  morally  wrong, 
or  politically  dangerous.  The  power  which  the 
vagueness  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  Judges,  is  something  like  the 

?ower  which  the  vagueness  of    the   Law  of 
libel  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  juries." 

That  is  the  Law  of  Conspiracy,  and  you 
are  going  to  leave  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trates to  declare  at  Common  Law  any- 
thing he  regards  to  be  morally  wrong, 
or  politically  dangerous,  to  be  a  con> 
spiracy,  and,  having  assumed  that,  to 
make  use  of  this  inquiry  to  any  extent 
he  may  desire.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say— 

"  Another  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  is  that  it  renders  it 
possible,  by  a  sort  of  fiction,  to  convert  an  act 
innocent  in  itself  into  a  crime,  by  charging  in 
the  indictment,  as  an  overt  act  of  conspiracy, 
of  what  there  is  no  other  evidence  but  the  act 
itself." 

In  that  instance  there  is  the  protection 
of  a  jury ;  but  here  you  are  going  to 
give  this  dangerous  implement,  without 
the  protection  of  a  jury,  to  a  man 
who  is  not  a  Judge.  The  writer  con- 
tinues— 

**  In  other  words,  if  the  jury  choose  to  im- 
pute bad  motives  to  an  act  pnmd  facie  innocent, 
they  can  convict  those  who  combine  to  do  it  of 
conspiracy." 

I  undertake  to  say  that  under  this  sub- 
section, even  with  the  words  the  At- 
torney General  proposes  to  insert,  that 
what  the  Judge  may  choose  to  hold  as 
being  a  conspiracy  may  be  so  held, 
although  Parliament  has  been  previ- 
ously obliged  to  step  in  and  put  an  end 

Sir  William  Harcourt 


to  a  decision  of  that  character.     It  is  of 

this  sort  of  proceeding  that  Baron  Bolfe 

said — 

"It  never  is  satisfactory,  though,  un- 
doubtedly, it  is  legal." 

Cockbum  said — 

"  This  course  operates,  it  is  manifest,  unfairly 
and  unjustly  against  the  parties  accused.  The 
prosecutors  are  thus  enabled  to  combine  in  one 
indictment  a  variety  of  offences  which,  if 
treated  individually,  as  they  ought  to  be,  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  giving  evidence  against 
one  defendant  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  and 
deprive  defendants  of  calling  their  co-defend- 
ants as  witnesses.  ' 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General's  point — it  is 
never  satisfactory,  though  undoubtedly 
legal,  and  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  says 
this  operates  unjustly  and  unfairly 
against  the  person  accused  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  prosecution.  That  is 
exactly  this  case.  You  could  have  up 
the  whole  village  on  a  surmise  and 
charge  of  conspiracy,  have  every  one 
up  on  an  overt  act,  and  charge  the 
agreement  as  a  conspiracy.  Agreement 
has  been  laid  down  to  be  the  overt  act ; 
therefore,  you  may  have  the  whole  vil- 
lage up  on  a  surmise  of  conspiracy,  and 
embrace  the  whole  of  them  in  the  con- 
spiracy. I  gather  from  the  Attorney 
General  that  is  the  very  object  with 
which  this  clause  is  framed.  In  the 
year  184*2,  which  was  a  period  when 
there  was  great  disturbance  in  this 
country,  and  there  were  many  combina- 
tions proceeded  against,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  revise  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  an 
Act  was  passed,  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  38,  by 
which  the  power  of  dealing  with  these 
combinations  and  conspiracies  was  ex- 
pressly taken  away  from  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  now  that  which  the  English 
Parliament  would  not  allow  an  English 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  deal  with 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
offence,  you  are  going  to  give  to  Resi- 
dent Magistrates.  I  think  I  have  given 
the  Government  very  considerable  autho- 
rities why  such  a  course  should  not  be 
taken.  I  will  give  one  more,  and  that 
is  the  Commission  on  the  Criminal  Code. 
The  Commission  on  the  Criminal  Code, 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  Judges 
now  living  on  the  Bench^  said  Section  5 
will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  indict- 
ments at  Common  Law  for  conspiracy, 
and  they  absolutely  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous 
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and  miscliieTous  doctrine  of  Common 
Law  Conspiracy.    They  said — 

*'  An  agreement  to  do  unlawfal  acts  has  been 
said  to  be  a  connpiracy.  No  definition  is  to  be 
found  of  what  constitutes  unlawfulness;  it 
■eems  to  be  unsatisfactory  that  there  should  be 
any  indictable  offence  of  which  the  elements 
should  be  left  to  uncertainty.** 

That  is  their  decision  on  the  question  of 
the  Law  of  Conspiracy,  and  they  accord- 
ingly recommemled  its  adoption  in  the 
Criminal  Code  introduced  hy  ihe  Attor- 
ney General  of  tlie  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  possible  to  have  a  more 
overwhelming  mass  of  authority  in 
favour  of  restrictiog  the  operation  of 
this  clause,  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
legislation  containing  this  mischievous 
doctrine  of  Common  Law  Conspiracy? 
And  yet  it  is  just  that  doctrine  which 
Section  2  of  this  Bill  establishes.  Under 
that  section  you  make  this  conspiracy 
an  offence,  'and  you  apply  to  it  the 
whole  of  this  inquisitorial  inquiry.  That 
seems  to  mo  to  be  a  most  dangerous  and 
unjustifiable  thing,  and  one  which  is 
certain  to  cause  extreme  irritation. 
There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  it.  The 
magistrate  can  treat  as  conspiracy  what- 
ever he  likes.  Take  the  1st  sub-section 
of  Section  2~ 

*'Any  person  who  shall  take  part  in  any 
criminal  conspiracy  to  compel  or  induce  any 
person  or  pcrsoos  cither  not  to  fulfil  his  or 
her  legal  obligations,  or  not  to  let,  hire,  use, 
or  occupv  any  land,  or  not  to  deal  with,  work 
for,  or  hire  any  person  or  persons  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade,  business  or  occupation, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the 
law." 

Under  this  sub- section  a  Kesident  Magis- 
trate may  take  up  half-a-dozen  men  in  a 
village.  There  may  be  some  land  to 
let,  and  he  may  say — **I  suspect  you 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  about 
this  land;  have  you  done  anything 
about  this  land  ;  have  you  talked  about 
this  land ;  have  you  formed  any  inten- 
tion about  this  land ;  have  you  agreed 
with  anybody  else  about  this  land  ? '' 
Such  questions  would  be  perfectly 
proper  under  this  section.  It  will  be  a 
criminal  proceeding  for  three  men  to 
meet  together  and  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  not  to  occupy  certain  land, 
except  at  a  particular  price.  I  hope 
now-a-days  that  such  an  action  would 
not  be  treated  as  criminal — I  hope  that 
no  Judge  would  so  treat  it — but  if  any 
Judge  should  do  so,  there  is  no  one  who 
could  say  that  there  are  not  decisions 


which  would  justify  him  in  so  doing, 
p*  No,  no  !  "]  Well,  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  that  more  fully  in  connection 
with  Section  2.  What  is  the  history 
of  the  whole  of  the  trades  unions' 
decisions?  The  history  of  the  whole 
of  the  trades  unions'  decisions  was 
that  trades  unionism  was  looked  upon 
as  an  illegal  conspiracy.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  illegal  conspiracy  for 
half-a-dozen  men  to  agree  not  to  work 
for  certain  wages.  That  was  the  doc- 
trine for  years,  until  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment put  an  end  to  it.  That  doctrine  is 
revived  under  Clause  2,  and  being  under 
that  clause  an  offence,  it  is  subject  to 
inquiry  under  this  1st  clause,  and  I  con- 
tend that  under  this  doctrine  of  con- 
spiracy every  matter  that  relates  to  a 
man's  social  and  domestic  life  may  be 
inquired  into.  If  this  clause  were  acted 
upon  in  Ireland  it  would  make  life  ab- 
solutely intolerable.  You  can  have  no 
restriction  whatever  on  the  magistrate 
on  what  ho  might  surmise  to  be  con- 
spiracy with  reference  to  land,  or  with 
reference  to  a  man's  ordinary  trade  or 
business  occupation.  I  hope  the  Go- 
vernment will  make  some  limitation  in 
this  clause,  or,  at  all  events,  that  they 
will  not  include  in  it  this  vague,  loose 
law  of  conspiracy. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manchester, 
£.) :  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
question  of  conspiracy  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  done.  I  think,  indeed, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  on 
the  2nd  clause.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  instances  given  by  him  and  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Scotland  Division 
of  Liverpool  would  not  constitute  an 
illegal  act,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  single  lawyer  in  the  Committee  who 
will  disagree  with  me  in  that  opinion.  I 
would  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Amendment  we  are  now 
considering  in  common  with  a  good 
many  other  Amendments,  and  notably 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, though  they  diflfer  in  many  respects, 
all  agree  in  this  fundamental  fact,  that 
they  restrict  the  operation  of  this  clause 
to  certain  offences — only  to  those  offences 
dealt  with  in  the  Bill  and  in  the  speech 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  the  Member  for  York  (Mr.  Lock- 
wood)  delivered  in  moving  his  Amend- 
ment. The  speech  of  the  hou.  and  learned 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Murphy)  withdraw  his 
Amendment  ? 

Ma.  MURPHY :  Yes. 

Sib  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham, 
Barnard  Castle) :  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  think  the  wording  of  Amendment 
No.  1 30  could  not  possibly  carry  out  all 
that  is  required. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  will  under- 
take  that  the  wording  shall  be  carried 
out  as  stated. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  LOCKWOOD  (York) :  In  rising 
to  move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  the 
Committee  at  any  great  length  at  this 
late  hour,  and  I  hope  that  if  only  a  short 
time  is  taken  in  moving  this  Amend- 
ment hon.  Members  will  not  suppose 
that  that  result  is  due  to  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  this  Amendment 
proposes  seriously  to  modify  both  the 
stringency  and  the  scope  of  the  section 
to  which  it  relates ;  but  if  I  correctly 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  this  section,  it  is  that 
they  are  fully  alive  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  powers  they  ask  for 
under  it,  and  are  honestly  willing  to 
apply  those  powers  only  when  urgent 
occasion  for  their  exercise  arises.  Under 
the  Indictable  Offences  Act  of  1883, 
Clause  12  deals  with  the  same  matter 
as  is  dealt  with  by  this  section  of  the 
present  Bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Clause  12  of  that  Act  is  familiar  to  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  opposite,  and,  if 
so,  they  will  see  that  without  some  such 
modification  as  I  now  propose,  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  extending  to  the 
Resident  Magistrates  powers  of  an  al- 
most unlimited  description.  I  am  sure 
the  framers  of  this  Bill  have  had  the 
intention  of  modifying  the  stringency 
and  scope  of  this  section.  Anyone  need 
only  look  at  this  Ist  section,  in  the 
second  line,  where  the  word  ** offence" 
is  used,  and  then  look  at  the  subsequent 
lines,  where  the  word  ** crime*'  is  used, 
in  order  to  see  that  the  section  has  un- 
dergone at  one  time  or  another  a  pro- 
cess of  modification.  If,  however,  that 
process  of  modification  had  been  perfect, 
no  doubt  the  word  "  crime  "  would  have 
been  corrected,  and  the  word  **  crime  " 
would  have  been  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Now,  I  ask  the  Government  to 
continue  the  process  of  modification  in 


the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  was 
at  first  adopted.  Letthem  just  imagine 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  inquiries 
the  Resident  Magistrates  would  be  en- 
titled to  make  under  this  section,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present. 
Here  is  one  offence — If  any  person 
shall  encourage  any  other  person  to 
take  part  in  a  conspiracy  with  a  third 
person  to  induce  a  fourth  person  not 
to  work  for  a  fifth  person  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade.  Surely  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  intend  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  give  the  Residential 
Magistrates  power  to  apply  such  an 
extraordinary  provision  as  this.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  for  an  assurance  on  this 
point.  Then  we  have  any  person  who 
shall  incite  another  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  Suppose 
an  inflammatory  speech  should  be  made 
in  this  House,  charging  the  high  crime 
of  murder  against  any  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  would  not  that 
be  an  interference  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law  ?  I  say  it  would 
be  a  most  serious  interference ;  but  is  it 
to  be  suggested  that  the  section  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  an  offence  of  that 
description?  I  trust  the  Government 
will  give  the  section  their  earliest  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  its  further 
modification.  I  will  only  further  detain 
the  Committee  in  order  to  tell  them  that 
I  have  taken  the  extraordinary  crimes 
mentioned  in  the  4th  section  of  this  Bill 
as  those  which  are  regarded  by  the  (Jo- 
vernment  as  being  the  most  heinous 
crimes  which  the  section  is  intended  to 
meet ;  and  I  now  ask  the  Government, 
in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  to  accede  to 
my  Amendment,  and  accept  the  words  I 
propose. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  lino  11,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  "are''  to  end  of  Clause,  and  insert  the 
words — **('')  Murder  or  manslaughter.  (6) 
Attempt  to  murder,  [c)  Aggravated  crime  of 
violence  against  the  person,  {d)  Arson  ty 
statute  or  common  law.  {e)  Breaking  into, 
firing  at  or  into,  or  otherwise  assaulting,  or 
injuring  a  dwelling  house,  however  such  crime 
may  1>e  decsribed  in  an  indictment."— (i/r. 
Lockwood.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
*  any  felony  *  stand  part  of  the  Clause.'' 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Websteb)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
appreciate  the  fair  way  in  wbioh  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Member  for  York  (Mr. 
Lock  wood)  has  brought  this  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee ;  but  I 
must  point  out  to  the  Committee  why 
it  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  to  accept  this  Amendment.  I 
would,  first,  say  one  word,  by  way  of 
criticism,  upon  the  word  *' offence"  oc- 
curring in  one  line,  and  the  word 
''  crime  "  occurring  four  or  five  lines 
down.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  York  has  assumed  that  be- 
cause these  two  words  occur,  it  was  the 
result  of  some  scheme  by  which  ofience 
should  be  taken  as  meaning  something 
lighter  than  crime.  He  must  permit 
me  to  say  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  what 
he  assumes.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  allow  any  distinction  between  offence 
and  crime;  where  they  wished  to  draw  a 
distinction,  they  have  done  it  in  an- 
other way.  As  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  has  pointed  out,  where 
"offence"  and  "crime"  have  both 
occurred  it  has  been  through  inad- 
vertence, and  there  is  no  desire  to 
make  any  distinction  between  the  two. 
The  word  "crime"  accidentally  crept 
into  the  Bill;  and  I  admit  that  it 
was  a  bad  and  careless  piece  of  draft- 
ing. We  have,  therefore,  now  to  con- 
sider, putting  aside  this  criticism,  whe- 
ther or  not  this  Inquiry  section,  as  it  is 
called,  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  the 
more  heinous  crimes  enumerated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  murder  or 
manslaughter,  attempt  to  murder,  and 
80  on.  I  would  first  say  I  do  not 
think  this  question  is  decided  by  the 
application  of  Sub-section  5,  because  it 
might  apply  to  a  light  offence  under  the 
earlier  part  of  the  section.  That  would 
be  an  argument,  if  it  is  one  at  all,  for 
limiting  or  altering  the  words  in  Sub- 
section 5  and  Clause  2.  But  that  is  not 
the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's Amendment,  the  real  point  of  which 
10  that  he  proposes  to  limit  the  inquiry 
only  to  that  class  of  offences  enumerated 
in  his  Amendment.  To  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  not  for  one 
moment  accede.  If  there  is  one  crime 
or  offence — I  care  not  which  it  is — which 
requires  this  Inquiry  section  to  be  put 
in  operation  more  than  another,  it  is  the 
crime  or  offence — as  I  have  said,  I  care 
not  which  it  is — of  the  conspiracy  to 
Boycott.  [Laughttr,']  I  think  the  hon. 
ana  learned  Members  below  the  Gang- 


way know  by  this  time  we  are  quite 
accustomed  to  their  receiving  our  argu- 
ments with  laughter.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  Boycotting  as  a  matter 
to  be  laughed  at.  We  have  recommended 
in  this  House,  for  reasons  we  have  put 
before  the  House,  that  the  crime  of  Boy« 
cotting  deserves  to  be  dealt  with  strongly 
and  with  a  firm  hand.  I  do  not  suppose 
hon.  Members  will  deny  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  most  valuable  work  of  the 
Inquiry  section  will  be  done,  because 
persons  dare  not  give  evidence  openly 
with  respect  to  Boycotting.  This  is  a 
test  case,  to  which,  without  going  fur- 
ther, I  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  York.  This  is  the 
test  case  for  which  the  principle  is  con- 
tended. I  am  not  now  discussing  whe- 
ther there  should  be  anv  modification 
of  Clause  2 ;  but  we  consider  there  are 
offences  punishable  under  Clause  2  of 
this  Bill  which  would  require  to  be  in- 
quired into  under  Clause  1 ,  and  there- 
K>re  we  cannot  assent  to  the  proposal 
that  the  Inquiry  Clause  should  be  limited 
to  those  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  mentioned.  I  have  now  sufficiently 
indicated  the  principle  on  which  we  are 
prepared  to  stand — namely,  that  this 
power  of  inquiry  shall  not  be  limited, 
but  shall  include  all  substantial  offences 
under  the  Bill. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Scotland, 
Liverpool) :  Let  me  first  inform  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  rather 
misapprehended  the  laugh  that  came 
from  this  quarter ;  it  was  a  cheer  rather 
than  a  laugh,  and  the  cheer  was  not  at 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman — for  I  confess  I  was  unable 
to  find  any  argument  in  his  remarks — 
but  the  cheer  was  meant  that  at  last  we 
had  the  Government  letting  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  I  very  much  regret  that  I 
did  not  think  of  bringing  along  with  me 
a  Western  newspaper,  which  contained 
a  report  of  a  speech  of  a  Member  of  the 
Unionist  Liberal  Party,  delivered  in  the 
St.  Austell  Division  of  Cornwall,  I  think 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Barrow  (Mr. 
Caine).  There  have  been  very  many 
distinguished  Unionists  down  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  but,  I  think,  as  the 
speech  was  so  absurd  and  exaggerated, 
that  I  am  right  in  attributing  it  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Barrow.  Ana  what  did 
he  say  ?— 

*'  The  Liberal  Unioiiists  are  denounced  for 
supporting  the  Coercion  Bill  of  the  Government ; 
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Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  Perhaps  this 
would  meet  the  view  of  the  Government. 
I  think  we,  on  these  Benches,  could 
undertake,  that  on  Tuesday  we  will  do 
all  in  our  power  to  assist  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  get  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  at  the  earliest  hour 
possible.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  therefore  need 
have  no  apprehension  that,  if  he  allows 
his  Amendment  to  be  put  otf,  anything 
but  the  briefest  time  would  be  occupied 
in  its  consideration. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Agreed. 

Mr.  MILVAIN  (Durham):  I  feel 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  that  we  ought  to  be  most  careful 
as  to  the  hands  into  which  we  entrust  the 
Law  of  Conspiracy.  I  am  also  surprised 
that  he  has  quoted  the  Act  in  which  the 
Law  of  Conspiracy  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  forgotten  that  the  Act  of  the  dSth 
&  39th  Vtctf  regarding  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  gives  a  Court  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  power  to  deal  with 
such  conspiracies.   \^Interruption.'] 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  170:  Majority  87.- 
No.  140.) 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  12,  at  end,  add  **  committed 
in  a  proclaimed  district,  whether  committed  be- 
fore or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  provided 
that  no  inquiry  shall  be  held  under  this  section 
concerning  any  offence  punishable  under  this 
Act  committed  in  any  district  before  the  pro- 
clamation of  such  district,  unless  such  offence 
would  have  been  indictable  if  Uiis  Act  had  not 
passed."— (i/r.  Attorney  General) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg  to  move  that 
you  do  now  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."— (i/r.  A.  J, 
Balfour,) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  suppose  it  will  be  competent  to  move 
an  Amendment  to  this  Amendment,  pro- 
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viding  that  the  offence  must  be  com- 
mitted since  the  dropping  of  the  Crimes 
Act? 

The  chairman  :  The  words,  being 
additional,  can,  of  course,  be  amended. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Tuesday  next. 

TRUCK  BILL.— [Bill  109.] 
{JIfr.  Bradtauffhy   Mr.    Warmington,  Mr,   John 
Ellit,  Mr.   Arthur    WiUiatnty   Mr,     Boward 
Vincent f  Mr.  EasUmont,) 

COMMITTEE.      [^Progress  6th  May,"] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  (Prohibition  of  Stores,) — {Mr, 
Donald  Craw/ordf)-~brought  up,  and  read 
the  first  time. 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  Clause 
be  read  a  second  time." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  deal 
with  this  clause  to-night.  I  have  not 
the  smallest  objection  to  sit  a  little  longer 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  think  it  right  to  do  so. 
[**  No,  no !  "]  This  certainly  is  a  clause 
which  will  raise  considerable  discussion. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham,  Bar- 
nard Castle):  Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg  to 
move  that  you  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  I  have  no  wish  at  all 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  progress  of 
this  Bill.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
Bill,  a  Bill  to  which  some  time  ought  to 
be  alloted,  in  order  that  the  difficult  ques- 
tions with  which  it  deals,  involving  as 
they  do  enormous  sums  of  money  and 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  should  be  fairly  and  properly 
discussed.  Certainly,  a  Bill  of  this  excel- 
lent but  complicated  character  should 
not  be  taken  at  10  minutes  to  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Some  of  us  were  here 
until  half- past  3  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing. It  is  really  more  than  human  nature 
can  endure,  that  we  should  go  on  with 
Bill  after  Bill  after  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposedf 
''  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress* 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. — (Sir  Joseph 
jPease.) 

Mr.  BRADIAUG^'^j^Jigj^ampt^     : 

I  trust  that  J^i^;;^-^^  t4u8sionTit^^d« 

dd  to  these  pi 
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but  that  if  it  is  reported,  it  will  be  re- 
ported with  some  distinct  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  rea- 
sonable facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the 
discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
I  have  tried  my  best  during  this  week  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  House  by 
not  pressing  the  Bill  unduly  upon  its 
attention.  This  is  a  Bill  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  both  sides  of  the  House  ought 
to  be  carried,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  the 
Government  will  afford  some  facilities  for 
its  passage. 

Sir  RICHAUD  WEBSTER:  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  means  to 
suggest  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  any  desire  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  Bill.  This  is  a  private  Bill ;  but 
the  Government  will  endeavour  to  give 
its  clauses  the  best  consideration  we  can. 
The  difficulty  is  this — very  important 
Amendments  have  been  put  down  by  in- 
dependent Members,  Amendments  which 
do  not  arise  on  tlie  Bill  as  originally 
framed.  It  is  impossible  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  give  any  pledge 
as  to  affording  facilities  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Bill ;  but,  as  far  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,  we  shall  see  that  the  Bill  is 
fairly  and  properly  discussed.  Cer- 
tainly, clauses  such  as  that  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
l)onald  Crawford)  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  at  this  time  of  the  night. 

Mr.  bradlaugh  :  If  I  consent  to 
report  Progress  now,  and  a  similar  Mo- 
tion to  this  is  made  when  the  Bill  again 
comes  before  the  Committee,  I  shall  do 
my  best,  believing  I  have  a  very  large 
amount  of  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  to  resist  Progress  being  reported. 
I  admit  that  the  Government  have  done 
their  best  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
Bill ;  and  that  I  have  received  assistance 
from  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  want  at  such  time  of 
the  morning,  and  when  hon.  Members 
are  jaded  with  their  labours,  to  press  the 
Bill  on. 

Mr.  D.  CRAWFORD  (Lanarkshire, 
N.E.):  One  word  in  support  of  the 
appeal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Bradlaugh).  There  are  a 
great  many  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  I  dare  say  on  the  other, 
who  stay  night  after  night  until  2  and 
3  o'clock  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  this  Bill.     I  know  it  is  difficult  for 


the  Government  to  make  special  ar- 
rangements for  the  Bill ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  almost  any  arrangement 
would  be  better  for  the  despatch  of 
Public  Business  than  allowing  the  Bill 
to  drag  on  in  this  way.  Amendments 
accumulate  night  after  night,  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  are  detained  here  at  great 
inconvenience. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH:  May  I  make 
one  suggestion?  A  large  number  of 
clauses  have  now  been  carried  through 
Committee.  It  would  simplify  matters 
if  the  Bill  were  reprinted  as  far  as  it 
has  gone.  Many  hon.  Members  do  not 
understand  the  position  in  which  the 
Bill  is,  and  Amendments  are  suggested 
to  me  which  are  beside  the  question, 
because  we  have  already  passed  them. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston) :  Many 
Amendments  have  been  put  down.  It 
would  simplify  future  discussion  if  hon. 
Gentleman  would  consider  whether  the 
Amendments  they  have  suggested  are 
entirely  germane  to  Truck. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.):  I 
quite  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  take  some  intelligent 
part  in  the  proceedings  on  this  Bill,  that 
these  clauses  should  be  reprinted.  At 
present,  we  do  not  know  where  we 
are. 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  :  I 
am  afraid  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reprinting  the  Bill  at  this 
stage. 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of  STATE 
FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley)  (Sheffield,  Hallam) : 
We  have  our  own  private  reprint  which 
any  Gentleman  can  see.  It  shows  what 
AmendAents  have  been  made  in  the 
Bill. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  (REPORTS)  BILL 

LEAVE.      FIRST   READIXO. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  leave  be  g^ven  to  brinff  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  as  to  Reports  of  Proceedings 
in  Courts  of  Law.'* — {Mr.  Finlay.) 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny.  S.) :  I  beg 
to  move  that  this  debate  be  now  ad- 
journed.   I  do  not   think  the    people 
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should  be  saved  the  shame  of  exposure. 
The  reports  in  newspapers  need  not  be 
indecent ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  pro- 
Tent  a  certain  amount  of  publicity  being 
given  to  the  cases  brought  in  tho  Di- 
vorce Court. 
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who  are  brought  into  the  Divorce  Court    and  therefore  I  will  not  press  my  objec- 
tion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Finlay,    Mr.    Egerton    Hubbard,   Mr, 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  !  Lockwood,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr. 
'*  That  the  Debate  bo  now  adjourned."  \  Bryce,  Mr.  Eobert  Reid,  and  Mr. 
— (/l/r.  Chance.)  ;  Asquith. 

Mr.  speaker  :  It  is  rather  irro-  |      Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time, 
gular  to  make  such  a  Motion.     Tlie  hon.  :  [Bill  261.] 
Member  has  not  yet  seen  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  This  is  rather  a  thin  ]  Uouse  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock 

House  in  which  to  challenge  a  Division,  till  Monday  next. 
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AGAINST  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  TUE  IRISH  LAND  LAW  BILL, 

''DISSENTIENT: 

''  \,  Because  the  Amendment  to  the  Motion  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
'*  Bill  was  not  submitted  to  the  vote  of  their  Lordships,  and  no  permission  was 
**  given  to  the  Mover  of  it  to  withdraw  it. 

**  2.  Because  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
"  had  received  a  deputation  oi  persons  who,  having  paid  for  their  holdings  with 
**  borrowed  money,  at  the  rate  of  27  years*  purchase,  had  been  unable  to  pay  the 
"  high  rate  of  interest,  and  desired  a  reduction  of  it. 

*'  3.  Because  the  adoption  of  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  1870,  had 
''  been  inserted  in  this  Bill. 

**  4.  Because,  although  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885,  adding  14  years  to 
"  the  time  of  payment,  prevented  tenants  from  at  once  crippling  their  power  to 
''  purchase  implements  and  stock,  yet,  as  in  the  Writer's  Protest  in  1870, 
*'  purchasers  would  be  obliged  to  crave  indulgence  from  the  State  in  order  to 
**  prevent  foreclosure. 

'\  5.  Because,  although  the  State,  having  the  first  claim  for  repayment,  would 
'*  become  owners  of  the  laud,  yet  their  caretaker  or  tenant  would  be  in  danger  of 
**  cncounteriug  the  opposition  of  those  who  have  carried  by  violence  the  advice  *  to 
'*  take  a  firm  grip  of  the  land.' 

**  G.  Because  the  purchasing  tenants  would  wish  to  have — and  would  riglit- 
'*  fully  own— all  the  powers  of  which  the  Bill  seeks  to  deprive  the  landlords  on 
'<  becoming  landlords  themselves. 

'*  7.  Because  it  was  stated  truly  that  this  Bill,  in  its  present  shape,  would  bo 
"  very  injurious  to  landlords. 

''  8.  Because  tenants,  being  obliged  to  borrow  money  as  in  the  Act  of  1870, 
"or  as  in  the  Act  of  1885,  prove  by  their  want  of  money  their  incapacity  to 
'*  improve  their  land. 

'^  9.  Because  the  ' 'gombeen  man  "  would  be  the  owner  of  every  farm  for  which, 
"  whether  by  the  State  or  a  private  scrivener,  money  had  been  advanced  to  men 
"  incapable  of  paying  their  instalments. 

'*  10.  Because  the  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  consented  to  the 
"  Emancipation  Act  through  fear  of  civil  war  is  not  true,  as  His  Grace's  only 
"  apprehension  was,  that  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  Romanists  paying  for  two 
"  Establ^hments  might  induce  a  belief  on  their  part  that  they  would  be  right 
''  in  resistance. 

**  Denman." 
[INDEX. 
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A  GLAND,  Mr.  0.  T.  D.,    Cornwall, 
Launeeston 
Truck,    Comm.  cl,    3,    300,    308 ;    add,    d. 
Amendt.  831,  837,  1091,  1099 

Account ani  OeneraVs  Department — Green* 
toich  Hospital  Branch 
Question,  Mr.   W.  H.  James;    Answer,  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord  George 
Ilamilton)  May  5,  955 

Accnmnlations  Bill 

(Mr.  Cozcns'  Hardy ,  Mr.  Bryee,  Mr.  Haldane) 

e.  Committee  ;  Report  May  2,  670      [Bill  31] 

Read  3«  •  May  4 
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Admiralty-^ Bee  Navy 
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Admiralty — Seoretary  to  {see  Foewood, 
Mr.  A.  B.) 

Admiralty — A  Lord  of  {see  Ashmsad- 
Baetlett,  Mr.  E.) 

Advocate,  The  Lord  (see  Magdonald, 
Right  Hon.  J.  H.  A.) 

Afghanistan — Reported  Disturbances 
Question,  The  Earl  of  Fife  ;  Answer,  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  ( Viscount  Grots) 
May  5,  930  ;  Ministerial  Statement,  The 
Seoretary  of  State  for  India  (Viscount  Cross) 
May  6,  1109         [See  title  Central  Asia] 

Africa  {Central) 

Transit  Tariff  through  Portugese  Territory, 
Question,  Mr.  Craig-Sollar ;  Answer,  The 
iJndcr  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiin 
(Sir  James  Fergusson)  May  13, 16S0 
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Africa  {East  Coast) 

The  Slave  Trade  on  the  Moxambique  Coatt, 
Question,  Mr.  A.  K.  Pcnse :  Answer.  Tlio 
Under  SeoreUry  of  State  Tor  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  James  Fergnsson)  May  13,  1671 

Africa  {South) 
Republic  of  South  Africa  ( Transvaal)  — 
Flogging  of  Native  Women,  Question,  Sir 
Robert  Fowler ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Uolland) 
AjprU  26,  9 

Zaluland,  Questions,  Mr.  M*Arthur,  Sir  George 
Campbell ;  Answers,  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland]  May  13, 
1818 

A1N8LIE,    Mr.   W.   G.,   Lancashire,    N. 
Lonsdale 
Bduoation  Department — Non- Attending  Child- 
ren at  Board  Schools,  1260 

Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882— '<  Poors 
Ciosc^*  Charity,  Great  Easton 
Question,  Mr.  J.  Ellis;    Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart.  Wortley)  May  10, 1451 

Ain)BB30N,  Mr.  0.  H.,  Elgin  and  Nairn 

Criminal  I^w  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl.  1,  Amendt.  d((2,  363.  381,  442,  603,  813, 
1278,  1280.  1309,  1320,  1363;  Motion  for 
reporting  Progress,  1378. 1380.  1517,  1574, 
1577, 1646, 1647. 1828, 1829  :  Amendt.  1832, 
1834,  1835,  1842 

Ireland— Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1882^  Ex- 
aminations under  Section  16,  12  ;— Returns, 
248 

Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  <•  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Kes.  1188,  IISO 

Scotland — Scotch  Fishery  Board — Trawling  in 
the  Moray  Firth.  555,  556 

Scotland— Mussel  Beds  in  Tidal  Waters,  Res. 
1729,  1730 

Anstbuthkb,  Colonel  E.  H.  L.,  Suffolk, 
Woodhridge 
Currency  Commission,  1661 

Aboyll,  Duke  of 

Ireland— Irish  Land  Law,  1245 

Law  and  Justice  —  Equitable  Powers  of 
County  Court  Judges,  1253 
Ireland — Land   Improvement,   Motion    for    a 

Paper,  524 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  3R.  162 

Akmy  {Questions) 

AerostoHe  Balloont^ Inventions  of  William 
Howson,  Question,  Mr.  Shirley;  Answer, 
The  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance  (Mr. 
Northcote)  May  10,  1450 

Cameron  Bighlanders,  The,  Question,  Mr. 
Finlay  ;  Answer,  The  SecreUry  of  Suto  for 
War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  April  28,  247 

{eont. 


Army — cent. 

Borte  Artillery  Batteries,  Reduction  of— Field 
Artillery  —  Formation  of  Ammunition 
Columns,  Questions,  Genoml  Fraser,  Captain 
Cotton  ;  Answers,  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  9,  1265  ;^ 
Field  Artillery  Guns,  Question,  General 
Fraser;  Answer,  The  Surveyor  General  of 
Ordnance  (Mr.  Northcote)  May  10,  1453 

Medical  Service — Relative  Rank,  Question,  Dr. 
Clark  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  12,  1662 

Medical  Warrant,  The  New  -Half -Pay,  i^^a- 
tion,  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet ;  Answer,  The 
Fii.ancial  Secretary,  War  Department  (Mr. 
Brodrick)  May  12,  1675 

Military  Prisons — Report  on  Discipline  and 
Management  (1885),  Question.  Sir  Kobert 
Fowler  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (Mr.  K.  Stanhope)  May  3,  691 

Permanent  Financial  Control,  Question,  Sir 
William  Plowden  :  Answer.  The  Secretary 
of  Stato  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  12, 
1668 

Stores  and  Munitions  of  War  ( Votes  in  Supply), 
Motion  for  a  Return,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  May  12, 1694  ;  Motion  withdrawn  ; 
Order  discharged 

The  Two  Army  Corps  and  Cavalry  Division 
Organisation,  Question,  Mr.  Uenniker  Ileaton : 

Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr. 

E.  Stanhope)  ApHl2^,  14 
The  Horse  ArtiUery,  Question,  Mr.  Tottenham  ; 

Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State   for  War 

(Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  12, 1670 
Cavalry  Division,  Question,  Mr.  Tottenham  ; 

Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr. 

E.  Stanhope)  May  13.  1815 
Supply  of  Borses,  Question,  General  Fraser  ; 

Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr. 

£.  SUnhope)  May  13,  1815 

Personnel 

Captains,  Promotion  of— 'The  Amended  War* 
rant — The  Jubilee  Year,  Question,  Colonel 
Hughes- Hallett ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  6, 
1123 

Royal  Engineers,  Protnotions  in  the,  Question, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  April  28, 
232 

CommistaricU  and  Transport  Corps,  The, 
Question,  Captain  M*Calmont :  Answer, 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  April  29,  349 

Crimean  Quartermaster  Sergeants,  Question, 
Sir  Henry  Tyler  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
Stato  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  9, 
1264 

Quartermasters — The  W€urantof  1886,  Ques- 
tion, Dr.  Clark  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  12, 
1673 

Quartermaster  General  to  the  Forces,  Question, 
Mr.  Tottenham  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stonhope)  if  ay  13, 
1814 

Soldiers  at  Political  Meetings— The  Royal 
Irish  Regimcni  at  Oosport,  Question,  Mr. 
l^bouchere ;  Answer.  The  Secretary  of 
Sutefor  War(Mr.  £.  Sunhope)  May  5,  957 
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Small  Arms^The  M$i/ord  Ri/U,  Quettioo, 
Colonel  Hughes- Ilallett ;  Answer,  The  Sur- 
veyor  Gcncml  of  Oidnanco  (Mr.  Northoote) 
Ifay  6,  1115 

Small  Arms  Manu/aettny  at  En/Uld,  Quest  ion, 
Colonel  Hughes- lUllett;  Answer,  The  Sur- 
▼ejor  Genermlof  Ordnanoe  (Mr.  Northoote) 
May  12,  1681 

Defective  Weapont 

Question,  Mr.  Hanburj ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  (Mr.  £.  Stanhope) 
A/ay  6,  1125 

Swfrd'  Bayonets  of  the  City  of  London  ArtiVery 
Vuiunteert,  Questions,  Major  Rasch,  Mr. 
Ilanburj  ;  Answers.  The  Surveyor  General 
of  Ordnance  (Mr.  Northoote)  May  2,  537 

Tht  Royal  Horse  Ouards,  Question,  Mr.  Han- 
bury  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  Stato  for 
War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  12.  1071 

The  Committee  on  Defective  Cutlasses  and 
Bayonett  —  The  Evidence,  Question,  Mr. 
Hanbury  ;  Answer,  The  Srcretnrr  of  State 
for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  April  2^,  11 

Auxiliary  Forces 

The  Militia  (Ireland) 

Removal  of  Vte  frexford  Militia  for  Training, 
Question,  Mr.  W.  Kedinond  ;  Answer,  The 
Financial  Secretary,  Wnr  D<  partinent  (Mr. 
Riodrick)  May  12,  lOtil  ;  Question,  Mr.  W. 
Kedmond ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State 
lor  War  (Mr.  E.  SUnhope)  May  13,  1812 

The  Volunteers 

The  Capitation  Orant,  Question,  Mr.  Thor- 
burn ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  Stato  for 
Wat  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  April  20,  9 ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Howard  Vincent;  Answer,  The 
SecreUry  of  State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope) May  2,  542 ;  Notice  of  Motion,  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent  May  3,  683 

The  New  Regulations,  Question,  Mr.  Lawson  ; 
Answer,  The  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance 
(Mr.  Northoote)  May  10,  1458 

Anny  (Annnal)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Privy  SeaJt) 
I.  Royal  Assent  AprH  28  [50  Viet.  c.  2] 

AsHSB,  Mr.  A.,  Elyin^  Sfe, 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el,  1,  410, 1381 

Ashmead-Babtlett,  Mr.  E.  (A  Lord  of 

the  Admiralty),  Sheffield,  JSecle$all 
Greenwich  Hospital^  Investment  of  Funds,  554 

AsQUiTH,  Mr.  n.  H.,  Fife,  JS. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl.  1,  447 

\ 

A^THERLEY- Jones,  Mr.  L.,  Durham,  N.  W. 
.^Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
.  cl.  1,  1364, 1387,  1036 


Atkinson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Bo$ton 

Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific— Tonga — Mr. 

B.  Leefe,  the  British  Consul,  955 
West  India  Islands— Mr.  L.  D.  Powlet,  Magfs. 

trateof  Nassau,  12Ca 

Attorney  General  (see  Webster,  Sip 
B.  E.) 

Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (see 
Holmes,  Bight  Hon.  H.) 

Australia  (North-West  Coast) — DiHader 
at  Sea-- The  Pearl  Fishing  tUet 
Question,  Mr.  Joiccj  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Ilenry  Holland) 
May  10,  1463 

Australian  Colonies 

New  Guinea,  Question,  Sir  George  Campbell ; 
Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonios(Sir  H<>nry  Holland)  jj/rry  13.  1803 
The  Colony  of  Queentland,  Question,  Mr.  W. 
II.  James :  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  Stato 
for  the  Colonics  (Sir  Ucnry  Holland)  May  10, 
14G3 

North  QueensUind,  Questions,  Mr.  M.icdonaM 
Cameron  ;  Answers,  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (Sir  llcnry  Holland)  May  12, 
1603 

Badbn-Pow&ll,  Mr.  G.,  Liverpool,  Kirk- 
dale 

Egypt — Mixed  Tribunals  at  Alexandria— Re- 
moval of  a  Member,  241 

Poat  OfBoe— Telegrams  from  Lirerpool  to 
Bremen  and  Havre  vid  Now  York,  1274, 
1087 

Balfour,  Lord  (A  Lord  in  Waiting) 

Election  to  the  Local  l^oard  of  Uvalth,  Chat- 
ham—  Forgery  of  Voting  Paper-*,  1251,  1252 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1664 

ShetBeld  Corporation  Water,  3R.  160,  161 

Balfour,  Bight  Hon.  A.  J.  (Chief  Secre- 
tary to    the    Lord    Lieutenant  of 

Ireland),  Manchester,  JS. 

Belfast  Main  Drainage,  Lords'  Amendtf, 
Consid.  204 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
37.  3^,  39.  40,  42,  45,  46.  47,  88,  2tf8,  294  ; 
el.  1,  359,  363,  369^,  371,  381,  382,  452, 470, 
471,  480,  481,  489,  560,  561,  596,  630,  674, 
806,808,815,817,  1282,  1283,  1286,  1287, 
1288,  1289,  1290,  1296,  1297,  1301.  1379, 
1410,  1420,  1486,  1496,  1497,  1504,  1516, 
1517,  1573,  1577,  1588  ;  Amende.  1610, 
1611,  1617,  1629,  1634,  1647,  1828,  1850, 
1860,  1861,  1864,  1804,  1898,  1900,  1909, 
1916,1919,  1920.  1922,  1934,  1935;  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  1939 

Ireland— Crime  and  Oatrage— Agrarian  Oat- 
rages,  18 
Evictions— Lord    Granard's     Estatt,    Co. 
Longford  —  Notice    to    the    Board    of 
Qiurdianr,  699,  700 
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Balfour,   Right   Hon.   J.    B.,   Claeh- 

tnannan,  ife. 
Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,  390 

Balfour,  General  Sir  0-.,  Kincardine- 
shire 
Doko  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  1696 

Banes,  Major  G.  E.,  West  Ham,  S, 

Great  EaHtcrn  Railway,  Consid.  226 

Bank  of  England — The  Issue  Department 

— The  Government  Debt 
Questions,  Mr.  Macdonald  Cameron  ;  Answers, 
The    Chancellor    of   the    Exchequer  (Mr. 
Goschon)  April  29,  316 

Bankmptcy  Offices  (Sites)  Bill 

(Hr,  David  PlunJcet,  Mr.  Jackson) 

e.  Report  of  Select  Comm.  April  27 

Committee  (on  re-eomm.) ;  Report  April  23, 
303  [Bill  2431 

Rcad3»*  April  29 
L  Read  1*  •  {Lord  Uenniker)  May  2    (No.  76) 

Read  2^  after  short  debate,  and  committed  ; 
the  Committee  to  bo  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  May  10,  1433 

Ordered,  That  Standing  Order  No  93  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  any  Petitions  praying  to  bo 
heard  against  the  Bill  be  received  by  this 
liouso  which  shall  bo  deposited  in  the 
Private  Bill  OfBce  before  Three  o'clock  in 
the  aflornoon  on  or  before  Friday  the  20th 
instant  May  12 

Barbour,  Mr.  W.  B.,  PaisUy 

Admiralty  Contracts—  Constraction  of  Engines, 
1464, 1813 

Barclay,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Forfarshire 
Ireland — Cattio    Trade — Rathdown    Union— 
Plcuro-Pneumonia,  7 

Bartley,  Mr.  G.  0.  T.,  Islington,  N. 

Oaths,  2 R.  1426 

Parliament — Business  of  the  Iloase— Customs 

and  Inland  Revenue,  556 
Post  Office -Trustee  Savings  Banks,  241 

Beach,  Mr.  W.  W.  B.,  Hants,  Andover 
Education  Department — Ilouse  Visitation  by 
School  Managers,  1453 

Beckett,     Mr.  E.    W.,     York,   N.R., 

Whithy 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
252,  255,  250,  261,  202 

Belfast  Main  Drainage  Bill  (by  Order) 
c.  Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate 
on  Question  [7th  April],  *•  That  the  Lords 
Amendts.  be  now  considered  ;  *'  Question 
again  proposed ;  Debate  resumed  April  28, 
185 

[e<mt. 


Belfast]Main  Drainage  Bill — cont 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  *'  now,"  add  *'  upon 
this  day  thrco  months  *'  {Mr,  SezUm)  : 
Question  proposed,  *'  That  <  now,'  Ac.  ; " 
after  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Main  Question  again  proposed,  204  ;  Moved, 
« That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  the 
20th  of  May  "  {Mr.  Courtney) ;  after  short 
debate.  Question  put  ;  j  A.  192,  N.  177  ; 
M.  15  (D.  L.  06) 

Belmore,  Earl  of 

Land   Improvement  (Ireland),    Motion  for  a 

Paper,  519,  526 
Navy— Position  of  Lieutenants — Retirement, 

511 

Bentinck,  Bight  Hon.  G.  A.  0.,  White- 
haven 
France  — '  Arrest  of   Mr.  Augustus  ^Ilare  at 
Embrun,  549,  550 

Bethell,  Commander  G.  B.,  York,  E.  R., 

Holderness 
Colonies,   The— Colonial    Statistics — Annual 

Reports,  348 
Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,  787 
Oaths,  2R.  1423 

Bioqar,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Cavan,   W. 

Belfast    Main    Drainage,     Lords'    Amendts. 

Consid.  195 
Ireland — Drainage — River  Fergus  Reclamation 
Scheme,  1808 
Railways — Debt  of  the  Derry  Central  Rail- 
way, 1807 

Blake,  Mr.  T.,  Oloueester,  Forest  of  Dean 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  216 
Quarries,  Comm.  824 

Blane,  Mr.  A.,  Armagh,  8. 

Ireland  —  Magistracy — Blacklion   Petty   Ses- 
sions— Arrest  of  John  Keany,  1111 
Post  Office— Detention  of  Summonses  al 
Blackrock,  1113 
Ireland — Poor  Law — Questions 

Belfast  Board  of  Guardians— Gratuities  to 
Officials,  1112;— Joseph  Watt,  Rolioving 
Officer,  1802 
Master  of  the  Armagh  Workhouse,  1110 
Poor's  Rate,  Newry  Union,  1802 

Blundell,    Colonel    H.  B.  H.,  Zan- 
eashire,  8.  W,,  Inee 

Oaths,  211.  1427 
Truck,  Comm.  el.  3,  308 

Board  of  Trade  —  Secretary  to   {see 
Db  Worms,  Baron  H.)  / 

''Board  of  Trade  Journal,*'  The—Advar- 

tisements  t 

Question,  Mr.  Montagu  ;  Answer,  The  Se^  ere- 
tary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Baron  H'^eary 
De  Worms)  ^j?n7  20,  11  ^ 

It 
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Bolton,  Mr.  J.  C,  Stirling 

ScotUnd — Law  and  Justice — Sending  Deeds 
for  Adjudication  by  Post,  345,  316 

Bolton,  Mr.  T.  D.,  Derbyshire,  N,E. 

Law  and  Police-^  Sal  fat  ion  Army,  9G8 
Borneo—  The  Sultan  of  Brunei 

Question,  Admiral  Commcrell ;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  James  Fergusson)  April  28,  247 

Bbabourne,  Lord 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway — Line  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Vancouver  City  to  Ilong 
Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motion  for  Papers, 
314 

Customs  Consolidation  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment, 2  R.  1108 

Bradlauoh,  Mr.  C,  Northampton 

Admiralty—**  Primrose  Ball "  at  Ventnor— 
The  Coastguard,  231 

Bankruptcy — Costs  of  Administration,  230 

Bormah  (Upper) — Attacks  upon  Outposts,  5,  0 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el,  1,  381,  439,  652,  809,  811  ;  Motion  for 
reporting  Progress.  1389,1391,1399,1419, 
1479, 1508,  1688,  1916,  1917,  1922 

Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  211.  1702 

First  Offenders,  Comm.cZ.  1,  1091 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  221 

Law  and  Justice  (England  and  Wales)— Ex- 
clusion from  the  Police  Courts,  1461 
Oaths  and  Affirmations— Oaths  Bill,  249, 
250 

Oaths,  2R.  1421,  1422,  1424,  1425,  1428, 
1420,  1431,  1432 

Parliament — Business  of  the  Ilou&e — London 
Corporation,  dec.  1130,  1131,  1133 
Public  Business — Employers'  Liability,  353 
Public  Petitions  Committee,  532, 536,  537 

Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times  "  Newspaper).  Res.  722,  723  ;  Motion 
for  Adjournment,  927,  970,  979,  980,  983, 
985 

Post  Office  (England  and  Wales)— **  Official 
Paid"  Letters— Re-direction,  231 

Prisons  (England  and  Wales)  —  Millbank 
Prison.  1087 

Public  Meetings  (Metropolis) — Socialist  Meet- 
ings on  Open  Spaces,  1763 

ScotUnd— Mussel  Beds  in  Tidal  Waters,  Res. 
1739 

Truck,  Comm.  cl.  3,  305 ;  Motion  for  re- 
porting Progress,  306,  307,  077  ;  cl  5,  678  ; 
cL  7,  679,  680;  Postponed  el,  3,  833  ;  add, 
el.  835.  836,  838,  1093,  1007,  1099,  1101, 
1105,  1243.  1940,  1911,  1942 

Walton-on-Thames  and  Weybridgo  Gas,  2R. 
Amendt.  527,  520,  530 

War  Office — Promotion  in  tho  Royal  Engineers, 
232 

Bbamwell,  Lord 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 

1651,  1656 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  c/.  15,  320  ; 

el.  23,  333 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  3R.  163 


Bkoadhuest,  Mr.  H.,  Nottingham^  W. 
Parliament  —  Business  of   the   llouse — Em- 
ployers' Liability,  1458 
New  Rules  of  Procedure,  357 
Supply — Celebration   of   the  Jubilee  of   llcr 

Majesty's  Reign,  1785,  1786 
Ways  and   Means  —  Financial  Resolutions^ 
Duty  on  Tobacco,  238 

Beodrick,  Hon.  W.  St.  J.  F.  (Financial 
Secretary,  War  Department),  Sur^ 
reyy  Ouildford 
Army — Auxiliary   Forces — Removal    of   the 
Wexford  Militia  for  Training,  1661 
New   Army  Medical  Warrant — Ilalf-Pay, 
1675 

Brtoe,  Mr.  J.,  Aberdeen,  8. 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  219 

Buchanan,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Edinburgh,  IT. 

Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave—Charge  on  Indi.in 

Revenue,  1458 
India  (Madras) — Violation  of  the  Civil  Service 

Covenant.  356 
Navy — Clyde   Brigado  of  tho    Royal    Nav.nl 

Artillery  Volunteers,  689 

Buckingham  and   Ohandos,    Duke   of 
(Chairman  of  Committees) 

Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites),  2R.  1434 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  3R.  165 

BURDETT-COUTTS,     Mr.    W.    L.     A.    B., 

JFestmineter 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  227 

Burial  Acts — Fees — T/ie  Vicar  of  Long 
CoMptou 
Question,  Mr.  Cobb ;  Answer,  Tho  Under  Sc» 
oretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  April  29,  341 

Burmah  ( Upper) 

Attacks  upon  OtUposts,  Question,  Mr.  Brad* 
laugh ;  Answer,  Tho  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  April  26,  5 

The  Police,  Question,  Mr.  Shell  ;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John 
Gorst)  April  28,  243 

Butter  Snbstitntes  Bill 

{Mr.  MaynCy  Mr,  John  0'  Connor,  Mr,  Flynn,  Mr. 

Lane,  Mr,  Ih'ggar,  Mr,  Kenny) 

e.  Select  Committee  nomioatod  May  2  ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  681  [Bill  48] 

Buxton,    Mr.  8.  C,    Tower   Hamlets^ 
Poplar 

Education  —  Second    Report   of  tho    Royal 

Commission  on  Education,  1674 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown — Non-Contentious 

Business,  049 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  *<  The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  880 


BTR  0  AM  ]  I N  D 

3» 
Bybnb,  Mr.  G.  M.,  Wiekhw,  W. 

IrUh  Lnnd  Commissionen — Sittingn  in  Wick- 
low,  1120 

Cadooan,  Earl  (Lord  Privy  Seal) 

Irish  Und  Law,  1244.  1245 
l4ind    Improvement    (Ireland),   Motion  for  a 
Pnper,  622 

Oaine,  Mr.  W.  S.,   Barrow-in-Fumesn 
Klandsof  the  Southern  Pncific— Tongn,  1268 

Oaldwell,  Mr.  J.,   Glasgow,  St,  Rollox 
Merchnnt    Shipping  Act,    1876~Dinmark — 

Deck  Cargoes,  14 
Scotlnnd — Education  Depnrtment — Gnrnolhill 

and  Ilutchcson  Schools  in  Glasgow,  230 

Cameron,  Dr.  C,  Glasgow,  College 

Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1713 
Licensed  Premises  (Earlier  Closing)  (Scotland), 

2R.  1432 
Newspaper  Press — Langworthy  Marriage  Case 

in  •'  Tho  Pall  Mall  GaEctte/*  ICOO 
Oaths,  2K.  1423 
Post   Office — Savings    Hank   Department    in 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  10(i7 
Scotland  —  Education    Department  —  Gaelic 

Langa.ige,  1115 
Ways  and    Means — Financial    Recolutions — 

The  Tobacco  Duties,  1123;— Scotch   Roll 

Tobacco,  953,  954 

Cameron,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Wich,  Sfe. 

Australian  Colonics — North  Queensland,  1003 
Bank  of  FIngland — Usoe  Department — Govern- 
ment Debt,  340 
Ceylon— Uoilway  Construction,  1072.  1073 
Finance.Ac— Tho  Dudgct  of  18S3— Extinction 

Ol  the  National  Debt,  1124 
Post  Office — Mail   S!eamer8  in  the  North  of 

Scotland.  014 
Scotland —  FiMheries  —  Questions 

Britith     Fishery     Society  —  Net-Drying 

Grounds,  1684 
Loss  of  Life  from  Shallow- Decked  Boats, 

1083 
Sea  Fishing  Boats  (Scotland)  Act,   1830, 

915 
While   Ilerring    Fishery — Wick  and   Pul- 
teucytown,  345 

Campbell,  Sir  G.,  Kirkcaldy,  Spc. 

Admiralty —  Naval  Defence  ot  the  Australian 

Culonics,  180  4 
Africa  (South)— Zululand,  1814 
Colonial  Conference — The  Minuter,  1810 
Criminal    Law    Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

f/.  1,  301,  377.  1478,  1038,  1843 
Duko  of  Connauglit's  Leave,  1408;  211.  1000, 

1710 
Imlia — Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  687 
Now  Guinea— The  Australian  Colonies,  1803 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Eight  Hon.  H., 

Stirling,  Sec. 
QiioRtionsand  Answers — Ministerial  Responsi- 
bility— The    Chief    Secietary    (or    Ireland, 
1091,  1002 


EX  } 


CAM 


CEY 


Camperdowk,  Earl  of 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 

1030,  1655 
Naty^  Position  of  Lieutenants- Retirement, 

516 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  el  23,  333 

Canada,    Dominion    of — The    **  Moilg 

Adams  "  —  Deposition    of  '  Captain 

Jacobs 
Question,  Mr.  G  our  ley  ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonics  (Sir  Henry 
Uolland)  May  5,  940 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,   The — Line  of 

Royal  Mail  Steamers  from  Vancouver 

City    to    Hong    Kong,    China,    and 

Japan 
Moved,  **That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  papers  respecting  the  proposals  of 
the  Canadian  Government  to  establish  a  lino 
of  first  class  Koyal  Mail  Steamers  between 
the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Vancouver  City  and  Hong  Kong, 
China,  and  Japan  "  ( The  Earl  of  Harroivby) 
April  29,  309  ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
withdrawn 

Canterbury,  Arclibisliop  of 
Tithe  Rent-Charge,  3  K.  170 

Oarew,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Kildare,  N. 

Primrose  League,  Bournemouth  —  Criminal 
I^aw  Amendment  (Ireland),  14 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway— Lino  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Vancouvfr  City  to  Hong 
Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motion  (or  Papers, 
317 

Islands  of  tho  Southern  Facifio^New  Hebrides, 
502 

Central  Asia 
Afyhanistan —  Reported  Disturbances,  Ques- 
tion, Tho  Farl  of  Fife  ;  Answer,  The  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  (Viscount  Cross) 
May  5,  930  ;  Ministerial  Statement,  The 
Secretary  of  Mate  for  India  (Viscount  Cross) 
May  0,  i  1 00 

Afyfiatiistan  and  Herat,  Question,  Sir  Henry 
'Ijler;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  0, 
1202 

Ceylon 
Railway  Corutrttetim,   Questions,  Mr.    Mao- 
donald  Cameron  ;    Answers,  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
May  12,  1072 

The  Police  Force,  Question,  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde  ;  Answer,  Tho  Secretary  of  State 
for  ilic  Colonies  (Sir  llenrj  Hullan*!)  May  13, 
18t^ 


OHA 


OHI 


(SESSIOiN     1887 


CHI 


OLA 


3»4- 


Chamberlain,  Mr.  B.,  Minglon,  W. 

Soltcn  District  Water,  SR.  930 


CnANCK,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Kilkenny,  8. 

Colonial    Servioe    (Pensions),   Comm.    ei.    5, 

Motion    for    reporting  Progress,  828,  820, 

881 
Criminal  l^w  Amendment  (Ireland),   Comm. 

el,  I,  860,  362,  373,  375.  426,  431,  434,  477. 

483,  601.  624,  642,  061,  674  ;  Amcndr.  702, 

765,    1288,    1289.   1295,    Idoo,  1302,  1304, 

1309.  1331,  1355.  1371.  1373.  1300,  1308. 

1404.  1416.  1546.  1548,  1556.  1557.  1561. 

1562.   1572,  1574,  1640,  1831,  1846,  1848, 

1850.  1854,  18»6.  1897,  1918 
First  Offcndern,  Comm.  c/.  1 ,  1 084, 1 087, 1089  ; 

Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1 091 
Ireland  —  Kviotions  —  Kviotioris     on      Lord 

Granard*s   Estate,  Co.  Longfonl — Notice  lo 

Guardians,  963,  1270,  1271,  1272 
Legal   Proceedings  (Reports).    Leave,  Motion 

lor  Adjournment,  1942.  1943 
Truck,  Comm.  add,  cf,  837.  1942 

Chancbllob,  The  IjObd  C»f.s  HALsruBT. 
Lord) 

Ghancellob  of  the  Duchy  of  Lanc/  stkb 
(see  Manners,  Eight  Hon.  Lord 
J.  J.  E.) 

Chancellob  of  the  Exchequeb  (m9 
GK)scnEN,  Eight  Hon.  G.  J.) 

Chawnino,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Northampton^  E, 
Church  Estates  Commissioners — Vacant  Land, 

Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  1113 
Ilong  Kong — Punishment  of  Fiosging,  1120 
Parlinmont — RuKiness  of  the  House — London 

Corporation,  Ac.  1130 
Vaccination  Acts — Distress  Warraut  at  Ket- 
tering, 1115 
Wreck  Commissioners*  Court — Wreck  of  the 
Channel  Steamer  **  Victoria,"  1683 

Chaplin,  Eight  Hon.  H.,  Lincolnshire, 
Sleaford 
Criminal  I^nw   Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl,  1,1411,  1412 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  lies.  721,  722,  1061, 
1067,  1073 

Childebs,  Eight  Hon.  H.  C.  E.,  Edin- 
burgh, 8, 

Colonial  Conference — The  Minutes,  1805, 1816 
Criminal   Law    Amemlment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  1860,  1861,  1022 
Duke  of  Connaughi*s  Leave,  2R.  1700 
National  Debt  Bill,  1685 
Parliament — Business    of   the    Ilouse,    1278, 
1467,  146*^  ;— London  Corpora:ion,  Ac, 
1131 
"  Offices  of  Profit  under   the   Crown  "— 
Disqualifications  under  the  0th  Anne,  231 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  706,  1021,  1054, 
1057 


China 

Hong  Kong — PunUhmmt  of  Flogging,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  I'owell  Williams,  Mr.  Channing; 
Answers,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  tho 
Colonies  (Sir  Ilonry  Holhnd)  J^aif  6,  1118 

The  Convention^ /tritith  Traie  with  Thibet, 
Questions,  Sir  Roper  I^thbridge  ;  Answers, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Sir  James  Fergusson)  May  8, 695 

The  Opium  Duty— Ordinance  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Legislature,  Question.  Mr.  King  ;  An- 
swer, The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(Sir  Henry  Holland)  April  26,  0 

Church    Estates     Commissioners —  Vacant 
Zand,  BreamU  Buildings,   Chancery 
Lane 
Question,  Mr.  Channing ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  May  (^,  1113 

Chubchill,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  E.  H.  8., 
Paddington,  8. 

Army — Stores  and  Munitions  •T'WarlVatas  in 

Supply),  1604 
Criminal  l^iw  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,582,583,584.535 
Parliament-- Business  of  the  House,  1277 
Parliament^ PriTilcgo  (Mr.  Dillon  and  •*  Tho 

Times"  Newspaper),    lies.  714,    723.    737, 

895,  896,  808,  890,  900,  901,  903,  973,  979, 

980,982,981,996,  1150 

Civil  8ervice,  Thn 
Civil  iSeiviee  Writers 

The  Treasury  Minu'e,  (^estion,  Mr.  Flynn ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer 
(Mr.  Goschen)  May  3,  689 

The  Bonus  Scheme,  Question,  Sir  Samuel 
Wilson :  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchiqu*fr  (  Mr.  Goschen)  May  5,  967 

Service  on  the  Census  of  1881,  Question,  Mr. 
Flynn  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  May  13,  1807 

Clancy,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Dublin  Co.^  N, 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),   Comm. 

cl.  1,  307,  808,  399,  574,  576,  577,  618,  785, 

786;    Amendt.    1283,    1284,    1285,   1286, 

1203,  1296,  1311,  1315,  1501 
Parliament— I'riTilogo  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Ues.  914,  918 


Clark,  Dr.  G.  B.,  Caithness 

Army— Medical  Serrice — Relative  Rank,  1662 
War  Office— Quartermasters — Warrant  of 
1886,  1673 
Constabulary — Case    of    Ex- Police    Sergeant 

Eskctt,  1685 
Criminal  l^iw  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el,  1,  1306,  1419 
Scotland  —  Crofters  Commission  —  Visit  to 
Solitote,  Isle  of  Skye,  1466 
Post  Office— Postal  Serf  ice  in  InYemesg* 
shire,    1464  ; — Serrice  between    Perth, 
Aberdeen,  and  Keith,  1465 
Scotland— Mussel  Beds  in  Tidal  Waters,  Rm. 

1738 
Truck,  Comm.  add,  d.  1101,  1108, 1105 


CltA 


COL 


Olakkb,  Sir  E.  G.  (Solicitor  General), 

Flymouth 

Criminal  l4iw  Amendment  (Irelnnd),  Comm. 
el  1,  429,  430,  431,  441,  639,  1855,  1850 

Oaths,  2R.  1422,  1431 

Parliament— Privilege— Case  of  Sir  Edward 
(then  Mr.)  Reed  in  1863,  Peraonal  Explana- 
tion, 840    . 

Parliament-Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times "  Newspaper),  Res.  732,  743,  745  ; 
Amendt.  855,  856,  858,  860.  801,  864,  868, 
871,  872,  873,  892,  917,  926,  979,  987,  992, 
996,1189,  1218 

Coal  Mine$,  Sfc,  Regulation  Bill 
e,  Qaestion,  Sir  Joseph  Pease  ;  Answer,  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
May  10,  1468 
Female  Labour  at  the  PiVt  Bank,  Qaestion, 
Mr.  M*Laren  ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley)  May  9,  1268 

Cobb,  Mr.  H.  P.,  Warwick,  8.E.,  Rughy 

Barial  Act— Fees — Vicar  of  Long  Compton, 
344 

Edooation  Department— Non-Attending  Chil- 
dren .it  Board  Schools,  1261 

Jubilee  Year  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  Celebra- 
tion of^Service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  951 

Parliament -PriYilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 
Times  "  Newspopcr),  Res.  868 

OoDDiNQTOir,  Mr.  W.,  Blaekhum 

Parliament —Petitions — Fictitious  Signatures, 
1817 

CoGHiLL,  Mr.  D.  H.|  Newooitle-under' 
Lyme 
Dogs— Rabies  Order,  1677 
Sutton  District  Water,  3R.  937 

OOLOHEBTEB,   Lord 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  and  Amending 
Acts  (Archbishop  llolgate's  Grammar 
School  at  Hems  worth).  Motion  for  an 
Address,  1445 

CoLEBiBOE,  Hon.  B.,  Sheffield,  Attercliffe 
Scotland— Mussel  Deds  in  Tidal  Waters,  Res. 
1738 

Colonial  Conference,  The 

France  and  the  New  Hebndee,  Question,  Ob- 
servations, The  Earl  of  Rosebery ;  Reply, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  i/oy  6, 1106 

Report  of  the  Proeeedingt  in  "  The  Standard" 
Questions,  Mr.  Paulton,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ; 
Answers,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  May  6,  1133 

The  Papers  and  MinvUs,  Question,  Mr.  Chil- 
ders ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  May  13, 
1805 ;  Questions,  Mr.  Chlldera,  Sir  George 
Campbell ;  Answers,  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland),  1816 


( I  ti  D  B  i  )        coii         c6n 

Colonial  Service  (Pensions)  Bill 

(Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Mr. 

Jaekeon) 

e.  Committeo-R.p.  May  2,  675  [Bill  158] 

Committee ;  Report  May  3,  824 
Considered  May  10  [Bill  251] 

Read3«»*  J/ay  12 

/.  Read  1*  «  {Earl  Onslow)  May  13     (No.  98) 


CoLONiES—Secretary  of  State  for  (see 
Holland,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  H.  T.) 

Colonies — ^Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
{eee  Onslow,  Earl  of) 

Colonies,    The  —  Colonial    Statidics  — 

Annual  Reports 
Question,  Commander  Bethell ;  Answer,  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the   Colonies   (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  Ap}'\l  29,  348 

GoHMERBLL,  Admiral  Sir  J.  E.,  South' 

ampton 
Borneo— Sultan  of  Brunei,  2i7 

CoMMiNs,  Dr.  A.,  Roscommon,  S. 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,  392  ;  Amendt.  417,  419,  474,  480,  481, 

627,  629.  670 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '*The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  860 

OOMHITTEB  OF  OoUNOIL  ON  EDUCATION — 

Vice  president  (see  Dyke,  Bight 
Hon.  Sir  W.  H.) 

Commons  Begolation  (Ewer)  Provisional 
Order  Bill 

{Mr.  Stuart'  Wortley,  Mr,  Secretary  Matthetce) 

e.  Ordered :  read  1»  •  AprU  26         [Bill  237] 
Read  2'»*  if  ay  4 

Commons    Befnilation   (Laindon)   Pro- 
visional Order  Bill 

(Mr.  Stuart'  Wortley,  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  April  26  [Bill  238] 

Read  2o  *  May  4 

Contagious  Diseases  {Animals)  Acts  — 
Importation  of  Cattle  from  Ireland 
Qaestion,  Sir  John  Swinbarne  ;  Answer,  Tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster  (Lord 
John  Manners)  May  6,  1121 

OoNWAY,  Mr.  !£.,  Leitrim,  N. 

Ireland— Crime  and   O a trage  «  Threatening^ 

Letters Lennox,  948 

Walton-on-Thames  and  Weybridge  Gas,  SR.. 

529 

OoNTBEARB,  Mr.  0.  A.  V.,    Cornwall^ 
Camborne 
Colonial  Sorvico  (Pensions),  Oomm.  d.  5, 831 

[Ctffll, 


C*i»«»»i,  Mr.  C.  A.  V.—Mnl. 
Crimiiul  1"  Am«n<tin«nt   (Irelnnd),  Conm. 
el.  I    408,  665,  BTi.   i3i3;  MnlloD  for  M- 
BOTtini    PfOgKM,  1391.   130T,  I3U8,  1390, 
U03.  141S.  UJI.  1077.  1378 
[>nk«orConnaiif[>it'4  Lenio,  sa.  ITOl 
Enol— Su»kin-Berljer  RuilMj,  ait 
Indil-lndiiin  Tolagrapb  OfficiaU.  1678 
ImUnd-QiiMtioni  ,        .   „„ 

Crimipa!  Ln"  Amondmant,  331 
Eiictioni— ETioiiona   do    tord   GnDHrd'a 
EilBle.  Co.  Lonfford— Nolioo  to  QuM- 
dUna,  08» 
Rofnl  Commiai'on  on  the  LkdiJ  Uw  [In- 
land)  Act,  ISdl,  and  ths  I'Drcbue  ol 
Land    (IreUnd)    Ao(,     ISM  —  AUegsd 
■'  Cooking  "  of  tbe  Report,  346 
Law  and  JuatioB  (Enilund  and  Walsa)— ftue*. 


U*  Court!  »nd  the  Publio  Pn-M  -  Coroiwra' 

iDquiriaa,  113B 
Mngiilnioj— TbeUotatonB«D<ih— Sentonoa 

on  Edwunl  White,  fild 
Sontbntnplon  Borough  I'olico  Court— Ei- 
duaion  of  the  Hnblio.  659,  SJS 
L«w   >ad    Folio*  (England   wiJ   Walei)-Dia- 

tnrbaDota  at  Kenpington,  094 
Merchaol  Sliippinj-Rimian   Bill!  of  ne&ltb 

nt  ConaUntinople,  6 S3 
Open    Air   MertLnga   (Mrlrcpotla)— Propoaed 
Mreting  at   K«ncingion— Criticism  of  tha 
Follee,  1401 
ParllMnant— Pritilcfa  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 
Ti[iiaa"N««»papar),  Roi.  10J5.  1030   1044 
Poat  Office— Carriaga  of  Mii|,  k,  Cornwall 
1877  ' 

Poat  OIBoe  Patroniigo,  171.    ,-,      -1733, 
1731.1737  .     I      .      • 

Sopplj-Colabntion^of  Iho    s^Hee  ot  Uor 


Majeatj'a  lUign,  17fi0 

Traok.  Coram,  cl.  a.  307 

67»  ;  add.  cl.  83S,  836 


Coiiilt7  Conrti  Conulldation  Bill  [b-<~1 

{Tki  Lord  ChaiieitUir) 
t  Prewntad;  rod  1>"  Jf«y8  (So.  T8) 

Coontj'  Conrti  (Expenies)  Bill 

(Bar!  Btauthamp) 
I.  Rojal  Aaaant  April  38  ["0  ^'(t-  "■  ^l 

CouBTiTBY,    Hr.   L.    H.   (Chairman  of 

Committees  of  Ways  and  Means  and 

Deputy  Speaker).  Comwatl,  Sedmin 

Belfait    Main     Dralnaga,     Lorda'    AmandU. 

Conald.  198,  ISO,  S04 
Colonial  Sarrioa  (Paniioni),  Comm.  cl.  6,  833 
Criminal    Lair  Amendment    (Ireland),  Comm. 
d.    I,  399.    380.  383.  398.  369,    llS,  118, 
110, 138,  439, 177,  176,  193.  489,  070,  «7e. 
ST7,  994.  807,613,814,8311,058.  786.  )3T0, 
1390.  1381,   1383.  1394,  13SS,   1308,  13ae, 
1341,  1351.  1367.  1376,  1379,  1391,  1398, 
1399,  U03,  1403,  1411,  1113,  1116,  1117, 
1130,  1431,  1471.  1178,  1481,  11133,  1630, 
1649.  ISfil,  1653,  1697,  IGOO,  1603,  1603, 
1018,  1630,  1831,  1633,  163B,  lata,  1847, 
1831,  1830,  1833,  1831,  1830,  1844,  134T, 
18D7,  1636,  1B98, 1901,  1923,  1040 
Fint  Offondoti,  Comm.  el.  I,  1030 
Great  Eaatarn  lUilwftj,  Ci\"\v1.i5n  and  "  Tho 
ParlUmenl— PrivilRri,  Rea.  713 

Tijao-CoVporaliin  Wnl.r,  3R.  1581 
S„«on  Di.triot  Water,  Cona.d    <.drf.  *'■  3". 


«l.  4,  679 ;  el.  t,  \ 
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Ntaiitffton,  W. 


CoOKK,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Fim   Often  den,    Ct, 

Hot  ion  for  repi>r< 
Sotton  Diitrict  — 
Troak,  Comm.  _    _...    . 

i'  Md.  d.  1036 
CoaB«T,  Mr.  V  f   ,     ^.  , ,        p 

P.it.  1076    Tirfrmj    Motlicil  Wnrrint-H 
Ireland— Ltir 
Plunge  lij  a 

-HlUiisn  runi'hni 


"'■^;;.it't\i^l-^).C0".n.. 


*-        n,    ^  p  r  D    Chtihire,  WiTra.l\ 

atlerie.-Fi"'^    ■ 
mmunilion  C"  -~ 


OOWPBB,  Earl  ,lr,land),   Motl'"'    '"    * 

Und   Improtemant  (Irelano), 

'  Paper,  633 

""'"•Arm..i».«.  >•;'.,.„„,  „.M., 

nsiis,  1UU3,  1001 

1  ^°AcTm"'»''-.  'm"'"'^-,"J  Law-T'-   Punjab 
India-Hindoo    Marriage    Law      >■ 
CiiilCoJo,  652 

ri'."ii-.™*).»'»"' 


fl 


dnsB,  U*3 
Regial 


of  Dog! 


in  the  Metropolia,  IR-j 


.„,„    ..jtmerj— Formation    ' 
Column*,  1385 


.AWFORD,  EmI  o! 

Hailwaj   and  Ca»l 

AmBndt.  3>' 


,'r»ffio,   Bopoit.   cl.  Ifl 


I  INDEX  I 


Oai.vToiis,  Mr,  D.,  iMtark,  N.S. 

Criminil  Ln*  AmendnMiit  (IreUnd),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  416   ' 
Polio*  Force  EnrniDehiHiii«nt,  SR.  STT 
Pnblia  Patiiiooi  Committee,  S30 
Trnok,  Comm.  «l.  9,  AmndL  301 ;  aOd.  eL 
IIM,  1237,  I«« 

OaAT»>&D,  Mr.  W.,  Durham,  Mid 

PkrliaBMnC— Boiineu  of  tha  Uooie— Coal 
HinM  K«gal»ian,  Ae.  llSi 

MoTMl,  "Tbatthwflbelwd  before  the  Hoo>e 
B«turn  of  the  namber  of  orematioM  that 
have  t»ken  pliee  in  EngUnd  within  the  l«it 
fln  ye«rf'*^  {Tk»  Lard  ForUi)  Mm  10. 
141T :  Bfter  ihort  debate.  Motion  ■itbdrawn 

Obbmkr,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Shortdileh,  Sag- 
gtrtton 

Duke  of  Connaaght'i  Leare,  3R.  ITOl,  1705 

Pnblio  Meeting!  (Metropolli)— Social  in  Heat- 
ing! on  Open  Spaoei,  1708 

auppij  —  Calebntion  of  Ibe  Jubilee  of  Uei 
Mijeatr'i  Reifo,  1793 

~      '[,  Comm.  «dd.  el.  1008,  lOW 


f^i'Wtiml  ZawZ 


ii'^mmt  (. 


CroftcFB'  HoldirK>  (Scotland)  Bill  [h.i~1 

{  Tin  Marqatu  of  Lotkiti) 
I.  Preaented  ;  wad  1   •  Mty  10  (No.  80) 

Okoss,  71*0011111  (Secretary  of  State  for 
ludia) 
Afghanisian  —  Reporlcd    nittarbancce,   P30  i 

MiDlateriiil  Stntemrnt,  line 
]n<lin(  North- WMtflrn  Kroniier)— Qnotta  Rnil> 
*taf ,  49S 

OaoaaLBY,  Sir  8-,  Suffolk,  LewttUfl 
North  Sea  Fiiherita—  DeptedalloDa  hj  FDreijn 
Fiahermeo,  I2BS 

CuBrrr,  Eight  Hon.  G.,  Surres/,  Mid 
Suppl; — Calebrition  o)   tbo   Jubileo   of   U«t 

Hajoatj'i  Reisn,  IT86 
Sotton  Diatrict  Watn,  Coniid.  336  ;  add,  cl. 
336,  330  ;  cl.  8,  313  ;  3R.  036 

Currmey,  Tht 
luae  of  Copper  Coini,  Quoitioa,  Ur.  J.  Ror- 
land* ;  AugmeT,  Tlie  Cbancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Goachen)  Uau  3.  003 
Tht  Vommitlioii,  Q  Deal  ion,  Catooel  Uofd 
Anatrntber :  Aniver,  The  Chancellor  of  tha 
EicbeqacT  (Ur.  Goachen)  May  IS,  1661 


'■  ttoectloai,  Mr, 

"^    1"  Am«,d„.n,   ar.tod) 


CuBtom  I 


and  Inland  Berenne  Bill 

,  CoUTttuy,  Mr.  Cliaiteellor  of  lAi 
Exeiequtr,  Mr.  JmJmii] 
I  [April  35]  reported,  and  agreed  Ic 


{-iff,  MtAur  I 


■■  Reaolntio, 


[BUI  217] 
•a^  i   Hored,  "  That 
Jearo    the   Chair," 


PTfaU. 

■,  8ir  y*'-  it  be  an   InMruolion   (o    th« 

!iO.  nointed    lo  propara  nnd    bring 

April  30;  _  i„ij     1  Eleaolalion  rpporled  from 

Ordorwl,  Thir**""'  Waji  and  Means  on  the 

GentlDn..  Ji  ^"•itllt   April,  and   tlitn 

I,  that  ther  do  make 

mt  to  the  laid  Keao- 


'^f^ed  to  bj  iholA  (Bill  311] 

P;n;i.<on  therein,  p„\    (I> 
Wd  1«  e  *  of  the   Pori    of 

\ret» 


/bt  Inland) 

'■  °^'  '^  Committee 
w.  Sp„k„    J 
^pr\la\  IS  "^ 

Amendt.  to  leaia  nni  t.        ™. 
nnuae  decC  to  ^r^tK  "^"'  "  ""' 
meaaare  for  itHii..,k  ^^  Rirther  with  a 

— a.».  r  -.      u  agraad  to ;  CommiH, 


olliV>'() 


WBnt  Bill 
■*fr-  S.  -r,«y,  Ur 

f.  Re,d3•^- 


J  ,   D      .  „  -  •  — ■•  Oourlty) 

e.Re,d3o-^p^V29 


It»«'i3'.jfeyi3 


aw.'-. 


[SaT«,,hCL/'/%l  .IS8i 


°^'JS™»"«'Ho„.L.P.,r„*. 
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DEE         DEW 


I  SESSION    1887  1 
314. 


DIL        DUN 


Seedi  of  ArrftBgement  B«giitratioB  BUI 

(Sir  Bemhmrd  SamneUon^  Mr.  H&ward  Vineeni, 
Sir  John   Lubbock^  Mr.   CoddingUm^    Mr. 
Lawmn,  Sir  Albtrt  noUit) 
e.  Read  2*  May  10.  1.330  [Bill  SSI] 

Conmittce  *-hi.p.  May  13 

Defietivs  WtMpmM — see  Armtf  ( OrdManee 
Depwtment) 


ire  —  see  Imperial 


Defences  of  the 
Jhfentee 


Dj8  La  Wabu,  Earl 

Titho  Rent-Charge,  3R.  168 

MalU— Cbflngei  in  the  Constitotion,  681 

Db  L18LB,  Mn  E.  J.  L.  M.  P.,  Leieee- 

tenhire,  3Iid 
Admiraltj— Colonial  Derencet— TorpeUo  Boatf 

for  Singapore,  243 
Criminal  Ljiw  Amendment  (Ireland},  Comm. 

cl.  1,1867.1868 
IrelanU-'Law  and    Justice  —  Jury  Sjttem— 

Keturn  of  Jurors  and  Voters,  333 
Oatha,  2R.  Motion  for   Adjournment,   1421, 

1427,  1432 
Parliament— Pririlege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 

Times  "  Newspaper).  Res.  847 
Poor  Law  (England  and  Wales)— Eleotion  of 

Guardians— Fulham  Paiisb,  8 

DiNMAir,  Lord 

Duration  of  Speeches  in  Parliament,  IR.  1799 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  and  Amending 

Aeto  (Archbishop  llolgate's  Grammar  School 

at  Hemiworth).  Motion  for  an  Address,  1416 

SheflWttJ  Corporation  \Vntcr,3R.  160 

Supremo  Court  of  Jadlcatnro  (Ireland),  SR. 

Annendt.  178 

Dbrbt,  Earl  of 

Sheffield  Cerporation  Water,  3R.  136 


Db  W0BM8,  Baron  H.  (Secretary  to  the 

Board  of  Trade),    Liverpool,  East 

Toxieih 
Bankruptoj— Costs  of  Administration,  230 
«*  Board  of  Trade  Journal "— AdYcrtisements, 

Fisheries    (Scotland)  —  Loss    of    Life    from 

Shallow.becked  Boats.  IG84 
Harbours —Dover    Harbour  — The   Admiraltj 

Pier,  6 
Merchant  Shipping— Questions 

Loss  of  Lifo  at    Sea— Select  Committee, 

1003 
Medical   Servioe  on    board   Transatlantic 

Liners,  1742,  1743 
Saving  Life  at   Sea— The   Line-Throwing 

Gun,  684 
Wreck  of  the  Channel  Steamer  <*  Victoria," 

1260 ;  —  Wreck  Commissioners    Court, 

1683 
Meteorology- Storm  Warnings  —  Mr.  B.  A. 

Collins,  939 
lljtilvays    (Ire1an«l)  —  Great    Southern    and 
Western  Railwajr  Company.  9.1 


DiLLOir,  Mr.  J.,  Jf«yo,  E. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
39,  73,  88,  233,  258,  261  :  el.  1,  377,  484, 
438,  479,  481,  484,  361,  397.  631 
Bgypt— Sir  Ilenrj  Drummond  Wolff's  Mission 

—The  Military  Occupation,  692 
Ireland— Questions 

Crime  and    Outrage — Agrarian    Oflbnoes, 

1718 
Evictions  —  Lord    Granard's    Estate,  Co. 
Longford  —  Notice    to   the    Board    of 
Guardians,  698 
Irish  Und  Law,  230,  357,  336 
Parliament* Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  ''The 
Times'*  Newspaper),    Kes.  706,  703,  712, 
728,  729,   789,   756,  757,    864,  871,  872, 
873,  903,  906,  990,  997, 1067,  1136,  1146, 
1163,  1208 

DiLLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swaneea,  Town 
Duke  of  Connaoghi's    Leave,   2R.    Amendt. 
1698, 1713 

DoDBs,  Mr.  J.,  Stockton 
Peckham  and   East  Dulwich  Tramways,  Rei. 

1801  ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1802 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  2R.  1383 

Dog  Owners  Bill  [h.l.] 

{Th4  Lord  Mount- T^mpls) 
I  Presented;  read  1«*  May  10  (No. 91) 

Doge-'The  Eahiu  Order 

Question,  Mr.  Coghill ;  Answer.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Stanrt-Wortley)  May  12,  1677 

Duff,  Mr.  R.  W.,  Banfehire 

Harbour  and  Passing  Tolls  Act.  1861,  946 
Navy— Wreck  of  a.M.S.  ••  Escort,  900 

Duke  of  Connaughfs  Lewe  Bill 

c.  Question,  Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer,  The 

First  Lord  of   the   Treasarjr  (Mr.  W.   H. 

Smith)  May  10, 1468 
Charge  on  Indian    Revenue,  Question,  Mr. 

Buchanan;  Answer,  The  Under  SeoreUry 

of  Sute  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  10, 

1438 


>» 


>ff 


Duke  of  Connaught^s  Leave  Bill 

{Mr.  WiUiam  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  Secretary 

Stanhope,  Sir  John  Ooret) 

e.  2R.  deferred  April  27.  148  [Bill  228] 

Moved,   "That  the    Bill    be  now  read    2** 
May  12, 1604  ;  Amendt.  to  leave  out  **  now, 
add    "  upon    this    day   six    months "   {Mr, 
Diliwyn) ;  Question  proposed,  **  That'  now,' 
^.;*'  after  debate,  Question  put;  A.  318, 
No.  45;  M.273(D.  L.  135) 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2 

DuNRAVEN,  Earl  of 

Canadian  and  Pacific  Railway— Line  of  Royal 
Mail  Steamers  from  Vancouver  City  to 
Ilong  Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motioti  for 
Papers,  319 


DUE 


EGE 


{INDEX  I 


EQY 


ELL 


^314. 


Duration  of  Speeches  in  Parliament  Bill 

[11. L.J  (  The  Lord  Dcnman) 

I.  Presented  ;  real  1*  Miy  13,  ISOO     (No.  97) 

Dyke,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  W.  H.   (Vice 
President    of    tho    Committoe    of 
Council  on  Education),  Kent^  Dart- 
ford 
Education  Department  (tlngland  and  Wales) — 

Questions 
Eleinentarj  Education — Tho  Returns,  167C 
House  Visitation  by  School  Managers,  1453 
Instructions  to  Inspectors,  107G 
I.Ianellj  Board  School,  4 
New    Code,   18S7  —  *•  Speciflc   Subjects," 

U52 
Non-Attending  Children  at  Board  Schools, 

12GI 
Pupil  Teachers,  1 G60 

East  India  Stock  Conversion  Bill 

{Sir  John  Oorat,  Mr.  Jackson) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>•  May  12  [Bill  363] 

Education  Department  (England  and 

Walks)  ( Qudstioru) 

Board  Sehoott,  Xun-AtUndinrf  Children  ai, 
Questions,  Mr.  Ainslie,  Mr.  Cobb  ;  Answers, 
Tho  Vice  President  of  tho  Council  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Hart  Dyke)  May  0, 1260 
Llaneliy  Tiotmi  School,  Question,  Mr.  Stanley 
I.eighton ;  Answer,  The  Vico  President  of 
the  Council  (Sir  William  Ilart  Dyke) 
April  26,  4 

Elementary  Education — The  Returnt,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot ;  Answer,  Tho  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  (Sir  William  Ilart 
Dyke)  Jfiy  12,  1076 

House  Visitation  by  School  MatiaperM,  Qaei- 
tion,  Mr.  Beach ;  Answer,  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  tho  Council  (Sir  William  liart  Dyke) 
Miy  10.  1453 

Inspectors,  Jnstrtietions  to.  Question,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Talbot ;  Answer,  Tho  Vioo  President  of 
the  Council  (Sir  William  ilart  Dyke) 
May  12,  1676 

Pupil  Teachers,  Question,  Mr.  Maolare ;  An- 
swer, The  Vico  President  of  the  Coancll 
(Sir  William  Hart  Dyke)  May  13,  1668 

lioyal  Commission  on  Education,  Second  Atf- 
port  of  the.  Question,  Mr.  Sydney  Baiton ; 
Answer,  Tho  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Jackson)  Matf  12,  1674 

The  yew  Code,  ISS7 ^**  SpeeiJU  SubJeeU,'* 
Question,  ^Tr.  Howard  Vincent  ;  Answer, 
'J'hc  V'ico  President  of  the  Counoil  (Sir 
William  liart  Dyke)  May  10, 1462 

Education  (Scotland)  Acts  AmendmAnt 

(No.  2)  Bill  {Mr.  Buehsmms, 

Mr.  James  Campbell ^  Mr.  EdwMfd  Rusatii^ 
Mr.    EisUmont,    Mr.   Preston   Brue»t  Mr* 
LacaitOf  Mr.  Donald  Crawford) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  *  April  27  [Bill 

Eoebton  of  Tattok,  Lovd 
Tithe  Ront-CbMg«,  SIU  177 


JEgypt 

The  Mixed  Tribunals  at  Alexandria— Removal 

of  a  Manher,  Question,  Mr.  Baden- Powell ; 

Answer,  Tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign     A  (fairs     (Sir    James    Fcrgusson) 

April  29,  2i\ 
The  Suakin- Berber  Railway,  Questions,  Mr. 

Shell,  Mr.  Conybeare  ;  Answers,  Tho  Sur- 

Yoyor  General  of  Ordnance  (Mr.  Northeote) 

April  28.  242 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff's  Mission^  Tk€ 

Military  Occupation,  Question,  Mr.  Dillon ; 

Answer,  Tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign     Affairs     (Sir    James    Forgusson) 

May  a,  092 
The  Negotiations — Evacuation  by  the  BriHtk 

Troops,  Questions,  Mr.  W.  Redmond ;  An* 

swers,  Tho   Under  Secretary   of  State  for 


Foreign    Affairs     (Sir 
May  13,  1810 


James     Fer^gasson) 


Elementary  Edacation  Frovirional  Ordflr 
Confirmation  (duristcharch)  Bill  [h  l.] 

( The  Lord  President) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  1*  *  May  10  (No.  09) 

Elementary  Edacation  Froyisional  Ordor 
Confirmation  (London)  Bill  [K.t.] 

( The  Urd  President) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  1**  Jfoy  10  (No.  94) 

Elementary  Edacation  Froviiional  Order 
Confirmation  (Middleton  Bt  George) 

Bill  [ill.]        {The  Lord  Pneiimt) 
I.  Presented ;  read  1>  •  May  10  (No.  93) 

Elliot,  Hon.  A.  B.  D.,  Raxhurgh 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Co: 
d.  1,644 

Ellis,  Mr.  J.,  Zsicatinhm,  Bon- 
Allotmenta    Extension    Aet,    ISSJ 
Close"  Charilj,  Qieat  Easton,  : 

Ellis,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Jfoiitnghn 
Criminal  law  Amendment  r 
54;  e{.  1,  Anendt  ]20n. 
1640,1991 
Ireland^Bmigntion  fi  > 
April,  1887,  10< ' 
Iriah  Land  Conv 
EeCams,  l.t 
Parliament—  B. 

lUoee,*c.  1: 
Poor    Law 
Board  o* 

Ellt^. 
Lit' 


id),  Comm. 

Sit.  1091.  lose. 


Depart  men  t—Direotonbipi   at 

■     -    I.  ssa 

Fund,  list; — Famioe 


irvice  —  PeniioB    Rsgulatioi 

iw  of   Marri»go — Infnnt    Mar- 
B:-PunJ!iubCi*ilCodB.  60a 
H  Dock  at  BombBj,  1S03 
mpowder  Fnolorj,  881; — Vio- 
tlie    Ciiil    Seriiee    Cora 


Muharajdh  Dhuleep  Sinsh,  6^7 

Priio  Monej,  13TS  :—Uialrlbulion  of  PriiB 

Uoncf  for  the  Capture  of  Jhanai,  649 
Proieoutioo    of   Cbinna    Narrain  —  'Eho 

Cbinglepot  Chm,  136T 
R«port  o!  lb*   Kojal  Commiuioo  OD  Lho 

PubliD  CiTil  Sur>iaa,  SU 
State  of  Mahrbbanj  in  Oriua,  180T 
Telflgrapti  Offloul*.  IBTB 


(INDEX) 


Fisch-Hattoit,  Hon.  M.  E,  Q.,  Zineoln- 
t&ire,  SpaUing 
Truck,  Comm.  add.  cl.  837,  1096 

FiNLAT,  Mr,  E.  B.,  Invtrnau,  ^a. 
Armr — Cnmeron  Ilighlnnileri,  S4T 
Crimlnil   Law  Amendiiient  ([rclaoil),  CoiDin. 

el.  I,  I3!3.  1491 
LoiiorLiFeat  Sci— Sckot  Coinniittsi>,  1S63 

FiNDCA!(E,  Mr.  J.,  Limerick,  E. 

Irelsnii  —  Priion     Regulalioni  —  The    IUt. 
MiUhew  Rfan,  050 

Firii  OJfmder* 
Order  [Bth  April],  for  in  AddreH  for  a  Return 
relating  to  Pint  OOenderi  read,  and  dia- 
ehnrgiid  :  nnd,  insteail  IhireDf,  Addreu  for : 
"  Relurn  of  [lis  number  of  ponona  coniioted, 
either  upon  indiolment  or  ■uminaril)'.  and 
Dot  knoon  to  h.ire  bern  pretioUBU  oonvioted, 
«fao  ahnll,  on  (bs  Slit  dnj  of  Maj  ISST.  ba 
Dndergoing  acDtence  of  impritonment  [obe- 
1  abiolulBlf  or  in  default  of 
dergoing 


pajm 


It  of  a  fine),  c 


liall    I 
■fitude,  lUcb  » 


being  in  eltber  oa>e  for  effencei  other  llinn 
•non,  burglnrr,  eoiiilng,  ottering  counterlvit 
ootn,  tbrawiDf  eorroai'e  fluid,  eitonign. 
forger/,  larcenj  from  ihe  peraon  with  Tio- 
lenee,  murder  or  allemplcd  murder,  placing 
■xplotivea  ID  aa  to  endanger  life  or  piflperlj, 
or  reeeiring  atolen  goods;  ataling  (be  num- 
ber  of  tboaa   coniicted    under    Ihe    aga   of 


of  li 


iweire 


after  abort  di 


Pirst  Offenders  Bill 

(Mr.  Sou-ard  Vincenl,  Lord  Saadolpk  Spincet 
Churchill.  Sir  Sfiiri/ StUeia-Jbitlion.  Mr. 
ffoari,  Mr.  Aidiien,  Mr.  Barling;  Mr. 
LaKion,  Mr.  MoUoy)  [Bill  ISO] 

e.  ComiDitteo  [on  re-eotam.) — B.r.  Jfiy  S,  1081 
Committee  (on  rt-comm.)—^!.  Mag  10,  1080 

FigMng  in  Rirers  Bill 

(Mr.  BtoadhuTil,  Mr.  AnttU  Mariig,  Mr. 

Sernitrd  Coltridyi) 
I.  Ordered  ;  read  l"  •  April  38  IBill  31*] 

FitzQbeald,  Lord 

Ireland— Iriib  Und  Uw,  1243 

Law  aod    Juatieo — Equitable    Power)  of 
Count;  Court  Jadgea,  13S3 


Flyun,  Mr.  J.  C,  Cork,  N. 

Beibiat    Main    Drainage,    Lordi'    Ameadla. 
Conaid.  SOS 
il  Seriice  Copjiali— The  Tnttntj  Wnate, 


Fltkii,  Mr.  J.  C— eon/. 
Criminal    Law   Amendment  [Ireland},  Comm. 

BO  ;  ct.  1,  SOS,  1330,  1589,  1883 
Irelnnd—Nalional  Education— Science  and  Art 
Uepnrtment-  Resulia  Feei,  083 
Tcachera— Rctlrietiona  on  Rsiidenoe,  S13 


FoEEioN  Affairs — Sucretary  of  8tBt« 
((«■  Salissurt,  Marquess  of) 

FoBBioN  Affaibs — Under  Secretary  of 
State  (tea  Febougson,  Bight  Hon. 
Bir  J.) 

FoRSTEB,  Sir  C,  WaUall 

rarl lament-' Pet Ilioni— Violation  of    Rulei — 
Petition  from  Card ignnibire— Irregularity 
of  Signnlurei.  ISSS 
Tublic  Petition)  Committee,  B31,  S3T 

FoRTESOUB,  Earl 

Rnilwar  and  Canal  Trnfflc,  EUport,  el.  33,  391 

Tithe  llent-Charge,  2R,  177 

FoRWOoD,  Mr.  A.  B.  (Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty),  Lancanhir*,  OrmiHri 

Admimltj  —  Impure    Wnler    SuppI;    lo    Her 
Mnj^Btj'i  Shipa  at  Malta,  SSS 
Marino  and   Arm;   Pcnllon)  (Bandamen), 

E13 

Foster,  Sir  B.  W.,  ftriy,  Ilkeiton 
Truck,  Comm.  add.  el.  1103 

FowLEB,    Bight  Hon.  H.  H.,  Wolvtr- 

hampton,  E. 

Criminnl    Lnw  Amendment   (Ireland),  Oomm. 

;/.    I,    Amendt.    SG3,    481,    639,   811,   813, 

1313,  1180,  1188,  1180,   tlSS,   1818,  1817. 

1UI8, 1618, 186J 

Ireland  —  MngiitrnOf  —  Ketnrn   uf  Reaidont 

MRgiilrate*.  317 
Farliamcnt-(Iaetlmn> 

Buaine»oflliellou<e,  1468 
llalt-l'iiit  Twelre  o'Clook  Rale  -"  Block- 
ing "of  Scotch  Billi,  1693 


Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dilloo  and  "  The 
Timea"  Newipaparj,  Rei.  1108,  1191,  1199, 
1300,  1306 

FoTi,XR,  Sir  B.  N.,  Irndtn 

Alrioa    (Soulb).    Republic    of   (Trauraal)— 

Flogging  ol  Native  Women,  B 
Arm;— Militarj  Priaom— Report  on  DiMiplin* 

and  Management  (teSS),  t91 
Colonial  Ser'lce  (Peneioni),  Oomm.  el.  8,  830 
farliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  aad  -  The 

Timea"  Newapaper],  Ke).  1118,  1180 

Fox,  Ur.  J.  F.,  Kifff'i  C».,  JidUmer* 
IrvUnd— Ijknd  Law  Aet  (Si'  "         .    ,     .    . 
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Arrest  of  Mr,  Auguttut  Hart^   at   Emhrun, 

Qaestions,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.Cnveodish  Bentinok  ; 

Answers,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Aflairt  (Sir  Jamet  Fergasson)  May  2, 

649 

Astimifation  of  Home  and  Colonial  Ciutoms 
Tarifft,  Qae»tion,  Mr.  Knowles ;  Answer, 
The  tinder  Secrctsry  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Sir  James  Fergusson)  May  12,  1664 

The  FarU  Exhibition  in  1889,  Question,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Hubbard  ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  (Sir  James 
FergustOD)  May  12,  1673 

Fbaser,  General  C.  C,  Lamheth,  N. 

War  OflBce— Organisation  of  the  Two   Armj 
Corps — Supply  of  Ilorsen,  1815 
Reduction   of  Horse   Artillery  Batteries — 
Field  Artillery  — Formation  of  Ammuni- 
tion Columni,  1263  ;— Guns,  1453 

Friendly      Soeietua  —  The      Independent 

Mutual  Brethren  Friendly  Society — 

Report  of  the  Chief  Regietrar 

Observations,    The    Duke  of    Marlborough  ; 

Reply,  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Ualsbury) 

April  29.  325 

Fry,  Mr.  L.,  Bristol,  K 

Post  Office -Mid-Day  Mails  between  Bristol 
and  Soutb  Wales,  944 

Fry,  Mr.  T.,  Darlington 
Criminal    Law   Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
134,  135;  el.  1,  1493 

FuLTOW,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Weet  JTam,  JV. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland],  Comm. 

el.  I,  388,  403 
Castomi  Board — Officers  of  the  Port  of  London, 

547 
OfMt  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  222,  224 

Oai  and  Water  ProYidonal  Orders  Bill 

(Baron  henry  De  Worms,  Mr.  Jackson) 
€.  Ordered ;  read  1»  *  May  3  [Bill  248] 

Om  Ptovisional  Orders  Bill 

{Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Mr.  Jackson) 
€.  Ordered ;  read  1""  •  May  3  [Bill  249] 

Oathobne- Hardy,  Hon.  A.  E.,  Suaex, 
JBaei  €hrinetead 
Fkrliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  926 

OSDOX,  Mr.  8.,  Stockport 
Oriminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

eL  1,  1862,  1912 
OmIw,  2R.  1426,  1428,  1429 
BvHftneat— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  «  The 
"  Ifowioaoer),  Ret.  1045 


OiLHOOLY,  Mr.  J.,  Carkt  W. 

Ireland — Poor   Law— Voting  Papers    in  the 
Bantry  Union,  68ff 
Post     Office  —  Communication     between 
Skibbereen  and  Baltimore,  010 
Merchant  Shipping — The  Loo   Rock,   Balti- 
more Harbour,  541 

Gill,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Limerick 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1, 1317,  1001 

Gill,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Louth,  8. 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art^  Ancient  Laws 
of  Ireland,  644 

Gladstonb,  Eight  Hon.  "W.  E.,  Fdin- 
burgh,  Mid  Lothian 
Criminal  Law   Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

45,  46,  49,  282:  el.  1,  403,  579,  5S2,  645, 

1283,  1312,  1497,  1510,  1868.  1895.  1896 
Parliament  —  **  Offices  of  Profit   under   the 

Crown  " — Disqualifioationi    under    the    6tb 

Anne,  234 
Pariiament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Times"   Newspaper),  Res.  740,   741,  745, 

900,  925,  926,  988,  990,  993 ;  Amendt.  997, 

1012,  1013,  1142,  1161 

Gx)LD8W0RTHY,  Major-Goiieral  W,   T., 
Sdmrneremith 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  1705 
Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  add.  el.  336 

GoRST,  Sir  J.  E.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India),  Chatham 

Asia  (Central)— AfghanisUn  and  Ilerat,  1262 
Burmah— Police,  243 

Upper— Attacks  upon  Outposts,  5,  6 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  388 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  1694,  1696, 

1G08 
India — Questions 

Bengal— Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Stroqg 
Drink,  350;— Pay  of  Native  Officials 
352 
Duke   of  Connaught's   Leave — Charge  on 

Indian  Revenue,  1458 
Education    Department- Direotorshlpi   of 

Public  Instruction,  352 
Famine   Insurance  Fund,  li54; — Famine 

Grant,  1685 
Forest    Service  —  Pension    Regulations, 

1660 
Hindoo   Law  of   Marriage — Infant    Mar- 
riages, 936  ;  — Punjanb  Civil  Code,  552 
Iron  Floating  Dock  at  Bombay,  1806 
Madras — Gunpowder  Factory,  684  ;— Vio- 
lation of  the  Civil   Service   Covenant, 
350 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  687 
Prize  Money,  1275  ;— Distribution  of  Prise 

Money  for  the  Capture  of  Jhansi,  548 
Prosecuuon    of  Chinna    Narrain  —  The 

Chingleput  Case,  1267 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 

Public  Civil  Service,  544 
SUte  of  Mohrbhanj  in  Orissa,  1807 
Telegraph  OflEtoiali»  1678 
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GosoHEK,  Et.  Hon.  O.  J.  (Ohancellor  of 
the  Exchequer),  8L  Giorffe^s,  Man- 
over  Square 
Bank  of  England — luue  Department  ^GoTern- 

ment  Debt,  846 
Ciril  Service  Writers — Qaestioni 
Bonus  Scheme,  067 
Service  on  the  Censas  of  1881,  1807 
Treasury  Minute,  689 
Ourrencf-*  Issue  of  Copper  Coins,  602 

The  Commission,  1661 
Finance,  Ac. — Budget  of  1883 — Extinction  of 
the  National  Debt.  1125 
Lists  of  Holders  of  National  Securities, 
1264 
Inland   Revenue — Farmers'    Returns    to  the 
Income  Tax.  1686 
Stamp  Acts — Legislation,  1461 
National  Debt  Bill,  1685 
Parliament — Boston   Election   Petition  —  Mr. 

Fjdell  Rowlejr,  058 
Parliament—Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '<Tbe 
Times*'  Newspaper),  Res.  1100,  1104,  1100, 
1200,  1201,  1202,  1206,  1207 
Public  Funds -> Proportionate  Holders,  538 
Wajs  and   Means  —  Financial   Uesolutions— 
Questions 
Carriage  Tax — Application  to  tho  Metro- 
polis, 235 
Stamp  Duties — Companies  —  Composition 

for  Transfers,  1 1 
Tobacco  Duties,  23d,  606,  607,  1123,  1688, 
1089,  1810  ;— Eflfcct  on  the  Manufacture 
in   Ireland,   1128,   1120  ;— Scotch    Roll 
Tobacco,  053, 054 

GouRLEY,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 

Dominion  of  Canada— The  "  Molljr  Adams  " — 
Deposition  of  Captain  Jacobs,  010 

Graham,  Mr.  E.  C,  Lanark,  N,W. 

Law  and  Justice — Exclusion  from  tho  Police 
Courts,  14C0 

Law  and  Police— Socialist  Meetings— Instruc- 
tions to  the  Police,  693 

Public  Meetings  —  Salvationist  or  Socialist 
Meetings  and  tho  Police,  060,  061, 1757 

Granville,  Earl 

Canadian  FaciOc  Uallway— Line  of  Rojal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Vancouver  City  to  Hong 
Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motion  for  Papers, 
321 

Irish  Land  Law,  1245 

Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific — New  Hebrides, 
504 

Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis),  2R. 
1240 

Gray,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Essex,  Maldon 
Truck,  Comm.  add.  el.  Motion   for  reporting 
Progress,  835,  1003 

Oreat  Eastern  Railway  Bill  {hy  Order) 

e.  Moved,  "  Thnt  the  Dill,  as  amended,  be  now 

considered  "  April  28,  206 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "now  considered,*'  add 

"recommitted  to  tho    former   Committee 

with  respect  to  all  the  Clauses  relating   to 

\eonU 


Great  Eastern  Railway  BUl^-cont, 

Coldbam  Common,  Cambridge  "  (Afr.  Pen- 
rose Fitggerald),  208;  (^estion  proposed, 
**  That  the  words  <  now  considered,'  Ac.  ;  " 
after  debate.  Question  pat  ;*A.  101,  N.  237  ; 
M.  136  (D.  L.  07) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  '  re-com- 
mitted, d(c.,"  be  there  added,  209 

Amendt.  to  proposed  Amendt.  to  add,  at  end, 
"  And  in  order  to  consider  Clauses  to  pro- 
vide that,  in  the  event  of  a  public  authority 
being  appointed,  the  market  authoritf  for 
the  district  in  which  the  proposed  markets 
are  situated,  and  being  empowered  to  acquire 
existing  markets,  no  compensation  for  the 
market  tolls,  rates,  and  charges  granted 
under  the  Bill  shall  be  payable  to  the  Rail- 
way Company  "  {Mr,  Ritchie),  221  ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  *'That  those  words  be  there 
added ; "  after  short  debate.  Question  put, 
and  agreed  to  ;  Main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to 

Greenwich  Hospital 

Investment  of  Funds,  Question,  Sir  Samuel 
Wilson  ;  Answer,  .Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  (A 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  Mdjf  2,  554 

Ac'ountatU  Oeneral's  Department — Greenwich 
Hospital  Branch,  Question,  Mr.  W.  H. 
James  ;  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  tho  Ad- 
miralty  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  May  5,  055 

Greville,  Lord 

Friendly  Societies — The  Independent  Mutual 
Brethren  Friendly  Society — deport  of  tho 
Chief  Registrar,  326 

Grimthorpe,  Lord 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  and  Amending 
Acts  (Archbishop  llolgato's  Grammar  School 
at  Hemsworth),  Motion  for  an  Address,  1411 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  cl,  15, 
Amendt.  328,  330 

Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  3R.  157,  161 

Haldane,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Haddington 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl,  1,  640  ;  Amendt.  648 

Halsbury,  Lord  (Lord  Chancellor) 

Friendly  Societies — The  Independent  Mutual 
Friendly  Society  —  Report  of  the  Chief 
Registrar,  327 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  el,  15,  328 

Hamilton,  Eight  Hon.  Lord   G.    F. 

(First    Lord    of    the    Admiralty), 

Middlesex,  Ealing 
Accountant  General's  Department— Greenwich 

Hospital  Branch,  050 
Admiralty — Questions 

Admiralty    Contracts  —  Construction     ot 

Engines,  1464,  1813 
Colonial    Defences  —  Torpedo    Boats   for 

Singapore,  245 
Dockyards — Discharge  of  Workmen,  1 122  ; 

—  llaulbowline,  1117 
Examinations  in  Seamanship  of  Midship* 
men  for  Rank  of  Lieutenants,  229,  1665 
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Uamilto!!,  Right  Qon.  Lord  U.  F. — eont. 

Naval  Defence  of  the  Australian  Colonici*, 
1S04,  1805 

••  Primrose  Ball  "  at  Ventnor— The  Coast- 
guard, 233 
Navj — Questions 

Cljde   Brigade  of  the  Royal   Naval    Ar- 
tillery Volunteers,  690     ' 

il.M.S.  "  Ajax"  —  Compensation    for   In- 
juries, 956 

Wreck  of  11.  M.S.  "  Escort,"  060 

Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J.,  Liverpool,  West 
Derby 
Great  Kastcrn  Railwajr.  Consid.  213 

Hanbury,  Mr.  E.  "W.,  Preston 

Great  Kastern  Railw&j,  Consid.  203.  224 
War   Office   (Ordnance   Department)  —  Com- 
mittee   on      Defective      Cutlasses    and 
Bayonets — The  Evidence,  II,  1125 
Defective  Weapons— Royal  Uorse  Guards, 
1071 

Sarhours  —  Dover    Harbour  —  The    Ad* 
mirdlty  Pitr 
Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  ;  Answer,  Tho 
Secretary  to   the   Board   of  Trade    (Baron 
Henry  Do  Worms)  A^l  20,  G 

Harbours  and  Passing  Tolls  Act,  1861 
Question,    Mr.    K.   W.    Duff;    Answer,    Tho 
Secretary   to   the   Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson) 
Moy  5,  046 

Harcoctrt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Q.  V.. 
Derby 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el,  1,  364,  867.  370,  371,  382.  451,  471, 
476,  C04,  607,  793,  1377,  1379,  1385,  1386, 
1390,  1401,  1513,  1515.  1516.  1555,  1553, 
1577,  1578,  1893,  1903,  1919,  1029,  1935, 
1930,  1937 

Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '*  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  724,  738,  760, 
850,  856,  858,  985,  1145, 1213 

Hares  Preservation  Bill  {Colonel 

Davcnay,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Lord  Eleho,  Mr, 

Lillwtjn,  Sir  Albert  RoUit,  Mr,  Beach,  Mr, 

Staveley  Hill) 

e,  2R..  after    short    debate.   Debate   adjourned 
May  4,  928  [Bill  4] 

Hareington,  Mr.  E.,  Kerry,  TV, 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),   Comm. 

39.  51  :  cl  1,  440,570,  020.800, 1303,  1333, 

1371.  1527,  1670.  1913 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1026, 1027, 1207 

Harrington,     Mr.    T.     C,      Dublin, 

Harbour 
Beliiut    Main    Drainage,    Lords*    Amendts. 
CoBflid.20a 
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Harrington,  Mr.  T.  C. — eani. 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el,  1,  422,  442.  481 
Ireland  —  Evictions  —  Evictions     on     Lord 

Granard's  Estate,  Co.  Longford— Notice  to 

Guardians,  962 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  <*Tho 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1136,1139,  1200 
Post    Office  —  CouToyance    of    Foreign    and 

Colonial  Mails,  1866,  965 

Harrowby,  Earl  of 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  —  Line  of  Royal 
Mail  Steamers  from  Vancouver  City  to 
Hong  Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motion  for 
Papers,  309,  321 

Ishnds  of  the  Southern  Rioifio— New  Hebrides. 
496 

Hayden,  Mr.  L.  P.,  Leitrim,  8, 

Ireland— Arms  Act —>  Emergency  Caretaker, 
347 

Healy,  Mr.  M.,  Cork 

Colonial  Service  (Pensions),  Comm.  el,  5,  828, 
831 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el,  1,  443;  Amendt.  597,  598,  630,  659, 
660,  667,  788,  806,  810,   818,  820,  J  290, 

1296,  1304,  1305,  1328,  1358,  1369,  1370, 
1375,  1388,  1396,  1482,  1483,  1484,  1522, 
1534,  1536,  1538.  1541,  1543,  1549,  1550, 
1551,  1552,  1557,  1560,  1562,  1568,  1585, 
1689,  1600,  1601,  1603,  1605,  1606,  1610, 
1611,  1618,  1619,  1628,  1629,  1630,  1631, 
1G41,  1830,  1833,  1834,  1836,  1843,  1844, 
1845,  1847,  1851,  1857,  1899,  1900,  1901, 
1908.  1909,  1914,  1917,  1937,  1938 

Duke  of  Connaught*s  Leave,  2R.  1713 
Ireland  —  Magistracy— >Captain   Shaw,  R.M. 
1463 
Petty   Sessions    Act— 'Seotion   13— Com- 
mittals, 1814 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  <*The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1017, 1018,1028 

Healy,  Mr.  T.  M.,  Longford,  N. 

Accumulations,  Comm.  676 
Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites),  Comm.  el,  10,  304 
Colonial  Conference — Report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings in  the  "  Standard,"  1133 
Colonial  Service  (Pensions),  Comm.  el,  3,  676 
Criminal  l^w  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
255,   258,  250;  el,  1,  360;   Amendt.  363, 
305,  373,  394,  395,  418,  419,  420,  454,  472, 
470,  487,  489,  558,  560,  579,  583,  584,  585, 
590,  691,  594.  595,  608.  620,  648.602,  665, 
767,  807,  808,  811,  812,820,822;  Motion 
for    reporting    Progress,   823,    1281,    1282, 
1283.    1286.    1288,    1205  ;    Amendt.     1296, 

1297,  1299,  1302,  1303,  1307.  1308,  1312, 
1314.  1315,  1316,  1323,  1337,1350,  1351, 
1353,  1354,  1369,  1360,  1361,  1377,  1379, 
1380,  1390,  1391,  1392,  1395,  1397,  1400, 
1402,  1403,  1404,  1406,  1407,  1410,  1414, 
1416,  1417,  1419,  1420,  1471,  1473,  1474, 
1476,  1480,  1485,  1504,  1510,  1512,  1521 » 
1563,  1575,  1578,  1579,  1586,  1623,  1624, 
1625,  1628,  1824,  1830,  1832,  1841,  1843, 
1844,  1845,  1847,  1848,  1852,  1853,  1858, 
1860,  1865,  1866,  1868,  1887,  188d»  1889, 
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IIbalt,  Mr.  T.  M. — eont. 


1805,  189G.  1897,  1898,  1899.  1900.  1901. 
1903.  1904.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1911.  1010. 
1917,  1020.  1922.  1039 
First  Offenders.  Comm,  el.  1.  1081  ;  Ameudt. 

1082.  1083.  1084.  10S5.  1086,  1088.  1581 
Ilarcs  Preservation.  2R.  928 
Inoombents  of  Benefices  Loans  Extension  Act 
(1880)  Amendment,  2  R.  Motion  for  Adjoom- 
roent.  303.  400 
Ireland —Questions 

Agrarian  Outrages— The  Return.  354 

Evictions  —  Lord    Granard's    Estate,   Co. 

I^ngford.  1679.  1080.  1681 :— Notice  to 

the  Board  ot  Guardians,  698.  699.  901. 

962.  968.  1272.  1273 

Fishery     Commissioners  —  Trawling     in 

Donegal  Bajr.  1678 
IrUh  Land  Uw.  1818. 1819;—"  M^Conkej 

V.  Robertson."  947.  948 
Ijiw  and  Justice — The  Jurj  System — Re- 
turn of  Jurors  and  Voters,  355 
Letter  of  Mr.  Egan.  1274 
National      Education — Teachers — Restric- 
tions on  Residence.  543 
Poor  Law — Voting  Papers  in  the  Bantry 

Union,  686 
Prison    Regulations — The    Rev.   Matthew 

Rjan,  351 
Royal   Irish  Constabulary — Sub-Inspector 
Somerville  and  Constable  Ward.  1455 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2).  2R.  1229.  1235,  1692.  1693  ; 
Comm.  1798. 1799.  1819 
Oaths.  2R.  1423,1424 
Parliament — Questions 

Business  of  the  Uouse — London  Corpora- 
tion, die.  1132 
PriTilege— Mr.  Holmes  and  ^  The  Timet" 

Newspaper,  657 
Questions  and  Answers — Ministerial    Re- 
sponsibility— Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
1692 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times"   Newspaper).    Res.   703.   709,   710. 
722.  738.  753.  758.  871,  872,   1078.  1079. 
1147.  1151.  1166.  1201 
Police  Force  Enfranchisement,  3R.  677 
Private  Bill  Legislation.  2R.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment. 491.  1469 
Quarries.  Comm.  823.  824 
Truck,  Comm.  cL  3.  306.  308 
Ways    and    Means — Financial    Resolutions — 
Tobacco  Duty — Effect  on  the  Manufacture 
in  Ireland,  1129,1689 

Hea^tox,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Canterbury 

Meteorology — Storm    Warnings — Mr.    B.    A. 

Collins,  939 
Post  Office — Questions 

Carriage  of  the  American  Mails  from  Lon- 
don to  Queenstown,  96J.  964 
Conveyance  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mails. 

1866.  964.  965 
Conveyance  of  Mails  to  Tasmania  and  New 

Zealand.  554.  555 
Newspapers  for  India  and  the  Colonics-* 

Non-Delivery,  555 
Payment  to  the  Australian  Government  on 
Account  of  Postages,  1879-85,  949,  950 
War  Office— The  Two  Army  Corps— Organixa- 
tion,  14 


Henkikee,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites).  2R.  1433 
Metropolis     (Street      Improvements) — Colon- 
nades of  Burlington  House,  and  Temple  Bar, 
1657.  1659 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic.  Report,  el,  15,  330 

Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  Kakers'  Licence 

Bill  (Mr.  H,  S.  Wright,  Colonel  Eyre, 

Mr.    Wh  finoref    Mr.  Broadhuret,    Colonel 

Anttruthtr,  Mr.  Byron  Reed) 

e,  Ov'\t   for   2R.   discharged  ;    Bill   withdrawn 
May  4,  840  [Bill  16] 

Herschell,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites).  2R.  1433 
Cremation,  Motion  for  a  Paper.  1448 

Hill,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  A.  W.  (Comp- 
troller of  the  Household).  Downy  W. 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland).  Comm. 
120 

Hill,   Mr.  A.  S.,   Staffordshire,  King- 

iwinford 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,  1557,  1558,  1561 

HoARE,  Mr.  8.,  Norwich 

First  Offenders.  Comm.  el.  1.  1087 
Merchant    Shipping — Saving    Life   at    Sea — 
The  Line-Throwing  Gun,  684 


Holland,     Bight     Hon.    Sir   H.    T. 

(Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ck)lonies), 

Hampiiead 
Africa.    South — Republic    of   (Transvaal)  — 
Flogging  of  Native  Women,  9 
Zululand,  1813,  1814 

Australia    (North- West   Coast)- Disaster    at 

Sea— Pearl  Fishing  Fleet,  UG3 
Australian  Colonies— North  Queensland.  IGC3 
Ceylon — Police  Force.  1805 

Railway  Construction.  1672, 1673 
China — ^The  Opium   Duty — Ordinance  of  th} 

Hong  Kong  Legislature.  6 
^Colonial    Conference  —  The    Minutes,    1805, 
""     1816  ;— Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  "  The 

SUndard,"  1133 
Jl  Colonial  Service  (Pensions),  Comm.  el.  5.  836, 

837.  823.  829,  830.  831.  833  :  el.  6,  ib. 
Colonies.  xThe-rColonial    Sutistics — Annual 

Reports.  349 
Dominion  of  Canada — The  '*  Molly  Adams*' — 

Deposition  of  Captain  Jacobs.  941 
llong  Kong — Punishment  of  Flogging.  1119, 

1130 
Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific — Tonga,  1817  ; 

—Mr.  B.   Leefe,  the  British  Consul,  955, 

1268 
New  Guinea — Colon  v   of   Queensland,    1464, 

1804 
West  India  Islands— Mr.  L.  D.  Powles,  Hagia- 

irate  of  Nassaa,  1263 
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Holmes,    Rif;ht    Hon.    H.    fAttomey 
QeaoFtil  for  Ireland),  Dttitit  l/ni- 

Criniin.-il  Lhv  Ampndtnent  (Irolnnil],  Comm. 
tl.  1.  360,  381,  371.  373,  375.  irs.  i\9, 110, 
£8B,  in.  680,  SaO,  991 ,  695  ;  Am«n<l[.  099, 

ean,  aeti.  ess.  7(ti.  776,781,809,311,819, 

818,819,  S31.  13B1,  1399. 129S,  1300,1303, 
1303.  1301.  1306,  tSlT,  1351.  1393.  1300, 
I3a:>,  1306,1373,  13TT,  13B1,  1399,  U03, 
MOil,  H73,  1171,  1180.  UB9,  1183.  1612, 
191S,  1931,  1636,  1630,  1638,  1639.  161), 
1618,  1619,  1660,  1691,  IflSO,  16S3,  16SG, 
1503,  1001,  1809,  1613,  1818,  in-'3,  1036. 
103O,  1631,  1630,  1616,  1839,  1831.  1810, 
1811,  1812,  1810.  191S,  1850,  1B93,  1853, 
1857.  1888,  I80O,  1898.  1800.  IDOl,  1903. 
1901,  1900,  1907,  1019,  1021 
t  re  land — Qneitioni 

Court  of  Bankniploj,  1190 

Iriili    Lund    Law    Bill  — "  M'Cankojp    v. 

ItobcrlMin,"  917 
PeLtj   Stutoni   Aot— Section    13— Com- 
mittal!, 1811 
Poor  Law— Election roranElMtoral  Guar- 
dian —  Tuam    Union,   917  :  —  Voting 
P>p«ra  in  the  BantTr  Union,  680 
I  r  clan  d — Uagiit  rncj — (Juoitioni 

Ahadiitane  Benoh  of  Hagiitrnte*,  901) 
Captain  Shait,  R.M.  1163,  1163 
Cnpt.iin  Stokfi,  R.M.   1160 
D«rr;goniiei1r  Teltj  So*iiani,  913,  913 
Municijinl  Corporntion*  Aoli  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  3],  3R.  Motion  tor  Arijournmcnt, 
1333,  1336 
Truck,  Comm.  d.  3.  SOT 

HouE  Dbpartuent — Secretary  of  State 
{tei  Matthews,  Bight  Hon.  H.) 

HouE  Ubfabtment — Under  Secretary  of 
State  («•  Wobtlet,    Mr.    C.    B. 

Stqabt-) 

HooPEE,  Mr.  J.,  Cork.  S.K 
Ireland— Labourer*'  Acta- Cottani  in  Bandoa 

Union,  919 
Wnyg    and    Maana — Fioanaial   Reiolutioni — 

Talinoco    Dutiet.   090,  G97,  1638  ;— Sootoh 

Roll  Tobacco,  991 

HowEu.,  Mr.  Or.,  BHhnal  Green.  N.  t£. 

ParliamanC— Pubhc  Biili  —  Bilii  relating  to 
I'ariiamcnlarj  Elections,  1091 
Public  Peiitloni  Committee,  636 
Foit  Olflca  SaTingi  Banit— Limit*  of  Depniti, 

517 
Reviled  Statutea— Issue  of  a  Now  and  Cheaper 
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HowoQTir,  Mr.  H.  H,,  Salford,  S. 

ParlUment— Palace  of  WoaE  mi  niter— Ventila- 
tion of  (be  Friiate  Bill  Committee  Room), 


HuBBABD,  Bight  Hod.  J.  O.,  Zondon 
Fraaee- Pkrii  Eihibition  in  1989,  tST3 
0>tha,8R.1128 


HcQiiES.  Colonel  E.,  Woolmch 

Criminal    La*   Amendment  (Ireland),    Comm, 

el.  I,  133.S73.577 
0.tlhi.  3R.  1136 

HuoHEs  -  Hallett,     Colonel    F.      C, 
jRoeheettr 
Admiralt.T — Docltjarda — Diaoharge   af  Work* 

men.  1133 
Criminal   La*   Amendment  (Inland),  Comm. 

130,  131 
Poit  OSoe  (Telegraph  Depu-tment)- Tele* 

graph  Intnlnton,  1870 
War  Office  (Ordnance  Department)- Promotion 
of  Captaina — The  Amended  Warrant — 
Jubilee  Tear,  1133 
Small  Arm*-  Matford  Rifle,  HIS;  — 
Small  Arma  ManafaDtorj  at  EnAeld, 
1631 

HuiTT,  Mr.  F.  Ssager,  MaryUbone,  W. 
Criminal  I^ir  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
eL  1,  till 

HUNTBR,  Sir  W.  Q.,  Saekney,  Central 
Ireland — Fiiharf  Piera  and  Harboura — Pier  at 
Ardmore,  Co.  Waterford,  913 

HuKTEK,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Aberdeen,  N. 
Criminal  La*  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

d.  1,617,  1033.  1829:  Amsndt.  1813,  1S96, 

1869 
Parliament— Privilago  (Ur.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Timet"  Neirtpaper),  Rea.918 
Priiale  Bill  Legialation,  3R.  193 

iLLiirawORTH,  Mr.  A.,  Bradford,  W. 

Colonial   Serrioe  (Paniiana),   Comm.   cl.    5, 

B31 
Criminal  \a-w   Amendment  (IraUnd),   Comm. 

«I.   1,   Motion   for  reporting   frogrea),   160, 

173,  1390 
Oalbi,  3K.  1136 
Parliament— PrlT liege  (Mr.  Dillon  and 

Time*"  Newapaper],  R«(.  701,  36' 


1.   870, 
or   Her 


87T 

Prirate  Bill  Legitlation,  aR.  1S9 
Sapplr  —  Celebration  of  the  Jubilee 

Majei[;'i  Keifn,  ITOO 


Imperial  Defentet — Colonial  Defence 

^cllion,  Viicount  Sidmouih  i  Anawor,  The 
Under  Secrelarj  of  State  for  tha  ColODtea 
(The  Earl  of  Onslow)  Aprd  30,  1 

Incumbents  of  Benefices  Loans  Ezten- 
Bion  Aot  (1886)  Amendment  Bill  [n-L.] 

IJlr.  Setrttary  MoHhact) 
c.  3R.  deforred  April  33,  303  [Bill  330] 

MovuiJ,    "That    tha    Bill   be  now  read   2<> " 

April  30,  100 
Mored,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
( Jfr.     Arlliur     O'Connor) ;     Quealion    put ; 
A.  80,  N.  137;  M.97  (D.  L.  102) 
Original  Queatioo  put,  and  agreed  to ;    Bill 

read  3° 
Committee  *—B.r.  May% 
Oommittn  ■ :  Report ;  read  8>  Jfay  10 
3  S  3 
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India — Secretary  of  State  {te9  Cboss, 
Viscount) 

Iin)iA — Under  Secretary  of   State  {see 
GoRST,  Sir  J.  E.) 

India  (Qufsiions) 

Chinna  NarraiUt  Prosecution  of — The  Chingfe' 
put  Case,  ^ueition,  Mr.  J.  F.  X.  O'Brien  ; 
Answer,  Tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (Sir  John  GomO  Maf/  0.  1207 

Dittribution  of  Prize  Money  for  the  Capture 
of  Jhanti,  Questiond,  Mr.  £.  Robenson  ; 
Answers,  The  Under  Secretary  of  Stnto  for 
India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  2,  548  ;  May  9, 
1275 

Edttcation  Department  ^Directonhips  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction,  (^acstion,  Sir  Roper  IMU' 
bridge ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  April  29, 
351 

Indian  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  Questions, 
Sir  Thomas  Gsmonde  :  Answers,  Tho  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gurst) 
May  10,  1464  :  May  12,  ICS4 

Public  Civil  Service,  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  thCf  Question,  Mr.  King  ;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Judia  (Sir  John 
Gorst)  May  2,  543 

State  of  Mohrbhanj,  in  Orissa,  Question,  Sir 
Hoper  Lethbridge ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
May  13,  1806 

Telegraph  Officials,  Question,  Mr.  Conybearc  ; 
Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  12,  1078 

The  Forest  Service — Pension  Regulations, 
Question,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent ;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir 
John  Gorst)  May  12,  1000 

The  Hindoo  Law  of  Marriage  ^Infant  Mar- 
riages, Question,  Mr. J.  G.  Talbot;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir 
John  Gorst)  April  28,  230 ;  The  Pwijaub 
Civil  Code,  Question,  Mr.  Cozens- Hardy ; 
Answer,  Ttio  Under  Secretary  of  State  (or 
India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  2,  552 

The  Maliarajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  Question,  Sir 
George  Campbell ;  Answer,  Tiie  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
May  3,  687 

The  Jiorth-  IFestern  Frontier  —  The  Quetta 
Railway,  Question,  Tho  Earl  of  Kimbcrley  ; 
Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
(Viscount  Cross)  May  2,  496 

Bengal 

Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Strong  Drink,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  S.  Smith  ,*  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
April  29,  350 

Pay  of  native  Officials,  Question,  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  April  29, 
352 

BOHBAT 

T/ie  Iron  Floating  Dock  at  Bombay,  Question, 
Admiral  Field ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Sute  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
May  13,  1806 

IcaU, 


IiTDiA — eont, 

Madras 

The  Gunpnwder  Factory  at  Madras,  Question, 
Mr.  Mallock  ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  3, 
633 

Violation  of  the  Civil  Service  Covenant,  Ques- 
tion,  Mr.  Buchanan ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  Joha  Gorst) 
April  20,  356 

Ireland  ( Questions) 

Atms  {Ireland)  Act — Emergency  Caretaker, 
Roscommon  Co.,  Question,  Mr.  llayden  ;  An- 
swer, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  Iving-IIarman)  April  29, 

347 

The  Ancient  Ijiws  of  Ireland  —  Editing  and 
Republication,  Question,  Mr.  T.  P.  Ixill ;  An- 
swer, The  Tarliamentary  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Colonel  Kinz-IIarman)  May  2,  544 

Belfast  —  Strike  of  Shipwrights,  Questions, 
Mr.  Sexton ;  Answers,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Ilarman),  The  Secretary  of  State  for  tho 
Ilome  Department  (Mr.  Matthews)  May  2, 
553 ;  Question,  Mr.  Sexton ;  Answer,  Tho 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Mr.  Stuart -Wortley)  May  3,697  ; 
Question,  Mr.  M*Cartan  ;  Answer,  The  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King. Ilarman)  May  5,  904 

Boycotting  and  Intimidation  ^Circular  Letter 
to  the  Chiefs  of  Police,  Question.  Dr.  Tanner  ; 
Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- Ilarman) 
May  3.  700 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  January  to  April, 
1887,  Question,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis  ;  Answer, 
Tho  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Colonel  King-Harman)  May  12.  1660 

Industrial  Schools — The  Cappoquin  Industrial 
School,  Waterford,  Question,  Mr.  Pyne ; 
Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
April  28,  236 

Irish  Pettif  Sessions  Act— Section  13— Com. 
mt7<a/#.  Questions,  Mr.  Maurice  llealy;  An- 
swers, The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  May  13,  18U 

Letter  of  Mr,  Egan,  Question,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Ilealy  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-ilar- 
mai^)  May  9,  1274 

Local  Oovernment — Supply  of  Water  to  Rath^ 
mines.  Question,  Mr.  P.  M*Donald  ;  An- 
swer, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- Ilarman)  April  29, 
355 

Prevention  of  Crime  {Ireland)  Act,  1882 — 
Examinations  under  Section  10,  Questions, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Sexton  ;  Answers,  Tho 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Uarman)  April  26,  12;^ 
Returns,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer, 
The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Colonel  King-Uarman)  April  28,343 

The  Cattle  Trade^The  Rathdown  Union-- 
Pleuro^Pncumonia,  Questions,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay ;  Answers,  Tho  Parlia- 
mentary  Under  Sooretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel 
King-Harman)  April  26,  7 
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Irilakd — eont, 

BoAKD  or  Works  (Ireland) 

Loan  for  Xenngh  Town  Hail,  Question,  Mr* 
P.  J.  O'Brien  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson]  May  9,  1266 

Court  of  Bankruptcy  (Ireland) 

Question,  Mr.  P.  M'Donald  ;  Answer,  The 
Attornev  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
Jfay  10,1466 

Labourers'  (Ireland)  Acts 

Coitagea  in  the  Bandon  VnioH^  Question,  Mr. 

Hooper  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 

Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 

May  5,  945 
Macroom  Board  of  Ouardiant^  Postponement 

of  Question,  Dr.  Tanner  May  13,  1809 

Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881 

Siib'Comn,itsionert,  Question,  Dr.  Fox  ;  An- 
swer, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-IIarman)  J/ay  3, 
091 

Siitings  in  Wieklow,  Question,  Mr.  Byrne  ; 
Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-IIarman)  May  6, 
1120 

Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,  and  the  Fur- 
chate  of  Land  {Ireland)  Act,  1886,  The 
Royal  Commission  on  the — Alleged  **  Cook- 
»".7  **  of  the  lieport,  Question,  Mr.  Cony- 
bearc :  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-IIar- 
man) April  28,  246 

Irish  Land  Commission 

Judicial  Rents — Returns,  Question,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Ellis  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-IIar- 
man) April  26,  13 

National  Education  (Ireland) 

Science  and  Art  Department — Results  Fees, 
Question,  Mr.  Flynn;  Answer,  The  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  3,  688 

Teachers — Restriction*  on  Residence,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Flynn,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ;  An- 
swers, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  May  2, 
643 

{Fisheries  (Ireland) 

Fishery  Commissioners —  Trawling  in  Donegal 
Bay,  Question,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ;  Answer, 
The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  May  12, 
167« 

Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours  (Ireland) 

Pier  at  Ardmore,  Co.  Waterford,  Question, 
Sir  Guycr  Hunter ;  Answer,  The  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  6,  943 

Inland  Navigation  and  Drainage  (Ireland) 

River  Fergus  Reclamation  Scheme,  Question, 
Mr.  Biggar  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasory  (Mr.  Jackson)  May  13,  1808 

/'  [ennt. 


Irilaxd— conf. 

Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland) 

Use  of  the  Cold  Plunge  Bath  cls  a  Punishment, 
Question,  Mr.  W.'j.  Corbet ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  3,  686 

Poor  Law  (Ireland) 

Belfast  Board  of  Uuardians — Gratuities  to 
Ojficials,  Question,  Mr.  Blano ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  6,  1112 
Joseph  Watt,  a  Relieving  Officer,  Belfast 
Union,  Question,  Mr.  Leahy  ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  12,  1667 ; 
Question,  Mr.  Blane;  Answer,  The  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  13,  1802 

Armagh  Workhouse,  Master  of  the.  Question, 
Mr.  Blane ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Ilarman)  May  d,  1110 

Bantry  Union,  Voting  Papers  in  the.  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Gilhooly,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ;  An- 
swers, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-IIarman),  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
May  3,  686 

Newry  Union—Poor's  Rate,  Question,  Mr. 
Blane ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
May  13,  1802 

Tuatn  Union — Election  of  an  Electoral  Guar- 
dian.  Question,  Colonel  Nolan ;  Answer, 
The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  May  2,  646 

Post  Office  (Ireland) 

Communication  between  Skibbereen  and  Balti' 
more.  Question,  Mr.  Gilhooly ;  Answer, 
The  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Kaikes) 
May  2,  640 

Improved  Service  in  the  Korth  of  Ireland, 
Questions,  Mr.  M*Cartan  ;  Answers,  The 
Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  3, 
690 

Unsatisfactory  Arrangements  in  Tyrone, 
Question,  Mr.  M.  J.  Kenny  ;  Answer,  The 
Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  12 f 
1682 

Detention  of  Summonses  at  Blackrock,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Blane  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamen- 
tary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel 
Kin^-Harman)  May  6,  1113 

"  Haxley  t.  Litth  ** — Delay  of  Summonses, 
Question,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  ;  Answer, 
The  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes) 
May  13,  1806 

Notices  and  Political  Cartoons,  Question,  Mr. 
Johnston  ;  Answer,  The  Postmaster  General 
(Mr.  Raikes)  May  2,  648 

Postal  Business  at  BaUyshannon,  Question, 
Sir  Charles  Lewis  ;  Answer,  The  Postmaster 
General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  3,  684 

Postmaster  at  Borris-in-Ossory,  Queen*s  Co,, 
Question,  Mr.  W.  A.  Macdonald ;  Answer, 
The  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes) 
May  13,  1812 

The  Annual  Holiday,  Question,  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde  ;  Answer, The  Postmaster  General 
(Mr.  Raikes)  May  13, 1678 
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Railways  (Irbland) 

Debt  of  the  Derry  Central  Railway ^  Question, 
Mr.  Biggar ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson)  May  13.  1807 

Oreat  Southern  and  JVestem  RaJUway  Coit- 
pany.  Question,  Mr.  Leahy;  Answer,  The 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Baron 
Henry  Do  Worms)  May  5,  941 

Law  and  Justice  (Ireland^ 

Sentence  on  Robert  Comerfordal  Belfast,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  M'Cartan ;  Answers,  The  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-IIarroan)  May2,5i5  ;  May  9, 
1273 

Equitable  Powers  of  County  Court  Judges, 
ObserTations,  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord 
Fitzgerald  May  9, 1253 

NoP' Delivery  of  Subpoenas,  Question,  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde;  Answer,  The  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  10,  1454 

The  Jury  System — Return  of  Jurors  and 
Voters,  Questions,  Mr.  T.  M.  llealy,  Mr.  Do 
Lisle ;  Answers,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Har- 
man), Mr.  Speaker  April  29,  355 

The  Maoistbact  (Ireland) 

Coroner  for  Westmeath,  Question,  Mr.  D. 
Sullivan ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Barman)  April  29,  348 

Resident  MagistraUs  —  Return  as  to  Pro- 
fessions, Qualifications,  ^c.  Question,  Mr. 
E.  Robertson  ;  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  Afml  27, 
149  ;  Question,  Mr.  Henry  U.  Fowler  ;  An- 
swer, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  April  28, 
247 

The  Ahadillane  Bench  of  Magistrates,  Ques- 
tions, Dr.  Tanner ;  Answers,  The  Attorney 
^/  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  May  5, 
965 

Captain  S/taw,  R,M.,  Questions,  Dr.  Tanner, 
Mr.  Maurice  Healy ;  Answers,  The  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
May  10,  1462 

Captain  Stokes,  R.M.,  Question,  Dr.  Tanner  ; 
Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  May  10,  1465 

Mr,  Turner,  R,M.,  Drumsna,  Questions,  Mr. 
Cox ;  Answers,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Har* 
man)  May  12,  1603 

Petty  Sessions 
Blacklion  Petty  Sessions  —  Arrest  of  John 
Keany,  Question,  Mr.  Blane  ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  6,  llll 
Derrygonnelly  PeUy  Sessions,  Questions.  Mr. 
W.  Kedmond ;  Answers,  The  Attorney  Gene, 
ral  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  May  5,  942 

The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
Boycotting  and  Intimidation — Returns  by  the 
Po^tctf.V^uestion,  Dr.  Tanner;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  SecreUry  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  5,966 

[cont. 


Ibeland — The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary '•^coni. 

Parliamentary  Quota  for  Tipperary,  Xorth 
Riding,  Questions,  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
J.  O'Connor  (Tipperary,  S.) ;  Answers,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  ifiny  6, 1121  ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  P.  J.  O'Brien ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  ifay  12,  1681 

Constable  Joseph  Bennett,  Question,  Mr. 
M'Cartan ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Harman)  May  2,  539 

Constable  Kennedy,  Co.  Monaghan,  Question, 
Mr.  Johnston  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Harman)  April  28,  234 

Sub' Inspector  Somerville  and  Constable  Ward, 
Question,  Mr.  T.  M.  Ilealy  ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  10,  1455 

Pbisons  (Ireland) 

Prison  Regulations —  The  Rev,  Matthew  Ryan, 
Questions,  Mr.  Finucane,  Mr.T.  M.  Ilealy  ; 
Answers,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
Apnl  29,  350 

Cbime  and  Outrage  (Ireland) 

Agrarian  Outrages,  Questions,  Mr.  Dillon ; 
Answers,  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  April  26,  17  ;— 7%<f 
Return,  Questions,  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  ;  Answers,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Har- 
man) April  29,  354 

Alleged  Mutilation  of  Cattle  at  Rathfamham, 
Question,  Sir  Thomas  Esmondo  ;  Answer, 
Tho  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Colonel  King-Harman)  if iy  10,  1455 

Threatening  Letters —  Lennox,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Conway  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamen- 
tary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel 
King-Harman)  May  5,  948 

Evictions  (Ireland) 

Lord  Oranard*s  Estate,  Co.  Longford — Notice 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Questions,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy,  Mr.  Dillon ;  Answers.  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman),  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  May  3, 
698 :  Questions,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Mr. 
Conybeare,  Mr.  T.  C.  Harrington  ;  Answers, 
The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  May  5, 961  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Chance ;  Answer,  The  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King  -  Harman)  ;  short  debate 
thereon  May  9,  1270  ;  Question,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  ;  Answer,  Tho  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Har- 
man) ;  Personal  Explanation,  Colonel  King- 
Harman  ;  Observations,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy 
May  12,  1679 

Evictions  on  t/ie  Marquess  of  Lansdowrte's 
Estate  at  Luggacurran,  Question,  Mr.  W..A. 
Macdonald ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
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Irilaftd — Evictions  ^coni. 

Ilarroan)  Hay  10.  \i59:^ Action  of  the 
Police^  Questions,  Mr.  W.  A.  Macdonald  ; 
Answern,  The  P.irliamenuirj  Under  Secrc- 
tirj  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
May  12,  1676 

The  Skinturs"  EttcUet  near  Drapertlown,  Co, 
Derry,  Questions,  Mr.  M'Oartan  ;  Answers, 
The  Parliamentarj  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Colonel  King-Harmao)  April  28,  244  ; 
May  9,  1250 

Ireland — Land  Improvement 

Moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 

Ueturn,  in  tabular  form,  of 
**  I.  Totals  of  Loans  bj  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in   Ireland    for    land    improvement 
made  between  1847  and  1881,  inclusive,  to 
owners  of  land  for 

(a)  Erection  of  farm  houses  and  oflSces  ; 
(6)  Labourers'  cottages ; 
{c)  Drainage,  reclamation,  and   impro?e- 
ment  of  Lands : 

II.  Totals  of  Loans  between  the  same  years 
to  Drainage  Boards : 

III.  and  IV.  Similar  Returns,  since  1811" 
{The  Earl  of  Belmore)  May  2,  519 ;  after 
fthort  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Irish  Land  Law  Bill 

Questions,  Mr.  Dillon;  Answers,  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
April  28,  250  ;  April  29,  857  ;  May  2. 5^6  ; 
Question,  Observations,  Lord  Fitsgerald  ; 
Reply,  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Earl  Cadogan) ; 
short  debate  thereon  May  9,  1243 ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ;  Answer.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
May  13,  1818  ;— "  M'Conkey  v.  Robertson,'* 
Question,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy ;  Answer,  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
May  5,  947 

Isaacs,  Mr.  L.  H.,  Newington,  Walworth 

Merchant  Shipping — Wreck  of  the  Channel 
Steamer"  Victoria,"  1269 

Isaacson,  Mr.  F.  "Wootton,  Tower  Ham- 

letsy  Stepney 
West  Lancashire  Railway,  3R.  100,  101,  103, 
104 

IsJe  of  Man  (CuBtoniB)  Bill 

( Tht  Earl  Beauehamp) 
I  Royal  Assent  April  28  [50  Viet.  0.  5] 

Jackson,  Mr.  W.  L.  (Secretary  to  the 
Treasury),  Leeds,  JV. 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests— Crown 

Rents  m  Wales,  1117 
Customs  Board — Officers  of  the  Port  of  London, 

547 
Education — Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Education,  1675 
Harbour  and  Passing  Tolls  Act,  1801,  946 
Inland  Revenue— Pay  menu  to  the  Legacy  and 
Succession  Duty  Department,  350 


Jacksoit,  Mr.  W.  L. — cont. 

I  reland — Questions 

Bonrd  of  Trade— Loan  for  Nenagh  Town 

Hall.  1266 
Inland   Navigation   and   Drainage — River 

Fergus  Reclamation  Scheme,  1808 
Railways — Debt  of  the  Derry  Central  Rail- 
way, 1808 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown — Non- Contentions 
Business,  949 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art — Publication  of 
the  Icelandic  Sagaf .  243 
Reproduction    in    Fac-simile    of    Ancient 
M.SS.— Welsh  Manuscripts,  540,  947 

Oaths,  2R.  1424 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1467 

Scotland  —  Register   House  —  Report  of  the 

Departmental  Committee,  1881,  1263 
Truck,  Comm.  add,  el.  837, 1942 

James,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  H.,  Burfft  Lan* 
eashire 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cL  1,  449,  452.  456,  471,  472 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **  The 
Times'*  Newspaper),  Res.  1138, 1142, 1146, 
1151 

James,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Gateshead 

Accountant  General's  Department — Greenwich 

Hospital  Branch,  055 
Islands  of  the  Southern  PaoiBc — Tonga— Mr. 

B.  Leefe,  British  Consul,  955,  1817 
New  Guinea— Colony  of  Queensland,  1463 

Jersey,  Earl  of 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 

1654 
Railway  and   Canal  Traffic,   Report,  cl.  28, 

Amendt.  331,  333 


Johnston,  Mr.  W.,  Belfast,  S. 

Belfi&st     Main    Drainage,    Lords'    Amendts. 

Consid.  201 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Oomm. 

el.  1,  395,  570,  1866 

Ireland — Post  Office — Notices  and  Political 
Cartoons,  548 
Royal    Irish    Constabulary  —  Constable 
Kennedy,  Co.  iMonaghan,  234 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2).  2R.  1232 
Oaths,  2R.  1427 

JoioET,  Mr.  J.,  Durham,  Chester-le- Street 

Australia   (North- West  Coast) — Disaster    at 

Sea— Pearl  Fishing  Fleet,  1463 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  1541 
Russia  —  Imprisonment  of  Mr.   Robinson,  a 

British  Subject,  952 

Jnyenile  OfTenders  Bill 

{Mr.  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr.  Stuart-  Wortley) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  V  April  28  [Bill  215] 
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Kelly,  Mr.  J.  Richards,  Camhenvell,  JV. 

Pecklinm  and    East  Dalwich  Tramways,  Res. 

1801,  1802 
Sbcffiold   Corporation    Water,    3R.    Amendt. 

1583,  1584 
Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  el,  8,  Amendt. 

311,  342,  343;  cL  A,  tfr.;  cl  15,  Amendt. 

i6. ;  cL  17,  Amendt.  ib, ;  SK.  Amendt.  032, 

033 

Kennedy,  Mr.  E.  J.,  SUgo,  S. 

Post  OflBce— Mail  Bags  for  Ireland  on  Sunday 
Erenings,  1G80 

Kenny,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Cork,  S. 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Gomm. 

cl.  1,  426,  464 
Ireland— Agrarian  Outrages — The  Return,  354 

Kenny,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Tyrone,  Mid 

Belfast    Main    Drainage,    Lords'     Amendts. 

Consid.  100 
Colonial  Service  (Pensions),  Comm.  el.  4,  825  ; 

el.  5,  ib.,  827,  830  ;  el.  6,  832 
Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

121,  122:  el.  I,  623,  660,  703,   1832,  1838, 

1845,  1872.  1017 
Ireland — Post  Office— Unsatisfactory  Arrange 

ments  in  Tyrone,  1682 

Kenyon,  Hon.  G.  T.,  Denbigh,  Sfc. 

Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests — Crown 
Rents  in  Wales,  1117 

KiMBEB,  Mr.  H.,  Wandeworth 

Walton-on-Tbames  and  Weybridge  Gas,  2R. 
520,  530 

KiMBERLEY,  Earl  of 

India  (Nortb-West  Frontier)— QuetU  Rail- 
way, 400 

Registration  of  Dogs  in  the  Metropolis,  IR. 
325 

Tithe  Rent-Charge,  5R.  174 

King,  Mr.  H.  S.,  EuU,  Central 

China— The  Opium  Duty — Ordinance  of   the 

Hong  Kong  Legislature,  6 
India — Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Public 

Service,  543 

Kinq-Harman,  Eight  Hon.  Colonel  E. 
R.  (Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland),  Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (IrelanJ),   Comm. 

el.  1,  578 
Ireland — Questions 

Agrarian  Outrages— The  Return,  354 
Arms  Act — Emergency  Caretaker,  347 
Beira8t--Strike  of  Shipwrights,  064 
Boycotting    and     Intimidation  —  Circular 

Letter  to  the  Chiefs  of  Police,  700 
Cattle  Trade— Rathdown  Union— Pleuro- 
pneumonia, 7 
Crime  and  Outrage  —  Alleged  Mutilation 
of  Cattle  at  Rathfarnham,  1455  ;— 
Threatening  Letters  —  —  Lennox, 
048  ' 
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Kino-Harmax,  Right  lion.  Colonel  E.  R. — eonU 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  January  to  April, 
1887,  1660 

Fishery  Commissioners  —  Trawling  in 
Donegal  Bay,  1670 

Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours— Pier  at  Ard- 
more,  Co.  Waterford,  044 

Industrial  Schools — Cappoquin  Industrial 
School,  Waterford,  237 

Irish  Land  Commission — Judicial  Rents — 
Returns,  13  ;— Sittings  in  Wicklow,  1120 

Labourers'  Acts — Cottages  in  Bandon 
Union,  045 

Land  Law  Act— Sub-Commissioners,  601 

Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,  and  Pur- 
chase of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  Rojal 
Commission  on — ^Alleged  "Cooking"  of 
the  Report,  246 

Letter  of  Mr.  Egan,  1274 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art  —  Ancient 
Laws  of  Ireland,  544 

Local  Government — Supply  of  Water  to 
Rathmines,  355 

Lunatic  Asylums — Use  of  the  Cold  Spongo 
Bath  as  a  Punishment,  686 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  Amendment 
(No.  2).  1603 

National  Education — Science  and  Art  De- 
partment—Results Fees,  688 ; — Teachers 
— Restrictions  on  Residence,  543 

Post  Office — Detention  of  Summonses  at 
Blackrock,  1113 

Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1882— Exami- 
nations under  Section  16,  12,  13;  — 
Returns,  244 

Prisons — Prison  Regulations  —  Tho  Re?. 
Matthew  Ryan,  351 

Trade  and  Commerce — Strike  of  Ship- 
builders at  Belfast,  553 

Ireland — Evictions — Questions 

Lord  Granard's  Estate,  Co.  Longford,  1079, 

1680  ;— Notice   to   tho  Board  of  Guar. 

dians,  608,  061,  062,  003,  1270,  1271, 

1272 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne's  Estate  at  Lugga- 

curran,  1460,  1676 
Skinners'  Estate,  near  Draperstown,  Co. 

Kerry,  244,  1260 

Ireland — Law  and  Justice — Questions 

Case  of  Robert  Comerford,  Belfast,  545, 

1273 
Jury  System— Return  of  Jurors  and  Voters 

355 
Non-Delivery  of  Subpoenas,  1454 

Ireland — Magistracy — Questions 

Blacklion  Petty  Sessions — Arrest  of  John 

Keany,  1112 
Coroner  for  Westmcath,  348 
Mr.  Turner,  R.M.,  Drumsna,  1664 
Return  of  Resident  Magistrates,  247 

Ireland — Poor  Law — Questions 

Belfast  Board  of  Guardians — Gratuities  to 
Officials,  1112,  1668;— Joseph  Watt,  Re- 
lieving Officer,  1803 
Master  of  the  Armagh  Workhouse,  1111 
Poor's  Rate,  Newry  Union,  1202 
Voting  Papers  in  the  Bantry  Union,  685, 
686 

Ireland — Royal  Irish  Constabulary-^  Questions 
Boycotting  and  Intimidation-*  Returns  by 
tho  Police,  067 
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Kixo-IlARMAir,  Right  Hon.  Coloool  E.  R.— cant. 

ConiUblo  Joseph  Bennett,  530 
Constablo  Ivcnnedy,  Co.  Mon.ighan,  235 
Kxtra  Police  in  tho  North   Riding  of  Tip- 

perary,  1682 
Parliamcntirjr  Quota  for  Tippcrary,  North 

Riding,  1121 
Sub -Inspector    Somcrfille   and    Constable 

Ward,  1466 

Knowles,  Mr.  L.,  Sal/ord,  W. 

France — Assimilation  of   Home  and  Colonial 
Customs  Tariffs,  1664 

Labouchkre,  Mr.  H.,  Northampton 

Army— Soldiers  at  Political  Meetings— Royal 

'    Irish  Rosiment  at  Gosport,  957 

Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  I,  50S,  1410  ;  Motion  for  reporting  Pro> 

gross,  1415,  1825 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  1710,  1711 
Jubilee  Ye.ir  of  Uer  Majesty's  Reign— Service 

in  Westminster  Abbey,  10,  11,  950 
Law  and    Police  (England  and  Wales)— Sen- 
tences  on    Rioters  at    Marylebone    Police 

Court,  551 
Navy— H.M.S.    "  A jax  *'» Compensation    for 

Injuries,  956 
Parliament— Business    of    the    Uoase,    1278, 

1467,  1468 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  •*  Tho 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  706,  735,  1177, 

1180, 1181 
Public  Meetings — Interference  by  the  Police, 

050 
Supply — Celebration  of   the  Jubilee   of    Uer 

Majesty's    Reign,    1775 ;    Amendt.    1777, 

1779 

Lafone,  Mr.  A.,  Southwark,  Bermondaey 

Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  add,  cl.  337  ; 
A  mend  t.  ib. 

Law  axd  Justice  (Enqlato)  and  Wales) 

( Questions) 

Bankruptcy — Costs  of  A dmimst ration.  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary to  tho  Board  of  Trade  (Baron  Henry 
De  Worms)  April  28.  230 

Culpable  Negligence —OeiUleman  Cadet  Ward, 
Question,  Mr.  Shirley  ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  (Mr.  £.  Stanhope) 
May  12. 1661 

High  Court  of  Justice —Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion —  Delay  of  Causes,  Question,  Mr. 
Norris  ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  April  29,  354 

Lambeth  Police  Court  —  Exclusion  of  the 
Public,  Questions,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Bradlaugh ;  Answers,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Stnart-Wortley)  Afay  10,  14B0 

Southampton  Borough  Police  Couri-^ExclU' 
sion  of  the  Public,  Question,  Mr.  Conybeare ; 
Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley) 
May  5,  958 

Law  Officers  of  the  Crown — Xon^Conteniious 
Business,  Question,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  ; 
Answer,  The  Seeretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Jackson)  May  5,  949 


Law  akd  Justice  (^England  and  Wales) ^eoni. 

Oaths  and  Ajfirmatiotts,  Questions,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh :  AnMwers,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  W.  11.  Smith)  April  28,  249 

Puhlic  Prosecutions — The  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury,  Question,  Mr.  Piokersgill  ;  An- 
swer, The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley) 
May  3.  693 

The  Law  Courts  and  the  Public  Press — 
Coroners*  Inquiries,  Question,  Mr.  Cony- 
beare: Answer,  The  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  May  6.  1129 

[See  title  First  Offenders'] 

The  Maoistbact 

Cerrifj-y-Druidion  Petty  Sessions,  Question, 
Mr.  T.  e.  Ellis;  Answer.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Stuart- Worlloy)  May  12.  1669 

The  Flintshire  Xoneonf or  mists  ^  Questions,  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde,  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis;  An- 
swers, Tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Mr.  Stnart-Wortley), 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
»mith)  May  13.  1808 

The  Helslon  Bench  —  Sentence  on  Edward 
White,  Question,  Mr.  Conybeare  ;  Answer, 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Mr.  Matthews)  May  2,  545 

Law  and  Police  (England  and  Wales) 

( Qmdions) 

Disturbances  at  Kenning  ton.  Question,  Mr. 
Conybeare;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  tho  Home  Department  (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley)  May  3,  694 

Outrage  at  a  Meeting  at  Audlem,  Cheshire, 
Question,  Mr.  M'Laren  ;  Answer.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  May  10,  1460 

Sentence  on  Rioters  at  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court,  Questions,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Mr.  Labouchere ;  Answers,  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Matthews)  May  2,  550 

Salvationist  or  Socialist  Meetings  and  the 
Police,  Questions,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  James  Stuart ;  Answers,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  May  5, 
060 

Socialist  Meetings-^ Instructions  to  the  PoUee, 
Question,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  ;  An- 
swer, Tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Homo  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley) 
May  3,  693 

Severe  Sentence  at  the  Marylebone  Police  Court, 
Question,  Mr.  W.  A.  Macdonald  ;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  May  10, 
1 459  [See  title  Metropolis'] 

Personal  Searches  by  tlie  Police,  Question,  Mr. 
Pickard  ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  tho  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley)  \fay  5,  967 

The  Salvation  Army,  Question,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Bolton ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley)  May  5,  968 
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Lawrence,    Sir  J.    J.  Trevor,   Surrey, 
Reigate 
Pni-linmcnt — Privilcgo  (Mr.  Dillon  and  •*  Tho 

Times  "  Newspnpor),  lies.  847 
Satton  District  Water,  3R.  933,  933 

Lawhence,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Liverpool,  Aher- 
cromhy 
Criminal  f^w  Amendroent  (Ireland),  Comm. 
143 

Lawson,  Mr.  H.  L.  W.,  8t,  Faneras,  W, 
Armjr  (Auxiliary  Forces) — Volunteer  Force- 
New  llogolations,  1458 
Dako  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  1709 

Leahy,  Mr.  J.,  Kildare,  S, 

Ireland  —  Poor  Law  —  Belfast  Guardians  — 
Joseph  Watt,  Relieving  Officer,  1667 

Railways  (Ireland)  -^  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  941 

Leconfield,  Lord 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1654 

Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw,  Brad- 

fordf  Central 
I    Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm.  31 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  211 

Legfal  Proceedings  (Eeports)  Bill 

(Mr.  Finlay,  Mr.  Egerton  Hubbard^  Mr.  Lock- 
woody  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr,  Bryce,  Mr. 
Robert  Reid,  Mr.  Atquith) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr.  Finlay)  May  13,  1942 ; 
Moved, "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  ** 
{Mr.  Chance) ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
withdrawn 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill 
ordered  ;  read  1«  *  [Bill  264] 

Lbighton,  Mr.  S.,  Shropshire,  Oswestry 

Education  Department  (England  and  Wales)— 

Llanelly  Board  School,  4 
Extraordinary    Tithe     Rent-Charge — Capital 

Value,  1118 
Local  Government  Board — Audit  of  Municipal 

Accounts,  4 
Oaths,  2R.  1423 

Lethbridge,  Sir  E.,  Kensington,  N. 
China  —  Convention  —  British    Trade    with 

Thibet,  695.  696 
India — Questions 

Bengal—Pay  of  Native  Officials,  352 
Education    Department — Directorships   of 

Public  Instruction,  351 
State  of  Mohrbhanj,  in  Orissa,  1806 

Lewis,  Sir  0.  E.,  Antrim,  N. 

Belfast     Main    Drainage,     Lords'    Amendts. 

Consid.  201 
Ireland  —  Post    Office  ^-  Postal    Business    at 

Ballyshannon,  684 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  ''The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Kes.  700, 702,  703, 705, 

706,710,  737,738,730 
Sutton  District  Water,  3R.  937 


Lewis,  Mr.  T.,*Anglesey 

Parliament — Petitions — Violation  of  Rules — 
Petition  from  Cardiganshire — Irregularity 
of  Signatures,  1262 

Licensed    Premises    (Earlier    Closing) 

(Scotland)  Bill  {Dr.  Cameron,  Mr. 

Robert  Reid,  Mr,  Mark  Stewart,  Mr.  Dotiald 

Crawford,  Mr.  Lyell,  Mr.  Provand) 

e.  Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on 
Question  [7th  March],  "  That  the  Bill  be  now 
read  2** ; "  Question  again  proposed  ;  Debate 
resumed  May  9,  1432  ;  after  short  debate, 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2** 

[Bill  153] 

Limited  Partnerships  Bill 

(Sir  Bernhard  Samuehon,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Seale^ 

Hayne,  Sir  Frederick  Mappin) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1**  * 
May  4  [Bill  254] 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art 

Publication  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  Question, 
Mr.  Lyell ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson)  April  28,  243 

Reproduction  in  Fac-Simile  of  Ancient  MSS. — 
Welsh  Manuscripts,  Question,  Mr.  Bowen 
Fvowlands;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  tho 
Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson)  May  2,  540 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts — 
irdth  Manuscripts,  Question,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Ellis ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  Jackson)  May  5,  946 

The  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland — Editing  and 
Republication,   Question,  Mr.   T.    P.   Gill ; 
Answer,    The    Parliamentary    Under    Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Uarman) 
May  2,  544 

Llewellyn,  Mx,  E.  H.,  Somerset^  N. 

Inland  Revenue — Farmers*  Returns  to  the 
Income  Tax,  1686 

Local  Board  of  Health,  Chatham,  Election 
to  the — Forgery  of  Voting  Papers 
Question,     Observations,     Lord     Monkswell ; 
Reply,  Lord  Balfour  (A  Lord  in  Waiting) 
May  9,  1250 

Local  Government  Board — President 
{see  Eitchie,  Eight  Hon.  0.  T.) 

Local  Government  Board — Secretary 
to  {see  Long,  Mr.  W.  H.) 

Local  Government  Board — Audit  of  Muni' 

cipal  Accounts 
Question,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  ;  Answer,  The 
President  of  the  I.ocal  Government  Board 
(Mr.  Ritchie)  April  26,  ^ 

Local  Government  (Lreland)  Provisional 
Order  (Carrick-onSuir)  Bill  [h.l.] 

/.  Royal  Assent  April  38  [50  Viet  0.  v.] 
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Local  Goyemment  (Ireland)  Provinonal 
Order  (Dublin,  ftc)  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Lord  Privy  Stal) 
I,  Presented  :  rend  !••  ^fay  10  (No.  95) 


LON 


MAO 


Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Order  (Limerick  Water)  Bill  [nx.] 

e.  Read  2""  •  May  2  [Bill  236] 

Local   Goyemment  ProTisional  Orders 
(Gas)  Bill 

(Afr,  Long,  Mr,  Ritehit) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  May  10  [Bill  259] 

Local  Government  Provisional    Orders 

Bill  K^ord  Baifour) 

/.  Read  1*  •  April  26  (No.  70) 

Read  2*  •  May  5 
Committee  *  ;  Report  May  9 
Read  3*  •iTay  10 

Local  Government   Provisional  Orders 
(Ko.  2)  BiU 

{Mr,  Lony,  Mr,  Eitehie) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  V  May  10  [Bill  261] 

Local   Government   Provisional   Order 
(Highways)  BiU 

{Mr,  Lonyf  Mr.  Ritchie) 

€.  Read  2o  •  April  26  [Bill  224] 

Report  •  May  5 

Read  3"  •  May  6 
/.  Read  1*  •  {Lord  Balfonr)  May  9      (No.  87) 

Local  Government   Provisional   Orders 
(Poor  Law)  Bill 

{Mr,  Long^  Mr.  Ritchie) 

c.  Read  2«  •  April  26  [Bill  226] 

Report  •  May  5 

Read  3"  •  May  6 
I  Read  1*  •  {Lord  Balfour)  May  9       (No.  88) 

Local   Government   Provisional  Ordercf 
(Poor  Law)  (No.  2)  Bill 

{Mr.  Lonyy  Mr,  Ritchie) 

€.  Read  2«  •  April  26  [Bill  227] 

Report  •  May  6 

Read  3°  •  May  6 
I.  Read  1*  •  {Lord  Balfour)  May  9      (No.  89) 

Local  Government   Provisional  Orders 
(Poor  Law)  (Ko.  3)  Bill 

{Mr,  Long^  Mr.  Ritchie) 
e.  Ordered;  read  1**  *  May  10  [Bill  260] 

LocKwooD,  M-T.  F.,  York 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el,  1,  440»  441,  1536  ;  Amendt.  1923 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Times  *'  Newspaper),  Res.  730,  731 

London,  Bishop  of 

Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2R.  174 


Long,  Mr.  W.  H.    (Secretary  to  tlie 
Local  Government  Board),    WtUif 

Truck,  Comm.  add  eh  1100 


Lord  Advocate,  The  {ie$  MacdonalDi 
Eight  Hon.  J.  H.  A.) 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  —  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  (sea  Balfour,  Bight 
Hon.  A.  J.) 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  to  the 
{see  King-Harman,  Bight  Hon. 
Colonel  E.  B.) 

Lowther,  Hon.  "W.,  Westmonland,  Ap- 
pleby 
Parliament — Petitions— Fictitious  Signatares, 
1460,  1817,  1818 

Lowther,  Mr.  J.  "W.,  Cumberland,  Pen- 
rith 

Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 
Times*'  Newspaper),  Res.  1044 

Lnnacy  Districts  (Scotland)  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Marqiuet  of  Lothian) 
I,  Presented  ;  read  1»  *  May  5  (No.  82) 

Ltell,  Mr.  L.,  Orkney  and  Shetland 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art — Publication  of 
the  Icelandic  Sagas,  243 

Lymington,     Bight     Hon.     Viscounty 
Devon,  South  Molton 
Parliament—  Public  Petitions  Committee,  537 

Mc Arthur,  Mr.  A.,  Leicester 

Africa  (South) -Zulukind,  1813 

MoOalmont,  Captain  J.,  Antrim,  E. 
Army — Commissariat    and    Transport   Corps, 
349 

McOartan,  Mr.  M.,  Bown^  S. 

Ireland — Questions 

Belfast— Strike  of  Shipwrights,  064 

Evictions — Skinners'  Estate,  near  Drapers- 
town,  Co.  Derrj,  244,  1259,  1260 

Law  and  Justice — Case  of  Robert  Comer- 
ford,  Belfast,  545,  1273 

Post  OflSce— Improved  Serf  ice  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  690,  601 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary  —  Cooitable 
Joseph  Bennett,  539 

M'Gartht,  Mr.  J.,  Londonderry 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),   Comm. 

el   1,478 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **  The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Res,  783 
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Macdonaxd,  Eight  Hon.  J.  H.  A.  (Lord 
Advocate),  Edinhurgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities 
Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  12S3,  1284,  1382,  138C 
Scotland — Questions 

Church  of  Scotlnnd — Church   Building  in 

Pitsligo,  Aberdeenshire,  1686 
Crofters  Commission — Visit   to    Solitotc, 

Isle  of  Skye,  H6G 
Education  Department — Gaelic  Language, 
lllv')  ;  —  Garnethill     and     Ilutchesoa 
Schools  in  Glasgow,  240 
Fisheries — British  Fishery  Society — Net- 
Drying  Grounds,  1684 
Fishery    Board — Trawling  in  the   Moray 

Firth,  566 
Holidays  for  tho  Agricultural  Population, 
240 

Law  and  Justice — Case  of Ferrie,  at 

Hamilton,  242 
Law    and    Police  —  Outrages    at    Dnthil, 

Inverness-shire,  539 
Scotch  University  Bill,  1677 
Sea  Fishing  Boats  Act,  1886,  945 
Scotland — Mussel  Beds  in  Tidal  Waters,  Res. 
1730,  1733,  1739 

McDonald,  Mr.  P.,  SligOf  J\r. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  1031  ;  Amende.  1632,  1647 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  217 
Ireland — Court  of  Bankruptcy,  1456 

Local    Government — Supply  of  Water  to 
llathmincs,  355 

Macdonald,    Mr.  W.  A.,    Quests  Co.^ 
Ossory 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),   Comm. 

cl,  1,  797,  1885 
Ireland — Evictions  on  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe's  Estate  at   Luggacurran,    1469, 
1676 
Post    Office  —  Post    Office    at    Borris-in- 
Ossory,  Queen's  Co.,  1812 
Law  and    Police — Severe    Sentence    at    the 
Marylehono  Police  Court,  1459 

Mac  Innes,   Mr.   M.,    Northumberland, 

Hexham 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1173 

McKenna,  Sir  J.  N.,  Mbnaghan,  S. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),   Comm. 
cl.  1,  1548 

Mackintosh,  Mr.  C.  Fraser-,  Inverness- 
shire 
Scotland  — Law  and  Police — Outragesat  Duthil, 
Inverness-shire,  539 
Register  House  —  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee,  1881,  1263 

McLaren,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.,  Cheshire,  Crewe 

Coal  Mines,  die.   Hegulation — Female  Labour 

at  the  Pit's  Bank,  1268 
Law    and    Police — Outrage  at  a   Meeting  at 

Andlcm,  Cheshire,  1400 
Post  Office  Patronage,  1790 


Maclure,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  8.E,, 
Stretfard 
Education     Department  —  Pupil    Teachers, 
1668 


Mahony,  Mr.  p.,  Meath,  N. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
146  ;  cl.  1,  1384,  1366, 1376,  1388,  1553 

Makins,  Colonel  W.  T.,  Essex,  S.E. 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  228 

Mallook,  Mr.  R.,  Deton,  Torquay 
India — Gunpowder  Factory  at  Madras,  6S3 

Malta — Changes  in  the  Constitution 
Question,  Earl   Do   l^  Warr;    Answer.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Colonies 
(The  Earl  of  Onslow)  May  3,  681 

Manners,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  E. 
(Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster), Leicestershire,  E. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act — Importa- 
tion of  Cattle  from  Ireland.  1121 
Criminal  Law   Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
274,  278,  282,  821 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle) 

Bill  [h.l.]      ( The  Earl  of  Camperdoicn) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1»  •  April  28         (No.  72) 
Read  2\  after  short  debate  May  12,  1650 

Marlborough,  Duke  of 

Friendly  Societies— The  Independent  Mutual 
Brethren  Friendly  Society — Report  of  the 
Chief  Registrar,  325 

Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2R.  176,  1448 

Marum,  Mr.  E.  P.  M.,  Kilkenny,  N. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl.  J,  Amendt.  358,  359,360,  363,823,  1316, 
1406,  1574 

Mason,  Mr.  S.,  Lanark,  Mid 

Scotland — Law    and    Justice — Case   of    — • 
Ferrie,  at  Hamilton,  241 
Scotch  University  Bill,  1677 

Matthews,  Eight  Hon.  H.  (Secretary 

of  State  for  the  Home  Department), 

Birmingham,  E. 

Law    and    Justice    (England    and    Wales)— 
Magistracy —  llelston    Bench — Sentence 
on  Edward  White.  540 
Sentence  on    Rioters  at   the   Marylobone 
Police  Court,  551 

Public  Meetings^>Socialist  Meetings  on  Opea 

Spaces,  1758,  1759 
Trade  and  Commerce— Strike  of  Shipbuilder  8 

at  Belfast,  553 
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Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E.  (A   Lord  of  the 
Treasury),  Wig  ton 
Colonial    SerTice    ( Pentioni),    Comm.    C75  ; 
cl.  3.  C7U  ;  cl.  4,  Amendt.  834.  825  ;  cl.  5, 
830  ;  el.  6.  Amende.  83'i  ;  add.  el.  833 
Lieensed   PremiNcs   (Earlier   Closing]    (Scot- 
land), 2R.  1432 

Merchandise  Marks  Act  (1862)  Amend- 
ment Bill  {Baron  Henry  De  Worms^ 
Mr,  Attorney  Orneral) 

€.  Select  Comm.,  Mr.  Lano  ditch. ,  Mr.  Toter 
McDonald  added  May  2  [Bill  142] 

Merchant  Shipping 

Lots  of  Life  at  Sea— The  Select  Committee, 
Quesiion.  Mr.  Finl.iy  ;  Answer.  Tlio  Secre- 
tary to  the  BoArd  of  Trade  (FiaroQ  Henry 
Do  Worms)  May  12,  1CC2 

Medit-al  Service  on  hoard  Transatlantic  Liners, 
Observations.  Dr.  Tanner  ;  Keply.The  Secre- 
tary to  till?  Ho.ird  of  Trade  (Baron  Henry 
lie  Worms)  M.ty  12.  1730 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876 — Denmark- 
Deck  Cargoft,  Question,  Mr.  Caldwell ;  An- 
swer, The  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (Sir  Jumcs  Fergusson) 
April  26,  14 

Russian   Hills  of  IleaHU   at    Constantinople,  | 
Question.    Mr.    Conyhcare  ;    Answer,    The 
Under  .Secretary  of  State  lor  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  James  Fergusson)  May  2,  553 

Savinq  Life  at  Sea,  Select  Committee  .np- 
poinled  and  nominated  May  2  ;  List  of  tite 
Conimitlto.  081 

Saving  Life  at  S>'a — The  Line^  Throwing  Gun, 
Question,  Mr.  Hoare  ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary to  the  Ufiard  oT  Trade  (Baron  Henry 
De  Worms)  May  3,  CSl 

The  Loo  liock,  Baltimore  Harbour,  Question, 
Mr.  Gilhooly  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the 
Board  ot  Trade  (  Uaron  Henry  Do  Worms) 
Matt  2,  541 

Wreck  Commissioners  Court— Wreck  of  the 
Channel  Steamer"  Victoria,'*  Question,  .Mr. 
Isaacs  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  (Uarun  Henry  Do  Worms)  May  9, 
1200 ;  Question.  Mr.  Channing  ;  Answer, 
The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Baron 
Henry  Do  Worms)  May  12,  1633 

Merchant  Shipping:  (Fishing  Boats)  Acts 
Amendment  BHl 

{The  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston) 
/.  Royal  Assent  April  28  [60  Viet.c.  4] 

Meteorology — Storm  Warn  ings — J/r .  B,A. 

Collins 
Question,  Mr.  Hennikpr  Heaton  ;  Answer,  The 
Secretary    to    iho    lioard  of  Trade  (Baron 
Honry  Do  Worms)  May  5,  059 

Metropolis  ( Questions) 

Open  Air  Meetings 

Instructions  to  the  Police,  Question,  Mr.  James 
Stuart ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Homo  DepartmoDt  (Mr.  Stuarc- 
Wortley)  May  Q,  1124 

leont. 
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Action  of  the  Police,  Qoetiions,  Mr.  Pioton, 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  Mr.  Pickersgill  ;  An- 
swers, The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley) 
May  10.  U56  ;— Arrest  of  Chapman  and 
Kemp,  Question,  Mr.  Pickersgill  ;  Answer, 
The  Un«ler  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  May  12, 
16»0 

Meeting  at  Kennington  -  Interference  by  the 
Police,  Question,  Mr.  Laboucbere  ;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  May  6, 
950 

Letter  of  Chief  Officer  at  Kennington  Road 
Police  Station,  Question,  Mr.  Conybcare ; 
Answer.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortloy)  May  10,  1461 

Socialist  Meetihgs  on  Open  Spaces,  Observa- 
tions, Mr.  James  Stuart ;  lleply,  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  ( Mr. 
Matthews) ;  short  debate  thereon  May  12, 
174U  [See  title  Law  and  Police] 

Open  SpcLces — The  Churchyard  Bottom  Wood, 
Hornsey,  Question,  Mr.  J.   Rowlands  ;  An- 
swer,  Sir   Henry   Selwin-Ibbetson    May  2, 
552 
Street  Improvements —  TAe  Colonncuies  of  Bur- 
I  lington  House,  and  Temple  Bar,  Question, 

Obserrntions,  The  Carl  of  Mill  town  ;  Heply, 
Lord    Ilennikcr  ;    Question,   The    Earl    of 
Kosebery  ;  Answer,  Lord  llonniker  May  12, 
1050 

Metropolis  Management  Acts  Amend- 
ment (No.  2)  Bill  {Mr.  Oetavius 
Morgan,  Mr,  Gilliat,  Mr.  Kimber) 

e.  Report*  May  0  [Bill  100] 

Metropolis  Management  Acts  Amend- 
ment (Westminster)  Bill 

(Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  Mr.  John  Talbot,  Mr. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  Seager  Hunt) 

e.  Read  2**.  and  committed  to  the   Select  Com- 
mittee on  iho  Metropolis  Management  Acts 
Amendment  (No.  2)  Bill  April  26,  99 
Report  •  Afay  6  [Bill  208] 

Metropolis  Management  Acts  Amend-  \ 
ment  (No.  2)  Bill  / 

Metropolis  Management  Acts  Amend-  C 
ment  (Westminster)  Bill  -^ 

Consolidated  into 

Metropolis  Management  (Battersea  and 
Westminster)  Bill 

c.  Report  •  May  6  [Bill  258] 

Committee*  {on  re-comm.);  Report  ;  road  o^ 
May  13 

Metropolitan  Police,  The 
Case  of  Ex- Police  Sergeant  Eskeit,  Question, 
Dr.  Clark  ;   Answer,  The  Under   Secretary 
of  State  for  the   Home   Department  (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley)  May  12,  1685 
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Metropolitan  Police^  7%^— cont. 

The  Chief  Commiaaioner^  Question,  Mr.  0.  V. 
Morgan  ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
tStatcfor  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley)  May  13,  1811 

Metropolitan  Police  Provisional  Order 

Bill  {Earl  Benuehamp) 

t.  Read  2*  •  April  26  (No.  06) 

Committeo  *  ;  Report  April  28 
Read3**-4pr?7  29 

MiDLETON,  Viscount 

Endowed  Schools  Aot  (1869)  and  Amending 
Acts  (Archbishop  llolgate's  Grammar 
School  at  Hemsworth),  Motion  for  au 
Address,  1437 

MiLLTowN,  Earl  of 

Cremation,  Motion  for  a  Paper,  1448 
Metropolis  (Street  Improvements) — Colonnades 

of  Burlington  Ilouseaud  Temple  Bar,  1656, 

1659 

MiLVAiN,  Mr.  T.,  Durham 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cL  1,  1939 

Mining  Leases  (Cornwall  and  Devon) 

Bill  (Mr.  Aelandf  Sir  John  St,  Aubyn^ 

Mr.    Courtney,     Viscount    Ebrinyton,    Mr. 

Biekford  Smith,  Mr.  Seale-Hayne) 

e.  Order  for  Committee  discharged ;  Bill  re- 
ferred to  Select  Committee  on  Stannaries 
Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill  AprU  27 

[Bill  146] 

MoLLOY,  Mr.  B.  0.,  King^s  Co.^  Birr 
Criminal   Law  Amendment   (Ireland),  Comm. 

d.  1,  412,  415,  462,  771,  775,  1315,  1321, 

1355,  1497,  1520,  1535,  1547,  1548,  1555, 

1862,  1869,  1915 
Parliament — Privilege— Mr.  MoUoy  and  **  The 

Times" — Personal  Explanation,  1469 

MoNKswELL,  Lord 

Election  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  Chatham 
— Forgery  of  Voting  Papers,  1250,  1252 

Montagu,  Mr.  S.,  Tower  Ramlets,  White- 
chapel 

"The  Board  of  Trade  Journal"— Advertise- 
ments, 11 

Ways  and  Means — Financial  Resolutions — 
Stamp  Duties  —  Companies — Compositions 
for  Transfers,  1 1 

Morgan,  Eight  Hon.  Q.  Osborne,  Den- 
bighshire, E. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  1529 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '*The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1185 

Morgan,  Mr.  0.  V.,  Baitenea 

Metropolitan  Police  —  Chief  Commissioner, 
1811 

MoRLEY,  Earl  of 

Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  dR.  167 


MoRLET,  Bight  Hon.  J.,  Niewcastle-upon' 

Tyne 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
284,  298,  294  ;  d.  1,  470,  480,  481,  672  ; 
Amendt.  817,  1397,  1408,  1409,  1410 

Law  and  Police  (England  and  Wales) — Sen- 
tence on  Kioters  at  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court,  551 

Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  755,  1223 

Private  Bill  legislation,  2  a.  494 

Mount  -  Edgcumbe,     Earl    of    (  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household) 

Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  and  Amending 
Acts — The  Dauntsey  Trust — Her  Majesty's 
Answer  to  the  Address,  1243 

Mount- Temple,  Lord 

Registration  of  Dogs  in  the  Metropolis,  IR. 

822 
Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis),  2R. 

1248 

MuNDELLA,  Bight  Hon.  A.  J.,  Sheffield, 
Brightside 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

63,  63 
Revised  Statutes— Issue  of  a  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition,  249 
Truck,  Comm.  add.  cl.  836,  837 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  {Ireland) 
Amendment  {No.  2)  Bill 
Question,  Mr.  Sexton ;  Answer,  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  U.  Smith) 
May  10, 1470  ;  Questions,  Mr.  T.  M.  llealy  : 
Answers,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  11.  Smith),  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  Ivin'j- 
llarman)  May  12,  1693  ;  Question,  Mr.  T. 
M.  Ilealy  :  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  il.  Smith)  May  13,  181» 

Monicipal  CorporationB  Acts  (Ireland) 
Amendment  (NO'  2)  Bill     {Sir  James 

Corry,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Johnston) 

c.  .Moved,  *'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2""' 
May  6,  1223  ;  Movod,  "  That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned  "  {Mr,  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland) ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Original  Question  again  proposed,  1236 ; 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill 
read2«>  [Bill  170] 

Committee — b.p.  May  12,  1798 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  p.  A.,  Warwickshire,  Tarn- 

worth 
Parliament — Privilege  ( Mr.  Dillon  and  **  The 
Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  705 

Murphy,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Dublin,  St.  Patrick's 

Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  622.  1529  ;  Amendt.  1015,  1919,  1923 
Ireland — The  Cattle  Trade — Ilathdoivn  Union 

— Pleuro-t'neumonia,  7 
Ways  and   Means  —  Financial    Resolutions — 

Tobacco  Duty — Effect  on  the  Manufaoturo 

in  Ireland,  1127, 1810 
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National  Belt  Bill 

Question.  Mr.  Chiidors  ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
collor  of  tho  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen) 
May  12,  1G85 

Navy  ( Questions) 

Imperial  Defences— Cdonial  Defencs,  Ques- 
tion, Visoount  Sidmouth  ;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(The  Earl  of  Onflow)  ApHl  20,  1 

Colonial  Defences — Torpedo  Boats  for  Singa- 
pore, Question,  Mr.  be  Lisle ;  Answer.  The 
First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  (Loid  George 
Hamilton)  April  28,  24.0 

Xaval  Defence  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
Questions,  Sir  George  Campbell  ;  Answers, 
The  First  Lord  o\  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
George  Hamilton )  May  13,  1804 

Cowtracis— Engines  for  Qunhoats,  Questions, 
Mr.  Barbour ;  Answers,  The  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  (Lord  George  Hamilton) 
May  10,  1404  ;  May  13,  1813 

H.M.a.  '*  Ajajc  " — Compensaiiun  for  Injuries, 
Question,  Mr.  Labouoherc;  Answer,  Tho 
First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  May  5,  950 

H.M.S.  *' Escort,"  Wreck  of.  Question,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Duff :  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  May  5, 
900 

Impure  Water  Supply  to  Her  Majesty^ s  Ships 
at  Malta,  Question,  Mr.  Norton  ;  Answer, 
Tho  Secretary  to  tho  Admiralty  (Mr.  For- 
wood)  May  3,  087 

Ships  of  War  ^Failures  of  Oesiyn  and  Con^ 
slruction  —  II.M.SS,  •*  Warspite,"  "  Im- 
pcrieuse,"  and  "  Colossus,**  Question,  Obser- 
vations, Viscount  Sidmouth;  Kcply,  Lord 
Elphinstone  (A  LonI  in  Waiting) ;  Ouserva- 
tions.  The  Earl  of  Northbrook  Apnl  28,  179 

Pbrson.vel 

Examinations  in  Seamanship  of  Midehipmenfor 
Rank  of  Lieutenants,  Questions,  Mr.  Craig- 
Sellar ;  Answers,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty (Lord  Georgo  Hamilton)  April  28, 
229  ;  May  12,  1005 

Lieutenants,  Position  of—Retirement,  Ques- 
tion, Observations,  Lord  Sudeloy  ;  Reply, 
Lord  Elphinstone  (A  Lord  in  Waiting); 
short  debate  thereon  May  2,505 

Marine  and  Army  Pensions  (^Bandsmen), 
Question,  Captain  Price;  Answer,  The  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Forwood) 
i/ay  2,  541 

Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  Clyde 
Brigade  of  the.  Question,  Mr.  Buchanan  ; 
Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(Lord  George  Hamilton)  May  3,  089 

The  "  Primrose  Ball "  at  Ventnor-'The  Coast- 
guard,  Question,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  Answer, 
The  First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  April  28,  231 

The  Dockyards 

Discharge  of  Workmen,  Questions,  Colonel 
Hughes- Hallett,  Captain  Price  ;  Answers, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  May  0,  1122 

Saulbowline,  Question,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor  (Tip- 
perary,  S.);  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  tho 
Admiralty  (Lord  George  Hamiltoo)  May  6, 
1117 


Nelson,  Earl 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1053 

New  Guinea — See  title  Australian  Colo- 
nies 

Newspaper  Pren,   The — The  Langworthy 
Marriage   Case  in   **  The  Fall  Mall 
Ootette  " 
Question,  Dr.  Cameron  ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for   the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Stuart. Wortley)  May  12,  1000 

Noble,  Mr.  W.,  Hastings 

France  —  Arrest  of  Mr.  Augustus  Uaro  at 
Embrun,  549 

Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P.,  Oalway^  N 

Criminal  l4iw  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1 ,  400,  058  ;  Motion  lor  reporting  Pro- 
gress, 064,  000,  820,  1397,  1540,  1570 

Ireland — Poor  Law — Flection  for  an  Electoral 
Guardian — Tuam  Union,  540 

Ways  and  Means  ~  Financial  Resolutions- 
Tobacco  Duty — Effect  on  the  Manufacture 
in  Ireland,  1128 

Nolan,  Mr.  J.,  Lcuthf  N, 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
203 

Nobris,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Tower  Samlets,  Lime' 

house 

High  Court  of  Justice — Queen's  Bench  Di? i- 
sion — Delay  of  Causes,  354 

Jubilee  Tear  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  Celebra- 
tion of — A  General  Amnesty  in  Ireland, 
1810 

Northbrook,  Earl  of 
Navy— Tosition  of  Lieutenants ~ Retirement, 
518 
Ships  of   War  —  Failures  of  Design   and 
Construction  —  H.M.SS.     *•  Warspite," 
'Mmpcrieuse,"  and  "  Colossus,"  182 

NoBTHcoTE,     Hon.    H.    S.    (Surveyor 
General  of  Ordnance),  Exeter 
Army    (Auxiliary    Forces)  —  The    Volunteer 

Force — New  Regulations,  1458 
Egypt — Suakin- Berber  Railway,  242 
War  Office  (Ordnance  Department) — Questions 
Aerostatic  Balloons — Inventions  of  William 

Howson,  1450 
Defective   Weapons  —  Sword- Bayonets  of 
the   City    of    London    Artillery   Volun- 
teers.  538 
Horse  Artillery  Reduction— Field  Artillery 

Guns,  1453 
Small  Arms  Manufactory  at  Enfield,  1081 
Small  Arms— Metford  Kifle,  1115 

North   Sea  Fisheries  —  Depredations  hy 

Foreign  Fishermen 
Question,  Sir   Savilo  Crossley;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  Jamea  Ferguison]  May^,  120)1 
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Norton,  Mr.  B.,  Kent,  Tunhridge 

Admiralty— Impure  Water  Supply  to  Iler  Ma. 
je8t7*8  Ships  at  Malta,  687 

Oaths  Bill  {Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Sir  John 

Simon,  Mr.  Courtney  Kenny,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr. 

Coleridge,  Mr.  Illingworth,   Mr.   Richard, 

Mr.  Jteee  Collinga) 

e.  Mored.  **  That  the  Bill  bo  dow  read  2o " 
Mag  9,  1 421 :  Moved.  '*  That  this  nouse  do 
now  adjourn"  {Mr.  De  Lisle);  after  short 
debate,  Question  put ;  A.  104,  N.  195  :  M. 
91  (D.  L.  123)  [4.40  a.m.]  [Bill  104] 

Original  Question  again  proposed,  1425  ;  after 
short  debute.  Moved.  **  That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned  "  {Mr.  Bgron  Reed)  ;  after 
further  short  debate.  Question  put;  A.  87, 
N.  191 ;  M.  104  (D.  L.  124)  [6.20  a.m.] 

Original  Question  again  proposed,  1428  ;  after 
short  debate.  Moved,  *'  That  this  House  do 
now  adjourn  **  {Mr.  Mark  Stewart) ;  after 
further  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Original  Question  again  proposed  ;  Debato  ad- 
journed 

O'Brien,  Mr.  J.  F.  X.,  Mago,  S. 

India— Prosecution  of  Cl)inna  Narrain — The 
Chinglcput  Case,  1207 

O'Brien,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Tipper arg,  N. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  \,  1598 
Ireland — Board  of  Works — Loan  for  Nenagh 
Town  Ilall,  1266 
Roval  Irish    Constabulary — Parliamentary 
Quota  for  Tippcrar/,  North  Riding,  1121, 
1681 

O'Connor,  Mr.  A.,  Donegal^  JS. 

Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,  477.  481,  486,  1898,  1614,  1908 
Duke  of  Connauirht's  Leave,  2K.  1700 
Mr.    Arthur    O'Connor,    Member    for    East 

Donegal,  Personal  Explanation,  1276 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  1080 
Parliament — Public     Business —  Employers' 

Liability,  353 
Post  Oflace  Patronage,  1720 
Supply — Celebration  of   the  Jubilee   of    Iler 

Majesty's  Reign,  1782 
Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  336,  340 

O'Connor,  Mr.  J.,  Tipper ary^  8. 

Admiralty — Dockyards — Haulbowline,  1117 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl.  1,  780,  819,  130G,  1341, 1352,  1405, 1490, 
1544,  1595,  1598,  1870. 1904,  1913 
Ireland — Koyal  Irish  Constabulary — Parlia- 
mentary Quota  for  Tipperary,  North  Riding. 
1121 

O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Liverpool,  Scotland 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
38,  260,  278  ;  c/.  1,  385,  388,  408,  4S0,  482, 
1348,  1390,  1399,  1413,  1418,  1504,  1575, 
1616,  1617,  1618,  1619,  1628,  1646,  1647, 
1839,  1919,  1921,  1926,  1928,  1935,  1937, 
1939 


O'CoNKOB,  Mr.  T.  V.-cont. 

Ireland— Crime  and  Outrage — Agrarian  Out- 
rages, 18 

Oaths,  2R.  1424 

Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  845,  848,  899, 
1160,  1162 

Primrose  League,  Bournemouth  —  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  17 

Supply — Celebration  of  the  Jubileo  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reign,  1787 

O'DoHERTY,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Donegal,  N. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,438,439,602,  818,  1301,  1301.  1334, 
1376,  1480,  1481,  1553,  1562;  Amendt. 
1564,  1565,  1667,  1568,  1572,  1691,  1592, 
1609,  1612,  1613,  1649,  1820,  1821,  1833, 
1844,  1902. 1919 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),2R.  1233 

O'Hanlon,  Mr.  T.,  Cavan,  E. 

Parliament  —  Ilouso  of  Commons  —  Extra 
Allowance  to  Police  Constables,  1674 

O'Hea,  Mr.  P.,  Donegal,  W. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1. 1493,  1519,  1594 

Onslow,  Earl  of  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies) 

Canadian  and  Pacific  Railway — Line  of  Royal 
Mail  Steamers  from  Vancouver  City  to  Hong 
Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motion  for  Papers, 
315 

Colonial  Conference — France  and  the  Now 
Hebrides,  1107,  1108 

Defences  of  the  Empire — Colonial  Defence,  1 

Malta — Changes  in  the  Constitution,  682 

Tllhe  Rent-Charge,  2U.  176 

Ordnance  —  Surveyor      General      [see 
NoRTHCOTE,  Hon.  H.  S.) 

Ordnance  Department — see  Army 

Paget,  Sir  R.  H.,  Somerset,  Wells 
First  Olfenders,  Comm.  el.  1,  1090 
Truck,  Comm.  680 

Parliament 

COMMONS— 
New  Writ 
Moved,  "  That  a  new  Writ  bo  issued  for  the 
election  of  a  Member  to  servo  in  the  present 
Parliament  for  the  North-Eastern  Division 
of  the  County  of  Cork,  in  the  room  of 
Edmund  Leamy,  Esquire,  who,  since  his 
election,  has  accepted  the  Stewardship  of 
the  Chillcrn  Hundreds  "  (i/r.  6'A«fi7)  Mag  0, 
1110  ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Boston  Election  Petition — ^fr.  Fydell  Rowltg 
— Disqualification  Jor  Office^  Question,  Mr. 
Finch  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  Mag  5,  957  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Finch;  Answer,  The  At- 
torney General  (Sir  Richard  Webster) 
May  18, 18H 
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The  Bal/'Pati  Twelve  o*Cloek  J^m/^— "  Block- 
ing**  of  Scotch  HWt,  Questions,  Mr.  E. 
Robertson.  Mr.  Henry  il.  Fowlrr  I  Answers, 
The  First  Lonl  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  U. 
Smith)  May  12,  1693 

Private  Bill  Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Ilealy ;  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  U.  Smith)  May  10,  1469 

Public  BilU—BHU  relating  to  Parliamentary 
Eleetums,  Question,  Mr.  Howell ;  Answer, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  May  19,  1691 

QUSSTIOXS  AND  ANSWERS 

Miniiterial  Retponaibility—The  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Questions,  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Mr.  T.  M.  Ueaty  ;  Answers, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  U. 
Smith)  May  12,  1691 

SITTJyGS   AXD    ADJOURNMENT    OF 

THE  SOUSE 

The  Whitsuntide  Recess,  Question,  Mr.  Essle- 
mont :  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  May  9,  1275 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  AXD  PUBLIC 
BUSINESS 

Observations,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  II.  Smith)  May  9,  1276  ;  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Mark  Stewart, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr  Henry  H.  Fowler  ;  An- 
swers.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ( Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith),  The  SecreUry  to  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  Jackson),  Mr.  Speaker  May  10, 1467  ;— 
Coal  Mines,  ^s.  Regulation  Bill,  Questions, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  Mr.  Fenwick  ;  Answers, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley),  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
April  28,  235 ;  Question,  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne ;  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  May  5,  969  ; 
Question,  Mr.  W.  Crawford  ;  Answer,  Tho 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  Jfay  6, 1124 ; 
Question,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  May  18, 
1811;  —  Local  Oovernmen t  Bill — Legis- 
lation.  Question,  Mr.  F.  S.  SteTcnson ; 
Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  Ajyril  28,  248  ;— 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  Questions,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  ;  Answers, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  April  29, 
353  ;  Question,  Mr.  Broadhurst :  Answer, 
Tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  May  10, 
1458 ;  —  The  New  Rules  of  Procedure, 
Question,  Mr.  Broadhurst ;  Answer,  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  April  29,  357  \^CusUms  and  In- 
land Revenue  Hill,  Question,  Mr.  Hartley  ; 
Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.   Smith)  May  2,  556;— Lon- 

YOL.  OOOXIY.  [thibd  sbeiss.]  {cont. 


PABUAMiitT— CoMMoxi— Btatn«tf«  of  the  Bous4 
and  Public  Business — oont. 

don  Corporation  {Charges  of  Malversation) 
— Report  of  the  Select  Committee — Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Bill,  ^e, — Coal  Mines, 
^e.  Regulation  Bill,  Questions,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh.  .Mr.  ChanninfT,  Sir  John  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ;  Answers, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  May  a,  1130 

Palace  of  Westminstbb 

Ventilation  of  the  Private  Bill  Committee 
Rooms,  Question,  Mr.  Howorth  ;  Answer, 
The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr. 
Plunket)  April  28,  246 

De/icient  Ventilation  in  the  Vote  Office,  Ques- 
tion, Dr.  Tanner ;  Answer,  The  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  (Mr.  Plunket]  May  5, 
946 

Bleetrie  Lights  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons, 
Question,  Dr.  Tanner;  Answer,  The  Pint 
Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr.  Plnnket) 
May  13,  1809 

The  Souse  of  Commons— -AUowanee  to  the 
Police  Constables,  ^estion,  Mr.  O'Hanlon  : 
Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Homo  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley) 
May  12,  1674 

"Ofiees  of  Profit  under  the  Croum" — Dis- 
qualifications under  the  6th  Anne^  Questions, 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr. 
Childers,  Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone ;  Answers, 
The  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard  Webster) 
April  28,  232 

PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  Eolmes  and  **  T/te  Times*'  Xewspaper, 

Observations,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Mr,  Speaker 

May  2,  557 
The  Case  of  Sir  Edward  (then  Mr,)  Reed  in 

1803,  Personal    Explanation,  The  Solicitor 

General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke) ;  Obierfatlons, 

Sir  Edward  Reed  May  4.  840 
Mr,  Arthur  O'Connor,  Member  for  East  Donegal, 

Personal  Explanation,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor 

May  9, 1276 
Mr,  Molloy  and  **  The   Times "   Newspaper, 

Personal  Explanation,  Mr.  Molloy  May  10, 

1469 

Parliament  —  Privilege  {Mr.  Dillon  and 

"  The  Times''  Newspaper) 

Mofod,  "  That  the  publication  in  The  Times 
newspaper  of  the  2nd  of  May,  of  the  article 
headed  <  Parnellism  and  Crime,'  constitutes 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  thii  House  " 
{Sir  Charles  Lewis)  May  3,  700 ;  after 
debate.  Question  put  ;  A.  213,  N.  174 ; 
M.  39 

Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes,  750 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Thursday  "  {Mr.  W.  H.  SmitIC),  758  ; 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  Thursday,"  insert 
**  To-morrow  "  {Mr.  Sexton)  ;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  «  Thursday,*  &c. ;  "  after 
short  debate,  Question  put,  and  negatived ; 
Question,  *<  That  *  To-morrow,'  &o.,"  put, 
and  agreed  to  ;  Main  Question, as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to 
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Ptirlxamenl — Frivilege  {Mr,   Dillon  and  **  The 
Times**  Nea$paper) — cont. 

Debato  resumed  [Second  Night]  May  4,  841 
After  debato,  Amendt.  to  leave  out  i'rom 
**  That,"  add  "  this  IIouso  declines  to  treat 
the  publication  of  the  article  beaded  '  Par- 
ncUlHin  and  Crime '  ''n  The  Timet  of  the  2nd 
of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House  "  {Mr,  iSoUeitor  Oeneral) ,  876  ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  "  That  the  words,  &e, ;  '*  after 
further  debate.  Debate  adjourned 

Debato  resumed  [Third  Night]  May  5,  960 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words,  Ac. ;  *'  A.  218, 
N.  297;  M.  79  (D.  L.  110) 

Question  proposed, " Thatthe words*  this  House 
declines  to  treat  the  publication  of  the  article 
headed  **  Paroellism  and  Crime "  in  The 
Timet  of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,'  be  thero  added," 
970 

After  debate,  Amendt.  to  proposed  Amendt. 
To  leave  out  all  after  '*  House,"  add  "  is  of 
opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  by  a 
Select  Committee,  into  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this 
House,  brought  in  an  article  published  in 
The  Timet  newspaper,  of  (he  2nd  May, 
against  John  Dillon,  esquire,  Member  for 
East  Mayo"  {Mr.  JT.  E,  Qladttone),  1007 ; 
Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words,  Ac. ; " 
after  long  debate.  Debate  further  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  [Fourth  Night]  May  6, 1133 
After  long  debate,   Question  put ;    A.   317, 
N .  233 ,-  M.  bi 

Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes,  1324 

Words  added  ;  Main  Question,  as  amended, 
put :  Resolved,  That  this  House  declines  to 
treat  the  publication  of  the  article  headed 
'*  Parnellism  and  Crime"  in  The  Timet  of 
the  2cd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  tho  Privi- 
leges of  this  House 


Parliament — Public  Petitions  Committee 
I^ave  given  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions  to  make  a  Special  Report ;  Special 
Report  brought  up,  and  read  May  2,  581  ; 
Moved,  "  That  the  Report  be  referred  back 
to  the  Committee,  with  an  Instruction  that 
they  do  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  parties  by  whom,  the  names 
appearing  on  the  Petition  referred  to  were 
thereunto  appended  '*  {Sir  Charlet  Fortter) ; 
After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed 
to  ;  Moved,  "  That  the  Order  [25th  April] 
for  resuming  the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the 
Special  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Petitions  be  discharged  "  {Sir  Charlet 
Fortter) ;  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ; 
Moved,  "  That  tho  Committee  have  power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  " 
{Sir  Charlet  Fortter) ;  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to ;  Order,  That  Three  be  the 
quorum  of  the  Committee,  read,  and  dis- 
charged ;  Ordered,  That  Five  be  tho  quorum 

Violation  of  Rulet—Petiiion  from  Cardigan^ 
thire— Irregularity  of  Signaturet^  Questions, 
Mr.  Bowen  Rowlands, Mr.  Lewis;  Answers, 
Tho  Chairman  of  tho  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions  (Sir  Charles  Forster)  May  0,  1261 


[eon^. 


Parliament — Public  Petitiont  Committee  — oont. 

Fietitiout  Signaturet,  Observations,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Speaker :  Question,  Mr.  W.  Low- 
ther ;  Answer,  Mr.  Speaker  Afay  10,  1449  ; 
Questions,  Mr.  Coddington,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Ellis;  Answers,  Mr.  W.  Lowther  May  13, 
1817 

Parliament — House  op  Commons 
Neiv  Write  Issued 

^May  ^—For  Cornwall  (St.  Austell  Division), 
r.WilliamCopelandBorlase,  esquire, 
Chiltern  Hundreds 
May  Q^For  Cork  (North-East  Cork  Division), 
V,  Edmund  Leamy,  eequire,  Steward 
or  Bailiff  of  Her  Majesty's  Throe 
Chiltern  Hundreds  of  Stoke,  Des- 
borough,  and  Bonenham,  in  the 
County  of  Buckingham 

New  Memher  Sworn 

April  28 — Hon.  Alfred  Percy  Allsopp,  Borough 
of  Taunton 

Partnership  Law  Consolidation  and 
Amendment  Bill  {SirBemhard 

Samueltortf  Mr,  Shaw,  Mr.  SeaU'Hayne,  Sir 

Fredmek  Mappin) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered  :  read  1<*  * 
May  4  [Bill  255] 

Paultow,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Durham,  Bishop 

Auckland 

Colonial  Conferenoe— Report  of  tho  Proceed- 
ings in  '*  The  Standard,*'  1133 

Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '<  The 
Times"  Newspaper,  Res.  1076 

Panper  Lnnatic  Asylnms  (Ireland) 
(Snperannnation)  Bill 

{Mr.  Chance,  Mr.  William  Corbet) 
e.  Committee  •— b.p.  May  9  [Bill  62] 

Pkase,  Sir  J.  W.,   Durham,   Barnard 

Castle 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
126:  cl.  1,1923 

First  Offenders,  Comm.  el.  1, 1083 

Private  Bill  Legislation,  2R.  493 

Supply— Celebration  of  the  Jubileo  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reign,  1781 

Truok,  Comm.  add.  el.  835 ;  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress,  1940 

West  Lancashire  Railway,  3R.  103 

Pease,  Mr.  A.  E.,  York 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
Ill 

Pease,  Mr.  H.F.,  York,  N.R.,  Cleveland 
Prisons    (England    and     Wales)  —  Millbank 
Prison,  1686 
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Peehham  and  JSaat  Dulwieh  Tramways 
e.  Moved,  "  That  the  Resolution  of  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee  of  the  5th  day  of  April 
last,  with  respect  to  the  Peckham  and  East 
Dulwieh  Tramways  Petition,  together  with 
the  said  Petition  and  the  Bill  annexed  there- 
to, be  referred  back  to  the  said  Committee, 
and  that  they  haye  power  to  inquire  whether 
the  parties  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  their 
Bill  provided  that  so  much  of  Clause  15  as 
relates  to  the  widening  of  Rye  I«ane  be  struck 
out  of  the  Bill "  {Mr.  Dodd»)  Ma^  13, 1801  ; 
Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Friday,  the  20th  May  "  (Mr.  KeUy) ;  Motion 
withdrawn  ;  Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be 
adjourned  till  Tuesday  "  (Hr,  Doddt)  \  Ques- 
tion put,  and  agreed  to 


Feel,  Eight  Hon.  A.  W.  {see  Speakeb, 
The) 

PrcKARD,  Mr.  B.,  Yorh^  W.R.,  Norman- 
ton 
I^aw  and   Police — Penonal  Searchei  by  the 
Police,  967 

PiCKEBsoiLL,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Bethnal  Oreen^ 
S.JF. 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  225 

Law  and  Justice  (England  and  Wales) — Public 

Prosecutions — Solicitor    to    the   Treasury, 

693 
Law    and    Police    (England    and    Wales)  — 

Sentences  on  Rioters  at  Marylebone  Police 

Court,  550 
Open   Air  Meetings  (Metropolis) — Action  of 
the  Police,  1457,  1754 
Arrest  of  Chapman  and  Kemp,  1690 

PiOTON,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Le%ee$t$r 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,  668,  1503 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,   2R.   Amendt. 

1702 
Open  Air   Meetings  (Metropolis) — Action  of 

the  Police,  1456,  1457 

Pier  and  Harbour  Froyisional  Orders 

Bill  {Banm  Henry  D$  Worm$, 

Mr.  Jackson) 

e.  Report  •  May  12  [Bill  222] 

Considered  *  May  13 

Plowden,  SirW.  0.,  Wolverhampton^  W, 

Duke  of  Connaught's  LeaTe,  2R.  1712 
War    Office — Permanent    Financial    Control, 
1668 


PtuNKET,  Right    Hon.  D.  R.   (First 
Commissioner  of  Works),   Dublin 
University 
Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites),  Comm.  cl.  10,  303, 

804 
Jubilee  Tear  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign — Serrice 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  10, 11,  951, 952 

Iconi. 


Plukkit,  Right  Hon.  D.  R. — eont. 

Parliament — Palace    of   Westminster^Ques* 
tions 
Deficient  Ventilation  in  the  Vote  Office, 

946 
Electric  Ligh^  in  the  llouse  of  Commons, 

1810 
Ventilation  of  the  Private  Bill  Committee 
Rooms,  246 
Supply — Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of   Her 
Majesty's  Reign,  1770.  1776,  1777,  1787, 
1798,  1797 

Plunkett,  Hon.  J.  W.,  Gloucestershire, 

Thomhury 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Irelandf,  Comm. 
108 

Flnralities  Act  Amendment  Act  (1885) 
Amendment  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor) 
I  Presented ;  read  1**  May  13  (No.  96) 

Police  Force  Enfranchisement  Bill 

{Mr.  Burdett'CoutiSf  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetton, 

Mr.    JFhitmore,  Mr.   Radeliffe  Cooke,  Sir 

Albert  RoUit,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  Lord 

Claud  Hamilton,  Colonel  Laurie) 

e.  Committee ;  Report  April  26,  98    [Bill  17] 
Considered ;  read  3°  May  2,  677    [Bill  240] 
/.  Read  1»  •  (fi.  of  Harrowby)  May  3  (No.  77) 

PooE  Law  (England  and  Wales) 

( Questions) 

Election  of  Gttardians—Fulham  Parish,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  De  Lisle  ;  Answer,  The  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  Ritchie) 
April  26,  8 

Halifax  Board  of  Ouardiam—The  Dietary, 
Question,  Mr.  J.  £.  Ellis ;  Answer,  The 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Mr.  Ritchie)  ApHl  26,  3 

Portugal  and  Zanzibar — The  International 
Delimitation  Commission 
Question,  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson  :  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfEairs 
(Sir  James  Fergusson)  April  28,  244 

Post  Office  (England  and  Wales) 

{Questions) 
Mails 
Conveyance  of  Mails  to  Tasmania  and  New 

Zealand,  Questions,  Mr.  Henniker  Ueaton ; 

Answers,    The    Postmaster    General    (Mr. 

Raikes)Jfay2,  554 
Carriage  of  the  American  Mails  from  London 

to    Queenstown,    Question,   Mr.    Henniker 

Heaton;  Answer,  The  Postmaster  General 

(Mr.  Raikes)  May  6,  963 
Conveyance  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mails, 

1866,   Question,    Mr.    Henniker    Heaton; 

Answer,    The    Postmaster    General    (Mr. 

Raikes)  May  5,  964 
Mid'Day  Mails  between   Bristol  and  South 

Wales,  Question,  Mr.  L.  Fry ;  Answer,  The 

Postmaster  General   (Mr.  Raikes)   May  5. 

944 
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Post  Offics  ( England  and  irai€$)^cont, 

Carriaoe  of  Mails  to  Cornwall,  Question,  Mr. 
Conjbearo  ;  Answer,  Tlio  Postmaster  Gcnc< 
rnl  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  12,  1C77 

Mail  Steamers  in  the  Xortli  of  Scotland, 
Qaestion,  Mr.  Mncdunnld  Cameron  ;  Aii- 
Bwer/riie  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Uaikes) 
May  5,  944 

Mail  Bags  for  Ireland  on  Sunday  Evenings, 
Question,  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  Answer,  The  Post- 
master General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  12,  1689 

Newspapers  for  India  and  the  Colonies  —  JV^oii- 
Delivery,  Question,  Mr.  Ilonniker  Ileaton  ; 
Answer,  The  Postmaster  General  (Mr. 
Uaikes]  May  2,  555 

•«  Ofieial  *Paid"  Letters— ^ Re-Direction,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Bradlau<;h  ;  Answer,  Tho  Post- 
master General  (Mr.  Raikes)  April  28,  231 

Payment  to  the  Australian  Government  on 
Account  of  Postages,  1870-35,  Question,  Mr. 
Ilonniker  lloaton  ;  Answer,  The  Postmaster 
Goocral  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  5,  040 

Post  Office  Patronage,  Observations.  Mr. 
Conybeare,  Mr.  M'Laren,  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  ;  Reply,  The  Postmaster  General 
(Mr.  Raikes)  May  12,  1714 

Post  Ofice  Savings  Bank — Limits  of  Deposits-- 
Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  IIowvll ;  Answer, 
Tho  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  2, 
547 

Savings  Bank  Department  in  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  Question,  Dr.  Cameron  ;  Answer, 
Tho  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes) 
May  12.  1067 

Trustee  Savings  Banks,  Question,  Mr.  Dart- 
ley  :  Answer,  The  Postmaster  General  (Mr. 
Raikes)  April  28,  2ii 

Teleoraph  Dbpabtmirt 

Telegrams  from  Liverpool  to  Bremen  and 
Havre  vid  Xew  York^  Questions,  Mr.  Baden* 
Powell ;  An8Wors,  Tho  Postmaster  General 
(Mr.  Raikes)  J/ay  0,  1274;  May  12,  1687 

Telegraph  Insulators,  Question,  Colonel 
Hughes-Halleit ;  Answer,  Tho  Postmaster 
General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  12,  1G79 

Post  Office — Sunday  Postal  Labour 

Select  Committee  nominated  May  4  ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  020 

Powell,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Wigan 

First  Offenders,  Comm.  el.  1,  1084 
Shcflicld  Corporation  Water,  2R.  1584 
Truck,  Comm.  080 

PowEU,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Waterford,  E, 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl,  1,  610,  1325,  1340,  1549,  1556,  1592, 
1871 

Powis.  Earl  of 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1053 

Price,  Captain  G.  E.,  Bevonport 

Admiralty — Dockyards — Discharge  of  Work- 
men, 1122 
Marine   and  Army  Pensions  (Bandsmen),' 
541 

t 
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Price,  Captain  J.  E. — ecnt. 

Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '*  The 
Times*'  Newspaper).  Res.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 1078,  1134,  1130 

Prime  Minister  {see  Salisbury,  Mar- 
quess of) 

Primrose  League 

The  Primrose  League,  Bournemouth — The 
Crtmina/  Law  Amendment  {Irtland)  Bit 
Questions,  Mr.  Carew,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  E. 
Robertson  ;  Answers,  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  II.  Smith)  April  26,  14 
Parliamentary  Elections  —  Habitation  of  the 
Primrose  league,  Birmingluim,  Question, 
Mr.  P.  Stanhope ;  Answer,  Tho  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart- Wortley;  April  20,  352 

Prisons  {England  and  Wales) -^Millbank 

Prison 
Questions,  Mr.  Fell  Pcise,  Mr.  Rradlaugh ; 
Answers,  Tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley) 
May  12,  1680 

Priyate  Bill  Legislation  Bill 

{Mr,    Craig    Seliar,    Sir  Lyon  Play  fair,   Mr. 

Howorthf  Mr,   John  Motley^   Mr,  Arthur 

Elliot) 

e.  Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2''  *' 
April  20,  400  ;  Moved,  •<  That  the  Debate 
be  now  adjourned "  {Mr,  T,  M,  Healy) ; 
after  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agrreod 
to:  Debate  adjourned  [Bill  107] 

Bill  withdrawn  *  May  6 


Fublie  FundSf  The — Proportionate  ffolders 
Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen) 
May  2,  538 

PubUc  3ieetings  —  see   Lata   and  Police 
— Metropolis 

PuLESTON,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Bevonport 

Duke  of  Connaught*s  Leave,  2R.  1700 
West  Lancashiro  Railway,  3U.  101,  102 

Pyne,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Waterford,  W, 

Ireland— Industrial    Schools— Cappoquin    In- 
dustrial School,  Waterford,  230 

Qaarries  Bill  [Mr,  Thomas  Blake^ 

ISr,  Conybeare,  Mr,  Burt,  Mr,  Cobb,   Mr* 
Abraham  (Olamorgan) 

e.  Committee*;  Report  ^/^nV  20       [811158] 
Committee   (on    re-comm,)  ;    Report    May  3, 

823  [Bill  280] 

Road  8°  •  May  4 

/.  Read  1*  •  {Lord  SudeUy)  May  6       (No.  83) 
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Queen,  The  —  Celebration  of  the  Jubilee 
Year  of  Her  Majeety'e  Reign 
Service  in  JFestminsUr  Abbey,  Questions,  Mr. 
Laboaoliere :  Answers,  The  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  (Mr.  Plunket)  April  20,  10 ; 
Questions,  Mr.  l^bouchere,  Mr.  Cobb,  Mr. 
11.  J.  Wilson  :  Answers,  The  First  Comrais- 
sioner  of  Works  (Mr.  Plunket)  May  5,  050 
A  Oemral  Amnesty  in  Ireland,  Question,  Mr. 
Norris;    Answer,  The   First   Lord   of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  May  13,  1816 

Baikes,  Bight  Hon.  H.  G.  (Postmaster 

General),  Cambridge  Univereity 
Great  Kastern  Railway,  Consid.  214 
Post  Office— Questions 

Carriage  of  Amer  ican  Mails  from  London 
to  Qoeenstown,  964 

Carriage  of  Mails  to  Cornwall,  1677 

Conveyance  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mails, 
18C0,  965 

Conveyance  of  Mails  to  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  654,  555 

Mail  Bags  for  Ireland  on  Sanday  Efcnings, 
1689 

Mid- Day  Mails  between  Bristol  and  South 
Wales,  944 

Newspapers  for  India  and  the  Colonies — 
Non- Delivery,  555 

••Official  Paid"  Letters  ~  Redirection, 
231 

Payment  to  the  Australian  Gofernment  on 
Account  of  PosUgcs,  1879-85,  949 

Post  Office  Savings  Banks — Limits  of 
Deposits,  547 ' 

Savings  Bank  Department  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria Street,  1667 

Telegraph  Department— Telegraph  Insu- 
lators, 1679  ; — Telegrams  from  Liverpool 
to  Bremen  and  Havre  rtd  Now  Tork, 
1274,  1687 

Trustee  Savings  Banks,  341 

Post  Office  (Ireland)— Questions 
Annual  Holiday,  1678 
Communication   between   Skibbercen    and 

Baltimore,  541 
*'  Ilazley  v.  Little  " — Delay  of  Summonses, 

1805 
Improved  Service  in  tho  North  of  Ireland, 

690,  601 
Notices  and  Political  Cartoons,  548 
Postal  Business  at  Ballyshannou,  684 
Postmaster  at   Borria-in-Ossory,  Queen's 

Co.  1812 
Tyrone,  Unsatisfactory  Arrangements  in, 

1682 

Post  Office  (Scotland) — Questions 

Mail  Steamers  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 

044 
Postal  Service  in  Inverness-shire,  1465 
Post  Office  Patronage,  1721,  1723,   1724, 

1727 
Service    between    Perth,    Aberdeen,    and 

Keith,  1465 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill  [n.L.] 

( The  Lord  Stanley  of  Fret  ton) 

L  Report  April  29,  327  (No.  00) 

Read  3*  May  5,  031  (No.  74) 


Railway  Companiee — Free  Passes  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament 
Question,  Mr.  Shirley  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  6, 

Basch.  Major  F.  C,  Essex,  S.E. 

Great  Eastern  Kailway,  Consid.  226 

Truck,  Comm.  add.  cl.  1102 

War  Office  (Ordnance  Department) — Defective 
Weapons— Sword-Bayonots  of  the  City  of 
London  Artillery  Volonteers,  537 

Bathbone,     Mr.    W.,    Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon 
rarliamcnt— Business  of  the  Hoose,  1278 


Redmond,  Mr.  W.  H.   K.,  Fermanagh, 

Army  (Auxiliary  Forces)— Removal  of  the 
Wexford  Militia  for  Training.  1661,  1813 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
42;  el.  1,  564,  612,  613,  614.  653.  1357, 
1358,  1411,  1412.  1551.  1614,  1876,  1877 

Egypt — Rumoured  Evacuation,  1819,  1820 

Ireland  —  Magistracy  —  Derrygonnelly  Petty 
Sessions,  942,  943 

Supply — Celebration  of  tho  Jubilee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Koign,  1793 

Beed,  Sir  E.  J.,  Cardiff 

Parliament — Privilege— Case  of  Sir  Edward 
(tlien  Mr.)  Reed  in  1863,  Personal  Explana- 
tion, 841 

Begistration  of  Dogs  in  the  Metropolis 

Bill  [n-L-]         {The  Lord  Mount^Temple) 

I,  Presented  ;     read     1*,    after    short    debate 
ApHl  29,  322  (No.  78) 

Begistration  of  Firms  Bill 

{Sir  Btmhard  Samuehon,  Mr.  ShatCy  Mr.  SeaU' 

Uayne,  Sir  Frederick  Mappin) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  May  4  [Bill  253] 

Beid,  Mr.  B.  T.,  Dumfries,  SfC. 

Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

Amendt.   10,  40,  42,  44  ;  cl.  1,  370,  1849, 

1855 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  ''The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1068,  1073 

Revised  Statutes,  The— Issue  of  a  Ncto  and 
Cheaper  Edition 
Questions,  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.   Mundella  ;    An- 
swers, Tho  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  11.  Smith)  April  29,  213 

BiCHARD,  Mr.  H.,  Merthyr  Tydvil 

Intermediaio    Education     bill     tor    Wales  — 
Charge  of  £300,000,  009 
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BnoHiE,  Bight  Hon.  G.  T.  (President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board), 
Tower  Hamlets,  SL  George^ e 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  219 
Loeal  GoTermnent  Board — Audit  of  Monloipal 

Accounts,  0 
Poor  Law  (England  and  Wales)— Election  of 
Guardians — Fulham  Parish,  8 
Halifax  Board  of  Guardians — The  Dietarj, 
8 

BoBERTS,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Carnarvonshire,  Eifion 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,  487,  614, 1886,  1387 

BoBERTsoN,  Mr.  E.,  Dundee 

Duke  of  Con  naught's  Leave,  2R.  1700 

India — Prise  Money,  1375  ; — Distribution  of 

Prize  Money  for  the  Capture  of  Jhansi,  648 
Ireland^-Magistraoy — Resident  Magistrates — 

Return  as  to  Professions,  Qualifications,  ^. 

149 
Parliament — Half-past  Twelfe  o'CIock  Rule  — 

"  Blocking  "  of  Scotch  Bills.  1698 
Parliament— Prifilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  <*The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  1027 
Primrose    League,    Bournemouth  —  Criminal 

Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  16. 16,  17 
United  Sutes^Tbe  Liquor  TraflBo,  289 

BoBERTfloN,    Mr.    J.    P.    B.   (Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland),  Bute 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,  407.  408 
Scotland-^QuestioQ  s 

Education   Department  —  School    Board 

Elections — (3nmuIatiTe  Voting,  847 
Fisheries— White   Herring  Fishery,  Wick 

and  Pulteneytown.  845 
Law  and  Justice — Sending  Deeds  for  Ad- 
judication by  Post,  845,  846 

BoLLiT,  Sir  A.  K.,  Islington,  8. 

Deeds  of  Arrangement  Registration,  2R.  1580 

BosEBEBT,  Earl  of 

Colonial  Conference — France  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  1106.  1103 

Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific— New  Hebrides, 
501 

Metropolis  (Street  Improvements)  —  Colon- 
nades of  Burlington  House,  and  Temple 
Bar,  1659 

BowLANDs,  Mr.  J.,  Finshury,  E. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland],  Comm. 
137 

Currency— Issue  of  Copper  Coins,  692 

Open  Spaces  ( Metropolis)— The  Churchyard 
Bottom  Wood,  Ilornsey,  552 

Public  Meetings  (Metropolis)— Socialist  Meet- 
ings on  Open  Spaces,  1766 

Ways  and  Means — Financial  Resolutions — 
Tobacco  Duties,  006 

EowLANDS,  Mr.  W.  Bowen,    Cardigan- 
shire 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland],  Comm. 
el.  1,  1832 
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Rowlands,  Mr.  W.  Bowen— eotil. 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art— Reproduction  in 

Facsimile  of  Ancient  M.SS. — Welsh  Manu 

scripts,  542 
Parliament — Petitions— Violation  of  Rules — 

Petition  from  Cardiganshire — Irregularity  of 

Signatures,  1201 


BowNTREB,  Mr.  J.,  Scarborough 

Criminal  Law    Amendment  (Ireland).  Comm. 
cL  1, 1919 


Russell,  Sir  0.,  Haelney,  8. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el  1,599,611;  Amendt.  1366,  1369.  1878. 

1874,  1394,   1402,  1408,  1409,    1417,  1418. 

1495.  1496,  1863,  1864,  1869,  1S99 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "Tho 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  867,   883,    893, 

896 

BussELL,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Tyrone,  S, 

Belfast    Main    Drainage,     Lords'     Amendts. 

Consid.  191 
Criminal  I^w  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1, 1922 

Russia — Imprisonment  of  Mr,  Rolinson,  a 
British  8uhjeet 
Question,  Mr.  Joicey ;   Answer,   The   Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Sir 
James  Fergusson)  May  5,  952 

St.  Oswald,  Lord 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  and  Amending 
Acts  (Archbishop  Holgate's  Grammar 
School  at  Hems  worth].  Motion  for  an 
Address,  1445 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of  (Prime  Minister 

and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs) 
Cremation.  Motion  for  a  Paper,  1447 
Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific — New  Hebrides, 

500.  501  ;  Explanation,  682 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  el.  23,  831, 

883 
Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2R.  170,  177,  1448 
Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis),  2R. 

1248,  1249 


Saunderson,  Colonel  E.  J.,  Armagh,  N. 

Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  *'  The 
Times''  Newspaper).  Res.  1158,  1160,  1161. 
1162,1165,1160 

Saving  Life  at  Sea 
Select   Committee  appointed   and   nominated 
Mat/  2  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  681 

Schwann,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Manchester,  N. 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2  R.  1712 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  2R.  1588 
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Scotland  (QuestiatU)  ) 

Church  of  Scotland  ^  Church  Building  in 
PiUUgo,  Aberdeenghire,  Question,  Mr.  Esslo- 
mont:  Answer,  The  Lord  Adrocate  (Mr.  J. 
U.  A.  xMncdonald)  May  13,  1685 

Holidays  for  the  Agricultural  Population^ 
Question,  Mr.  Thorburn  ;  Answer,  The  Lord 
Advocate  (.Mr.  J.  U.  A.  Macdonald)  April  28, 
240 

Regitter  Bouse— Reports  of  the  Departmental 
Committee,  1881,  Question,  Mr.  Fraser- 
Mackintosh :  Answer,  The  Seoretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Jaoiison)  May  9,  1263 

Scotch  University  Bill,  Question,  Mr.  Mason  ; 
Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonald)  May  12,  1677 

Sea-Fishing  Boats  {Scotland)  Act,  1886,  Qucs- 
tion,  Mr.  Macdonald  Cameron  ;  Answer, 
The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  ti.  A.  Mao- 
donald)  May  5,  945 

The  Crofters*  Commission — Visit  to  Solitote, 
Isle  of  Skye,  Question,  Dr.  Clark  ;  Answer, 
The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Mac- 
donald) May  10, 1466 

Edi; CATION  Dkpabtxbnt  (Scotland) 

School  Board  Elections — Cumulative  Voting, 
Question,  Mr.  Shiress  Will ;  Answer,  The 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J.  P.  B. 
Robertson)  April  29.  347 

The  Gaelic  l*ang^tage,  Question,  Dr.  Cameron  : 
Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  U.  A. 
Macdonald)  May  6,  1115 

The  Oamethill  and  Hutcheson  Schools  in 
Glasgow,  Question,  Mr.  Caldwell  ;  Answer, 
The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Mac- 
donald) April  28,  239 

Fisheries  (Scotland) 

Loss  of  Life  from  Shallow- Decked  Boatt^ 
Question,  Mr.  M.icdonald  Cameron ;  An- 
swer, The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Baron  llonry  De  Worms)  May  12,  1698 

Scotch  Fishery  Board — Trawling  in  the  Moray 
Firth,  Questions,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answers, 
Tho  Ix>rd  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Mac- 
donald), The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  U.  Smith)  May  2,  555 

The  British  Fishery  Society  —  Net-Drying 
Grottnds,  Question,  Mr.  Macdonald  Cameron  ; 
Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  II.  A. 
Macdonald)  May  12,  1684 

White  Herring  Fithery,  )Viek  and  Pulteney' 
town.  Question.  Mr.  Macdonald  Cameron; 
Answer,  The  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland 
(Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson)  April  29,  345 

Law  and  Justice  (Scotland) 

Case  of Ferric,  at  Hamilton,  Question, 

Mr.  Mason  :  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate 
(Mr.  J.  U.  A.  Macdonald)  April  28,  241 

Sending  '•  Deeds  for  Adjudication  "  by  P^sf., 
Questions,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton  ;  Answers,  The 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J.  F.  B. 
Kobertsoo)  April  29,  315 

Law  and  Police  (Scotland) 

Outrages  at  Dulhil,  Inverness-shire,  Question, 
Mr.  Frascr-Mackintosh  ;  Answer,  Tho  I^ord 
Advocate  (Mr.  J.  U.  A.  Macdonald)  May  2, 
539 


Scotland— con^ 
Post  Office  (Scotland) 

Postal  Service  in  Inverness-shire,  Question, 
Dr.  Clark  ;  Answer,  The  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral (Mr.  Raikes)  Jfffy  10,  1464 

Service  between  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Keith, 
Question,  Dr.  Clark  ;  Answer,  The  Post- 
master General  (Mr.  ftaikes)  May  10,  1465 


Scotland — Mussel  Beds  in  Tidal  Waters 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply,  May  12,  to 
leave  out  from  "That,"  add  *'an  humble 
Address  bo  presented  to  Iler  Majesty,  pray- 
ing Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  as  to  the  ejsistenco  and 
extent  of  private  rights  in  mussel  beds  in  the 
tidal  waters  of  Scotland,  and  to  inquire 
generally  as  to  the  nature  and  Talue  of  such 
rights,  and  to  report  as  to  the  advisability 
of  compelling  the  transfer  of  all  such  rights 
to  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland  *'  (Mr, 
Anderson)  v.,  1720 ;  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  words,  dso. ;  "  afler  short  debate. 
Question  put ;  A.  130,  N.  103  ;  M.  22  (D.  L. 
136) 

Sblborne,  Earl  of 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  3R.  Amendt.  031 
Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2R.  173 

Sellar,  Mr.  A.  0.,  Lanarkshire,  Partich 

Admiralty — Examinations   in    Seamanship  of 

Midshipmen  for  Rank  of  Lieutenants,  229, 

1665 
Africa    (Central)  —  Transit    Tariff    through 

Portuguese  Territory,  1666 
Inland     Revenue— Stamp   Acts — Legislation, 

1461 
Private  Bill  Legislation,  2R.  490,  495 

Selwin-Ibbetson,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  H.  J., 

£s8$x,  Epping 
Church  Estates  Commissioners — Vacant  Land, 

Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  1114 
Open    Spaces   (Metropolis)— The   Churchyard 

Bottom  Wood,  Hornsey,  552 

Sexton,  Mr.  T.,  Belfast,  IF. 

Belfast     Main    Drainage,     Lords'     Amendts* 
Consid..l85:  Amendt.   186,  193,  194,    199, 
203,  204,  206 
Ireland — Questions 

Criminal  Law  Amendment,  250 
Prevention  of  Crime  Act.  1882 — Examina- 
tions under  Scoiion  16,  12 
Trade    and    Commerce— Strike    of   Ship- 
builders at  Bellast,  553,  697 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (Xo.  2),2Il.  1234,  1470 
Parliament   —   **  Offices  of  Profit  under  the 
Crown" — Disqualifications  under  the  6th 
Anno,  233 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times"   Newspaper),   Res.    716,   717,   719, 
753  ;  Amendt.  754,  612,  898 
Primrose    League,    Bournemouth  —  Crlininal 
Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  15 
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Sheffield  Corporation  Water  Bill 

I.  Mored,    "That   the  Bill    be   now  read    3*" 

{The  Earl  of  Derby)  April  28, 150 
Amendt.  to  leare  oat  ('*  now/')  add  ('<  this  day 

six  months  ")  (The  Earl  of  Wemyta)  ;  after 

debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn ;  Original  Motion 

agreed  to ;  Bill  read  3* 
e,  Mored, "  That  the  Second  Reading  be  deferred 

till    Toesday,    14th    June"    (Mr,    J)odd$) 

May  11. 1583 
Amendt.  to  leafe  out  "Toesday,  14th  Jane/' 

insert  **  Wednesday  next "  (Mr.  Kelly)  v.  ; 

Qaestion  proposed,  '*That  *  Tuesday,  14th 

Jane/  Ae, ; "  after  short  debate,  Question 

put,  and  agreed  to  ;  2R.  deferred 

Sbeil,  Mr.  E.y  Ateath,  8. 

Barmah  (Polioe),  243 
Egjrpt— Snakin-Berber  Railway,  242 
Parliament^New  Writ  for  the  North-Eastem 
Difision  of  the  County  of  Cork,  Res.  1110 

Sherifb  (ConBoIidation)  Bill  [h.l.] 

(Mr,  Solicitor  Oeneral) 
e.  Read  lo  •  May  10  [Bill  262] 

Shiblet,  Mr.  W.  S.,   Yorkshire^  W.R,, 

Doneaster 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

268 
Law    and    Justice  —  Culpable    Negligence  — 

Gentleman  Cadet  Ward,  1661 
Railway  Companies— Free  Passes  for  Members 

of  Parliament,  1110 
War  Office — Ac^rostatio  Balloons — Inrentions 

of  William  Howson,  1450 

SiDMOUTH,  Viscount 

Defences  of  the  Empire— Colonial  Defence,  1 
Nafy — Position  of  Lieutenants — Retirement, 
517 
Ships  of  War — Failures  of  Designs  and 
Construction  —  H.M.SS.  "  Warspite," 
"  Imp6rieuse/'  and  **  Colossus,"  179 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  (First  Lord 

of  the  Treasury),    Strand,    West- 

minster 
Army    and    Navy    Estimates,  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee,  1713 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el  1,  469,  483,  655,  665,  1311,  1328,  1389, 

1894,  1399,  1407,  1409.  1410,  1415.  1416, 

1420,  1509,  1575,  1579,  1645,*1646,  1922, 

1923.  1936,  1939 

Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  148,  1469, 

1707  ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1712, 1713 

Intermediate    Education    Bill    for    Wales  — 

Charge  of  £300,000,  969 
Ireland — Questions 

Criminal  Law  Amendment,  251 
Evictions  on  Lord  Granard^s  E«tate,  1272 
Irish  Land  Law,  250,  357,  556,  1818,  1819 
Magistracy  —  Resident  Magistrates  —  Re- 
turns AS  to   Professions,   Qualifications, 
&c.  149 
Jubilou  Year  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  Celebra- 
tion  of~A    General  Amnesty   in   Ireland 
1816 

['  nt 


Smitit,  Right  Hon.  W.  U.^eonL 

Law  and  Justice  (England  and  Wales) — Oaths 

and  Affirmations— Oaths  Bill,  250 
Mai^istraey  (England  and  Wales)— Flintshire 

Nonconformists,  1809 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  1470,  1692,  1819 
Pari  lament — (Questions 

Ilalf.pASt  Twelve  o'Clock   Rule—"  Block- 
ing" ofScoteh  Bills,  1694 
Public  Bills  —  Bills  relating  to  Parliamen- 
tary Elections,  1691 
Public  Business— Local  Government  Bill, 

248 
Questions  and  Answers — Ministerial   Re- 
sponsibility —  The  Chief  Secretary   for 
Ireland,  1691,  1692 
Sittings  and  Adjournment  of  the  House— 
Whitountide  Recess,  1275 
Parliament  —  Basiness  of  the  House  —  Ques- 
tions 
1276,  1277, 1278,  1467,  1468 
Coal  Mines.  Ac.  Regulation,  236.  969,  1408 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  556 
London  Corporation  (Charges  of  Malversa- 
tion), Ac.  1130,1131,  1132' 
New  Rules  of  Procedure,  357 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  ''The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 708,  753,  754,  755,  757,  760, 
842,  926,  1080,  1221 
Primrose   League,    Bournemouth  —  Criminal 

Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  15,  16,  17 
Private  Bill  legislation,  2R.  493,  1469 
Revised  Statutes— Issue  of  a  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition,  249 
Scotch    Fishery    Board  —  Trawling  in    the 

Moray  Firth,  556 
Supply— Celebration    of  the  Jubilee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reign,  1779 

Skith,  Mr.  S.,  Flintshire 
India    (Bengal)— Manufacture   and    Sale   of 
Strong  Drink,  350 

Smoke    Nuisance   Abatement  (Metro- 
poUs)  BiU 

(The  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell) 

I.  Read  2%  after  short  debate  May  9,  1245 

(No.  43) 

SoLiorroB    General    (see  Clarke,  Sir 

E.  a.) 

Solicitor  General  for  Scotland   (see 
Robertson,  Mr.  J.  P.  B.) 

Solicitors  (Ireland)  Bill  [ul.] 

(Mr.  T.  M.  Eealy) 
e.  Read  l**  Jfay  2  [Bill  247] 

Southern  Pacific^  Islands  of  the 

Tonga,  Question,  Mr.  Caino ;  Answer,  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  (Sir 
Ilcnry  Ilolland)  May  9,  1208  ;  Question, 
Mr.  W.  II.  James ;  Answer,  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
May  13,  1817 ;— itfr.  J9.  Leefe,  the  British 

\cont. 
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Consuif  Qaestioni,  Mr.  W.  H.  James,  Mr. 
Atkinson  ;  Answers,  The  SeereUry  of  State 
for  the  Coloniet  (Sir  Ilenry  Holland)  May  5, 
955 
The  Xeof  Ifebridet,  Question,  Observations, 
The  Earl  of  llarrowbjr ;  Reply,  The  Prime 
Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affkirs  (The  Marooess  of  Salisborj) ;  short 
debate  thereon  May  2,  406 ;  Bzplanation, 
The  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AfUin  (The  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) May  3,  682 

Spbakbr,    The  (Bight   Hon.    Abthub 
WsLLESLBY    Pxel),     WoTwick  and 
Leamington 
Army — Soldiers  at  Political  Meetings — Royal 
Irish  Regiment  at  Gosport.  957 
Stores  and   Munitions  of  War  (Votes  in 
Supply,  1694 

Belfast    Main    Drainage,     Lords'    Amendts. 

Consid.  191,204,205 
Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Gomm. 

42.  68,  255,  258,  259,  262 
Duke  of  Coiinaught's  Leafe,  2R.  149,  1700, 

1701.  1711,  1713 
Gre.at  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  224,  226,  227, 

228 
Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  Makers*  Licences,  2R. 

Bill  withdrawn,  840 

Ireland — Questions 

Crime  and  Outrage— Agrarian  Outrages, 
10  ;->The  Return,  354 

Evictions  on  Lord  Granard's  Estate,  1272, 
1273 

Law  and  Justice — Jury  System — Return  of 
Jurors  and  Voters,  355 

Magistracy^ A hadillane  Bench  of  Magis- 
trates, 966  ;  —  Derrygonnelly  Petty 
Sessions,  943 

Legal  Proceedings  (Reports),  Leave,  1943 
Oaths,  2R.  1422,  1423,  1424,  1427, 1432 

Parliament — Questions 

Business  of  the  House,  1468 
Petitions — Fictitious  Signatures,  1450 
Public  Petitions  Committee,  537 

Parliament— Pririlege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  702,  703,  706, 
707,  716,  717,  719,  754.  757.  758,  847,  868, 
872,  873.  903,  1044, 1079.  1165,  1189 

Pcckbam  and  East  Dulwich  Tramways,  Res. 
1801 

Post  Office  Patronage,  1718 

Primrose  League,  Bournemouth — Criminal  Law 
Amendment  (Ireland).  17 

Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  2R.  1583,  1584 

Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  336,  337 ;  3R. 
032,  933 

West  Lancashire  Railway,  3R,  101, 104 


Spenoeb,  Earl 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1809)  and  Amending 
Acts  (Archbishop  Holgate's  Grammar 
School  at  Ilemsworth),  Motion  for  an 
Address.  1438 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1652 


Stanhopk,  Earl 

Tithe  Rent-Cbarge,  SR.  176 

Stanhope,  Eight  Hen.  E.   (Secretary 
of   State    for  War),   LinoolnBhire, 
Horneasth 
A  rmy — Questions 

Army   Medical    Serf  ice— Relatife    Rank, 

1662 
Cameron  Uighlanders,  247 
Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps,  3 19 
Military  Prisons — Report  on  Discipline  and 

Management  (1885),  COl 
Soldiers  at  Political  Meetings— Royal  Irish 
Regiment  at  Gosport,  057 
kxmj  (Auxiliary  Forces)^VoIttnteors— Capl- 
tetion  Grant,  9,  542 
Wexford  Militia,  1812 
Law    and  Justice  —  Culpable    Negligence  ^ 

Gentleman  Cadet  Ward,  1662 
Parliament—- New  Writ  for  the  North- Eastern 

Division  of  the  County  of  Cork,  Re^.  1110 
Railway  Companies— Free  Passes  for  Members 

of  Parliament,  1 1 10 
War  Office— Questions 

Crimean  Quartermaster  Sergeants,  1264 
Defective  Weapons,  1125 
Permanent  Financial  Control,  1668 
Promotion  of    Captains  —  The    Amended 

Warrant— Jubilee  Tear,  1123 
Promotions  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  232 
Quartermaster  General  to  the  Forces,  1815 
Quartermasters— Warrant  of  1886,  1674 
Reduction  of  Horse  Artillery  Batteries— 
Field  Artillery — Formation  of  Ammuni- 
tion Columns,  1265 
War    Office    (Ordnance    Department)— Com- 
mittee   on     Defective    Cutlasses     and 
Bayonets — The  Evidence,  12 
Defective  Weapons — Royal  Horse  Guards, 
1671 
War  Office — Two  Army  Corps— Questions 
Horse  Artillery,  1670 
Organisation.  14  ;— Supply  of  Horses,  1816 
Two  Army  Corps  and   Cavalry  Division, 
1815 

Stanhope,  Hon.  P.  J.,  Wedneahury 

Parliamentary   Elections — Habitation   ef  the 
Primrose  League,  Birmingham,  352 

Stanley  of  Aldbblbt,  Lord 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1654 

Stanley  of  Preston,  Lord  (President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade) 
Railway  and    Canal    Traffic,    lieport,    el.    5, 
Amendt.  327,  328 ;  el,  15,  Amondt.  ib,  330 ; 
el,  22,  Amendt.  331 ;  add.  el,  334 

Stansfeld,  Eight  Hon.  J.,  Halifax 

Criminal  l^w   Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
<?/.  1,  427,  430,  432 

Stevenson,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Suffolk,  Eye 

rnrliament — Public  Business,  148 
Portugal  and    Zanaibar— Intemational   De« 
limitation  Commisaioni  244 
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Stbwast,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Kirheudhright 
Oaths,  2R.  Motion  for  Adjoarnmont,  1481 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1467 

Stoset,  Mr.  S.,  Sunderland 

Parlinment— Prif ilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  *'  The 
Times ''  Newspaper),  Res.  901 

St&athbdsn  and  Oampbbll,  Lord 

Smoko  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis),  2R. 
1849 

Stuabt,  Mr.  J.,  Shoreditehy  Hoxton 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Gomm. 

el  1,778.  1407,1644 
Open  Air  Meetings  (Metropolis) — lostmctions 

to  the  Police,  1124,  1467 
Public    Meetings — Salrationist    or    SociAlist 

Meetings  and  the  Police,  961, 1746, 1769 

SUBELET,  Lord 
Navy — Poeition  of  Lieotenanta^Retirement, 
606 

Sullivan,   Sight  Hon.  T.   D.    (Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin),  Dublin^  College 
Oreen 
Pariiament— Prif  ilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **  The 
Times  *'  Newspaper),  Res.  748 

Sullivan,  Mr.  D.,  Weetmeaih,  8. 

Ireland— Magistracy— Coroner  for  Westmeath, 
348 

Supply — Army  and  Navy  Eeimatee 
Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on 
Question  [6th  April],  **  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
Army  and  Nary  Estimates,  and  to  report 
their  obserrations  thereon  to  the  House" 
{Mr,  William  Henry  Smith) ;  Question 
again  proposed ;  Debate  resumed  May  12, 
1718  ;  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

SUPPLY 

Considered  in  Committee  May  12,  1770  — 
CiTiL  SiBTioi  Estimates  ;  Class  VII. — 
MisoiLLANious  {Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of 
tier  Majeety't  Reign)  £17,000 

Resolution  reported  Mmy  18 

Supreme  Court  of  Jndicature  (Ireland) 

Bill  ( Tht  Lord  Privy  Seat) 

I.  Moved,  *<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3» " 
April  28.  178 
Amendt.  to  leafe  out  (*'now,")  add  ("this 
day  sis  months")  {The  Lord  Denman);  on 
Question,  That  ("now*')  &c.;  Resolved  in 
the  affirmatire  ;  Original  Motion  azrced  to ; 
Bill  read  d»  (No.  03) 

SuUon  District  Water  Bill  {by  Order) 
e.  Consideration,  as  amended,  deferred  April  28, 
228 
Considered  April  29,  386 
Moved,    "That  the  Dill  be  now  read  8«*' 
{Mr.  Dodde)  May  6,  931 

[eont. 


Sutton  DiHriet  Water  Sttt— cont. 

Amendt.  to  leave  ont  *'  now  read  S^"  add  "re- 
committed to  the  former  Committee  with 
respect  to  new  Clauses  (Rates  at  which  water 
is  to  be  supplied  for  domestic  purposes)  and 
(Duty  to  publish  accounts) (3fr.  Kelly),935  ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  '  now 
read  3^*  Ac. ; "  after  short  debate,  Question 
pnt;  A.  192,  N.  102;  M.  90  (D.  L.  109) 

Main  Qaestion  pot ;  Bill  read  8« 

Swutburne,  Sir  J.,  Staffordshire,  Liehfield 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts— Importa- 
tion of  Cattle  from  Ireland,  1121 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),'^Comm. 
£{.  1,674 

Duke  of  Connaught'a  Leave,  2R.  1699,  1700, 
1701 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House — London 
Corporation,  d(c.  1130 

Supply — Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reign,  1797 

Talbot,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Oxford  University 
Education   Department — Elementary   Educa- 
tion—The Returns,  1676 
Instructions  to  Inspectors,  1676 
India — llindoo    Law    of    Marriage — Infant 
Marriages,  236 

Tanner,  Dr.  0.  K.,  Cori  Co.,  Mid 

Army — Soldiers  at  Political  Meetings— Royal 

Irish  Regiment  at  Gosport,  967 
Bankruptcy    Offices    (Sites),    Comm.  el.    10, 

Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  303,  304 
Colonial  Service  (Pensions),  Comm.  675  ;  el.i, 

824  ;  el.  6,  827,  829  ;  el.  6,  832 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  1629,  1602,  1874,  1875 
Duke  of  Connaught*s  Leave,  2R.  1712,  1713 
First  Offenders,  Address  for  a  Return,  1581 
First  Offenders,  Comm.  el.  1,  1036 
Ireland— Labourers  Acts — Macroom  Board  of 
Guardians,  1809 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary — Boycotting  and 
Intimidation  —  Circular    Letter    to    the 
Chiefs  of  Police,  700,  966 
Ireland— Magistracy — Questions 

Ahadillane  Bench  of  Magistrates,  965,  966 
CapUin  Shaw,  R.M.  1462,  1463 
Captain  Stokes.  R.M.  1465 
Merchant    Shipping  —  Medical    Service    on 

board  Transatlantic  Liners,  1739,  1745 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2R.  1236 
Parliament — House    of    Commons — Deficient 
Ventilation  in  the  Vote  Office,  946  ;— Elec- 
tric LighU,  1809 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  847 
Supply — Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  ^of    Iler 

Majesty's  Reign,  1797 
Walton-on-Thames  and  Weybridge  Gas,  2R. 
530 

Temporary  Dwellings  Bill 

{Mr*  Elton,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Caine,  Mr.  Matthew 

Kenny,  Colonel  Makine') 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  May  4  [Bill  256] 
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Thorburn,  Mr.  W.,  Peebles  and  Selkirk 
Army— Auxiliary  Forces — Volonteert— Capi- 
tation Grant,  9 
Scotland — Ilolidays  for  the  Agrioaltoral  Popu- 
lation, 240 

Tithe  Bent-Charge  Bill 

( The  Marqu€98  of  SalUhury) 

U  Read  2*  April  28, 168  (No.  54) 

Question,  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  Answer, 
The  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  (The  Marquesa  of  Salis- 
bury) May  10,  1448 

ToLLEMAOHE,     Mr.    H.    J.,     Cheshire, 
Edd%9hury 
Parliament — Public  Petitions  Committee,  537 

ToMLiNSON,  Mr.  W.  E.  M.,  Preston 

Oaths,  2  K.  1431 

Truck,  Comm.  el,  3,  305,  306,  680 ;  add,  el, 
Amendt.  1105,1106,1943 

Tottenham,  Mr.  A.  L.,  Winehester 

War  Office^Questions 

Quartermaster  General  to  the  Forces,  1814 
Two  Army  Corps — The  Horse  Artillery, 

1070 
Two  Army  Corps  and  Cafalry  Difision, 
1815 

Trade  and  Commerce — Commercial  Treaty 
with  France 
Question,  Mr.  Webster;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflbirs  (Sir 
James  Fergusson)  April  28,  287 

Trade  and  Manufacture — *^  The  Sweating 
System  *' 
Question,  Mr.  Esslemont ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  April  26,  13 

Tramways  and  Pnblic  Companies  (Ire* 
land)  Acts  Amendment  %ill 

{Colonel  Nolan,  Mr.  Jatnee  0*Brien^  Mr,  Foley ^ 

Mr,  Sheehy) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  !<»•  May  8  [Bill  252] 

Tramways  Provisional  Orders  (Ho.  1) 

Bill  {Baron  Henry  De  Worms, 

Mr,  Jaekeon) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1°*  May  6  [Bill  257] 

Tramways  (War  Department)  Bill 

{Mr,  Northcote,  Mr,  Edward  Stanhope,  Mr, 

Brodriek) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  •  April  29  [Bill  246] 

TRBAsuRf— First  Lord  {see  Smith,  Right 
Hon.  W.  H.) 

Treasury,  A  Lord  of  (see  Maxwsll,  Sir 
H.  E.) 


Treasttbt — Secretary  to  (see  Jaokso^v, 
Mr.  W.  L.) 

Truck  Bill  {^r,  BraHaugh, 

Mr,     Warmington,    Mr,    John    JEUit,  Mr, 
Arthur    Williams,  Mr.    Howard    Vineent, 
Mr,  Esslemont) 
e.  Committee— B.p.  April  28,  304     [Bill  109] 
Committee — r.p.  May  2,  677 
Committee — b.p.  May  3,  833 
Committee — r.p.  May  5,  1091 
Committee — b.p.  May  6,  1237 
Committee— B.p.  May  13, 1940 

Truck  [_Expenses'] 

e.  Resolution    considered    in    Committee,    and 
agreed  to  May  2,  681 

Truro    Bishopric    and    Chapter   Acts 
Amendment  Bill  [h.l.] 

{Mr.  Stuart^  WorUey) 

e.  Select  Committee  nominated  April  29 ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  496  [Bill  205] 

TrLKE,  Sir  H.  W.,  Great  Yarmouth 
Asia  (Central)— Afghanistan  and  Herat,  1262 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Eles.  749 
War    Office  —  Crimean  QuartemiMter    Ser. 

geanU,  1264 

UniUd  States,  The— The  Liquor  Traffic 
Question,  Mr.   E.  Robertson ;    Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  Jamei  Fergusson  j  April  28,  239 

[See  title  Canada] 

Vaccination   Acts -^Distress   Warrant  at 
Kettering 
Question,  Mr.  Channing ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  May  6,  1115 

Vincent,  Mr.  0.  E.  H.,  Sheffield,  Central 
Army  (Auxiliary  Forces) —Volunteer  Cipita- 

tion  Grant,  542,  683 
Education   Department  —  New  Code,  1887— 

*<  Specific  Subjects,"  1452 
First   Offenders,   Comm.  d,   1,  1081.   1082 ; 

Amendt.  1085,  1086,  1087,  1089.  1581 
India — Forest  Ser  rice— Pension  Regulations, 

1660 

Wales  —  Intermediate  Education  Bill — 
Charge  o/ £300,000 
Question,   Mr.   Richard ;  Answer,  The   First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  0.  Smith) 
May  5,  960 

Wallace,  Idlr.  E.,  Edinburgh,  E. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
60;  0/.  1,  Motion  tor  AcyourameDt,  1415; 
Amendt.  1484, 1529,  1631 
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WaUon-on'Tliames    and    Weyhri^ge    Gas 

Bill  {hy  Order) 
<;.  Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill   be    now  read  2<»" 
May  2,  627 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  add  **  upon  this 
day  six  months"   {Mr,  Brctdlaugh);  Ques- 
tion proposed,  **  That  *  now,'  dto. ; "   after 
short  debate.  Question  put ;  A.  135,  N.  70  ; 
M.  65  (D.  L.  103) 
Main   Question    put,    and    agreed    to ;    Bill 
read  2» 

War  Departmknt — Secretary  of  State 
{see  Stakhofs,  Eight  Hon.  E.) 

War  Department — Financial  Secretary 
(wtf  Brodrick,  Hon.W;  St.  J.  F.) 

Warikg,  Colonel  T.,  Down^  N. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Gomm. 
el.  1,  1002 

Warmington,  Mr.  0.  M.,  Monmouth,  W. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,487,  1322  ;  Amendt.  1371,  1375,  1001, 
lOOi 

Water  FroyiBional  Orders  Bill 

(Baron  Henry  De  Worms ,  Mr.  Jaekton) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  •  May  3  [Bill  250] 

Read2«*  Afay  11 

Watkik,  Sir  E.  W.,  ITi/the 
Finance,  dtc.^Lists  of  Holders  of  National 

Securities,  1263 
Harbours — Dover    Harbour— -The    Admiraltj 

Pier,  6 
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